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AN epigram which has gone 


Memory the round of the papers runs 
and as follows: 
Recollection “Who am I?" asked an awak- 
ened soul. 
“That is the only knowledge that is denied to you 
here," answered a smiling angel. " This is Heaven." 


.It comes from a collection of somewhat 
cynical epigrams, many of which are directed 
against memory, which the author seems to 
consider the chief source of misery. But it 
is a mistake to call this burden of oppressive 
recollections by the name of memory, thereby 
condemning along with them everything else 
that may come under the head of memory and 
making forgetfulness the greatest good. It is 
only a particular kind of memory that comes 
under the ban. Апа this particular kind of 
memory is virtually the same thing as is meant 
by Theosophists when they speak of personal- 
ity as a source of misery to be overcome. 

But what a reflection is the above epigram 
upon the ordinary theory of immortality! For 
it must be said that most people who think of 
heaven imagine it as a place in which the per- 

sonality will be preserved. 

Eternal Present- This is really what renders 

Self-ness the idea so intolerable to deep 
Unendurable thinkers, who feel that the 
perpetuity of personality 
would indeed be intolerable. The waters of 
Lethe are no idle myth; for, together with 
their analogs in other mythologies, they stand 
for the purification at death, by which the Soul 
is cleansed from the mass of memories accu- 
mulated during its previous life on earth, that 
it may enter into its blissful abode, and, when 
the hour strikes for reincarnation, may enter 
a new earth-life free from those memories. 

A reflection, too, is this on the talk about 
“memory of past incarnations.” Which of 
us, so frail before the tyrant memories of our 
present incarnation, could stand the strain of 
such a recollection? Ere the human soul 
can recall those past experiences, it must have 
gained the power to stand unamazed amid the 
multitudinous tides and swirls of the thought- 
world, and to distinguish realities from fancies. 

The cynic, feeling the burden of human con- 
sciousness, and not seeing anything beyond, 
talks about returning to animalism, and places 

happiness in ignorance. But 

The Path ignorance is separated from 

to Self- knowledge by a door that 
Consciousness swings only one way; having 
gained self-consciousness, we 

cannot discard it, but must master it. In 

his happier moments, the cynic dreams of a 
heaven wherefrom recollection of sorrow is 
banished; and realizes that such forgetful- 
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ness implies forgetfulness even of one’s per- 
sonal identity. Be it the part of Theoso- 
phy to convert that dream from а poetic 
fancy (designed, according to Macaulay's de- 
finition of poetry, to "produce an illusion upon 
the imagination ") into a gospel of truth; and 
to declare that such a cleansing need not be 
postponed until a future state but can take 
place in our present life. It needs a strong and 
ever stronger conviction that the Soul is a 
present reality, not a mere future prospect, 
and that it stands for a condition of peace 
attainable in earth-life. The mind, with all 
its twistings and turnings, can be transcended, 
and the clash of personal memories, fears, and 
vanities yield to the bliss of forgetfulness. 
But this can only be so in pro- 
The Lower portion as the Soul-life grows 
Mind stronger and the personal life 
Transcended less intense. The trouble 
comes when the illusion begins 
to fade before the light has dawned, when we 
realize what we have lost but do not see clear- 
ly what we have gained. But it behooves a hero 
to push on through the darkness to the dawn. 
The philosophy, science, and history of mod- 
ern times encourage pessimism, for they paint 
an utterly false picture of human life. They 
represent the world as having always failed 
to solve the problem of life and as having 
consoled itself with mythologies, religions, and 
philosophies. Their view of human history 
comprises only the scanty annals of a few of 
the latest minor subdivisions of humanity that 
have appeared, and even these are not under- 
stood. But Theosophy opens up a vista of 
great races that flourished at epochs represent- 
ed by geological time, and recognizes in the 
mythologies and symbologies that have been 
preserved the fragments of an ancient know- 
ledge that had transcended much that is now 
mysterious. To this ancient 
The School knowledge the existence of 
of the immortal Soul, permanent 
Initiation throughout incarnations and 
beyond the personal conscious- 
ness, was a fact. In schools of initiation dis- 
ciples could be shown the mysteries of their 
own nature and learn to distinguish the various 
centers of consciousness and the differe 
functions of that complex entity, Man. T 
knew how to bid the phantoms of the n 
vanish, and how to awake from dream: 
sorrow to a serene daylight. They stt; 
human nature and found out the causa 
affliction and impotence, which they four 
lie in desire and fear — the twin forces bd 
which man is ever vielding and which nen 
keep him in bondage. So long as we hug « 
personal pleasures, our sorrows will cling t 
us; for these two states are complementar 
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and inseparable. Ancient philosophy teaches 
that everything on the terrestrial plane is sub- 
ject to this duality and that the ordinary human 
consciousness consists of a continual revolution 
of states of pleasure and pain, exaltation and 

dejection, pride and self-re- 

Freedom proach, and so on. This was 

from symbolized by the “ Wheel of 

Attachment Life,” and the way to master 

it was to find the center where 

there is no revolution. This was the meaning 
of the Svastika. 

But we must not give too narrow a meaning 
to the word “ memory." Some memories are 
undesirable and to be banished, but memory 
itself is a comprehensive faculty. "There are 
memories and memories, The minute cells 
of our body have memory, which causes them 
to repeat their functions, producing “ instinct " 
or " automatism.” The animal soul of man has 
its memory, which preserves the record of 
sensory pleasures and pains. The Lower Man- 
as has its memory, which stores up the recol- 
lections of personal life, projects, ambitions, 
loves and hates. But above all the Soul has 
its memory, which preserves records of its 
own blissful existence that cannot be reflected 
in the mirror of the mind until that is cleansed. 
Thus, in a sense, we have to bring back mem- 


ory —the memory of a better state of exist- 
ence, which the Soul knows. 
The Mystery What a thought! Suppos- 


of ing that after all, we have not 
Reawakening yet waked up! Suppose the 
solution of the mystery of life 
consists in waking ир — іп a recollection of 
our real identity! Then, instead of girding at 
God and destiny, we might look forward to 
the time of such an awakening. The idea of 
regarding enlightenment, not as a revelation 
but as a recollection, may be helpful. Where 
and what we shall be after death is one ques- 
tion; where and what we have been before 
birth is another, or perhaps the same. At 
all events the life of the Soul is eternal, having 
no special relation to the future; it is behind, 
before, within, without, beyond all the bound- 
aries. It IS, WAS, and EVER SHALL BE — the 
Eternal Now. STUDENT 


'The Stir of Bohemia 


HERE are two tendencies exhibited in 

national life almost all over the world 

today, superficially diverse yet deeply 
identical. Politically fused nations are accent- 
uating their identity, separating themselves, 
realizing national self-consciousness, claiming 
the right of self-government, trying to get back 
to the best of their own past; and at the same 
time seeking natural unions, uncovering old 
lines of unity and racial affinity. 

The “ Sokol” Movement in Bohemia, of 
which comparatively few Anglo-Saxons or 
Latins have ever heard, embodies both tend- 
encies. Primarily a national stirring among 
the Bohemians, it is spreading beyond the 
country of its origin to her Slav sisters, catch- 
ing fire in Bulgaria, Moravia, Servia, Monte- 
negro, Poland and Russia. It originated under 
the inspiration of two men, Tyrs and Fügner, 
somewhere about 1860, just when the Bohem- 
ian people had succeeded in getting their 
national speech re-established in State and 
municipal life after a silencing which had en- 
dured two hundred years. Its objects, de- 
clared or undeclared, were the physical and 


moral development of the people, the preven- 
tion of the threatened denationalization, and 
the regainment of national independence. Н 
has grown so thoroughly beyond the possi- 
bilities of suppression that the very attempts in 
that direction have ceased.  Congresses are 
held every five years and are attended by dele- 
gates from every town and village in the coun- 
try and by delegates and visitors from many 
other nations. A part of their program con- 
sists of gymnastic displays on a vast and al- 
most unparalleled scale. At the most recent 
of these great gatherings there were no fewer 
than 23,000 participants in the athletic contests 
and exercises, a number which, considering the 
visitors and non-gymnastically inclined dele- 
gates, must have considerably strained the ac- 
commodations of the beautiful city of Prague. 
There were exhibitions of every variety of 
ancient and modern feats of warlike skill and 
strength. Judging by the description of an 
eyewitness, an English delegate who contri- 
butes his impressions to a London paper, the 
pageant would have been as interesting to the 
antiquarian as to the. athlete, to the student 
of the old Olympic Games and the tourna- 
ments of Chivalry as to the Bohemian histor- 
ian of his own country. 

The new national life finding expression in 
the Sokol Movement will doubtless inspire a 
new literature and a new interest in the ancient 
literary monuments, some of which date back 
at least to the Ninth century. Much has 
been lost in the long periods of religious intol- 
erance and obscurantism, but search in the 
libraries and vaults of the old castles may be 
rewarded by rich finds. The nation has had 
its epochs of high culture, producing poetry, 
mysticism, philosophy, and romance. Much 
of this literature is still practically unknown 
beyond the borders, never having been trans- 
lated from the difficult Czech tongue into the 
languages of more western Aryan peoples. If 
the Sokol Movement turns the attention of 
scholars in that direction and thus opens for 
us a new storehouse of literary treasures, we 
shall have abundant reasons for gratitude. 

STUDENT 


A Live Universe 

A NOTED English seismologist, Mr. R. D. 

Oldham, writing in the Quarterly Jour- 

nal of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don, on the rate of transmission of earthquake 
waves in connexion with the origin and nature 
of the great ocean beds, comes near to some 
ancient conceptions as to the real character 
of our planet. He says: 


The origin of the great ocean basins has been the 
subject of many speculations, more or less plausible, 
but none convincing, for the reason that we have no 
knowledge whether these depressions are mere sur- 
face phenomena, or whether they are accompanied 
by and related to differences in the constitution of 
the interior of the earth beneath them. 


Of the two great earthquakes in California 
and Colombia in 1906, which were accurately 
recorded at all the principal seismological sta- 
tions in Europe, he notes the fact that the 
vibrations from these two centers took differ- 
ent routes in their journey eastwards. The 
wave-paths from San Francisco crossed the 
continent of North America, ran under the 
North Atlantic a little south of Iceland anid 
approached the European stations from the 
north-west, their journey being thus continent- 


al and through the shallow waters of the con- 
tinental shelf. The waves from Colombia, on 
the other hand, came through the earth’s crust 
through the deepest part of the North Atlantic. 

We may conclude therefore, that there is good 
ground for supposing that the oceanic basins and con- 
tinental elevations are not merely irregularities of 
surface-form, but are accompanied by and probably 
related to differences in the constitution of the sub- 
stance beneath them, which extends inwards to a 
distance of about one-quarter of the radius. It 1s 
not possible to state the nature of this difference, 
beyond that it is such as to cause a slowing down of 
the rate of propagation of second phase waves under 
the oceans. 

The ancients held that the earth was an 
organic body, the body, as they said, of a great 
goddess. After all, are we so sure that she 
is only one great mass of matter, without parts 
or organs? May there not be ducts, channels, 
a circulation? A heart perhaps, and currents 
of life, and chords sympathetic with the rise 
and fall of nations, and an imagination cognate 
and concurrent with history, and an intimate 
close connexion with man. We are in a live 
Universe, living on a live world, and whatever 
is around us is alive too. STUDENT 


The Explorer’s Field 
EW people realize bow much of our 
planet’s surface yet remains unexplored 
and unmapped. There are of course the 
two polar regions, the ends of the great magnet 
and themselves magnets for successive genera- 
tions of explorers. Much of Africa is still 
unknown, even of parts already appropriated, 
to say nothing of the million square miles 
over which as yet floats no nation’s flag. Even 
Mexico and Central America contain large un- 
known or almost unknown areas, and of South 
America there are still two million square 
miles altogether unpenetrated. Some of this 
great tract, the densely forested basin of the 
Amazon, might almost be called impenetrable. 
There is of course plenty of scope for the 
explorer in Asia; if he likes high ground he 
can try Tibet; if he is not particular about his 
life he may risk it with profit to geography 
and archaeology in Southern Arabia. But 
many other parts of Asia are beckoning. So 
also are Borneo, New Guinea, and an immense 
area of Australia. There is every reason to 
suppose that the islands of the Pacific are not 
yet all, or nearly all, mapped; and if they 
were, that ocean has shown a tendency of late 
to produce some new ones. 
So the explorer need not sigh for fresh 
worlds for, say, a couple of centuries yet. 
STUDENT 


Cometary Phenomena 
ROFESSOR Вгейесһіп'ѕ ^" mechanical " 
theory of cometary phenomena is that * the 
tails and emanations from the nuclei of 

comets are composed of ponderable matter in 
a state of molecular or even atomic attenua- 
tion, which is attracted or repelled by the sun, 
with varying degrees of force, according to 
its chemical nature." But mechanics takes no 
cognizance of repulsive forces! Опе recalls 
H. P. Blavatsky's witty comment on the dilem- 
ma of modern science. “ Science . . . may be 
reminded that the ‘ apple’ is a dangerous fruit. 
For the second time in the history of mankind, 
it may become the cause of the FALL — this 
time of ‘exact’ science. A comet whose tail de- 
fies the law of gravity right in the sun's face can 
hardly be accused of obeying that law." J. 
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The Via Media in Athletics 
MEDICAL, contemporary raises a decid- 
ed protest against college athletics as 
they are now practised. The protest is 
not, mainly, on the ground of waste of time 
but of health. Figures show that the great 
college athlete is likely to be a physiological 
bankrupt and to have a shorter life length than 
the quiet bookworm, objectionable and unbal- 
anced as the latter’s life may also be. 

The whole subject of muscular development 
is thus opened. It is now generally recog- 
nized — except in colleges — that big muscles 
do not mean health and are very likely to be 
the causes of future ill health. A reaction is 
beginning and like all reactions will probably 
go too far. We are already hearing the argu- 
ment that man is now a brain animal, needing 
to depend less and less upon his muscles. He 
has harnessed horses, steam, and electricity: 
let them be the muscles of the future: away 
with gymnastics. А correspondent writes to 
another medical paper, developing the diffi- 
culty. How shall he steer between those who 
tell him that muscular development is a variety 
of suicide, and those who prescribe gymnastics 
as the elixir of life? 

There is a middle path. Muscles have sev- 
eral other functions besides contraction, and 
these others — very necessary to health — are 
but little dependent upon size and very much 
upon elasticity, resilience, mobility. The exer- 
cises should not develop muscles much beyond 
the point which is necessary for the ordinary 
day's duties. But every muscle should always 
be alert and ready for instant call; every 
joint should be ready to go through all its 
natural movements to their maximum. Enough 
time should therefore be given every day to 
gymnastic exercises to ensure that every joint 
is ready to flex and extend and rotate with 
the completest ease and freedom. No man 
should ever allow himself to be “set” any- 
where where nature intended him to be bend- 
able. There is the essence of all the books and 
rules. And they can be obeyed very well partly 
by ten minutes’ work night and morning; and 
partly by doing every physical task that comes 
in one's way with the utmost spring and alert- 
ness. If we have to walk a hundred yards, why 
not walk them well and erect? If a room has 
to be swept, why not do it crisply? In the vast 
majority of cases old age need never mean 
crippledom. STUDENT 


The Golden Age 
IR WILLIAM RAMSAY, the great Eng- 
S lish Chemist, has snatched some time from 
his science to consider the history of re- 
ligions. He explains in the Contemporary 
Review how, starting with the ordinary belief 
that religions and the civilizations in which 
they arise are evolutions from simpler types, 
tvpes which we think exemplified in present 
day savagery, he came gradually to an exactly 
opposite view. The modern method, he says, 


Is based on the assumption that there takes place 
normally a continuous development in religion, in 
thought, and in civilization, since primitive times; 
... that the primitive in religion is barbarous, savage, 


bloodthirsty, and low in the scale of civilization, and 
that the line of growth normally and usually is to- 
ward the milder, the more gracious, and the nobler 
forms of religion; that the primitive type of relig- 
ion can be recovered by studying the savage of the 
present day, and that the lowest savage is the most 
primitive. 

All this he calls in question, now holding the 
belief that religions and civilizations are degen- 
erations from nobler types; that in fact the 
total history of man is so far mainly a history 
of degeneration. 


Wherever evidence exists, with the rarest excep- 
tions, the history of religion among men is a history 
of degeneration; and the development of a few 
Western nations in inventions and in civilizations 
during recent centuries should not blind us to the 
fact that among the vast majority of the nations the 
history of manners and civilization is a story of 
degeneration. 


The Professor came by his view, partly from 
a study of the writings of Paul, partly from a 
survey of the long history of the great nations 
and civilizations that arose, flourished and de- 
cayed, around the basin of the Mediterranean. 
He finally adopts "the practically universal 
view in the ancient world" that decay and 
degeneration is the law of time: 


that the Golden Age lay in the beginning, and every 
subsequent period was a step further down from the 
primitive period of goodness, happiness, and sym- 
pathy with the Divine nature. We are too apt to 
pooh-pooh this ancient doctrine as merely an old 
fashion, springing from the natural tendency of man- 
kind to praise the former times and ways. But it 
was much more than this. It was the reasoned view 
of the philosophers. It colored almost all Greek and 
Roman literature. It lay deep in the heart of the 
pagan world. ... A feeling like this cannot be safely 
set aside as false. It must be explained; and the 
only explanation is that it arose from the universal 
perception of the fact that the history of the Medi- 
terranean world was a story of degeneration and 
decay. 


This is very nearly the teaching of Theoso- 
phy, which however has a much longer view 
of history than the Mediterranean basin can 
afford. As civilization succeeded civilization, 
the line on the whole trending downward, 
something was being acquired, if much was be- 
ing temporarily lost. The infinite pain and 
struggle and bloodshed of the successive 
epochs can only be thought to have counted for 
nothing by those who do not believe in Rein- 
carnation, do not believe that it was the same 
humanity, the same individuals, who from age 
to age constituted the civilized world. Accord- 
ing to Sir William Ramsay the degeneration 
was at root the separation from or ітсгеаѕіпе 
neglect of the Divine; it had also for its cause, 
and to the same extent — for they go together 
— the unbrotherhood of man to man, the ori- 
gin of all evil and all pain. 

So it is no eternal degeneration, but only 
until man has learned its cause through its 
pain; learned it not with mind only but with 
his whole consciousness, learned it until the 
knowing is instinctive. After that there are no 
heights which the Brotherhood of humanity 
may not climb. In the new ascent, even the 
very animal astuteness and cunning which man 


has evolved but to best his fellows, will find 
some legitimate service. If, then, to the pic- 
ture of degeneration we add the idea of Rein- 
carnation, we find that because of its pain, 
degeneration must work out its own cure; 
the idea of brotherhood already in all men's 
mind may at any moment, and must soon, 
ripen into an eternal spiritual instinct. "Then 
the Golden Age will have come back. 

'The history of mankind must look rather 
foolish and meaningless to those who do not 
believe in Reincarnation. Indeed the very 
word becomes somewhat abstract and meta- 
physical: the aeonic course of a stream whose 
constituent drops suddenly and involuntarily 
enter it, stay with it a swift moment, and then 
leave it forever. 

“What,” asks Н. P. Blavatsky, “was the 
religion of the Third and Fourth Races? " — 
those Races which, preceding our Aryan, wit- 
nessed the duration and fall of the Golden Age. 


In the common acceptation of the term, neither 
the Lemurians, nor yet their progeny, the Lemuro- 
Atlanteans, had any; for, they knew no dogma, nor 
had they to believe on faith. No sooner had the 
mental eye of man been opened to understanding. 
than the Third Race felt itself one with the ever- 
present. .. . All, the One Universal Deity. Endowed 
with divine powers, and feeling in himself his inner 
God, each felt he was a Man-God in his nature, 
though an animal in his physical self. The struggle 
between the two began from the very day they tasted 
of the fruit of the Tree of Wisdom; the struggle 
for life between the spiritual and the psychic, the 
psychic and the physical. 


The struggle goes on yet; but the awaken- 
ing, *in a moment of time," cannot now be 
far away; and then all the difficulties will van- 
ish from the path to real life, the life for which 
all has been preparation. STUDENT 


The Human Trinity 


OX of the best definitions of sin ever 
made appeared in the September Nine- 
teeth Century and After, over the signa- 
ture of a bishop. Sin is given as the deliberate 
identification of the self with its infinite cap- 
acities, with satisfactions that are finite. The 
“Fall” did not consist in the fact “that the 
man was infinite and has become finite, but in 
the fact that, being infinite, he has consciously 
identified himself with finite satisfactions.” ` 
The Bishop may now go further and see that 
there is a part of man’s consciousness which 
never did descend from its high and proper es- 
tate, the Soul, without whose constant prompt- 
ings and inspiration, man would have no way 
or possibility of re-ascending. It sent the lab- 
orer, the man, into the vineyard to cultivate it, 
— the vineyard of the world of matter and 
sensation. But he has forgotten his task. 
| Мап, as Paul said, is triple, a trinity in con- 
sciousness. There is the sense consciousness 
of body, in which he has lost himself ; there is 
himself, the “ soul” of Paul, with the unused 
power to gain freedom; there is his overshad- 
owing Soul, the “spirit” of Paul. And be- 
yond is that state or Presence which is the sup- 
port and the ultimate reason of all, to which 
he may ascend through the path and help and 
intermediation of the Soul-Christos. STUDENT 
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Birth and Death of Nations 
HE following ques- 
tion and answer ap- 
pear in the columns 
of a newspaper: 


Why should the greatness 
of Greece and Rome have 
passed away and they have 
fallen into their present de- 
crepitude? 

For the same reason that 
the oldest man you know has 
passed beyond the years of 
his greatest power and fallen 
into decrepitude. Nations are 
like individuals; they have 
their infancy, youth, manhood, 
old age and dissolution. Some 
die in infancy and others grow 
to the age of senility. 


The answer must have 
been unsatisfactory to the 
questioner, It says, “ for 
the same reason as men do,” but does not give 
that reason. It is implied, however, that the 
mere statement of the general law of birth and 
‘death is sufficient. But the questioner had 
something more in his mind. He felt that the 
truth is incompletely. stated when we simply 
say of the Greek civilization that it arose, cul- 
minated, and perished. He felt that there was 
a futility, a waste, in the idea of a great civil- 
ization being painfully evolved, only to perish 
and to be succeeded by another equally futile 
effort on the part of another nation. In short, 
the intuition contradicted the voice of conven- 
tional belief. 

The case is of course the same with regard 
to individual man. If he is born, grows to ma- 
turity and dies, and that is all, there is the same 
purposelessness and sense of failure in his car- 
eer. But it is only the more external parts of 
man’s nature that are subject to this process of 
birth and death. Man has a body, which, to- 
gether with various other components, makes 
up the temporal and impermanent part of him. 
This is born, grows up and dies. But the man 
himself, the dweller in the tabernacle, the user 
of the instruments, is not touched by death. 
As there is in man that which survives the 
changes in his atoms and is permanent through- 
out a lifetime, so also there is that which, lying 
still deeper yet, survives the changes in his per- 
sonality — the Soul or real Man which incarn- 
ates again and again. 

While for ordinary purposes of reasoning it 
may answer well enough to reason from the 
standpoint of terrestrial life, it should be re- 
membered that questions like the one asked 
above take us into deeper water, and we have 
to bear in mind that the phenomenal world is 


only an outer seeming, compared with the real 


Life of which it is the reflection. The real 
Life of a nation, as of a man, is something that 
escapes the senses and finite understanding. 
The man’s personality or the external history 
of the nation are only the outer manifestation 
of the real Life. And, as the successive in- 
carnations of a man are but the successive out- 
ward phases of his real Life as a Soul, so there 
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is what might be called a Soul dwelling in the 
nation. If it is permissible to speak of men 
collectively as constituting a definite entity 
called a nation, then it is also permissible to do 
the same thing when speaking of Souls. The 
glery that was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome have not perished, but have passed 
on to other races, or are yet waiting to re- 
appear in future races. Everything in the tem- 
poral world must obey the law of birth and 
death, for everything manifested has two ends 
and a middle. But there is no reason to bewail 
the fact. 

Nevertheless there is something to bewail in 
the case of many of the races that have passed ; 
for they did not live to a healthy old age and 
die a natural death. "They died prematurely 
as the result of abuse of their powers and per- 
ished violently. Perhaps there are on earth 
races which did not die prematurely but have 
lived on into venerable old age. Our race has 
the chance of passing away prematurely and 
ingloriously or of passing the danger-point and 
living to old age. But it must die some time, 
like all mere forms. 

All this is important as helping to counteract 
the cynicism and pessimism that colors our his- 
tory books and so much of our thought. As 
long as we have our eyes fixed on external 
forms we see only the change and decay and 
lose sight of the continuous life and undying 
progress within. Theosophy has a continual 
war to wage against these cynical views which 
fill the world with despair and dampen down 
all hope and effort. It is verily a gospel of 
renewed Life for humanity. STUDENT 


Recent Maya Discoveries 
T would be well for science if, in the matter 
of archaeology, it could so far master the 
spirit of precipitancy and justify its boast- 
ed reputation for being “ cold-blooded,” as to 
postpone the erection of theories about the ori- 
gin of humanity until more facts have been 
collected. When even in Asia and Europe, on 
sites that have been occupied for millenniums, 
discoveries are continually made of things 


never before suspected, 
what must be the case as 
regards America, in places 
where white man has nev- 
er set foot? "Those local- 
ities where the great Maya 
ruins are found are cov- 
ered with dense forest, in- 
fested by tropical heat and 
fever, and guarded by hos- 
tile tribes; and we have 
not yet seen all the sur- 
face, let alone what is 
underground. However, 
explorers are not wholly 
wanting; and in Records 
of the Past there is a brief 
account of some recent 
Maya' discoveries by the 
Count de Périgny. He has 
discovered four groups of 
ruins in the southern part 
of Yucatan, some distance 
from the Maya village of Ycaiché, not so well 
preserved as those of northern Yucatan, but 
still strong and effective despite their age. The 
details of these various discoveries are not yet 
published, but they include several pyramids, 
buildings with rooms and underground pas- 
sages, hieroglyphics, chief among which is the 
serpent's head; and the remains of a city. 
The architecture had special characteristics, 
besides its affinities with other Maya architec- 
ture; doubtless there was variety of taste in 
those days as now. STUDENT 


Belittling Rameses the Great 
UCH that has previously been given out 
as history about Rameses II is now, we 
are told, discovered to be wrong. But 
some archaeologists, instead of taking the 
blame themselves seem inclined to shift it off 
upon Rameses! 


Certain Egyptologists claim to have discovered that 
Rameses IJ was a much overrated man and say he 
was not entitled to the appellation of “great,” with 
which historians have honored him. . . . The more 
we discover about Rameses, the more convinced we 
are he was a fraud. 


How can Rameses be held responsible for 
the changing opinions of historians? It is 
necessary first to prove “intent to deceive.” 
And what did he do that has led to this accusa- 
tion? He simply did what was a common 
practice in antiquity, as other instances show 
— restored old temples that had been suffered 
to fall into decay. He beautified his country 
as much as possible by building and restoring. 
The assumption that in inscribing his own 
name on buildings originally erected by others, 
he meant to deceive, is simply guessing. The 
notice from which we quote goes on to say 
that “ Rameses was not great in any way”; 
which is quite contrary to what is known about 
him. Posterity regarded him as one of the 
greatest kings of Egypt and it is too much to 
think that all historians were fooled by what 15 
described as “colossal vanity" in writing his 
name on other people's work and not building 
anything on his own account. STUDENT 
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Right end Left 
R. LIEPMANN a German physiologist, 
has taken us one very decided step fur- 
ther:towards the solution of the prob- 
lem of righthandedness. Most people know 
that we speak by means of a certain convolu- 
tion in the left brain. With the left brain we 
also move the right arm and leg; and with 
the right brain the left arm and leg. But it 
now turns out that the right brain is consider- 
ably less intelligent than the left. If the left 
be injured or diseased, so that the right half 
of the body is more or less paralyzed, the unin- 
telligence of the unaided right brain is then 
very likely to show up clearly. Its unintelli- 
gence shows itself in the imperfection of the 
movements of the left side of the body. In 
some cases the right brain, unguided by the 
left, appears almost idiotic. 

Loss of the power of speech is commonly 
called aphasia; but there are several condi- 
tions included under that one term. The 
mechanism of speech may alone be paralyzed, 
all else being perfect. The mechanism may be 
perfect, but the memory of how to work it may 
be gone. The patient knows what word he 
wants to say, recognizes what is said to him, 
can read and write; but he cannot connect 
the word in his mind with the mechanism of 
speech. Ог a misconnexion may be made 
and a wrong word uttered. And then he may 
or may not recognize it as the wrong word. 
‘There are various degrees up to complete in- 
ability to use any words either with lips or 
pen and to recognize any when he sees or 
hears them. 

Somewhat the same state may come about 
through injury or disease with regard to ob- 
jects and movements in general There may 
of course be complete motor paralysis. The 
motor mechanism may be perfect and the pa- 
tient know what movement he wants to make, 
yet may make another or an excessive one. 
Locomotor Ataxia is characterized by mis- 
judged movements. The movement may be 
wholly wrong, as where the patient behaves 
with a toothbrush as if it were a cigar, putting 
it to his mouth, and in that case he may or may 
not know of the error. In extreme cases, 
corresponding with extreme cases of aphasia, 
objects may not be recognized for what they 
are at all and wholly and constantly irrelevant 
actions done with them. This of course is 
idiocy. Я 

It has been found that the right brain, left 
without guidance from the left, often acts 
like an idiot, the mind remaining perfectly 
intelligent. Disease of the left brain some- 
times puts it out of court, the right side of 
the body being consequently paralyzed. The 
tight brain being unaffected, the left side of 
the body preserves perfect movement. But 
its movements are likely to be ill-judged, per- 
haps excessive, perhaps utterly irrelevant and 
idiotic. The state is called Apraxia. One sucn 
patient, says Dr. Liepmann, set his eveglasses 
on his protruded tongue instead of his nose ; 
another put a match between his lips as if it 
were a cigarette — and so оп. But when the 
right brain is diseased and the left half of 


the body paralyzed, we never find the healthy 
left brain permitting any such foolishness on 
its half of the body. The inference is there- 
fore that the right brain requires the constant 
supervision of the left. Without that super- 
vision it does not seem to remember what 
objects are nor what actions should be made 
with respect to them. It is therefore natural 
that the left brain should be alone concerned 
with speech, a complicated set of actions re- 
quiring the constant and swift work of mem- 
ory and perception. 

Why we are better related to the external 
world by the left brain than the right, remains 
of course still unsolved. Still, we have learned 
one more fact. STUDENT 


Direct Power 

HERE is another claimant for the honor 

of delivering us from the necessity of 

burning coal in order to run our mach- 
inery. The medium in this latitude for run- 
ning the motor, is, we are told, ether; but 
the inventor thinks that in the tropics water 
would do. The ether or water is contained in 
blackened pipes, curled in the bottom of a 
shallow box exposed to the sun and covered 
with two layers of glass. 

All light rays are in some degree also heat 
rays. To these, glass is of course transpar- 
ent. But not all heat rays are light rays; 
these, glass will not transmit. The glass over 
the box admits the light-heat rays, which heat 
the pipes and the ether within. But this 
heat, being no longer luminous, cannot get out 
of the box. The heat within, therefore, as 
long.as the sun shines, steadily rises. The 
inner layer of glass becomes warm, hot; but 
its heat is additionally retained by the non- 
conducting layer of air between the two sheets 
of glass. The pipe is blackened in order to 
prevent the rays of light-heat from being re- 
flected back whence they came. 

If we could see the machine of a century 
hence, we should perhaps, with our present 
knowledge, entirely fail to understand its work- 
ing. Our grand-children may use sun-forces, 
earth-magnetism and earth-electricity, earth- 
heat, and probably radiant energy from ele- 
ments still unknown lying deep in the crust, 
in ways we cannot imagine. Machines may 
become much simpler, cleaner, less detrimental 
to health, and men will not have to sweat in 
the bowels of the ships. With the advent of 
real civilization they will still be used, perhaps 
more than now. But their very use may be- 
come one of the fine arts, and a workman may 
come to love an almost living machine as the 
violinist his instrument. STUDENT 


Animal and Vegetable Bodies 

HE cutting of flowers is probably no more 

painful or disagreeable to a plant than 

is the cutting of his hair to a man. 
Nevertheless there is some evidence that the 
plant is not purely passive to the operation. 
Recent experiment has shown that for example 
an onion taken entire from the ground in- 
cluding its tops, and then cut, suffers a rise 
of temperature — а “fever” as a New York 
botanist calls it. But probably the bolometer 


would show a minute rise of temperature ‘in 
the human body after a cutting of the hair. 

The body of an animal is more absolutely a 
unit than that of a plant. Each cell, and each 
organ of the latter, separated, can, under pro- 
per conditions, go on with its life and usually 
reproduce the whole from itself. But that is 
not true of any cell or organ of the animal, 
except very far down the scale. The botanist 
we have quoted describes a very instructive 
experiment showing the divisible life of the 
plant. If into six jars are put respectively, 
(1) a root, (2) stems, (3) leaves, (4) flowers, 
(5) germinating seeds, and (6) nothing: we 
shall find that at the end of twelve hours a 
lighted candle will burn in the last only. The 
contents of the other five, going on with their 
life, have as usual been consuming oxygen and 
giving out carbonic acid. This is independent 
of the other and opposite function, seen in 
growing plants, of taking in carbonic acid, 
fixing its carbon and returning the oxygen; 
and is much in excess of it. A sufficient num- 
ber of growing plants, or even of cut flowers, 
in a room will spoil the air as much as a pair 
of human lungs. (Which is not to say that 
a bedroom may not have a pot of geraniums 
or a vase of cut flowers!) 

Weight for weight, some plants use up more 
oxygen than a living animal body; some very 
much more. Because’a plant, though an or- 
ganism, is also much more a set of separable 
organisms than an animal, each part of it looks 
after itself in the task of oxygen getting. In 
the animal there is of course one general veh- 
icle and apparatus for the supply of oxygen 
all round—the lungs and blood. But each 
part of the plant goes to the air direct for what 
it wants. The roots get oxygen from the con- 
stantly renewed supply in the soil, and the 
earth's soil is one huge breather breathing once 
a day. As the sun warms it, the contained 
air, charged with the products of the respira- 
tion of countless roots, escapes; as it cools 
by night, it draws in a new supply. So the 
roots are not neglected in the general scheme. 
All things work together for life. STUDENT 


Dew Ponds 
р“ MARLOTH'S experiments on Table 
Mountain are interesting, but they hard- 
ly bear, so far as one can see, upon the 
dew-pond problem. Among .others, he sur- 
rounded a rain-gauge of 5 inches diameter 
with reeds a foot high. This gauge collected 
sixteen times the quantity of water that was 
found in gauges not thus surrounded. It 
was evident that the reeds attracted and con- 
densed the water not only immediately about 
their own stems but for some space around. 
But most dew ponds, containing a perennial 
supply of crystal water, have no sort of vege- 
tation in their neighborhood. Granting to 
plants the power of condensing water from the 
air — perhaps when or because they are of an 
electrically different sign — the dew pond diffi- 
culty is exactly where it was. Is this problem 
also, possibly electrical? Indeed the ordinary 
theory of the formation of dew is thought to 
need an alterative tonic. STUDENT 
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“Draining the Ostia Marshes 

HE draining of the Os- 

tia Marshes near Rome 

is the subject of an ar- 
ticle by Professor Rodolfo 
Lanciani in the Youth's Com- 
panion. He says that it is dif- 
ficult to grasp that it has tak- 
en the Latin race thirty cen- 
turies to find out why thous- 
ands of its best sons were 
carried off by a mysterious 
scourge in the early fall of 
each year. In early days the 
Alban and Sabatine volcanoes 
were still in full activity and 
many geysers and hot springs 
filled the air with disinfecting 
vapors, so that these “ Fields 
of Fire" were celebrated cure 
resorts in spite of the swamps 
in the valley. But even in the 
days of early Rome the lower 
levels seem to have been sub- 
ject to fever, and towards the 
end of the Republic there 
were three temples of the Dea 
Febris left standing in Rome. ' 
After the fall of the Empire 
we hear of a chapel in honor 
of the Madonna della Febre 
and her image is still to be 
seen in the crypts of St. Pe- 
ter's. But not until many cen- 
turies did these prayers take 
effect. In 1874, before the 
advent of the mosquito the- 
ory, was begun the campaign against the 
marshes, the object béing to drain them along 
the coast from Civitá Vecchia to Porto d'An- 
zio. In 1882 there came into the neighborhood 
two powerful bands of workmen, each of 
six or seven hundred strong, who had obtained 
from the Government the concession for drain- 
ing the two great marshes in the midst of 
which Ostia stands. These workmen were 
sturdy independent folk from Ravenna, a 
northern region which did not yet recognize 
the monarchy. They were organized under 
their own overseer, who alone was responsible 
to the Government. This little community 
worked in the mud for seven years, during 
which time they loyally persevered with their 
difficult and disagreeable task. Their rough 
aloofness was overcome by the courage of 
the King Umberto, who visited them person- 
ally and by his courage and tact succeeded in 
quite reconciling these ardent anti-monarchists 
to the person of their sovereign. At the com- 
pletion of the work they asked his permission 
to settle on the lands they had reclaimed; and 
this was granted on payment of a nominal 
rental of a few francs. Hence the pestilential 
character of the neighborhood was entirely 
removed and a new and industrious commun- 
ity established where formerly were malarial 
swamps. For, even if the mosquito be the sole 
cause of the fever, at all events his breeding 
grounds have been taken away. STUDENT 
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Soil Inoculation 

НЕ process of feeding the soil with avail- 

able nitrogen by introducing into it 

micro-organisms which gather nitrogen 
from the atmosphere was mentioned in an art- 
icle оп Kalkstickstoff in No. 25 of this vol- 
ume. These organisms live in the roots of 
plants and can effect a combination between 
the nitrogen in the air and the salts in the soil. 
Clover, beans, peas, etc., have in their roots 
certain little nodosities which are colonies of 
nitrifying microbes. 

An English Cambridge Professor pursued 
some practical investigations into this method 
in 1906, in 200 different fields throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland, and declared that 
the experiments were successful to the extent 
of 90%. In Scotland results were obtained 
with clover and vetch; near Sheffield with 
peas and beans; and in Ireland with flowers. 

STUDENT 


Bird-Life Annihilated by Cats 
N a small island called Mangare, near 
Pitt Island, New Zealand, some rabbits 
were introduced and they multiplied 
considerably; so that when the island was 
subsequently turned into a sheep run, cats 
were turned loose with a view to destroying 
the rabbits. But the result was the destruction 
of every native bird on the island and the sea- 
birds no longer visit it. Before this there 


were many kinds of birds, but now the deso- 
lation of bird-life is total. The same thing has 
happened on Stephen's Island in Cook Strait, 
where the lighthouse keepers, who arrived in 
1894 brought with them a cat, which escaped 
when it was about to produce a litter; and in 
a few years all the bird-life had disappeared. 
STUDENT 


Gem Production in the United States : 
T is difficult to obtain an accurate account 
of the precious stone production in the 
United States, but from the statistics 
available a fairly accurate estimate may 
be made, and such an estimate for the year 
1906 shows that the value of precious stones, 
excluding pearls, was only $208,000. The 
kinds found were, in order of their total value, 
as follows: tourmaline, sapphire, chrvsoprase, 
turquoise, spodumene (kunzite and hiddenite), 
and beryl; the balance being various gem min- 
erals such as garnets and quartz gems, and a 
few amethysts and rubies. 

The tourmalines come from California, Col- 
orado, Maine and Connecticut; sapphires from 
Montana, North Carolina and Idaho; chryso- 
prase from California; turquoise from Ariz- 
ona and New Mexico; spodumene from Cali- 
fornia; beryls from California, Colorado, 
North Carolina, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Maine; and rubies from North Car- 
olina and Idaho. STUDENT 
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A Lomaland Revival gf ап Ancient Craft 

RECENT number of a well-known art 

review published an article on the 

craft of batik-making, so-called, of es- 
pecial interest to the students in the Lomaland 
Department of arts and crafts. The writer 
describes batiking to be a method of dyeing 
practised by the native Javanese, and relates 
that the craft is a favorite pastime of the 
noble ladies of Java and that its interesting 
technique has been passed on from mother to 
daughter for generations. To see the batik- 
sters at work is one of the novel sights of the 
beautiful island of Java. The writer errs, 
however, when she considers this art-craft un- 
developed in America. 

Very shortly after Katherine Tingley came 
to Point Loma, now nearly eight years ago, 
she established the order of Craftsmen within 
the Student body which included, besides art- 
ists, mechanics and men and women skilled 
in the industrial processes of the day. From 
this developed the Lomaland Department of 
Arts and Crafts which has since done such 
notable work in all its branches. The objects 
of the Arts and Crafts Department, as estab- 
lished by Katherine Tingley, was to restore 
handicraft to its proper dignity in life that it 
might become an agent of moral regeneration 
and evolution; and to revive some of the beau- 
tiful ancient crafts whose traditions and frag- 
mentary relics speak so eloquently and justly 
of the love of the beautiful and the joy of 
work among ancient peoples. 

One of the first revivals was of the ancient 
craft of dyeing by hand, and in the early days 
—the pioneer times we love to call them — 
it was no uncommon sight to see women, who 
had previously taken it for granted that dye- 
ing could be done only in large quantities by 
the aid of machinery, bending anxiously over 
a single dye-pot, and using the dye-stick with 
all the fervor of a witch brewing a magic 
potion. The first efforts were crude, but soon, 
very soon indeed, the Woman’s Exchange and 


Nothing makes the soul so pure, so religious, as the 


endeavor to create something perfect.— Michelangelo 


SONNET ON SHAKESPEARE 
MATTHEW Авмогр 

(у'н: abide our question. Thou art free. 

^ We ask and ask--- thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the toftiest hill, 
Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 
Planting his stedfast footsteps in the sea, 
Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foiled searching of mortality 
And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-schooled, self-scanned, self-honored, self-secure, 
Didst tread on earth unguessed at. Better so! 
All pain the immortal spirit must endure, 
All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, 
Find their sole speech in that victorious brow. 


Mart began to show, in examples of their 
handicraft, delicate tints and deep notes of 
color that visitors from far and near declared 
could not be found elsewhere. “ Where do 
you get such colors?” was the frequent and 
even anxious query from artists and artisans 
as well as from the general public. 

Soon the dyers were not satisfied with 
single-toned fabrics, beautiful as they were in 
the soft tints that matched the Lomaland sea, 
sky, and distant mountains, for they were 
artists as well as craftsmen. They longed to 
embellish their work with the beauty of line 
and form. But no machinery fitted with en- 
graved rolls of copper was at hand; only 
the simple dye-bath and stove. So the artist 
began to invent means for the execution of 
design. The results showed the creative im- 
pulse. The most undreamed-of effects came to 
be produced. Window draperies were dyed 
which, when hung, admitted the sunshine with 
the luminous glow of stained glass, so that 
* luminous window draperies” seemed to be 
the only appropriate name for them; yet even 
this was but a beginning in the development 
of the craft. Working in the natural unham- 
pered and self-reliant way, new methods of 
applying both basic color and design were 
evolved, original to the creators, since they 


were working along strictly empirical lines. 
Unconsciously to themselves they were un- 
ravelling some of the perplexing secrets of 
ancient craftsmanship; human wit and ingen- 
uity were teaching them to solve the old prob- 
lems in the ancient way. Incidentally, they 
were getting close to the heart of the peoples 
of the past, by working, though all uncon- 
sciously, as they had worked. 

Among the stages of development of the 
craft, or better, art, of dyeing, in Lomaland, 
was this very batik making. It was the result 
of an original creative impulse to satisfy the 
demand for larger and more dignified design. 
This, the process of batiking, in an artist's 
hands, fulfils admirably. — . 

The batik-making described in the review, 
however, stops far short of the Lomaland 
development of the craft. Ever new and 
quaint devices have been added for securing 
unusual and rich color effects and for apply- 
ing both conventional and naturalistic design, 
for the impelling force has constantly been 
the art instinct. Not only have draperies, 
window hangings, upholstery materials, and 
floor coverings, in fact, all the manifold ac- 
cessories of interior decoration, been artistic- 
ally designed and successfully executed, but 
the brilliant success of the Woman’s Exchange 
and Mart in their recent costuming of the 
splendid pageantry of 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream, as presented by Katherine Tingley, 
was due in no small measure to the artistic 
skill and resource of its corps of artist-dyers. 
No mere machine-dyed fabrics could have so 
charmingly and fancifully succeeded in catch- 
ing the elusive delicacy of the magical moon- 
light, nor the gorgeous shimmer of the stately 
robes worn at the ducal palace; and the cos- 
tumes of that play were the wonder and ad- 
miration of press and people alike. 

Nowhere else, it is safe to say, and in no 
other time, have such exquisite webs, ex- 
quisite in color and design, come from the dye- 
bath; for never in historic times have artists 
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and craftsmen of truer feeling for color de- 
voted attention to the simple craft of applying 
it to textile fabrics by means of dye-stuffs. 
The development of the craft has been of 
fascinating interest. It has included within 
it other and still more ancient and primitive 
methods than batiking, indeed, in the Loma- 
land Department of Arts and Crafts, the whole 
history of dyeing has repeated itself, and 
some entirely new effects have been produced. 
The future promises wonderful things along 
this line. А LoMALAND CRAFTSWOMAN 


The Woman's View 
NE of England's foremost woman novel- 
ists has been bestirring herself recently 
anent the humiliating position so eager- 
ly accepted by a certain class of titled men, 
i. e., the indolent and, so to speak, wmmoral and 
impoverished few who marry solely for money. 
Women who marry for titles have long been 
berated. The subject, indeed, is well-nigh 
worn out. This novelist presents a telling pic- 
ture of the other side of the shield in speak- 
ing of 
the miserable position voluntarily held by certain 
noblemen, who, because they have placed themselves 
in the unnatural and unbecoming condition of owing 
everything to their wives’ money, permit these wives 
to play fast and loose with their honor and good 
name and apparently shut their eyes to infidelities 
which make them a byword of contempt of all 
self-respecting commoners. 

It would be a wholesome and refreshing stimulus 
to society if such blueblooded lackeys could awake 
to the fact that manhood is better than money and 
of their own free will and choice would go out to 
hard labor in the goldfields or elsewhere and earn 
their own livelihood bravely and independently in- 
stead of lounging and frittering away their days as 
silent, inactive spectators of their wives' degradation. 


Further on she writes: 

It ts certain that the true intention of woman's 
destiny has not yet been carried out. She is fighting 
towards it, but is using her weapons wildly and in 
various directions. It is not by opposing herself to 
man that she can be his real helpmeet, neither by 
supporting him on her money, whether such money 
be earned or inherited, and not by adopting his pas- 
iimes and aping his manners. 

It is by cultivating to the utmost every sweet and 
sacred sentiment of womanhood, every grace of re- 
finement and beauty; by taking her share of the 
world’s intellectual work with force as well as with 
modesty; by showing a faultless example of gentle 
reserve and delicate chastity. 

When man begins to understand that woman is 
not meant to be a toy or a drudge, but a comrade, 
the closest, best and truest God has given him, then 
the clouds will clear and marriage will be a blessing 
instead of a curse. 

(Italics mine) STUDENT 


The Tyranny of Fashion 
Ах old Quaker's saying runs thus: “ АП 
the world is queer but thee and me, 
Priscilla, and even thou art a little 
queer." О tempora! О mores! 

All idiosyncrasies seem queer to us except- 
ing our own, the while we may be serving a 
fickle goddess and knowing it not, clinging to 
senseless and injurious customs and discarding 
sensible and comfortable ones as soon as the 
mandate goes forth that “ Fashion says thus 
and so." How many women or girls have the 
courage to take a stand and set up an ideal of 
their own? 

Think of how so many clothe themselves, 


э 


and, worse than all, their children. They put 
befeathered bonnets on tiny tots, furs around 
their necks, short skirts, short socks and low 
shoes! this in winter. But in summer it is 
just as ridiculous; stiffly starched piqués that 
must not be wrinkled or soiled and small caps 
that allow the hot sun to burn down upon and 
injure the eyes. Poor little children! If they 
had anything to say in the matter would they 
not rejoice іп a gingham apron and a broad- 
brimmed hat for summer and, for winter, 
warm, stockings and shoes and underwear, 
light and warm and covering the whole body, 
so that cumbersome wraps are not so ne- 
cessary? 

Many boys have sensible clothes, but the 
little girl is handicapped from the start. Low- 
necked and short-sleeved in baby clothes, later 
all dressed in white, furry and fuzzy in winter, 
lacey and starchy in summer; few are the 
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minutes in which to relax and be “ off parade,” 
for at all costs the white clothes must not be 
soiled! 

Thus it has come to be that to appeal to the 
outer eye, making everything conform to fash- 
ion's false standards, is the aim and object of 
nearly all young girls today. They cannot be 
blamed, for they have been given no other 
ideal. They have not been taught that their 
bodies are sacred, that they should fit them- 
selves for the duties and responsibilities of 
womanhood by being so exquisitely pure and 
clean in person and in mind that an impure 
thought or word, or a senseless, harmful mode 
of dress, can find no dwelling place in their 
lives. 

It is not the outward eye, for that any silly 
or erratic person may attract, but the inner eye 
that sees things as they are, that all women 
really desire to please. Therefore this subject 
of fashion is an important one from many 
standpoints. In viewing the styles and rumin- 
ating on their many changes one is forced to 


acknowledge that very few, if any, seem to be 
designed with the idea that they are to clothe 
a form that has a spark of divinity within it, 
and is really a Temple of God. 

A КА]А YocA STUDENT 


Jottings an? Doings 

Біснт English girls have the distinction of 
being the first ladies’ crew to pull a racing 
sculling eight. Sculling and the craft used 
for the sport are not the same as rowing and 
the ordinary racing boat pulled with oars, in 
which several ladies’ crews have distinguished 
themselves. These English girls have been 
carefully trained by an enthusiastic oarsman 
who is justly proud of their success. Н. Н. 


A BELGIAN truck gardener in Kansas City 
was recently arrested for working his wife and 
daughter at the plough. Не had at the time 
well-kept horses. He said that “ еу must do 
something to earn their living as he could not 
support them for nothing,” when the Humane 
agent threatened him with arrest, and he fur- 
ther added, “ It is the custom in the old coun- 
try to work the women, why not here? Isn't 
this country free?” He was informed that 
such ideals of the status of women were not in 
high esteem in this country. But what is the 
real status of women who will submit — as did 
these, it is stated — to such indignity without 
protest? That is the vital query. STUDENT 


EACH year witnesses an increasing number 
of women from other lands who seek Ameri- 
can institutions for training along different 
lines. While a few of these remain after com- 
pleting their studies, the majority return to 
their own countries. Recently a young Syrian 
woman completed the course in nursing at 
the Woman's Hospital in connexion with the 
Philadelphia Training School for Nurses and 
was graduated with high honors. She had 
grown to womanhood in America, but knowing 
the great need for nurses in her native land 
she determined to return there to practise 
her profession and left soon after graduation 
for her ancestral home in Syria, STUDENT 


THAT society women now and then use their 
talents for more worthy ends than slavish con- 
formity to the decrees of the fashionable 
world, is evidenced by the case of a prominent 
New York woman who has recently published 
a hand-book of English parliamentary law. 
The very gratifying reception which this book 
received in England shows that it was not the 
work of a dilettante. The London County 
Council has gone so far as to pass a resolution 
endorsing it, a most unusual thing, and the 
book has received the commendation of author- 
ities both in England and America. Н. Н. 


Paris, Oct. 26—M me. Jeanne Girard and Professor 
Pinard of the Paris Academy of Medicine have 
founded a school for little mothers here which is de- 
veloping with great success. For, after all, maternity 
does not of necessity bring knowledge with it, and 
not only the mothers of the babies of the poor, but 
often, too, their little sisters have solid need of teach- 
ing. We all know how many accidents occur daily 
to babies, owing to a carelessly adjusted pin, an ill- 
washed bottle, fruit given for a treat, draughts, dirty 
sponges, which cause 25 percent of infant blindness, 
and many other things which education in nursing 
will prevent. The school for little mothers has been 
started in the very thick of the working quarter of 
Paris. Little girls of 10 are taught the care of 
babies—Los Angeles (Cal.) Examiner. 
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The Chevalier Bayard | 
AYARD, “le chevalier 
sans peur et sans re- | 
proche " — such was the 
title that he won in life, and 
such it has followed him down 
through centuries of history 
and romance. The words stir 
us today with the great things 
they imply. 

In the “pleasant land of 
France,” in the country of 
Dauphiny he was born, in 
1476 — Pierre Bayard de Ter- 
rail. The old chronicles say 
that “as scarlet surpasses all 
other dyes, the Dauphinese 
are called by all who know 
them (without disparagement 
of other regions) the scarlet 
of the French nobility.” The 
little Pierre was born of one 
of these families, a noble one, 
whose sons for generations had loved king and 
country and honor well enough to die for them. 
At the age of thirteen Pierre chose for him- 
self the profession of arms. During his life, 
which was not a long one, he served three 
kings of France — Charles VIII, Louis XII 
and Francis 1 — served them with fidelity, 
courage and honor, and with never an iota of 
self-seeking. 

He began his career as a page to the Duke 
of Savoy, in whose household he remained 
for six months, being trained in all knightly 
exercises and excelling all the other pages in 
prowess, and winning the love of great and 
small; for from the first he showed those 
qualities of courtesy, generosity and valor, 
which made him so beloved through life. 
About this time the Duke went to Lyons to 
pay a visit to King Charles. Here it was that 
Bayard won the nickname of “ Piquet," a spur, 
the king being so pleased with his fine horse- 
manship and graceful manners that he asked 
the Duke of Savoy that Bayard might be 
transferred to the royal service. He was put 
in charge of the Count de Ligny for further 
training for knighthood. Three years Bayard 
passed thus and at the end of that time the 
Lord de Ligny dismissed him from pagehood, 
made him a knight and a gentleman of his 
household, and from this time he became “ le 
Chevalier Bayard.” 

We love to read in the old French chronicle 
of Bayard’s first feat of knighthood. He was 
then seventeen years of age, and a passage of 
arms having been proclaimed by Master Claude 
de Vaudray, a gentleman of Burgundy and one 
invincible in the science of arms, Bayard was 
seized by a desire to touch the shields which 
were suspended, that all who would display 
their skill at the tournament, might touch and 
have their names inscribed by the king-at- 
arms. When the report ran through Lyons 
that Bayard had touched Master Claude's 
shield, all were amazed at his daring, and we 
are told that the Lord of Ligny would not have 
taken ten thousand crowns for the news. 
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From “A POET’S HOPE” 
William Ellery Channing 
I AM not earth-born, though I here delay ; 
Hope's child, I summon infiniter powers; 
And laugh to see the mild and sunny day 
Smile on the shrunk and thin autumnal hours; 
I laugh, for hope hath happy place with me--- 
If my bark sinks, "tis to another sea. 


Bayard's reason for what he had done is char- 
acteristic: “ Mountjoy, my friend,” he said, 
* what I do is not from pride or overboldness, 
but only from a desire to learn the science of 
arms by degrees from those who can teach me." 

The day of the tourney came and the Lord 
of Vaudray was encountered by many gallant 
gentlemen of the household of King Charles; 
but of all who came none did so well, either on 
horseback or on foot, as Bayard. By the laws 
of the tourney, as each one finished his bout 
he was led along the lists, his visor up, that all 
might know who he was, and Bayard, who 
was by far the youngest and who was pale 
and rather delicate looking, was acclaimed vic- 
tor by all. Next day the Lord de Ligny made 
Bayard one of his company and sent him to the 
garrison that he might go in training for the 
stern service of war. On parting from him 
the king said, " Piquet, my friend, may God 
develop in thee that fearless manhood which 
thy noble youth so graciously promises." Sev- 
eral years he spent thus and we are told that 
he failed in nothing that was a duty. 

I would we had space to tell of the many 
gallant jousts that he won, and the prizes that 
he often disclaimed and bestowed upon others, 
of his generosity and high-mindedness and 
chivalry, and of his brilliant military campaigns 
in Italy, France and Spain. Wherever he was 
in battle. there was courage and hope; his re- 
turn after imprisonment is said to have been 
like a re-enforcement of ten thousand men to 
the army. “А greyhound in attack, a wild 
boar in defense, and a wolf in retreat," his 
very name was such a terror to the enemy that 
whole troops have fallen back before a detach- 


ment of French soldiers head- 
ed by Bayard. 

At the storming of Brescia, 
when the Venetian command- 
er saw who was leading the 
assault, he cried to his men, 
“Tf this Bayard be but defeat- 
ed, all the rest will be easy." 
But Bayard led the charge up 
to the cannons' mouths and 
the battle-cry of “ France! 
France!" changed to “ Bay- 
ard! Bayard!" as he leaped 
upon the ramparts. 

In his dealings with his en- 
emies he was always so honor- 
able, courteous, just and mer- 
ciful, that they respected and 
admired him as much as they 
feared him, and though taken 
prisoner several times, he al- 
ways returned unharmed and 
unransomed because of his wit 
and valor. To Pope Julian II, who offered to 
load him with riches and make him Captain- 
General of the Church if he would renounce 
the service of France for that of the Pope, 
Bayard replied: “I have but one master in 
heaven — God, and one upon earth — the King 
of France." 

What France owes to him during those dis- 
astrous Italian campaigns, cannot be estimated. 
We like to think of the picture of the youth- 
ful king Francis I, kneeling before Bayard 
to be knighted by him after the battle of Mari- 
gnano. 

When Bayard received his mortal wound 
and was taken prisoner by the Spaniards, the 
lamentations among the Spanish soldiers were 
almost as great as among the French, for 
"they knew that by his death nobility itself 
was impaired, and all respect and tenderness 
were shown him as the whole Spanish army 
came to see him and honor him. 

" He loved his neighbor as himself, and 
never possessed a crown but it was at the ser- 
vice of the first who needed it . . . graciously 
did he confer his gifts. He was a sorry flatter- 
er; and never swerved from speaking truth 
were it to the greatest of princes. He looked 
with contempt upon this world's wealth, and 
was at his death no richer than at his birth." 

STUDENT 
Carlyle and a Crust 

ONE day Carlyle suddenly stopped at a street 
crossing and, stooping, picked up something out of 
the mud, even at the risk of being knocked down 
and run over by passing vehicles. With his bare 
hands he gently rubbed the mud from it. He 
then took it to the pavement and laid it down on 
a clean spot on the curbstone. 

“That,” said the old man in a tone of tenderness 
he rarely used, “is only a crust of bread. Yet I 
was taught by my mother never to waste anything, 
above all. bread, more precious than gold. I am 
sure that the little sparrows or a hungry dog will 


get nourishment from this bit of bread.”—Spring- 
field Republican 


т раена aime + 
NOTHING great was ever achieved without enthus- 
iasm.—Z merson 
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Mokwa’s Learning 

HE sun shone down hot on the high 

mesa top. Little Mokwa crept into 

a shady spot behind a large rock 
where he could watch the trail which 
gleamed white between the miles and miles 
of sage brush of the desert far below him, 
until it was lost from the keen gaze of the 
child, miles and miles beyond. Motion- 
less he watched, until the sun, rising high- 
er and higher, stole the cool shadow from 
the rock and the bare brown body of the 
little Indian was again exposed to the 
burning rays. “Watch the trail,” his 
father had commanded, “ until I call you.” 
More than an hour had passed and his 
eyes had not left the spot. He was alone 
on the bare point of rock and not a living 
thing had stirred, not a sound had reached 
him. Was he tired? Did he wonder why he 
was left to watch the trail? He asked himself 
no such questions. He was the son of a chief 
and this was his first command. 

Presently a slight sound broke the silence 
and in the distance he saw his father beckon 
to him from the adobe house-top. Swift as 
a deer, he ran, jumping from rock to rock, 
his lithe little form gleaming in the sun as 
he sped onward over the mesa until he reached 
the spot where his father stood beside the door 
which led to the kivas, the sacred chamber 
underground where the religious ceremonies 
are performed and where children are taught 
the history of their people by word of mouth. 

Now his time had come to be taught the 
great truths. Seven summers had passed over 
his head and the little mind was ready for the 
teachings. Did the little heart beat faster? 
Was there a thrill of delight that the wonder- 
ful time had come when he was to begin his 
education? The stolid little face showed no 
sign and in silence he waited his father’s next 
command. 

The old chief moved towards the door, the 
child following, and together they entered the 
kivas where sat the elders of the tribe. Now 
his lessons began, and word by word, sentence 
by sentence, he learned to repeat the history 
of his nation. 

Then he was taught of the wonderful Spirit 
of the Sun with its great creative power; 
how it shone down upon the earth and made 
all things live; of Mother Earth who fed and 
nourished all things; of the Rain-God who 
sent the refreshing showers. He was taught 
the secrets of the life within the plants and 
flowers and their usefulness to man. He 
learned much in the strange language which 
belonged to the time when his tribe was a 
great nation of heroic men who did great 
deeds. He was taught that it was his duty to 
himself as well as others to be truthful and 
honest, helpful and clean, and grow to be 
strong and wise, for he was to be a priest when 
he grew up; it was his right by heredity. 

For many hours a day the young boy sat 
in the sacred chamber, underneath the vil- 
lage, on the grim old mesa top, learning his 
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lessons of life, and after they were over for 
the day, he would run to his place of watch on 
the high rock on the mesa and with his eyes 
fixed on the trail, think of his lessons, how he 
must learn them well so that when he grew up 
he might in turn teach his children, and the 
sacred history of his tribe might never be lost. 

It was soon time for the great religious 
festival, the wonderful snake dance, signifi- 
cant of a prayer for rain to the great Rain- 
God. He had witnessed it many times but it 
had meant no more than a great sight; but 
this time he would understand what it all 
meant, besides he was to carry the sacred 
badge. 

First, it was proclaimed from the housetops 
that the great celebration was about to begin. 
Underground in the sacred chamber the priests 
prepare the place for the secret snake wash- 
ing and blessing, build the altar and make the 
sacred symbols on the floor with four colors 
of sand, and arrange the bowl and corn which 
symbolize Nature elements. In two days more 
the priests begin their snake hunt. Mokwa 
flies to his guard rock and watches the old 
priests march along single file over the white 
trail. A day or two more and they have re- 
turned bearing the captured snakes. And now 
begins the chanting of songs as the snakes are 
washed, sprinkled with the sacred corn-meal 
and carried up through the kivas just as the 
sun shines full into the chamber at noon. 

The dance begins late in the afternoon. 
Little Mokwa watches the men in their gay 
regalia and his head grows dizzy with the 
rhythmic motion of the dancers and the sound 
of the chant. He watches his father with the 
writhing snake between his teeth, but he has 
no fear; the attendant with the feathered 
whip will charm and distract the snake so 
that no harm will come to him. 

When the snakes are finally released, Mok- 
wa knows they will carry the prayers of his 
people to the dead ancestors in the underworld 
who will deliver the prayers to the great Rain- 
God to send much rain the coming season. 
Next, Mokwa sees the priests after having re- 
leased the snakes, remove their gay garments 
and drink the bowls of special prepared 
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liquid which ensures them against all harm 
in case of poisoning. Then as they have 
fasted many days, there comes a great 
feast and there is a general rejoicing in 
the village on the mesa top. 

Mokwa has run away as the feast ends, 
to his watch-tower rock. The grim old 
mountains in the distance are softened by 
the blue haze of fast coming night. The 
red glow of the setting sun still shines on 
the rocky mesa sides, while a chilly wind 
creeps over the great desert. The great 
festival is over and now the rains will 
come and they will have corn for the 
coming year. He feels himself an older 
and a wiser child. His tribe, his father, 
his home are once more sacred to him. 
Love and loyalty fill his little heart as he 
crosses the mesa back to his home. Е. N. 


Master Tree Toad 
OWN in the calla lily hedge, in one of 
the tall blooms I found a little white toad. 
This little toad knows how to change his 
color to suit his surroundings. When he is 
in the lily, he is all white; and when he climbs 
upon the green leaves, he turns green; and 
when he hops to the ground he turns his little 
coat brown. Не cannot turn white, brown or 
green in an instant, but in a very few minutes 
the color to which he needs to turn, shimmers 
over him; and then he is very hard to find 
unless you have very sharp eyes. 

He can hop quite a distance and on the ends 
of all of his toes are little suckers, so that he 
can cling to anything he hops on, even if it is 
upside down. Не has a very nice musical in- 
strument in his throat, which he makes swell 
out like a round marble — somewhat as you 
boys blow up a piece of thin rubber with vour 
mouths — and this is the way he makes his 
funny little noise. 

So you see Master Tree Toad is a fellow 
with several valuable accomplishments. E. №. 


Facts About Animals 


Іт has been found that dogs can be trained 
to be of great help on the battlefield when 
wounded soldiers are lying about, and are of- 
ten overlooked by the busy ambulance nurses. 
The dogs can be trained to search well until 
every suffering soldier has been found and 
cared for. On one occasion these clever dog 
scouts found twenty-three soldiers who had 
been given up for lost. 


A TRAIN was wrecked not long ago and fire 
broke out. A queer fire brigade was soon 
formed. It consisted of nine elephants of a 
circus, who were on the train, and who went 
back and forth from a river near by, filling 
their trunks with water and at last putting out 
the fire. One of the elephants rescued the en- 
gineer by clearing away with her trunk the 
heap of wreckage that covered him. 

This shows how training helps, especially 
in times of danger. The elephants had learned 
to obey orders when they were given them. 
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LAST SUNDAY AT ISIS THEATER 


Lecture by Mr. C. J. Ryan on “Theosophy the 
Vital Element in Christianity” 

SIS Theater was well filled last Sunday 
evening at the regular meeting of the UNI- 
VERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL 

Society. The address was delivered by Mr. 
C. J. Ryan, who selected for his subject, 
“ Theosophy the Vital Element in Christianity.” 
The musical program was rendered by stu- 
dents of the Isis Conservatory and was much 
enjoyed by those present. From Mr. Ryan’s 
address, which was listened to with marked 
interest, we make the following extracts: 


“Theosophy includes Christianity іп its 
scope as one of the brotherhood of religions, 
but there is a real difficulty nowadays, in at-- 
taching a definite meaning to the word Christ- 
ianity, for the distance between the broadest 
teachings still called by the same name and, 
say the ‘ Westminster Confession,’ is so great 
that the strain within the fold must be very 
severe. A few years ago the literal dogmas 
of the fall of Adam, the vicarious atonement, 
the eternity of punishment in hell, the notion 
that the Israelites were the chosen people, the 
sudden creation of the universe out of nothing 
six thousand years ago, the personality of the 
devil, and many other curious things were 
actually believed as articles necessary to sal- 
vation, for a doubt upon any of them meant a 
denial of the verbal inspiration of the Script- 
ures, and all other religions which knew not 
this system were called by opprobious names 
and supposed to be ‘abominations before the 
Lord.’ 

“ Placing on one side the purely moral teach- 
ings of Christianity, which are common to all 
religions, whether they were always obeyed 
any better than they are today or not, we come 
to the profound allegories in Christianity, and 
ask, are not the new advanced thinkers in the 
churches throwing away, at the bidding of 
materialistic science, vital truths, which are 
compelled to take those peculiar allegorical 
forms from the very nature of the case? 
Theosophy says they are, for it knows the 
value of these quaint stories and strange sym- 
bols. Time will not permit more than a pass- 
ing reference to the alleged historical accounts 
of other saviors in countries far distant from 
Palestine, and far earlier than the year A. D. 1. 

“The science of Comparative Religion tells 
you that these stories which are sometimes 
identical with the story of the Cross, are pretty 
fancies of simple childhood relating to the sea- 
sons and the sun's journey through the year; 
the clergymen tell you very little about them. 
They are not popular with them, yet what are 
we to think when we find Krishna, the Hindü 
name for the Son of God in the early Vedic 
literature, being represented as the Savior of 
mankind, of royal descent, born of a virgin, 
on the 25th of December, at the time his moth- 
er and foster-father were on a journey to pay 
tribute, recognized by shepherds in a cave, be- 
ing carried away as an infant from the wrath 


of a king who sought his life and killed all the 
infants born the night of his birth, doing the 
same miracles as Christ, preaching similar doc- 
trines, sometimes in the same words, being 
crucified, ascending into heaven in three days, 
and so on through nearly the whole details of 
the life of Christ? 

“The same general account in more or less 
detail is found in the legends of Osiris of 
Egypt, Quetzalcoatl in Mexico, Gautama Bud- 
dha (who was not executed though), Mithras 
of Persia, Heracles of Greece, and many more 
Divine Incarnations of far distant countries. 

“ St. Augustine, who is surely a man of 
weight, says in the first volume of his Opera: 
‘That in our times is the Christian religion, 
which to know and follow is the most sure and 
certain health, called according to that name, 
but not according to the thing itself, of which 
it is the name; for the thing which is now 
called the Christian religion really was known 
to the ancients, nor was it wanting at any time 
from the beginning of the human race until the 
time when Christ came in the flesh, from 
whence the true religion, which had previously 
existed, began to be called Christian ; and this 
in our days is the Christian religion, not as 
having been wanting in former times, but as 
having in later times received this name.’ (Op- 
era Augustini, vol. I, p. 42) 


* Nothing could be plainer or more Theo- 
sophic, and I do not think any critic of Theo- 
sophy will have the hardihood to say that St. 
Augustine was not a good Christian! 

“But to understand the spirit behind the 
form the truthseeker must give up some cher- 
ished personal egotism, must cease to affect 
contempt for the sages of antiquity and for 
other faiths which teach other races the same 
spiritual truths as his own in slightly different 
ways. Most certainly there is a grand opening 
for those who feel a great love for humanity 
to go out as missionaries to help in uplifting 
the nations; but let them teach the people who 
profess Christianity, Buddhism, and so forth, 
to live up to the noble ideals of their own 
faiths, and let them throw away sectarianism 
for good and all. This picture is hardly likely 
to be realized just yet, for such missionaries 
would have to be Theosophists, holding as sa- 
cred the religion they were taught at their 
mother's knee, but being broad-minded enough 
to see the real spiritual meaning in that of the 
people they were seeking to help. The great 
Bishop Colenso of Natal had this true spirit of 
sympathy and his dogmatism soon disappeared, 
but his treatment by the Church to which he 
belonged is a matter of history. 

* Emil Burnouf, in his Science of Religions, 
says: 


Every man, priest or layman, Jew or Christian, 
who desires to understand, without prejudice or pas- 
sion, the facts which philology and comparative re- 
ligion show, will recognize that all the Aryan relig- 
ions, both of the past and the present, are identical 
in their basis, rest upon the same principles and 
practise the same forms.... Our rites, of which 


for the most part we understand nothing, our sym- 
bols, which have nearly become a dead letter, our 
legends, even those which seem the most genuine and 
local, are found already put forth in the Vedas, al- 
most in the very terms we emplóy today. 


“ But though the study of cold materialistic 
“Comparative Religion’ is not able to destroy 
true spirituality, the vitalizing breath of Theo- 
sophy is needed or the forms of today will dis- 
appear before the rising tide of negation, to be 
replaced perhaps by a creed less expressive of 
the eternal truths. How have the most ad- 
vanced minds in the churches defended the 
early part of the Bible against the assaults of 
Geology and Biology? Or rather how have 
they not defended it?— we may ask. But 
Theosophy has a clear light to throw upon the 
obscurities of that magnificent epic, that in- 
spired vision, for H. P. Blavatsky has given 
the key which we can use if we will. Theo- 
sophy scientifically explains the meaning of the 
enigmas and the apparent contradictions in the 
first and second chapters of Genesis, and is 
the only agency with power to rescue from 
contemptuous pity that Book which has right- 
ly claimed the reverence of uncounted millions. 

“The Atonement of the Christ is found in 
most of the ancient faiths, and the Fall of 
man, instead of being a mere poetical fancy 
with no basis in fact, is shown by Theosophy 
to be just a simplified account of the evolution 
of our complex human nature; yet is it not 
true that thousands, nay millions, of the bright- 
est young minds of the day are quietly putting 
aside the old Bible stories as merely suitable, if 
useful at all, as pegs to hang moral lessons 
upon for children in Sunday School? 

“Theology has not taught salvation from 
the possibility of temptation by a great reform- 
ation, of character commencing within, under 
the Law of Karma or absolute Justice; it has 
dangled before us a gratuitous pardon for our 
own and our inherited sin of Adam, so called, 
made possible by the unmerited suffering of a 
divine Being in whose power the sinner has 
placed his trust. This in its nakedness has 
been denounced over and over again for its un- 
fairness to the millions who never heard of the 
Savior Jesus, but there is a profound spiritual 
reality lying just beneath the surface. No man 
can be saved without faith, but it must be the 
faith in the still small voice of the Redeemer 
within, the warrior. The faith that saves is 
the obedience to the God within, whose voice 
becomes clearer, and distinct from the mere 
promptings of expediency as it is recognized 
and followed.” OBSERVER 


Theosophical Meetings 


Pusiic Theosophical Meetings are conducted every 
Sunday night in San Diego at 7:30 at the Isis Thea- 
ter, by students of Lomaland assisted by children of 
the Rája Yoga School. Theosophical subjects pertain- 
ing to all departments of thought and all conditions 
of life are presented. Excellent music is rendered by 
students of the Isis Conservatory of Music of Loma- 
land, and Theosophical literature may be purchased. 
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The Opinion gf One Great Musicien About Another 
fora many of the deeper 
thoughts of music lovers, music crit- 
ics and musicians themselves, Rubin- 
stein, in his Conversations on Music, gave 
utterance to his love and reverence for Beetho- 
ven in a way too true and beautiful to be for- 
gotten. Would that our modern writers and 
players refreshed themselves more often at 
fonts such as this and less often at the “ music 
and art columns ” of some (not all—for which 
let us be thankful) of our daily papers. Of 
the whole critique we quote but a part: 


Mankind thirsts for a storm — it feels that it may 
become dry and parched in the eternal Haydn- 
Mozart sunshine; it wishes to express itself earn- 
estly; it longs for action, it becomes dramatic, the 
French Revolution breaks forth— Beethoven ap- 
pears. Not the guillotine, of course, but at all 
events of that great drama, in nowise history set 
to music, but tragedy echoing in music which is 
called “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity!” He is, how- 
ever, the positive continuation of the Haydn and 
Mozart period, at least in the works of his first 
period. Е 

Тһе forms of his period are the forms then 
reigning, but the line of thought is even in the 
works of his youth a wholly different one. The 
last movement in his first Pianoforte Sonata (F 
minor), more especially in the second theme, is 
already a new world of emotion, expression, piano- 
forte effect, and even pianoforte technic. So, too, 
Adagio, in the second sonata (A major), the Ada- 
gio in the first string-quartet (F major), and so on. 
And already the treatment of the instruments in his 
first three trios is entirely different from that used 
until then. In the works of his first period alto- 
gether, as I have said, we recognize only the for- 
mula of the earlier composers; for although the 
garb still remains the same for a time, we hear, 
even in these works, that natural hair will soon 
take the place of powdered peruque and cue; that 
boots, instead of buckled shoes, will change the 
gait of the man (in music, too); that the coat in- 
stead of the broad frock with the steel buttons, 
will give him another bearing, and even these works 
resound with the loving tone (as in Haydn and 
Mozart), the soulful tone (not apparent in the 
former), and very soon after the aesthetic (as in 
them), the ethic (in them wanting), and we be- 
come aware that he supplants the minuet with the 
scherzo and so stamps his works with a more virile 
and earnest character, that through him instrumental 
music will be capable of expressing the dramatic 
even to the tragic, that humor may rise to irony, 
that music in general has acquired an entirely new 
art of expression. i 

His greatness in the Adagio is astounding, from 
the innermost lyric to the metaphysical; thus, he 
attains to the mystical in this art of expression. 

But he is entirely unapproached in his scherzos 
(some of them I would compare with the jester in 
“King Lear”). Smiling, laughing, merry-making, 
not seldom bitterness, irony, effervescence, in short, 
a world of psychological expression is heard in them. 
Emanating, not from a human being, but as from an 
invisible Titan, who now rejoices over humanity, 
now is offended; now makes himself merry over 
them and again weeps — enough, wholly incommen- 
surable. 

And yet I entertain some difference of opinion in 
regard to him which I cannot refrain from express- 
ing. Thus, for example, I consider “Fidelio” the 
greatest opera in existence today, because it is the 
true music-drama in every particular; because, with 


all the reality of the musical characteristic, there is 
always the most beautiful melody; because, not- 
withstanding all interest in the orchestra, the latter 
does not speak for itself; because every tone of 
it comes from the deepest and truest of the soul 
and must reach the soul of the hearer— and still 
it is the generally accepted opinion that Beethoven 
could not be an opera composer. I do not regard 
his “ Missa Solemnis" as one of his greatest crea- 
tions, and it is generally regarded as such; because, 
aside from the purely musical in it, with which in 
many ways I do not sympathize, I hear in the whole 
composition a being who speaks with God, disputes 
with Him, but does not pray to Him nor adore Him 
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as he has done so beautifully in his “ Geistliche 
Lieder” (spiritual songs). | 

I do not, either, share the opinion that the use of 
the vocal in the last movement of the Ninth Sym- 
phony was a desire on his part for a culmination 
of the musical expression in a technical sense for the 
symphony in general, but on the conmovements he 
intended to have something utterable, hence the last 
movement, with the addition of the vocal — (with 
words). I do not believe that this last movement 
is intended as the “Ode to Joy," but the “Ode to 
Freedom." It is said that Schiller was moved by 
the censure he received to write Freude, instead of 
Freiheit (joy instead of freedom), and that Beetho- 
ven knew this. I believe it, most decidedly. Joy 
is not acquired, it comes, and it is there; but free- 
dom must be won — hence the theme begins pian- 
issimo in the bassi, goes through many variations, 
to ring out finally in a triumphant fortissimo — and 
Freedom, too, is a very serious thing, hence also 
the earnest character of the theme, “Seid um- 
schlungen millionen” (“Be embraced ye millions”) 
is also not reconcilable with joy, since joy is of a 
more individual character and cannot embrace all 
mankind — and in the same way, many other things. 


So you do not share the opinion that Beethoven 
would have written many things differently and 
others not at all if he had not become deaf? Not 
in the slightest degree. 

That which he calls his third period was the 
period of his deafness— and what would music be 
without his third period? The last pianoforte son- 
atas, the last string quartets, the Ninth Symphony 
and others were possible only because of his deaf- 
ness. 

This absolute concentration, this being transport- 
ed into another world, this tone-full soul, this la- 
ment never heard before, this Prometheus, this 
soaring above everything earthly, this tragic not 

even approximately present in any other opera; all 

that could only find means to express itself because 
of his deafness. He had, indeed, written the most 
beautiful, yes, unrivaled, works before his deafness; 
for example, what is the “ Hóllenscene," of Gluck's 
“Orpheus” in comparison with the second move- 
ment of his G major piano concerto? What is апу 
tragedy (“ Hamlet" and “ King Lear” possibly ex- 
cepted) in comparison with the second movement 
of his D major Trio? What is the whole drama 
in comparison with the “ Coriolanus Overture”? 
But yet the most exalted, the most wondrous, 
the most inconceivable, was not written until after 
his deafness. As the seer may be imagined blind, 
that is blind to all his surroundings and seeing 
with the eyes of the soul, so the hearer may be 
imagined deaf, deaf to all surroundings and hear- 
ing with the soul. О deafness of Beethoven. 
what unspeakable sorrow for himself, and what 
unspeakable joy for art and for humanity! 


(Italics mine) STUDENT 


King Oscar on the Music of his People 
ING OSCAR of Sweden, the leader of 
his people in a high and spiritual sense 
and who is in every nation honored also 
for his patronage of music and art, once said 
of the music of his own people: 


Our folk tunes are characterized by changing 
rhythm and great richness of harmony, but before 
all things by the truth and clearness of the manner 
in which they mirror the peculiar mood of our 
people. Our folk lays are echoes from the deep 
forests, the high peaks, the wild fjords and the 
foaming, torrential cascades of our country. The 
melodies seem most at home on cold, long winter 
evenings, heard by the side of crackling fir log 

fires, or far from the houses of men, in the pale 
summer nights of the Far North. There is no 
warmth of the summer sun in this music, but there 
are deep emotion and unaffected feeling. They 
spring from the lap of a folk which wins its liveli- 
hood by endurance and exposure from the frozen 
earth; a folk whose large majority is compelled 
much more than in other lands to live a solitary 
life; and who, on that account, are predisposed to 
look on the world in a half melancholy, half mys- 
tical spirit. 

The Scandinavians have hearts soft and true, but 
also of their seriousness of mind and noble courage 
they have given convincing proof. For that reason 
Norse folk tunes will never fail always and every- 
where to make a deep impression. 


The music of Scandinavian composers has 
always held a high place in the musical life of 
Lomaland. From the simple O Vermland! of 
our Lomaland choir, to the Svendsen Romance, 
Grieg’s orchestra and chamber music, his Vio- 
lin Sonata, his exquisite Birdling, or Sunshine 
Song, we love all Norse music for its earnest- 
ness, its purity, its mystical suggestiveness. H. 
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Katherine Tingley in Europe 
Clippings from the Press 


Ten Minutes with Katherine Tingley 
Helsingborg is Lovely 
(Translated from Helsingborgs Dagblad, 
September 8, 1907) 

GREAT crowd of people 
waited outside the doors of 
the “Folkets-hus.” It was 

half past ten o’clock and they were 
trying to catch another glimpse of 
Katherine Tingley who had just spoken to them in 
such a wonderful way. 

I met in the scramble Dr. Erik Bogren, one of 
her friends here in Helsingborg, and he introduced 
me with the words: “A journalist who asks for 
ten minutes" And with a beautiful smile she 
asked me to come up to the Hotel Continental. “We 
may talk there more undisturbed,” she added. 

A few minutes later I entered one of her rooms. 
She stood there in a long flowing white robe kindly 
bowing her head as a welcome. With a gracious 
movement of her hand she asked me to take a seat. 


or in a local Branch. 
the only prerequisite to membership. 


“Only ten minutes,” I assured her, because I had 
been informed that she had arranged to attend a 
private conference. To my question how she had 
felt meeting the audience in Helsinborg, Mrs. Ting- 
ley replied warmly, that here, as in other places in 
Sweden, where she had previously given lectures, 
she found a "profound respect," which seemed to 
be a characteristic feature of the Swedish nation. 
The earnestness of the work of the Theosophists 
had certainly interested the people here. There was 
something of cultured refinement throughout the 
whole audience; “but,” she added, with regretful 
voice, “so many were standing the whole time, which 
troubled me much and therefore I made my lecture 
a little shorter than I had planned.” 


I then asked her regarding the Raja Yoga School 
that she is planning for at Visingsó, and which will 
be a Swedish branch of the great International Theo- 
osophical Institute at Point Loma in America. She 
especially accentuated that it was not to be in any 
respect a colony but a school for the education and 
ennobling of youth, and for the study and propa- 
ganda of Theosophy. 

Mrs. Tingley told me how on her visit to Sweden 
many years ago, she had jokingly said that she 
would like to see a Raja Yoga School in Sweden. 
Now that thought was near its realization and very 
soon, after she had examined the place and its pos- 
sibilities, there will be more news on this matter, 
she added. 

We talked a good deal on the objects and methods 
of Theosophy. But the ten minutes had passed, and 
I wanted to hear how the celebrated visitor liked 
Helsingborg. 

“Delightful,” was the answer. “I love Sweden 
and I love Helsingborg. This city caressed by the 
sea attracts me especially. I like to see the port, the 
steamers, the sailors. It is all beautiful!” 


MEMBERSHIP 


in the Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society may be either “at large” 
Adhesion to the principle of Universal Brotherhood is 
The Organization represents no particular 
creed; it is entirely unsectarian, and includes professors of all faiths, only ex- 
acting from each member that large toleration of the beliefs of others which he 
desires them to exhibit towards his own. 

Applications for membership in a Branch should be addressed to the local 
Director; for membership “аё large” to С. de Purucker, Membership Secretary, 
International Theosophical Headquarters, Point Loma, California. 


Unfortunately I had to leave, the ten minutes were 
becoming eleven. Ten minutes pass very quickly 
with Katherine Tingley. 

< 
Katherine Tingley in Stockholm 


Lecture on Theosophy 
(Translated from Svenska Dagbladet, September 17, 1907) 


Mrs. TINGLEY’s lecture yesterday evening in the 
Labor Institute Hall was attended by an interested 
audience which long before the time announced filled 
every seat. The meeting was opened by music by 
one of the ladies who are accompanying Mrs. 
Tingley on her tour. Then appeared a young Swed- 
ish girl in white dress, one of the “Lotus Flowers," 
who read some of the maxims of Theosophy :— 
love to humanity, unselfishness, willingness to sacri- 
fice one's self. 

Major Cederschiold announced that the purpose 
of the meeting was to explain the aims and objects 
of Theosophy. He introduced to the audience two 
young ladies who are accompanying Mrs. Tingley 
and who talked about the happy life which is lived 
in the Raja Yoga Schools at Point Loma. "They de- 
clared that only they who had the good fortune of 
actually being educated there could fully realize it. 
The Rája Yoga education is practical, and the child- 
ren are taught to learn by their own observation 
much that elsewhere is learned only from books. 
The education at Point Loma aims to give something 
to live for, — it is not enough to say to the children: 
“Do not do wrong!" One must say also: "Do 
right!" Each day there brings a new experience of 
beauty; the pupils are surrounded by beauty and 
joy and noble effort. The speakers expressed their 
joy that the Swedish people would soon have an 
opportunity at beautiful Visingsó to see what the 
teachings of Theosophy are when put into practice. 

After this appeared Mrs. Tingley. She began her 
lecture by deploring in a charming way that she had 
not come earlier to Sweden, where the language was 
so attractive, she said, that she would try to learn it. 

She passed then to a description of the life and 
work of Mme. Blavatsky and how this woman strug- 
gled with unconquerable energy for the object of 
her life. She was not always understood by the 
Americans, but her work has nevertheless left in- 
effaceable traces. 

* What has she then given to mankind? А new re- 
ligion? Certainly not. But she gave the essence of the 
teachings of all religions and showed how this was 


to be put into practice. She stood 
alone in her contest and her activity 
was soon cut off. Her work was 
continued by William Q. Judge, a 
young lawyer. He gave up his pro- 
fession in order to devote himself 
entirely to the propaganda of Theo- 
sophy. Then he was assailed by the 
untrue accusations of some so-called 
Theosophists, and at a congress in 
Boston the Theosophical Society elim- 
inated these from their ranks.” 

The speaker held it as beyond doubt that there 
are many excellent people who have joined those who 
had been eliminated from the Society’s ranks, yet 
she regarded it as her duty to accentuate how Theo- 
sophy had been misrepresented to them. 

“Theosophy teaches the true spirit of Brotherhood 
— self-sacrifice and brotherly love. The teachings of 
the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL So- 
CIETY contain nothing illogical or unpractical. Theo- 
sophy if studied rightly helps men to find their true 
place and their duty in life. One is not ready to 
die before he has found that. It is the duty of every 
one to develop his spiritual possibilities. 

“If we could free humanity from fear of death a 
great step would be gained. How many even of 
those who have lived the noblest, fear death! We 
must learn that death is life. Theosophy teaches 
that men will live their future life in just the same 
way as they will live their present life, for the fu- 
ture life is the outcome of this one. When exper- 
ience has molded our characters then we are ready 
to begin a new life on this basis. 

“The object of Theosophy is to form a brother- 
hood of all mankind and to arouse in all humanity 
true brotherly love." , 

The lecture, which lasted almost an hour, was lis- 
tened to with the greatest interest. 
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Mrs. Tingley's Tour 


B information by newspaper clippings 
and private letters tells of Mrs. Tingley's visit 

to Upsala, Gefle, Falun and other Swedish cities, 
and also to Helsingfors in Finland. At each place 
she lectured either in the Theater or largest Hall, 
the meetings being crowded with hundreds turned 
away. Although the lectures were all given in Eng- 
lish the most profound attention was paid to them 
by the audiences. It was as though they well under- 
stood the thought behind the words, the heart tones, 
the gestures, the inflections of the voice; and many 
were the requests for further lectures, to which Mrs. 
Tingley replied that she hoped to make a longer 
visit to Sweden next year when she expected to start 
ber new Raja Yoga School on the Island of Visingsó. 
On her visit to Helsingfors Mrs. Tingley was accom- 
panied by Mr. Torsten Hedlund, who throughout 
her lecture tour acted as interpreter, also by Dr. and 
Mrs. Erik Bogren. The latest information is that 
Mrs. Tingley is extending her tour and will be in 
Europe longer than she at first intended. RECORDER 
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KARMA 
HO! ye who suffer! know 
"Ye suffer from yourselves. None else compels, i 
None other holds ye that ye live and die, 
And whirl upon the wheel, and hug and kiss 
Its spokes of agony. 
* * * * * 


The Books say well, my Brothers! each man’s life 
The outcome of his former living is; 
The bygone wrongs bring forth sorrows and woes, 
The bygone right breeds bliss. 
— Light of Asia, Book viii 


Seed-Time and Harvest 

Е day is а day of judgment. Each 

day is a time of harvest. We are sowing 

and reaping, reaping and sowing con- 
tinualy. What we are today is the result, or 
part of the result, of what we have done, and 
said, and thought, during our whole past. It 
has been said that “ We are today the sum of 
all past yesterdays.” In a general way this 
it true, though not wholly so; for there is 
always a portion of what we have sown which 
has not yet come to the time of harvest. There 
is a certain amount of Karma that has not 
been exhausted, and which is still latent, 
"This is one reason why it is difficult, or im- 
possible, to perfectly judge any person; for 
there are always latent springs of action, or 
latent Karma, which may at any time produce 
results impossible to foresee or calculate. The 
general results we may know, we may know 
in a general way from the kind of harvest 
which is being reaped what the nature of the 
sowing was; and we may estimate in a gen- 
«ral way what will be the harvest when we 
see the nature of the seed sown; but beyond 
this the problem of each human life has ques- 
tions of intricacy which are practically infinite. 
"The general character of the harvest, however, 
we can know from the quality of the seed 
which was sown. 

Nature is a great Teacher; and, while she 
does not intrude her teaching upon us, but 
presents it ceaselessly and silently, she never- 
theless has a way of photographing her lessons 
on the mind of man which constitutes her the 
greatest of all teachers. The untutored savage 
soon learns the best time to sow the seed, and 
when to expect the harvest. He learns that 
Nature works with great regularity, and great 
impartiality. It is one of the earliest gener- 
alizations of the human mind that “ Summer 
and winter, seed-time and harvest shall not 
cease"; or “ Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap." Not even the most stupid 
would expect to reap wheat if he planted po- 
tatoes. Man must have found it out early 
that seed-time and harvest have a fixed rela- 
tion to each other. 

But. strange to say, nations and individuals 
have not yet thoroughly learned this lesson 
as applied to the moral world. Mankind, as 
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a whole, has failed to translate into terms of 
the moral world, the natural lessons which the 
rudest savage well knew in the dateless past. 

“Each thing after its kind: each thing 
having its seed in itself " ; this was the ancient 
teaching, but men have not yet laid this to 
heart in their dealings with each other. We 
know that darkness follows the withdrawal 
of the sun, but we do not seem able to realize 
that the sun of truth and love, if withdrawn, 
must leave us cold, and dark, and loveless. 
We know that a cloud obscuring the sun 
produces gloom and chill; we do not transfer 
this lesson to the moral world and realize 
that hate, and anger, and insincerity, in like 
manner, chill our better energies, and enshroud 
our steps in gloom. 

Men and nations are every year, and every 
day opposing their puny strength against the 
forces of the universe. They lie, and dissemble ; 
they cheat and steal, and do not realize that 
these things must come back to them. In a 
word men have not yet attained a full belief 
in, and realization of natural law as applied 
to the moral or spiritual world. 

“Whose seed is in itself,” is a thing men 
know to be true in regard to things physical; 
but they believe that a crooked policy will, 
somehow, produce straight results; and that 
the seed of moral thorns and thistles will, 
somehow, spring up wheat and roses. 

There would be no need for fleets and arm- 
ies, nor even for the policemen, if men thor- 
oughly accepted the teaching of nature. There 
would be no prisons, and very few hospitals. 
Clergymen could take a very long holiday, 
and doctors might retire on a pension. The 
Law of Nature written in the heart of man 
would be the law of conduct, and the teach- 
ing of Scripture, “in honor preferring one 
another,” would be the common courtesy of 
life. 

Why is it the case that men implicitly be- 
lieve in the fact, “ whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap,” as applied to wheat, 
or oats, or barley, but do not believe it (really) 
as applied to the moral life? There must be 
some reason, some explanation for this strange 
fact. One reason, no doubt, is because the 
moral seed-sowing and harvest cannot always 
be so easily connected as we can connect the 
sowing and harvesting of ordinary grain. We 
sow an evil thought, or word, or deed, and 
cannot always connect the evil harvest with 
the evil seed; hence it is that ofr lower nature, 
or our lower mind, is able easily to persuade 
us that we may and shall escape the evil har- 
vest of the seed we have sown. If we ex- 
perienced a blow in the face, or a pain in the 
side every time we did wrong, we should very 
soon connect the suffering with its cause, and 
act accordingly. If every time we acted wrong- 
ly, or spoke falsely it were followed by a severe 
headache or the bursting of a vein, we would 
all very soon be on our good behavior — speak- 
ing the truth, and acting rightly. 

As the Buddha taught the Law of Karma, 
“Times are as naught, tomorrow thou shalt 
reap, or after many days.” It is this fact that 
we do not reap, in some cases, until “after 
many days,” that makes us less ready to believe 
in the certainty of the law of harvest in the 
moral world than in the physical world. We 
have poor memories. But, if we could look 
back over our whole past, and trace the con- 
nexion between the moral harvest and the secd 
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sown, then, I feel sure, we would all be not 
simply theoretical but practical believers in 
the law of harvest, in the certainty of reaping 
the seed we sow. 

There is another reason for the slowness 
of men to translate natural law into the moral 
or spiritual world, and that is, the false teach- 
ing of orthodoxy —that thing which is not 
Christianity, but its corruption — I had almost 
said its antithesis. For is not the Sermon on 
the Mount the very heart and soul of Christ’s 
teaching, and any one can see that a great gulf 
is fixed between the simple practical teaching 
of Jesus, and that which is now known as 
orthodoxy. Jesus teaches that what you sow 
you reap; that you will not reap something 
else; and that vou must reap it, and not some- 
one else instead of you. Orthodoxy is just.the 
opposite of this; and one result has been to 
make men ready to, believe that somehow or 
other they will escape the harvest of the evil 
seed which they sow. 

The wrong-doer is one who has no practical 
faith in the law of harvest. He thinks he 
can cheat divine justice and escape the all- 
seeing eye. It has always been so to some ex- 
tent. Men have said in their hearts we can do 
wrong and not suffer; hence it is that the 
apostle uses the words, “ Be not deceived, God 
is not mocked, for whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap.” 

The seed-time is ever Now. The time of 
reaping may be tomorrow, or next year, or 
a thousand years hence, but it will certainly 
come. There are seasons when the seed we 
sow will have special help to grow; but no 
matter when we sow, the seed will always grow 
to some extent. The springtime of the year 
may be compared to some special time, such as 
the last quarter of each century; or it may be 
likened to the youth-time of life. If we miss 
the springtime we shall not have such a good 
harvest, but if we sow good seed at any time 
there will always ‘be a harvest, though it may 
not be a very abundant one. 

The great friend of humanity whom we 
know as H. Р, Blavatsky, once said that a few 
grains of seed had been given her to sow, and 
that it was her duty to sow them on the best 
soil she could find. And though some of the 
seeds might only enrich the soil others would 
spring up and bear fifty-, sixty-, or a hundred- 
fold. 

The old teaching is ever true that while 
men sleep the enemy comes and sows tares 
among the good seed. And from what we 
know of the state of the world today, the 
number of people sowing tares is very large. 
It therefore behoves those who love their fel- 
low-men to work all the harder in sowing good 
seed, for this will help to “ clear the soi,” as 
we know some crops do. Jesus said it was not 
wise to try to uproot the tares lest much dam- 
age should be done to the wheat; but that 
when the time of harvest came the reapers 
would separate the tares from the: wheat. 

The epoch in which we live is a time of 
separation, a time of judgment, as well as 
а seed-time. History is being made very quick- 
ly. Nations, peoples, bodies of men are being 
awakened to what is just and right. Some 
have already begun to reap a bitter harvest — 
“and the end is not yet.” 

But of one thing we may be perfectly sure, 
the harvest is certain, it is only the date which 
is unknown to us. (Rev.) S. J. NEILL 
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OCTOBER WOODS 
Ida Whipple Benham 
THE frost has opened the chestnut burs, 
And the nuts fall lazily, two and three; 
The squirrel chatters, the partridge whirs, 
And the red-capped woodpecker bores his tree. 
Oh, lightly and lightly the birch leaves float, 
Like golden butterflies loosed in spring; 
And bright as the sails of а fairy boat 
The walnut leaves take wing. 


Now come, now come, far down the lane 
The asters beckon, the robins call! 
The shrunken brook grows broad again, 
And leaps in a laughing waterfall. 
Over the style, and over the bridge, 
Adown the psth where the meek cows stray, 
By glen and hollow and windy ridge 
Let us follow the woodland way. 


See! how the marvelous cloth of gold — 
A Tyrian tapestry woven fine— 

Wide as we wander is still unrolled, 
Rustling under your feet and mine! 

The breath of the woodland is joy to breathe— 
The mingled odors of leaf and flower, 

And clustering fruit where the wild vines wreathe 
The oak-tree’s mossy tower.--- Selected 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
^ 

5 What is really meant by Rein- 
Question carnation in its fullest and deep- 
est sense as employed in the teachings of Theosophy ? 
Whence comes the soul in each and every child born, 
and why even in one family group is such a marked 
difference in qualities, soul attributes and powers 
possessed by the children; some of them being born 
with what we call old minds, mature minds, whilst 
others show simpler, less developed and less pro- 
nounced powers? 


An attempt was made in the 
Answer last issue to give some idea of 
the teachings af Theosophy regarding the na- 
ture of the ego and its incarnation. It was 
there stated that in the average humanity 
that which man recognizes as himself in its 
higher aspect is а ray from the real Ego — 
this real higher Ego being as H. P. Blavatsky 
states, a divine entity, a god. Incarnation con- 
sists of this divine entity seeking to gain ex- 
pression in physical life through a human body 
and sending down into that human body a 
‘ray of its own essence: 

In a footnote (Key to Theosophy) H. P. 
Blavatsky says: 


It is, according to our philosophy, the Mánasa- 
putras, or “Sons of the Universal Mind,” who 
created, or rather produced, the thinking man, 
“ manu,” by incarnating in the third Race mankind in 
our Round. It is Manas, therefore, which is the real 
incarnating and permanent Spiritual Ego, the INDI- 
vibUALITY and our various and numberless person- 
alities only its external masks. . . . All our “ Egos" 
are thinking and rational entities (Mdnasa-putras) 
who had lived, whether under human or other forms, 
in the precedent life-cycle (Manvantara), and whose 
Karma it was to incarnate in the man of this one. 


In the same work she also says: 

This is the real Individuality, or the divine man. 
It is this Ego which —having originally incarnated 
in the senseless human form animated by, but un- 
conscious of, the presence in itself of the dual 
monad, since it had no consciousness — made of 
that human-like form a real man. It is this Ego, 
this “Causal Body," which overshadows every per- 
sonality into which Karma forces it to incarnate. 
It is this Ego which is held responsible for all the 
sins committed through and in every new body or 


personality —the evanescent masks which hide the 
true Individual through the long series of rebirths. 


At death all that has been best and highest 
in human life, 


the undying qualities of the personality — such as 
love, goodness, charity, etc. — attach themselves to 
the immortal Ego, photographing on it, so to speak, 
a permanent image of the divine aspect of the man 
who was. . . . Your spiritual ^I" is immortal; 
but from your present self it can carry away into 
Eternity that only which has become worthy of im- 
mortality — namely, the aroma alone of the flower 
that has been mown by death. . . . 

I have given you once already a familiar illustra- 
tion by comparing the Ego, or the individuality, to an 
actor, and its numerous and various incarnations to 
the parts it plays.... Like that actor, the Ego is 
forced during the cycle of necessity, up to the very 


` threshold of paranirvana, to play many parts which 


may be unpleasant to it. But as the bee collects its 
honey from every flower, leaving the rest as food 
for the earthly worms, so does our spiritual individ- 
uality, whether we call it strátmá or Ego. Collect- 
ing from every terrestrial personality into which 
Karma forces it to incarnate, the nectar alone of the 
spiritual qualities and self-consciousness, it unites 
all these into one whole, and emerges from its chrys- 
alis as the glorified Dhyan Chohan. 


At the close of earth life comes a period 
of rest and then the higher immortal Ego sends 
forth another ray into earth life through which 
it reaps new experiences, gathering again the 
aroma of the flower of terrestrial existence. 

Now what does Reincarnation mean? Turn- 
ing again to the Key to Theosophy, H. P. 
Blavatsky says: 


Reincarnation means that the Ego will be furnished 
with a new body, a new brain and a new memory. 
... To get convinced of the fact of Reincarnation 
and past lives, one must put oneself en rapport with 
one's real permanent Ego, not with one's evanes- 
cent memory. 


It is clear then that as the soul or Ego seeks 
incarnation in the first place for the sake of 
acquiring experience of earth life and also — 
it must not be forgotten — because it has a 
duty to all entities that are below it in evolu- 
tion, to help to raise them to the same divine 
state as itself, — re-incarnation is for the fur- 
therance of the same object, and because one 
earth life is not sufficient to attain this object, 
the number of earth lives is repeated until it 
is attained. We do not remember our past 
existences because we, the personal man, have 
not identified . ourselves completely with the 
higher Ego, the real man, and the recollection 
of the past inheres in it. 

Thus the soul "in each and every child 
born" is a ray from this divine Ego, and be- 
cause this Ego, as was quoted above, is re- 
sponsible for all acts of past existences there 
are shown differences of character and differ- 
ences in the lot that awaits each one. 

То explain how it is that there is such a 
marked difference in qualities, soul attributes, 
and powers possessed by children, it must be 
borne in mind that there is not only physical 
heredity but heredity on all planes, psychic, 
mental, and spiritual, and each of these to some 
extent according as environment and other 
conditions permit reveals itself in the charac- 
ter. 'Thus it may be that so far as external 
conditions are concerned they may provide the 
necessary environment for souls of totally 
different character. For the soul is attracted 
to that environment and those conditions 


which will be most suitable for its further 
evolution and also for the reaping of the re- 
sults of past sowing. But there is another 
factor that must be considered as regards the 
character of the egos which are attracted to 
any family and this in a degree helps us to 
realize how egos of very varying character 
may incarnate in the same family. Stop for 
a moment and consider how varying are the 
thoughts that pass through the minds even of 
those whose lives may not exhibit any marked 
changes. At one time a very different keynote 
may be struck from that which ordinarily 
governs the life, and the lives of most people 
show great variations in purpose and feeling. 
Thus at different times there might be attract- 
ed to a family egos of very different types. 
It is not a question that can be answered sim- 
ply, and all that can be done is to state the 
matter in general terms. We must feel how- 
ever that relying on the law it will bring to 
us all things that are just and will bring us 
into those conditions and circumstances which 
at that time provide the greatest opportunity 
because under the law they are the result of 
past thought and action. 

Many people are in the habit of thinking 
about Reincarnation only in regard to the dark 
and troublous side of life and the reaping of 
the results of misdeeds, but it is equally true 
of the bright side of life and the blessings that 
come to us as the harvest of good seed sown 
and good deeds done. If we suffer in this 
life because of evil done in the past and in 
order that we may learn through that suffer- 
ing some of the deeper lessons we need, it is 
equally true that our good fortune is ours 
under the same beneficent law: The old He- 
brew scripture has it that children are punished 
for the misdeeds of their parents to the third 
and fourth generation, but that for good deeds 
the result is felt to the thousandth generation. 
This is an old teaching but its real meaning 
has been forgotten. We are our own children, 
the children of our own past, and must suffer 
for our own misdeeds. Our sons and daugh- 
ters, those whom in this life we call our child- 
ren suffer also, but not unjustly or solely 
because we have done wrong; they suffer not 
merely for that reason but also because in that 
suffering they are reaping seeds that they have 
sown and for which they have come into this 
relation with us. On the other hand the good 
seed that is sown bears a harvest whose results 
last to the thousandth generation because by 
doing good we are working on the side of the 
higher nature and with the tide of the world's 
life working with us, and the results are there- 
fore so much the greater and more lasting. 

It has been said that the two teachings of 
Karma and Reincarnation together with that 
of Brotherhood are those most needed in the 
world today. Each one supports the other two 
and not one can be fully understood without 
the other two. They come as a great light 
and hope into the confusion of the world's 
thought, giving man once more a secure an- 
chorage of trust in the justice of unerring law, 
and holding out to him the certainty that he 
may build up a glorious future and atone for 
the past. They are not new teachings, they 
are to be found in every great religion of the 
world, but in this our Western world and in 
the Christian religion they have been forgotten. 
Reincarnation has been called “ The lost chord 
of Christianity." STUDENT 
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A Forgotten Creed ` 

R. OLIVER BAINBRIDGE, writing in 

the National Geographic Magazine an 

interesting article on the Chinese Jews 

— of whom it appears there are about fifty — 

quotes a stone inscription describing the arrival 

of the ancestors of that fifty. But the monu- 

ment deals with other equally interesting mat- 

ters. so deals with them as to leave us entirely 
in the dark about them. 

The ancient city of Kaifengfu was once, it 
appears, the center and capital of the Empire; 
and it contained a Jewish synagogue. The 
synagogue is there no more, but in its place is 
the stone bearing the inscription. The last 
paragraph of it runs thus: 


During the beginning of the Sung dynasty (96 
A.D.) there was a missionary named Li, who was 
accompanied by a crowd of Cenobites, and arrived 
in China with a lot of Western cloth which they 
presented to the Emperor of the Sung dynasty and 
became citizens of the country. Subsequently one 
of the grandsons of these people . . . was appointed 
to do the preaching, and another began to build a 
cenoby. Jt was destroyed after that and had to be 
rebuilt in the 16th year of the Yuen dynasty (1280 
A.D.) 


This “ cenoby,” the synagogue of the Jews 
who arrived from somewhere — the “ north- 
west," says the tradition of the fifty descend- 
ants remaining — under Li, appears to have 
been destroyed pretty soon for the second time, 
for we learn that in 1403 it was rebuilt. It 
met its fate for the third time in 1642, being 
now represented by a pool of dirty water and 
the monument. The “strange inscription" — 
as Mr. Bainbridge justly calls it — thereon, 
was consequently cut no earlier than 1642. 
Reading the first paragraph one becomes very 
anxious to know more. It runs: 


A monument in memory of the Great Ching Ching 
Cenoby. Oh Wu Lo Hau, the creator of this relig- 
ion and grandson of the nineteenth generation of 
Punku, the principal ruler of the Mythical Era, was 
born in 146th year of the Chow dynasty (976 B.c.) 
He proved himself to be very wise, prudent and mer- 
ciful. [What “this religion" was or is, is not stat- 
ed.] He understood the mysteries of creation and 
the ideas of creation, and could trace the troubled 
source of religion. The religious elements were not 
to believe in any idolatrous representation and not to 
flatter the ghost [italics mine] and fairy, and so 
many people were at liberty to serve his religion as 
Cenobites in a manner that was as free as running 
water. 
La, and was born in the 613th year of the Chow 
dynasty. His conscience and benevolence were noted 
by everyone as he traveled to the Lah-na mountains 
for the purpose of informing them regarding the 
Scripture. He restricted himself to fruits and veg- 
etables instead of meat, and bathed and fasted for 
forty days and nights. [italics mine; — this was 
600 years в.с.] He attended to his duty with the 
utmost simplicity and sometimes even forgot to eat 
or sleep, but never ceased to pray with a sincere 
heart to his God, for he had obtained a book con- 
taining many sections. In this book there were 
strange things that could not be easily explained — 
in short, it indicated that the good was affected by 
those who become good, and the evil, by those who 
did not bear in mind the warning. The successor of 
La was called Lo Tze Loh, and received from his 
predecessor the proper doctrine and explained the 
four words ching (clear), chew (pure), Н (ceremon- 
ial), and pai (to worship with a bow). The word 
ching means to direct your heart singly to one 
religion. The word chew means not to be confused 
by any other secular ideas. The word li means to 
stand on ceremony, and the word pai to worship 


The successor of Oh Wu Lo Hau was called ` 


with a bow. With these instructions the Cenobites 
were to teach one another in future. 


Here we have a succession of three Teach- 
ers; the first "creating" the religion, the 
second "obtaining" a profound book which 
appears to have elaborated the religion's teach- 
ings, and the third hinging the doctrine for 
the public upon four words. What was the 
doctrine and what the book? "The man who 
cut the inscription about 24 centuries later 
may or may not have known. But why did he 
include an account of the coming of the com- 
pany of Jews? The article throws no light 
on any of these questions. Must not China at 
various times in her immense history have re- 
ceived like other nations the Archaic Doctrine, 
Theosophy? "There must be many lost records 
of these teachings and their Teachers, per- 
haps some time to come to light. The Chinese 
know how to keep a secret and hide a manu- 
script! We cannot suppose that we have more 
than a few fragments of the writings of Lao- 
Tse. When China permits herself to be ex- 
plored as Egypt and Asia Minor and Rome 
and Greece are being explored, a good deal of 
history may need re-writing. STUDENT 


Professor Lowell and the Planet Mars 


T must be a source of considerable grati- 
fication to Professors Lowell and Lamp- 
land of the Flagstaff Observatory, Ariz- 

ona, to have succeeded in finally demonstrat- 
ing, beyond the possibility of further criti- 
cism, the existence of the wonderful system of 
lines on the planet Mars, discovered by Schia- 
parelli thirty years ago. This year has been 
most favorable for the observation of the plan- 
et and every advantage has been taken of the 
opportunity by the above indefatigable astro- 
nomers. "Their success has been beyond ex- 
pectation because they have succeeded in pho- 
tographing not only the general system of 
"canals" but actually in showing the double 
nature of one, a claim that has been strenu- 
ously resisted by critics. The gradual devel- 
opment of the "canal" system in the antarctic 
and south temperate zones has also been care- 
fully watched as it spread from the pole to- 
wards the equator, to all appearance as if 
something was really melting under the solar 
beams as the summer advanced. On the best 
plates fifty-six "canals" have been counted, 
and even some of the oases were distinctly 
shown. The revolution in our ideas in the last 
few years has been great, since we were taught 
that the dark markings on Mars were seas and 
the light buff ones land, for no one formerly 
suspected that any system of regular and de- 
finite lines ran across the so-called seas as well 
as the land. We are now entirely "at sea" as 
to the nature of the darker shadings formerly 
supposed to be oceans, and the latest spectro- 
scopic observations are considered to show 
that the planet possesses a very thin atmo- 
sphere, so thin that human life could not be 
sustained in bodies of the nature of ours. 

Professor Lowell repeats his firm belief that 

there must be intelligent constructive life of 
some kind on Mars. In The Secret Doctrine 
H. P. Blavatsky quotes a passage from an an- 
cient commentary upon the Book of Dzyan, to 
which she attributed great value. saying that 
Mars was "under obscuration." This does 
not mean that there is no life there, but that it 
is not in the blaze of activity. If the Martian 


atmosphere is so rare, and the few inhabitants 
are having all they can do, as some astrono- 
mers suggest, to keep body and soul together 
by means of elaborate irrigation canals, they 
may well wish the period of obscuration to be 
over! STUDENT 


The Chakar, а Vanishing Bird Type 

ае particulars about а bird called the 

chakar or crested screamer are interest- 

ing. One has recently died in the United 
States Zoological Park; it is very rare, though 
there are a few in the London Zoo. It is from 
the South American pampas, where it was 
once abundant, but it is now succumbing to 
civilization. About the size of a swan, of a 
pale slaty-blue color, with two spurs on each 
wing, it is a beautiful bird. Its family is a 
matter of dispute among the authorities; it 
seems to have no pedigree, no prototypes, and 
to be the last survivor ‘of a vanishing type. 
These birds are chiefly remarkable for their 
voice. А writer thus describes a concert given 


. by them in their native home: 


We were eating supper in a rancho when suddenly 
the entire multitude of birds, covering the marsh 
for miles, burst forth into a tremendous evening 
song. It is impossible to describe the effect of this 
mighty rush of sound, but let the reader try to 
imagine half a million voices, each far more power- 
ful than that one which makes itself heard all over 
Regent's Park, bursting forth on the silent atmos- 
phere of that dark and lonely plain. Ї was over- 
come with astonishment, while the air, and even the 
frail rancho, seemed to be trembling in that trans- 
port of sound. T. 


Shakespeare in the Far East 
HAKESPEARE has been shown to have 
belonged to several different nationalities 
and two or three religions; now also a 
Chinese claim is laid for him: 


To-night! To-night! 
Dedicated in loving memory of our beloved 
Wm. Shakespeare. 

The Opera Indra Permato Company of Selangor will 
stage the Sensational Tragedy Prince Hamlet, 
By the best actors and actresses procurable in Java. 
Our clowns are without rivals! 

This is actually the best representation of a 
European Opera by a Native Company. 

Chow Chong. Proprietor 


Such, according to the London Daily Tele- 
graph, is an advertisement which recently ap- 
peared in a newspaper published in the Straits 
Settlements. 

“Our beloved Wm. Shakespeare,” says 
Chow Chong. Why not indeed? Here is a 
something, evidently, which Mongol and Sax- 
on can both appreciate, a place where East and 
West can meet, albeit even in the world of 
music the two are or seem to be widely apart. 
This indicates in a way the position which real 
drama may take as an effective force in the 
molding of the new humanity. K. M. 


The First Tibetan Newspaper 
HE first newspaper ever printed in the Tibetan 
language has been started at Lhassa. Its title 
in translation will mean the Tibet Times. 
Since the visit of the English expeditions, the grand 
lama has been busily engaged in reforms, some of 
which include lecture and reading rooms, where the 
people can be educated in the geography, history and 
industrial conditions of Tibet. The Tibetan govern- 
ment considers that the ignorance of the people con- 
stitutes a hindrance to carrying out the reorganiza- 
tion of the administration.—Exchange 
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POINT LOMA EDITION 
A collection of the weirdest tales ever written down by 


any mortal. They contain paragraphs of the 
profoundest mystical philosophy 
Cloth - - - - - 60 cents 
Paper - - - - - 35 cents 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


International Headquarters UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD and THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
POINT LOMA, California 
Meteorological Table for the week ending 
November the 3d, 1907 


Total number of hours sunshine recorded during Остовка, 186. 
Possible sunshine, 352. Percentage, 53. Average num- 


ber of hours per day, 6.00 (decimal notation). Ob- 
servations taken at 8 є. m., Pacific Time. 

OCT. | Baro- | THERMOMETERS | pain) WIND — 
NOV. | METER | МАХ MIN | DRY | ЕТ | FALL! pia Үк 
28 |29.710! 69 | 58 | 61 | 60 [о.об| NE 2 
29 |29.705| 67 55 59158 о.со Е! 5 
30 !29.668 | 69 59 | 62 | 61 |о.оо| W 1 
31 (29.745 69 | 56 | 62 | бо |о.оо Ej, 1 

1 |29.775| 66 | 57 | 66 | 65 10.00 Е 3 

2 | 29.643] 71 | 58 | 62 | 61 о.оо Е 5 

3 (20.7041 69 | §7 1 £9 | $9 10.00 E 5 
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AND ART Reprinted from Official Raport, I World’s Parliament of Religions, Chicago, 1895. 
No. 3 — Мтвілір Mysteries (Herbert Согуп, М. р.) - .05 
PUBLISHED OR FOR BALE 3Y No. 4 — THEOSOPHY AND IT8 CoUNTERFEITS - -05 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY Thirty copies of above Path Series, $1.00; one hundred copies, $3.00 
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ео ae Bre cea ш Size of photographs, 8x 6in., approximate. Price, unmounted 50c.; mounted „75 
FOREIGN AGENCIES БАН Mais, ЛЕ E IX Fon Vol x qs 6) cach - - + 2.06 
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ASTRAL INTOXICATION, and Other Papers re (W. Q Ju „03 IN FRENCH 
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Errroux or THEOSOPHICAL TEACHINGS, Ам, (W. Q. Judge); 40 pages, . ‚15 Thirty copies. $1.00; опе hundred Copies, $3. 00 
FRXXMASONRY AND JESUITRY, The Pith and Marrow of the Closing and Coming Century La Vipa кн Рогит Loma (Notas por Katherine Tingley) . AS 
and Related Position of, (Rameses) .15 Luz xw xy бкнрЕво (M. CG), con Comentarios, paper . . . - 35 
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of the dom of Heaven — The Burden of the Lord 

Scarrt 4 — Contents: Reincarnation in the Bible — The Mysteries of the King- 
à of Heaven — The Temple of God — The Heart е — The Money- 


umi in tbe ‘emple 

Script Arie, ine gypt and Prehistoric America — Theoretical and Practical 
Theosophy — Death, One of the Crowning Victories of Human Life — Reliance 
on the inc led by the Spirit of God 


Scart 6 — Contents: Education through Illusion to Truth — — Astronomy in the 
Light of Ancient Wisdom — Occultism and Magic — Resurrection 
5саїрт 7 — Contents: Theosophy and Islâm, a word concerning Sufism — 
Archaeology in the Light of Theosophy — Man, a Spiritual Builder 
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THEOSOPHICAL MANUALS. Elementary Handbooks for Studenta. 


Bound in cloth, 16mo, price, each . . . - . . 
Now Ready. 
. ELEMENTARY THÉOSOPHY. 
Ture SEVEN PaiNCIPLES ОР МАМ. 
MA. 

REINCARNATION. 
Man arrex DEATH. 
KAMALOKA AND DEVACHAN. 
THE Doctrine or CYCLES. 
Psycuism, GHOSTOLOGY, AND THE ASTRAL PLANE. 
0. Тнк AstRAL LicHT. 
1. PsvcuoMETRY, CLAIRVOYANCE, AND THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE, 
2. THE ANcEL AND THE Demon (2 vols, 35c. сас 

In Preparation, 
TEACHERS AND THEIR DISCIPLES. 
3. Тнк FLAME AND THE CLAY. 
4. Он Сор AND PRAYER. 
5. THEOSOPHY: THE MOTHER ор RELIGIONS. 

To Follow early in 1908. 

. From.Crypt ТО Pronaos; an Essay on the Rise and Fall of Dogma. 
17. EARTH: Its parentage; its Rounds and its Races, 
Soxs or THE Finemist; a Study of Мап. 


IN GERMAN 
Еснов AUS DEM Orient (von William Q. Judge). 
THEOSOPHIE ERKLÄRT 
THEOSOPHIK UND DIX OKKULTE LEHRE 
Dıt Bnmacavap GiTÀ (nach der englischen Ausgabe von W. Q. Judge) 
Dig WISSENSCHAFT DES LEnENS UND DIE KUNST ZU LEBEN. 
POSTKARTEN mit ANSICHTEN von Point LOMA. 
Stupizw ÜBER рік Buacavap Gira. (William Q Judge) 
Das Lx»xw zu Point Loma (Katherine Tingley). Schöne Illustrationen. (Recommended) 


IN DUTCH 


Dx Buacavap СїтА: Het Boek van Yoga; with Glossary. Bound in morocco or paper. 
Dx Оскллн DER Тнко$ОрРнтЕ (door ) 
Dx Rippers ули Keizer ÁRTHUR — Een fele voor eee 
Daix OPSTELLEN over THEOSOPHIE. In verband met Vraagstuk 
Pir xx MxxG uit sommige Heilige Geschriften 1* Serie 
Inhoud: Theosophie en Christendom. “ Niemand kan twee heeren rd Iets 
Meerders dan de Tempel. Een Gezicht des Oordeels. De Mensch Jezus. 
Pit xw MERG VAN DE EINDIGENDE ки Комкирх Exuw, en de daarmede in betrekking 
staande positie van Vrijmetselarij en кинип, door Rameses 
KargaRINE TiNGLEY..DE AUTOCRAAT (De Geheimen van de pem von het Hart) 
lem or НЕТ БАр (doot M Ghe Р nd in jorocco or pape: PeT i rine Tingle 
ET Leven TEX Pont MA, Enkele nteekeni n door e: 
Dx Mysterien vex Oupmiip, door С. de Purucker s. "uper 
(Vertaling uit The New Century Path, overdruk van de Nieuwe Eeuw, No. 12) 
Н. P. Buavatsxy кн WiLtiAM О. }ирбщ, De Stichters еп Leiders der Theoso phische 
Beweging (Leerling). pp. 


door Слана po 
van den Di 


IN SWEDISH 
Bracavap СітА. Bound and Unbound, 
Den Hemuica Läran, 2 band (Н. P. Blavatsky) 


DortpA Vinkar 1 DEN HxMLIGA Läran, med flera (William Q. Judge) 
EXISTENSLINJER OCH UTVECKLINOSNORMER (Oscar Ljungströmý 
NYCKEL TILL TxosorixN (Н. P. Blavatsky) 
ForoonAFI af H. P. piavatsi 
М * William Q. . . - E . Prices according to візе 


Katherine 
HEMLIGHXTERNA 1 EIS, rikt illustreradt (Katherine Tingley) 
Ljus på oer (M. C.) 
готова (12 blad) 
Lotus Sonc Book, Svensk text till. Bound and Unbound. 
New CENTURY PATH (selected articles) 52 n:r 
New Century Pata — Raja Yoga N v, med 122 ill, 
STJÄRNAN SAGO- ОСН PORMSAML. 
Orninc І Koncentration (William 9 EL 
SAMTAL І OcxuL,LTISM (William £4 
Srupier брука Внлслулр СЇтА (126 sidon ) William Q. Judge) 
Trosor: rör Uncpom 
TvsrwApxxs RósT (H. P. Blavatsky) 
MYSTERIES OF THE HEART DOCTR in Swedish (Katherine Tingley) 
KATHERINE Тумо, аї M. E.N N. (ctnadsteckning сн 
PI осн KRISTENDOM nmale till Prof.Pfannenstill ( А och F.Kellberg' 
Asizns Lyus (Sir Edwin Arnold). Bound and Unbound. d 
KVAKAN mi 
Митков Trenne PLAN, med flera (William Q. Judge) 
M OCKULTA KRAFTER OCH DERAS FÖRVÄRFVANDE en 
N&cra TANKAR OM KARMA, med flera. (William Q. Judge) 
Kristwa KYRKOFADERS TANKAR OM REINKARNATIONEN 


Dévssrrarret т Txosorisx  BRLYSNING, med flera (William Q. Judge) 
Ete. Ete. Ete. 
PERIODICALS 
INTERNATIONAL THEOSOPHICAL CHRONICLE. Illustrated. Yearly 
subscription, postpaid - - 1.00 


Issued monthly, Send subscriptions | either to the "Publishers, The Theosophical 
Boo! Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn i Сезе, London, E. C, or to The 
поо оона Publishing Со., Point Loma, California. 

THEOSOPHIA. Yearly subscription - >». >- zg лас Ta UR ua 
Issued monthly, Illustrated. Published by Dr. G. Zander. Send all remittances 
to Universella Broderskapets Forlag, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm 1, Sweden, 
or to The Theosophical Publishing » Point Loma, California. 

UNIVERSALB BRUDERSCHAFT. " Illustrated. Yearly subscription, postpaid. 1.50 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to J. Th. Heller, ob. Turnstrasse, 3, Nürnberg, 
Germany; or to The Theosophical Pub ishing Co., Point Loma, ifornia. 

LOTUS-KNOPPEN. Illustrated. Yearly кета postpaid. - - 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions {о А. Goud, rstraat, in, ngang, Papengang 
No. 14, Groningen, Holland; or to the н ublishing int Loma. 

Neither the Editors of the above publications, nor the officers of the UNIVERSAL BROTHERMOOB 

AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, or of any of its departments, receive salaries or other remuneration. 


Ail profits arising from the business of the Theosophical Publishing Co. are devoted to Human- 
itarian work. Ah who assist in this work are directly helping the great cause оў Humanity. 
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latérale: 


"AMERICAN Sunday 
Fundamental schools, the public schools, 

Principles and the homes are failures," 

of Morality declared a school superin- 

tendent recently; "they don't 
inculcate truth, honesty and industry; but they 
turn out liars, thieves and loafers in astound- 
ing numbers. The Sunday school is the great- 
est disappointment of all. The trouble is that 
the fundamental principles of morality are 
neglected in teaching." 

'This utterance may be intemperate and 
sweeping, but there is a considerable basis of 
truth in it. But what are the fundamental 
principles of morality? 

Evidently there is no religious system at the 
present time which proves effective as an in- 
culcator of morality. The preachers of relig- 
ion are in doubt as to the authenticity of their 
religions; and there are too many different 
sects. Then there is what is called unsect- 
arian religious teaching; which, in practice, 
amounts to an impossibility. Finally there is 
the teaching of “ morality,” la morale, civic 
duty, and so forth. 

But good citizenship, hon- 


prend esty, industry, brotherliness, 
Conduct is tC» are the consequences of 
Result morality; and to give them as 


a definition of morality is to 
reduce morality to an abstraction. In other 
words morality is thereby identified with good 
conduct. But clearly there must be some sanc- 
tion or reason or incentive for good conduct. 
This point is what the would-be “ moral” 
teachers are dodging. In practice they find 
themselves compelled to postulate some such 
sanction, and sometimes this sanction is sim- 
ply our old friend expediency. Sometimes, as 
in the case of a writer on La Morale, re- 
viewed not long ago in the CENTURY PATH, 
the existence of some kind of Etre Supréme 
and of a life beyond the grave is virtually 
admitted. 

Morality can only be based on a recognition 
of spiritual Law. Otherwise the laws of man’s 
selfish passional nature will become paramount. 
If we deny spiritual Law as defined by the 
religions, we must simply formulate it over 
again without the aid of the churches. For 

man must have such Law, un- 

The Self-existing less he is to degenerate into 

Law of animalism and irresponsibility. 
Right Living Experience shows that man 
cannot remain long in a state 
of tranquil ignorance or indifference; for 
there is that in him which hankers after know- 
ledge and higher attainments. This aspiration 
cannot be kept down or run on straight rails 
by powers that are inferior to it; it must be 
directed by powers that are superior to it. 


The great questions of life and death, the 
origin and end of man, the why and where- 
fore of life, come up, pressing for solution ; 
and what:answer is to be given to them? 
Man finds himself the subject of strong forces 
that impel him to action, and the center of a 
maelstrom of desires that lead him nowhere 
and cannot be satiated. Thus he learns that 
the following of desire is not the final Law of 
his nature, and he seeks for a higher Law. He 
finds that science and all ordinary means of 
discovery have impassable limitations and open 
up wider reaches of the unknown with every 

fresh discovery. Therefore 

Self-Knowledge he seeks for a knowledge that 

is alone can solve the great questions 
the Key that science leaves alone, and 
that can tell him who he is 
and whither he is tending. He is not satisfied 
to know that there are moral instincts in his 
nature, but he must know why and how they 
are there; he must have a sanction for his 
morality, 

Thus man cannot get on without Religion 
— a common recognition of the higher Laws 
of life, which recognition imposes obligations 
of duty on those who entertain it. 

So we have to learn the higher Laws of life, 
for these are the basis of morality — that 
morality which the schools are said to fail in 
inculcating. And what are these higher Laws? 
That God sent Jesus Christ into the world 
to be a sacrifice for sinners, that all believing 
in him might be washed from their sins and 
attain eternal bliss in heaven, without which 
they will suffer eternal torment in hell? That 
a single earth-life — a bubble in the ocean of 
time — is the prelude to an infinite life in 

realms of bliss or torture? 


Not Arbitrary That man is a hopeless sin- 
but True ner but can be pardoned and 
Laws ef Life utterly cleansed of all imper- 


fections by a mere mental act 
on his death-bed? Shall we offer such puer- 
ilities as explanations of the higher laws of 
life? Shall we imagine that God observes 
marvelous order and harmony in his lower 
creations and yet behaves with such fatuity in 
his higher world? Ог shall we imagine an- 
other God called “ Nature,” infinitely superior 
in capability and wisdom to the other God and 
yet subservient to him? No; we must be 
prepared to recognize the same marvelous wis- 
dom and harmony in the higher Laws as in 
the lower. 

There is a Higher Nature in man, a some- 
thing superior to the mind, a Soul; but it is 
not what the churches represent to us under 
that name. The churches represent the Soul 
as something concerned with the future life 


'alone; with them the Soul is virtually the 
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personality of man without his body — puri- 
fied in some sense, perhaps, but still the per- 
sonality. Whatever this Soul 


True Relation is, it is something so far re- 
of the Real moved from practical life as 
to the External to be practically useless. The 


Soul is in reality something 
that has to do with our life in the present; it 
is our real Self, the Master in us. The Soul 
is that which knows and can. ‘It is the source 
of our moral instincts and our aspirations after 
perfection. It sheds its rays on our minds 
and illumines our thoughts, but our thoughts 
obscure its light; so that we get but an im- 
perfect and partial light. Nevertheless the 
mind can be purified so that it may reflect 
that light more fully and more clearly. 

Man is a spiritual being, a being able to 
transfer his consciousness from the plane of 
illusion to planes of true perception. He is 
not the slave of the laws that dominate the 
lower orders of life, but is able to dominate 
them by availing himself of higher Laws, also 
natural but pertaining to higher Nature. Until 
we recognize this fact, which the churches 
have perverted into meaningless dogmas; we 
shall have no basis for morality. 

Jut let us not imagine that 


Right Living seeking the Higher Life 
is beyond all means sitting in circles or try- 
Self-seeking ing to develop clairvoyance or 


dabbling in psychic research 
'or speculating about auras and astral bodies. 
That is not going to help people to teach their 
children morality. That is not going to solve 
the great riddles of human life that have vexed 
philosophers and sociologists. That is not go- 
ing to help us in our great trials and comfort 
us on our death-beds. That is mere child's 
play, as puerile as any other of the puerilities 
we are offered under the name of knowledge. 
The human race cannot stand for that; it will 
not be put off with such futilities. The very 
notion of getting something for oneself — 
powers or knowledge or amusement — which 
pervades these pursuits, is obnoxious to the 
man who is seeking a way to escape from the 
apparently endless chain of personal desires, 
who is longing to escape from self that he may 
find Self. The seeking of the Higher Life 
means that we will endeavor to discover what 
is the real motive or Law that governs our 
life, overruling our petty 
The Greatness plans and imagined interests. 
of the Soul This we can never do by sit- 
and of Life ting in circles or indulging in 
any other practice that merely 
enhances the sense of personality and increases 
cupidity. We are tired of realizing the little- 
ness of our personality; let us try to realize 
the greatness of our Soul Let us endeavor 
by a life of disinterestedness and devotion to 
highest duty, to realize that Soul and make it 
a living factor in our lives. STUDENT 


The Mission of Japan 
HEN Japan first rose almost suddenly 
upon the Western horizon, there was 
a sort of silence of attention, expect- 
ancy, and wonderment. Most applauded; the 
jealous bided their time, the time of reaction. 
Of that reaction we are already entering the 
second phase. The orators of the first phase 
tried to change admiration into fear and shout- 
ed Yellow Peril! Europe and America were 
to be over-run by Asiatics. We were to make 


a universal Western league against some rein- 
carnate Genghiz Khan. 

According to the spokesmen of the second 
phase, Japan is playing no great role after all. 
Her advent is only a temporary bonfire of a 
very limited mass of fuel. The new era of 
Japanese life will not long endure even at 
home; still less can it have any significance 
for us Westerners. The world’s future on 
all lines remains for us. 

Some of these people are sincere. Owing to 
defective eyesight they really do not see that 
Japan, emerging from the Feudal Period and 
the Middle Ages into the Twentieth century in 
fifty years, and even while we were in the 
Nineteenth, has done anything noteworthy, 
anything without precedent in recorded history. 

The rest have to admit to themselves that 
facts are facts. It only remains to find causes 
for reasonably anticipating a collapse as rapid 
as the growth. How about finance? The war 
was expensive: may it not be that Japan will 
sink under the burden? Regardless of the 
fact that almost every nation after every great 
war is in similar temporary difficulty, it is 
predicted that she will, must, sink. Here and 
there, there are (vocally) discontented groups 
and parties. No other nation, of course, ever 
showed such a phenomenon: and so she will 
sink under that unparalleled calamity. 

Others again foresee future failure because 
she has come at least to the level of the Christ- 
ian nations without Christianity and without 
any apparent intention of adopting it. "This 
base-line of forecast has been taken by an 
Englishman who writes two volumes on ТЛе 
Future of Japan. Says the writer: 


Have we in the sudden and formidable forthcoming 
of Japan, the appearance of a new idea, of a new 
interpretation, representing a new beginning of his- 
tory, the opening of a new adventure of humanity? 


The wish fathers the answer — No. Every 
real new spurt or “ beginning " of history, he 
argues, has been connected with a new religion, 
or at least a new propaganda of an old one. 
Japan will not only not accept the religion of 
the West, and not only enters upon no new 
period in the life of an old religion, but pro- 
poses to do without any. The ground upon 
which he charges her with having no religion 
is that her mind has no concept of, or relation 
with, the universal. 

'The mind of Europe, it appears, has. Per- 
haps that is why Europe is a universal armed 
camp. It appears that the universal is to be 
somehow conceived as a Personality, to-wit 
Jesus Christ. Japan therefore, refusing to 
conceive the universal as a Personality, is with- 
out conscious relationship to it, and must go. 
It seems a very roundabout wav of saying 
that she must go because she will not listen 
very respectfully to the missionary. But as 
the Nation comments, there is Christianity and 
Christianity; there is the pulpit conception of 
Christ, and there is another the chief hindrance 
to whose spread is the missionary. 


The popular agglomerate of dogmatic Christianity, 
with all the accretions from Greek philosophy mas- 
querading under the name of Christian theology and 
from Roman Pragmatism and church imperialism, 
traditionally accepted among us, is not indeed making 
much progress in Japan, and organized Christianity 
in statistical expression shows no notable progress. 
... The dogmas that are steadily sinking below the 
horizon in Europe and America have little relish to 
the Japanese taste. But to intimate that Japan in- 


tends to get along without a religion superior to any 
that she has thus far tried, is to misread the signs 
of the times. 


The reviewer does not clearly say what will 
be that religion “ superior to any she has thus 
far tried,” but he seems to think it a sort of 
Christianity. 

One may agree, but perhaps not quite as he 
does. First in the cultured, and then in the 
general Japanese mind, the figure of Christ 
will take birth, pure and with no dogmatic 
defilement, no pulpit atmosphere. The Asiatic 
mind is familiar with the ideal of great spirit- 
ual Teachers, manifestations in human con- 
sciousness of the one Divine, giving their 
labors and when necessary their lives to hu- 
manity. Among these it will be ready to ‘in- 
clude Jesus Christ. And in so doing it will 
gain a clearer, perhaps much clearer concep- 
tion, of the universality of the one Truth and 
its adaptability of expression to every human 
need in every time and place. Asiatics who 
look on us as “ outcasts," barbarians, will per- 
ceive that "even" to us the Light, the World 
Soul in its compassion, sent a messenger. And 
so they will not only add one more to their 
ideals but gain a larger compassion, a fuller 
toleration, a wider brotherhood. 

The possible mission of Japan, though there 
may be only a few in that country who know 
it, and the warrant of the permanency and 
advance of her position, is to intermediate 
between East and West and be their first link 
of real acquaintance and brotherhood. She 
faces both alike, and if she proclaims no new 
doctrine it is because the forthcoming new one, 
a blend and synthesis of the old ones, with a 
vitality equal to the new and urgent needs of 
East and West, is even now slowly growing 
in her consciousness, spreading outward among 
the people from the nucleus in her midst. 

STUDENT 


Watching Forty Centuries 

HERE are probably a good many trees 

in the world, all told, that have wit- 

nessed the slow downfall of a civiliza- 
tion. But it has not been given to many to 
witness the origination and flowering of the 
successor. One of these few is a mighty cy- 
press in a churchyard near the city of Oaxaca, 
Mexico. It was planted at least 2000 years 
before the Christian Era, and shows no sign 
of age. The Aztecs regarded it as sacred, and 
the Spanish invaders — presumably because it 
was worth nothing to them — left it untouched. 
But they mentioned it in their writings. Its 
forty centuries have conferred on it a diameter 
of 57 feet and a height of 150. We know that 
it was planted, partly because the Aztecs said 
so, and partly because self-planted cypresses 
grow near streams, The cypress, moreover, is 
sociable, and this one has not a solitary relat- 
ive anywhere near with whom to gossip about 
little chattering man and his flickering civiliz- 
ations, 

What was the nature of the old Mexican 
civilization at which this tree gazed? As to 
its records, our wise men have agreed to neg- 
lect all that the people said of themselves 500 
vears ago; and have not agreed very well what 
to say in substitute for the legends. 

Anyhow that civilization vanished; we 
might say ungrammatically that the Spaniards 
vanished it. And now there is another whose 
finish the tree will certainly not see. С. 
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Alcoholic Dust 
ONDON Science, 
deliberations on 


summing up the recent 
alcohol of the British 

Association for the Advancement of 
Science, remarks that considering the multi- 
polar diversities of opinion then expressed, we 
now know that we know nothing of the sub- 
ject. In the dust of controversy we do not 
know whether alcohol is good or bad for us, 
whether it promotes civilization or degenera- 
tion. What is the average man to do? 

Let him come out of the dust and use his 
commonsense. In an hour or two spent in 
observing a developing case of drunkenness 
he can know half what is known about alcohol. 
In half an hour spent in reading the experi- 
mentally ascertained facts, he can know the 
other half. 

He can observe that as the doses of alcohol 
are repeated, the victim begins to be pared 
away layer by layer in the inverse order in 
which the layers have been put on during the 
ages of evolution. First the spiritual and 
moral go, the powers of higher ideation and 
the regard for others. Then the higher mental 
go, leaving little -more than a brutal, half- 
thinking animal. Then the mental goes alto- 
gether, leaving nothing but the animal physio- 
logical functions. When these cease, the man 
is dead, leaving nothing but a mass of decay- 
ing vegetation. 

Turning to the other side of the case, he 
learns that a set of young plants, watered with 
water containing varying proportions of alco- 
hol, grow in the inverse ratio of the alcohol; 
and that the same turned out to be true in the 
case of a set of puppies upon whom someone 
tried the same experiment. He learns from 
another set of careful experiments that each 
of the five senses begins to be slightly impaired 
in accuracy within a minute or two of the tak- 
ing of a minute dose of alcohol. Не learns 
from the experiments of Parkes, who gave to 
three soldiers coffee, beef-tea, and alcohol re- 
spectively for three days so that each man had 
each of the three stimulants, that alcohol was 
unfailingly beaten by the other two as a sup- 
porter of walking and of working. 

And finally he learns that each of the sup- 
posed stimulating effects of alcohol is only 
properly explicable on the opposite hypothesis. 
If the brake of a carriage snaps, the carriage 
will go faster; but not because the horse was 
stimulated. If alcohol makes the heart quicken, 
it is not that its force is stimulated, but that 
the slowing reins — the pneumogastric nerves 
— аге paralysed. And so on. 

But all this is no part of the problem pre- 
sented to a senate or a whole people as such. 
Granted for the moment that to one man in 
four alcohol were harmless, and to one in ten 
beneficial. We have to think of the three and 
the nine. Their life at any rate will be short- 
ened; their duty less well done; their work 
less efficient, occasionally even disastrous, as 
to a trainload of people. Among them will 
arise the quarrels and murders; among them 
will be the inebriates and moral wrecks. The 
sum in arithmetic is the balance between the 
immense and unquestionable evil and peril to 


the many and the injury to the whole, and the 
pleasure to the few and the (questionable) 
benefit to the very few. 

It is really a question of humanity and of 
patriotism. Some of the southern States in 
this country have been solving it on the right 
side; others are proposing to do so. Is Eng- 
lend going to let herself be kept behind, her 
eyes be blinded, by the dust of the learned 
debates? How thick is that dust may be gath- 
ered from the contention of one learned advo- 
catus that unlimited alcohol is good 
for a nation inasmuch as it eliminates both 
those who cannot stand it, leaving the physi- 
cally strong; and those who cannot say no, 
leaving the morally strong! STUDENT 


The Need of Translators 
F in the centuries, say only of the Christian 
Era, in which men have sought the Light, 
they had but sought and won it for the 
world, not only would they have gained all 
that they did, and much more, but the earth 
would now be a heaven. Only a few are now 
beginning to understand this truth; some more, 
on quite another field, are laying the founda- 
tions for the understanding of it in their in- 
vestigations into the phenomena and scope of 
thought communicability, called by them tele- 


pathy. 


The Divine is always present, always en- 
wrapping us, always ready for entry. But this 
“Kingdom” or Light must be taken with 
effort, by some, ere the world at large can re- 
ceive it. It is above, beyond, that plane of 
mind and feeling on which alone the vast 
majority live. Between it and that common 
plane is the gulf which necessitates the effort, 
the “ violence.” But if, using that effort, mind 
is raised until it enters and is illumined by the 
Light, it is forever after, in greater or less 
degree, an interpreter and transmitter to the 
world, to the great mass of men who have 
never learned what is their own birthright. 
The degree, and the amount of Light received, 
depend on the selfishness or unselfishness of 
the motive that accompanied the effort. Mind 
is open to the Light in proportion as it has 
been opened to the needs of men. 

But in all the centuries, the majority of the 
few who have done this have done it for them- 
selves, that they might have the “ grace," the 
manna. The benediction was sought selfishly, 
if with a selfishness to which, because so tran- 
scendent, we do not give that name. Yet be- 
cause it was sought at all, because some effort 
was made and the sensual nature, the animal, 
offered up in sacrifice, the light was reached. 
Yet the heart would have been filled far fuller 
had it been sought but to give, to radiate, if 
the mind had trained itself into tune with 
human needs, into perfect love of mankind. 
The interpretation, the translation downwards, 
would have been a thousand fold completer ; 
the resulting secret benediction to humanity 
felt a thousand fold farther. The man who 
has made his effort in that spirit may have 
power to write, to speak — or not. It does not 
matter. His mind, on the plane as it is of the 
minds of other men, constantly receiving and 


transmitting — as even science is now begin- 
ning to know that minds do — would have giv- 
en night and day of the Light it had received. 
Its consciously and compassionately outsent 
currents of thought and feeling would have 
been charged with more than the common 
energy, and other, as a stream of water may 
also carry the thrill of an electric current. 
Such a man is a permanent translator and 
interpreter to others of the — to them almost 
unknown — divine tongue. His power to be 
that, his being as that, depends on the motive 
with which he sought the Light — for himself 
or for the rest. Active and perfect brother- 
hood of feeling is the condition of perfect 
manhood. STUDENT 


A Myopic Civilization 
ROFESSOR SCOTT of the Northwestern 
University has been collecting some stat- 
istics about eyesight whose lessons will 
have to be learned. He makes a startling quo- 
tation from a circular issued by the United 
States Bureau of Information. Summing up 
some investigations, it says: 


All, without a single exception, prove beyond a 
doubt that near-sightedness, beginning, perhaps, at 
nothing іп the lower classes in the school and first 
year of school life, steadily increases from class to 
class in the school until in the highest grades or the 
last years of school attendance it has actually devel- 
oped itself in as many as 60 or 70 per cent of all 
the pupils. 


The researches of Dr. Cohn, who examined 
the eyes of ten thousand children in Breslau, 
Germany, tell the same story: 


The number of short-sighted scholars rises steadily 
from the lowest to the highest classes in all institu- 
tions, The average degree of myopia increases from 
class to class, that is, the short-sighted become 
more во. 


Owing to new school methods and the educa- 
tional pressure brought to bear upon children, 
“the excessive destruction of the eyes,” says 
Professor Scott, “begins several years earlier 
than was formerly the case in America, and 
earlier than is still the case in Germany and 
other foreign countries.” In one room which 
he examined, where the pupils had been at 
school but one-and-one half years, 84 per cent 
had already acquired defective vision! They 
had also acquired the reading habit, for it 
turned out that the average number of books 
read at home for their own pleasure during the 
preceding year was 22 per pupil! 

From 70 to 80 per cent of the children, then, 
leave school with defective sight. Most of the 
defects can be perfectly remedied with glasses, 
and so we are content. We forget that a sys- 
tem of education which ends in the half ruin 
of an important bodily organ is self-stamped as 
vicious; that the defective eye, thus acquired 
during years of growth, must be but an obvious 
manifestation of a permanently strained brain 
and nervous system; and that the conditions 
of a civilization which demands that kind of 
education must be much at fault. We are 
straining away from nature in every direction 
and must sometime pay for it. STUDENT 
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The Giant Foot-Prints of Nevada 
HE fossil footprints of Carson, Nevada, 
are described in Sunset Magazine, Cali- 
fornia, in connexion with the recent re- 
ported find of a new series of such tracks in 
the prison yard near Carson. 

Carson is situated in the Eagle Valley, which 
is about five miles long and three wide, sur- 
rounded by mountains. A peculiar physio- 
graphical feature is that the river, instead of 
going down the valley, crosses in front of it 
and cuts through the mountains; which in- 
dicates that the mountains have been recently 
upheaved, the river maintaining its original 
course which was determined by the previous 
conformation of the ground, and cutting grad- 
ually down through the mountains as the moun- 
tains gradually rose. The same thing occurs 
in other parts of the earth, as geologists know. 

The prison is situated 
on a small hill of sand- 
stone which has been 
quarried for building 
stone. Casts of shells, 
fragments of bones, and 
other animal remains 
have been found in this 


sandstone. On raising 
the blocks from their 
shaly floor, series of un- 
mistakable footprints 


were found preserved in 
the shale; and in 1882 
these were brought to 
the attention of scientific 
men. 

Footprints are not 
among the most frequent 
fossils; to preserve them, 
it is necessary that they 
should have been made 
on a viscid, quickly dry- 
ing mud, undisturbed by 
waves, and then covered 
with sand. АП these con- 
ditions do not often oc- 
cur. The material in which are the Carson 
prints is a pale fine-grained silt, such as is 
brought down from the mountains by rivers; 
and over the surface sand was washed. Silty 
and sandy layers alternate all through the stra- 
tum, and footprints have been discovered so 
far in two of the silty layers. 

There are much better known footprints in 
the Connecticut Valley sandstones and other 
parts of the eastern states, chiefly those of rep- 
tiles and amphibians; but these of the West 
are the best locality for mammal footprints so 
far known. Ripple marks, rain-prints, and the 
effect of wind action have been made out near 
the footprints, showing that the surface was 
sub-aerial. 

One series of tracks is made up of oval im- 


pressions, almost circular, about 22 inches in: 


greatest diameter and two to six inches deep. 
The step is four-and-a-half feet. They are 
supposed to be those of a mammoth or other 
elephant. But now mark these facts. The 
most careful examination has failed to reveal 
any toe-marks. This is supposed to be because 


DOLMEN vu MANE-CROCK, кт CHAMBRE LATERALE: 


the animal’s feet were plastered with mud; 
but even so, one would have supposed that 
a most careful examination would reveal some 
trace of toes, had the foot been the bare foot 
of an animal. Again, there is only a single 
set of tracks, as though the mammoth had 
walked on two feet. The scientific explanation 
of this is that the animal always placed his 
hind feet exactly in the track of his fore feet 
—and did not deviate an inch in a stride of 
four-and-a-half feet — and it is added that a 
careful study shows it is occasionally possible 
to recognize a double impression where the 
hind foot did not completely cover the fore 
foot. This explanation however has the air of 
a deduction from the theory rather than of an 
independently noted fact, and surely we may 
allow the walker to have slipped in the mud 
occasionally and so to have made a blurred 


‚ 
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(See CENTURY ParH, vol. x, No. 5) 


footprint. Another type of track has been 
found in several series and much more abund- 
antly. The prints vary from eighteen to twen- 
ty-one inches in length and from six to eight 
or nine in width. They are rounded at each 
end, the forward end being broader than the 
back part, and they are curved about with the 
hollow on the inside as in the human foot. 
They form single series, as if produced by 
two legs, and the step varies from twenty-seven 
to thirty-eight inches. "These are supposed to 
have been made by a gigantic sloth. 

Under these circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing that these steps were believed to be those 
of giants; nor is it surprising that the opin- 
ion of science has frowned down that belief. 
For think what would result to science from an 
admission that giants existed. We have not 
yet that overwhelming evidence for the exist- 
ence of giants necessary to compel an admis- 
sion from science in face of their preconceived 
theories to the opposite effect. Ви in the 
teachings of Theosophy, where the existence of 
giants is already established on other grounds 


ERDEVEN 


—namely the history of the past evolution of 
human races— such geological evidence as 
we have may be taken on its merits and not 
strained. The coincidence of the toelessness 
and the singleness of track is too striking to be 


.satisfactorily dismissed by explanations which, 


in each case, call for considerable stretching ; 
and the presumption, in the absence of bias or 
preconceived opinion of any sort, would be 
that the prints are human. 

Only the strong conviction that they could 
not possibly be human would drive people 
to such extremities to show that they mighi 
be animal. It is not here denied that they 
might be animal, on the supposition that the 
animal had his toes so caked up as never to 
leave a single mark of a single toe in all the 
series, the longest of which contains forty- 
four prints, and that he as invariably covered 
his forefoot marks with 
those of his hind feet. 
Even with no previous 
theory at all, the nat- 
ural inference is that 
they were made by hu- 
man shoes; and with a 
preconception in favor 
of the existence of gi- 
gantic men in the terti- 
ary times, the conclusion 
is of course much more 
evident. 

Other objections to the 
human theory are that 
the impressions are not 
deepest in front, as they 
ought to be with a man, 
who rises on the ball of 
his foot, but at and a lit- 
tle back of the center; 
but does not the objec- 
tion apply equally well to 
the animal? Again, in 
these tracks the foot is 
from 18 to 21 inches 
long and the stride only 
27 to 38, so that it is evident that the walker 
would have no need to rise on the ball of his 
foot as he would be merely shuffling cautiously 
along. But it is not easy to imagine how a 
mastodon, big enough to have a twenty-inch 
foot, and taking such very short steps, could 
place his hind foot in the track of his fore 
foot! It is easier to imagine a giant man than 
such an acrobatic elephant. "Though, however, 
this point has been ignored, the question of 
measurement and proportion is brought up 
when it suits the case to be made out; for we 
are told that the straddle is altogether out of 
proportion for a two-legged being, being some- 
times even greater than the stride. One does not 
quite see how a four-legged animal would 
straddle more than a two-legged one, at all 
events when he was obligated to place his hind 
feet every time on the exact impression of his 
front feet. Again, if the stride was, as shown, 
so very short, then the straddle might very well 
have been equally great without being abnorm- 
ally great. It is quite easy to imagine that a 
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Our Mental Blind-Spots 
Т is now nearly a commonplace in science 
to say that if you magnify an atom enough 
you will get the solar system, and if you 
magnify a cell enough you will get the universe. 
The ordinary man will agree to that, be even a 
little pleased with the gentle filip which the 
idea gives to his imagination. But if you go 
further and suggest that the atom with its 
thousands of whirling electrons is inhabited, he 
will laugh. Why will he laugh? Because the 
atom is smaller than he! His size is for him 
the measure of things. But what size is he? 
Five feet seven? But if he will think, he will 
perceive that he is not of any size; he inhabits 
а body which is of a certain size. Why should 
he himself not inhabit one which is of some 
other size? He cannot give you any reason; 
and yet he will continue to laugh at the inhabit- 
ability of the electron. You cannot crack his 
shell of egotism. 

But looking more closely it would appear 
that even his body is of no size. А planet is 
bigger; a solar system is bigger yet; a uni- 
verse is bigger yet; a system of such universes 
is bigger yet. А molecule is smaller; an 
atom is smaller yet; an electron smaller yet; 
the composing elements of an electron smaller 
yet. So far as we know, both ways the ladder 
may be endless. If you look up, the human 
body is a universe of universes; if you look 
down on it, it is an infinitesimally minute 
electron. It is of no absolute size. 

But, objects the ordinary egotist, any atom 
behaves exactly as does any other atom of the 
same substance; how then can there be a free, 
willing, thinking consciousness inhabiting it? 

How do we know that they behave alike? 
Do all men behave alike because they all eat, 
sleep, and breathe alike? Three or four such 
things as that are all that we can appreciate 
of the life of the atom. An atom may do ten 
million things differently from any other atom, 
and science would know nothing about it. 
They and the electrons may have the most 
marked peculiarities. They may differ in size 
as much as men, but we could never perceive it. 

When our ordinary man comes to realize 
that every cell in his body is inhabited by a 
“ little” being of whose life he knows almost 
nothing; and when he has made himself. admit 
that the “canals” on Mars could not have come 
to lie as they do without conscious intention 
— he has two supports for his intellectual legs, 
can stand upright and look around. As each 
cell in his body is inhabited, and as they are 
all of them, in addition, inhabited by himself, 
may not the universe — in addition to the in- 
habitation of each of its units, satellites, plan- 
ets, suns — be inhabited as a whole? 

But he may object that his body is an ob- 
vious organism, with all its parts related. So 
is the universe. Its arrangement is extremely 
definite. It is almost certainly a sphere, peo- 
pled with suns at regularly scarcer intervals 
the farther from the center. The sphere is 
belted with a serpent — curiously enough so 
figured in many ancient pictures — the Milky 
Way, which makes it finally lozenge shaped. 
It has a center; we are beginning to find that 


nebulae and stars of different ages and struc- 
tures have their assigned places. Stars are 
giving birth to stars as in the body cells give 
birth to cells; the very process appears to be 
the same. Every unit of the (at least) hun- 
dreds of millions is in enormous motion. 
Until recently the motions seemed in a general 
way casual; we have found that there is as 
it were a right and a left to the universe and 
that the two vast and populous halves are 
approaching and interblending. In fact the 
more we know the more obvious is arrange- 
ment, organization. 

It is one of the blind-spots in our minds 
that makes it possible for us to suppose that 
there can be anywhere organization that exists 
blindly, unensouled organization. We know 
that the only way in which we can place a 
lot of stones absolutely at random about a 
tennis court is to throw them without look- 
ing. If we place them individually we cannct 
avoid arranging them. But we have not yet 
learned to reject from our minds the super- 
stition that arrangement can happen fortui- 
tously — any more than we have learned to 
reject the other, that our size and our arrange- 
ment is the only size and arrangement com- 
patible with the indwelling of consciousness 
and intelligence. STUDENT 


The Mystery of Voice 

К. MARAGE’S widely discussed re- 
searches on voice production seem to 
make the problem a little harder than 
ever it was before. Among other pieces of 
apparatus he used a syren, a revolving drum 
perforated with holes. These holes presented 
themselves in succession to the mouth of a tube 
whence air issued. The rapidity of the pass- 
age of the holes before the tube constituted 
therefore the number of the vibrations of the 
resulting note. If the holes are uniformly 
spaced, but very small, the vowel ee results; 
if they are uniform but larger, the vowel oo 
is heard. If the holes are in couples, but small, 
the sound is a of the word fate; if larger, 
the vowel is o of the word note (but without 
the momentary oo with which the English and 
Americans close their o ). If the holes are in 

triplets the sound is a of the word far. 
In making a syren you could either provide 
a set of holes to break up a constant stream 
of air and make it intermittent; or you could 
have an intermittent stream of air passing 
through one hole. The result would be the 
same. Professor Marage argues that the lar- 
ynx is a syren of the latter type. The inter- 
val between the vocal cords provides the hole. 
The column of air from the chest is not, he 
thinks, continuous as it seems, but intermittent. 
According as the intermission is uniform, or 
is more marked between every pair of puffs, 
or between every triplet of puffs; and accord- 
ing to the size of the hole made by the cords 
— do we get the vowels ee, оо, a, о, or ah. 
The tension of the cords is ordinarily thought 
to give the pitch of the note. But in the syren, 
as we can produce the vowels by the groupings 
of the holes or puffs in ones, twos, or threes, 
and by the size of the holes: so we can pro- 


duce any given pitch by means of the nearness 
of the holes, or by the rapidity of the drum 
rotation, or — which is the same thing — by 
the frequency of the puffs. If then the new 
researches point to growpings of the respira- 
tory puffs as the cause of vowels, they also 
point to frequency of them as the cause of 
pitch; and the function of the vocal cords is 
reduced to regulating the size of the hole. 
But it seems more probable that two elements 
combine — that we unconsciously regulate the 
tension of the cords so as to have them in 
tune with the frequency of the respiratory 
puffs. 

The same remark would apply to the func- 
tion of the lips and throat in vowel making. 
If one sings a smooth open column of tone, 
and then slowly approximates the lips until 
they are finally in the position for whistling, 
the vowels aw, о, оо, will be successively pro- 
duced. If with the same column of tone the 
back of the tongue is arched, that movement 
suffices for the alteration of ah into a and then 
ee. So the lips and tongue appear to show 
themselves as competent to the production of 
all the vowels. But according to the new 
theory the vowels are made by the groupings 
of air pulses passing through the chink of the 
cords. The suggestion paralleling the other 
would therefore be that though either of the 
two elements is competent to vowel produc- 
tion, in practice they co-operate for a more 
perfect result. But the whole matter remains 
decidedly obscure. 

It is curious too, that we have so long been 
content with the ordinary theory of voice pro- 
duction. The little larynx with its minute oc- 
cluding membranes are so obviously incompe- 
tent, on that theory, to the production of bass 
notes which on piano or organ require wire or 
pipe of some feet in length. STUDENT 


Professor See’s Earthquakes 
H OW much we do not know about geology 
is revealed by the rapidity of succession 
of contradictory theories. Just as we 
have thoroughly learned that the earth is cool- 
ing and contracting, and that earthquakes are 
due to the contractions, we are now assured 
by Professor See that it is doing neither, and 
that earthquakes have a quite other cause. 
Careful study of them shows that none of 
them originate at a greater depth than twenty 
miles, at the most forty. This then is the 
thickness of the crust. Were the kernel, be- 
neath this film, cooling, it would be contract- 
ing; earthquakes would therefore originate 
more deeply, in fact as deeply as the contrac- 
tion extended. What then maintains the in- 
ternal heat? Radium, advanced of late as the 
cause of the maintainance, he will not tolerate. 
His only method is to shorten our globe’s past; 
it is too young to have cooled much. In fact 
its incrusted life is but ten million years! 
One may predict that all the difficulties will 
endure until the globe is studied as a living 
cell, much structured within, and with a cor- 
respondingly complex life. No more will its 
physiology than ours, ever entirely go into 
mechanical terms and formulae. STUDENT 
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How We Waste our Minerals 
WRITER in Mines 
and Minerals, after 
summarizing our ex- 

ploits in destruction among 

the Indians, the buffaloes, 
and the forests, turns his 
attention to the mines; 
and makes statements (al- 
luded to in the CENTURY 

Para, vol. x, No. 45, р. 

17) which, if true — as 

there seems no reason to 

doubt they are—are alarm- 
ing, not merely as portents 
of future poverty but also 

chiefly as indications of a 

terribly wasteful and de- 

structive spirit. The car- 
eer, he tells us, on which 
we are now launched, is 
resulting in that which 
can never be repaired. 

We are skimming the 

cream of the mineral rich- 

es with which the land is 
so plentifully endowed. 

We destroy at least fifty 

per cent of everything we 

can lay hands on; nothing 
but the richest gold mines 
are worth looking at, and 
the same applies to jewels 
and precious minerals. Of 
iron deposits nothing but 
the richest ores is shipped 
away, and the leaner wast- 
ed or destroyed for ever. 
'The Geological Survey, he 
continues, has proved that 
forty per cent of the mag- 
nificent anthracite depos- 
its in Pennsylvania have 
been lost for ever. Fif- 
ty per cent of the bitu- = 
minous coal area has been 
wantonly destroyed. "The 
ability of a man as a min- 
er is gaged by the cost at which he can produce 

a ton of coal, no matter if he destroy ten tons 

in producing it; and one who tries to conserve 

the mineral wealth of his country is consid- 
ered by his fellows to be a fool. 

All this is additional proof of the wasting 
and abuse of Nature due to the forces of ra- 
pacity and impatience allowed to run riot. We 
have a country vast in proportion to its popu- 
lation, yet are on the verge of a famine in 
lumber and other respects. And we are seek- 
ing new countries, presumably as a field for 
similar exploits. This is what is called “ open- 
ing up," and "settling" and “ industrializing." 
Is the whole earth nothing but “ field for cap- 
ital"? The only consolation is that Nature 
guards secrets and bounties which such meth- 
ods cannot touch and preserves lands for peo- 
ple that know how to use them. 

But it is reassuring to see that public atten- 
tion is becoming aroused to the fact of these 
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abuses, the real cause of which is seen to lie 
in our collective defects of character. It is 
of great efficacy to deal by legislation with each 
particular abuse, but for permanent results we 
must look to an improvement in character. As 
long as short-sighted rapacity prevails as a 
general proclivity, all that legislation can do 
is to limit its actions; it cannot altogether ob- 
viate it. 

When we cease to regard the earth as a 
huge field for plunder, the prey of whomso- 
ever succeeds in grabbing it first, and come to 
look upon it as a sacred trust which we hold 
in common for the common benefit, these 
things will then cease naturally — without sup- 
pression. 

Hence what is needed is more of the spirit 
of Theosophy, which emphasies and illustrates 
the unity of life, promotes brotherhood among 
men, and teaches reverence for all that lives, 
human, animal, plant, or mineral. STUDENT 


Underground Fish 

EPORTS state that 

fish have been found 

in a puddle of water 
which formed in the ex- 
cavation for a subway un- 
der the Southern Pacific 
Railway tracks at Fresno. 
The water is below an im- 
pervious layer of hardpan 
and ten miles from the 
nearest native running 
stream. The excavation 
is twenty feet deep and 
it extends through about 
six feet of hardpan which 
was blasted out. Under 
the hardpan is a porous 
layer in which are several 
springs. The fish come 
through a hole about a 
foot in diameter through 
which the water comes so 
rapidly that it has to be 
pumped away. They are 
of various kinds, but of 
no ordinarily known spe- 
cies; some are blind and 
some have eyes, some are 
large and some small; all 
are alive and swimming. 
We little know what ex- 
tent of underground riv- 
ers there may be in arid 
countries, nor what sub- 
terranean life may tenant 
them. 


Diamonds in the United States 
BULLETIN from 
the Department of 
the Interior gives 
the facts about the alleged 
diamond discovery in Ar- 
kansas. The conclusion 
reached, after careful in- 
vestigation, is that there 
are undoubtedly native 
diamonds, and that these occur in site and not 
merely as drifts among the gravel. The stones 
were found in a small area of peridotite in 
Pike County, owned by a man who bought the 
land because he thought it looked likely to con- 
tain minerals. He found the first diamond 
while on his hands and knees searching for 
copper or lead ores, and at once distinguished 
its luster from that of the quartz crystals which 
abound there. It weighed 414 carats and was 
lying among pebbles on the surface. Another 
was found the same day, and a third some 
weeks later. Finally a stone was found im- 
bedded in the peridotite in such a way that it 
had evidently not been inserted, but must have 
been naturally placed. 

Up to date of the bulletin, 130 diamonds had 
been found, weighing from one thirty-second 
of a carat up to 6% carats. Most of them 
are white, a large proportion being finer than 
most of the South African stones. H. 
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HE first thing that attracts the attention 
of the visitor who arrives by steamer at 
Visingsó is the picturesque ruins, half 

hidden among the foliage of large trees at a 
very short distance from the landing-place. 
The ruins still stand as an imposing memory of 
Visingsó's last great time, indicating by their 
dimensions that a huge castle once must have 
reared its walls and towers at this place. The 
old accounts we have of the castle Visingsborg 
also bear out this impression. During the 
XVIIth Century it was the principal residence 
of the Counts Brahe, who from this place ruled 
a domain much larger than many of the inde- 
pendent duchies of Germany. 

Walking up from the landing-place of the 
steamer, we shortly enter the castle vard 
through one of the large old vaults of the 
basement. On two sides the yard is still con- 
fined with the half-ruined walls of the south- 
ern and eastern wings of the ancient castle; 
on the others it is open and partly cultivated 
as a garden. It is still possible to ascend to 
the second floor of the southern wing and en- 
ter the room which, according to the tradition, 
was the chosen dwelling place of Count Per 
Brahe the younger. From here he had a most 
wonderful view over the bustling port, the 
shimmering lake and, farther still, over the 
mainland, where he had built another mighty 
castle, Brahelms, оп the heights above the lit- 
tle town of Grenna. 

Our illustration brings us back to these old 
golden times of Visingsó. It gives a view of 
the castle of Visingsborg in the year 1708 (ten 
years before its destruction by fire), published 
in the large topographical work Suecia Anti- 
gua et Hodierna, which contains pictures of 
nearly all the castles and mansions of Sweden, 
drawn by Count Eric Dahlberg, who was one 
of the generals of King Carolus XII. In this 
connexion it must, however, be remembered 
that Count Dahlberg was led by an exclusive 
topographical and architectural interest and 
thus did not think it unsuitable for his purpose 
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Visingsborg 


to arrange his pictures systematically and to 
leave out architectural irregularities or even 
the beauties of the surrounding nature. 

The view is taken from the southern side. 
To the right we see the port, which is filled 
with barques and ships. As is clearly seen in 
the picture, the castle formed a square, en- 
closed by four wings, to which, at least on two 
sides, were added towers. Although in build- 
ing it took nearly a century. the same architec- 
tural principles seem to have been carried 


Wat a mighty change would come over the 

world if men and women of means and influence 
would find their strength, their heart, and begin to 
work conscientiously to kill out vice and in its place 
plant love. Think of such an influence being brought 
into the churches! Look at the picture, my friends, 
of all the churches in the world opening their doors 
every day in the week to sacredly lead the unfortunate 
to a sense of righteous living. Think of the splendor 
of all these churches being illuminated by the spiritual 
light of Christ, shedding its generous radiance upon 
those who are despairing! -— Katherine Tingley in a 
recent address 


through the whole building, the style being a 
kind of North-German Renaissance, charac- 
terized by sharp staircase-gables, tall chimneys 
and varying kinds of spires. 

The castle was begun about 1560 by the first 
Count of Visingsó, Per Brahe the elder. He 
obtained permission from the King to use for 
his building the already hewn stones from the 
suppressed convent at Alvastra. which is situ- 
ated on the mainland not far from Grenna. 
However, only the western wing of the castle 
was finished at the Count's death in 1590. 
His son did nothing for the continuation of the 
building or the improvement of his large do- 
mains. Belonging to the Roman Church, his 
position in Sweden was rather precarious, and 


finally in 1611 he fled to Poland, where Sigis- 
mund, the Vasa king, ruled. The latter had 
been deposed in Sweden because of his Rom- 
anist faith. 

The third Count of Visingsó was Magnus 
Brahe, a younger brother of Eric. He contin- 
ued the work on the castle, finishing before his 
death in 1633 the whole southern wing, and 
began the eastern — which finally became the 
most important part of the castle, being the 
front, which faced the port. But this eastern 
wing was mainly the work of Count Per Brahe 
the younger (son of Abraham Brahe, who was 
the youngest son of Per Brahe the elder), the 
well known Earl, Governor of Finland and 
benefactor of Visingsö. Не built the front 
wing, higher and more richly decorated than 
the older parts of the castle, and finally added 
the northern wing, so that the whole castle was 
finished in 1662. 

It was of course, according to the time, well 
fortified, surrounded with moats and walls, 
on which heavy cannon were placed; but the 
ground around it was cultivated as an orchard, 
containing more than 2000 fruit trees. 

The main entrances were on the west and 
the east. The latter, leading to the port, was 
called the “Sea Gate.” The inner courtyard 
was arranged as a flower-garden and here 
stood some of the larger astronomical instru- 
ments of the Count, among which are men- 
tioned a celestial globe, a terrestrial globe and 
a picture of the sun. There was also a picture 
of Christ on the wall and a statue of the same 
stood in the midst of the outer courtyard. 
Other statues were placed in the niches of the 
walls, some of which represented figures from 
the local sagas of Visingsö and from ancient 
mythology. 

We do not know anything especially about 
the decoration of the numerous large rooms of 
the castle, but thev certainly were furnished 
in a princely fashion, containing many rare 
and antique obiects from different countries 
in Europe, which had come into the posses- 
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sion of the Brahe family during the Thirty- 
Years War. The Earl kept a stately court, 
with a large retinue of servants. Не had his 
own musical band, painter, carver and book- 
printer. Not only the king of Sweden, but also 
ambassadors of foreign countries paid visits 
to him at Visingsborg. But still more valuable 
may have been the many quiet hours he spent 
in studies with his mathematical instruments, 
his ancient manuscripts and books. 

When the castle was burned, on Christmas 
Eve, 1718, one of the finest and most memor- 
able mansions of Sweden perished. The fire 
is said to have been caused by Russian prison- 
ers, who had been incarcerated here by the 
order of King Carolus XII. О. 5. 


The University Education of Women 
AYS a writer lately in the Baltimore Amer- 
ican: 
It is significant of the general acceptance of 
the theory that a woman has as good a right as a 
man to the so-called higher education, provided she 
has the necessary preliminary training, that the an- 
nouncement of the trustees of the Johns Hopkins 
University concerning the 
admission of women to the 
graduate courses in the fu- 
ture was made without ex- 
planatory comment. A few 
years ago — less than a dec- 
ade аво — when the agita- 
tion in regard to the univer- 
sity training of women was 
at its height, the decision 
would have created a fur- 
ore. There would have been 
storms of protest from the 
opponents of the idea, and 
corresponding X expressions 
of triumph from the advo- 
cates of the plan. The an- 
nouncement now comes unheralded by pressure or 
protest. It is merely the expression of a fact. The 
experimental stage in the university training of wo- 
men is over, and it has proved that such training is 
not a fad. Indeed, it is recognized as a privilege 
of which women are as well qualified to avail them- 
selves as men. Whether they get the training at 
one university or another makes little difference. 
While the decision of the trustees of the Johns 
Hopkins marks a distinct departure in the policy of 
the university proper, as a result of Miss Mary 
Garrett's gift to the school, women have been ad- 
mitted to the medical school since that department 
of the university was established. As a consequence, 
the trustees have not been obliged to form their opin- 
ions from knowledge gleaned from the outside. They 
have had excellent opportunity for acquiring it at 
first hand. Both during their professional training 
and in their subsequent work the women who have 
studied at the medical school have justified all 
claims that have been made as to their fitness for 
the privileges that have been extended to them. 
'They have not only held their own in the natural 
competition with their masculine classmates, but 
after graduation, both in research work and in pro- 
fessional careers, they have reflected distinguished 
credit upon their alma mater. With the record their 
own medical students have made as their criterion, 
without regard to the achievements of the women 
who have availed themselves of the opportunities 
for specialized post-graduate study at other univer- 
sities, it was inevitable that the trustees of the Johns 
Hopkins would ultimately open its doors to women 
in all post-graduate departments. 


University education, however, does not yet 
meet the deeper needs of women nor does it 
actually fit them to meet life's responsibilities. 
The Doctrine of the Heart still awaits the re- 
cognition of our educators. STUDENT 


Jottings and Doings 


In a praiseworthy endeavor to popularize 


homespun, that the working-women of the 
South may be benefited, a prominent American 
society woman is wearing this old-time fabric 
almost exclusively. In our grandmothers’ 
days in America, homespun was almost uni- 
versally used for men, women and children, 
but is little seen in this country today. Like- 
wise, hand spinning and weaving which formed 
part of the daily routine of colonial times have 
become almost lost arts with us. Occasionally 
in out of the way places, which have been over- 
looked by the on-rush of civilization, are to be 
found women who are still making homespun 
on primitive looms such as were generally used 
two hundred years ago. It is to help this class 
of working-women and to encourage the re- 
vival of hand spinning and weaving that this 
wealthy woman has determined to revive the 
demand for this simple, durable and beautiful 
home product. 

It is hardly to be expected that the fabric 
will find very general favor as a dress mater- 
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THE eye surpasses nature, in as much as the works of 
nature are finite, while the things which can be accom- 
plished by the handiwork at the command of the eye, are 
infinite. — Leonardo da Vinci 


ial, so far have we departed from the simple 
ideals of old, yet there are many uses for 
which it is eminently suited, and its production 
should be encouraged. STUDENT 


LACE-MAKING is a very ancient industry in 
Sweden. As noted in a preceding article, it 
was introduced by St. Birgitta in the fourteenth 
century at her convent at Vadstena, where it 
has always been kept up. Even today the very 
best of its kind are known as “Vadstena laces.” 
Many of the Swedish national costumes are 
trimmed with a kind of bobbin-work of a sin- 
gular originality and exquisiteness. STUDENT 


A WRITER in a Chicago paper tells the fol- 
lowing characteristic incident: H. H. 


The beautiful public library in Amesbury (Mass.) 
was built from a legacy for the purpose, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Whittier, by two of his neighbors — 
an old bachelor and a spinster, brother and sister, 
who lived together to a very old age and accumulated 
a large sum of money. When Mr. Whittier remon- 
strated with them on one occasion for working so 
hard and for depriving themselves of comforts and 
luxuries, the frugal sister replied: 

“We must lay up something for our last sickness 
and have enough left to bury us." 

* Friend Mary, did thee ever know anyone in her 
last sickness not to get well for want of funds, or 
be left unburied?" replied the poet: and he after- 
wards persuaded them to take life a little easier. 
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ACCORDING to the statement of an influential 
native business man of Tokyo, Japan owes a 
large per cent of her industrial prosperity to 
the women of the nation. He estimates that 
nearly three-fourths of the exports from the 
island are produced by the labor of women — 
and of women belonging mainly to the more 
ignorant classes. Girls who have acquired 
some education are now employed in business 
and railway offices, much as are their Amer- 
ican and European sisters, and are proving 
themselves valuable assistants. The silk and 
tea industries engage most of the women, but 
mining and other enterprises number them 
among their employees as well. STUDENT 


Ir is estimated that in Great Britain there 
are four and a half million women who earn 
their own living. As in America, they have 
invaded nearly every profession and are to be 
found working at almost every trade. The 
teacher’s profession claims the largest number, 
perhaps, but there are women nurses, physi- 
cians, lawyers, ministers (very few, as yet), 
editors, printers, book- 
binders, civil service 
clerks, etc. in ever-grow- 
ing numbers. Куеп the 
blacksmithing trade 15 
represented by women— 
in fact, nearly four hun- 
dred are said to be thus 
employed in the United 
Kingdom, certainly an 
astonishing figure. Н. 


Tuar Egypt is awak- 
ening now from her age- 
long sleep is heralded by 
many signs. One of the 
most certain is the effort toward advancement 
being made by the native women. A late re- 
port shows that there are now seven Govern- 
ment schools for girls, all employing trained 
women teachers, and that the interest in this 
work is growing day by day. Now that the 
tide has turned and, under the Law, Egypt is 
again on the ascending arc of her long, long 
cycle of experience, the women of that land of 
mystery can look back to the mighty days of 
their ancestors and draw inspiration not only 
from such women as Hypatia, who lived and 
taught among them, but still farther back, to 
the days when the position of woman was an 
exalted one — when she was priestess and rul- 
er, physician and lawyer, having equal rights 
with man in all things and walking in the sun- 
light of true womanhood, honored and re- 
spected throughout the land. STUDENT 


IT is stated that the Filipino girls who are 
employed as telephone operators in Manila are 
daughters of the best educated and most aris- 
tocratic native families, and that, as there are 
practically no opportunities there for girls of 
the better class to earn their living excepting 
in this way, the position is eagerly sought af- 
ter and carries with it all the dignity and in- 
fluence of our highest professions. It is re- 
quired that these girls become proficient in 
Spanish, English and Tagalog; and not a few 
have a fair knowledge of Chinese, Japanese 
and other Eastern tongues as well. The Am- 
erican woman who is chief operator at Manila 
praises these handsome, dark-skinned women 
for their intelligence and industry. M. W. 


Kettil the Runer 
JAUNE the tales relating to the beautiful 
island Visingsó in Sweden there is one 
of a magician, who saved the island 


from destruction. One of his disciples, op- 
posed to the finer forces located at this spot, 
began to undermine its cliffs in order to have 
it submerged, when Kettil the Runer came to 
its aid. 

When a boy he seemed to grow taller, 
stronger and wiser than other boys. His 
father was a peasant, and Kettil used to tend 
the goats in the deep forest. Once, when near 
a mountain, he perceived two horses coming 
out from the rock, struggling furiously. The 
fight was unsettled and the horses disappeared 
again. Next day the same thing happened. 
The third day the struggle was still more furi- 
ous, and one of the horses seemed to be ex- 
hausted and ready to fall The boy had pity 
upon this weaker one and rolled a wheel be- 
tween the horses. The unexpected appearance 
of this caused a monent's interruption in the 
struggle and gave the weaker time to get more 
strength. And he at once attacked his enemy 
forcefully and victoriously. 

In acknowledgment of the help the horse 
presented Kettil with a runic wand from with- 
in the rock.. The runes were the old northern 
alphabet, and engraved on a stick in a certain 
secret way they gave some special power to the 
owner. This runic wand possessed the power 
of giving Kettil the victory over all his ene- 
mies, and with its help he acquired great fame 
and was called the Runer. 

Another version of the tale is still more in- 
teresting. One day when Kettil was tending 
the goats deep in the big forest south of Lake 
Vattern and came near a high mountain, a 
small, bright boy visited him, and they played 
together and had a merry day. The boy re- 
turned day after day and once he persuaded 
Kettil to follow him into the rock to his father. 
There in a large hall a majestic old man with 
long white beard sat slumbering. The boys 
looked at all the wonderful things in the moun- 
tain halls, and Kettil was especially interested 
when they came to the hall with the different 
runic wands and the boy told him of the special 
power of each. When leaving, Kettil took 
one of them with him. "The old man was Odin, 
the father of the Scandinavian gods and pro- 
tector of the Swedish people. "Through the 
possession of the runic wand Kettil acquired 
in some way the same knowledge and power 
as the god. 

Kettil had a disciple, Gilbertil, who usually 
assisted him in the ceremonies. But Gilbertil 
had some evil tendencies and was irritated by 
the finer forces on Visingsó. He therefore de- 
cided to submerge the island and began by 
making a subterranean passage from the south- 
east corner, which soon reached more than 
half under the island. Then the king, who re- 
sided in Nas Castle, the ruins of which are 
still to be seen, applied to Kettil for help, and 
he promised to come within eight days. Не 
arrived, walking on the bottom of the lake 
to the castle, and told the king he had been 
much disturbed on his way by big snakes. 
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A MYTH 
Charles Kingsley 
A FLOATING, a floating 
Across the sleeping sea, 
All night I heard a singing bird 
Upon a topmast tree. 


** Oh, came you from the isles of Greece 
Or from the banks of Seine; 
Or off some tree in forests free, 
Which fringe the western main?" 


“I came not off the old world 

Nor yet from off the new --- 

But I am one of the birds of God 
Which sing the whole night through.’’ 


** Oh sing and wake the dawning 
Oh, whistle for the wind; 
The night is long, the current strong, 
My boat it lags behind." 


** The current sweeps the old world, 
The current sweeps the new; 

The wind will blow, the dawn will glow, 
Ere thou hast sailed them through.” 


Kettil soon went to the place where Gil- 
bertil was working and opened the earth to beg 
him to give up his doings. When good words, 
however, did not help, he threw one of his 
runic wands against Gilbertil who caught it in 
his hand in order to throw it back — but the 


hand was fastened to the wand. Не sought to 


disengage it by the other hand, but then this 
became fastened. “ Try with thy feet,” Kettil 
said. Gilbertil tried and then his feet also 
were fixed. “Thy teeth perhaps can help 
thee," advised Kettil. Even these were held 
fast by the runic wand. Then Kettil threw 
down a bull's skin and said: “ From this thou 
mayst take a hair each hundredth year. When 
it is all picked off thou mayst begin to dig 
again." The people will tell you that about a 
hundred years ago Gilbertil had picked the hair 
off one of the feet, and then he laughed so that 
the whole island was shaken. 

Two caves at the shore are said to be the 
entrance to his passage. Now this is collapsed, 
but as late as a hundred years ago it was 
possible to enter into it at least forty feet. 

In this way Kettil the Runer saved the 
most beautiful spot in Sweden, and so it comes 
about that his memory still lives in the minds 
of its people. STUDENT 


Companionship of Books 

“ WILL you go and gossip with your house- 
maid or your stable boy when you may talk 
with kings and queens; while this eternal 
court is open to you, with its society wide as 
the world, multitudinous as its days, the chosen 
and the mighty of every place and time? 
Into that you may enter always, in that you 
may take fellowship and rank according to 
your wish. From that, once entered into it, 
you can never be outcast but by your own 
fault." — John Ruskin 


DuRING periods of metal scarcity in China, 
iron, lead, tin, baked earth, grain, silk, and 
shells have been used as money. One of the 
earlier Chinese coins still extant is of por- 
celain, three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
bearing the legend “ Eternal Prosperity." 


Se 


Facts Worth Knowing 

THE first of the best known American in- 
ventors is Benjamin Franklin who brought 
electricity from the clouds with a kite and in- 
vented the lightning rod which is now going 
out of use. Then came Eli Whitney whose in- 
vention of the cotton gin in 1793 did so much 
for the development of the Southern States, 
and Robert Fulton with his steamboat in 1807. 
Thomas Blanchard invented the first lathe for 
turning out irregular forms of wood such a3 
gun stocks, hat blocks, etc. In 1831 Cyrus H. 
McCormick began to make the harvesting 
machines which are now turned out at the rate 
of a hundred thousand a year at the Illinois 
factory. Charles Goodyear discovered a pro- 
cess of preparing rubber and the best rubber 
on the market now bears his name. Elias 
Howe invented the sewing machine and needle 
with an eye, and Samuel F. B. Morse the 
telegraph. Of modern inventors James B. 
Eads constructed the great steel bridge over 
the Mississippi at St. Louis and the jetties 
below New Orleans, Alexander Graham Bell 
the telephone, and Thomas A. Edison the in- 
candescent light, magnetic separator for met- 
als, phonograph and other electrical appliances. 
Only the last two are still living. 


MODERN scientists have at last come to re- 
gard seriously the possibility of transmuting 
the baser metals into gold. This was the 
dream of the medieval alchemists, and many 
believe that they succeeded in doing it, though 
the secret of the process seems to have been 
lost. A legend, found in the chronicles of 
John of Antioch who lived in the seventh cent- 
ury bears upon this very matter. According 
to this legend the story of the Golden Fleece 
is a record of the making of gold by means of 
chemicals. The directions for the process 
were said to have been inscribed upon the 
skin of an animal. 


WHEN the Bessemer process of making steel 
by injecting air blasts into molten iron was 
discovered, iron makers laughed loud and long 
and refused to believe it could be done. When 
steel rails were proposed the railroad directors 
laughed; but after one road had tried them 
the mills could not make them fast enough to 
meet the demand for them. 


“THE oldest manuscript on chemistry known 
at the present time, is a papyrus preserved at 
the University of Leyden. This papyrus is a 
book consisting of twenty leaves. Eight of 
these — that is to say, sixteen pages — are 
covered with beautiful and most legible writing 
in uncial characters. 

“This papyrus comes from Thebes in Upper 
Egypt. It consists of a collection of one hun- 
dred-and-one precepts, many of these bearing 
on the chemistry of the metals. It appears to 
be an abstract made of other works, for it 
frequently gives several methods for the ac- 
complishment of a given purpose. А Latin 
translation of this document by Leemans ap- 
peared in 1885; a French version of the same 
was published by Berthelot."-F. С. Wiechman 
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A Fairy Tale of Science 
HEN in the leaves of a plant or 
tree the oxygen fairies are separ- 
ated by the magic secret of the 
sunbeam from the carbonic-acid gas 
group of dancers, and the chlorophyl 
fairies, they fly off to kingdoms where 
they are very welcome indeed. The ani- 
mal and human kingdoms love the oxy- 
gen fairies and need their help. We are 
very grateful indeed to the vegetable 
kingdom for sending us these sprightly 
elves. 

When we inhale or take the air into 
our lungs, the oxygen comes in contact 
with our blood through the thin walls 
of the arteries and veins which carry it 
around the body. The oxygen fairies 
of the air at once hold out eager little 
hands to the impure particles which the 
blood has gathered up on its journey 
around the body, where it has been de- 
stroying old tissues and building new 
ones. These impurities are usually Fairy 
Carbon in disguise. So two little oxy- 
gen fairies catch hold of a carbon fairy 
and pull her out of the blood. Having 
joined hands in this way, two oxygen 
fairies and a carbon fairy, they have 
again formed the molecule or group of 
fairy dancers whom we know as car- 
bonic-acid-gas. When the lungs con- 
tract or come together, they throw out 
or exhale this carbonic-acid-gas. For if it 
stayed in the lungs it would soon poison the 
whole body. When they expand or inhale, we 
we take in fresh air which brings in a new 
supply of oxygen, to burn up the impurities. 
' For burning, fire, or combustion as it is also 
called, is nothing else than the union of the 
fairies oxygen and carbon to form carbonic- 
acid-gas. À` 

The air would soon become too full of car- 
bonic-acid-gas for animals and men to breathe, 
if it were not for the vegetable kingdom. There 
is a constant interchange of oxygen and car- 
bonic-acid-gas going on between the kingdoms 
of nature, so that the air contains always just 
the right proportion of each, mixed with a 
large quantity of nitrogen, which dilutes the 
oxygen and holds back its lively fiery atomies. 

From this we learn how much we need fresh 
air. If we live in rooms with windows and 
doors tightly shut, we breathe into them so 
much carbonic-acid-gas that our lungs get filled 
with it. We soon feel sleepy and dull. The 
blood that goes to our brain is not pure and 
bright and so we cannot think pure bright 
thoughts. The sunbeam fairies that bring to us 
heat and light, and the sweet fresh air blown 
from the woods, the garden and the chaparral, 
is what we need to make our bodies pure and 
healthy and strong, so that we may have happy 
thoughts for work and play. 

Mother Nature's great bands of fairy heln- 
ers make all things ready for us to use. We 
must become wide awake and wise enough, 
yes, and pure enough, to learn to be helped by 
them more ways than we аге. UNCLE OSWALD 
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THE OAK 
Tennyson 
LIVE thy life, 
Young and old 
Like yon oak 
Bright in spring, 
Living gold; 


Summer-rich 
Then; and then 
Autumn—changed, 
Soberer-hued 
Gold again. 


All his leaves 
Fall’n at length, 
Look, he stands, 
Trunk and bough, 
Naked strength. 


The Harvest 
IT: A T last they are coming, and how glad I 
am!" exclaimed a gnarled old apple- 
tree, whose branches hung almost to 
the ground, so heavily weighted were they. 

А general cry of rejoicing went through the 
orchard, as men and boys and girls, with lad- 
ders and baskets and pails, entered the orchard, 
the boys merrily rolling barrels along. The 
very air was filled with a sense of something 
about to happen. 

“Where shall we begin?" cried the boys 
and girls. It certainly was hard to tell. Each 
tree seemed to send forth a silent appeal to be 
lightened of its precious burden. Among the 
trees there was a great chatter; but only the 


birds and the trees — not the apple-pick- 
ers — could understand. 

“ I hope,” cried the Baldwin to a Crab- 
Apple tree, "they will pick your apples 
first. I notice, since the last storm, that 
one of your branches is broken, so great 
is the weight of its load." 

“Yes,” answered the Crab-Apple. “I 
was not trained right when I was a young 
tree, and that branch grew out of all pro- 
portion to my other branches; it had not 
only its own burden of apples to bear, 
but protected the other branches as it 
faced the storms. No wonder that it 
broke." 

“You should do as we do,” merrily 
called a Harvest Apple; “scatter your 
fruit all through the summer; you will 
never feel overburdened then." | 

* Well" said a Pear-Apple, the only 
one of its kind in the orchard, “ it is true 
that the Harvest Apple and I have been 
free to toss our branches and play with 
the breezes all through the summer, but 
now we look as if we had hardly borne 
a single apple; while you trees that have 
borne your burden right through the sea- 
son have — oh, such a glorious offering 
now! It almost makes me envious." 

“You must not feel that way," spoke 
up a Northern Spy, whose branches 
nearly touched the ground, so heavily 
laden were they with their beautiful red 
and white apples. “ We each bear the burden 
entrusted to us by Nature, and gladly; for we 
know that time will surely bring the harvest. 
Your burden may be light, but it is probably as 
great as your nature could stand; if ours are 
heavier, they are never too heavy for us. Na- 
ture never puts on us more than we can bear." 

Then the apple pickers came along, and 
soon the weighted branches swung high and 
free in the air; ready to go to their needed 
rest during the approaching winter. AUDREY 


A Faithful Puss 

OM was only a family cat in California, 

but he knew enough about snakes to 

conclude that most of them are danger- 
ous; so when he saw a snake approaching the 
baby as she sat playing on the grass near the 
doorstep, he made ready for battle. He made 
several brave attempts to kill the snake, and 
each time prevented it from biting the baby. 
But the snake drew back and waited its chance 
to dart at the child again. Hearing her baby 
laugh at Tom’s supposed play, the mother 
stepped to the door just in time to seize a whip 
and kill the snake as it darted at her child for 
the third time. The snake proved to be of a 
very poisonous kind. "Tom's first attempts had 
saved the life of the baby until the mother 
could come and protect her. Cousin EDYTHA 


Two thousand years ago little folks were 
just as fond of animals for playthings as they 
are today. They had toy donkeys and mules, 
as well as dogs, monkeys and horses with 
figures of soldiers riding on their backs. 
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LAST SUNDAY AT ISIS THEATER 


“The World's Unrest and the Remedy" — An Interest- 
ing Address by Miss Elisabeth Bonn 
A! the meeting of the UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD AND 'THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY at 
Isis Theater, last Sunday evening, 
there were two addresses, one by a Rája Yoga 
boy on “ Some of Life's Hindrances," and one 
by Miss Elisabeth Bonn on “The World's 
Unrest and the Remedy." The latter paper 
we give in full. 


“The world's unrest, so plainly to be traced 
in the lives of both individuals and nations, 
is the inevitable result of the inability on the 
part of men and nations to recognize the nature 
of the present age, and their consequent failure 
to perceive the special opportunities and possi- 
bilities for humanity at just such a time as 
the present. For when a critical situation, a 
time of special danger, or the inflowing of a 
tide in the affairs of men has been compre- 
hended by the great minds, and stirs in the 
great hearts of any age, there are always brave 
leaders and devoted followers who inspire the 
multitude to pass over to the new order of 
things with some measure of confidence and 
enthusiasm. And in individual experience the 
same is true. Once awakened to a danger, 
once having comprehended an impending 
change in our conditions or situations, the 
human being girds up his loins, and often pass- 
es fearlessly through forests of hidden foes, 
shows all the selfless heroism of which he is 
capable, and either dies unconquered, or passes 
on victorious into a wider field. "The recog- 
nition of existing conditions, the belief in the 
godlike being within that survives peril and 
change, have in every age sustained humanity 
at critical periods, even when these were in 
the hearts of but the few enlightened. 

“Апа this is so today, and the world's unrest 
is because as yet only too few see that the 
bridge into the unknown future has been se- 
curely built; the darkness and the doubt that 
trouble human hearts and disturb national life, 
exist because as yet only too few have seen 
what H. P. Blavatsky brought, this beacon of 
the future. Until more of the human race do 
know of the new life about to dawn, until 
more of them do recognize the beacon of the 
future, until they find the Leaders who will 
once more guide the race into the field of new 
life and opportunity, the present troubled con- 
ditions will continue, and the individual and 
racial turmoils will keep humanity tossing on 
a swollen sea of doubt and fear and desire. 
Theosophy is this beacon of the future life, 
its Teachers are Humanity’s faithful guides, 
— to these must the world turn and find peace. 

“These Teachers tell us that in an age of 
transition such as the present, the opportunities 
are extraordinary — that things may be done, 
and things may be begun, at such a time, which 
we may wait ages and ages for another favor- 
able time to undertake. It is the conscious and 
determined directing of all our faculties to 


taking advantage of these opportunities that 
will lead us to a spot of peace we may call 
our owh in the midst of the turmoil — a spot 
where we are free to act nobly, and from 
which we can behold calmly the breaking of 
the clay idols of the world that transition 
always effects. 

"A terrible time of testing is the transition 
period. Men and nations and civilizations are 
well-tried. They are being so tried at present. 
Fixed customs, molds of thought, boundaries 
mental and physical, must yield in order that 
the new time may come forth. We have ultra- 
conservative people clinging to shreds of faith 
and custom from which every vestige of the 
spirit has flown, and we have extremists of 
another order yielding to the transition in- 
fluence with all the lack of reserve and self- 
control through which inordinate desire lurk- 
ing somewhere in the nature, seeks to vent 
itself. Blindly orthodox people are more 
blindly orthodox than ever, though the light 
shines plainly on the avenues leading to truth ; 
and those who disregard the sacredness of 
human ties, find in the relaxing of old ideas 
and customs, their justification for deserting 
every unpleasant duty. 

“ There is a reason for all this failure on the 
part of humanity; and if men and women 
understood the situation as Theosophy fully 
explains it, they might be on guard and tri- 
umphant warriors instead of succumbing as 
they do to the swarms of evil impulses which 
with a devilish kind of consciousness attack 
human nature at this time — knowing that if 
they can not find a soil in human lives now, 
they may be starved out of existence forever 
in a new time that holds the promise of a 
higher realization of Godhood for the human 
race. The exhibitions of greed and selfishness, 
of the desertion of every natural duty for the 
satisfaction of personal enjoyment, the riot of 
ambition and lust, with reports of which the 
newspapers teem at present, are the records of 
the triumph of evils that might Бе — were 
knowledge of the purpose of life and the mean- 
ing of the time possessed by the actors — splen- 
did victories over evils that would never have 
strength so powerful to waylay a human 
weakling again. This is of course true in any 
age but in a transition age it is especially true. 
The unrest, the agitation, the failure, the mis- 
ery in the world today, result from ignorance 
of the situation, ignorance of man's power to 
overcome, ignorance of the mighty issues at 
stake for all humanity in these years in which 
the world is passing into a new order of ages. 

“Апа all the time the knowledge is to be 
had; all the time any human being living a 
really spiritual, unselfish life has the light with- 
in his heart to guide him to that knowledge. 
АП the time, the paths that lead humanity to 
peace are well guarded from the Destroyers 
by those who have withstood the temptations 
of the time, knowing the situation for what it 
is, and happy in having found the Leaders who 
have directed their steps to paths of peace. 


There is something royal in standing as do 
these Leaders in the midst of the waves that 
beat over human life at present, and standing, 
secure on an island built from self-conquest, 
with foundation in the heart-life of the world. 
Standing, light-crowned, until others learn 
from them, as do their students, to build also 
on self-conquest, and gain a foothold in real 
life at last. For real life is that life that can 
be lived through storm and peace with the 
knowledge of the great purpose of it all ever 
present, knowledge of the power of the soul 
to master lower conditions and to stem the 
tide of evil whenever and wherever it arises. 
Real life is the heart-life that dares all in order 
to uplift humanity, defies all unrest, in the 
peace of knowledge of the God within. 

“То stand on guard, believing in one's own 
divinity, believing as Theosophy teaches, that 
the opposing forces of darkness make more 
powerful onslaught at times of transition and 
that the servants of Humanity must stand all 
the firmer, and shoulder to shoulder united, 
under the Leader of the forces of light — this 
brings peace. And in the Theosophical Move- 
ment, the Universal Brotherhood, such a Lead- 
er and her Warriors for the light, may be seen 
by all the world. And as the world’s workers 
more earnestly seek the cure for their unrest, 
more sincerely sacrifice the merely personal 
idea, to the service of humanity, will the 
World’s unrest cease.” 


From “ Some of Life's Hindrances,” read 
by a young Raja Yoga student, we extract the 
following: 

“ Humanity is and from historical time has 
been weighted down with conventionality. The 
customs, institutions and unwritten laws, whe- 
ther good or bad, bind the races as by so many 
chains of their own forging. Better customs, 
purer religion and more just laws are only to 
be reached after breaking through these bonds. 

“ Опе of the qualities most of us lack is that 
of initiative. It might be described as the abil- 
ity to go ahead and do what we know to be 
right regardless of what others may say or 
think. Any one who, after he has become con- 
vinced, stops to consider what that one will 
say or the other one will think, might just as 
well not go any farther in his enterprise, for 
his motive is personal; and as Mr. Judge says, 
‘Tt is not what is done, but the spirit in which 
the least thing is done that is counted.’ 

“ Let us all question our own motives a little 
more and other people's motives a little less. 
Mme. Blavatsky said, 'Be more charitable 
toward others than toward yourself, which 
strikes at the very root of selfishness. True 
charity, however, is not mere forbearance nor 
passive good nature, but actively doing our 
full duty toward our fellow-men. The sur- 
geon knows that his knife will cause tempor- 
ary pain, yet the patient must bear it in order 
to be cured. So it is with our troubles, both 
mental and moral. We must use the surgeon's 
knife if we wish to be rid of the hindrances 
to true progress.” OBSERVER 
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The Language of the Luisano Indians 


N a little adobe building at Rincon, Cali- 
fornia, a store where Indians come to 
trade, there has been growing steadily for 

years a work the value of which to lexico- 
graphers and philologists, and through them to 
the literary world at large, we cannot now cor- 
rectly estimate. Curiously enough, this work 
has been brought to public notice through the 
death of its author, Philip S. Sparkman, whose 
life had been one of patient study and research, 
and whose violent death shocked and grieved 
the few who knew him well and the many 
among the Indians to whom he had been a 
friend. However it brought to the attention 
of the world his work on the Luisano Indian 
language, which promises to be the most not- 
able and light-bringing treatise extant on the 
language of the American Indian. 

For over twenty years had Mr. 

Sparkman kept the store at Rin- 
con, and during all that time his 
honesty and perfect justice in his 
dealings with the Indians, his pa- 
tience with them in the store — a 
patience that came from a deep 
understanding of the Indian char- 
acter — won for him their con- 
fidence, their affection and their 
trust. Perhaps it was because it 
seemed to offer him the best op- 
portunities for pursuing his re- 
searches that this scholar and 
thinker chose a quiet and seem- 
ingly humble line of life; this no 
one can tell. But certain it is that 
by effort and the aid of circum- 
stances, he learned from the In- 
dians all that they knew of their 
own language. Evening after eve- 
ning they came to him, teaching 
him every word, every syllable, 
much that could be learned no oth- 
er way than orally. The old men 
of the tribe, in addition, taught 
him the ancient words and their 
meanings. Mr. Sparkman had a 
considerable knowledge of ancient 
and modern languages, and it is 
said that he “considered the Lui- 
sano language one of the highest 
developments of any tongue.” The 
same patience which he exercised 
in dealing with the Indians, he took to the mak- 
ing of order out of the seeming chaos of their 
language. It was "the all unestimated pains 
that go to make success the world may see." 
It was an undertaking involving years of ard- 
uous and unremitting labor. А friend who 
knew him well says of this: 


To illustrate how conscientious he was in the pre- 
paration of this work, he told me that at one time 
he destroyed thirty pounds of manuscript, repre- 
senting two years of careful study, and started in 
all over again. Їп a letter written to me only six 
days before his foul murder he says: “I now have 
the language [Luisano] in what I think is tolerably 
fair shape, though I still occasionally make alter- 
ations and additions" This, after writing and re- 
writing six or seven times the whole vocabulary of 


THE cut shows an interior from the “ New-Church ” 
Count Magnus Brahe. 


several thousand words with all their shades of 
meaning, besides a wonderful grammar by which 
a child could understand the construction of this 
language. He has often told me that the Lui- 
sano language was the most complete among all 
those he was familiar with. Не placed Chinese at 
the bottom as a language of roots; English occu- 
pies:a middle station; then comes Spanish and the 


For body and soul, word and idea, go strangely 

together here as everywhere. Song: it is the 
Heroic of Speech! All old poems, Homer's and the 
rest, are authentically Songs. 1 would say, in strict. 
ness, that ail right Poems are; that whatsoever is 
not sung is properly no Poem but a piece of prose 
cramped into jingling lines,.--to the great injury of 
the grammar, to the great grief of the reader, for 
most part! .-. Thomas Carlyle 
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Latin tongues, then Latin, and above all the Indian 
language of Luisano. 


The grammar referred to represents the 
work of eight years, and about it we quote 
from the same source: 


In writing the grammar he studied the French, 
Spanish and finally the Latin grammars, and the lat- 
ter gave him the key to the construction of the lan- 
guage, although he considered the Aztec grammar, 
which he endeavored to secure in Mexico, better fit- 
ted to his work. For the better pronunciation of 
the words he invented an alphabet and system of 
spelling, so that almost any one can read the lan- 
guage, excepting two or three sounds which can only 
be taught orally; for no alphabet can spell them. 


The languages of the American Indians, 
generally believed to be a jargon without con- 


at Visingsö, built by 
We see a part of the painted vault and the upper part 
of the richly decorated stone gate in baroque style, which leads down to the 
sepulchra! chamber of the Counts Brahe. The two statues in gray stone repre- 
sent Count Per Brahe the younger and his wife, life size. The count is dressed 
in full armor, resting his left hand on the shield and holding in the right a 
book, symbolic of the promoter of wit and learning. 

Of the other objects of interest which are collected in this little church we 
see only (to the right, behind the countess) the head of the Birgitta statue, 
which has become famous because she is here represented as receiving her re- 
velatiops, although the statue was carved at least 15 years after her death. O. S. 


struction or connexion with one another, have 
long been a puzzle, but from different quarters 
light is beginning to break upon this problem 
as upon many others, and there are already 
more than surmises that this incongruous mix- 
ture may be traced to a common origin. 

Professor Kroeber, of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, holds, like Mr. Sparkman, that the In- 
dian languages can be formulated and system- 
atically arranged, that they “ possess an elab- 
orate and difficult grammar, though this is en- 
tirely unknown to the Indians themselves, and 
must be extracted by the laborious investiga- 
tions of scientists." Professor Kroeber, as re- 
cently noticed in an article in the CENTURY 
PaTH, has published a pamphlet on the Yukuts 
and Yuki languages which are, on the surface, 
entirely dissimilar, the two tribes being even 
geographically distant from one 
another, but which, after careful 
investigations, are found to possess 
the same grammatical construc- 
tion and to bear marked traces of 
a common origin. 

All this is deeply interesting and 
instructive, especially when we re- 
member that these discoveries are 
being made in California, that the 
number of entirely different Indian 
languages in California exceeds by 
far that of any other state, even 
in proportion to its territory, and 
that it is from California as a cen- 
ter that H. P. Blavatsky's teach- 
ings and explanations of all these 
problems are being diffused. Years 
ago she pointed out that languages 
have their cyclic evolution, their 
childhood, stages of purity, growth. 
fall into matter, admixture with 
other languages, maturity, decav 
and finally death. It is but an- 
other vindication on the part of 
science of her wisdom, her know- 
ledge, and the truth of her teach- 
ings. LOMALAND STUDENT 


AN English musician writes in 
a recent paper: 


In Mozarts concerted music the 
quartet headed by Joachim attained an 
unrivaled position, and conveyed the 
idea, as no other body of players has 
managed to do, of youthful exuberance, while no 
touch of exaggeration could be laid to their charge. 
As interpreters of Beethoven, the players long ago 
gained the power of shedding new light upon the dif- 
ficulties of the last quartets, and even of persuading 
their hearers that these difficulties did not exist. 
Joachim also, it has rightly been said, did more for 
the fame of Brahms in England than any one else. 
by bringing forward his concerted chamber music 
and by playing his violin concerto; and there is a 
sad appropriateness in the fact that Joachim’s last 
appearances in this country should have been in the 
brilliantly successful series of last autumn’s concerts 
at which the entire chamber works of his great 
friend were performed. 

Joachim’s biographer has phrased the secret of 
his wonderful playing in the words, “ Не played the 
violin, not for its own sake, but in the service of 
an ideal.” STUDENT 
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Katherine Tingley at the Opera House 


(Translated from Svenska Dagbladet, 
Stockholm, September 21, 1907) 


or in a local Branch. 
the only prerequisite to membership. 


MEMBERSHIP 


in the Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society may be either “at large” 
Adhesion to the principle of Universal Brotherhood is 
The Organization represents no particular 
creed; it is entirely unsectarian, and includes professors of all faiths, only ex- 
acting from each member that large toleration of the beliefs of others which he 


desires them to exhibit towards his own. 


T was an unusual sight to see 
I a stream of people and a 
long row of carriages on 

way to the Opera House 
on a weekday afternoon at 4 
o'clock. It was no ordinary event that attracted this 
crowd of people and filled the Opera House from 
the floor to the ceiling with a refined and intelligent 
audience. 

It was the name of Katherine Tingley, the Leader 
and Head of the world-wide Theosophical Movement, 
which was the attraction to this meeting, for which 
the doors of the Royal Theater had been opened, 
and it was the lecture which she was advertised 
to give on “The Enlightening Power of Theosophy ” 
which had aroused such great public interest. . . . 

Mrs. Tingley spoke in English with dramatic action 
and an expression of voice and gesture which entirely 
captivated the audience, and gave life to every 
thought, every word she uttered. After deploring 
that she could not express herself in our beautiful 
language and that the time did not permit any fuller 
exposition of the Theosophical doctrines, she entered 
upon her subject. 

“Tf we look around in the world," the speaker 
began, “we find wherever we fix our eyes only con- 
fusion, injustice, discord and criticism, and a neg- 
ative position towards higher things. But Man has as 
his inheritance a divine nature, and the problem is 
to develop this sense of our divine origin by seeking 
to become one with all humanity. The light will 
come in the feeling of unity and illumine man re- 
garding his true nature, Man has not yet succeeded 
in applying the divine laws to his life, though many 
have been working towards this end. 

“Theosophy proclaims the existence of these divine 
laws, and is itself the essence of all religions. It 
teaches that God exists in the whole of nature. Be- 
fore man can come to a knowledge of this he must 
learn to see the relation between his spiritual life 
and his material life. At the present time our spir- 
itual life reveals itself mostly in the arts. Look at 
the great painters who in color and form try to 
express that which can only be grasped by the intui- 
tion. 

“Look at the statesman and the scientist bound by 
fetters which none of them understand. But through 
their efforts to reach the central heart of life, through 
the consciousness of this divine power an advance 
will be made, and painter and statesman will be able 
to accomplish results of which we cannot now form 
any conception. 

“T bring the message that man in his inner nature 
is a being with a divine inheritance and with 
immeasurable possibilities of evolution. Theosophy 
appeals to the best in us. Its nature is such that once 
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having obtained a knowledge of it, one can never 
again be indifferent towards it.” 

After touching upon the Theosophical teaching of 
Reincarnation the speaker ended by declaring that 
Theosophy shows the path of light to mankind and 
to every man the way to live aright. . 


Mrs. Katherine Tingley --- The Meeting at the Theater 
(Translated from Norrlandi- Posten, Gefle, September 24, 1907) 


VERY seat in the theater was filled last night 
when the Leader of the UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 

HOOD AND THkosoPHICAL  SoctETY, Mrs. 
Katherine Tingley, held her public meeting which 
had been awaited with the greatest interest. The 
stage had been beautifully decorated with palms 
and other plants, and with flowers at the footlights. 

After some brief notices concerning the purpose 
of the meeting, and the basic ideas of Theosophy, 
a violin solo was played by Miss Peggy de Pur- 
ucker, an amateur musician from Geneva, who played 
with fine feeling and good technique. Then Miss 
Nan Herbert and Mrs. W. T. Hanson gave short 
addresses in English. Mrs. Hanson said that Theo- 
sophy could give help in every department of human 
life; in the education of children as well as in the 
life of the man of business; all can find something 
helpful in the teachings of Theosophy. Miss Her- 
bert spoke of the impressions she had had from the 
Theosophical teachings and of the work Mrs. Tingley 
had done, and the possibilities of applying Theosophy 
in practical everyday life. 

“The Theosophical Society was founded by 
Madame Blavatsky and William Q. Judge and, after 
the death of the latter, Mrs. Tingley took the Lead- 
ership. The Headquarters are at Point Loma Cali- 
fornia. The aim of Theosophy is,” she said, “to 
teach man to know that he is divine and to live his 
life so that he shall attain to perfection. Theosophy 
is the inner power and light of all religions.” 

Then the moment came which the whole audience 
had awaited with such expectancy, when Mrs. 
Tingley came forward and spoke to them, also in 
English, speaking with warm enthusiasm, powerful 
and convincing. After having expressed regret that 
she could not speak the Swedish language she spoke 
of the purpose of Theosophy and accentuated that 
the Society of which she was the Leader was not a 
religious sect but an international unsectarian insti- 
tution, with the purpose of helping to evolve a race 
of men and women spiritually powerful, with the 
highest attributes. “No one can deny," she said, 


"that there is in the world a long- 
ing after something, that there is 
terrible suffering without results, and 
this condition arises from lack of 
knowledge of the laws governing 
human life. We all stand before ип- 
solved riddles, in politics, in science, 
and religion, and although we may 
see great possibilities in every depart- 
ment of human life we still stand 
without power to help. One reason 
for this is that the civilization of 
today is so negative to higher things. The criti- 
cising intellectualism of the brain mind has been 
long in the ascendant. But now comes Theosophy 
as a saving power. The Theosophical teachings are 
as old as the truth itself. A child can understand the 
meaning of Theosophy because it is as simple as 
Truth itself. In the degree that man begins to under- 
stand what life means all the negative results dis- 
appear. Man must learn to know himself. Without 
this knowledge he cannot solve the problems of life. 
The higher faculties of the mind must be cultivated 
so that he will find a balance in his whole being. 
Then will come a time when a light will shine and 
he will never fall back into doubt or vice. Theosophy 
is logical and simple in its nature as everyone who 
studies it without prejudice will find." 

Mrs. Tingley then spoke about marriage, which 
was, she said, “ when rightly understood a holy insti- 
tution, and no one can divorce those who had 
entered into the sacred bond of true marriage. 
There is in the world a great ignorance as to what 
true marriage is. In this question also Theosophy 
can help humanity. When marriage is entered upon 
by enlightened men and women with a true under- 
standing of their responsibility and duty, then a new 
and higher race without the gross passions we see 
in the world today will begin its life upon earth. 

“Theosophy with its teaching of Reincarnation 
takes away the fear of death and gives hope and 
strength to poor humanity and points the way to an 
enlightened spiritual life. Then will be realized 
a universal brotherhood, the only thing that can 
bring peace on earth." 


Mrs. Katherine Tingley at Gefle 
(Translated from Gefle Dagblad, September 24, 1907) 


AST evening the theater was crowded, not one 
seat vacant, when the Leader of the Theo- 
sophical Movement and her companions lec- 

tured there... . ` 

Mrs. Tingley spoke for three quarters of an hour, 
vividly and dramatically. She accentuated the unrest 
and longing in the hearts of men, their drifting in 
all directions, and their worship of the intellect. 
“Theosophy,” she said, “seeks to give to humanity 
a guiding unity, harmony, balance, and to let the 
heart speak. Men must feel their divinity within 
themselves and live in harmony with their higher 
natures and with all the universe." 

The speaker specially dwelt upon the subject of 
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тпаггіаве as being а sacred institution, and also оп 
Reincarnation, which was taught by Christ. 

She also spoke of her splendid Point Loma Insti- 
tution, and ended by pointing out that through a 
Universal Brotherhood of humanity was the only 
way to find happiness and peace. ... 

Although a great number yesterday who could not 
obtain admission applied to Mrs. Tingley for a sec- 
ond lecture, she could not now arrange to give one, 
‘but she expressed her thanks to the audience for the 
sympathy with which they had received her and pro- 
mised to give Gefle another and a longer visit next 
year, when she hoped to establish her Raja Yoga 
School at Visingsó. 


Katherine Tingley at the Falu Theater 
(Translated from the Falu Kuriren, September 25, 1907) 

«€ HEOSOPHY is conquering the whole 

world,” said Katherine Tingley yesterday 

in her lecture. The great demand for 
tickets to hear her certainly seemed to be in evidence 
of her statement. The tickets were all gone fifteen 
minutes after the ticket office was open, and many 
hundreds of people who had wished to be present 
were unable.to gain admission. 

The theater was charmingly decorated with flowers 
and green and the Swedish and American flags. The 
scene on the stage was a temple with a garden. 

After a music number from behind the scenes 
Herr Direktor Torsten Hedlund from Gothenburg 
announced the program for the evening. Miss 
Peggy de Purucker from Geneva played a violin 
solo, and then Mrs. Hanson, who like the rest of the 
ladies wore a white Greek gown, told of Mrs. Ting- 
ley's work and said that letters were coming in from 
every part of the world asking her to come and start 
new Raja Yoga schools. Mrs. Hanson also spoke 
regarding Theosophical literature and expressed her 
conviction that anyone who investigates Theosophy 
will find a new light shed over his life. 

Miss Nan Herbert spoke regarding Mrs. Tingley's 
work in Cuba for the suffering people there during 
and after the war, and of her establishing Raja Yoga 
Schools in Cuba. Lastly she spoke of the intended 
Raja Yoga School in Sweden on the island of 
Visingsö. 

Finally Mrs. Tingley herself came forward. She 
possesses rare oratorical ability. Her lecture was a 
dramatic masterpiece, and since we have listened to 
her we do not wonder at her great success among 
people who understand her language. 

“Theosophy,” said Mrs. Tingley, “will give hu- 
manity a higher and broader conception of what life 
really is, and will bring real happiness to all.” Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Tingley the twentieth century has 
nothing but suffering to offer humanity. The happi- 
ness which it offers is not the true happiness which 
Theosophy can give. Theosophy teaches that man 
is his own savior. Jesus said the same, and was a 
living example of how far a human being can.pro- 
gress on the road to perfection. 

“The teachings of Jesus,” said Mrs. Tingley, “were 
nothing but Theosophy. He taught that man should 
strive after greater perfection and live in his higher 
nature. But his teachings have been taken according 
to the letter and not according to the spirit, so that 
instead of uniting people they have separated them, 
and thus we see all these sects springing up and 
fighting merely about words. 

“The basic truths which Jesus taught were not 
given by him for the first time. The foundation of 
all the great religions of the world is Theosophy. 
Theosophy is divine Wisdom. It is in all religions 
which are striving towards the light, and all these 
have had their origin in Theosophy. 

“Theosophy teaches that man is divine, and there- 
fore that he can adjust and change all the wrong 
conditions that are in the world, which have resulted 
because he has turned away from the divine light in 
his heart and followed the promptings of his lower 
nature. All divisions, enmity, envy and selfishness, 
Theosophy can take away from humanity, because it 
can awake that consciousness of great unity which 
exists deep in the heart of every тап”... 


Students’ 


ONE’S CHIEFEST DUTY 
Matthew Hunt 
ONE'S chiefest duty here below 
Is not the seeming great to do, 
That the vain world may pause to see, 
But in steadfast humility 
To walk the common walk, and bear 
The thousand things, the trifling care, 
In love, with wisdom, patiently. 
Thus each one in his narrow groove 
The great world nearer God may move. 
— Selected 


Theosophy to the Inquirer 
ГУ says in one of the Familiar 

Letters: “Be not simply good, be good 

for something." Again: “If you would 
convince a man that he does wrong, do right; 
but do not care to convince him. Men will 
believe what they see. Let them see." 

Because of the marvelous results the Lead- 
ers of the. UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND 
THEOSOPHICAL Society have achieved, and 
the elevating example their lives of heroic 
self-sacrifice have been to the world, the public 
has had an opportunity to see the practical 
results of Theosophical teachings at Point 
Loma — results best shown by the pupils of 
the Rája Yoga Academy, as compared to those 
obtained by the ordinary methods of education. 
On this basis the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SocrETYy can challenge ob- 
servation and serenely maintain its high call- 
ing in the eyes of the world. So to those who 
have a thirst for knowledge and who are seek- 
ing a wider understanding than any found 
under the familiar classifications of Science, 
Religion or Philosophy, the path can be con- 
fidently indicated as in Theosophy, that true 
Gnosis, the all-embracing Wisdom-Religion. 

Тһе one, great, fundamental law of Theo- 
sophy is brotherhood, universal brotherhood. 
All the great Saviors and Teachers of history, 
coming centuries apart as they did, and to 
many different races, have taught this great 
law. Jesus the Nazarene put it in the form 
most familiar to us: “ Do unto others as ye 
would that they should do unto you"; a 
teaching well known all over Christendom. 

We may be taught, commanded, and com- 
pelled, but until we have the knowledge our- 
selves, until we, through experience, have 
made it a part of us, it is of no value to us. 
“А man who desires to live must eat his food 
himself." So it is with this “Golden Rule” 
as regards the higher life. Until we seize it, 
and make it a vital part of our lives its true 
meaning will escape us. 

For ages man has been trying to avoid the 
penalties of his weaknesses and win happiness 
at any cost. Happiness he must and would 
have; it was his birthright, and if he failed 
to possess whatever seemed to him to be his 
heart's-desire, he was apt to consider himself 
a martyr to circumstance, the helpless victim 
of fate. The mighty stream of buffeted, storm- 


tossed humanity, now joyful, now despairing, 
which if we accept the words of the English 
poet Pope, “ Never is but always to be blest,” 
considered as a whole, as well as each of its 
individual units, might have found the key 
to all its problems and the way to the “ Gates 
of the Path of Peace,” in this “ Golden Rule ” 
of the Master, which has been in their careless 
possession so long. 

“ Step out from Sunlight into shade to make 
more room for others," is the same teaching, 
given to hoary India before the days of Bud- 
dha, long before the rise of this highly es- 
teemed civilization of ours. The requirements 
of this law are so opposed to all the habits 
of our bodies, and the brain-mind in its present 
development, that until we have reached the 
stage of the really heart-hungry seeker, the 
strivings of the Spiritual Will to impress this 
great truth upon our stubborn earth-bound 
minds are unavailing. 

Theosophy teaches that man is one with 

nature, and that Brotherhood is a fact in 
nature. 
' One example of this may be seen in this 
continual, concealed urging from within out- 
ward toward manifestation. Ву persistent 
struggle, continued through immense periods 
of time, man has at last a body, high enough 
in the scale of being to become a fit tabernacle 
for the soul. Unconsciously he has been urged 
forward by the process of evolution, until he 
has reached the state wherein he may become 
full conscious, if he will of that divine 
possession. 

Neither man nor nature can stand still, they 
must both progress, or decline. They are gov- 
erned by the same laws and are both sub- 
ject to the one expressed in the phrase “ the 
survival of the fittest," but only that which is 
of use to the soul, for its development, is 
allowed by the Great Architect ultimately to 
survive. 

The whole impulse of the Universe is to- 
ward progress for the soul. One way or an- 
other, by one path or another we are impelled 
forward and upward by this cosmic will ener- 
gizing ceaselessly for that end. 

Deafened by the clamor of our bodily appe- 
tites, misled by the sophistries of our brain- 
minds as we are, it is not surprising that we do 
not realize this, or that the voice of the soul 
is not more clearly or more often heard. 

The purpose of life, with all its varied mani- 
festations is to force it upon our attention. 

"This soul is the most precious possession we 
have, as actual as our eyes and ears. It is in- 
deed our very self and only seems different 
from ourselves because we prefer to follow 
the passions and desires of the lower nature. 
It is that through which we may “ Journey 
with duty " and bridge the gulf, only seemingly 
impassable, between life and death. Its life 
and vitality, and that means our true life and 
vitality, are dependent upon allowing this 
* Golden Rule," the law of brotherhood, to 
become more and more completely the law of 
our lives. 

He who has felt within his heart the striv-: 
ings of this soul, his true " Father in secret,” 
is ready for the gradual unfolding of the beau- 
tiful, inspiring truths of Theosophy. He will 
find that “ Theosophy is more than а name, 
more than a theory; it is a living transforming 
power that shall lift the whole world and fill 
all life with light and joy.” M. G. 
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FRAGMENT 
But stili for Summer dost thou grieve? 
Then read our poets---they shall weave 
A garden of green fancies still, 
Where thy wish may rove at will. 
They have kept for after treats 
The essences of summer sweets, 
And echoes of its songs that wind 
In endless music through the mind: 
They have stamp’d in visible traces 
The **thoughts that breathe," in words that shine --- 
The flights of soul in sunny places --- 
To greet and company with thine. 
These shall wing thee on to flow'rs--- 
The past or future, that shall seem 
All the brighter in thy dream 
For blowing in such desert hours. 
The summer never shines so bright 
As thought of in a winter's night; 
And the sweetest, loveliest rose 
Is in the bud before it blows.— Thomas Hood 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 


Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
3 
Man a creature of Nature depend- 


Question тата her laws or man the lord 


and master of creation — which of these two views 
cach supported by many arguments and authorities 
is correct? What light can Theosophy give on the 
subject? 


Presumably the meaning at- 
Answer tached to the term creation in 
the question is the same as that given to Nature, 
and it is easy to see that an answer to the 
question will depend upon the meaning at- 
tached to the terms Nature and man. It is 
not necessary more than to merely mention the 
prevailing materialistic and modern scientific 
view, that man is held to be the product of 
natural evolution, the offspring as it were, or 
development, of lower forms — though how 
the lower can give birth to the higher has never 
been explained. 

In the recent issues of the CENTURY PATH, 
in the Theosophical Forum, an attempt was 
made to give some idea of the nature of man 
as taught by Theosophy; that he is a dual 
being; that while his outer nature may be 
said to be the product of natural evolution, 
the unfolding from below upwards, though 
always under the guidance of high Intelligen- 
ces, his higher nature — himself in fact — has 


a very different origin, coming in fact from . 


above and not from below. This higher nature, 
which is himself as said, is divine. 

We may make a much fuller analysis of 
man's being and show that he is related to 
the seven great planes of Nature, the physical 
being the lowest and outermost. Within or 
bevond this are the astral, psychic, mental, and 
spiritual planes, and from each of these he de- 
rives some part of his complex nature. [t 
should be clear then that each part of his 
nature must be subject to the laws of that 
plane from which it is derived, understanding 
however, that in no case do the laws of one 
plane conflict with those of another. His phy- 
sical outer nature, then, is subject to the laws 
of the physical material world; in his outer 
nature he is affected by the law of gravitation, 
by heat and cold, pleasure and pain, hunger 
and thirst, and if man were no more than this 
outer nature of his it would indeed be right to 
call him a creature of Nature, one of her sub- 
Jects. But in the "creation" of man Nature 


unaided faled, the lower Hierarchies could 
build up only the outer form. As H. P. Blav- 
atsky in her great work, The Secret Doctrinz, 
says: 


Thus physical nature, when left to herself in the 
creation of animal and man is shown to have failed. 
She can produce the first two and the lower animai 
kingdoms, but when it comes to the turn of man, 
spiritual, independent and intelligent powers are re- 
quired for his creation, besides the “coats of skin” 
and the "breath of animal life." 


And in the same work we read, quoting from 
the archaic stanzas of the Book of Dzyan, 
which are the basis of the whole work: 


The Breath (Auman Monad) needed a form; the 
Fathers gave it. The Breath needed a gross body; 
the earth moulded it. The Breath needed the Spirit 
of Life; the Solar Lhas breathed it into its form. 
The Breath needed a mirror of its body (astral shad- 
ow); “We gave it our own," said the Dhyanis. 
The Breath needed a vehicle of desires (Kama 
Ripa); "It has it,” said the Drainer of the Waters 
(Suchi, the fire of passion and animal instinct). 
The Breath needs a mind to embrace the universe; 
" We cannot give that," said the Fathers. “I never 
had it," said the Spirit of the Earth. “ The form 
would be consumed were I to give it mine," said the 
Great (solar) Fire. . . . (nascent) Man remained 
an empty, senseless Bhuta. 


'Then it was that the Manasa-putras, as stat- 
ed in the last issue of the CENTURY PATH, gave 
of their essences and made of the human form 
a man—these Manasa-putras, or Sons of 
Mind, being our own higher egos, and as Theo- 
sophy teaches, gods divine in their origin. 

Up to the time of the incarnation of these 
egos in the human form the latter was sub- 
ject entirely to the laws of Nature, its develop- 
ment being solely according to those laws and 
to the impulse working through Nature as a 
whole. But with the incarnation of the ego, 
self-consciousness began and responsibility, and 
consequently the power to continue working 
with the laws of Nature, or against them. 
That there is so much suffering and wretched- 
ness in the world is due solely to the fact that 
man did not co-operate with the laws of Nature 
but transgressed them, and consequently in 
his outer nature he must suffer just as, also, 
in his inner nature he must suffer for the viola- 
tion of the laws of his inner being. Hereafter 
man's development is no longer dependent 
solely.upon the forces of Nature but upon his 
own efforts, or as said in The Secret Doctrine: 
“ By self-induced and self-devised efforts " ; 
and, by recognizing the laws of Nature and 
also realizing his own divine powers, it is man's 
destiny to become in very truth the “lord of 
creation." 

In one of the old world scriptures as quoted 
in The Book of the Golden Precepts it is said: 
“Help Nature and work on with her and 
nature will regard thee as one of her creators 
and make obeisance." 

Man is indeed subject to Nature because he 
has put himself under her power by transgress- 
ing her laws and not realizing his own divine 
attributes, and he must continue subject to her 
so long as he neglects to take the position 
which is rightfully his. To take this position 
requires more than the assertion that we are 
divine; it requires that we should act in con- 
formity with our divine nature, and the very 
first step in this direction is. as also said in 
The Book of the Golden Precepts, to work for 
the salvation of the whole human race. “То 


live to benefit mankind is the first step. To 
practice the six glorious virtues is the second.” 
Man has traveled a long road, and the road to 
the heights that he must reach before he attains 
his destiny is steep and rugged. He has made 
himself a slave of his passions, and a long and 
bitter fight must be fought before he can once 
more stand divinely free. The denial of the 
existence of evil will not bring back to him his 
birthright, for such a denial is a misstatement, 
a falsity. Only the recognition of his dual 
nature, and the facing and conquest of the evil 
which he has permitted to gain such mastery 
over him will suffice to give him again his 
true position, to stand not as a servant but as 
master in his own kingdom, and become one 
with his own higher, divine Ego. STUDENT 


On Individuality and Personality 
INQUIRER. But what is the difference between the 
two? I confess that I am still in the dark. 


THeEosopHist. I have long tried to impress 
the distinction between the individuality and 
personality on people’s minds; but alas! it 
is harder with some of them than to make 
them feel a reverence for childish impos- 
sibilities, only because they are orthodox, 
and because orthodoxy is respectable. To 
understand the idea well, you have first to 
study the dual sets of "principles": the 
spiritual, or those which belong to the im- 
perishable Ego; and the material, or those 
principles which make up the ever-changing 
bodies or the series of personalities of that 
Ego. Let us fix permanent names to these, 
and say that: 


І. Atma, the "Higher Self,” is neither your 
Spirit nor mine, but, like sunlight, shines 
on all. It is the universally diffused Div- 
ine Principle, and is inseparable from its 
one and absolute Meta-Spirit, as the sun- 
beam is inseparable from sunlight. 

II. Buddhi, the spiritual soul, is only its 
vehicle. Neither Atma nor Buddhi sep- 
arately, nor the two collectively, are of 
any more use to the body of man than 
sunlight and its beams are for a mass of 
granite buried in the earth, unless the div- 
ine Duad ts assimilated by, and reflected 
in, some consciousness. Neither Ата 
nor Buddhi is ever reached by Karma, be- 
cause the former is the highest aspect of 
Karma, the working agent of ITSELF in 
one aspect, and the other is unconscious on 
this plane. This consciousness or mind is 

ПІ. Manas, the derivation or product, in 
a reflected form, of ahamkára, “the con- 
ception of I" ог“ Eco-surp.” It is, there- 
fore, when inseparably united to the first 
two, called the SprritcaL Eco, and Tai- 
jasa (the radiant). This is the real In- 
dividuality, or the divine man. It is this 
Ego which — having originally incarnated 
in the senseless human form animated by, 
but unconscious of, the presence in itself 
of the dual monad, since it had no con- 
sciousness—miade of that human-like form 
a real man. It is this Ego, this “ Causal] 
Body." which overshadows every person- 
ality into which Karma forces it to in- 
carnate. It is this Ego which is held re- 
sponsible for all the sins committed 
through and in every new body or person- 
ality — the evanescent masks which hide 
the true Individual through the long series 
of rebirths——The Key to Theosophy 
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The Giant Foot-Prints of Nevada 
(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 5) 
man walking in the mud and taking steps less 
than twice the length of his own feet, might 
straddle even further than he stepped. Let 
any one try it, even on the floor, let alone in 
mud. 

It is easy to see that the alleged objections 
may be nothing more than a trumped up case, 
in which points are stretched and others ig- 
nored. H. P. Blavatsky, in The Secret Doc- 
trine, states that the footprints are genuinely 
those of giants; and those familiar with the 
reliability of her statements and the ways in 
which they are so constantly being vindicated, 
will not believe that she would make such a 
statement in a work destined to survive, with- 
out good reason. To quote: 

If the fossil footprints from Carson are human, 
they indicate gigantic men. Of their genuineness 
there can remain no doubt. It is to be deplored that 
the modern and scientific evidence for gigantic men 
should rest on footprints alone. Over and over 
again the skeletons of hypothetical giants have been 
identified with those of elephants and mastodons. 

There is not space to enter here into the 
evidence for the existence of these gigantic 
races, but The Secret Doctrine marshals it in 
overwhelming force; and the fact forms an 
integral part of the general plan of human and 
cosmic history outlined in that work. Indeed, 
if man existed at all in such times, as is 
claimed by Theosophy, then he would need to 
have been a giant to cope with the animals of 
those days. Since then he has shared in the 
general diminution of stature, though even 
now cases of “reversion” (dignified by the 
giant name of "acromegalosis") sometimes oc- 
cur. Undoubtedly, when we come to dig more 
widely and systematically, we shall discover 
more proofs of the validity of the claims made 
by Theosophy in this and other respects. Until 
then let us refrain from doing violence to the 
facts we have by postulating acrobatic masto- 
dons with feet 20 inches long and a stride 
30 inches long, placing their hind foot in the 
track of their forefoot. STUDENT 


The Imitation of Christ 
N article on Thomas à Kempis and his 
famous book, appearing in an important 
English Quarterly, is not likely to set 
many people astir to read the Imitation. Se- 
cluded mysticism is not a marked characteris- 
tic of the age. The writer enumerates some of 
the many noted persons who have expressed 
their appreciation of the little manual and, in 
adding the names of two or three who have 
been critical or disapprobative, probably ex- 
hausts the unfriendly list. 

Nevertheless the Imitation leaves a good deal 
to be desired, and might even be said to be 
unworthy of its title. The real imitator of 
Christ would not be a secluded hermit, cultur- 
ing "interior sweetness," but a very active 
world-worker. Why is Deity so usually con- 
ceived as loving with especial love the world- 
withdrawn and contemplative votary? Deity 
itself is not world-withdrawn, but an actor 
without a second's intermission, and an actor 
for man’s good. The poem — it was so writ- 
ten — puts words.and whole chapters into the 
mouth of Deity. А great Hindü sacred poem 
does the same, and some of the words are 
these : 

“Moreover, for the upholding of thy kind, 
Action thou shouldst embrace. What the wise choose 


The unwise people take; what best men do 
The multitude will follow. Look on me, 

Thou Son of Pritha! In the three wide worlds 
I am not bound to any toil, no height 

Awaits to scale, no gift remains to gain, 

Yet I act here! and, if I acted not — 

Earnest and watchful —those that look to me 
For guidance, sinking back to sloth again 
Because I slumbered, would decline from good, 
And I should break earth’s order and commit 
Her offspring unto ruin, Bharata! 

Even as the unknowing toil, wedded to sense, 
So let the enlightened toil, sense-freed, but set 
To bring the world deliverance, and its bliss; . . 

Nevertheless there are some fine and suggest- 
ive things in the Imitation. Here is one of 
them: 

When a certain person in anxiety of mind, was 
often wavering between fear and hope, and, on a 
time, being overwhelmed with grief, had prostrated 
himself in prayer; he revolved these things within 
himself, saying, — 7f I did but know that I should 
persevere! Не then presently heard, within him, 
this answer from God: Jf thou didst know this, 
what wouldst thou do? Do now what thou wouldst 
then do, and thou shalt be very secure. STUDENT 


Afghanistan 

CONSULAR REPORT gives some in- 
teresting particulars about Afghanis- 
tan. It seems the Afghans claim to be 
the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel (?); and it is 
said that many of them have Jewish features 
and that Jewish names are very common; 
which is however by no means conclusive evi- 
dence. They adopted the Mohammedan relig- 
ion enthusiastically, but belong to the Sunni 
sect, which is hostile to the Shias sect to which 
the Persians belong. The Shias sect holds to 
the supremacy of Ali among the four compan- 
ions of the Prophet, while the Sunnis believe 

that all four companions were of equal status. 

Afghanistan is called the Switzerland of 
Asia, being nearly all mountains and valleys. 
The people, numbering somewhere from five 
to ten millions, are hardy, warlike and inde- 
pendent, tall, bearded, fierce-looking, and well 
set-up. The language is Pushto and the people 
are called Pathans. The country receives an 
annual subsidy from Great Britain, in return 
for which it undertakes to have no foreign 
relations with any power except the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The Emir of Kabul, Abdurrahman, a man of 
great force of character, succeeded in uniting 
the whole country under his sole rule and re- 
ducing it to order. He made each district 
responsible for the safety of travelers in it, 
and enforced obedience with great severity. 
He also cautiously introduced a few Western 
improvements, such as machinery and manu- 
factures, a policy which his successor Habib- 
ullah is continuing. The policy of the dy- 
nasty seems to be-all in favor of developing 
the country as fast as practicable, while ten- 
aciously safeguarding its independence. For 
this latter reason the Emir refuses to allow 
railroads within his boundaries until sucli 
time as he shall have a standing army ade- 
quate to protect it. 

The mass of the people are agricultural and 
pastoral, and horse-raising is an important in- 
dustry. But the land abounds in precious 
stones and metals which have not been touched. 
It is known to have mines of ruby, topaz, lapis 
lazuli, marble, iron, lead, copper, antimony, 
sulphur, and coal. Its trade with India has 
lately much increased, largely owing to the 
Emir’s recent tour in India. T. 


ul 


The Chislehurst Labyrinth 

HE great Chislehurst Caves are the sub- 

ject of some illustrations in the Jus- 

trated London News. There are about 
seventy of these subterranean passages. "The 
entrance was by deep shafts and the descent 
made by notched poles or footholes in the 
rock. No one has fully explored them, and 
they are said to extend to the Thames. Re- 
cently a new twin-chamber dene-hole has 
been discovered in connexion with them. 
There is not a particle of documentary evi- 
dence available which would show the secret 
of these many miles of galleries. 

The comment accompanying the illustrations 
refers them to the Celts and also to the Druids, 
admitting that subsequent races also used them. 
Perhaps if archaeology went back any further 
than the Celts and Druids, it might say that 
they too were only tenants and not builders, 
“Neolithic” flints have been found in them. 
The pictures show a dene-hole, which is a 
circular shaft in the earth, leading down to 
the galleries; a plan of the passages, like the 
map of a city; and drawings of interior views 
showing well cut galleries with many open- 
ings to crossways. 

In speculating as to the use of these cata- 
combs, the usual resources of imagination are 
called upon. ‘They were for refuge, or for 
storage.” 

We find extensive subterranean galleries in 
many parts of the world. There are, for 
instance, the rock-cut temples of India, with 
unexplored passages beneath them leading no 
one knows whither. One use of such passages 
was as secret means of communication with 
sacred places, otherwise inaccessible. Another 
use was as places of initiation into or celebra- 
tion of the sacred Mysteries in times of unrest 
and persecution. There are often galleries in 
connexion with temples, as for instance those 
under the pyramids, The use of underground 
places for the purposes of arcane mysteries is 
natural in view of their secresy, quietude, and 
isolation from the world. STUDENT 


New Zealand Experiments 

HEY do some things differently in New 

Zealand. In certain districts there are 

central creameries, fitted with every pos- 
sible improvement, the expense being defrayed 
by all the neighboring farmers in common. 
Each farmer sends his milk thither every 
morning and is credited with the amount. 
It is at once put through a separator and in 
a little while the owner can drive away with 
the skim, leaving the cream for further opera- 
tion. On certain days the whole of this is 
taken to a central factory. Having become 
butter it goes to the port, is tested by the 
Government, labelled as of first or second 
quality, and shipped to England. In due time 
each contributing farmer gets his proportional 
share of the check. The advantages of the 
whole scheme are obvious. 

In some districts the Government sells land 
by a peculiar method. The idea is that it shall 
not necessarily get into the hands of the big 
capitalist. Since he can outbid poorer com- 
petitors, under ordinary procedure he would 
certainly do so. The area to be sold is divided 
into plots and to each an appropriate price 1s 
fixed. At that price it is sold, however many 
the applicants. If there is more than one they 
simply draw lots and the long-pursed man 
takes his chance with the rest. 
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HELMHOLTZ is the subject 
Helmholtz of an article in Uncle Remus's 
and Magazine, and the writer 
Materialism gives an account of his abil- 
ties and achievements, from 

which the extracts below are quoted: 


He was an expert in psychology — the science that 
deals with the facts of so-called consciousness, which 
he traced always to their physical! sources, to their 
foundation in the facts of energy, and which, he 
claimed, could be demonstrated ultimately by mathe- 
matical methods. 


H 


The use of the phrase “ so-called” in con- 
nexion with consciousness seems to imply that 
consciousness is wrongly so-called; that is, 
that it is not consciousness but something else. 
The meaning is, as one gathers from other 


` parts of the paper, that because Helmholtz 


traced out in the material body the mechanical 
accompaniments of consciousness, therefore 
these mechanical accompaniments are the cause 
of consciousness. And the theory supposed to 
be contravened by this argument is tlie theory 
that consciousness is something in itself, sep- 
arable from the body, arid acting on the body. 

One must be allowed to infer 


Consciousness that if consciousness really 
Something ^ were something apart, then 
Apart Helmholtz would not have 


been able to trace any mech- 
anical accompaniments of it in the bodv; for, 
the fact of his having traced these is given as 
proof that consciousness is not something 
apart. But one may also be pardoned for 
failing to follow the reasoning. It seems evi- 
dent that even if the consciousness is some- 
thing apart, then still it would cause mechani- 
cal effects corresponding with it. Hence we 
maintain.that Helmholtz, in tracing these ac- 
companiments did not prove whether they were 
the cause or the effect of consciousness; he 
onlv showed that they were tlie invariable (so 
far as his observations extended) accompani- 
ments of consciousness (that is, the kind of 
consciousness he was studying). 


In the times of Helmholtz . . . some held that 
[the reason why] the body was alive [was] because 
it was inhabited by a spirit —a soul, But physio- 
logists did not push this view, because this view, 
from the physiological side, would necessitate the 

' further one that all living things 


The Logic had in them spirits, or souls, 
of Soul. which, by their departure else- 
Existence where would cause death. Like- 


wise that souls or spirits could be 
driven out of living bodies by poisons, violence, and 
other known causes, and by other causes of which 
nothing was known. Again, if life was caused by a 
spirit inhabiting the body, numerous embarrassing 
For example: How many 
How many has an apple 


questions would arise. , 
souls can one body possess? 


tree? Has each apple on the tree a separate soul of 
its own? And then the tree itself? Or does the 
apple acquire a soul on being severed from the tree? 
for the apple lives and produces a new tree with 
myriad other apples. Does a microscopic cell pos- 
sess a soul? От the nucleus of a cell? Or both? 

The physiologists of that day appreciated the 
awkwardness of these difficulties and therefore, in- 
stead of a soul, they postulated what they called a 
"vital principle" to account for life. 


Note the reasoning here. The theory led 
to the conclusion that every living thing has 
a soul, and that some may have many souls 
or a soul that is divisible and whose divisions 
can be communicated to the severed parts of 
the living thing; also that 


** Opinions "" 
p cells and atoms have souls. 


Е ghe But the physiologists had de- 

an Logical . KA n > 

c cided that all living things did 
onclusions 


not have souls and that souls 
cannot be divided, and that atoms and cells 
have no souls. Therefore they gave up the 
theory because it led to conclusions contrary 
to their opinions. It is needless to say that 
Theosophy accepts the conclusions, and admits 
that all living things have souls (in various 
senses of the word), even the cells and atoms, 
even the apple-tree and its seeds: but it has 
studied the question of souls with as much 
penetration as Helmholtz studied the physical 
question, and it realizes that there are as many 
kinds of souls as there are kinds of bodies, 
and that the whole question of souls is complex 
like everything else in Nature, and requires 
careful study. 

The resource of these physiologists was 
peculiar; for, having rejected the soul, they 
accepted it over again under another name. 
As the writer continues: 


“Soul” As to the nature of this vital 
Rejected principle, they were naturally not 
and yet very clear; no clearer perhaps 
Accepted than if they had retained the older 


and infinitely more respectable 
soul theory. This vital principle, was it singular or 
plural? Did each living soul contain a vital prin- 
ciple of its own, or were all living bodies bathed. 
so {о speak, and permeated by some universal vital 
principle which was quite independent of particular 
individuals — reminding one of Plato and others? 
These good savants did not know, nor did they seem 
to care. 


It is implied subsequently that Helinholtz 
solved these questions by proving that living 
niatter is only matter in a more complex form. 
jut this is only a question of terms: for he 
did not deny the existence of vital phenomena ; 
he merely included them all under the defini- 
tion of “matter.” thus raising matter to the 
level of a category that would include the 
things which the older physiologists had 
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grouped under the category “vital force." 
The older physiologists had said that there 
were two things — matter and vital force — 
each having special properties 
of its own, and producing by 
their interaction the phenom- 
ena of life. Helmholtz said 
there were not two things but 
only one, and this one he called “ matter." 
It is evident that materialism is a philosophy 
which regards matter as the One- All, the ul- 
timate radical, the fundamental basis of every- 
thing, and which regards all forms and modes 
as derivatives of this rudiment, in just the 
same way as other philosophers derive every- 
thing from the Universal Mind, or from Fire, 
or from the Unknowable. 

There is, however, one great mistake that 
such philosophers make: they rush too quick- 
ly at finality. This One-All of theirs is only 
one of many One-Alls. Theosophy recognizes 
what may be called a life-monad or atom, a 
fundamental rudiment of physical matter; but 
that in its turn is but a derivative of other 
things still more ‘fundamental. Helmholtz, 
with his principle of the “ Conservation of 
Energy " and his theory of “ Matter " as the 
ultimate rudiment, appears to us to have form- 
ulated a kind of “geocentric 


Very Limited 
Philosophy 


т system" of life. It is of 
Explains course possible to pick a giv- 
2 Facts en center — say the earth — 


and represent the whole stellar 
universe as revolving around it, as some astro- 
nomers have done, either for convenience or 
because thev really thought the earth was the 
center. It is even possible to get along fairly 
well on the theory that the earth is concave or 
that it is flat. Some, too, have represented the 
heavenly bodies as stationary, while the earth 
gives them an apparent motion by oscillating 
about in the middle with a complicated top- 
like motion. Each of these theories is capable 
of explaining more or less of the facts. Ви 
there are always some facts which are not ex- 
plicable by a wrong theory; aud so,it is with 
this material theory of life. 

As H. P. Blavatsky has so well explained — 
with frequent quotations from well known 
writers — there are certain facts of conscious- 
ness that cannot be represented by any possible 
mechanical formula. For example she quotes 
as follows from Professor G. T. Ladd of Yale: 


No If the question is pressed as to 
Materialistic the physical basis for the activi- 
Hypothesis ties of sel f-consciousness, no an- 
Sufficient swer can be given or suggested. 


. . From its very nature, that 
marvelous verifying actus of mind in which it recog- 
nizes the states as its own, can have no analogous 
or corresponding material substratum. It is impos- 
sible to specify any physiological process representing 
this unifying actus; it is even impossible to imagine 
how the description of any such process could be 
brought into intelligible relation with this unique 
mental power. 


So, though there may be dynamical formulae 
corresponding with some of the lower mani- 
festations of mind (though not causing them), 
there are other manifestations which cannot 
even be so represented. This quotation is 
brought forward by H. P. Blavatsky in con- 
nexion with the distinction. between psychic 
mind and лосс mind. 

]t would take too long here to go into the 
question of memory as being unaccountable 
on the materialistic theory, since the persist- 
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ence of memory beyond the life of the cells 
demands for its explanation 


Som TE the postulation of something 
Must Lie * 
Behind that outlives the cells. That 
Ma question has elsewhere been 


discussed. Also there are the 

cases where consciousness has been shown to 

be separable from the body; but these belong 

to a department of research of which Helm- 

holtz probably did not recognize the legitimacy. 
The writer asks: 


Whence this tendency-—this necessity-—of the 
living body to rebuild its breaking-down molecule? 
The question is not specifically applicable to this 
chemical-physical view of life. We may as pertin- 
ently ask: Whence the tendency of water to flow 
down hill, or the tendency of unsatisfied compounds 
in general to unite with other unsatisfied compounds? 


Here is indeed the real question. Reduce 
all life to mathematical formulae and a primor- 
dial substance — and you are just where you 
were before. You must presuppose something 
and that something is everything. But the 
writer continues: 


The answer to this, and other questions of a 
similar kind, seems to be forth- 
coming in the new theory of the 


The Problem M : 
Once More disintegration of the atom. 
Begged But will science, when that 


new theory has been mastered, 
again try to construct a complete and final 
system, or will it await still further explanation 
in theories yet to come? 

All philosophy tries to reduce life and mani- 
festation to modes of some ultimate principle 
— tries to generalize from some fundamental 
axiom. Theosophy may be regarded as a simi- 
lar process applied to philosophies themselves 
— a generalization of philosophies. Not Fire, 
Air, Water, nor Earth is the ultimate, in its 
teachings; each of these stands at the head of 
a category, but above all are other principles. 
The whole teaching cannot be given here. But 
it may be said that Theosophy does not either 
{гу to express the whole universe in terms of 
the physical body, nor does it lump together 
under the term “soul” all that cannot be so 
expressed. It recognizes in ultra-physical 
worlds a complexity as great at least as that 
observable in the physical world. Beyond the 

Logic Requires physical body it recognizes the 

Entities fluidic body (linga Sarira), 
insiosd uf and beyond this again the in- 
Ааа stinctual mind. And so on 
with still higher principles. 
All these have to be studied. They are not 
abstractions — mere results of physical motion 
— and if they were, some reality would have 
to be postulated as a cause for those motions. 
They are actual entities. · 

One word more remains to be said, and 
that is that there are some people who, under 
the name of occultism and even of Theosophy, 
are floundering about as hopelessly in their way 
as the materialists are in theirs; for they are 
engaging in desultory study of the lower prin- 
ciples of Man's nature, aided only by their 
own misguided proclivities and by scraps of 
misunderstood oriental writings. With such 
people Theosophists have nothing in common, 
for their investigations lead them into channels 
injurious to the cause of human progress. The 
study of interior nature demands a purity of 
motive and of living far greater than that con- 
sidered necessary by the ordinary scientist; 


and withoht this safeguard the 


aid study becomes quackery, and 
ae harmful quackery. There- 
of ie fore, though H. P. Blavatsky, 


the Founder of the Theosoph- 
ical Society, gave out many teachings and 
pointed the way to many more, she was always 
most careful to insist on a pure and lofty 
altruistic motive as the essential condition for 
the student of Occultism. By observing this 
condition, knowledge comes in such a way as 
not to lead the inquirer into the paths of 
“ psychism," “ astralism," or any other of the 
deleterious forms which we hear of. Material- 
ism is to be controverted; but not on the 
condition of falling into dangers that are great- 
er. .4nd materialism of motive is worse than 
mere intellectual materialism. So long as there 
remains this materialism of motive, a know- 
ledge of the lower planes of invisible Nature 
can only add to the dangers and temptations to 
which we are liable, and supply new weapons 
to the armory of human selfishness and lust. 
The first step which the Theosophist has to 
take is towards making that great generaliza- 
E tion which leads him to cease 
Personality 


regarding his own self as the 
the Great center of the universe and to 
Deluder live as if he were (as he is) 


a humble satellite. With that 
safeguard he is able to encounter the dangers 
of an extended knowledge of the lower planes 
of invisible Nature without succumbing to them 
as so many do who seek that knowledge from 
selfish motives. 

And finally be it said that this is no criti- 
cism of Helmholtz as a great discoverer, in- 
ventor, scientist, etc. It is merely a criticism 
of certain views put forth under the name of 
materialism, and the article on Helmholtz ( for 
which he himself is, by the way, not respons- 
ible) served as a text. If it is true, however, 
that, as the writer says: 

The main motive of Helmholtz was to show that 
all facts could be expressed in physical formulae. 
His entire life, every demonstration he undertook, 
every theory he devised, was aimed at the destruction 
of such beliefs as are commonly expressed in the 
terms "soul" “immortality,” "revealed truth.” 
“God,” etc.: 
then we shall be doing him no injustice. 
as the editor adds in a note: 

Now, as always, when science enters the domain of 
the supernatural, the Eternal, its announcemenis 
amount to no more than the spluttering of a damp 
fire-cracker. 

But is it true that Helmholtz’ life was thus 
earnestly devoted to iconoclasm of human 
faiths and hopes? Often great men are sadly 
misinterpreted by their followers, so that it 
becomes necessary apparently to condemn the 
great men while it is really the mass of opin- 
ions which others have accumulated around 
their names, that should be controverted. Of- 
ten they merely fought against superstition and 
aimed for clarity of ideas, having nothing in 
common with the materialistic — 7. e., animal- 
istic — opinions attributed to them by their 
“ appreciators," who seek to use them as stalk- 
ing-horses. But the real question is, Do the 
theories of great physicists justify animalism 
in conduct? Do they dethrone duty, charity, 
purity and the amenities of human life? Do 
they excuse us from our responsibilities as 
self-conscious beings and justify us in behaving 
as if we had no responsibilities to fulfil, but 
only privileges to abuse? STUDENT 
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Heredity and Education 
HE new science of Eugenics bids fair 
to form an admirable advertisement of 
the Raja Yoga system of education. 
For that latter is the solution of the problem 
which the new science unveils. | 

Unless we do something radical, says the 
Eugenicist — and he appears to prove his point 
— society, our Western society, must go down 
hill, perhaps to extinction. The reasoning 
consists of few links. 

What is the potency of inheritance? How 
much of the parent does the child inherit? 
What is the amount of resemblance? 

Suppose the resemblance ‘complete; that 
the child is mentally and physically an exact 
copy of the parent. Let us indicate this by 
the figure 100; and let us indicate no resem- 
blance whatever by the figure 0. By what 
figure shall we indicate the ordinary work of 
heredity? This is one of the problems of 
Eugenics, According to the tables prepared in 
the Eugenics laboratory of the University of 
London, and published by Professor Pearson, 
the average resemblance lies between 42 and 
50 — for physical characteristics; for mental 
characteristics it is 6 or 8 points higher. That 
is, the resemblance of child to parent lies about 
half way between nothing and completeness. 
How if the parent presents indications of de- 
generacy, physical or mental; are these trans- 
mitted in the same proportion? Figures for 
three manifestations of degeneracy have been 
published — Deaf-mutism, Insanity, and Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis. It is assumed, we 
should say legitimately, that other manifesta- 
tions of degeneracy would have about the 
same hereditability. The figures show that 
the hereditability of these stigmata is also near 
50, a little over. 

The case so standing, we want to know 
about the size of the families of degenerates 
and normals respectively. If the family of the 
degenerate tends to be habitually larger than 
that of the normal, and of the cultured and 
intellectual, it would seem that society must 
go down hill, must become more and more 
tinctured with degeneracy. Professor Pearson 
publishes a table, too long here to reproduce ; 
but we can give his summary. He says: 


In table IX I have placed the fertility of deaf- 
mute, tuberculous, criminal and insane stocks, and 
below them the fertility of more normal classes in 
the community. It is at once obvious that degenerate 
stocks under present social conditions are not short- 
lived, they tend to have more than the normal size 
of family. Natural selection is largely suspended, 
but not the inheritance of degeneracy nor the fer- 
tility of the unfit. On the contrary there is more 
than a suspicion of the suspension of the fertility 
of the fit. 


As to remedy. Professor Pearson complains 
that we have stayed the hand of nature; we 
will not let her apply her remedy. She would 
kill the physical and mental cripples. We 
bring to bear upon them the resources of medi- 
cine and surgery, house them, train their feeble 
faculties as far as possible, protect them; and 
so they grow up and become parents. He says: 


Today we feed our criminals up, and we feed up 


the insane, we let both out of the asylum “reformed,” 
or “cured” as the case may be, only after a few 
months to return to state supervision, leaving behind 
them the germs of a new generation of deteriorants 
. . .We cannot reform the criminal, nor cure the 
insane from the standpoint of heredity; the taint 
varies not with their moral or mental conduct. 
These are the product of the somatic [general body] 
cells; the disease [as a hereditary line of trans- 
mission] lies deeper in their germinal constitution. 
Education for the criminal, fresh air for the tuber- 
culous, rest and food for the neurotic — these are 
excellent, they may bring control, sound lungs, and 
sanity to the individual; but they will not save the 
offspring from the need of like treatment, nor from 
the danger of collapse when the time of strain comes, 
(Italics and the words in brackets mine.) 


He thinks, in fine, that the hereditability 
of the marks of degeneration shows that the 
stigma is of the continuous germ line of which 
the individual is a flower; that our methods 
of treatment сап go no deeper than the individ- 
ual, cannot cure the radical evil and deficiency 
in that of which he is the efflorescence and 
the transmitter to a number of successors who 
must exhibit like taint. 

If he is right, society is in a hard case; 
may even be doomed. 

How did the germinal line or thread come 
to be diseased, degenerate? It is not the teach- 
ing of science that it cannot be at all affected 
by the conduct of the individual; but that the 
effect is extremely slight; that an individual 
thus predisposed for example to tubercle, yet 
leading so perfect a life as to gain for him- 
self perfect health — would still transmit the 
tuberculous tendency, but in somewhat less 
degree. That is science, and it would be the 
answer to Professor Pearson's problem: in 
a certain number of generations of right living, 
and right training of children, all the taint of 
physical and moral degeneracy could be wiped 
out. 

Theosophy goes farther and asserts that 
when in a child the consciousness of itself as 
a soul is awakened and kept awake, when it 
is trained to lead all its life, even its play-life, 
in that consciousness — this soul-life begins to 
animate, cleanse, and perfect the very root of 
physical being. The soul-consciousness comes 
to take possession more and more fully, not 
only of the mental and emotional conscious- 
ness — which alone is trained in ordinary edu- 
cation — but of the physical vehicle of these. 
This training of the whole nature in the light 
of its highest part is Raja Yoga. It supple- 
ments all that is good in the child's heredity, 
and from the very first reduces from the root 
that which is evil. STUDENT 


Calling up the Reserves 
N the columns of a popular contemporary, 
Professor James, returning to the ques- 
tion of our unused reserves of energy, 
inquires why we do not always keep them in 
action, and what is the trick of getting them 
into action. But he does not at all fully 
answer the first of his questions. 
Man is a double being, each with its tenden- 
cies. The material part of him tends down- 
ward, the spiritual upward. But what does 


" downward" mean? Matter always tends 
to assume simple forms, simple compounds 
with little motion, compounds and states that 
are content to stay as they are. Every com- 
plex and unstable compound, such as proto- 
plasm, tends to settle down into two or three 
simple and stable ones, carbonic acid, water, 
nitrogen. A molecule of wood tries to become 
simple molecules of water and carbonic acid. 
This is the way of matter, left to itself. 
Obviously it is the death way, death for the 
complex, the elaborated. To sustain that in 
the complex form, will has to play within it, 
will of nature, or, if the tenant is a self-con- 
scious being, his will in addition. That man 
has will, marks him as spiritual. Will has 
to countervail the downward tendency of mat- 
ter, the tendency of matter to settle. 

This downward tendency, which naturally 
objects to the use of will, shows itself very 
plainly in our consciousness. It is a desire 
to do the easy thing. The simplest manifesta- 
tion would be the desire to stay lolling in bed. 
This is matter trying to become — so far as 
we are concerned — dead. We say desire to 
" do" the easy thing. It is not really a doing 
at all; it is a being done to. When a man 
decides to take a pleasant walk instead of 
doing his duty, he is yielding to the same ten- 
dency. His walk may cost him great effort ; 
but it is the easier of two lines of conduct; 
and was therefore prompted by matter, by 
the death-tendency. 

The man who would be really alive must 
train himself to resent, object to, feel degraded 
by, the tendency to take the line of least ef- 
fort for its own sake. It is only when he is 
free from that tendency, the downward mat- 
ter-tendency, or has quite dominated it, that 
he is fully a man, is in full possession of the 
will which as distinct from desire constitutes 
the mark of humanity proper. 

According to Theosophy, will possesses tlie 
power, or is the power — and in that case wc 
can say man possesses it — of calling in energy 
from without. А tired organ, on whatever 
plane is beginning to break down. Will can 
call in energy for it, so that it not only does 
not break down but actually builds while it 
works. That is why, when we press through 
the first tired line, we feel actually the better, 
both then and after, the less fatigued. This 
power of will increases with practice; whether 
it has any limit we do not know. If it has, 
we can be quite sure that it will take us a long 
time to get anywhere within sight of such a 
line! In fact we can go on practising with- 
out thinking of that at all. There will never 
be any need to think of it. 

We can say, as far as mental and physical 
work are concerned, that the new energy is 
called in “from without," though there are 
of course inner reserves; but in higher matter, 
for example the energy required to say No. 
we should better sav of the new energy that 
it was called down — from the purely spirit- 
ual focus of human consciousness. The inner 
man is an embodied portion of that essence; 
and hence his power to will, his immortality, 
his limitless spiritual reserves, STUDENT 
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The New History of Greece 
ROM an account of the latest dis- 
coveries at Knossos, written in 
the London Times by the explor- 
er himself, Arthur J. Evans, the fol- 
lowing particulars are taken. 

About a mile to the north of the 
“ House of Minos” a series of Cy- 
clopean blocks had come to light; 
they were removed from their orig- 
inal vicinity, but below them were 
found two beehive tombs, cut out of 
the soft rock, belonging to a period 
about 800 в. c., when the Dorian set- 
tlement of the island was under way. 
These contained swords of the main- 
land type, iron succeeding the earlier 
bronze, and cinerary urns replacing 
the corpse burial; but the workman- 
ship indicated a survival of the old 
indigenous Minoan art. А new and 
elaborate geometrical design and a 
novel form of polychrome decoration 
were found. 

Postponing further research in this 
field and returning to the old Palace 
area, where supplementary trenches 
had been begun, the explorers found, 
beneath the pavement of the West 
Court as remodeled in the latest Pal- 
ace period, a circular walled area 
some 20 feet in diameter descending 
about 12 feet to a cement floor. It 
was filled with a homogeneous mass 
of pottery and other debris belonging 
to the first period of the later Palace, 
the close of which seems to corres- 
pond with the XVth Egyptian dyn- 
asty. This period was one of de- 
pression in Egypt, due to the Hyksos 
domination; but in Crete it repre- 
sents the high-water mark of Minoan 
civilization. Its close cannot be brought later 
than the 18th century B.C., and the art “ at- 
tains a naturalism never again achieved in the 
ancient world." What was at first thought to 
be a fossil crab proved to be a hand-molded 
relief; and later there came out a pecten shell 
indistinguishable from the original, and other 
moldings of marine animals. Portions of mov- 
able plaster hearths were found, similar to 
those found in the Palace; and on them was 
a wave-pattern which is also found on hearths 
at Mykenae, thus showing that the Mykenaean 
hearths were descended from the Minoan de- 
signs. 

In one of the chambers of the Palace were 
discovered the early Temple Repositories, con- 
taining the faience figures of a snake goddess 
and her votaries, and — a marble cross. 

'The supposed outer wall of the Palace has 
proved to be only the inner wall of an exterior 
spacious corridor, and a new group of build- 
ings has been discovered. А deep cavity was 
found, which widened as it descended; and 
after going down 25 feet the explorers had to 
suspend work for the season. It is supposed 
to be a beehive tomb dating from a period be- 
yond that of the Cretan palaces. The net re- 
sult is that an area of some 3000 square yards 


must be.added to the great Palace, and that 
there is still much left to be discovered. 

It is always gratifying to find men of science 
engaged in the collection of facts, for facts 


cannot lie, and Theosophy relies on them for 


the vindication of its teachings about the hu- 
man races. The next edition of the ancient 
histories will have to remodel some of their 
statements about Grecian origins; for it is 
evident that the times hitherto supposed to be 
barbarous and ignorant were filled in with a 
great civilization. 

There can no longer be any excuse for the 
flippancy with which some compilers of history 
books treat the history of the past, the little- 
ness of their own minds and their great lack 
of education being shown in every paragraph. 
Each new day fresh facts give their utterances 
the lie, and prove that while there might have 
been barbarians, as indeed there are in all 
times, there were also great civilizations of 
men possessed of common sense, brains, and 
other faculties to which we ourselves lay claim. 
Also, in view of the number of times that tra- 
dition has triumphed over the grudging opin- 
ions of scientific history, we need to pay great- 
er respect to what the Greeks claimed about 
their own descent and history. STUDENT 
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Hidden Manuscripts 
HE following newspaper item 
is given as it appears — with- 
out authority or comment: 


Il existe, à Fez, une bibliothèque des 
plus riches en manuscrits. Parmi ces doc- 
uments précieux se trouvent des manu- 
scrits inédits de Tacite. ` 

Comment se trouvent-ils ainsi au centre 
du Maroc? Proviennent-ils, comme on le 
croit, du pillage de Rome? Mystère! 

Toujours est-il qu'il serait intéressant, 
une fois l'ordre rétabli au Maroc, de pou- 
voir vérifier ces faits, et permettre à nos 
savants d'aller faire là-bas une ample 
moisson des documents curieux. 


It is not stated what is the writer's 
authority for his statement as to the 
existence of this library and its un- 
published Tacitus manuscripts. But 
that matters not; that there are such 
secret repositories of manuscripts in 
many places, perhaps including Mo- 
rocco, is indubitable. From time to 
time hints are gleaned from travelers' 
accounts tending to confirm the fact. 
The “ Great Souls of Compassion ” 
(see Mysteries of the Heart Doc- 
trine, chapter on “ World Teachers") 
watch over the valuable literature of 
the world, including records more 
valuable than Tacitus’ Annals, keep- 
ing it through ages of darkness until 
it is needed, This kind of literature 
comprises teachings of Archaic Wis- 
dom, withdrawn during periods when 
such Mysteries were liable to per- 
version and corruption, or perchance 
“destroyed” by some bigot chieftain ; 
but of which copies are secretly pre- 
served to this day in subterranean 
crypts or out-of-the-way monasteries, 
and known only to those who, bound by obliga- 
tions they dare not disobey, guard the treasures 
whose real value they perhaps do not guess. , 

As to the necessity for withdrawing arcane 
teachings, read some such work as the Last 
Days of Pompeti, which, however crudely and 
ignorantly, yet gives some idea of the intense 
sensualism and destructive violence that at one 
time ruled in the centers of civilization, when 
rites of ancient Egypt, Greece and Asia were 
degraded into means of debauchery; read of 
the bigotry of the early Church, destroying all 
that did not come within the narrow compass 
of its understanding; and it will be apparent 
that sacred knowledge was not for such a 
world. Equally certain is it that such records 
could not be allowed to perish, but must be 
kept until the world had won a new right to 
have them and a power to profit by them. 

Valuable and startling information about 
the origins of Christianity, that will confute 
the claims of churches and vindicate Theo- 
sophy, are among the things that will come to 
light. 

There are great gaps in the history even of 
comparatively recent times; as, for instance, 
that of the empires that flourished in Asia in 
the now arid sand-buried wastes. STUDENT 
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A New Era in Anaesthetics 

HE new method of suspending physio- 

logical consciousness, general or local, 

by means of electricity, promises to be 
little less of a boon than the introduction of 
chloroform. Scientific investigation of its pos- 
sibilities is now being made in connexion with 
the medical wing of Columbia University. 
The pioneer was Professor Leduc of the Col- 
lege of Medicine, Nantes, France, and he had 
the courage to be at once experimenter and 
subject. His work soon attracted attention 
in his own country, since the current as 
used by him appeared to be perfectly safe and, 
free from nearly all the drawbacks of chloro“ 
form and its brethren. As far as the Colum- 
bia experiments have gone, they corroborate 
the assertions of Professor Leduc. 

The current employed is uni-directional, not 
alternating; it is of low voltage, and it is in- 
terrupted from 4000 to more than 6000 times 
per second. Unconsciousness supervenes in a 
minute or two; or, if the current is only led 
over a small area, as the arm or hand, there 
is immediate local anaesthesia. Consciousness 
returns perfectly and immediately with the ces- 
sation of the flow, and there are no unpleasant 
after-symptoms. 

So far it has been found that the current, 
while leaving the heart unaffected, is apt to 
slow the breathing too much. А second cur- 
rent of another sort is employed to meet this 
difficulty. This only means that the adminis- 
tering hands must be those of an expert, just 
as with chloroform. | 

What may be the final range of employment 
of this apparently almost ideal method, remains 
to be seen. Besides its application to operative 
surgery, it seems to promise the dethronement 
of morphine. If it performed that second feat 
only, it would blot out more evil than any 
of us can conceive. STUDENT 


Gaslight and Electric Light 
ECENT experiments show that for sev- 
eral reasons a room may be more 
hygienically lighted by gas than by 
electricity. When the latter method was 
introduced, it was thought that as the incan- 
descent lamp consumes no oxygen and there- 
fore produces no carbonic acid gas, it must 
necessarily be superior — from the health point 
of view — to the gas flame. But this, as 
Professor Lewes has pointed out in an address 
to the British Association of Gas Engineers, 
rested on an error since exploded. Analysis 
of the air of inhabited rooms showed it to 
be unhealthy in proportion to the amount of 
carbonic acid which was present. In fresh 
country air this proportion is about 3 in 
10,000; in town air perhaps 4; in rooms it 
may rise to 6 or more. It has been shown that 
up to 20, an amount which would never be 
found in a living room, it is perfectly harmless. 
Nevertheless it serves as an index to the 
poisonousness of the air of living rooms, 
though not very accurately. That proportion 
of it which comes from a gas-burner, burning 
good gas, is relatively harmless; that propor- 
tion which comes from the lungs of people 


is poisonous because mixed with very injur- 
ious organic matters. Anyone who will look 
at the air of a room in which there are 
two or three tobacco smokers hard at "work" 
will see that the smoke is at the top of the 
room, provided that the illumination is gas. 
If the smoke is thick enough he will see that 
over each gas flame is a sort of ascending 
vortex drawing in air from below, largely 
consuming the smoke therein and sending up 
the column relatively clear. The smoke тау 
here be considered .as a way of making the 
products of respiration visible. They ascend; 
in large proportion are caught in the flame 
current, and the organic matters and bacteria 
consumed and therefore rendered harmless. 
The minute particles of carbon resulting from 
this burning, as well as the organic matters 
remaining unconsumed, are deposited on the 
ceiling and high up the walls. But this slight 
film of carbon, and also the similarly deposited 
sulphur products — no gas is absolutely free 
from sulphur — are detergent and antiseptic, 
together rendering the organic matters inodor- 
ous and harmless. In апу case there will be 
a certain amount of diffusion of the hot air 
through the walls; if there be ceiling venti- 
lators the whole of it escapes and more is 
drawn in from below, under the door and 
elsewhere. 

Obviously, however, this destructive action 
of the flames on organic poisons is ni! when 
the lighting is electric, and is far less when the 
lamp is on the table, at or below the level of 
the heads of those present. "The air they 
breathe out may rise at once beyond the action 
of the flame. The room may in that case 
“become as foul as when unlit or lighted by 
electric light." STUDENT 


The Experiment of Cities 

HE modern city-builders exhibit a quiet 

reliance upon the stability of the earth's 

crust which we hope may be justified. 
But they should at any rate understand that 
they are trying an experiment. The buildings 
are getting higher and higher. Care of course 
is taken that they rest on solid rock even if 
the caissons have to go down through 70 or 
80 feet of softer matter to reach it. But what 
does the rock ultimately rest on? Possibly on 
an imprisoned mass of water to which some 
earthquake may one day afford a distant outlet. 
Possibly it may be the roof of some great cave. 
Every earthquake and every volcanic outpour 
means a re-adjustment of the sub-crust some- 
where, and no one knows how far that re- 
adjustment may spread. The total weight of 
a modern great city is incalculable and increas- 
ing, increasing too out of proportion to its 
increasing area. The last great building in 
New York city is 47 stories in height, and, 
without furniture or occupants, weighs 18,000 
tons bearing down upon a few square feet of 
foundation. The crust seems to be rather an 
irritable and shaky structure and a recent ob- 
servation from Japan suggests that it objects 
to additional weight. Professor Omori reports 
that during the passage of a cyclone near 
Tokyo there was a tilting of the surface in one 


direction as the storm approached and in the 
other as it departed. The sinking occurred 
where the atmospheric pressure was lowest, 
a phenomenon explained by the additional 
weight of sea accumulated under the cyclone 
by its enormous suction. 

It may turn out that the sky-scraping cities 
are safe enough. Still, it is well to recognize 
that they are experiments which the crust 
may resent. STUDENT 
Integration and Solution 

FRENCH physicist, Gustave Lebon, has 
worked out to their logical finish the 
recently reborn theories of matter. 

Matter, he says, arose from ether as a set of in- 
tegrations; by disintegration it continually re- 
turns to ether. The great disintegrator is light. 
Within the atom the electrons are revolving, 
rotating, and pulsating, held within the sphere 
by a force which on the great scale we call 
gravity. When a ray of light falls upon an 
atom, it so accentuates the motion of any elec- 
trons whose vibratory rate is the same as its 
own that they escape the holding force of the 
sphere and fly free. Hence under the influence 
of light all matter is radio-active, that is to 
say, disintegrating, though very slowly. But 
as the electron is not ether, it too is compound ; 
and in the same way its component elements 
are slowly escaping under the impact of light. 
Finally, through the disintegrations, the primi- 
tive ether results. 

This is very well, and no doubt true, for the 
disintegration of the atom into ether; but 
what integrated it from the ether? What 
locked up the sub-electrons into the electron, 
and the electrons into the atom? Of course 
we are at once and necessarily in the region 
of metaphysics; we have to say Life and Cos- 
mic Will. Science will be very reluctant for 
some time yet, but ultimately there will be no 
choice. It is the same purposive force which 
upholds the complex molecule of protoplasm ; 
and then, when the work of that has been done, 
withdraws and lets it run down hill into the 
relative stability of mere albumen. STUDENT 


An Ancient Prescription 

I? would appear that in ancient India the 
sufferers from dropsy were treated with 
no inconsiderable skill. Here is the pre- 

scription for the abdominal variety of that 

symptom, given in the Charaka-Samhita, a 

work at least 3000 years old. 

Tapping must first be performed. When the 
water has been withdrawn, the treatment be- 
comes purely dietetic and is strict enough. 
After the operation 


the patient must fast and then take a thin water- 
gruel of corn or rice, particularly avoiding fats and 
salt. For the next six months he should live on milk 
only. For the next three months he should live on 
the aforesaid gruel mixed with milk. For the final 
three months he should live on boiled rice and milk. 
still carefully avoiding salt. . . . Conducting himself 
thus for one year, one may conquer abdominal dropsy 
even when very pronounced. 


It is interesting to notice, in this prescrip- 
tion, the insistence on abstinence from salt. C. 


Plant Roots need Air 
HE Breathing of Plants" is the 
title of a paper in the Scientific 
American Supplement. The wri- 
ter points out that respiration, in its sci- 
entific sense, is common to all living 
things, whether plant or animal; and, in 
a more general sense, to the whole earth. 
For respiration means the taking in of 
gases, generally oxygen, and the giving 
out of other gases, generally carbon di- 
oxide; and every cell does this. Lungs, 
gills, and other organs connected with 
breathing, are merely adjuncts to the pro- 
cess; and it is corivenient to restrict the 
term “breathing” to the process of in- 
haling and exhaling through the lungs. 
The real process of respiration consists 
in an aeration of the bodily cells and an 
evolution of used-up gas by them. "This 
process takes place in animals that have 
no lungs, in plants, and in bacteria. 

All parts of plants respire, not the 
leaves only; in fact the leaves might 
more aptly be called the stomach than the 
lungs of a plant, since digestion is a more 
characteristic function of them. This is 
shown by placing leaves, stems, roots, 
flowers and seeds in separate glass jars 
and covering them up for twelve hours; 
at the end of the time each jar will be 
iound to contain carbon dioxide. 

Thus there is no distinction between 
animals and plants as to respiration; nor 
even as to the amount of respiration, for in 
some circumstances the amount of respiration 
in proportion to the bulk of the organism may 
be greater in the plant kingdom. In every case 
heat is produced, as may be shown thermo- 
metrically. In plants, as well as in animals, 
respiration is increased by increased rapidity 
of growth and by physiological excitement 
caused by injury. 

The bearing of these facts upon agriculture 
is very important. As plants breathe through 
their roots, as well as their leaves, it is neces- 
sary that the soil should be aerated. Though 
Nature provides for this in a way, yet we aim 
in agriculture to improve upon wild Nature. 
Hence we hoe the crops and plough the 
ground. The soil around garden and pot plants 
is loosened — а process at least as important 
as deluging the soil with water. Some may 
not have thought that a glazed vase is not the 
same as a porous flower-pot; but let them 
dress in rubber clothes and glazed shoes and 
they will be better able to sympathize with the 
plant. 

In Nature the aeration of the soil is accom- 
plished in various ways. One is by the move- 
ments of water. In all regions where the soil 
has a depth of fifty feet or more the ground at 
a certain level below the surface is soaked with 
water. This level is known as the “ water- 
table"; when it falls, air is drawn from above 
into the soil, and when it rises, used-up gas is 
driven out. The daily heating and cooling of 
the soil also causes a similar inspiration and 
expiration, and so does wind. When there is 


no respiration, the vegetable matter in the soil 
putrifes and the soil becomes sour; for then 
certain microbes, called anaerobes, which re- 
spire without air and get their oxygen from 
the decomposition of other organisms, get to 
work. 

Flowers in a sick room usually give off more 
carbon dioxide than oxygen, but the amount 
is so small that it does not matter; while the 
enlivening effect of flowers far more than off- 
sets this insignificant disadvantage. 

Not only do organic celis respire, but the 
entire soil of the globe is constantly absorbing 
gases and giving off gases. The nitrogen of 
the air thus becomes a supporter of respiration 
for the soil. STUDENT 


Live Crab Imbedded in Sandstone 
ROM Nottingham a remarkable discovery 
is reported. А workman employed in lay- 
ing foundations, when getting off a lump 
of sandstone with his crowbar, saw something 
move. It was a live crab, the shell measuring 
three inches by two; when moving the crab 
covered six inches by four. It was an ordin- 
ary sea-crab, and as it was found imbedded in 
rock ten feet below the surface, it is thought to 
be three or four thousand years old. E. 


A Giant Oak 
HE Cowthorpe Oak, in Yorkshire, is the 
largest in England. Said to be over 1600 
years old, its branches cover half an acre. 
At the close of the seventeenth century it was 
seventy-eight feet in circumference at the base 
of the trunk. Since then a quantity of earth 
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has been placed round it as a support. It is 
estimated to contain at the present time seven- 
ty-three tons of timber. 

On one occasion ninety-five school children 
got inside the tree at once, hoisted a flag, and 
sang the National Anthem. Т; 


А Well with Two Waters 
ECENTLY in these Notes was mentioned 
a well that gives both salt water and 
fresh; here is an instance of one that 
gives fresh water and sulphur water. It is 
in Riverside Park, Logansport, Ind., and was 
drilled by the city two years ago. Ап 8 inch 
pipe was sunk to a depth of 80 feet, and inside 
it was placed a 5-inch casing. Fresh water 
from a bed of limestone comes up between the 
two pipes, and sulphuretted hydrogen water 
through the 5-inch pipe from a lower stratum 
in the limestone. STUDENT 


Swamp Lands in the United States 
UST as the national government has had 
] to pass an act for the irrigation of arid 
land in the West, so it may some day have 
to undertake the problem of draining land 
that has too much water. For, according to 
a Geological Survey report, there are 60,000, 
000 acres of swamps and submerged lands in 
the United States. Of these Florida has the 
largest area, 29,000 square miles or 18,560,000 
acres; Louisiana comes next with 15,000 
square miles; and Arkansas and Mississippi 
have each 9000. So far the work of draining 
these submerged lands has been done only by 
private or state enterprise. STUDENT 
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AUD POWELL! 

As pen is put to paper the 

mind floats outward and on- 
ward, upborne in rhythmic rise and fall, upon 
a sea of musical sound, golden, ethetealized, 
magic — not sound, but rather the rhythmic 
and airy something born of the sound that was. 
For the music heard last night set the heart 
strangely glowing. The very atmosphere, the 
spiritual factors in environment, were perme- 
ated, not with music in the ordinary sense, 
but with the sublimated essence of it, diamond- 
clear, liquid, chaste as the sunrise sea, now 
tragic in pathos and lament, again joyous as 
some tiny elfin troop, mystical, tender, gay, 
fiery, virile with the virility of the stainless 
man, trusting and true as the very fragrance of 
the higher womanliness, crystalline pure, — 
ay, and at the center of it a comely, royally- 
dignified mature woman, wielding the bow as 
a magician's wand, now caressing, now com- 
manding the fairy thing poised 'twixt wrist 
and shoulder, that singing and throbbing bit of 
wood yclept — a violin. So many players are 


there, so many technicians, so many who come 


and say nothing the while they speak on, who 
:£o and leave no trace in mind or memory, who 
work but do not create, who build something 
(to be sure), but who cannot breathe into it 
-the Breath of Life, because in them is not the 
-fountain of that Breath. Then, as last night, 
«comes one who touches the heart-deeps as with 
fire.and the heights of consciousness as with 
‘light — the light that never was on sea nor 
‘land, yet that is, alway and alway, sun of that 
"world in which the poet, the mystic, the true 
:artist, the true musician, live. Words in such 
‘case are as but the touch of hand upon latch — 
for the golden gates swing ajar for each one, 
for each one, and each must enter of his own 
chastity and his own strength and in no 
other way. 

"The writer well recalls a certain afternoon 
— just twice seven years ago — when a slen- 
der womanly woman stepped out upon the 


PATH 


Only that art is true art which leads us daily nearer the golden 


portals of the Life Beautiful—KarHERINE TiNGLEY 


The Heart Touch in Music 


platform of the Musical Congress at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair, and gave an address on 
“Woman and the Violin.” It was dignified 
and scholarly. The speaker was enthusiastic 
over the opportunities that lay before the 
young women violin-students of today, but 
she plead with them — a rare high note in this 
age of unrest — to increase their talents, not 
merely that Fame's roster should become ple- 
thoric of names, but for the joy of others, for 
the enrichment of all life. She played, also, 
and swept her audience into the realm of the 
magically beautiful and the indescribably true. 


A Point Loma music is a part of life itself, and 
one of those subtle forces of nature which, 
rightly applied, calls into activity the divine powers 
of the Soul. There is a Science of Consciousness 
and into that science music enters more largely 
than is generally supposed. А knowledge of the 
laws of life can be neither profound nor wide which 
neglects one of the most effective of all forces. 

^ KATHRINE Тімсіву in Tbe Life at Point Loma 


Seven years later the writer saw her again 
as she stood in the immense Chicago Audi- 
torium, with America's greatest orchestra be- 
hind her, and played with masculine breadth, 
with the fervor of a devotee, with that magi- 
cianly, sure lightness of touch that violinists 
so well know covers iron training along lines 
of sternest technique, the Tschaikovsky Con- 
certo. How clear is the picture of that night 
and how eager were all listeners to hear this 
glorious but incredibly difficult work which 
Maud Powell was the first to play successfully 
in America — and which even so great an art- 
ist as Leopold Auer, violinist to the Czar and 
Professor of Violin in the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory, to whom the work had been dedi- 
cated, had at first declared could not be played! 


Maud Powell played it — and more; 
she interpreted it. 

Last evening, seven years later still, 
Maud Powell appeared before an immense 
audience in the lovely city which Katherine 
Tingley has christened “ Port Orient." The 
young violin students of the Raja Yoga Acad- 
emy had heard of her coming and had sent her 
a scroll of greeting and an invitation to attend 
a reception given by them in Lomaland during 
her stay in the city. Unfortunately Miss Pow- 
ell, on account of other engagements, was 
obliged to leave the city that night immediate- 
ly after the concert. She sent, however, in 
response, an autograph portrait with a little 
note of regret, a small reproduction of which 
we give herewith, as it seems to bear so much 
of the Raja Yoga spirit — in the little crest 
with her motto, Esse quam videri, the poise, 
concentration and uprightness of the figure, 
and the heart touch in the lines. 

At the concert one could feel that the artist 
was both pleased and inspired by the large 
group of Point Loma students in the pit, and, 
filing the boxes on the left, the enthusiastic 
glowing faces of the younger violin pupils of 
Lomaland. Say what you will, there is a cer- 
tain Freemasonry among sincere students of 
the same art the world over, be they travelers 
well on toward the end of the path or little 
aspiring candidates at its beginning. There 
were in those groups tiny tots, little flower- 
wreathed girls and dignified laddies of six, 
just entering upon the mysteries of quarter- 
size violins ; and there were also grave, violin- 
istic veterans of sixteen and eighteen, to whom 
Gavinics is as a city under siege, Fiorillo one 
well-nigh taken, Kreutzer an honored milestone 


passed and Rode the inspiring ensign of bat- 


tles to come; and there were also the teachers 
of these young learners, mature men and wo- 
men who had seen and learned the best the 
Schools of the world have to offer and who, 
because of this, are able to appreciate the op- 
portunity afforded by Katherine Tingley to 


NOV E M BER 


unify, alchemize, as it were, all that is best in 
the world's methods of violin study, and from 
this alchemical substance create something 
newer and better in method than the world has 
ever seen. 

These students were not announced, but 
something of the quality of their tense inter- 
est, their musicianly appreciation, must have 
reached Maud Powell as she played. She 
looked up and smiled again and again as those 
young enthusiasts applauded, and then—which , 
proved that she knew that 
they knew — she came out 
and played a Fiorillo Etude 
(the simple and golden 35th, 
the first part), something ne- 
ver heard outside of a class- 
room and her playing of 
which proved the wisdom of 
the contention made long ago 
in these columns, that among 
the Etudes of the master- 
writers are many which are 
more musical, more beauti- 
ful, more worthy of public 
performance, than loads of 
the stuff that somehow does 
find its way upon ordinary 
concert programs. But that 
15 а digression. Maud Pow- 
ell played it —and how we 
sat and listened! And back 
of the smile upon her lips, as 
she looked up at the boxes at 
the close. was a merry smile 
in the eye which said plainly, 
* Sh-h! This is our secret!” 
On the wings of music float- 
ed into the mind these words 
of Browning, himself so no- 
ble a musician, 


The rest may reason and 
welcome — 
"Tis we musicians know! 


One scarcely wishes to 
speak of her work in mu- 
sic critic fashion ; of her bow 
technique, the spiccato that 
was ethereal in its softness 
and purity, the staccato vol- 
ant that seemed not to have 
been created but born spon- 
taneously from sheer, winged 
joy in life; the legato of 
which no one could say of a 
single tone, “ This is its be- 
ginning and this its ending," 
so golden was the fashioning 
of it, so tender and indefin- 
able the leaving of each tone, 
so perfect was the mastery 
of the bow at those critical places which mark 
the beginning and the leaving off of the noble, 
sustained stroke; so classic and simple in poise 
and sweep was the bow arm, so complete was 
her mastery of all left-hand technique. One 
did not need to ask, “ Who was her teacher?” 
There was that in her work, individual as it 
was, which proclaimed the touch of the great- 
est of modern masters. 

A pupil of Schradieck and Dancla, finishing 
her study under Josef Joachim, one would ex- 
pect Maud Powell to reach the outermost con- 
fines of the technically possible. Yet it was 
not the technical side that most appealed to 
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our students. It was the absolute chastity of 
Maud Powell's work. It was wholly devoid of 
the sensuous element, that element so striking 
in the musicianship of some who have great 
audiences at their feet but who are, neverthe- 
less, because of this, Ishmaels, their hand 
against their brothers, soiling to just that 
extent the heart-life of those who hear them. 

Were ever works interpreted more sympath- 
etically than the seemingly simple things she 
played in response to encores, the ever-loved 
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MAUD POWELL 


Traumerei, its cadences sung with a simplicity 
that touched the heart and almost rebuked the 
brain, Drdla's Souvenir, played at the request 
of one of the Lomaland students, Hubay’s 
Zephyr. Апа what a debt does the musical 
world owe to her for reviving the works of 
the old masters of violin art, the old composers 
who lived before modern emotionalism began 
to experiment in tone, Tartini, Le Clair, Cor- 
elli, and the rest! And did ever sermon, song 
or poem bring more of loveliness and light 
in its train than Maud Powell's rendering of 
that immortal Mozart Minuet? Our budding 
virtuosi so rarely play it. Why acquire “ tech- 


nique” (!) to waste it on a little thing like 
that, no octave passages, no. con fuoco runs 
in thirds, no prodigious G string lamentings, 
no ocean-storm of -chords, nothing but — ah, 
that's just the point — nothing but pure sing- 
ing, nothing but the soul-content that only the 
exceptional player is great enough to recognize 
as such, and translate. Some day what so 
many call “technique” will be recognized as 
not the real thing at all but only a means — 
one means — by which the soul of music may 
speak unto the hearts of 
™ men, one of the garments, 
merely, that music — the 
real thing — wears. Perfect 
it must be, but alas! it is 
not all. 

And it was not all last 
night. Every tone in the 
whole emotional content of 
Maud Powell's work sung 
its way upward toward the 
heart, never downward to- 
ward the senses. Paraphras- 
ing the old gladiatorial cry 
one would say, “ We who 
are ourselves about to sing, 
that all life may become a 
song of joy, te salutamus." 

А LOMALAND TEACHER 


Jottings and Doings 

New HAMPSHIRE is one 
of the States where the hus- 
band not only has the sole 
legal control of the children 
during his life, but can will 
them away from their moth- 
er at his death, says a writer. 
This law is still in force in 
Tennessee, South Carolina, 
and some other places. Н. 


FOLLOWING the old Span- 
ish custom, which the Fili- 
pinos have adopted, of not 
permitting unmarried women 
to go alone in the streets, 
a young woman clerk 15 of- 
ten accompanied by her ser- 
vant to and from work. It 
would seem that Occidental 
mothers might learn a profit- 
able lesson as to the guard- 
ianship of young girls from 
these supposedly less civil- 
ized people who live across 
the ocean. STUDENT 


A NOTEWORTHY example 
of youthful accomplishment 
is the record of a young girl 
who will receive her degree as physician and 
surgeon from Cornell University next spring. 
Although but 23 years old, she has already 
been graduated from the university proper and 
nearly finished the medical course. А short 
time ago, when candidates were to be examined 
for the position of surgeon in one of the large 
eastern hospitals, this enterprising undergrad- 
uate appeared among them. to the surprise 
of the examining board, the only woman 
among thirty-six men. After the strenuous 
written and oral examination was over, tlie 
examining physicians agreed she had surpassed 
them all and should have the position. н. 
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The Story of Corn-Giving 
á HIS legend of the corn-giving, a record 
of the old days in North America, was 
recently printed in a New York daily 


paper. STUDENT 


Our colonial forefathers discovered a most beauti- 
ful religious rite that was practised among the North 
American Indians. 

ln the carly springtime the father of a boy who 
was approaching adolescence would cause the lad 
to be taken several times to the sweating lodge and 
bath, where ablutions and purifying rites were gone 
through. Then the boy was conducted to a small, 
new lodge at some distance from the village that 
the young man might be removed from the noises, 
strife and merriment of the world. 

The little lodge, and also the few things it con- 
tained, were built for the purpose, for that boy, and 
for that occasion, and they might never be used 
again. 

During the fast, which lasted from seven to 
twelve days, according to the magnitude of the re- 
quest the boy or his father had to make oí the 
Great Spirit, the young man might not speak a single 
word to anyone except his father, who came every 
morning to cheer and encourage his son. The Great 
Spirit would reveal to the boy, in visions, what 
pathway iu life he would do well to follow, aud 
would also show the young man his guardian spirit. 
This brief foreword is necessary in order to under- 
stand how and when it was the Great Spirit gave 
his people, the red men, the Indian corn and taught 
them to prepare the delicious roasting ears. 

Wunzeh, the youth, who was to make the fast, 
lived with his father and mother and his many bro- 
thers and sisters in a humble lodge on the outskirts of 
a small Indian village. The family was so wretch- 
edly poor that many times they were all hungry, 
for Wunzeh's father was not a skilful hunter. When 
the little birds would fly over his lodge he would 
hold up his hands and bless them for their bright 
plumage and sweet song. He never seemed once to 
wish they were in his pot stewing for his dinner. 

As gentle and kind as the father was, so was the 
boy Wunzeh, and when he went to his lodge to make 
the great fast in which his guardian spirit should 
appear to him and his visions point out his life's 
work, Wunzeh made up his mind that he would ask 
the Great Spirit to show him some way by which he 
could maintain his own life without the sacrifice of 
sentient life. 

The youth resolved to fix his mind upon love 
for all — for every living thing, man and beast. 

For the first few days of his fast Wunzeh wan- 
dered through the quiet woods and studied the 
growth of the plants, wondering the while that some 
of them were good to eat, while others were poison- 
ous or medicinal. 

Being absolutely without food, poor Wunzeh’s 
strength soon failed him, and he was obliged to 
remain almost all of the time in his lodge, lying on 
the new straw mat his mother had woven for him. 
The boy's gentle nature was manifest even in his 
pain and he wished he could think of something he 
could do to lighten the load of care his dear parents 
hore so uncomplainingly. 

Tt was just at the going down of the sun when 
Wunzeh had his first vision. At that moment a 
beautiful angel appeared to him: whether it came 
down from the skies or just floated in at the lodge 
door he could not say, But there it was of creamy 
white. His clothing seemed of various shades of 
green and yellow: while out of the silken hair of 
his head arose a plume of soft cream white, which 
waved and rustled in the gentle breeze with a grace 
and melody impossible to describe. 


Every movement of the bright spirit encouraged 
the boy. Imagine, then, his joy when the angel 
spoke to him, saying: 

“The Great Spirit, who loves you and your kind 
father, has sent me from the sky to teach you how 
you may help your fellow man. But to get to this, 
to become the one whom all the succeeding genera- 
tions shall arise and call blessed, you must prove 
yourself. Get up now and wrestle with me. And 
you must overcome me, for that is the only condition 
upon which your prayer can be granted." 

Poor Wunzeh! He was so weakened from his fast 
that he feared his chances were very poor with that 
bright, fresh young man. But the reward promised 
put courage in his heart and he resolved to conquer 
or die in the attempt. 

The angel seemed to read the young man's 
thoughts, for he said: — “Brave Wunzeh! It is 
such resolutions as yours that win in the end." 

Then the struggle began; and just at the moment 
when it seemed that he conld not wrestle another 
second the angel said: — " You have done well at 
this trial. I will come again tomorrow at the same 
hour." 

So saying, the angel floated away and was lost 
to the boy's sight. But he left іп Wunzeh's heart 
that sweet peace which contact with the angels 
always gives when those messengers from Heaven 
visit mortals and wrestle with them. The following 
evening, when the bright spirit came again to the 
lodge, Wunzeh was even weaker than the day before, 
but he said to himself: — 

"If my struggles can benefit the poor any, how 
gladly will I wrestle, even if I die. No, I must not 
die. I must conquer." 

Again the angel knew the boy's thoughts and 
again he said:— 

“Brave good boy! It is such as you that the 
Great Spirit loves. Put your whole heart in your 
efforts when you struggle for others. That is what 
brings a blessing." 

Then the angel and the boy wrestled again and 
they wrestled for a long time. But at last the angel 
said: —" That will do for today. To-morrow will 
be your last trial, as it will also be the seventh day 
of your fast. Your father wiH come to you in the 
morning and will want you to eat and drink, fearing 
that you may lose too much strength. But do not 
do so until you shall have conquered me." 

Again the angel vanished; leaving Wunzeh hungry 
and tired, but happy. 

The next morning the boy's father brought food 
and drink to his son, whom he implored to eat. But 
the boy asked to be allowed to wait until after the 
sun went down, telling his father that the Great 
Spirit had promised a blessing which would be worth 
all his efforts to get it. 

That evening, just as the sun was going down, 
Wunzeh again wrestled with the angel, who, at 
last, confessing himself conquered, fell dead at the 
boy's feet. 

In accordance with previous instructions Wunzeh 
stripped off the angel's clothes, which, in the last 
moment of that bright spirit's life, had turned from 
shades of green to cream and gold. 

Taking care to remove every weed and stone from 
the ground, Wunzeh buried the angel. For some 
time thereafter, every day, Wunzeh watered the 
grave of his lost friend; he watered it many times 
with his own tears, and he never allowed a weed to 
grow upon the sod. But the youth would permit no 
one to follow him to the grave, nor did he tell 
anyone his secret hope— his hope founded upon 
what the angel had told him. Wunzeh watched and 
waited and prayed. 

In course of time little green blades just the 


color of the garments the angel had worn on that 
first day when he came to wrestle with Wunzeh, 
shot out of the ground. With what loving solici- 
tude did the boy watch and water and care íor 
those little green blades! 

By and by that same silken, silvery hair, like what 
had adorned the head of his angel, came out, and 
last of all the fluffy plumes, while all around the 
stiff stalks there were green bunches. 

Then the boy ran to the lodge and brought his 
father and mother, his brothers and sisters to the 
grove in which he had buried his friend and from 
which such a miracle of new life had sprung up. 
There Wunzeh told his father how the Merciful 
Master had granted his great wish, when he was 
making his long fast, by giving to man a food upon 
which he could sustain life without taking the life 
of another. 

Wunzeh stripped the husks off the ears of green 
corn, which he roasted before the bright coals of 
fire, as the angel had told him to do. The entire 
family ate and thanked the Great Spirit for this. 
his last and best gift to the red man — for the gift 
of green roasting ears of Indian corn. 


INNOCENCE apprehends the approach of evil 
by the instinctive tact of contrast.—F. W. 
Robertson 


IF there is any great or good thing in store 
for you, it will not come at the first or second 
call. —Emerson 


WHEN others speak all manner of evil 
things against thee, return not evil for evil, 
but rather reflect that thou wast not more 
faithful in the discharge of thy duties.—Ogawa 


ONE secret act of self-denial, one sacrifice 
of inclination to duty, is worth all the mere 
good thoughts, warm feelings, passionate 
prayers, in which idle people indulge them- 
selves. —J. Н. Newman 


I Love best to have each thing in its season, 
doing without it at all other times. I have 
never got over my surprise that I should have 
been born into the most estimable place in all 


the world, and in the very nick of time, too.— 
H. D. Thoreau 


A STATESMAN who is ignorant of the way in 
which events have originated, and who cannot 
tell from what circumstances they have arisen, 
may be compared to a physician who fails to 
make himself acquainted with the causes of 
those diseases which he is called in to cure. 
They are both equally useless and worthless. 
—Polybius 


HicH hearts are never long without hearing 
some new call, some distant clarion of God, 
even in their dreams; and soon they are ob- 
served to break up the camp of ease, and start 
on some fresh march of faithful service. And, 
looking higher still, we find those who never 
wait till their moral work accumulates, and 
who reward resolution with no rest; with 
whom, therefore, the alternation is instantan- 
eous and ccnstant; who do the good only to 
see the better, and see the better only to achieve 


. it; who are too meek for transport, too faith- 


ful for remorse, too earnest for repose; whose 
worship is action, and whose action ceaseless 
aspiration.—J. Martineau 
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A New Thanksgiving 

OR the benefit of the people of the earth 

and all creatures,” sang the East. “ For 

the benefit of the people of the earth 
and all creatures," sang the West, the North, 
and South. "The Cave Man listened. А smile 
passed over his face like sunshine and vibrated 
over the harpstrings. “The time is drawing 
near," he said. "I hear the signals! I will 
summon the dumb waiting ones for Thanks- 
giving." 

He passed his fingers over the strings and 
in a moment the two fairies in sea-gull shapes 
flew to his feet. 

“ Foamwing and Stormrider, my swift mes- 
sengers!" said the Cave Man, "fly out over 
earth and herald the waiting ones for Thanks- 
giving. The signal is heard. Hasten! Lend 
to each a fairy guise that he may speed hither 
before the sun leaves the dial rock." 

Musing on his harp the Cave Man sat. 
“Long dark years have crept slowly past, 
like evil shadows. Man, who was to be the 
flower of all creatures disobeyed his angel. 
His birth-gift, the Heart-Light, which had to 
be daily fed with love — he neglected and it 
died out — woe! woe to us, it died out." 

“АП the creatures of earth then had to suf- 
fer. Alas! The good fairies of air, sea, and 
land had to leave. With tears of sorrow they 
hid from the eyes of man; but whenever a 
human being stepped over a spot where a fairy 
tear had fallen, a sadness and longing came to 
him. A longing to win the fairy friends back, 
but how, they did not know; woe! woe!" 

The harp wailed forth the sorrow of ages 
as the Cave Man's fingers gripped the strings. 

“For the benefit of the people of the earth 
and all creatures," again. The tones from 
the harp grew softer; a little note of joy 
sparkled here and there like a sunbeam. Again 
the Cave Man mused. 

“The Wise Ones lived and worked all the 
time to bring the Heart Light back, and to 
teach man how to keep it burning. Whenever 
a child did this, I could hear the bell-tones of 
joy vibrating even through the stones, each 
little plant and creeping thing. A measure of 
suffering was taken away from the animals 
and a good fairy became free to help man. 

“ How long and faithfully they have worked! 
Thanks to the guardians of the Heart Light! 

“Hark! The guests are coming. My harp! 
sing them the glad welcome.” As the music 
was floating out a strange crowd was assemb- 
ling in the Cave Man’s great hall. 

Yellow eyes were gleaming, white teeth glis- 
tening; coats of smoothest fur and softest 
velvet were seen; feather robes were shining 
in all the colors of the rainbow; scaled armor 
glittering in silver and gold. Heavy hoofs 
were stamping the ground, soft paws treading 
silently along; great wings beating the air, 
little wings fluttering. There were big horns 
Tising like branches of trees; long ears and 
short ears pricked up for listening. 

“Ts he here? " came the cry from beast and 
bird. “Is he here — the real man, our king, 
that he may hear us?" 
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* FOR ALL I LIVE" 


“Where is the real Man? that I may lay 
my crown at his feet," roared King Lion. 

A hush of awe fell over the crowd. Among 
them stood a child with clear gentle eyes, 
whose voice in musical tones repeated the 
magic words on which his young life had been 
molded: “ For the benefit of the people of the 
earth and all creatures." 

Not a wing moved, not a paw lifted; there 
was silence with a thousand hearts throbbing 
together. "The barriers of long enmity fell, 
and tears, unshed through ages, flowed froni 
animal eyes — the spell was broken. 

* Hail! Hail, to our king! Thanks for the 
coming of man!" roared like thunder over 
the waves, echoed and re-echoed between the 
hills and against the domes of the great school, 
wherein hundreds of little children were learn- 
ing to live “ For the benefit of the people of 
the earth and all creatures." 

* Our saviors have come," twittered a chor- 
us of birds. “ They will save us from false 
man,” joined in others. 

“ The man-animal, down with him!” growled 
the masses." “ Тһе destroyer of our peace; 
the robber of our homes; the slayer of our 
children; the cruel tormentor! We will rid 
the earth of him!” Such fearful howls, snarls 
and roars went up from the crowd that the 
rocks were trembling, and a giant wave dashed 
in fury against the shore. 

“I will gather an army of my kind that 
no one can withstand," roared the lion. “бо 
will I.” “And I.” “And I,” cried the bear, the 
tiger, the bull, the eagle. Yellow eyes flashed 
fire; white teeth gnashed. The child lifted 


his hand in command: “ Peace!" All was 
still, like the foaming wave just sinking back 
in the sea. “Not so will your freedom be 
gained," spoke the clear voice of the child. 
" See in each man a future helper of your 
kind. Rejoice! There are schools spreading 
over earth to teach the children of man to 
live for all, and to obey the Great Law even 
as you obey the laws of nature." 

“We are longing for a human king,” caine 
from the crowd in animal tongues. “ We long 
to take our places, and do our parts in unity 
with man. We have felt him coming. See 
the gifts we bring!" 

“І give the lion heart," said the lion. “1 
will give the graceful poise,” said the leopard; 
“I the patience to endure," said the horse. 
“T give my strength," said the bear; "and I 
keen sight," said the eagle. 

So they all bore their tribute. They gave 
their vigilance, their keen smell and hearing. 
their obedience to nature. The nightingale 
gave his voice; the beaver would help to build 
the houses; the birds gave their wings. Now 
the flowers joined in; the trees gave anew 
their fruit, and the fields the golden grain. 
The old faithful rocks gave anew their dia- 
monds and gems, and the sea sent corals aud 
pearls. 

Music filled the air. The jov from all crea- 
tures found expression on the Cave Man's 
harp; the birds joined in a jubilant chorus 
with the deep undertone of Neptune’s organ; 
and all nature sang glad thanks for the child- 
ren who were living “ For the benefit of the 
people of thc earth and all creatures." — Y. 
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LAST SUNDAY AT ISIS THEATER 


Address by Mr. Cranstone Woodhead 


R. CRANSTONE WOODHEAD of 
Point Loma spoke at the meeting of 
the UNIVERSAL BROTIIERHOOD AND 

THEOSOPHICAL Society at Isis Theater last 
Sunday evening, his subject being: * The Pur- 
pose of the Universal Brotherhood and Theo- 
sophical Society." Іп part he said: ` 


“ There is a passage in the writings of the 
eminent French historian and statesman M. 
Guizot which shows his profound knowledge 
of human nature and his wide acquaintance 
with the facts of history. He says: 


“It often happens that popular emotions, however 
deep and general, remain barren, just as in the vege- 
table world many sprouts come to the surface of the 
ground, and then die, without growing any more or 
bearing any fruit. It is not sufficient for the bring- 
ing about of grèat events and practical results, that 
popular aspirations should be merely manifested; it 
is necessary further, that some great soul, Some 
powerful will, should make itself the organ and agent 
of the public sentiment, and bring it to fecundity 
by becoming its type, its personification. ` 


: “ No better description was ever penned 
of the work and purpose of H. P. Blavatsky. 
Foreseeing the needs both of her own times 
and of those to follow, she resolved to become 
the ‘organ and agent’ of the popular unrest 
and aspiration and to ‘bring it to fecundity 
by becoming its type, its personification.’ 

- © Sure of her ground from her deep study 
and her marvelous knowledge of ancient wis- 
dom, she saw only too plainly the.need of some 
one who would proclaim the Truth with that 
persistence which would bring inquiry and re- 
cognition. Her teachings were no new-fangled 
ideas founded upon mere speculation. By 
absolute demonstration she proved the exist- 
ence of the long forgotten knowledge, and 
made plain the source from which it sprang. 

“Ви Н. P. Blavatsky knew well that along 
with the regenerative and life-giving forces of 
a measure of true knowledge, humanity is 
burdened with the conservatism of the ages, 
with supineness, with intellectual inertia, with 
a lack of quick perception of the true lines of 
action to adopt. She knew that nothing short 
of a life of martyrdom would avail to make 
any impression of her message upon the intelli- 
gence of the age. Her foreknowledge of this 
was, as we know, ainply justified, but she was 
buoyed up with a deep conviction that once the 
human soul has obtained a glimpse of a possi- 
ble perfection, however remote, if wili not rest 
until the goal is aftained. She knew that the 
very idea of impeffection is only the product 
of that which knows of perfection. She knew 
that the truths which she revealed must, at 
first, slowly work their way into the thought 
evolution of the age. But she had a boundless 
confidence that sooner or later they would at- 
tain their full development. Her mission, then, 
was to arouse, to do all in her power to break 
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up the mental molds of the age, to call the 
attention of seekers after Truth and to point 
out the way which all might follow. 

“ In the final chapter of the Key to Theoso- 
phy H. P. Blavatsky thus describes the future 
progress of the work which she inaugurated: 


"It will gradually leaven and permeate the great 
mass of thinking and intelligent people with its 
large minded and noble ideas of Religion, Duty, and 
Philanthropy. Slowly but surely it will burst asunder 
the iron fetters of crecds and dogmas, of social and 
caste prejudices; it will break down racial and 
national antipathies and barriers, and will open the 
way to the practical realization of the Brotherhood 
of all men. 


“The purpose of the UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL ЅОСІЕТҮ will now be 
evident. It is a positive purpose, a promise of 
work, an effort to attain an object. Estab- 
lished by H. P. Blavatsky in 1875 it was 
intended to collect together under its banner, 
as many of those who became interested in 
her work as were willing to join their forces 
with hers in a widespread movement of re- 
form. 

“ Following in her footsteps, it has always 
been recognized by William Q. Judge and 
Katherine Tingley who successively followed 
H. P. Blavatsky in the Leadership of the 
Movement, that it “ was not sufficient," in the 
words of M. Guizot, “ that popular aspirations 
should be merely manifested "; but it was also 
necessary that some active means should be 
taken to initiate and carry out plans of reform 
based upon a love of altruistic efforts for the 
relief of those who needed help. 

“ It has been well remarked that the objects 
of the International Brotherhood League, one 
of the departments of the UNIvERSAL Bro- 
THERHOOD, cover every known ground of phil- 
anthropic work. Organized efforts have been 


set on foot to cover all of these objects, and as. 


time goes on, these efforts will increase, in 
proportion as the growing sympathv of man- 
kind leads others to join in the joyful service 
for the good of their fellows. The world will 
wake up from its dream of complaining tolera- 
tion of evil, when effectual remedies are more 
generally recognized. 

“In carrying forward into the new era the 
work of H. P. Blavatsky, the present Leader 
of the Movement, Katherine Tingley, is act- 
uated by the same positive purpose and high 
motive and is in touch with the same center of 
inspiration and knowledge as her predecessors. 
She also has suffered from the opposition of 
malignant misunderstanding and cruel calum- 
ny, and she also has pursued her work un- 
moved. 

* Although her efforts are extended in count- 
less different directions on the lines alreadv 
explained, vet the work by which she is best 
known is the institution of the now famous 
Raja Yoga schools throughout many countries 
of the world, which are founded upon the 
knowledge that by this means she could most 
economically concentrate a part of the ener- 
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gies of the movement upon the formation of a 
nucleus of humanity of a higher order and 
thus carry on the effort into the future. This 
is explained in her own words as follows: 


“The world seeks for and requires a practical illus- 
tration of the possibility of developing a higher type 
of humanity, and an opportunity for this now pre- 
sents itself. All who have the welfare of the world's 
children truly at heart can hasten the day of better 
things eagerly sought for by so many.... The 
co-operation of all who undertake the work of teach- 
ing children will bring about greater results than 
are now conceivable. . . . Only by wise teaching. 
by training and self-reliance, self-discipline, concen- 
tration, and a recognition of the power of silence, 
can the lower qualities of the nature be overcome, 
and the highest be developed, so that the children 
who are brought in touch with this Movement shall 
in their turn become practical workers for humanity. 


“The members of the UNiversaL Bro- 

THERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY are a 
body of men and women who have recognized 
that popular aspirations for new and better 
social and political ideals need organized ef- 
forts, directed by some great soul and some: 
powerful will to overcome the inertia of pessi- 
mistic and materialistic thought, in order to 
bring those aspirations to fecundity. Most of 
them have searched far and wide for some 
system of knowledge which would give a key - 
to the riddle of life, and they have found it in 
Theosophy, the ancient wisdom of mankind. 
They are now sure of their ground. They 
perceive that there are higher aims in life 
than the satisfaction of mere personal ambi- 
tion or a love of ease and self-indulgence. 
They have devoted their lives to carrv on now, 
and to push forward into the future, the great 
purpose of H. P. Blavatsky and her success- 
ors. They have taken this to their hearts and 
are doing all they can by positive effort for 
the benefit of the human race. They have 
unbounded confidence love and reverence for 
Katherine Tingley, recognizing her as a great 
soul of powerful will, a wise and sympathetic 
administrator of their energies, and a Leader 
of marvelous ‘genius who is inspired by a 
boundless compassion for human ignorance 
and suffering wherever it exists. 
“ The purpose of the UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL Society is of a very 
clear and definite character. It is removed 
from the ordinary energies of a worldly career 
inasmuch as the welfare of the work is of 
greater moment than personal aims, personal 
recognition or personal comport. It is outside 
and beyond the man or woman who is looking 
for a life of wealth or fame. But as it goes 
forward into the future, and its present mem- 
bers pass away, it will still grow bv new ac- 
cessions from within and from without, and 
it will carry on into future centuries an ever- 
increasing tide of life-giving knowledge. It 
will come to be universally recognized as 
founded on the Eternal Truth of the Ages, and 
it will prove a well-spring of Wisdom, Help 
and Encouragement to mankind. OBSERVER 
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Our Student Traveler in and around Naples 
йй» ууз of travelers to Europe gain 

their first impression of the continent 

from the city of Naples and its sur- 
rounding country, and a more fitting introduc- 
tion to the Old World could not be had than 
through Naples and the neighboring towns of 
Pozzuoli, Baiae, Misenum, Cumae, Paestum, 
Herculaneum, etc. This was the first scene of 
Hellenic civilization in Italy and the poems of 
Homer and Virgil have invested these coasts 
with an imperishable interest to the student 
from all lands. All traces of the Greek, save 
only the names, have long since vanished — 
except at Paestum, where stand three majestic 
temples. Many of these places were favorite 
resorts of the Roman Emperors and nobility, 
but their palatial villas 
and amphitheaters have 
also been converted into 
hopeless ruin by repeat- 
ed convulsions of earth- 
quake and war, and the 
towns have been depop- 
ulated by malaria; but 
though their glory has 
departed, they still pos- 
sess the charm of unriv- 
` aled natural beauty. 

Driving from town to 
town around the Bays 
of Naples and Salerno, 
and stopping at night at 
such charming places as 
Sorrento, with its lemon 
and orange gardens, or 
Castellamare and Amalfi 
of medieval glory, is an 
exquisite experience nev- 
er to be forgotten; as is also an excursion to 
the islands of Procida, Ischia and Capri in the 
Bay of Naples. On Capri are the ruins of 
the Villa of Tiberius, and the enchanting Blue 
Grotto — which is visited by 30,000 tourists 
annually. 

Shell-tinted Naples, rising in the form of an 
amphitheater from the brilliant waters of the 
bay, is one of the most giorious sights imagin- 
able. Goethe has said that “a man can never 
be utterly miserable who retains the recollec- 
tion of Naples." 

Though the city has had a varied history, 
having been successively under Greek, Roman, 
Gothic, Byzantine, Norman, German and Span- 
ish rule, and being today the largest city in the 
Italian kingdom, it has never been prominent 
in politics, art, literature, commerce or any of 
the things that have made other Italian cities 
world-famous; and yet the old saying, “ Vedi 
Napoli e poi mori," has become proverbial. 

The Museum is of course the greatest at- 
traction to strangers in the city, for Pompeii 
and Herculaneum have poured their treasures 
into it and made it one of the richest art col- 
"lections in Europe. 

The illustration shows the Riviera di Chiaia 
and, on the left, the Villa Nazionale, which is 
a public garden overhanging the bay, with 
fountains and palm-shaded walks where the 
‘band plays every afternoon. It contains small 
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temples in honor of Virgil and Tasso, and 
perhaps the finest Aquarium in the world. 
The street scenes of Naples are a source of 
constant astonishment to the American, and if 
recounted would be beyond belief to any who 
had not spent some time in Naples. Even on 
the best streets one is besieged by swarms of 
street-vendors, street-musicians, guides, beg- 
gars, macaroni-eaters, and persistent cab-driv- 
ers. Driven to desperation one is forced fin- 
ally to accept a cabbie from the dozens that 
are screaming, whistling and cracking their 
whips to attract your attention, and drive away 
from the exasperating swarm amidst muttered 
imprecations directed at your chosen driver 
and perhaps at yourself. Ап expedition on 


the streets of Naples can be likened to an ex- 
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A WATCH IN THE NIGHT 
A Fragment 
W/^RRIOR, what of the night?--- 
Whetber it be not or be 
Night, is as one thing to me. 
I for one, at the least, 
Ask not of dews if they blight, 
Ask not of flames if they slay, 
Ask not of prince or of priest 
How long ere we put them away. 


Master, what of the night? --- 
Child, night is not at all 
Anywhere, fallen or to fall, 
Save in our star-stricken eyes. 
Forth of our eyes it takes flight, 
Look in but once nor before 
Nor behind us, but straight on the skies 
Night is not then any more.—Swinburne 


perience common to us all — that of spending 
a glorious day on the seashore, reveling in the 
great waves, the salt breeze, the brilliant sun- 
shine and the freedom — when up springs a 
land breeze bringing millions of mosquitos and 
stinging gnats to torment the pleasure-seeker. 
Looking back on such a day, most of us for- 
get the annoyance and remember only the hap- 
piness; yet a few, perhaps, remember only the 
stings. It must have been one of those souls 
that forget neither good nor evil, who declared, 
* Naples is a paradise inhabited by devils,” 
STUDENT TRAVELER 
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Art and the Churches 

T Bishop of Birmingham, England, re- 
cently gave an address on Art and De- 
mocracy of which the following report 

appeared in the London Times: 


They could not, he said, fail to recognize that art 
in democracy was an ideal which was very far off. 
In the furnishing of rooms we were very far from 
anything except mechanical uniformity of ugliness. 
Corporations spent incredibly little upon the encour- 
agement of the artist, but he was afraid that almost 
the greatest sinner in this respect at the present mo- 
ment was the Church. They of the Church were at 
an exceedingly low level in their instincts. If art 
meant the use of some material so as to mold it into 
forms of beauty, and at the same time to express 
some individuality of idea, the profusion of brass- 
work in their churches was something quite the op- 
posite of art. Perhaps there 
had been some perceptible 
improvement in the matter 
of painted glass, but the fine 
examples were very excep- 
tional. 'The first requisite in 
art was that one should not 
be satisfied to have a copy 
of something else. What 
an awful thing it was if the 
democracy was to be suf- 
fered to discard as ridicul- 
ous the idea that it was the 
duty of the common life to 
be beautiful, and yet, unless 
he was mistaken, that ap- 
palling loss had actually oc- 
curred to us. We had got 
our minds possessed with 
the notion that it was our 
obvious and unmistakable 
duty to be as rich as we pos- 
sibly could. If they were to. 
reform that monstrous her- 
esy, the first change involved was the primary and 
particular duty of being clean, not in our persons 
only, but in our air. To prefer to be rather richer 
at the expense of being vastly dirtier was to repud- 
iate at the very root the precept of realizing the duty 
of being beautiful. Art grew out of the condition of 
life dignified, and beautiful buildings should be set 
where they could be seen. If they were to have con- 
secration of the common life in beauty, they must 
begin with common household objects. 


We appreciate the Bishop’s candor, and it 
is in no spirit of carping criticism that we wish 
to suggest that there is reason for these things, 
and that the Church is the "greatest sinner” in 
a deeper sense than the Bishop means. Men 
have innate ideals and aspirations after the 
beautiful, which can best be given their qui- 
etus by the promise that they shall have their 
fruition in some future state, can only have 
their fruition in such a future state, and hence 
the conviction that there is no need to bother 
about them now. To convince a race that its 
aspirations after beauty can come to anything 
only after death, is to go a long way towards 
setting the whole field of those aspirations dor- 
mant as far as this present life is concerned. 
The remedy is obvious, and is to be found only 
in Theosophy. It is a matter of whether the 
“Kingdom” is to come on earth or not, or 
whether Jesus spoke truth or something else 
when he taught that the “ Kingdom of Heav- 
en " was within the human heart. STUDENT 
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THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
an 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


FOUNDED AT NEW YORK CITY IN 1875 BY H. P. BLAVATSKY, WILLIAM Q. JUDGE AND OTHERS 
REORGANIZED IN 1898 BY KATHERINE TINGLEY 


C e n t r à 1 O f f i с е Point L o m a C à lifor n i а 


The Headquarters ef the Organization at Point Loma with the buildings «x2 the grounds pertaining thereto, are no “Community” ''Settlement'"" or "Colony." 
They form no experiment in Socialism, Communism, or anything ef similar nature, but are what they stand for: the Central Executive Office ef an 
international organization where the business ef the same is carried on, енд where the teachings ef Theosophy are being demonstrated. Midway 'twixt East an? 
West, where ihe rising Sun ef Progress «x»? Enlightenment shall one day stand at full meridian, it unites the philosophic Orient with Ше practical West 


Katherine Tingley in Europe MEMBERSHIP being made in the work of the Unt- 
Clippings from the Press in the Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society may be either “at large” VERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPH- 


or in a local Branch. Adhesion to the principle of Universal Brotherhood is ICAL Society. Today was spent by 
the only prerequisite to membership. The Organization represents no particular the party in visiting the historical 
creed; it is entirely unsectarian, and includes professors of all faiths, only ex- spots on the Island. 

acting from each member that large toleration of the beliefs of others which he 


The Raja Yoga School at Visingsö 
(Translated from Göteborgs Handels- 
och Sjéfarts-Tidning, Sept. 11, 1907) 


N Sunday afternoon there ar- desires them to exhibit towards his own. The Theosophical Leader in Falun 
rived at Jönköping from Hel- Applications for membership in a Branch should be addressed to the local (Translated from Falu Dagbladet) 
singborg the Leader of the Director; for membership "at large" to G. de Purucker, Membership Secretary, HE Universal BROTHERHOOD 

UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEO- International Theosophical Headquarters, Point Loma, Californie. AND ‘THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
soPHICAL Socigrv, Mrs. Katherine have had public meetings in 
Tingley, accompanied by Hon. Miss Nan Upsala and Gefle, and the head of the 
Herbert, Directress of the Raja Yoga Е жег Movement, Mrs. Katherine Tingley, is 


School, Santiago de Cuba, Mrs. Walter 
Hanson, Directress of the Raja Yoga Day 
School, San Diego, near Point Loma, 
Miss Margaret Hanson, who is a bright 
little Ràja Yoga girl twelve years old, 
Miss Peggy de Purucker from Geneva, 
and Mr. Vredenburgh Minot from Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

In the evening a meeting was held in 
the college hall. Mrs. Tingley spoke on 
Theosophy as a regenerating power in the 
life of discouraged humanity, and showed 
how its simple teachings and noble ethics 
have the power to elevate human life. 

Her speech bore the stamp of strong 


now in our city to promulgate the teach- 
ings of Theosophy and to give the key to 
the problems of life. 

The theater was filled to its last seat. 
The stage was decorated with flowers and 
green. The meeting opened with music 
and after short addresses given by some 
young ladies who are accompanying Mrs. 
Tingley, and a violin number by Miss de 
Purucker, Mrs. Tingley came on the stage. 
Eloquently and clearly she explained the 
meaning of the Wisdom-Religion. She 
said: 

“Theosophy will teach man to under- 
stand life in the right way and give to 
power and convincing warmth.  Especi- him the knowledge that life is divine. It 
ally when touching upon how to help and teaches that man is his own savior. This 
elevate the discouraged and the unsatis- At the Ruins of Nas Castle on the Southern End of Island of Visingsö. was also said by Jesus of Nazareth, who 
fied, there is‘ plainly discerned an under- Reading from left to right, accompanying the Leader are Miss Nan Herbert, through the experiences of life after life 
current from a great and loving heart, and Мг. Vredenburgh Minot, Mrs. W. Т. Hanson, Miss Peggy de Purucker, had reached a state of perfection and who 
this is doubtless the reason why everyone and Miss Margaret Hanson in front. was a grand example to all humanity. 
who comes in contact with Mrs. Tingley The inner meaning of the teachings of 
is influenced by her in such a high degree. Christ is Theosophy, but for ages they 

Miss Herbert and Mrs. Hanson made have been taken according to the letter 
short speeches regarding the different de- and not according to the spirit, and thus 
partments of the work of Mrs. Tingley the human race has become separated in- 
and of the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND stead of united. 

THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. “Theosophy is the inner life in every 

Monday morning Mrs. Tingley went to religion. It is no new religion, but is as 
Visingsö. Her party now numbered some old as Truth itself. Every man has the 
thirty persons, among them being Dr. divine right to develop his latent possi- 
Gustaf Zander, president of the Swedish bilities for perfection, and to seek to 
branch of the Organization, also directors realize his highest ideals because he is a 
of several of the Swedish centers. А visit member of the great family of God. The 
was made to the property secured by Mrs. Theosophical teaching of Reincarnation 
Tingley, who communicated her intention eliminates the fear of death. Tt shows us 
to establish a Rája Yoga School at this that perfect justice rules everywhere їп 
spot. the universe. Just as trees and flowers 

In the evening of the same day an in- everv spring blossom out into new life. 
ternational congress of the UNIVERSAL ' ма so there is that in our divine Égo which 
BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY Lomaland Photo. and Engraving Dept. endures through the ages, and whose des- 
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KATHERINE TINGLEY’ AND HER PARTY 


was held at the Hotel with Mr. Torsten KATHERINE TINGLEY AND HER PARTY AND SWEDISH DELEGATES tiny it is to attain to greater and greater 
Hedlund in the chair. Many speeches : . А А perfection from life to life. 
were delivered, all most enthusiastic as to То the immediate right of the Leader is our veteran Comrade, Dr. Gustaf “Tf man accepts Theosophv as his guide 


the great importance of the Raja Yoga Zander, director of the Theosophical work in Sweden; Mr. Torsten Hed- through life then his life will he changed 
Academy about to be established оп Vis- lund of Goteborg, Dr. Erik Bogren of Helsingborg, Mr. J. Karling of Jön- and that of the whole world. Theosophy 
ingsó. Reports from prominent educators köping, Capt. Hageus of Karlskrona, Miss Karling, Mr. Gyllenberg of gives a new view-point in life, and points 
show the wonderful results of the work at Malmö, Mr. O. Ljungström; and to the left Mrs. A. Cederschiöld, Miss out the way to the sunlit royal road to 
Point Loma, and it is therefore welcome Ellen Bergman, Mrs. Karling, Mr. M. Е. Nystrom, member of the Swedish true happiness. When Theosophy shall 
here. It is a sign of the great advance Parliament, and others. have conquered the world, there will be 
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sunlight in every home; there will be no more pris- 
ons, no drunkards, no fallen women, and then we 
shall find that ‘ Heaven is near.’ " 

The lecture throughout gave a most interesting 
view of the Wisdom-Religion, and Mrs. Tingley 
built up a very fine structure of thought. 


A Theosophical Meeting--- Mrs. Tingley Speaks 

(Translated from Upsala Nya Tidning, September 23, 1907) 

T had been advertised that the UNIVERSAL Bro- 

THERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SociETY would 

hold a meeting in the great Guild-Hall on Sun- 
day evening. When we arrived shortly after the 
appointed time (because the “Academical 15 minutes 
grace" is not to be neglected in this city) and tried to 
enter the Guild-Hall, this seemed to be absolutely im- 
possible. It was so crowded that we rarely have 
seen anything like it at any of the meetings which 
have been held in the old well-known Hall. Aston- 
ished at this unexpected fervent interest in Theoso- 
phy in our academical and sceptical community, we 
finally succceded in conquering a square foot of 
space in the gallery... . 

Miss Herbert accentuated that the three Theo- 
sophical Leaders Mme. Blavatsky, William Q. Judge, 
and Katherine Tingley decidedly opposed all kinds 
of psychical experiments, showing the danger of such 
to the spiritual and moral life of man. Theosophy 
aims to establish a perfect balance between all our 
faculties of body mind and soul. It is the essential 
of all religions. It teaches the laws of evolution, 
those governing physical as well as intellectual and 
moral life. The truth can only be one. Theosophy 
aims to create a sound mind in a healthy body. It 
is not anything fantastic, but simple and natural and 
by gradual steps it points the way to the upbuilding 
of the human temple to become a fit habitation of 
the soul within. 

Mrs. Hanson said that Theosophy alone can bring 
teal happiness to mankind. She spoke of Karma as 
a doctrine of justice, and also of Reincarnation. 
There is no chance according to Theosophy. The 
Universe is ruled by absolute law. When men come 
to understand that their suffering is the result of 
wrong-doing in the past it will be easier for them 
to carry their burdens with serenity. We must 
awake in our hearts sympathy for the whole of man- 
kind, for all that lives. 

Mrs. Tingley possesses a real and undeniable 
talent as a speaker. She began with a beautiful com- 
pliment to Sweden and the Swedes. She had ob- 
served, she said, many signs of a mighty national 
awakening, which gave rich promise for the future. 

“Theosophy,” she said, “is based on the laws 
which regulate the order of the whole Universe. 
But the heart plays an important part in a true 
understanding of Theosophy. To be a Theosophist 
one must be an optimist. Theosophy puts forth a 
new picture of the world. There will come a revolu- 
tion in the realm of thought which will bring justice 
and full scope to the development of man’s inner 
nature. Man must learn to recognize the divine 
everywhere, and especially in his own heart. For 
this divinity that seeks its expression in his life 
is his own higher nature. Men must learn to live in 
conformity with the true object of human life, mas- 
tering their lower natures, ceasing to break the laws 
of the Universe. The doctrine that man is powerless 
to control his lower nature is a terrible mistake 
which, during so many centuries, has produced dis- 
astrous results. Did not Christ say to his disciples: 
“Ye are Gods’? 

“Theosophy has been misunderstood; some have 
tried to express it merely intellectually, but that is 
not the right way. The simple, innermost life in 
all religions and systems of philosophy is Theosophy. 
The doctrines of Karma and Reincarnation solve 
every problem. Christ also taught Reincarnation. 
Theosophy is optimistic, it can never accept material- 
ism, it sheds a new light over the whole of exist- 
ence and advises us to look out upon the problems of 
life with our own eyes.” 

Mme. Blavatsky was praised by the speaker as the 
“lonely, heroic Truth-bringer.” 

Mrs. Tingley’s speech was loudly applauded. 


Students Path 


The Potency in Beginnings 
NLY the ignorant, the foolish, the care- 
less, the unreflecting, think lightly of 
beginnings. The wise and compassion- 
ate stand in awe before the power locked up 
in that which is seemingly so small. 

In the sacred book of our land it is written: 
“In the beginning was the Word." The 
“Word” is something beyond the power of 
finite minds to conceive; but it was the initial 
impulse which started into being this whole 
planet and all the life belonging to it. Un- 
til the dissolution of this earth, no energy, 
however small, can ever appear, which is not a 
part of that first and mighty Word. It must 
be directed by the same infinite power which 
gave it birth; but, far as it is beyond our con- 
ception, all analogy teaches us that potentially 
the universe was, from that moment. 

In the same way the power of the giant of 
the forest was once concealed within a tiny 
seed. The forceful genius of a Charlemagne 
once lay behind something so small as a human 
cell. Who could imagine that the power which 
could conquer a nation lay sleeping there un- 
seen? or that the gigantic branches in the for- 
est, towering toward the sky, were crowded 
within a tiny speck in space? Only the wise, 
surely, whose minds penetrate the outer cover- 
ings, and search within the realm of nature’s 
mystic laboratories. 

We say that these celestial potencies lie 
sleeping in their early stirrings, but it is only 
a form of speech. Closer thought will show 
that it is rather we who sleep. The beings 
about to enter earth through these tiny forms 
are.already in the full splendor of life, though 
elsewhere, and under the urge to enter the full 
force is concentrated, as it were, at the enter- 
ing gate. In touching them at that moment, 
we touch them in their wholeness; never 
again can we so easily affect them for good 
or for evil. The paths we form towards their 
gates as we go to meet them, they, in their 
early gropings in a strange world will inevit- 
ably use. 

How pitifully little, among ordinary human 
beings, is the realization of the significance 
of these initial stages! It would seem that 
in times long passed there was a deeper sense 
of their importance, for there is a wealth of 
legendary lore associated with them, and even 
in this matter of fact century of ours inaugural 
ceremonies of many sorts accord recognition 
of the fact that there is a potency in the begin- 
nings of things. Who that has held in his 
arms a new-born child can fail to sense the 
infinite promise that the human being (the pic- 
ture in little of the whole great universe) 
holds, even in its first days of helplessness and 
dependence on the good offices of others? But 
though we feel the presence of the “trail of 
glory " lingering about the child. our concep- 
tion of human life and its possibilities is so 
limited that after a passing recognition of the 


sweet promise of babyhood, the majority of 
people settle back into their accustomed 
grooves of thought and action, and resignedly 
behold the wonder-light fade from the little 
one’s eyes — that wonder-light that was the 
soul searching on earth for the mystic sign in 
its new environment, that here are to be found 
soil and nourishment for the infinite poten- 
cies locked up in the human ego. 

For the-soil in which the seed is planted 
affects the whole tree. The food we offer our 
babes affects their bodies in a greater degree 
than does the food we offer them when grown, 
and the conditions we surround them with 
in their beginnings make the marks which are 
still visible after seventy years of service in 
the battle of life have left their strength and 
their scars. 


This principle is in fact fully recognized in 
dealing with the children in the Raja Yoga 
Schools. And it is also dwelt and acted upon 
by the Leaders of the Theosophical Movement 
in every undertaking. Everything which exists 
in this finite world has its birth and death. 
It is in the starting of things that these Leaders 
expend the most exquisite care. No detail is 
too trivial to be noticed; no mistake so small 
that it may be passed over. Those whose work 
is to last after them, must have the power to 
see the end from the beginning. It takes a 
master-mind to start large enterprises in the 
right way. А lesser one might make of them 
what would be recognized as a success for a 
time; but only one who understands the ulti- 
mate needs of man and the means by which 
these can be reached can so direct initial forces 
as to ensure their harmony with the Higher 
Law, without which nothing can serve any real 
purpose. 

These greater undertakings, such as, for 
instance, the Theosophical Movement, have 
their natural agents; but all have some begin- 
nings for which they are responsible. The 
study and practice of the Theosophical teach- 
ings leads to an ever-growing conscious recog- 
nition of the potency in these beginnings. The 
wider the view taken of life and destiny, the 
more keen the feeling of the unity of all life, 
the more intensely do students of Theosophy 
realize that each moment is a beginning, and 
that the initial moments of our future in this 
and other lives to come are colored by the 
efforts we make now to bring to the beginning 
possible each moment the divine self-restraint, 
the high purpose, the masterful inclusiveness 
that marks the first outward and onward move- 
ment of any great creative impulse. We can- 
not alter the past; the beginnings we made 
once bring their color to the false and low 
whisperings that often now impel us in the 
wrong direction; but each moment offers the 
glorious opportunity to begin so to deal with 
these ghosts of the past that they may find in 
our hearts and in our lives nothing that gives 
soil and nourishment for their evil potencies. 

We may so modify our natures, make them 
such good soil for the noble impulses, and such 
poor soil for the ignoble, that the soul when it 
escapes from this present garment of flesh may 
speed more gladly than ever before towards 
the next birth into earth-life, confident that 
more closely have our powers been brought 
into harmony with the higher law, and exist 
no longer a menace to the soul’s purposes, but 
as streneth gained in overcoming. Life may be 
a golden chain of these beginnings. STUDENT 
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DAWN 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

THE night was dark, though sometimes a faint star 

A little while a little space made bright. 
Dark was the night, and like an iron bar 
Lay heavy on the land; till o'er the sea 
Slowly, within the East, there grew a light 
Which half was starligbt, and half seemed to be 
The herald of a greater. The pale white 
Turned slowly to pale rose, and up the height 
Of heaven slowly climbed. The gray sea grew 
Rose-colored like the sky. A white gull flew 
Straight toward the utmost boundary of the East, 
Where slowly the rose gathered and increased. 
It was as on the opening of a door 
By one who in his hand a lamp doth hold 
(Its flame yet hidden by the garments fold) — 
The still air moves, the wide room is less dim. 


More bright the East became, the ocean turned 
Dark and more dark against the brightening sky — 
Sharper against the sky the long sea line. 

The hollows of the breakers on the shore 

Were green-like leaves whereon no sun doth shine, 
Though white the outer branches of the tree. 
From rose to red the level heaven burned ; 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. Н. Fussell 
» 


Question How can you call the Christian 
religion a religion of love when 


Christ himself inculcated the doctrine of hate in the 
following words: "If any man come to me and hate 
not his father and mother, and wife and children, 
and brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life also, 
he cannot be my disciple" (Luke xiv. 26.) 


Answer The above passage presents an 
culty is, that it seems to make Jesus speak in 
a way utterly antagonistic to all his life and 
the spirit of his teaching. In such a case as 
this one of two things must be certain; either 
Jesus did not say these words, or, if he did, 
they must have a meaning not antagonistic to 
the rest of his teaching and his whole spirit. 

The passage as it stands in the Greek is ren- 
dered correctly with the exception, perhaps, of 
the word miseo (hate). Generally this word 
means to hate, but some Greek lexicons say 
that in New Testament usage, when contrasted 
with agapao (love), it has a comparative mean- 
ing: “to love less, or to postpone in love and 
esteem.” ‘The usage in the Old Testament of 
a corresponding word seems to bear this out 
(see Genesis xxix. 31; Deuteronomy xxi. 15, 
etc) and as Jesus probably spoke, not in Greek 
but in Aramaic, this should be taken into 
account. 

In this case the meaning would be plain 
enough. No earthly things must be preferred 
to or stand in the way of the highest good. 
Even things which are natural and right in 
their place must not be preferred to the Divine. 
Or in other words, the whole is greater than 
a part. On this passage Canon Farrar says: 


It is not so much the true explanation to say that 
hate here means to love less (as in Genesis xxix. 31), 
as to say that when our nearest and dearest relation- 
ships prove to be positive obstacles in coming to 
Christ, then all natural affection must be flung aside. 


A similar passage in Matthew x. 37, gives 
this idea of comparison: “ Не that loveth 
father and mother more than me is not worthy 


apparent difficulty. The diffi- 


of me," etc.; and in one of our poets we find 
the words: 


I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more. 


Of one thing we may be sure: Jesus, who 
taught the holiness of the Law, which said: 
“Honor thy father and thy mother”; who 
taught men to “ love their enemies " even, and 
who was himself “subject unto his parents," 
could not have so stultified himself as to say 
anything contradictory to the spirit of his own 
teaching and his own life. But while the 
words have this obvious meaning, their deeper, 
inner significance has no reference to any ex- 
ternal relationships, but to the various qualities 
of the personal man symbolized by these rela- 
tionships. We see that this is the real meaning 
of Jesus, and is also the teaching of other parts 
of Scripture. Here it is said that a man must 
“hate his own life (psuche) also"; and in 
Matthew x. 39 we read: “ He that findeth his 
life shall lose it; and he that loseth his life 
shall find it." In Revelation xii. 11, those 
who overcame were those who “ loved not their 
lives unto the death." The " sword,” the “ holy 
war " of which Jesus speaks in Matthew x. 34, 
is internal not external. It is the “Great 
War " of all the ages, between the higher and 
the lower self. 

If we live for the lower self we lose life; 
“ {ог whosoever will save his life shall lose it; 
and whosoever will lose his life for my sake 
shall find it." And when it is said: “а man's 
foes shall be they of his own household," it 
refers to this inner strife between the lower 
nature in its various passions and desires, and 
the higher nature. Ё 

The strongly symbolical language of the 
Oriental needs to be understood in its own 
spirit; and this is often difficult to our minds. 
But we should be familiar with such ideas as, 
* Give up thy life if thou wouldst live " (Voice 
of the Silence) ; or the " dying daily," of St. 
Paul. The whole of Light on the Path refers 
to this victory gained over the lower man 
and the perfect peace, the great atonement, 
which nothing can disturb or shake. Then the 
disciple has become one with the Christos, and 
“Lives now not in the world, but with it; 
his horizon has extended itself to the width of 
the whole universe." (Rev.) S. J. NFILL 


» 


1 How does Theosophy help men 
Question and women to realize the nobility 


of their calling and their true position in life (the 
Ist object of the Internatonal Brotherhood League) ? 


Theosophy helps men and 
Answer women to realize the nobility 
of their calling and their true position in life 
by giving through its teachings a knowledge of 
the truths concerning the laws governing their 
being. They learn through these teachings 
that they are souls, parts of the great soul that 
is the real motive power back of all manifested 
life. They also learn that they live life after 
life in physical bodies for the purpose of gain- 
ing experience. They learn further that all 
that lives is subject to the great law called 
Karma, the law of cause and effect, or as it is 
stated in the Bible: “ As ye sow, so shall ye 
also reap." 

The knowledge of these truths would enable 
all men to realize that brotherhood is a fact in 
nature. They would see the fallacy of work- 
ing for and thinking of themselves as separate 


from the great mass of humanity, thereby shut- 
ting themselves off from the source of al. 
being, which gives freely to all alike, demand- 
ing in return that all shall serve the whole. 
We see this coming from and returning to the 
source illustrated by the way in which the 
moisture gathered by the sun from the lakes 
and rivers fall to the earth as rain, thereby 
swelling the rivers to be again drawn up by 
the sun, and so the process is repeated over 
and over again. 

The lower kingdoms work in harmony with 
nature; but man, representing the highest 
form of life on this earth, having attained to 
self-consciousness has the power of choosing 
whether he will act in harmony with the law 
or not; and woe to him who chooses to act 
contrary to the law, for he has to take the con- 
sequences of every act, good or bad. Not 
only this but all that lives whether above or 
below him in the process of evolution is helped 
or hindered as he retards or advances in his 
evolution. 

Surely a knowledge of these truths would 
help men and women to realize that their call- 
ing in life will be noble, if, regarding them- 
selves as a part of the whole they constantly 
do whatever they have to do as an act of 
service for the whole. Doing this they will 
soon realize that their true position in life is 
to be a conscious part of the great whole and 
a helper of all that lives. B. F. V. 


INQUIRER. Can you tell me, then, what has caused 
this system of Theosophy which you support to 
arouse so much interest and so much animosity 
at the same time? 

THEOSOPHIST. There are several reasons 
for it, I believe. Among other causes that 
may be mentioned are: (1) The great re- 
action from the crassly materialistic theor- 
ies now prevalent among scientific teachers. 
(2) General dissatisfaction with the arti- 
ficial theology of the various Christian 
Churches and the number of daily increas- 
ing and conflicting sects. (3) An ever- 
growing perception of the fact that the 
creeds which are so obviously self- and mu- 
tually contradictory can not be true, and that 
claims which are unverified can not be real. 
This natural distrust of conventional relig- 
ions is only strengthened by their complete 
failure to preserve morals and to purify 
society and the masses. (4) A conviction 
on the part of many, and knowledge by a 
few, that there must be somewhere a philo- 
sophical and religious system which shall be 
scientific and not merely speculative. (5) 
Finally, perhaps, a belief that such a sys- 
tem must be sought for in teachings far 
antedating any modern faith. 

INQ. But how did this system come to be put for- 
ward just now? 

THEO. Just because the time was found to 
be гіре — а fact shown by the determined 
effort of so many earnest students to reach 
the truth, at whatever cost and wherever it 
may be concealed. Seeing this, its custod- 
ians permitted that some portions at least 
of that truth should be proclaimed. Had 
the formation of the Theosophical Society 
been postponed a few years longer, one 
half of the civilized nations would have 
become by this time rank materialists, and 
the other half anthropomorphists and phen- 
omenalists.—H. P. Blavatsky 
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Plato and Lomaland 

HE young citizens must not be allowed to 
grow up among images of evil, lest their souls 
assimilate the ugliness of their surroundings. 
Rather, they should be like men living in a beautiful 
and healthy placc; from everything that they see 
and hear, loveliness like a breeze, should pass into 
their souls, and teach them,-without their knowing it, 
the truth, of which beauty is a manifestation. — Plato 


Some people say that children so brought up 
will become hothouse plants and the more 
easily succumb to the evil of the world when 
they do encounter it; and that children should 
therefore be inured by exposure to the evil. 
But evidently Plato did not think so. Take 
«are of a tree when it is voung and give it 
plenty of water, and when it is older it will 
be strong enough to care for itself and do 
without irrigation. Of course, however, it 
is possible to pamper the nursling; and that 
kind of treatment is probably what the people 
who make the above remark about hothouse 
plants have in mind. But that occurs only 
when the outer man is protected without the 
inner being strengthened.  Plato's ideas in- 
volved the strengthening of the inner fiber 
and his isolation of the chikl from evil was 
only one of the means to that end. So with 
the Raja Yoga education of Lomaland. The 
young are indeed kept amid harmonious and 
beautiful surroundings, harmonious not only 
in externals but in internals; but they are in 
no sense coddled or pampered. Апа the 
strengthening of character which they thus 
acquire at the beginning will fortify them 
against any subsequent exposure far more 
effectually than a process of “inuring” bv 
exposure to evil at a tender age. “ Indurating " 
would be a better name for that latter kind 
of process. 

What the great Teacher says about loveli- 
ness passing into their souls without their 
knowing it, from everything that they see and 
hear, is very important. This kind of learning 
is surely better than trying to learn the same 
thing out of books. 
son always has something that the town-bred 
one cannot acquire, so, in greater degree, will 
the man or woman brought up under the beau- 
tiful and harmonious circumstances of Loma- 
land have a something undefinable that will 
ever after beautify and protect his life and 
shed a blessing on those he contacts. 

The trouble with most of the world is that 
it does not know there is such a thing as 
beauty and harmony; and how is it ever to 
know? By bringing up new generations in 
an atmosphere of music and sunshine, both 
without in the surroundings and within in the 
associations of a brotherly life. STUDENT 


A Cyclopaedia always Level with this 
Morning 

NEW YORK publishing firm is issuing 

a cyclopaedia on a new and very admir- 

able plan. If the firm got the idea 

from Assyrian research, it does not say so. 
Anyhow an idea so old as that may be honor- 
ably regarded as new. An Assyrian gentle- 
man living 20,000 years ago in the Tigris 
valley who issued a cyclopaedia would have 
written it on clay tiles, and it would have been 
delivered to the purchaser in large wagons 
and perhaps charged for by the ton. But it 
could have been kept up to date. For when 
some branch of science had advauced, or 


As the country-bred per- · 


a King had perpetrated some new military 
exploit, the old tiles relating to that science 
or King could have been stacked on some wag- 
ons, taken round to the author's house and 
exchanged for others containing the new lore. 

The New York cyclopaedia, which will be 
in 12 volumes, will be bound in such a way 
that on the release of a clip the pages come 
apart. А staff of writers will be continually at 
work upon such articles as tend to go out of 
date. Their writings will be printed uniformly 
with the pages of the cyclopaedia. Any pur- 
chaser will have the privilege, without cost, 
of returning the old articles in his volumes 
and receiving the new ones. His cyclopaedia 
will be therefore always timely. 

We will suppose that some such work was 
issued 25 years ago, and that we then chanced 
to look up Reincarnation. We should per- 
haps have read something like this: 


Reincarnation: metempsychosis. An idea current 
among the ancients, and even today among semi-civi- 
lized peoples, that the soul of man reappeared a 
succession of times upon earth, either as an animal 
ог in another human ‘form. Though now of course 
entirely discredited, this fantastic conception never- 
theless — etc., etc. 


Twenty-five vears pass. During that time 
the staff of writers on our imaginary cyclo- 
paedia have been re-writing this and that. At 
last it occurs to one of them that the Reincarn- 
ation article has a somewhat archaic flavor. 
So he amends: 


Reincarnation: This curious idea, once universal 
throughout the world, is once more attracting tlie 
attention of thinking minds. If the reader will care- 
fully avoid confounding reincarnation with metem- 
psychosis, he will find that much that is plausible 
may be urged in favor of the former. Thus for 
instance — etc., etc. 


Twenty-five years more go by. The imagin- 
ary volumes have been largely recast several 
times. But the article, Reincarnation, stands. 
At last its turn comes again, and it appears in 
this form: 


Reincarnation: For some curious reason, the once 
universal belief in this great truth was in abeyance 
—so far as the West is concerned — for several 
centuries, that is to say during the Middle Ages. 
Whilst there are still many cultured minds to whom 
it does not appeal, just as there are some still dubious 
of, or even antagonistic to, the theory of evolution 
— etc., etc. 

STUDENT 


Wide-Open Eyes 

6¢ F thou wouldst know the invisible," says 

an old proverb, “open thine eyes wide 

upon the visible." Опе kind of genius 
at any rate, consists solely in the power of 
opening the eyes wide. When Newton saw an 
apple fall, he opened his eyes wide and saw 
the law of gravitation. Some day another 
Newton in another orchard will open his eyes 
wider yet and see that gravitation is cosmic 
consciousness in action and can only be under- 
stood by those who understand their отел con- 
sciousness. 

Another kind of genius consists in the power 
to see instantly the geniosity of the ideas of 
men who have opened their eyes wide upon 
something. The world, including the world 
of science, is conspicuously lacking in this. 
Some great men owe the whole, and some a 
part, of their success to this power. A recent 
book tells the story of Napoleon’s adventure 


with the steamship. Robert Fulton, having a 
new idea as to the best way to drive ships 
through the water, tried to get his idea into 
the British mind. He failed entirely. Then 
he tried the French mind. He wrote to Napo- 
leon, suggesting that the invasion of England 
would be easy if the invading ships ran by 
steam. ‘Napoleon caught the idea of the mer- 
cenary unpatriotic genius instantly, but, for 
once, distrusting his judgment, ordered it to 
be quickly submitted to a committee of experts. 
These acted exactly as the English ones had, 
and reported that the idea was vain and empty. 
So there was no invasion. The sequel, long 
after, is pathetic: 

As the vanquished of Waterloo sat on the deck of 
the British ship Northumberland on October 17, 1815, 
and scanned the, horizon to discern the rocks of St. 
Helena, he saw suddenly a long trail of dense smoke 
pouring out of a sort of "huge chimney.” “ What 
is that?" he asked, fixing his spyglass on the object. 
“Tt is a steamboat,” replied the British Naval Lieu- 
tenant. “A steamboat!” exclaimed Napoleon, filled 
with agitation. ‘Yes, the Fulton,” replied the officer, 
looking through his glasses. 


Let us open our eyes wide upon the world, 
and also upon ideas that are “obviously” ab- 
surd and impossible. H. 


Incompetence gf Some Scientists 
REPORT informs us that “cold-blooded 
science” in the person of a geological 
survey expert, has “exposed " the div- 
ining rod and proved its action to be due to 
involuntary muscular twitches, the diviners 
being acute people who know when and where 

the muscular twitches ought to be given. 

In the first place the belief in the divining 
rod is far too general and persistent to allow 
a balanced judgment to suppose that humanity 
in general would be perpetually deceived by 
a trick that does not deceive a geological sur- 
veyor. In the next place the divining rod has 
been used by capitalists as a successful and 
profitable means; a proof which, in these days 
of dollar-worship, amounts to almost a divine 
sanction. In the third place the stick tugs at 
the hands of the diviner, often bending with 
the stress caused by his attempt to hold it still. 

Although we do not expect science to go to 
work with leaping pulses and boiling blood, 
there is no reason for it to be “ cold-blooded " 
— а condition as likely to impair the judgment 
as the other. The strong desire to prove that 
there is no force involved except those in 
which the surveyor is an expert, must be held 
to have biased his judgment to the extent of 
causing him to infer his data from his theory. 
The absurdity of such a procedure in days 
when we have the wireless telegraphv — that 
marvel of marvels — is obvious. What is 
there more inexplicable about divining than 
about wireless messages? STUDENT 

Evidences of Intelligence on Mars 

MATHEMATICIAN has shown that if 
two hundred be about the number of 
spots averaging fifty miles in diameter 

on the surface of Mars, connected by radiating 
lines fifteen miles wide, and averaging as they 
do about six from each spot, the chance that 
these spots would be interconnected fortuitous- 
Iv by such radial lines would be as one to six- 
teen with 259 ciphers after it. Reversely, 
this enormous number to one is the chance 
that the lines are the outcome of a definite 
underlying plan. Їч 
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BROTHERHOOD AND 


Horrors of 
Overcrowd- 


well known author, journalist, 
and philanthropist, has been 
ing in Cities contributing to the London 

Tribune a series of articles 
entitled ‘The Black Stain," which have 
aroused much feeling. "They consist of a plain 
unvarnished presentation of a few facts about 
slum-life in London, from notes in the author’s 
pocket-book, taken during a pilgrimage through 
some of these streets. The horrors arising 
from overcrowding and hopeless vice and in- 
temperance make a story incredible and for 
the most part unspeakable. 

In one of these articles he takes two typical 
streets, one in Mansion Land, the other in 
Villa Land. The long rows of four-storied 
houses, once used by well-to-do people, have 
now become human rabbit-warrens, Each 
room holds a family. The horrors, catalogued 
plainly and without exaggeration, are unbe- 
lievable. Sometimes there is only one bed for 
the whole family, and people of all ages and 
relationships and both sexes herd together like 
wild animals. One room had two families, 
including four parents and 
eleven children. In тапу 
cases the mother is a hopeless 
drunkard, spending everything 
in drink, though relieved by 
several different charities, and leaving babies 
entirely neglected for months together. They 
have children by the score, few of whom ever 
reach their first year. The various results of 
such a mode of life can be imagined. Mr. 
Sims darkly hints at a few; readers can fill 
in the rest. Sufficient to say that the cruelty 
involved to children, especially girls, equals 
if not surpasses the worst horrors of history 
and far exceeds anything that savagery can 
produce. And this has to be multiplied enor- 
mously. In twelve years the National Society 
(England) for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children records: 


Hopeless 
Situations 


935.543 Neglected and starved 

129,366 Assaulted and illtreated 

32.696 Wretched little beggars and hawkers 
23,192 Morally outraged 

14,652 Sufferers in other ways 


Making over one million children in England 
alone, and these only the cases 
that were found out. 

It is as well to be reminded 
now and again of what exists 
in our midst. For refined 
men and gentle women live day after day with- 
in a stone's throw of these conditions without 
the smallest heed. Such is our wonderful civi- 
lization. When the fact is brought home to 
them by some compassionate and unflinching 


The Price of 
Selfishness 


MR. GEORGE К. SIMS, the 


pen, they cry out, but the remedy seems so 
hopeless that they too readily succumb to the 
ostrich policy and seek to forget what they do 
not see their way to mend. 

But let us at least be candid and refrain, 
while these things exist, from criticising any 
nation or society, past or present; for we can- 
not afford to do it, the responsibility rests 
on all. 

Think now of a great Teacher of Com- 
passion, like H. P. Blavatsky, coming to this 
civilization to help it; all these horrors which 
other people shut out from themselves, open to 
her seeing eyes; and being asked to form an 
academy of magic and mystic instruction for 

і the benefit of a coterie of 

The Work of 


well-dressed people. 
Selfish Some papers are saying that 
Knowledge these conditions are due to 


the “ heathenism ” prevalent, 
and propose more religion. But it is well to 
remember that these things have grown up 
under the aegis of State religion and of the 
numerous other churches. The Church of 
England has the most powerful and influential 
machinery for the propagation of its teachings 
that it is possible to conceive: a land strewn 
with churches, innumerable pastors, rich en- 
dowmients, social prestige, everything. And 
yet these things are so. Is it then any use to 
increase still further the output of church re- 
ligion? Any balanced judgment would infer 
that the conditions are the corollary of ecclesi- 
asticism; the most warped judgment must 
admit that ecclesiasticism has failed to cope 
with them. 

In truth we cannot look to any of the ordin- 
ary powers for salvation; for all these powers 
have proved alike helpless. Whether it is 
church religion, or science, or economics, or 
charity, the evil still grows unchecked. 

Are these horrors necessary 
accompaniments of civiliza- 
tion as civilization is under- 
stood today? The fact is un- 
deniable; out of civilization 
they have grown, and from civilization they 
are reproduced as fast as ameliorated. Our 
life is a sham and preserves a respectable front 
by keeping its shame hidden away. This is the 
inevitable obverse to the side of life which we 
turn to public view. 

Suppose we search out the roots of this evil 
whose branches it is so useless to keep lopping. 
Where will our search take us? It will take us 
down to two causes that exist as rankly among 
the well-to-do as among the outcast. License 
and Ignorance. Ignorance of the laws of life, 
and license to follow instinct and passion with- 
out restraint from the Higher Law. 

Can the churches teach the laws of life? 


The Failure of 
the Churches 


DECEMBER THE 


Can Secularism, Agnosticism, Science, teach 
the laws of life? Will stale platitudes about 
salvation and the love of Jesus avail? Will 
the wild and ever-varying guesses of science 
or the negations and queryings of agnosticism 
do it? 

Wherever we go, if we still 

Ineffective continue to cherish the same 

Platitudes and ideals of life, to live after the 
Negations same fashion, there we shall 
always have the slum with its 
attendant horrors. So long as there are re- 
spectable criminals, hiding their crimes, and 
many other people innocent in act but negli- 
gent, heedless, burying their heads in the sand 
and turning away from painful subjects; so 
long shall we have these conditions. 

The continued existence of these outcasts 
seems inevitable in such a civilization as ours; 
and it is positively to the interest of some that 
there should be such a class. For one thing 
there is the drink interest with subtle rami- 
fications throughout the whole of society; 
again there is a still more nefarious traffic, 
the particulars of which belong, as Mr. Sims 
says, to pages of the book of life which he is 
obliged to turn quickly. 

Theosophists have urged the danger of 
learning unaccompanied by moral improve- 
ment, and of publishing new teachings with- 
out exacting as a condition pledges of purity 


of heart and life. Do they 

Purity of Life, exaggerate when they say 

Compassion this? These facts are answer 
and enough. 


Our civilization has gained 
a knowledge that makes a commensurate moral 
reform absolutely necessary. We cannot live 
in careless indifference as people can who have 
not such knowledge. All these evils are the 
result of knowledge and selfishness acting to- 
gether. There are many excellent people who 
live apparently blameless lives and who feel 
perfectly good; yet see the obverse side! This 
is because they are neglecting their responsi- 
bilities, while readily enjoying their privileges. 
They are negatively good, and about as useful 
as a praying saint to a man in a bog. 

In view of all the above, the Theosophical 
program finds ample justification. Shall Theo- 
sophists teach the well-to-do interesting par- 
ticulars about the astral planes, or how to de- 
velop psychic powers? Shall they tell people to 
be good and offer them reward in a future life, 
like the churches? The right thing to do is to 
urge people to study the Higher Laws of life, 

that they may discover how 

Knowledge of life may be lived under con- 

Laws of Life ditions which shall be at least 
Essential tolerable and decent. The 
great extremes of riches and 
poverty, or one part of the community robbing 
the other of wealth do not solve the question. 
The parents described are of a kind that will 
always neglect their children. In some of the 
cases reported they were well enough off to 
provide amply for their children. But they 
are reckless, indolent, extravagant. The fault 
lies in their lack of education — education in 
character. 

Theosophy aims to renovate the whole basis 
of human life by instilling its noble ideas of 
human life and destiny in place of the animal- 
ism of science and the cold platitudes of theo- 
logy. The best place to begin at is the child- 
ren; and so-H. P. Blavatsky's plan of bringing 
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them up to recognize their Higher Nature and 
their duties to their kind is carried out by 
Theosophists. And by the time the evils of 
our civilization have brought about their in- 
evitable consequences, the knowledge of Theo- 


sophy will be so diffused 

Thus the that there will be a surer basis 
Basis for on which to reconstruct. 

Reconstruction Let everyone remember that 


the best thing he can do to- 
wards bettering conditions is to make his own 
life as true as possible. If his efforts are 
restricted to a small circle, he can make that 
circle sacred; and it will widen. If he desires 
wide influence, let him remember that there 
is a road to boundless influence, if he will 
but take it. It consists in the modest, patient 
fulfilment of the small duties; for, as these 
are achieved, larger ones open out. By per- 
sisting in such a course, he will find his sphere 
of influence enlarging faster than he can keep 
up with it. And he will have the satisfaction 
of feeling that each moment of his life is 
lessening the amount of suffering, and that his 
silent influence is inspiring many others to 
place themselves comrades at his side. 
Compassion should inspire to action, but not 
to useless feverish struggling, nor to a policy 
of turning away the eyes. It should inspire us 
to the fulfilment of duty and the observance of 
every divine instinct. STUDENT 


Leaving Children to Their Impulses 

үү BEN people are driven to the theory 

that it is better to leave a child as 

much as possible to its own impulses 
than to interfere by advice, it is a sure sign 
that parental advice must have arrived at a 
rather helpless state. If we are so incapable 
of guiding a child that leaving it alone is 
the better of two evils, then is it not time we 
began to reform ourselves? 

Have we, at this stage of progress, arrived 
at such a point that we can afford to set aside 
the experience of the whole past, declaring 
that it was mistaken and that we have found 
a new plan that is better? Judging from the 
heterogeneous opinions expressed in current 
literature, one would infer that we are not so 


` very wise or so very certain about things 


after all. 

It seems trite to point out that anyone 
brought up to follow his impulses will become 
impulsive; and that, no matter whether the 
impulses are good or bad. There are many 
excellent people who can do a great deal of 
work provided they are allowed to do it when 
they like and how they like, or who are amiable 
when uncontradicted, but who cannot fulfil an 
obligation or work in association with others. 
They are impulsive people and have never 
learned to regulate their impulses. The trouble 
with many badly brought up children is that 
they will do anything but their duty; they are 
clever, perhaps, but cannot direct their abilities 
to anything that has the look of an obligation; 
they may be industrious, but only when the 
whim seizes them. The life of an impulsive 
person is not happy; he does things by fits 
and starts and is continually switched off by 
some fresh impulse. 

Unquestioning obedience is one extreme ; en- 
tire unrestraint is the other. Of course it is 
bad to reduce a child to a state of automatic 
obedience to arbitrary rules, but this does not 
mean that we are to rush to the opposite ex- 
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treme. How are impulses to be controlled? 
Not by arbitrary authority but by arousing the 
child’s judgment and firmness, so that he may 
restrain himself. This means wisdom and 
pains on the part of the parent or teacher, and 
these are qualities too often lacking. 

There is that in the childish nature which 
resists control and yet asks for it. The child 
is too young to control himself and asks for 
our assistance in guiding him. If we withhold 
it, we are traitorous to the call of the child's 
better nature and cowards before his lower 
nature. <All children are happy when kept 
busy, yet they resist the control. Should we 
yield to the resistance or control it? In the 
one case we make the child restless and dis- 
contented; in the other we make him content- 
ed and healthy. 

Because some people do not see how to 
control and advise children wisely, they are 
preaching the doctrine of not attempting to 
do it at all. Perhaps they are asked questions 
which they cannot answer, and so conclude 
that their children are wiser than they, which 
in some respects may be true. The need is for 
a proper understanding of human nature and 
all the mysteries of life which religion and 
science leave unsolved. A school for parents, 
to teach them what children are and how to 
deal with them, would be a great boon! An 
understanding of the dual nature, as taught by 
Theosophy, solves the problem. E. 


Crime апа Physical Defects 
A SCIENTIST has been investigating to 

find out whether there is any connexion 

between eyestrain and criminal tenden- 
cies, and has come to the conclusion that there 
is. In one reformatory he found the eyes 
of 108 inmates out of 400 very defective, 
and reports that on the correction of these 
defects a notable improvement in conduct en- 
sued. In the same way one hears from time 
to time of investigations on the effects of brain- 
pressure due to malformation of the skull, 
and of various other bodily infirmities, on 
crime. There is truth in all these things; 
but, owing to personal assertion and lack of 
co-operation in science, each investigator 
makes too much of his own special observa- 
tions. 

Crime and degeneracy are states which in- 
clude general unbalance and defect, bodily, 
mental, and moral. Treatment on any one of 
these three planes will give some relief. But 
none of the treatments is specific. Indeed it 
is not too much to say that treatment applied 
to one plane alone would speedily be neutral- 
ized by the continuance of the evil on the 
other two planes. It is absurd for reformers 
to divide themselves into conflicting schools 
on the issue as to whether treatment should be 
moral, mental, or physical. Clearly the cure 
should be applied where the disease was gen- 
erated — that is, on all three planes simultan- 
eously. Hygiene and work for the physical, 
education for the mental, — but what for the 
moral? That last is the difficult question for 
the world. Many measures might be sug- 
gested, as, for instance, to stop the reproduc- 
tion of degenerates, by keeping the sexes in 
separate reformatories, would do much. But 
no government is competent to do it. Thus we 
get back, as usual, to the only radical remedy. 
education of the whole community in the true 
Science of Life— Theosophy. | STUDENT 
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м Some Views on XXth Century Problems * 


Psychology анд Crime 
I^ the pages of a popular contemporary 
Professor Münsterberg describes what he 
calls “ The Third Degree," the measure- 
ment of reaction intervals in suspected crim- 
inals. A large number of words are recited 
to the suspect, some dealing with the crime, 
some not. То each he replies by the first 
word aroused in his mind by association. The 
interval preceding the reply is accurately meas- 
ured. If he is guilty, the interval is lengthened 
after words related to his crime, this interval 
being due to the mind’s rejection of incrimin- 
ating words and endeavor to find innocent 
ones. Its attempt may however be a failure. 
A lengthened interval followed by an incrimin- 
ating word, is therefore regarded as very 
strong evidence of guilt. Thus if the crime be 
theft, and, after the recitation of a number of 
innocent words with rapid replies, say at the 
interval of eight-tenths of a second, the word 
cash is introduced, a natural reply would 
be box. This, the mind, inspired by the sense 
of guilt, rejects, substituting perhaps key — 
which is worse; perhaps brass — which might 
be worse; perhaps wood which, having no 
natural place after cash, is very suspicious. 
Moreover, the rejection of the first word and 
the substitution of another has taken time, 
perhaps doubled the interval. 

But is it not obvious that once the purpose 
of the examination is known, the nervous inno- 
cent man or woman would behave exactly as 
the guilty? Such a person is, moreover, likely 
to be in an extremely suggestible condition, 
and, confronted with a strong cool examining 
mind perhaps prepossessed by — ог quickly 
acquiring — a clear-cut opinion, might readily 
receive and utter the thoughts and respond 
to the expectations of the examiner, 

Consequently whatever the value of this 
method for the detection of crime for the first 
few months of its introduction, until its pur- 
pose was generally known, we should say that 
thereafter it would be worse than valueless. 

STUDENT 


Lost Perspective 
CCORDING to а well-known writer 
(“J. В) in the London Christian 
World, altruism made its first appear- 
ance with Christianity. Speaking of man’s 
sympathy for the sufferings and weaknesses 
of others, this writer says: 


It is. at. this point we note the marvelous work of 
Christianity in the soul’s development. Paganism has 
no such conception of vicarious endurance as the 


Gospel offers. 


Quoting a few lines from Euripides, he goes 
on: 


When we compare with this the feeling of Jesus 
and of Paul, the sacrificial temper which could be 
“never elated while one man’s oppressed,” and which, 
working in the modern consciousness, makes it im- 
possible for us to be satisfied with our luxury while 
our brother is in want, we see the advance that 
humanity has made. 


He evidently knows nothing of the ethical 
teachings of Buddhism, nor can he ever have 


read the Egyptian so-called Book of the Dead. 
From other of his articles we know that he 
has read the Bhagavad Gita; so he must have 
forgotten the description of * the man of puri- 
fied heart" in the fifth chapter, “ living " — 
as Burnouf translates the passage — “ the 
life of all that lives," (vivant de la cie de tous 
les vivants) ; or, in a better known version, 
" for whom the only self is the Self of all 
creatures." 

Whilst revising his conceptions of “ Pagan- 
ism” he might also look around and ask him- 
self whether the social conditions of modern 
peoples does really suggest to him a “ sacrificial 
temper" as pervading everywhere, “ making 
it impossible for us to be satisfied with our 
luxury while our brother is in want.” ! Wheth- 
er, in fact, in order to make his point, he has 
not found a double misrepresentation to be 
necessary. 

But if he is right about the modern world, 
a considerable difficulty comes in view. Christ- 
тап students are supposed to cultivate a becom- 
ing admiration for "the marvelous works of 
God." We should think they would be over- 
whelmed with a more than equivalent aston- 
ishment at the marvelous fact that God did not 
awaken altruism in the human heart, or inspire 
its utterance, until 2000 years ago. And this 
astonishment would have led to a little study 
outside the official curriculum, a study in the 
course of which they would have discovered 
the truth of Saint Augustine's assertion — 
that the Christian religion, under other names, 
has never not been on earth: and of Christ's 
assertion: Before Abraham «was, I am. 

But perhaps the real fault is at the door of 
science, which, despite the traditions of every 
great nation and the obvious lessons of archae- 
ological research, still regards 2000 vears as 
covering a very considerable fraction — say a 
fifth — of human civilized history. Following 
Theosophy, she will presently add a few 
ciphers to the denominator of that fraction. 

STUDENT 


Self-Expression 
N the current Hibbert Journal, Professor 
Seth tries to deal with a difficulty which 
seems to be arising in the minds of Christ- 
ians who read Nietzsche. Nietzsche preached 
what he caled self-erpression at any cost — 
to others. Christianity preaches self-abnega- 
tion, self-suppression, and the like virtues. 
Which is right? The answer turns, of course, 
upon the meaning of the word self. It сап be 
used for the self of common life, which, un- 
checked, is absolutely selfish, absolutely regard- 
less of the world of men, thinks only of its 
own interests and, either of its own sensual 
enjoyment or — on a higher scale, and for that 
purpose suppressing sensuality — of its own 
power. 

It can be used for that other self which, 
in its initial manifestations as conscience, ap- 
pears to the ordinary man to be, if within him- 
self, other than himself. As conscience it man- 
ifests as controller of the selfish self. To fol- 
low its bidding leads to the line of conduct 
called self-abnegation and so on. "The other 


line, in its lower aspect, that of sensuality, 
leads as everyone knows, to disease, dimming 
of consciousness, and death. In its higher 
aspect, the pursuit of personal power, it leads 
to estrangement from others and the estrange- 
ment of others; and, as everyone knows who 
is not hypnotized by the glowing delirium of 
Nietzsche, to a fierce, hard, narrowing con- 
sciousness which, before finally ceasing to be 
altogether, ceases to be properly human. 

But on the other path, according to the 
whole-heartedness and wisdom of its pursuit. 
another self, self actual, gradually awakes and 
one day spreads wide wings in a sunlight which 
has never been seen or suspected by the first 
self, though it shines over all the earth. The 
Christians have thought of this awakening as 
only occurrable at death and so have given it 
an unreality and remoteness that has weakened 
all their teaching. Or in other cases they have 
confused it with the phenomenon known as 
conversion, with which it has nothing to do. 
Had they not made these mistakes the world 
would be a thousand years in advance of where 
it is, and we should have had no Nietzsche. 

Give up thy life if thou wouldst live, has in 
every age been the burden of humanity's 
teachers. In modern terms, service, sacrifice, 
is the way to freedom. STUDENT 


Pulpit Autobiography 
I? is an old saying that no man can talk at 
all without giving us more or less auto- 
biography; but this is so extremely true 
that one wonders it has not been noted in the 
frequent discussions about the failing power 
of the pulpits, lessening congregations, and in- 
creasing emptiness of the training colleges. А 
preacher can inspire others to do and believe 
no more than he himself is doing and believing. 

But his words must not outrun belief by an 
inch, even unconsciously; or there will be the 
enfeebling and repellant note of insincerity. 
A congregation will gather to listen about hell, 
to be told they are going there, if the preacher's 
words are weighted to the very full with his 
belief in that awful doctrine. It will gather to 
listen about God if the words are weighted 
with the speaker's actual consciousness of the 
Presence. But the weight of that tremendous 
theme is lacking. Unconsciously to the preach- 
er and to the audience, the words ring some- 
what hollow, are therefore dull, and the audi- 
ence diminishes. 

If the preacher is urging the act of prayer, 
the bringing the consciousness into the pres- 
ence of God; or the daily act of realizing the 
injunction to love thy neighbor as thyself — 
the act, done at some part of the day, of so 
expanding the heart, that manifest action must 
follow — if he is not daily achieving both, 
with a power begotten of long practice, his 
words will prevail with no one, interest no one. 
They will only prevail and interest in the exact 
proportion of the sincerity behind them; and 
their failure is the measure of the insincerity. 
For people would as fully like to be compelling- 
ly stimulated to prayer and to compassion as to 
read a powerful novel or see a thrilling plav. 
The history of religion proves that. STUDENT 
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Geology in Legend 
EOLOGY might perhaps occasionally 
soften its austerities by the study of 
legends — in this country, of Indian 
legends. ‘There are one or two legends of the 
Yosemite Valley Indians which are at least 
suggestive of a land link once uniting our 
Western strip with India. "These people be- 
lieve that their forefathers formerly lived far 
away in the West, wandering thence for some 
immeasurable period of time until they at last 
found themselves in the valley which still bears 
one of the names they have given to it. So 
far as the living are concerned, return to that 
happy land is impossible, for the sea now rolls 
between. But the Great Spirit which guided 
the Eastward wanderings permits the dead to 
go back to the primal home. The dead were 
burned and the funeral ceremonies were de- 
signed to aid them in their long journey, to 
point out the direction and 
as it would seem, to in- 
dicate the exact spot to 
which they were to orient 
themselves. The mourn- 
ers, circling around the 
burning pile, used to stop 
at the northwest corner; 
and then, pointing to the 
West, to chant the word 
"Him-i-la-ya" ! Have we 
not here the very name of 
the most prominent fea- 
ture of that “land in the 
West" from which they 
think they came? 

There is another legend 
that belongs to the whole 
picture. It reports that 
two little boys once went 
down to the river to swim. 
After they had swum they 
were tired and slept. And 
whilst they slept, the rock 
on which they lay gradually began to lift until 
at last it was nearly as high as the moon. With 
this we remember that while Lemuria was 
sinking, California was rising. 

So putting the legends together, they suggest 
that this people began to wander Eastward 
from India, Northern India, while as yet Le- 
murian remnants bridged the Pacific. Their 
wanderings naturally covered a long time be- 
cause they covered a long space; but finally 
they reached California. And bv that time 
the sea was behind them instead of the lands 
they had crossed. The legend of the boys 
who swam and slept appears to be a memory 
of the changes still under way in their new 
home after their arrival. STUDENT 
The Seven Cities of Cibola 
Г Lincoln County, New Mexico, thirty miles 

north of White Oaks, are the ruins of 

Gran Quivira. Their extent proves that 
they were once the center of a large population, 
as does the fact that they are surrounded by 
many other ruins. There is evidence, moreover, 
that a large number of towns have been buried 
under volcanic lava and ashes. The unex- 


pected nature of the catastrophe is shown by 
the heaps of corn and the skeletons found in 
the ruins. A great river of lava, called the 
Mal-Pais, extends for forty miles through 
Otero, Socorro and Lincoln Counties, and con- 
tains ruins filled with volcanic ash or partly 
submerged with lava. 

Coronado in 1540 went in search of the 
“Seven Cities of Gold," and heard of the 
grand city of Quivira, where there were prince- 
lv palaces, three or four stories high built of 
stone, decorated with jewels, and the roofs 
covered with gold; the streets broad and shad- 
ed with trees, gardens resplendent and women 
wondrously beautiful. But when he arrived all 
this had vanished and he found nothing but 
an ordinary pueblo town. 

Coronado was hunting something that had 
long ceased to be an actual existence on earth 
and was now only a symbolic record; for, as 


H. P. Blavatsky says, "these seven caves, 
seven cities, etc., etc., stand in every case for 
the seven centers or zones upon which the 
seven primitive groups of the first Root-Race 
were born." Nevertheless here had been a 
people who were aware of the history of the 
Root-Races and had preserved its records. 
How much more is there lying burnt and 
buried beneath the lava and ashes than what 
has so far been found? And how long is it 
since the volcanic overflow took place? 

Here is surely the proper line along which 
to search for the antiquity of America, not 
among the pots and bones of the savages and 
outcasts. We have Indian tribes in varying 
degrees of culture, the better classes of which 
show by their character and traditions that 
they are escaped descendants of the peoples 
who were in bulk exterminated by the cata- 
clysm. Everything points to the conclusion 
that America has been the home of great pre- 
historic civilizations with wonderful know- 
ledge; and that cataclysms brought their race- 
cycle to an end; all in accordance with the 
teachings of the Secret Doctrine and with the 
conchisions deducible from the facts obtained 
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by archaeology as a whole. Students of In- 
dian lore have amassed a treasury of symbol 
and legend proving the former general acquain- 
tance with the universal Wisdom-Religion and 
its symbols. Yet, in face of all this cumulative 
evidence, other students are still endeavoring 
to trace a history of mankind based on the old 
evolutionist ideas, and to show that this con- 
tinent has been peopled only by successive 
races of primitive savages. It looks as if 
science were largely an occupation discon- 
nected from actual life and dealing with a class 
of ideas that do not affect the real beliefs of 
people; since different and contrary theories 
can exist side by side, even in the same book, 
without arousing any sense of inconsistency. 
It is also clear that there are two chief strains 
of influence in speculation, the one tending to 
foster the animalistic views of human nature 
and the other tending to represent man as the 
heir of long ages of glor- 
ious achievement. These 
two strains of thought 
are everywhere apparent, 
causing everywhere con- 
flict. They stand for the 
influences that are respec- 
tively against and for the 
progress of the race. 
STUDENT 


Copyright in Indian Music 
NE reason why we 
have so little of the 
Red Man’s music 
is that the Red Men are 
very conservative of it. 
A song is regarded as the 
property of the composer 
and is usually restricted 
to his family, no Indian 
venturing to sing a song 
that does not belong to his 
* family. This at least is 
the case with many of the tribes, and was a 
more general custom among them before the 
advent of white civilization broke down some 
of the barriers of their customs. 

A writer in the Craftsman, who is trying to 
collect Indian music in order to preserve it, 
states that it is often very difficult to obtain 
a song because the Indian who sang it yester- 
day will refuse to repeat it today on the 
ground that it is another man's song and must 
not be given to the white man. Опе Indian 
said that their songs were the only things the 
white man had left them, and now the white 
man wanted to take them away too. The 
writer says it took him many months to per- 
suade this man and his neighbors that what 
was taken away was also left; which seenis 
like sophistry, as what the Indian meant was 
the exclusive right to the song. Song and in- 
cantation mean the same thing to many ancient 
peoples, and that thing differs from what ei- 
ther of them means with us today. As one of 
the most potent external aids to the evocation 
of higher potencies in man and in nature, 
music and song had their place in the ancient 
Sacred Mysteries. STUDENT 
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Physical Immortality 

HERE is a small but very important cor- 

ner of the field of physiology which, 

when the right kind of attention is direct- 
ed to it, may start us on a promising search for 
methods of prolonging life. As most people 
know, we begin physical life as a small mass 
of uniform cells. As the organs appear, the 
cells of which they are composed, very com- 
plex, enlarged and differentiated, are products 
of the small, simple, primitive cells. But not 
all of these thus disappear. They are to be 
found throughout life entangled among the 
higher cells to which their brethren gave rise. 
It is their duty, as the higher cells wear out, 
to evolve in the same way and replace them. 
Each higher cell, such as that of muscle, gland, 
or nerve, has practically foregone all functions 
save the one which is especially wanted of it. 
But especially has it foregone the function of 
multiplication. It lives its life, does its work, 
and dies without producing any successor. The 
successor has to be provided by one of the 
entangled primitive cells. In the early years 
of life they are very well equal to their task. 
And each of them is moreover extremely ready 
to become two, and those two, four; so as to 
be capable of supplying any number of gaps in 
the ranks of their highly differentiated breth- 
ren. Now and then they take — in the super- 
fluous exuberance of their vitality — to mul- 
tiplying without reason or warrant; and then 
а cancer results. 

In the later years of life, as the frequent 
cancers show, these cells retain vitality enough 
to multiply, but not enough to undertake the 
more exacting work of passing into higher 
forms, As the older and complexer cells, 
which also show diminished vitality, wear out 
and cease to function, they are not replaced. 

We have many pieces of apparatus in the 
body which work well enough to show what 
they are intended for and might do, but which 
yet work ineffectively. One of these is the 
very elaborate machinery for repelling bacter- 
ial invasion and dealing with it when it has 
happened. This is of course always at work, 
or we should all be dead tomorrow; but it 
does not work well, or we should never have 
any bacterial disease. 

Another piece of apparatus, with which we 
have just dealt, is apparently intended to en- 
able us to live for ever, or an immense length 
of time. It fails because the primitive cells, 
everywhere present, fail in vitality necessary 
to enable them to replace worn out complex 
cells. Why they do so is partly the problem 
of the physiologist, more that of the philoso- 
pher and moralist. A bacterium, given reason- 
ably good conditions about him, is relatively 
immortal When he feels his system getting 
weak, he concentrates his whole living mater- 
ial, himself, into one point. He becomes as 
it were a pillow where the feathers have all 
‘gathered at one end. Around himself, the new 
:point, he fashions a new wall and escapes 
‘through the old one. Then the free point 
'becomes a new bacterium, really the same as 
the old one but with a perfectly renewed lease 
of life. The mystery of that curious rejuvena- 


tion we have never understood. But a bacter- 
ium is only a cell, and what one cell can do 
cannot be totally beyond the possibilities of 
another. 

Humanity's problem is not how to discover 
a new serum. It is to discover how to live, 
instead of wasting vitality. The vitality spent 
in digesting a meal proper in quantity and 
quality, is more than replaced. It may be that 
in ideal life the vitality spent in all work and 
feeling would be fully replaced in the very 
act. We habitually spend a great deal that 
brings no return whatever. The problem is 
therefore the philosophical problem of how to 
live, how to work, how to feel, how to spend 
productively. It is a problem in philosophical 
ethics and morals. STUDENT 


A Yard of Soil 
AP industrious statistician, perhaps desir- 
ous to measure the total aliveness of 
the earth, selected two average plots, 
4 feet by 4, of meadow and forest floor. 
Everything on these two suríaces, and to a 
depth of about an inch, was removed and 
examined for life. The forest patch gave 112 
living animal items, including coleoptera, hem- 
iptera, hymenoptera, spiders, other arthropods, 
annelids, gasteropods, cocoons and eggs. There 
were also 194 seeds or fruits. Multiplying 
these numbers for an acre, we get nearly a 
million and a half of animals and more than 
two million seeds and fruits. For the meadow 
acre, however, the animal life rises to nearly 
14 million animals and 34 million seeds. 
But the investigator, who contributes his 
figures to Science, should have also counted 
the many thousands of fungi spores to the 
cubic inch and carried that amount out into 
terms of an acre. And then he might have 
examined the same inch for its millions of 
bacteria. That is as much as he could have 
done. But we know that there are bacteria 
bevond the limit of microscopic visibility. If 
he could have counted these, every fragment or 
speck of dead stick would have become for 
him a thronging universe. STUDENT 


Bats and Darwinism 

CCORDING to the doctrine of develop- 
ment as taught by Darwin all the differ- 
ent species of mammalia have branched 
out from a few root-types and have become 
persistent through some chance peculiarity of 
structure which has given them the advantage 
over their competitors less fortunate. "Thus 
the giraffe is said to be derived from some 
remote, ancestral, long-necked deer whose ac- 
cidental abnormality enabled him to browse 
upon the leaves of trees, while his short-necked 

relations starved to death leaving no issue. 
The case of bats presents a problem not so 
easily explained. The common bat is simply 
an insectivorous mouse whose power of flight 
is due to the possession of enormously elong- 
ated fingers webbed with a membrane delicate 
but strong. If we endeavor to imagine the 
primeval mouse which made the first approach 
to the cheiropterous (or hand-winged) type, 
we see at once that any change in the direc- 


tion of a bat's wing must be distinctly to his 
disadvantage in progression ‘on the ground. 
Long before flight could have become possible 
the long-fingered mouse would have been 
squeezed out of existence in the fierce struggle 
where the fit alone survive. According to 
Theosophy, the drastic alteration of the paw 
of general inammalian type to the bat’s wing, 
took place in the astral period of evolution 
long before the physical plane was reached, 
so that the missing link will never be discov- 
ered as a fossil in the rocks. Ages before the 
bat emerged upon the plane of physical exist- 
ence with its strife and competition for the 
means of life, the shadowy forms designed to 
be the future bats already had been perfected 
into the shapes familiar to us as they flutter 
in the summer evening air. And the same is 
true of many another undiscovered (and physi- 
cally undiscoverable) root type whose diver- 
gent representatives we studv today. 
STUDENT 


The Cure ef the Morphine Habit 

OR some time the papers have been pub- 

lishing paragraphs concerning the virtues 

of the plant Combretum Sundaicum as a 
cure for the morphine and opium habits. The 
rumors gained ground and at last an experi- 
mental inquiry was undertaken at the Meda 
Lodge Sanatorium for Inebriates, London. 
Dr. McBride, the Superintendent, has issued 
a preliminary report of a set of cases. and this 
has been furnished by the secretary to the 
English medical papers. The powers of the 
plant in removing the craving appear to be 
real and marked, and no ill effects have been 
noticed. It is given as an infusion, one-and-a- 
half ounces of leaves and young shoots being 
boiled for four hours in water, more water 
being added from time to time to keep the 
product at the quantity of a quart. This is 
placed in two pint bottles, carefully corked 
and in the dark. They are marked А and B, 
and into А is mixed the victim's ordinary 
day's dose of his narcotic. From that bottle 
he takes about an ounce at intervals of two 
hours, each time refilling it from B. When 
B is empty А is finished without further re- 
plenishment. The next quart is treated in 
the same way. save that decidedly less of the 
narcotic is put into А. After a short time none 
is put there. 

It is recommended that in severe cases the 
patient should be under medical supervision. 
In mild cases a trustworthy friend or attendant 
should be constantly present. The days of 
treatment should also be free from business 
work or cares. In all the reported cases the 
patients have expressed surprise and gratifi- 
cation at the ease with which the loss of their 
narcotic was borne. It should always be ex- 
plained to the victims of a narcotic that unless 
the habit has gone very far indeed, the crav- 
ing, unsatisfied, dies easily and quickly. 

Independently of this, the action of the 
Combretum Sundatcum has not been ascer- 
tained. It seems possible that the American 
indigen, Combretum Coccineum or Purpureum 
would serve the purpose as well, M. D. 
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Buccal Incubation in Fishes 

N article on fishes that hatch their eggs 

in their mouths appears in the Scientific 

American Supplement. Fish have vari- 
ous ways of incubating their eggs, and this 
way will be novel to many readers. With most 
fish the female lays hundreds of thousands or 
millions of eggs a year and abandons them; 
the greater number of the eggs and of the 
small fish hatched from them become the prey 
of numerous enemies. Some fish are ovovivi- 
parous and hatch the eggs within the body. 
In some the eggs remain attached to the body 
until they are hatched. Other fish again build 
a species of nest and watch over the eggs. 
Buccal incubation, it appears, is not very un- 
common; the eggs, after being laid and ferti- 
lized, are placed in the mouth of either the 
male or the female. As they are in a compact 
mass which fills and even distends that mouth, 
it is supposed that the parent has to fast dur- 
ing incubation. STUDENT 


Relative Levels ef Land анд Sea 
HE relative levels of land and sea change 
as time goes on. Is this due to an ab- 
solute change in the level of the land or 
to an absolute change in the level of the sea? 
Both. The changes in land-level can be proven 
in other ways than by comparison with the sea- 
level; geologists know this. Also it is proven 
by levelling and bench-marks that the absolute 
level of the sea changes. Hence it is of no 
use to estimate the one by the other, unless we 


know one of the two accurately and inde- 
pendently. 

But great errors have been made in the past 
by assuming that the sea-level is constant, А 
writer in the London Geological Magazine, 
however, shows that the sea-level must fluc- 
tuate. 

It seems that Playfair many years ago enun- 
ciated a law to the effect that: 


By the principle of hydrostatic level, it is clearly 
impossible that the ocean should rise or fall per- 
manently at one place without being similarly af- 
fected everywhere. It is certain, therefore, that the 
changes being in different directions in different 
places, must be due to movements of the solid crust. 


In the above syllogism, the word "perman- 
ently" is obviously used in the sense of a fair- 
ly long time, say a few years; otherwise the 
conclusion does not follow from the premiss. 
But Playfair's law was untrue. The hydro- 
static principle asserts that water will keep its 
level if unacted on by forces other than grav- 
itation, and if quiescent. The very same prin- 
ciple which declares that still water will be 
level, also declares that moving water cannot 
be level. For the currents are caused either 
by an external force, such as wind, which piles 
the water up, or else by the very effort to re- 
gain level. But there are currents in the 
ocean; therefore the ocean is not level. 

А capital example of a syllogism built on 
a mere assumption as premiss: 


The sea must be level. 


Dut the relative levels of 
sea and land change. 
Therefore it must be the 
land that moves. 
But, as we have seen, the first 
premiss is false. The effect 
of currents is to pile up the 
water; and, when we consider 
that the ocean is about a 
thousand times as broad as it 
is deep, we shall hardly be sat- 
isfied to compare it with water 
in a pot. It is in fact, more 
like a film. It is easy to see 
how a very slight difference 
of air-pressure in different 
places would cause a differ- 
ence of level, which, though 
relatively small, might amount 
absolutely to many feet. It is 
known that the water at one 
end of Lake Michigan is high- 
er than it is at the other, on 
account of the wind. Again, 
water that is flowing under 
the influence of gravity must 
necessarily be higher towards 
its source. Hence, what with 
wind and barometric differen- 
ces and currents, it is evident 
that the surface of the ocean 
is not level. The writer re- 
ferred to maintains that secu- 
lar changes in the direction of 
currents produce correspond- 
ing secular changes in the sea-level adjacent 
to various coasts; and gives data showing how 
these changes have been proven by surveying. 
STUDENT 


The Sequoia Gigantea 


HE Californian “ big tree’ is the largest 
tree known, in a general sense, but is 
outrivaled in height by the Eucalyptus 

amygdalina or "messmate gum" of Australia, 
one of which has been felled measuring 470 
feet, and in girth by the Adansonia,- which is 
really a plant and not a tree. 

It has been estimated that the largest are 
at least 5000 years old, says The Rural Cali- 
fornian, and that they survived the glacial 
period which devastated so much of the con- 
tinent — the /atest glacial period, a Theoso- 
phist would say. The petrifed forests of 
Arizona are supposed to be remains of Sequoia 
forests which “ went down to the primeval 
sea, were covered with sandstone, and rose 
again.” A large number of fossil species are 
known, showing that the genus was widely 
distributed in Europe, Asia, and North Amer- 
ica. The name is said to come from a Chero- 
kee chief called Sequoya. 

The only other species in this genus is the 
Redwood (S. sempervirens), which does not 
attain the girth of the other species, though 
taller and much more abundant. The Se- 
quoias are conifers, forming one of several 
surviving links connecting the two families of 
the firs and the cypresses. STUDENT 
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A VISITOR to Visingsó in the spring 
or in early summer when the fruit 
trees are blossoming and Nature has 
put on her fresh green dress, will surely never 
forget the beauty of the island. He will get 
the impression that the whole water-girt hill is 
one great garden with all its different kinds of 
trees and flowers. This refers especially to 
that part of it where the Royal Forest is lo- 
cated, but all over the island you will scarcely 
find a single cottage that does not lie as if em- 
bedded in green, some of them having beau- 
tiful gardens and orchards. The cottages are 
usually painted red and white, have tiled roofs 
and look very homelike and inviting when you 
step inside the gate of the yard. А 

The people at Visingsó are friendly and hos- 
pitable when you get acquainted with them, 
and this seems nowadays to be easier than 
formerly, for tourists and summer guests lave 
changed the conditions during late years. · In 
former days the islanders are said to have been 
very reserved and vigilant in their dealings 
with strangers. More than the people in other 
parts of Sweden they avoided all intercourse 
with outsiders. "They very seldom married 
people from the mainland, and did not like to 
have newcomers move to Visingsö to live. Be- 
cause of this the islanders have retained many 
characteristics of the olden time. Among 
themselves they are talkative, lively and good- 
humored and hold so strongly together that it 
is said that if one of them becomes your enemy 
you will find them all against you; while, on 
the contrary, if one of them becomes vour 
friend you will soon have friends all over the 
island. 

In general the inhabitants of Visingó are 
cautious in business, and as they have very few 
needs a certain air of plenty and content pre- 
vails throughout the whole community. Most 
of them are farmers, and gardening and bee- 
keeping provide many with an extra income. 
The women take part in all kinds of farming 
and gardening, and. like the men, they are ex- 
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| used to hold Ьу the instructed brain, 


The heart leads surelier.— Robert Browning 


At Beautiful Visings 


perts at handling the oar. As islanders they 
often have to brave the dangers of restless and 
violent Lake Vettern, but they have learned to 
know it so well that accidents seldom happen. 

The old national dress formerly used at Vis- 
ingsó is described as follows: for the men, 
gray military-looking coats made of homespun, 
hooked, not buttoned ; buckskin breeches; blue 
stockings with black leather straps and brass 
buckles; shoes with high wooden heels. They 
also used black broad-brimmed hats or fur 
caps. 


MIDNIGHT 
USHED are the fretful noises of the day, 
Shadows and mystery their vigils keep, 
While through the darkness earth pursues her way, 
Enwrapped in silence deep; 


$o still, so still, that when the night-wind stirs, 
And like a stealthy footstep rustles by, 

А murmurous whisper moves the pines and firs 
With deep, low-breathing sigh. 

All nature vibrates with a noiseless beat, 
The ceaseless pulsing of the ocean's breast, 

And countless mystic throbbings that repeat 


Humanity's unrest.— Clara Boise Bush іл New 
Orleans Times: Democrat 


The women wore homespun jackets, hooked 
together and with long coat-tafls, short skirts 
of striped stuff; white stockings and black 
shoes. Оп their heads the married women 
wore white starched linen head-dresses, ar- 
ranged so that they fitted closely around the 
forehead and tied at the neck into a knot with 
large corners standing out on both sides. The 
unmarried women wore caps. 

This dress has gradually disappeared, and 
so have also many of the old-fashioned cot- 
tages built of logs, and with turf roofs. 

About the origin of the beautiful Royal For- 


est at Visingsö is told a little story. In 1832 
some inspectors visited the royal domain at 
Visingsö in order to evict some poor people 
who had no right to live on its grounds. 
When the inspectors came to the gate be- 
tween the fields and the forest they found a 
small cottage there, in which an old woman 
was living. Around the cottage was a little 
garden-plot and in this they saw three oaks, 
one of them stunted, but the other two unusu- 
ally fine trees. When asked about the oaks the 
old woman said that she had, over forty years 
before, planted them herself and had ever 
since carefully guarded them; but it had not 
been possible for her to prevent some mis- 
chievous person from stunting the growth of 
one of them. The inspectors ordered the 
stunted oak to be:cut down, and pieces of it 
were sent to Stockholm for examination. It 
was found to be of first rate quality and then 
and there it was decided to use the roval 
domain for oak plantations on a large scale. 
The old woman was permitted to keep her 
little cottage during her lifetime as a reward 
for her care of the oak trees, a care which 
had such unforeseen result. Thus originated 
the noble Royal Forest at Visingsö; and it is 
now, with its oaks, beeches, firs, pines and 
larch-trees, one of the most beautiful and well- 
conserved forests in the world. "The straight 
rows of arching trees, the soft turf, the pure 
air, the fragrance of the firs, the singing of 
thousands of birds, almost convince vou that 
you have come to a paradise when you spend 
the early summer days at beautiful Visingsö. 
Those who know something about the mili- 
tant, on-sweeping, compassionate and ever- 
victorious methods of Katherine Tingley in 
making Theosophy an actual living power in 
human life, with practical, not theoretical re- 
sults, can easily see in the Visingsö of today 
the heart-center of a new life for Sweden — 
nay. for all Europe. The opportunities of 
Saint Dirgitta's dav have returned and to 
grasp them a Leader is at hand. STUDENT 
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A Life Theosophical 


OME years ago the life and work of Mis- 
tress Dorothy Wadham was referred to 
in these columns. The following, from 

Unity, is of special interest at this time when 
woman is doing so much along educational 
lines, апа when the greatest and most far- 
reaching educational work known in centuries 
is now being inaugurated in England by a wo- 
man, Katherine Tingley, Leader of the UNtr- 
VERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL So- 
ciety throughout the world. 


A curious account has recently been published of 
the work of a woman who was contemporary with 
Queen Elizabeth, and to whose strong hand, clear 
head and warm heart the University of Oxford owes 
one of its noble colleges. 

Dorothy Wadham was the daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Petre and was born in 1534. Before she was 
twenty she married Nicholas Wadham. They lived 
a long, quiet country life. On his death she was 
seventy-five years old, and his will left her residuary 
legatee, "upon special trust reposed in 
her that she will bestow such sums as 
«ome to her to such uses as I have re- 
quested her, and she hath assented there- 
unto." 


Within six weeks of her husband's 
death Dorothy Wadham began the task 
they had together planned. At seventy- 
five years of age she set herself to found, 
build and govern a new college for the 
University of Oxford. 


Land was bought for six hundred 
pounds. The buildings consisted of cham- 
bers, hall, library and chapel. Four years 
sufficed to complete them, and Wadham 
College remains today one of the most 
beautiful groups of buildings in beautiful 
Oxford. 

The residents in the college and recip- 
ients of the bounty of the foundress were 
а warden, fifteen fellows, fifteen scholars, 
two chaplains and two clerks. By way of 
servants there were two cooks, two but- 
lers, a manciple, a janitor, and a barber 
who bore the dignified title of the “ Bar- 
bitonsor.” Every one of these men was appointed to 
his place by Dorothy Wadham. She turned over to 
their support her whole fortune, reserving only an 
annuity of two hundred pounds. 

The constitution of the college was written by her. 
She claimed and used the right to fill all vacancies. 
Her knowledge of every detail of the life of the 
place was marvelous, although she apparently never 
visited it, She decreed the length of the “ disputa- 
tions” and the hour for "suppinge," selected the 
«ook and determined who should succeed him on his 
death. Long absences from the college were forbid- 
den by her, and even the quarters which were to be 
occupied by the chaplains —" the two chambers 
on the right side of the gate that hath but one studdy 
a peece" — she personally selected. 

Only nine years of life remained to Dorothy. Wad- 
ham after her husband's death. She died in 1618 and 
was buried in Ilminster church. Her faithful servant 
ordered “ mourning gownes for all the Fellowes and 
Scollers of the Colledge,’ and contributed twenty 
pounds for the better enlarging of the funeral feast. 
So, rich in years and in honors, Dorothy Wadham 
sleeps, having accomplished in the nine years before 
she was eighty-four a work of beneficence which 
shall last as long as English scholarship endures. 


After reading this let no woman hereafter 
say “I am old; therefore my duties to human- 
ity no longer claim me. I would live selfishly, 
quenching, not feeding, my soul’s light.” Nay 
— the sunset time might be the golden time 
of every life. STUDENT 


Woman апд the Stage 
N a recent number of the Theater Maga- 
sine Archie Bell writes as follows. Н.Н. 


Woman has done more for the theater than any 
other single force. 'The theater has done more for 
woman than any other institution. 

These are broad statements; but a glance at the 
facts in the case will prove them to be sound... . 
One forgets that four centuries ago woman had no 
connexion with the theater, on the stage or in the 
audience; today, after a short period, as time moves, 
she is the predominant factor in the playhouse, and 
without her the institution would suddenly crumble 
to decay. 

Woman found the theater a house for coarse jest- 
ing and a rendezvous for men who today go to 
the bar-room for a similar purpose. She lifted it to 
its rightful place and established or re-established 
acting as an art beside painting, sculpture and poesy. 
She cleansed it and, unwilling to let it go its own 
way, thereafter she cast her own fortune with it 
and became the chief factor in its evolution, 

It is but a little time since Shakespeare lived and 
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wrote his immortal dramas, yet the bard never saw 
one of his female characters enacted by a woman. 
The Poftias, Juliets, Desdemonas and Ophelias of 
his time were boys— some of them forty years of 
age — and one old chronicler tells us that real kings 
were sometimes kept waiting for the performance 
to begin because the stage queens were delayed in 
shaving. Shakespeare wrote for an audience of men, 
hence the plausibility of the contention that Shy- 
lock and Hamlet were conceived and first executed 
as characters of broad comedy, quite bereft of all 
the philosophical and psychological grandeur with 
which time has encompassed them. 

The róle of Juliet, for instance, is full of coarse 
retorts and vulgarities that might have been highly 
diverting to the wine-flushed crowd that heard her 
(him) talking from the balcony. Woman became 
Juliet and the world saw reflected in her character 
all the beautiful and sacred traits of feminine grace 
and modesty. This evolution of the Italian maiden 
is fairly typical of what has resulted from the 
appearance of woman on the stage and her kcener 
perceptions at work in the audience. 

There has been a full compensation for her mission, 
however, and if she has raised the status of the play- 
houses to its present high plane, she has derived 
equal benefit for her labors. 'loday the author (if 
he chance to be a man) thinks first of the woman in 
his audience and aims to please her. His second 
thought is of the female characters in his play... . 

On the stage the question of "woman's rights" 
is passé and seldom mentioned. It is generally con- 
ceded that she has attained a full sway and a cru- 
sade for "men's rights" in the plays of the day would 


' be as apropos as the crusades that are now con- 


ducted with vigor by the opposite sex in other chan- 
nels of life. The reigning favorites of the day 
could be counted on the ten fingers, if only male 
actors were to be named. Woman is predominant 
in influence and far in the majority in numbers. 


Jottings and Doings 

HE harp that belonged to the lovely 

Empress Josephine is chief among the 

many objects of interest in the valuable 
historical collection gathered at Malmaison, 
Josephine’s chateau near l'aris. It is sur- 
mounted by a gilt imperial eagle, bears on its 
mahogany sides three bronze bas-reliefs repre- 
senting Apollo, Minerva, and Harmony. Min- 
erva holds a shield bearing the letter “ J ° for 
Josephine. 

Beautiful Malmaison is owned by the French 
people who cherish it for Josephine's sake. It 
has been restored almost to its original appear- 
ance and is the museum for a rare collection 
of beautiful objects of great histori- 
cal interest. 

The Empress Josephine is one of 
those noble characters in history who 
live in the heart; whose memory is 
perennially fresh, not alone in France 
but the world over. Courage, loyalty, 
womanly dignity and sweetness were 
combined in her, and the great in- 
justice which she bore with truly 
saintlike patience lifts her above the 
level even of great ones and thrones 
her as Empress in a higher sense 
than did the title which she bore. Н. 


PaTRIOTIC Americans in Paris are 
interesting themselves in the purchase 
of a celebrated house recently offered 
for sale there. Оп account of its 
association with the early history of 
the United States, through one of 
Columbia's most splendid sons, it is 
hoped to procure the property and 
perpetuate it as a museum or Ameri- 
can Club. 'The house was built by Benjamin 
Franklin and occupied by him during part of 
his residence in Paris. It is situated near the 
Champs Elysées and is marked by a medall- 
ion bearing the portrait and name of its orig- 
inal illustrious owner. 

Another interesting association and one 
which links this house to France as well as 
to America is the fact that it was for a time 
the home of Napoleon and Josephine in those 
happier days before the “ Little General " had 
become the mighty emperor. STUDENT 


Nearly three hundred delegates present at the re- 
cent convention of the Illinois Federation of Wo- 
men's Clubs heard from Mrs, Adlai Stevenson, wife 
of the ex-vice-president, the “humane” side of the 
race suicide argument. 

“There is no thoughtful woman in America,” said 
Mrs. Stevenson, “who has not been more than star- 
tled by the appeal for larger families. While this 
appeal has been most urgent, I do not recall that 
there has been one word in reference to the health 
or life of the mother, nor has the ability of the 
mother, physically, mentally, morally, spiritually, or 
financially, to rear children, been touched upon. 

The question should not be how many children, 
but their condition and what kind of children they 
will make. This plea for the little ones, that some 
thought should be given to prolonging the life of the 
mother and thus protect the babes, should occupy 
first place in the work of mother's clubs. The size 
of the family is of less importance."—E rchange 
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Sweden in Old Times 


A EDEN may be studied with interest for 
many reasons. We find there a small 
people, living in the same place for at 
least six thousand years according to modern 
historians; many signs pointing to a time far 
beyond this. It has never lost its independ- 
ence during this time, though for centuries 
in almost constant conflict with most of its 
mightier neighbors. More remarkable still,. 
there are no signs of decay, so usual among 
old nations; always in time of danger there 
has appeared a man being a born leader, who 
has carried his people through their trials, 
leaving them with fresh courage, enthusiasm 
and energy for new tasks. It has its unique 
place among the European nations. Surely 
there must be a great, strong soul behind the 
people, guarding it through the centuries for 
some special task in the future. May it be 
that this is the time when its soul will be able 
to manifest itself in order to show the true 
light of the ages to European nations? 

Old traditions speak of Svithjod — its old 
name — as the home for the people from time 
immemorial, when the Gods still appeared 
among them always when required. 'The com- 
mon belief up to the Viking period was, it 
seems, that Odin reincarnated as king at criti- 
cal times. In one of these incarnations he 
came from the East at the head of a fresh 
tribe and settled in the midst of the country, 
where at Upsala, which means literally “ the 
high halls," he established a seat of worship. 
'The old tribes recognized him as chief priest 
and king, and he ruled for a long time and 
brought new life to the whole people. 

The fully known history of Sweden begins 
unusually late. The recorders among the Scan- 
dinavians were the Icelanders, who stood in 
closer relations to Norwegians and Danes than 
to the Swedes. 

We know there existed a trade in amber with 
the countries south of the Baltic and down to 
the Mediterranean, two thousand years B.C. 
The tools and weapons of stone, and later of 
bronze are of high artistic skill, and many 
mounds and stone-works prove that a high 
degree of culture existed. 

Not until 700 A.D., however, can we trace 
events and persons with certainty. It was a 
time of expansion. The inhabitants of the 
North were roaming over the seas and coun- 
tries of Europe and even America as Vikings. 
We find the Swedes in Russia, establishing a 
new culture and gathering the tribes together 
under the Swedish Rurik dynasty. In Byzan- 
tium we find them as the bodyguard of the 
emperor, and in all Mediterranean countries 
are many traces of their expeditions. In Fin- 
land a numerous Swedish population had been 
settled for some thousands of years, and their 
communication with their native country was 
now very lively. 

In this way the Swedes came in contact with 
Christianity and brought home its new influen- 
ces. Christian monks began their work in the 
country. It was a transition period of great 
interest, lasting four hundred years, until in 
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A SWEDISH GIRL 


THREE OLD SAWS 
Lucy Larcom 
I* the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it! 
Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 
Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather: 
You will soon forget to moan 
** Ah! the cheerless weather!"' 


If the world's & wilderness, 
Go, build houses in it! 
Will it help your loneliness 
On the winds to din it? 
Raise a hut, however, slight; 
Weeds and brambles smother; 
And to roof and meal invite 
Some forlorner brother. 


И the world's a vale of tears, 
Smile, till rainbows span it! 
Breathe the love that life endears, , 
Clear of clouds to fan it! 
Of your gladness lend a gleam 
Unto souls that shiver; 
Show them how dark Sorrow's stream 
Blends with Hope's bright river! 


1248 Christianity and the Roman Church 
were fully recognized. 

What struck most foreign people, when 
meeting the sons of the North, was their vigor 
and abundant vitality, their royal stature and 
beauty, their openness of mind, perfect hon- 
esty and reliability, their disregard of comfort, 
pain and death. Like healthy children they 
shrank from all that was dishonest or false. 
When fighting for something they considered 
just, never did they hesitate for a moment to 
count the enemies or their own host; they 
began at once under the spell of song and in 
the conviction that their true purpose must 
make their strength irresistible. 

This state of mind was the result of their 
belief in the Gods as human ideals, more as 
wise leaders and comrades than as Gods in 
our conception of the word. And they con- 
sidered themselves as descendants of these 
Gods, with inherent godlike qualities. 

In a strict sense there was only one class 


“ odal" peas- 


of people, the free, independent 
ants, who elected kings and enacted laws on 
the vearly meetings at Upsala in connexion 


with the great sacrifices to Odin. Each of 
these peasants was considered king of his do- 
main and family, and his tribute to the com- 
mon king was for many, many years a volun- 
tary gift. 

In reality there were also slaves, mostly 
captives from the Viking expeditions. They 
did all the harder work, but were generally 
well treated. Sometimes we find them taken 
in as free members of the family. And the law 
was, that if either father or mother of a child 
was free, then the child was free. The high- 
minded Swedes could not allow the usual kind 
of slavery in these times; and it was prohib- 
ited entirely by the law in 1335, without any 
sign of resistance. 

A nobility was also formed in time and 
consisted of the royal families, all who served 
under the king, and some of the mightiest 
peasant families. For a long time it was, 
however, considered more honorable to belong 
to one of the independent, original families. 

Woman had a high and free position. Her 
counsel was always asked at important crises, 
and even her full-grown sons listened with 
deep respect to her words. She acted as phy- 
sician. Sometimes we find the women fighting 
in battles with the same spirit as the men. 
The children had a thorough physical training 
and their minds were nourished by the songs 
of the skalds. 

And now that Ràja Yoga has been brought to 
Sweden, all the seeds of greatness that lie 
in young Swedish hearts will be quickened, and 
the glory and strength that was hers in the 
past will again be put forth, this time even 
more nobly, in behalf of Humanity. STUDENT 


Facts Worth Knowing 
THERE is a project in hand in Louisiana to 
give lumber some chemical treatment that will 
make the wood used in building last much 
longer. The Forest Service is going to under- 
take to devise what the treatment shall be. 


'THE mountain sheep's hoofs have thick 
rubber-like cushions, very elastic, and it is upon 
these cushions that these sheep alight when 
they make a jump of six or eight feet over 
a precipice. They have been known to leap 
twenty feet, jumping up and running off at 
once, and easily escaping the hunter's dogs 
who cannot jump as do the sheep, without 
injury. 

THERE is but one bird choir in the world 
that has been trained to sing as are boys and 
girls. It is in Florence, Italy, and this is what 
is said about it: 

The birds — 300 in number — are all in separate 
cages, which are arranged in rows on both sides of 
the altar. The leader is a girl who has had the 
birds under her own personal training for over two 
years. The whole of the musical part of the service 
is most exquisitely rendered by them. The leader 
starts each hymn by whistling the first few notes, 
and then the birds take it up, in obedience to the 
movement of the instructor's hand. 
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Franz Liszt 
EAR CHILDREN: 
Franz Liszt has been called the King 
of Pianists and he was one of the most 


wonderful players who ever lived. By the 
magic of his touch upon the keyboard he held 
his listeners spell-bound and made them feel 
the deep joy of beautiful music. 

He was born in the land of the Gypsies, 
that wild and beautiful country, Hungary, in 
1811. His father was an officer in the service 
of his country and his mother was a kind and 
good woman. Little Franz spent his child- 
hood in the beautiful village of Raiding sur- 
rounded by most wonderful scenery. His 
heart was always filled with love for his par- 
ents and the wild strange country about him. 
There were rugged mountains covered with 
gloomy forests, and from the country round 
about the Gypsies would come to the village 
and play their weird music and go through 
their strange dances. 

The love for music early showed itself in 
this gifted boy. Whenever he heard music 
he stopped to listen and then tried to imitate 
it Father Liszt did not at first wish his 


little son to study music so early, but the , 


determined child was so anxious to learn that 
he could not be held back; so his father wisely 
decided to teach him as best he could. Franz 
must have been an unusually good boy, for 
his mother said he had none of the faults 
which so many children have and that he was 
always cheerful, loving, and obedient — very 
obedient. When Franz Liszt was grown up 
he said, in speaking of his childhood: 

" How could I help being a good son when 
I had such a faithful and self-sacrificing 
mother." Yet in spite of this, the boy Franz 
must have had certain weaknesses in his na- 
ture which his mother did not realize, for they 
developed as he grew older and affected his 
life as a man. 

Little Franz was soon given school lessons 
also, but before he could spell he was trying 
to compose music. Upon the wall in his home 
there was a picture of the great Beethoven 
and the child musician said he wished to be- 
come a man like him. Franz was so fond of 
practising on the piano that he did not spend 
as much time playing games as most boys do. 
He gave a public concert when only nine 
years old and played so marvelously well that 
some Hungarian noblemen offered to pay the 
expenses of his musical education. 

Then his parents decided to take their won- 
derful boy to Vienna to study. Every one who 
knew Franz felt sure that he would succeed 
because he had so much determination and 
will-power. He would never give up when 
he felt it his duty to perform some task, and 
once when he was suddenly taken very ill 
with a fever at a concert, he played in spite of 
it, and most beautifully, to the astonishment 
of his friends. Не showed his resolute nature 
when he was very little by playing with his 
"ose some of the notes which he could not 
reach with his small hands! 

It is interesting to know, dear children, that 
when young Franz went to Vienna he took 
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THE WINDOW 
Alfred Tennyson 

THE frost is here, 

And fuel is dear, 
And woods are sear, 
And fires burn clear, 
And frost is here 
And has bitten the heel of the going year. 


Bite, frost, bite, 

You roll away from the light 

The blue wood-louse and the plump dormouse, 
And the bees are stilled and the flies are killed 
And you bite far into the heart of the house, 
But not into mine. 


Bite, frost, bite, 

The woods are all the searer, 

The fuel is all the dearer, 

The fires are all the clearer, 

My spring is all the nearer, 

You have bitten into the heart of the earth, 
But not into mine. 


lessons of Czerny, and Czerny was a pupil of 
Beethoven. Later on Franz Liszt taught many 
of our great pianists who are now living, so 
you see right down to the present day we 
have the influence of Beethoven’s teaching. 

It is said that once when Franz played at 
a concert Beethoven was in the audience, and 
was so carried away with the tiny lad's mas- 
terful performance that he went on the stage 
and kissed him. Although this little genius 
was very much praised and honored by many 
great people he did not become spoiled as a 
child. He proved to be a dutiful son, for 
when his father died, although Franz was 
only sixteen, he lovingly cared for his mother, 
and he provided for her as long as she lived. 
He sold his dearly loved piano to pay his 
father’s debts and was ever ready to sacrifice 
his own interests for the good of others. 

Once some people collected some money to 
build a monument of Franz Liszt in honor of 
his genius, but what do you suppose this 
noble musician did when he heard of it? He 
insisted that the money should be given to a 
poor young sculptor instead. At another 
time, however, he himself caused a monument 
to be erected to Beethoven and gave a large 
share of the money towards it himself. Do 
you not think, dear children, this showed a real 
Brotherhood spirit, and that Franz Liszt did 
not always think of himself first and his own 
honors but loved best to help others? 

He accepted the position of director of the 
Court Theater at Weimar in order to help 
young composers who were then unknown, by 
bringing out their works. One of those whom 
he greatly aided was Richard Wagner, and it 
is said that Wagner could never have succeed- 
ed in producing his grand music if it had not 
been for Franz Liszt’s untiring service for 
him. A true and lasting friendship grew up 
between these two great men. 

Franz always put his whole heart and soul 
into his work and inspired the musicians under 
his direction to bring out the true meaning and 
beauty of the music. He was great not only 
as a player, teacher, conductor, and composer, 
but he was also a fine writer. 
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When he was quite a young man he realized 
that his general education outside of music 
had been neglected, so he worked very hard 
to improve in other studies. On this account 
he was able, later on, to write useful books 
about music and other subjects. As a writer of 
transcriptions he was rarely gifted, and some 
of his best musical work was done in this way. 

Now how many children who read the 
CENTURY PATH know what a transcription is? 
When one musician takes a song or other com- 
position written by another and arranges it 
for another instrument than that it was first 
intended for, it becomes a transcription. This 
was what Franz Liszt often did. Some of the 
gypsy songs he wrote again as piano pieces 
called rhapsodies, and many of the great songs 
of Schubert and other composers he arranged 
for the piano in the most beautiful and mas- 
terly way. 

Franz Liszt seemed to have been born under 
a bright star for he was always successful in 
everything that he undertook. On his concert 
tours he met with almost unheard-of enthusi- 
asm and honors, and won all hearts by his 
superb playing. His fame as'a pianist has 
never been equaled, but he did not care for 
fame and in his later years devoted himself 
to composing and teaching. The money which 
he earned he gave to those who needed help. 

He was always giving. His life is filled 
with many beautiful, noble deeds of service 
for his fellow-men; yet he could have done 
much more for Humanity if he had not failed 
in some ways to live up to the best that was 
in him. You must remember, dear children, 
in studying the lives of great musicians, that 
although they had wonderful talents and many 
fine qualities, few of them had rounded-out 
characters. They did not have the advantage 
of Ràja Yoga training, and were not taught 
to overcome their faults when they were little 
children. 

Franz Liszt was one who had not learned 
self-control in all things; but we will not dwell 
on his failings for he had many noble traits 
and did the best he knew how for music and. 
to help others. For the good work which he 
accomplished he deserves óur gratitude. 

А Ráj4 Yoca Music TEACHER 
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Devoted Mrs. Robin 

OT long ago a car was side-tracked on 
one of the railroads near a big city in 
Connecticut, and something very un- 
usual happened there. A family of robins 
made their home in a cosy corner of the 
unused car and had a fine family of birdies 
to be fed and cared for — when one day the 
car suddenly started off with the robins on a 
railroad trip, much to their mother's aston- 
ishment. But she flew swiftly after the car 
and almost kept up with it. She found her 
babies, fed them, and then flew home after 
the car as it returned. Once again it started. 
and again returned, and Mrs. Robin flew the 
eighteen miles four times, keeping track of 
her babies and feeding them. She must have 
been tired and bewildered, but she would not 

for that desert her little ones. E. N. 
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LAST SUNDAY AT ISIS THEATER 


Entire Program in Charge of Raja Yoga Pupils 
HE announcement that the program at 
the Isis Theater on Sunday evening 
would be entirely in charge of the 

younger students of the Raja Yoga Academy 
at Point Loma drew a large audience which 
completely filled the theater. 

Surely there is some strange spell which 
attracts the public on these occasions and 
charms them into a silent and rapt attention 
to the music, the songs and the speeches’ pre- 
sented by the children. One can feel that the 
whole large audience is woven into a bond of 
sympathetic feeling, and that it is not the child- 
ren alone who produce speech and music, but 
that there is also something in the heart of 
every listener which speaks and sings in har- 
mony with them.. And those who have felt 
this once on these children's evenings come 
again and again and bring their children with 
them, moved by the impulse of that within 
which is always reaching forth for harmony 
and beauty. 

A program containing 14 numbers was given 
on this occasion, each number receiving well- 
deserved applause. The Raja Yoga string 
quartet, the songs of the tiny tots, the solos 
by young musicians on piano, clarinet, trom- 
bone, and violin, and the admirable singing 
of the girls' special class gave great pleas- 
ure to the vast audience. 

From Master Montague Machell's paper we 
quote the following: 


" When such festivals as "Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Easter come around, we natur- 
ally go back in thought to the event which gave 
them birth. It is well that we should ever 
bear in mind these events and their meaning to 
humanity, for they are all land-marks in the 
world's history. 

“ But does the joy of Christmas merely come 
from knowing that a great teacher named 
Christ was born on that day? And does the 
joy of Thanksgiving come only from the know- 
ledge of its history? Namely, that pilgrim 
forefathers were intending to make this day 
one of fasting, owing to the scarcity of pro- 
visions, when a ship laden with stores from 
the mother country arrived and turned the 
occasion into one of thanksgiving? 

“ То those whose hearts are not yet aroused 
to the deeper meaning of such an occasion as 
this, it may be the case. But Raja Yoga gives 
to the world a larger conception of such 
festivals. 

“Through the power of Raja Yoga we are 
learning to celebrate the birthday of the Christ 
within each one of us in our joyous Christmas 
festivals. And at Thanksgiving time we wel- 
come another birthday for humanity — the 
birthday of the greater Thanksgiving in the 
hearts of all mankind. 

“ Seen in this light Thanksgiving day brings 
with it a joy that is boundless as time. Truly, 
if we can all feel this fountain of Gratitude 


and love for humanity springing up in our 
hearts we shall at once realize what is meant 
by Thanksgiving. It is a day on which are 
stirred into life those mighty forces Gratitude. 
and Unselfishness. 

“There are many who may say ' this grati- 
tude and unselfishness are very beautiful, but 
how can I express my gratitude and my un- 
selfishness? I cannot afford to give presents 
to my friends, I have no means of showing my 
gratitude.' Of all mistakes which we make in 
life, probably none are so serious as the idea 
that our best feelings for others can be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. There is no man or 
woman on this earth who has ' no means of 
showing gratitude. Real gratitude and real 
unselfishness are best shown in the little acts 
of every-day life. 

“The little acts of kindness, consideration, 
and mutual forbearance are the gifts which 
gold can never buy. They are worth more 
than all the gifts of money we could possibly 
give. Let us celebrate our Thanksgiving by 
clearing the gardens of our minds, by removing 
some of the old weeds which we have been 
watering and nourishing for so long. Many of 
us have become so hopelessly confused as to 
what are the real things of life that could we 
really see our mental gardens as they really 
are, we should find some utterly worthless 
weeds grown to prodigious size, while our 
best plants were hidden beneath the dense 
mass of foliage. 

“ But we need not be discouraged, the right 
time to begin work is at the present moment — 
NOW! 

Do noble deeds, not dream them all day long, 

And so make Life, Death, and the vast Forever, 

One grand sweet song. 

“Truly, the hearts of the Raja Yoga child- 
ren are full tonight, for we feel that we have 
a message which will go out all over the world. 
A message which will touch the hearts of 
those in the shadow of the prison, those who 
have least faith in their higher selves. And 
receiving our message, they will be touched 
with a new hope; their hearts will glow with 
a greater love for their brothers — they will 
feel the birth of the greater thankfulness! " 


Margaret Hanson's paper was as follows: 


* It gives me much pleasure tonight to tell 
you about the Lotus children of Europe. 

“І was very fortunate in being chosen from 
the Ràja Yoga children at Point Loma to 
accompany Mrs. Katherine Tingley on her 
European tour. It was a great privilege, and 
I have found, that although I am a young girl, 
we can all help. 

“ Опе of the first places we visited was the 
home of Mrs. Tingley's childhood, in New- 
buryport, Massachusetts. She intends to start 
a school there. The site is very beautiful, 
and overlooks the Merrimac river. There are 
also many beautiful woods around it. 

“We also visited the Lotus children of Eng- 
land and Sweden, where Theosophical centers 


will be started. Опе will be in the Royal 
Forest near London, which is of historic value, 
having been set apart as a Royal hunting- 
ground by William the Conqueror. History 
becomes so real when one is actually in these 
places where the makers of history once lived. 

“ The second site for a Raja Yoga Academy 
is on the island of Visingsó in Sweden, which 
has been Royal property for generations. Both 
spots are ideal. here are many Lotus Groups 
in Sweden, where this great work is being 
carried on. We stayed there several weeks. 

* You who have heard Mrs. Tingley lecture 
from this stage will appreciate the enthusiasm 
that those Swedish people expressed. The 
tones of her voice and her gestures all helped 
the people to understand the message of Theo- 
sophy that she brought to them. 

* The Royal Opera House in Stockholm was 
filled with eager and attentive listeners. 

" She spoke to large audiences in all the 
towns she visited. I felt so sorry when I saw 
the hundreds of people who were unable to 
gain admittance because of the crowded thea- 
ters. There were tears in many eyes. The 
ring in her voice touched many hearts. 

“It was a constant regret to Mrs. Tingley 
that she was unable to speak the Swedish lan- 
guage, but her words were faithfully inter- 
preted. The Lotus children of Stockholm had 
prepared an entertainment for Mrs. Tingley 
and her party. 

“The children were all dressed in uniform. 
A representative of each class read a scroll in 
English which they presented to her, and the 
little ones had action songs. The boys per- 
formed many calisthenic exercises, and were 
proficient in fencing. 

“ Ме also visited the ‘ Falls of Trollhattan’ 
which are the most beautiful in Sweden. 

“The peasants still wear their native cos- 
tumes in some parts of the country. We were 
in one city on the ‘Children’s Day.’ The 
children dress in their native costumes or those 
of other countries, and go about the city with 
small money-boxes to collect pennies which 
they use to help the sick children to go out 
into the country. In the middle of the day all 
the children paraded through the town, and 
were over an hour passing the window. They 
have two festivals, one in summer and one in 
winter. 

“Та England the children are carrying on 
the work in the same harmonious way, doing 
their part to hold the cable-tow of love which 
binds all nations. As soon as it was known 
that a school was to be started in England, 
applications started to come in from all parts 
of the world, even from South Africa. 

“Everywhere that Mrs. Tingley and her 
party went, they were received with great en- 
thusiasm. Although I visited many beautiful 
places, yet to my mind, my dear home in 
Lomaland is the most beautiful. There many 
children are being cared for and educated by 
loving hearts. We are looking forward with 
great joy to Mrs. Tingley’s return.” OBSERVER 
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The Environs of Paris 


HE environs of Paris are wonderfully 
beautiful. In half an hour by train can 
be reached deep forests, parks with 

nüns of old chateaux, palaces with their 
stately gardens and superb fountains. These 
palaces — some of which are now in ruins, 
having been destroyed during the French 
Revolution — were at successive periods royal 
residences, and many of the most significant 
events of French history were enacted in these 
old courts of France. Some of the palaces, 
viz, Versailles, the Trianons, St. Germain, 
Fontainebleau, are 
in good preservation, 
their gilded rooms, 
gardens and parks 
kept in order as show 
places and open to 
visitors. Weeks in 
summer can be spent 
making daily excur- 
sions from Paris to 
the neighboring places 
of interest; to St. 
Cloud whose hilltop 
commands a sweeping 
view of the Seine, 
Paris in the distance, 
with its domes and 
towers, its triumphal 
arches and columns, 
and the dense foliage 
of the Bois de Bol- 
ogne; to the old Chà- 
teau of Fontainebleau 
with its great forest 
covering thousands of 
acres and fringed by 
the villages so beloved by artists; to Ville 
d'Aubray where Millet lived and where one 
sees the picturesque little lakes and great trees 
he loved to put into his inimitable landscapes; 
the great park at Rambouillet which far sur- 
passes the gardens of Versailles in loveliness. 

Versailles swarms with visitors in spring 
and summer — especially on the first Sunday 
of every month when excursion trains run 
every five minutes from Paris to accomodate 
the vast crowds who go to see the playing of 
the Grandes Eaux, the jets of which are more 
than seventy feet in height. The lawns and 
terraces which surround the palace are filled 
with fountains, statues and vases. These 
gardens were laid out by Lenótre, the most 
famous landscape gardener of his time; and, 
as has been said of him, he practised geometry, 
architecture and sculpture upon lawns, trees 
and ponds. 

Following the good-natured, holiday crowd 
from fountain to fountain, which play succes- 
sively, one goes back in thought to that fright- 
ful year of 1789 and sees in imagination the 
gardens filled with a surging mob of reckless, 
frantic men and women, and the gilded salons 
ОЁ the palace sacked and defiled — the out- 
ward sign that tHe whole structure of French 
society was tottering to ruin. The Palace. a 
dream of splendor and luxury, in the construc- 
Чоп of which “le Grand Monarque " extrava- 


. gantly lavished millions from the royal treas- 


ury, was the center of open corruption, license 
and vice during his reign and that of his suc- 
cessor, the profligate Louis XV. Its magni- 
ficent galleries bring up so many distressing 
visions that it is with a feeling of relief that 
we leave it to wander through the miniature 
palace of the Petit Trianon embowered in gar- 
dens and groves. Though this little palace 
was built by Louis XV for Madame du Barry,, 


it seems to hold only memories of Marie An- 


toinette; for this was her favorite home and 
here were spent the happiest days in the sor- 


lomaiand Photo., and ingraving Dept. 


"LA MAISON DU SEIGNEUR,” VERSAILLES 


FRANCE 
From The Litany of Nations, Swinburne 
| AM she that was thy sign and standard-bearer, 
Thy voice and cry, 
She that washed thee with her blood and left thee fairer, 
The same was |. 
Were not these the hands that raised thee fallen and fed thee, 
These hands defiled ? 
Was not | thy tongue that spake, thine eye that led thee, 
Not ! thy child? 
By the darkness on our dreams, and the dead errors 
Of dead times near us, 
By the hopes that hang around thee, and the terrors, 


(Cho.) О mother, hear us. 


rowful life of the unfortunate Queen. Here 
one sees the Temple of Love and the cottages 
of the “hamlet " bordering the little lake (see 
illustration) where the Queen with her court 
companions tried to play at living the simple 
life. 

So short and ill-starred was the life of this 
beautiful Queen, so cruelly were her thought- 
less follies translated in that cruel time into 
vices and crimes! One who believes in Eter- 
nal Justice cannot but feel that even environ- 
ing Nature, which witnessed the tragedies of 
a century ago, felt something of the grief and 
despair of those days and is but waiting, wait- 
ing. like some sentient thing. to blossom into 
new and more radiant perfection as a brighter 
life dawns for France. STUDENT TRAVELER 


Living Words 

«ү DO not see," says Mr. Arthur Symons, 
“why people should ever break silence 
upon the stage except to speak poetry." 

To which a prominent New York critic re- 
plies that poetry is now out of date upon the 
stage. We can say in prose all that we want 
to say. 

Which seems to show a defective conception 
of the drama. The great artist does not sim- 
ply copy a bit of nature: he paints more than 
is visibly there in order that we may appreciate 
what is there. A musician does not merely 

echo the audible 
sounds of nature; he 
selects, elaborates and 
orders. If drama- 
"writing is to be an 
art, it must do the 
same. It must select 
its bit of scenery (the 
plot), and then must 
give it the setting of 
expression, in words 
chosen from among 
those used by the or- 
dinary man, but se- 
lected, elaborated and 
ordered so as to em- 
body the feeling per- 
fectly. Not only must 
selection and ordering 
and accentuation be 
made, of events—that 
is the plot; but of the 
expressions of ordin- 
ary communication ; 
and that is poetry. 
The poetic form is 
the necessary condition for charging the words 
with their full volume of feeling. And we are 
told that we no longer want that! Which 
seems to show that we have not, now, the ne- 
cessary volume lying latent, to which appeal 
could be made. We require of our dramatists 
a substitute — rush of action; otherwise we 
cannot keep up our attention. Indeed the crit- 
ic admits that Shakespeare owes his remaining 
popularity not to his intense and vital line, 
with all its possibilities to the great actor; but 
to his plot, his action. 

In all this there is something to think of, 
some lesson, if we remember that the more in- 
fantile and the more barbaric is consciousness 
the less could it respond to an appeal for sub- 
tlety and complexity — that is civilization — of 
feeling; the more would it require a show, a 
vivid spectacle of something doing, an appeal 
to quite primitive and elementary emotions. 

But perhaps the people would gladly have 
the drama no mere mirror and realistic photo- 
graph, would gladly be led inward to their 
own latent deeps, if there were true poet-dram- 
atists who could write what is wanted, and if 
tliere were actors who could use words as 
words of poetry should be used. Theosophy, 
with its rare insights, its wealth of knowledge, 
its treasury of wisdom, finds in the drama rare 
opportunities. The day of the sensational in 
drama and poetry is passing. STUDENT 
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Katherine Tingley in Europe 
Clippings from the Press 


Mrs. Katherine Tingley 
(Translated from Karlskrona Veckoblad, 
October 8, 1907) 

URING the last weeks Mrs. 
Katherine Tingley, Leader of 
the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 

AND THEOSOPHICAL Society through- 
out the world has attracted the 
marked attention of the Swedish peo- 
ple, and to judge from the press reports of her lec- 
tures, has met with general sympathy. This attitude 
has no doubt been to some extent the result of the 
sympathy which she herself has expressed to Sweden 
and the Swedes. Katherine Tingley speaks most en- 
thusiastically of the nobility of the Swedish national 
character and of the work which our nation will 
some day do in regard to other nations, helping to 
lift them from their present depths of materialism 
and spiritual degradation. The Swedes, Katherine 
Tingley says, are now awaking from a spiritual sleep 
which has been holding them for centuries. 

One of the main purposes of Katherine Tingley’s 
present European tour was to visit Sweden and fur- 
ther her work in this country, and also carry out 
new plans which she has for her work in England, 
Treland, Germany and Holland. In her journey 
through Sweden Katherine Tingley has taken especial 
interest in the historical places she has visited. After 
her stay at Visingsó her route included Alvastra, 
with its old ruin; Vadstena, so full of recollections 
of the time of Birgitta; Upsala, Falun, and Mora, 
as well as other places connected with our principal 
historical events. 

As Leader of the Theosophical Movement Kath- 
erine Tingley has made several journeys which she 
names “Crusades.” In 1896 she and several mem- 
bers of her staff made such a crusade around the 
world, when the colors of the UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SociETY were planted іп 
every country from England to New Zealand, and 
the Samoan Islands, with their intelligent people. 
The motto for this crusade was, “Truth, Light, and 
Liberation to Discouraged Humanity.” Ancient 
sites in Ireland and England, the great Pyramids of 
Egypt, the temple ruins at Eleusis in Greece, and the 
rock-cut temples оп the Island of Elephanta in India, 
were visited. After her return to America she estab- 
lished the School for the Revival of the Lost Mys- 
teries of Antiquity at Point Loma. In this School 
the true nature of man is taught as in ancient times 
in the mysteries of Egypt and Greece, and from there 
teachers will go out all over the world; teachers 
who, having obtained the mastery over themselves, 
will be able to teach the people the difficult art of 
self-knowledge and self-control. 

Few are yet able to understand the unparalleled 


significance of this School, says one of Katherine 


Tingleys Swedish friends. Yet no one can deny the 
fact that our civilization has reached a point which 
it cannot pass without some new fructifying „ideas, 


the only prerequisite to membership. 
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in the Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society may be either “ at large” 
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Director; for membership “at large” to G. de Purucker, Membership Secretary, 
International Theosophical Headquarters, Point Loma, California. 


and few will contradict the statement that the central 
one among these must be that of Universal Brother- 
hood. The work that Katherine Tingley is doing 
through her Raja Yoga system is to educate a new 
generftion with new possibilities of realizing this 
high ideal towards which the primitive religion and 
culture of our forefathers aimed. 

Such a new generation can only be brought up 
through a special and systematic training of the 
children. By giving them in their early days a know- 
ledge of their divine nature and its counterpart 
the lower nature, and by helping them to conquer 
the latter and thus bring the two natures into har- 
mony can this end be attained. Already the Raja 
Yoga educational system is being taught and realized 
at Point Loma, California, and at Santiago and 
Pinar del Rio, in Cuba, and new schools are being 
erected on San Juan Hill, Cuba, in the New Forest, 
England, and in other places, and soon this system 
will also be in full operation at the Rája Yoga School 
on Visingsó here in Sweden. 

The Crusade in Sweden is now nearly finished, 
after her visit here and to Malmö. It is, however, 
probable that Katherine Tingley will soon return 
because she has so many strong ties of friendship 
with Sweden and the Swedes which will last always 
in the future. 


Mrs. Tingley in Malmó 
(Translated from the Skanska Aftonbladet, Malmo, 
October, 16, 1907) 

ATHERINE TINGLEY, Leader of the Омі- 
VERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL So- 
С1ЕТҮ, lectured last evening in the Masonic Hall 

on “The Message of Theosophy.” The hall was com- 
pletely filled and the audience during the whole time 
listened with rapt attention. A great number unable 
to get seats were turned away. 

Mrs. Tingley’s lecture was full of life, her voice 
rings with a singular charm and her gestures are 
peculiarly eloquent. She expressed her regret for 
being unable to speak in the Swedish language, as 
she well knew it would be imposible for her to 
receive the full understanding she was so desirous 
of having. After her extensive travels through the 
country she had become greatly interested in Sweden. 
She held the Swedish people in high esteem and 
predicted a great future for them by reason of their 
distinctive traits of character. 

She pointed out how disturbance and dissatis- 
faction reigned everywhere, even here in Sweden. 


“This,” she said, “was due to the 
fact that the true conception of man’s 
nature was lacking; men had no cer- 
tain knowledge of their divine nature, 
and all the natural high possibilities 
in everyone. Theosophy comes with 
the great message that man can fash- 
ion his own life, that he can direct 
the evolution of his own character, 
and by his own free will live a high 
and grand life by rendering noble 
service to all that lives. Theosophy 
declares that the real essence of man is immortal and 
divine. 

“Theosophy was brought to the West by H. P. 
Blavatsky, but she always declared that it was man’s 
inheritance from the most ancient times, that it had 
always existed even though at times it had dis- 
appeared from the sight of men. 

“Unfortunately, however, Mrs. Tingley said. 
“Theosophy has been misinterpreted and the original 
statement of its teachings by Н. P. Blavatsky has 
been misrepresented by certain persons, who still 
dared to call themselves Theosophists without hav- 
ing any right to this name. 

“Tt has now, however, reached the point," as the 
speaker had learned, "that a certain Mrs. Annie 
Besant has declared that a so-called Theosophical 
Society of which she is the guiding power, did not 
have any moral code.” The speaker was astounded 


'to hear this and was forced to draw a distinct line 


between that society and the Theosophical Movement 
she represented. “Н. P. Blavatsky," she declared, 
" drew the line very clearly in regard to morals when 
referring to man in his higher and divine nature, 
though which he has knowledge in this field"? No 
one can be astonished that Mrs. Tingley should pro- 
test in the name lof Theosophy against such misre- 
presentation, namely, that the Theosophical Society 
had no moral code. 

Then she spoke of death and showed how Theoso- 
phy gives a new hope and a new light on the question. 
“That which men call Death is not death," she said, 
* only a period of rest in order to enable the eternal 
man to take up his work once more where he left 
it in his last life. Theosophy gives courage and 
hope through the teaching of Reincarnation and 
shows that there is justice in life. Theosophy takes 
the teachings of Christ as true, that what a man 
sows he must and will reap life after life." 

Mrs. Tingley declared that marriage was a sacred 
institution. She said: “А new and higher view of 
marriage will bring a new and purer race to be born 
on earth. The feeling of responsibility must be 
awakened and the realization of common interest 
among all men would give humanity a universal bro- 
therhood." 

She urged her audience to have courage to begin 
the study of Theosophy and step by step to live up 
to the Theosophical ideals. - ` 

Music followed the speech, which was interpreted 
by Mr. Torsten Hedlund from Gothenburg. 

Today Mrs. Tingley starts for Paris. 
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Mrs. Tingley leaves Sweden —Woman's League Started 
(Translated from Göteborgs Handels-och Sjofarts- Tidning, 
October 16, 1907) 

HE Leader of the UNivERSAL BROTHERHOOD 

AND THEOSOPHICAL SocieTy, Mrs. Katherine 

Tingley, has now left Sweden via Malmo. 
After her visit here in Gothenburg, she made a 
journey around Sweden and also paid a short visit 
10 Helsingfors and St. Petersburg. 

A few days ago a Swedish branch of the Inter- 
national Woman's League was formed by Mrs. 
Tingley. It is a part of the International Brother- 
hood League, this in its turn being an integral part 
of the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL 
Society. 

This new League is a Swedish parallel of a similar 
League at Point Loma which has had great success 
in this work. Its purpose is to help men and women 
to realize the highest possibilites of their human 
nature and the nobility of their calling. The League 
Tas no creed, every member being required to show 
that tolerance for the opinions of others which he 
expects for his own. Опе of the aims of the 
League is also to give to home life a more elevated 
and sacred character and it declares that there exists 
in the higher nature of man a clear and distinct 
moral sense. It therefore protests against the belief 
that in nature there is no moral law, or the statement 
that Theosophy has no moral code. И 

The International Woman's League has four de- 
partments: the Isis Conservatory of Music and 
Drama: a literary department; a department for 
the study of the history of art, and all that will 
enable art to take its true position as a high edu- 
cational factor in human life; and a department for 
practical humanitarian work. , 


Mrs. Tingley Extends Tour of Old World 

(From Evening Tribune, San Diego, November 16, 1907) 

EPORTS from Europe are that Katherine 
Tingley has been greatly extending her tour. 
Everywhere in Sweden she has had phenom- 

enal success. From Stockholm she made a brief 
visit to Helsingfors, Finland, where she lectured to 
a crowded house in the theater. She also visited 
St. Petersburg, returning again to Stockholin. From 
Sweden Mrs. Tingley went to Paris, and from there 
to Geneva. In all these places important work was 
done in connexion with the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL Society. The latest information 
is that she will remain in Geneva for a short time, 
directing a large propaganda work throughout Eu- 
торе, with the help of several secretaries who are 
with her. 

As soon as she has completed this special work 
she will again begin her public work in Germany, 
Holland and England, possibly also visiting Ireland, 
in all of which countries she has numerous Theo- 
sophical centers. 

While in Sweden Mrs. Tingley made extensive 
preparations for her educational work and the estab- 
lishment of a Raja Yoga Academy on the island 
of Visingso in Lake Vettern, and in answer to the 
report which was recently published in many of the 
newspapers throughout the United States, that the 
Swedish government had refused Mrs. Tingley per- 
mission to erect her school on the Island of Visingsó 
adjoining the Royal Forest, it should be explained 
that this was in regard to the form in which the 
application had been made which was not legal ac- 
cording to the Swedish law. This detail, however, 
has been remedied and the application presented in 
proper legal form so that the work of erecting this 
school will be begun in a very short time. 

In every place visited by Mrs. Tingley many re- 
quests were made for another visit soon. and she has 
said that she expects to again go to Sweden next 
year. 

A cablegram received this morning at Point Loma 
Homestead from Mrs. Tingley’s secretary tells a 
word further of her movements. It says: “ Kath- 
erine Tingley. on completion of her special propa- 
ganda work in Switzerland and France, now proceeds 
to Holland and Germany and will then make another 
visit to England.” 


Students 


SONNET 
James Russell Lowell 
AS the broad ocean endlessly upheaveth, 
With the majestic beating of his heart, 
The mighty tides, whereof its rightful part 
Each sea-wide gulf and little weed receiveth --- 
So, through his soul who earnestly believeth, 
Life from the universal Heart doth flow, 
Whereby some conquest of the eternal woe 
By instinct of God's nature he achieveth : 
А fuller pulse of this all-powerful Beauty 
Into the poet's gulf-like heart doth tide, 
And he more keenly feels the glorious duty 
Of serving Truth despised and crucified --- 
Happy, unknowing sect or creed, to rest 
And feel God flow forever through his breast. 
--- Selected 


Men---the Soul, not the Body 

O the minds of those who think upon the 

problems of life the query “ what is 

man?” is sure to be presented again and 
again. If we take Paul's description of man 
we find him described as a compound of body, 
soul, and spirit. Without going into any deep 
analysis we may define the soul as the man 
himself with his will and power of choice; 
body as his covering of flesh with all the 
impulses and sensations which tend to pull 
him down and identify him more and more 
with material existence; spirit as the divine 
part, his highest nature. 

One of the first tasks in life of a new-born 
child is to gain control of its physical body 
and senses, But with the usual modern meth- 
ods of training and education, when the mind, 
as the instrument of the soul, has obtained 
possession and control of the body with its 
myriad sensations it may become so absorbed 
in experiencing the pleasures of physical ex- 
istence, that the soul may forget its high calling 
and the reason of its entrance into earth-life. 
We know from observation that man often 
becomes so absorbed in the hurry and rush 
of modern life that he forgets altogether that 
there is anything but the struggle for place 
and power; or, on the contrary, he may be so 
weiglied down bv poverty or sickness that he 
forgets to look for the inner guide. Yet with 
mankind as a whole there has always remained 
a memory which, though oftentimes so faint 
that it exists but as a dim faith, has yet pro- 
vided a sure anchorage in all ages. We find 
it expressed again and again in all the great 
religions of the world to which man clings 
because this faith-memory still lives within 
him and is an expression of the soul's real 
nature. 

It may appear a paradox to say that men in 
general believe only what they have found 
from experience to be true, and may it not 
therefore be that their faith is, as said, the 
soul's memory, however distorted, of its true 
source and being. 

It is a common belief in the Christian relig- 
ion that the soul enters a higher life after 
death, but few speak of it as coming from a 


higher life at birth. "This teaching of Rein- 
carnation as now again presented by Theoso- 
phy is one of the keys to the mystery of our 
life. The soul comes into earth-life in order 
to gain experience, and to do this it must gain 
for itself a fitting instrument. From this 
standpoint we can see why the body has some- 
times been called the enemy of the soul, It 
may be mastered, and wisely used may be- 
соте the means for the gaining of great know- 
ledge and enlightenment. But on the contrary, 
unless we assert our true nature it will become 
our master and drag us down. Which of these 
it shall be, we ourselves have the power to 
decide. 

It is step by step that we climb and gain the 


‚ mastery, or it is step by step that we fall and 


become slaves. If we take pleasure in sensa- 
tion and seek to renew it again and again, 
although for a time we may delude ourselves 
that we still have control, the day will come 
when we shall find that we have lost control 
and have become enslaved. Only those who 
have been through this: experience can know 
the agony and struggle of again gaining self- 
mastery. Yet if man fails to fight, if he yields 
to that which has become an overmastering 
passion, he may reach a point where the soul 
can no longer find any answering chord in his 
nature. Such a picture is terrible, but it is 
nevertheless true that there are many soulless 
beings among us in the guise of men. 

On the contrary, if we realise our true 
natures and dominate the animal nature, there 
is no height to which we may not climb. And 
not only so, but as we rise or fall are we help- 
ing on the whole of not only human but all 
terrestrial evolution, for the very matter of 
which our bodies are composed rises or falls 
in the scale of evolution as do we ourselves. 
As we live our lives now, so will be our oppor- 
tunities in the future — opportunities for fur- 
ther self-knowledge and higher development, 
or if we neglect our opportunities now we 
shall find ourselves still further bound by the 
hundred cords of desire and passion. 

STUDENT 


.AND the person who revolves selfishly 
around himself as a center is in greater dan- 
ger of delusion than any one else, for he has 
not the assistance that comes from being united 
in thought with all other sincere seekers. One 
may stand in a dark house where none of the 
objects can be distinguished and quite plainly 
see all that is illuminated outside; in the sanie 
way we can see from out of the blackness of 
our own house — our hearts — tlie objects now 
and then illuminated outside by the astral light ; 
but we gain nothing. We must first dispel the 
inner darkness before trying to see into the 
darkness without; we must know ourselves 
before knowing things extraneous to ourselves. 

This is not the road that seems easiest to 
students. Most of them find it far pleasanter, 
and, as they think, faster work, to look on all 
these outside allurements, and to cultivate all 
psychic senses, to the exclusion of real spirit- 
ual work. 

The true road is plain and easy to find, it is 
so easy that very many would-be students miss 
it because they cannot believe it is so simple. 
—IVilliam Q. Judge 


THERE is a dawn for every being, when once 
freed from illusion and ignorance by know- 
ledge.—H. P. Blavatsky 
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“ANIMI FIGURA" 
John Addington Symonds 
G955 fade; but God abides, and in man's heart 
Speaks with the clear, unconquerable cry 
Of energies and hopes that cannot die. 
We feel this sentient self the counterpart 
Of some self vaster than the star-girt sky. 
Yea, though our utterance falter: though no art 
By- more than sign or symbol may impart 
This faith of faiths that lifts our courage high: 
Yet are there human duties, human needs, 
Love, charity, self-sacrifice, pure deeds, 
Tender affections, helpful service, war 
Waged against tyranny, fraud, suffering, crime: 
These, ever strengthening with the strength of time, 
Exalt man higher than fabled angels are. — Selected 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 


Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
3 


м In Theosophical literature the re- 
Quesuon markable statement is made that 
the moon is the parent of our earth, instead of vice 
versa. Please give the main reasons for this asser- 
tion. I would like also to know what, according to 
Theosophy, is the relation between the other planets 


and their moons. 
The statement about the moon 
Answer being the parent of the earth 
is one of those difficult matters that cannot be 
proved by a few quotations. It is a harmoni- 
ous and integral portion of the whole theory of 
the universe as treated in Theosophical writ- 
ings and requires a comprehensive understand- 
ing of it. Not only is the earth the successor 
of another deceased planet, but each of the 
other planets is governed by the same law. 
Very little is said in Theosophical teachings 
about the satellites of the exterior planets, 
Jupiter, Saturn, etc. The following, bearing 
on the question, occurs in The Secret Doctrine: 


Why should Venus and Mercury have no satellites, 
and by what, when they exist, were they formed? 
Because, we say, science has only one key —the 
key of matter —to open the mysteries of nature 
withal, while occult philosophy has seven keys and 
explains that which science fails to see. Mercury 
and Venus have no satellites but they had "parents" 
just as the earth had. Both are far older than the 
Earth and, before the latter reaches her seventh 
Round, her mother Moon will have dissolved into 
thin air, as the “ Moons” of the other planets have, 
or have not, as the case may be, since there are 
planets which have several moons — а mystery again 
which no Oedipus of astronomy has solved. . . . 

“ Mars has two satellites to which he has no right. 
Phobos, the supposed inner satellite, is no satellite at 
all. ... Phóbos keeps а too short periodic time, and 
therefore 'there must exist some defect in the 
mother idea of the theory, as Faye justly observes." 


If we wish for corroborations of such teach- 
ings of Theosophy as this of the earth's parént- 
age. it is to be found in the fact that they 
explain a greater number of proved observa- 
tions than any others, and that they fit into a 
place in the general plan — a plan which is 
coherent and rational. Н. P. Blavatsky's 
Teachers, in advancing the philosophic views 
we are considering, while they have incontest- 
able proofs of their truth, put them forward in 
such a way as to disarm criticism, for they 
were taught more as suggestions for thought 
to be worked out by the thinkers of the twenti- 
eth century, than as dogmas to be accepted on 
personal authority. They knew that as science 
made progress new facts would come to light 
which nothing else could explain but Theoso- 
phy. We are seeing this exemplified constant- 
ly in psychology and other branches of re- 


search. but here are a few illustrations of the 
effects of the lunar connexion which have 
never received rational, or perhaps any, ex- 
planation from science of today, but which the 
Theosophical hypothesis clears up without 
difficulty. Such things as the mysterious in- 
fluence of the seven-day time periods of the 
moon upon many vital functions such as crises 
in diseases and other periodic manifestations, 
the excitement of susceptible persons at new or 
full moon, the metamorphoses and reproduc- 
tion of insects and the habits of littoral fauna, 
the effect of exposing meat to, or sleeping un- 
der, the bright moonlight of the tropics, are 
not explained by science. If the questioner 
will turn to the CENTURY PATH for September 


. 29, 1907, he will find a record of some new . 


observations of biologists upon the extraor- 
dinary behavior of the Palolo worm in the 
Gulf of Mexico, etc., which prove the un- 
deniable effect of the rays of the moon at 
one particular period! 

From an astronomical standpoint the moon 
shows some anomalous characteristics as com- 
pared with the satellites of other planets, par- 
ticularly regarding its motion and its great 
size in comparison with its primary, the earth. 
These are consistent with the Theosophical 
hypothesis, but the current theories of dstro- 
nomy do not deal with them; they are not 
touched upon in the text-books, though an 
occasional astronomical lecturer has noticed 
the existence of these peculiarities. Professor 
Ledger in a course of lectures delivered in 
the City of London a few years ago pointed 
out that in most things the moon appeared 
more like a sister planet than a satellite of the 
earth. This is the nearest approach that a 
leading astronomer has made to the Theosophi- 
cal position, but we may soon expect a change. 

Besides discussing the question from the 
scientific standpoint Н. Р. Blavatsky gives a 
large number of references, in The Secret Doc- 
trine and elsewhere, to the subject, showing 
it was included in the world’s mythologies 
under a slight veil. Theosophy, in short, treats 
the earth’s origin from the moon in the same 
spirit that any true scientific student would 
endeavor to prove a theory his teachers told 
him was true but which he must prove by 
his own exertions. He would seek for all the 
facts bearing upon the point at issue, how- 
ever unlikely they seemed taken singly, or 
however insignificant, and if no better hypo- 
thesis covered the ground after he had fully 
examined the case, and íf it fitted the place 
waiting for it, he would accept it, at least 
provisionally; and if he found, as we are 
finding day by day, that newer discoveries con- 
firmed what his teachers had told him at the 
outset, the soundness of his position would 
be assured. 

Modern Science does not take into account 
a large number of factors in this and many 
other investigations, owing to its materialistic 
bias; but Theosophy does not reject any al- 
leged fact à priori, and it is therefore able 
to reason more accurately about certain things. 
The forthcoming Theosophical Manuals, 17 
and 18 will give in simple form a general 
sketch of the evolution of the earth and man, 
according to Theosophy, and will discuss in 
more or less detail the interesting question of 
the transfer of the life-energies from the moon 
to its daughter “ which overgrew it and gave 
much trouble!” C. J. R. 


NEW thoughts and new interests have cre- 
ated new intellectual needs; . It is not he 
who repeats obstinately and parrot-like the old 
literary formulae and holds desperately to pub- 
lishers" traditions, who will find himself an- 
swering to the new needs; not the man who 
prefers his narrow party discipline to the 
search for the long-exiled Spirit of man and 
the now lost TRUTHS; not these, but verily he 
who, parting company with his beloved “ au- 
thority,” lifts boldly and carries on unflinch- 
ingly the standard of the Future Man. It is 
finally those who, amidst the present whole- 
‘sale dominion of the worship of matter, mater- 
ial interests and SELFISHNESS, will have brave- 
ly fought for human rights and man’s divine 
nature, who will become, if they only win, the 
teachers of the masses in the coming [this] 
century and so their benefactors... . 


In order that one should fully comprehend 
individual life with its physiological, psychic, 
and spiritual mysteries, he has to devote him- 
self with all the fervor of unselfish philan- 
thropy and love for his brother men, to study- 
ing and knowing collective life or Mankind. 
Without preconceptions or prejudice, as also 
without the least fear of possible results in 
one or another direction, he has to decipher, 
understand and remember the deep and inner- 
most feelings and the aspirations of the poor 
people’s great and suffering heart. To do this 
he has first “to attune his soul with that of 
Humanity,” as the old philosophy teaches; to 
thoroughly master the correct meaning of 
every line and word in the rapidly turning 
pages of the Book of Life of MANKIND 
and to be thoroughly saturated with the truism 
that the latter is a whole inseparable from his 
own SELF.— Н. P. Blawatsky 


Ing. Are we to regard Theosophy in any way as 
a revelation? 


THEo. In no way whatever, not even in the 
sense of a new and direct disclosure from 
some higher, supernatural, or, at least, su- 
perhuman beings; but only in the sense of 
an "unveiling" of old — very old — truths 
to minds hitherto ignorant of tliem — ig- 

: norant even of the existence and preserva- 
tion of any such archaic knowledge. . 
Selfishness is essentially conservative, and 
hates being disturbed. It prefers an easy- 
going, unexacting lie to the greatest truth, 
if the latter requires the sacrifice of one's 
smallest comfort. 'The power of mental in- 
ertia is great in anything that does not 
proniise immediate benefit and reward. Our 
age is pre-eminently unspiritual and matter- 
of-fact. Moreover, there is the unfamiliar 
character of Theosophic teachings; the 
highly abstruse nature of the doctrines, 
some of which contradict flatly many of the 
human vagaries cherished bv sectarians, 
which have eaten into the very core of pop- 
ular beliefs. If we add to this the personal 
efforts and great purity of life exacted of 
those who would become the disciples of 
the inner circle. and the very limited class 
to which an entirely unselfish code appeals, 
it will be easy to perceive the reason whv 
Theosophy is doomed to such slow uphill 
work. It is essentially the philosophy of 
those who suffer, and have lost all hope of 
being helped out of ће, тіге of life by any 
other means. — И. P. Blavatsky ` 
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Theory an? Practice in Theosophy 
T a recent British Association meeting a 
lecturer took as his subject the inter- 
action between theoretical science and 
practical science. His main point was that 
though theoretical science stimulates progress 
in practical science, there is also a reaction 
or contrary influence by which practical science 
stimulates further discovery in theoretical 
science. Instances are the telescope which led 
to new discoveries in theoretical optics; and 
telegraphy, which promoted ап understanding 
of the theory of electricity. 

The lecturer was but applying to the case of 
science a principle that is general. Knowledge 
leads to action, and action leads to further 
knowledge. No investigator who should con- 
fine himself to the abstract would make much 
progress; it might indeed be that he would 
prefer to leave to others the business of apply- 
ing his theories, but he would inevitably profit 
by their experience. 

Let us apply this general principle to the 
case of Theosophy. A knowledge of the ab- 
stract principles of Theosophy is necessary 
for one who would apply them; but to confine 
oneself to the abstract would be equivalent to 
limiting oneself to a narrow area of profitless 
study. And mark this point: that not only 
would the theorist be no good as a practical 
man, but he would not even be a good theorist. 
The mind cannot foresee all possibilities or 
take into account all factors, and it therefore 
needs experience as a check to its operations. 
Hence, even if we propose to ourselves a 
devotion to the abstract side of Theosophy, we 
shall need the help of experience to keep us 
from going astray and to supply us with new 
points of view. 

How true this is can readily be seen in the 
case of science for instance. However much 
mathematicians may theorize, however accurate 
may be their knowledge of dynamics and so 
forth, they never can succeed in foreseeing all 
the possibilities of nature; and the practical 
men are always finding out things which the 
mathematicians never dreamed to be possible, 
which they even refuse to credit, but which 
they subsequently endorse by showing them to 
be after all quite consistent with theory as 
previously formulated. We have various theo- 
ries of etheric action in attempted explanation 
of magnetic and gravitational attraction, and 
the transmission of light and of Hertzian 
waves; but what merely theoretical calcula- 
tion would ever have predicted these facts? 
Say what one will, experience, practice, ex- 
periment are as necessary to theory as theory 
is to them. The two are twin powers that 
cannot work apart. 

A Theosophist, therefore, who wishes to 
have a correct theory of life, should put his 
theories into practice; for they need testing 
at every step. It is evident to all who have 
tried to live a Theosophical life that they have 
learned very much more about Theosophy than 
they ever would if they had confined them- 
selves to theoretical study. It does not amount 
to much merely to believe that one has a 
Higher nature; one will never find out much 
about it by mere thinking. It is necessary to 
call it into action. Without this practical 
effort, the conception of a Higher nature 
could never amount to much. We might reach 
to new and seemingly exalted states, but they 
would be likely to be merely exaltations of 


the emotions; or, if genuine illuminations, 
they would urge to action. 

There should not be such a strong contrast 
made between theorv and practice, as though 
they were mutually exclusive, and as though 
the practical man must necessarily be an un- 
thinking man. The word “ practical " has been 
misused until it has come to mean almost 
“ unpractical." А practical Theosophist does 
not abandon anything save what was useless; 
he applies the knowledge which he has, and 
gains more by his experience. For him, selfish 
knowledge is no knowledge. STUDENT 


Gospel Advertising 

HILE thoughtful ministers are wondcr- 

ing what they can do to arouse a deeper 

appreciation of the quality of the gos- 
pel message, other evangelists seem to think 
that what is needed is quantity. If the people 
will not take the gospel when it is offered, they 
must be made to take it by violent methods. 
At least this is the impression derived from 
certain circulars that have come to hand, from 
which the following is quoted: 

Order our dollar packet of gospel ammunition : 
30 artistic and virile gospel post-cards, 12 personal 
testimony tracts, etc. 

Pastors, urge your young people to form a Gospel 
publicity league and circularize your district regularly. 
Push out our modern Gospel tracts every week. 
Print your weekly topics on the back of them. 
Print anything on the backs of our Gospel tracts. 
Do double work— evangelism and advertising. 

Use our post-cards, tracts, hand-bills, mottos, 
show-cards, etc. for flyers, newspapers, magazines, 
cars, bill-boards, etc. . 

The great principle of advertising — sugges- 
tion —is recommended for application to the 
business of evangelism. Great stress is laid 
on the suggestive effect of a bombardment of 
“our little gum stickers," and so forth. The 
essence of this principle is that people can be 
made to buy things which they do not want 
and which they know are inferior — by the 
force of suggestion. The original Gospel sure- 
ly did not need such recommendations. The 
value of conversions effected by such methods 
cannot be great or permanent. In the long 
run the people learn to discount such advertis- 
ing and to judge by the merit of the goods 
alone. The unblushing effrontery with which 
money and gospel are run in double harness, 
and the holy dramatis personae set up as pre- 
siding fetishes over the business, will warn off 
all possible converts that could bring credit to 
a cause. lf thoughtful Christians, to whom 
Christ's message is sacred; could only define 
their creed in such a way as to exclude such 
damaging acquaintances! STUDENT 


"Infernal Baboons” 

A NOTED prizefighter who has for some 
time left the ring and betaken himself 
to a better calling, was recently asked 

whether, during a fight, he ever felt any sym- 

pathy for the man whom he was beating. His 
reply, published in a New York contemporary, 
is somewhat startling. Here is a little bit of it. 

I knew that 1 was there to do just that thing to 
him if I could. 1 knew that if I did not do it to 
him he would do it to те. I knew that the sting 
of being licked, if I had to experience it myself, 
would be intolerable. And vet with all of this in 
my mind, I repeat that I never started one of my 
opponents down toward that gloomy world of shad- 

ows to which the beaten prizefighter goes, that I 

did not feel sorry, mortally sorry for him. 1 felt 


ashamed of myself, ashamed of being where I was, 
of doing what I was doing, ashamed of the mad 
shouts of the men around the ring to go in and kill 
the poor devil already rocking towards his finish, 
ashamed of the whole infernal baboonish situation 
from beginning to end. 


The two adjectives describing the situation 
are not badly chosen. If Dante had ever seen 
a prizefight, he would certainly have made a 
special place in his Inferno for the bystanders 
that yell around the ring; and it would have 
been a deeper and worse place than that pre- 
pared for the two men іл the ring. They 
want to see blood because it means victory ; the 
tiger wants to see it because it means food ; 
and they and the tiger must have the courage | 
to risk something for it. Nothing lower than 
humanity could have created the Blood-for- 
blood's-sake Demon, or thought out a way of 
gratifying it vicariously and recklessly ! 

STUDENT 


The Maelstrom in Norway 
үү“ have been so often disappointed in 

the results of inquiries into the exist- 

ence of famous natural phenomena that 
it is quite a relief to learn that the famous 
Whirlpool of the Lofoden islands, in Norway, 
is not a myth after all, and in spite of the 
efforts of the people who like to reduce every- 
thing to the commonplace. There are several 
maelstroms in close proximity and they are 
extremely dangerous for boats and even large 
ships. For a few hours in the day ships can 
pass through them, but as soon as the tides 
begin to gain strength the whirlpools form and 
at times they are absolutely impassable for the 
largest vessels. Victor Hugo, Edgar A. Poe 
and other writers have given sensational de- 
scriptions of them, but in the light of sober 
fact, it appears these descriptions have been 
little if at all exaggerated; at least they well 
represent the danger and the horror of the spot 
when the tides are rushing at their fiercest 
and the wind is high. Many wrecks have dis- 
appeared in the vortex not to reappear for 
many miles. The official hydrographic charts. 
of Norway say: 

When the wind is steady at flood and ebb tide each 
day the whirlpool is still for half an hour or more. 
but . . . toward the height of the tide or when a 
gale is blowing the water revolves with a speed of 
twenty-six miles an hour in mighty whirlpools, in 
which the largest steamers would be helpless. 

STUDENT 


East and West 
HE Fortnightly Review contains an 
account of an interview between some 
eminent Japanese and an American 
missionary. One of the former thus sums up: 


You have brought us much; you have taught us 
many lessons, but none of them is so precious, so 
helpful, so enriching as that which — did you wish 
it — we could teach you, the lesson of quiet, contin- 
uous, reasoning thought. Even in material things 
you have seen its benefits to us. You are in the 
habit of saying that the victories you so applaud 
were won “ because the Japanese think out everything 
beforehand." There are greater victories which each 
of us can win if he will but learn to think, victories 
over every ill that can assault poor vulnerable man 
in this world, for thought robs them all of their 
sting. and leaves the poorest of its disciples richer 
than any of your multi-millionaires — rich in spirit- 
ual clearness and greatness, in the conscious certainty 
of union with the eternal harmony which was the 
beginning and shall be the final outcome of the 
life of the Universe. STUDENT 
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The incessant call for this work has exhausted the earlier editions. 


Cloth, 400 pages, Postage prepaid ME E 
Order from 


A Clear exposition in the form of 


Question and Answer of the 


Exhaustively Indexed. With a Copious 
Glossary of General Theosophical Terms 


It is the book of books for beginners and higher students 
NEW POINT LOMA EDITION NOW READY 


$2.25 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Point Loma, California, U. S. A. 


ECHOES FROM THE ORIENT 
A NEW POINT LOMA EDITION 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


ORDER FROM 


A broad Outline of Theosophical Doctrine by 


WILLIAM Q. GC JUDSE [Occultus] 
CLOTH - - - - 50 CENTS 
PAPER - - - - 25 CENTS 


THE PITH AND MARROW OF 
SOME SACRED WRITINGS 


New Century Series 


THEOSOPHICAL 
MANUALS 


ET 
ELEMENTARY HANDBOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


NIGHTMARE TALES 


BY 


H. P. BLAVATSKY 


NEWLY ILLUSTRATED BY R. MACHELL 


aaron 7 Price each, cloth bound, (16mo.) - - - - 35c POINT LOMA EDITION 
Theosophy and Islam, a Word Concerning Sufism NOW en ү: А Ai collection o! thew UM Cre wrden сорви 
— Archaeology in the Light of Theosophy — NS "x Che A DES of Man 5; рези Sacra rds am mus 
Man, a Spiritual Builder Re з. Karma | ES й е 
РЕ о. 4. Reincarnation i Clth  - - - - - 60 cents 
rice - - c = 25 cents NS 5. ап дин nei " Paper - d 7 7 35 cents 
о T , Cal. о. 6. Ката Devac 
THEOSOPHICAL- PURLISHINE Coa PE Каю GSE. с Nc. a he Decisis oF Cie. THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 
No. 9. Psychism, Choate ogy & the Astral Plane | Ll 
AN EPITOME OF NS i Che Жет Li y, СТРИ апа International Headquarters UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 


HOOD and THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THEOSOPHICAL TEACHINGS 
WILLIAM Q. JUDGE 


An admirable and succinct exposition of Theosophical 
Doctrines adapted for Inquirers 


A PAMPHLET OF FORTY PAGES 


Price - - - - - 15 Cents 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


THE 


LOTUS SONG BOOK 


Containing fifty original songs with copyrighted Music 
4 Neto Point Loma Edition 


Price - - - - - S0 Cents 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


Thought Transference 
Ne. 12. Che Hingd and tbe Demon (2 vols. 35¢ each) 
No. 13. cam d and tbe Clay 
№. 14. On God and Prayer 
о. 15. Theosophy: The Mother of Religions 


IN PREPARATION 


POINT LOMA, California 


Meteorological Table for the week ending 
November the 24th, 1907 


: Total number of hours sunshine recorded during Octoner, 136. 


Possible sunshine, 352. Percentage, 53. Average num- 


Na. 7. and Their Disciples | ber of hours per day, 6.00 (decimal notation). Ob- 
TO FOLLOW EARLY IN 1908 | servations taken at 8 а. m., Pacific Time. 
No. 16. from Crypt t: o Pronacs cc dm mat ere NEN ve z 
fre рну on the “Rise and Fail of Dogma | моу, | PARO- |__THERMOMETERS | рдім жр 
No. 17. €art ; METER |MAx| MIN | рву | тат | FALL] bm veL 
No. 18. oie Parentage fir MC and its Races TE ———— TW E 
Tri a eee a pera а ае 
These Manuals contain some of the latest thought on the above 9 9-83 4147 15 45 Е 
technical subjects. Each Volume is arranged to be completein itself, | 20 29.831] 65 | 50 | 54 | 52 о.о) SE 6 
гошан оса а E member of the Series: к ME to 21 29.772 63 48 52 | 49 |0.00 Е 4 
add others from time to time, to cover most o t i 
of Theosophy in a direct and simple way, thus lokalet a Theosophi 22 29. 868 63 53 | 57 48 9:99 E 5 
cal library of inestimable value to inqulrers. Мо one interested in 23 | 29.782 65 50 | 57 | 47 |О.ОО E 3 
Theosophy can afford to do without them. Order from the 24 29.815! 62 $2 6114 g |0.00 E то 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., 


Pt. Loma, Cel. : 


DECEMBER 


T H E 


FIRST 1907 19 


4 BOOK LIST « 


BROTHERHOOD, THEOSOPHY, OCCULTISM, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE 
AND ART 
PUBLISHED OR FOR SALE BY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


International Theosophical Headquarters 
POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA, U. $. A. 
The office of the Theosophical Publishing Company із at Point Loma, Callfornia. 
1t has NO OTHER OFFICE and NO BRANCHES. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES 
BNGLAND AND IRELAND — Theosophical Book Co., 18 Bartlett’s Bldgs, Holborn 
Circus, Loxpox, E. C., England 
GERMANY -—J. Th Heller, ob. Turnstrasse, 3, Мбвивхо 
SWEDEN — Universella Broderskapets Förlag, Barnhusgatan, 10, STOCKHOLM 
HOLLAND — Louis Е. Schudel, Hollandig-Drukkerij, BAARN. 
AUSTRALIA — Willans & Williams, 16 Carrington St, Wynyard Sq., Svpxxv, N. S. W. 
CUBA — Н. S. Turner, Apartado 127; or Heredia, Baja, 10, Santraco DE Сова 
MEXICO — Samuel І. Herrera, Calle de la Independencia, 55 altos, Vera Cruz, V. C. 


Anmpazss ny KATHERINE TiKXGLEY at San Diego Opera House, March, 1902 - - 8$ .15 

A APPEAL TO PuBLIC Conscience: an Address delivered by Katherine Tingley at 
Isis Theater, San Diego, | Ju 22, 1906. Published by the Woman' s _Theosop ical 
Propaganda 


А CERURCHMANX'S Attack ок THEOSOPHY (G. de Purucker) = - - ж . ,08 
ASTRAL INTOXICATION, and Other Papers oe e .03 
Buscavan СЇТА (revised b W. Q- udge Мет of the Scriptures of the East. 
American edition; Judeo). 1.00 
CoxcxwrRATIOM, CULTURE oe uS. J ub, X eder tiu Xu ke us Bt 
Davacman; or the Heavenworld (Н. туп) .05 
Ecuoss FROM THE Onrent. (W. у. Judge) New Point Loma Hdition. Sm. вто, cloth. .50 


.25 
A Мыл ҖЕ, articles, giving a broad outline. of Theosophical doctrines, written. for. 
the aper reading public 
Ерїтом® or THXOSOPHICAL TEACHINGS, An, (W. Q. Judge) 40 pages, - .15 
ASONRY AMD JzsurTRY, The Pith and Marrow of the Closing and Coming Century 
and Related Position of, (Rameses) .1$ 
copies for 1.00; per bundred, $ $10.00 
KarnzzaIME TiwcLEv. Humanitys Frien A VisiT то KATHERINE TINCLEY er John 
Hubert Grense): A Stupy or Risa Yoca at Point Loma (Reprint from the 
Francisco Chronicle, Jan. 6, 1907. The above three comprised in a pamphlet 
of 50 pages, published by the Woman's Theosophical Propaganda Leagui 
нутиошамн Hypnotism, b by W. Judge (Reprint from The Path, vol. ih. 335) 
Why Does Katherine Ting 24 И Hypnotism? by a Student dia o nt from 
NEW CHR PAD De d 2 6) vils of Hypnotism, by Ly Ross, м. D. .15 
Төш Омут UH. P. Эзу vols, royal 8vo, about 1500 pages with 
ak ol е author. pg en Loma Edition, with a preface. рата; н. 7.00 
Жау TO Taunt THE, by P P. Blavatsky. New Point Loma Edition, with Glossary 
and exbau exhaustive Indes. po Hus of H. Р. Blavatsky and William Judge. 8vo, 2% 
& Postpaid. - А 
C irs at Poe MA, Tux: Some Notes by Katherine Tingley. (Reprinted from the 
Los Angeles Saturday, Post Décember, 1902 .15 
Чзонт ow тнк Рлтн (M. with Comments, and a short chapter on Karma. Author- 
itative rules for тайтак the path of а higher life. New Point Loma Edition, 
ket size editión of this classic, embossed paper. . .25 
und in black leather - - . > - - .25 
MrsTERIES ОР Antiguity (С. de Purucker) — - .05 
Mysrxarxs of THE HEART DOCTRINE, Тик. Prepared by Katherine Tingley and ber 
pils, Square „8уо, cloth, - 2.00 


А cares or 8 PAMPHLETS, comp prising Different Articles. in above, paper, each, - .25 

"NicuTMARE Takes (Н. P. Blavatsky). Tlusiroted by К. Масһей, R A collection 
Y the weirdest tales ever written down by any mortal. doi - - ae 

aper К 

*SSscxET DocraiNE, тиң. The Synthesis of ‘Science Religion, and "Philosoph b 
H. P. Blavatsky. New Point Loma Edition; with Index. Two vols., royal i d 
about 1500 pages; cloth. Postage prepaid. - 10.00 

То be reprinted from the original edition of 1888, as published by н. Р. Blavatsky. ` 
Ұосл ArHORISMS (translated by W. Q. Judge), pocket size, leather - .75 


GREEK SYMPOSIA, as performed by Students of the Isis League of Music and 
Drama, under tights: direction of Katherine Tingley. Already published (fully pro- 


tected by t 
1 TEE оом or Hyratia - LE Е - А = s .15 
2 А Promisz - - Ы - - . - Б - .15 
WBW CENTURY SERIES. Tux PITH AND ee or Some ee Waritrmoe, 
та Pamphlets, issued serially; Scripts, each . . . . . . d 


Mireody published: 
5саат 1 — Contents: The Relation of Universal Brotherhood to Christianity — 
No Man Can Serve Two Masters — In this Place is a Greater be 
ts— 


Man's Divinity and Perfectibility — The тҮ Covenant — The Mysteries 


е Lord 
Reincarnation, in the Bible — The Mysteries of the King- 
of God — Tbe Heart Doctrine — The Money- 


and Prehistoric America — Theoretical and Practical 
One of the Crowning Victories of Human Life — Reliance 
the Spirit of God 
Scart он сә: Education through Tilaston -to Truth — Astronomy in the 
Light of Ancient Wisdom — Oceultism and Magie — Resurrection 
Script 7 — Contents: Theosophy and Islâm, a word concerning Sufism — 
Archaeology in the Light of cd & Spiritual Builder 


Pocket size, 6 vols., cl, per set 1.50 


Vot. 2—H eerie B Magic in lence. Signs of .35 
Vou. 3— P3jchic and poene Action - - - . s .35 
Vor. ЗЕЕ Seres Mind. а gr eere m of Wisdom . . . . А . « i 
teric ind eter o! . . . А - е 
о А Siete. ot the Inner Man. < .^. 8$ 
THEOSOPHICAL MANUALS. elementary Handbooks for Students. 
Bound in cloth, 16mo, price, each - E . . . - .35 
Now Ready. 
No. 1. ELEMENTARY THEOSOPHY. 
No. 2. Тик Seven PaixcrPLES ОР Man. 
No, 3. KARMA. 
No. 4. REINCARNATION. 
No. 5. Man ArrER DEATH. 
No. 6. KAMALOKA AND DEVACHAN. 
No. 8. Тнк ОоствімЕ or Cvcrims. 
No. 9. PsvcuisuM, GHOSTOLOGY, AND THE ASTRAL PLANE. 
No. 10. Tue Astra, LIGHT. 
No. 11. PsvcHoMETRY, CLAIRVOYANCE, AND THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. 
No. 12. Тнк ANGEL Амр THE DEMON (2 vols, 35с. each) 
No. 13. Tux FLAME AND THE CLAY. 
"No. 14. Ox Сор лир PRAYER. 
No. 15. TnHEosoPHY: THE MOTHER оғ RELIGIONS. 


In Preparation. 
‚Мо. 7. TEACHERS AND THEIR DISCIPLES. 
To Follow early in 1908. 
No. 16. From Crypt то Рвомлоз; an Essay on the Rise and Fall of Dogma. 
Мо. 17. EanTH: Its parentage; its Rounds and its Races. 
No. 18. Sons oF THE Firemwist; a Study of Man. 


THE PATH 1 SERIES. Specially adapted for inquirers in Theosophy. 


Alreody published : 
No. 1—Тик PURPOSE ОР THE UNIVERSAL Роги AND ‘THROSOPEICAL Socrarr .05 
No. Lim ыыы OR RA Eie d СУГ. 0, Ја f i C 2s 
eprinted from cia ort, World's Parliament o. Reli, ч, cago, 1 3 
Мо. 3—-Mrstarp Mysrerres (Herbert Coryn, M. D.) gio й - .0$ 
No. 4 — ТнкозоРнү AND ITS COUNTERFRITS - - .0S 
"Thirty copies of above Path Series. $1. 00; one bundred "copies, $3. 00 
MISCELLANEOUS. Souvenir PosrAL-Canps ОР LoMALAND. 
Two for 5c.; postage 1c. extra; 50 copie postpaid, $1.00; 100 copies, postpaid, $1.50 
RzxrRopUCTIONS OF Famous Paintincs BY R. MACHELL, RA: The Tarh = Parsifal 
— The Prodigal — The Bard — The Light of the Coming Day —'Twist P 
and Profligate — The Hour of Despair — The Dweller on the Threshold. 
Size of photographs, 8x 6in., approximate. Price, каше 50с.; mounted .75 


Parm Macazing, Tug — Vol ix (94/5), Vol x 95-'6), each - - - - 2.08 
Рлти Macaziwz, Тик-— Index to Vols. 1 ox VIII; th . . - - - 38 
Para Macazixg, Тнк — Back numbers: sock .28 
SxaxcHLrGHT, No. 6— Full report. of the Great Debate e оп "Theosoph y and Christ- 
lanity bale at Fir r& House, San o dfe pubi September and October, 
2 pages 5 | number issued to public - * .15 
CESAR, * - - - * .15 
5алхсизлонт, Vol. її, Мо. 1 се се - > - e > IC" .15 
NIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD MAGAZINE 
Оитуквѕл, Ввотнквноор PATH Back numbers, each - - - - - .Ю 
Vols, хїїї (1898-99), xiv (799-1900), xv (1900-01), хуг (1901-'02), each H 2.% 


LOTUS, GROUP LITBRATURE. 


Introduced under the SENA wh, Katherine neler 
1 Tre [лттк BurLDERS, and their М N) - . = s © 
2 Tae Comino or DAE Kixc (MachelD e cloth, 


f edges . - . . „38 
Lorus Sowno Boox. Fifty original songs wi th copyrighted music; boards . . - 88 


Lorus Sono — “ The Sun Temple," with music - . . . . .15 
IN FRENCH 

Тнёоғорніх ÉLÉMENTAIRE - . . е $ А z К 

Lxs Mysrixxs px LA DOCTRINE рс саба ure Section) . . - - - 3 
К SPANISH 

Ecos эш, Овіхмти (W. Judge - . se 

Epitome DE LAS т 9, вбив" ew. “a. Judge). 40 páginas - . . - .25 

La Trosorta EXPLICADA. - - .05 

La TxosoríA v sus FALSIFICACIONES. Para uso de i nvestigadores. - 08 

Thirty copies, $1.00; one hundred copies, $3. 00 
La Vina xx Port Loma (Notas por Katherine Tingley) + б E AS 
Luz xw кї, SxwpERO (M. С.), con Comentarios, paper . . - А .35 


Кизҳӣл v PERSPECTIVA DEL Movimignto Trosdérico ( preparation) - - - Se 
Order above from the Theosophical phical Publishing Company, Point Loma, California. 


The following in other languages may b procured by writi direct to Ње respective 
Foreign Agencies (see first column) for m na list and DRE м 


IN GERMAN 
Есноѕ AUS DEM OnmixwT (von Wiliiam Q. Judge). 
THEOSOPHIE ERKLÄRT 
THEOSOPHIE UND pig OKKULTE LEHRE 
Dix Вилслулр GITA (nach der englischen Ausgabe von W. Q. Judge) 
Dix WISSENSCHAFT DES LEBENS UND DIE KUNST. ZU LEBEN. 
POSTKARTEN mit ANSICHTEN von Point Loma. 
Ѕтортки Овкк оң Bnacavap С!ТА. (William Q. Judge) 
Das Lxsen zu Porwr Loma (Katherine Tingley). Schöne Illustrationen. (Recommended) 


IN DUTCH 


Ок Buacavap GITA: Het Boek van Yoga; wih AM cce Bound in morocco or paper. 
Dx Оскллм vex THrEOsOPHIE (door W. udge) 

Dx RippERS van Ки12кв ARTRUR — Een RUN voor Kinderen, door Сета. шел: 
Drit OrsrxLLEN over THxosorHiz, In verband met Vraagstuk 


INGLEY. не von de Lear vos het Hort) 
Loc us VE ^ 9 icekeningen door Katherine Ting 
N OIN м n е 
Dx MysrERIEN DER Oupusin, door С. de Puruck ier А ley 
(Vertaling uit The New Century Path, overdruk van de Nieuwe 
H. P. Buavarsxy XN WILLIAM 8 }чосщ, De Stichters еп Leiders der 


Beweging (Leerling). pp. 
IN SWEDISH 
Buacavap GITA. Bound and Unbound. 
Den Hemurca Läran, 2 band (Н. P. Blavatsky) 
DorpA VixXAR 1 DEN НЕМІЛСА LARAN, med бега (William 


euw, No. 12) 
osophische 


. Judge) 
ÉXISTENSLINJER OCH UTVECKLINGSNORM ER (Oscar Ljungström 
NvcxzL тпл, Trosorizn (H. Blavatsky) 
Forocrari af Hak Бича 
“ “ i . Tu $ > ж » . Prices ассо візе 
“ “ Katherine Tingley Э rding to 


HEMLIGHETERNA 1 Ил датмтз Lika rikt Hlustreradt (Katherine Tingley) 
Lyus рё ae (M. 
LorussLan, 1 (12 bla 5 
Lorus Sonc Boox, Svensk text till. Bound and Unbound. 
New Скитову PATER (selected articles) 52 n:r 
New Century PATE — Raja Yoga Nv, med 122 Ш. 
ЅтуХвили Saco- осн  PORMSAML. 
Orninc 1 Koncexrration (William Q. Judge) 
Samra т OckuLTISM (William Q. Judge) 
Sruprax брука Внлслулр GITA (126 sidor) (William Q. Judge) 
Trosort rör Uncpom 
Тае dece Rósr (H. P. Dostane i КҮҮ 
vsTERIRS ОР THE Heart ГоствімЕ, їп Swe atherine T: 
Sae aca Какты. белш; Ж Prof Panne m Dr. inis Kellberg 
FI осн KaisrRNDOM, Genmále rof.Pfann >С. 
дакка Ljus (Sir Edwin Arnold). Bound and Unbound d. жоот. d 
EVAKAN 
order ray Trexxe PLAN, med flera (William Q. Judge) 
M OCKULTA KRAFTER OCH DERAS FÖRVÄRFVANDE mi 
Nåcra Тликлв OM KARMA, med fiera. (William Q. Judge) 
Kaistua KYRXOPÄDERS TANKAR OM REINKARNATIONEN 


DópssrkArPET 1 Тковоғівк  BxLvswiwo, med fiera (William Q. Judge) 
Hic. Ete. Ete. 
PERIODICALS 
INTERNATIONAL THBOSOPHICAL CHRONICLB. lliustroted. Yearly 
subscription, postpaid - - 1.00 
Issued monthly, Send subscriptions. either to the "Publishers, The Theosophical 
Book Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn тте, London, E. C., or The 
Teek opica] 8 Вани Co., Point Loma, California. 
THEOSOPHIA. Yearly subscription. - e. te o9 oves ^ we SO 
Issued monthly. Iliwstrated. Published ur Е Dr. с. Zander. Send all remittances 
to Universella Broderskapets Опа, Barah usgatan 10, Stockholm 1, Sweden, 
or to Tbe Theosophical ТАН Point ‘Loma, California. 
UNIVERSALB BRUDBRSCHAFT. Iliustrated. Yearly subscription, postpaid. 1.50 


Issued monthly. Send su tions to J. Th. Heller, ob. Turnstrasse, 3, Nürnberg, 
Germany; or to The Theosophical Pub ishing Co., Point Loma, California. 


LOTUS-KNOPPEN. Illustrated. Yearly subscription, postpaid. - . . - 5 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to А. Goud, P. rast, i Papengang 
No. 14, Groningen, Holland; or to the Theosopbical blishing int Loma. 


Neither the Editors of the above publications, nor the officers of the Umtvensat, Ввотнявноое 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, or of any of its departments, receive salaries or other remuneration, 
АП profits arisi: yf from the business of the Theosophical Publishing Co. are devoted to Human- 
ftarian work. 1 who assist iw this work are directly helping the great couse of Humanity. 


CENTURY 


PATH volume xi 


THE 


MYSTERIES 
OF THE 


HEART 
DOCTRINE 


Prepared by 
KATHERINE TINGLEY 


AND HER PUPILS 


The Theosophical 
book of the 


Twentieth century 


Tells the story and the history of the 
Theosophical Movement. 

The prices are $2 in cloth and $1.25 
in paper, which barely cover the cost, for 
it is printed and bound, not gaudily, but 
with such carefulness and thoroughness of 
art and craft as to make it unique among 
modern edition books. 

Order now from 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
POINT LOMA, CAL. 


The LIFE AT POINT LOMA 


SOME NOTES BY KATHERINE TINGLEY 
Reprinted from the Los Angeles Saturday Post, December, 1902 
Everybedy should read this. Price 15 Cents 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


Isis Conservatory of Music 
OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


Personal applications and inquiries received every Saturday 
by the Secretary at SAN DIEGO BRANCH 


ISIS HALL, 1120 FIFTH STREET 


between the hours of 9 a. M. and 4 Р. M. 
lars will be sent by mail upon application to 


J. H. FUSSELL, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Isis Conservatory of Music, 
Point Loma, California 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
ISIS STORE, 1123 Fourth Street 
General Theosophical Literature for Sale 


Photographs of the 
Raja Yoga Schools & Point Loma Scenery 


Full particu. 


Lomaiand Photo and Eng. Dept. 


RAJA YOGA ACADEMY 


(UNSECTARIAN) 


FOR 


Address 


BOYS 


€ GIRLS 


GERTRUDE VAN PELT, M. D., Directress 


Point Loma HOMESTEAD - 


- Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


THE RAJA YOGA MESSENGER 


N illustrated Monthly for Young Folk, edited by a staff of members 
of the Senior Class of Boys and Girls of the Rája Yoga School 


THIS PERIODICAL IS A BEAUTIFUL GIFT ! 
Send a Year's Subscription to Your Young Friend.z 


Address Business Editor :— M ASTER ALBERT G. SPALDING | 
Point Loma Homesteap, Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 50c 


: : SINGLE COPY 5c 


The MYSTERIES of 


REVIEW AND OUTLOOK OF THE 
THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT 
with a Chronology 


WORLD TEACHERS. 
THE ENEMIES OF THE 
THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT 


GROTESQUE THEOSOPHISTS 


THOUGHTS BY THE SACRED WAY 
NOTES ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 

THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
THE ARYAN THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
QUOTATIONS 
RISE, OH SUNI < 
THEOSOPHY APPLIED TO DAILY LIFE 
THEOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY 
REINCARNATION 


the HEART DOCTRINE 
In Pamphlet Form: 


Illustrated 
RIGHT THOUGHTS ABOUT KARMA 


THAT STRANGE WOMAN, H. P. BLAVATSKY 
WILLIAM Q. JUDCE 

KATHERINE TINGLEY, THE AUTOCRAT 
THE DRAMA << seg) 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

THE DEATH FARCE 

THEOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 


THEOSOPHY FOR THE YOUNG 
HUMAN LIMITATIONS 
THEOSOPHICAL SIGN-POSTS 
LIGHT ON “THE WAY" 


POINT LOMA AND ITS LEGEND 
THE PILLAR OF THE WORLD 
THE LOST CHORD IN MODERN CIVILIZATION 


Each makes а Леа; Gift to those interested in Theosophy 


Order now from 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER PAMPHLET 


The THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., Point Loma, California 


Theosophical Literature in Spanish and English 


FOR SALE AT THE 
Cuban Headquarters of the Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society 


ADDRESS 


Heredia, Baja, 10, Santiago de Cuba н. s. TURNER, Apartado 12 
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devoted to 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY 


the promulgation of 


THEOSOPHY 
and 


The Study of Ancient and Modern 


ETHICS, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND ART 


Edited by KATHERINE TINGLEY 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

Communications for the Editor should 
be addressed to "KaTHERINE TiNGLEY, 
Bditor Century Patz, Point Loma, 
California," 

To the Business MANAGEMENT, including 
Subscriptions, address the “ New Century 
Corporation, Point Loma, California.” 


MANUSCRIPTS 
The Editor cannot undertake to return 
manuscripts; no manuscripts will be con- 
sidered unless accompanied by tbe author's 
name and marked with number of worda 


CENTURY PATH 


WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED 


NEW CENTURY CORPORATION 


Point Loma, California, U. S. A. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
By the year, postpaid, in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba. Mexico, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, & the Philippines. Four Dotiaags; 
other countries in the Postal Union, Four 
DoLLars AND Firty Cents, payable in 
advance; single copy, Ten Cents. 


Edited by KATHERINE TINGLEY 


REMITTANCES 
All remittances to the New Century Cor- 
poration must be made payable to “ CLARE 
TnunsTow, Manager,” and all remittances 
by Post-Office Money Order must be made 
payable at the Saw Dizco Post-Office, 
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Tbe Editor is responsible only for views Entered January 11th, 1907, at Point Loma, California, as second class matter, though addressed, as all other сот- 
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BROTHERHOOD AND 


THE following quotaticns are 
Fragments taken from the Ohio Archaco- 

of Arcane logical and Historical Quar- 
terly. 


Of old the Indians abode tran- 
quilly in the Sacramento Valley and were happy. 
All of a sudden there was a mighty and swift rush- 
ing of waters, so that the whole valley became like 
the Big Waters, which no man can measure. The 
Indians fled for their lives, but a great many were 
overtaken by the waters. Also the frogs and the 
salmon pursued swiftly after them and ate many 
Indians. Then all the Indians were drowned but 
two who escaped into the foot-hills. But the Great- 
Man gave these two fertility, so tfe world was soon 
repeopled. From these two there sprung many tribes, 
even a mighty nation, and one man was chief over 
them all.—TAe Maidu Legend of the Flood. 

Before the beginning of the new-making, Awon- 
awilona (the Maker and container of All, the All- 
father Father), solely had being. There was nothing 
else whatsoever throughout the great space of the 
ages save everywhere black darkness in it, and every- 
where void desolation. 

In the bezinning of the new-made, Awonawilona 
conceived within himself and thought outward in 
space, whereby mists of increase, steams potent of 

growth, were evolved and up'ift- 


Science 


Emanation ed. Thus, by means of his in- 
of the nate knowledge, the All-container 
Word made himself in person and form 


of the Sun, whom we hold to be 
our father and who thus came to exist and appear. 
With his appearance came the brightening of the 
spaces with light, and with the brightening of the 
spaces the great mist-clouds were thickened together 
and fell, whereby was evolved water in water; yea, 
and the world-holding sea. 

With his substance of flesh, outdrawn from the 
surface of his person, the Sun-father formed the 
seed-stuff of twain worlds, impregnating therewith 
the great waters, and lo! in the heat of his light these 
waters of the sea grew green, and scums rose upon 
them, waxing wide and weizhty, until, behold! they 
became the Four-fold containing Mother-Earth and 
the All-covering Father-Sky. — Fragment of Creation 
Story. 


It is well known to students of antiquity 
that Deluges and Noahs are universal. The 
great Flood, says H. P. Blavatsky, had several 
meanings. and referred to both spiritual and 
physical events. The First Cosmic Flood re- 
fers to primordial creation. 
or the formation of Heaven 
and the Earths. But the ter- 
restrial Deluge has also a dual 
application. In one case it 
referred to the real historical submersion of 
Atlantis; in the other case it is symbolical. 
But deluges like glacial periods, have becn 
numerous, as geology can show; and, while 
the great Atlantean Deluge is the one referred 
to in our own and other Flood stories, yet 
subsequent floods have been confused with it. 


Duel 
Meanings 


When the wicked remnants of the Atlantean or 
Fourth Race were thus destroyed, the seed 
of the Fifth Race was preserved, and this is 
the physical meaning of the Ark story. Owing 
to the exact correspondence between the spir- 
itual and the physical — “аѕ above, so below” 
— it was possible to preserve in the same story 
accounts both symbolical and literal, referring 
to the Mysteries and to the history of the 
Fourth and Fifth Races. As has been so fre- 
quently pointed out, the Flood stories exist 
all over the world, such races as the American 
Indians, for example, having them even in 

their smallest details, such as 

Universel the sending out of the birds 

Extension from the Ark, the resting of 
of Knowledge the Ark on a sacred mountain, 
and so on; and these stories 
far antedate the arrival of Christianity. This 
fact is once again respectfully commended to 
the attention of our biblical critics and theo- 
logians, as it seems to have such an important 
bearing on their researches that to ignore it 
would be fatal. Is it not obvious that in our 
Hebrew-Chaldaean Bible, we have but one out 
of many of these confused semi-symbolical 
narratives ? 

With regard to the Creation story, it must 
be premised that man never was “created” 
all at once by God as described in Christian 
theology. He is truly the product of evolu- 
tion, but not of physical evolution alone. There 
are several distinct lines of evolution that con- 
verge in man, and from which he derives the 
various principles of which he is compounded. 
The question is obviously a very profound one, 
and its full comprehension awaits only those 
whose puritv and devotion of life has led them 
to the portals of Wisdom. 
But in Theosophical writings 
there is enough of the broad 
outlines given to correct some 
superstitions of modern 
thought and set inquirers on the right track. 
Briefly we may distinguish man's evolution in- 
to corporeal, mental and spiritual; the first 
relating to the animal evolution on which mod- 
ern science speculates; the second to the evolu- 
tion of the mental and psychic elements in man, 
and the third to the derivation of the Divine 
Flame in man. These tenets, expressed in 
allegorical form. are found, in many degrees of 
incompleteness and confusion, among the sa- 
cred myths of various ages and races. In our 
Hebrew-Chaldaean Bible we have a fragment. 
In this account there is a mixture of two 
distinct Creation stories, as has been discovered 
by the theologians, who call them the Elohistic 
and the Jahvistic accounts. The second one, 
in Genesis II, ought to come first; it describes 
how the Lord God (Yehovah) made man of 
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the dust of the ground and made him a living 
soul (nephesh, “animal soul”). This man 
was endowed only with natur- 
al life, and not yet ensouled. 
The account in Genesis I, 
which should come second, 
tells how God, in this case 
elohim, “ creative powers,” imparted their like- 
ness to man. This is in accordance with the 
archaic teaching that the Manas, or self-con- 
scious responsible power in man, was imparted 
to him by the Manasaputras, or “Sons of 
Mind,” Beings who had become perfected in 
previous great cycles. 

The account given in the extract quoted 
above reminds us much of that in Genesis I; 
and, as it is only 4 sample from among very 
many, it ought to give theologians something 
to think about, as to how such races came to 
have such teachings independently of Christ- 
ianity. 

The only way out of the endless difficulties 
of this sort that must ever confront scholars 
is to recognize that all these myths and tradi- 
tions are the surviving fragments of a once 
well known and universally diffused Science, 
which was one when the races were one, 

and has become dissevered as 


" Creation ” 
or Formation 


Modern the races became dissevered. 
Science Nowadays we have a science 
Limited whose channels of informa- 


tion are the bodily sense alone, 
whose field of inquiry is the physical world 
alone, and whose court of appeal is the so- 
called “intellect.” This science makes no 
demands on character and holiness of life; 
these attributes are not regarded as essentials 
for wisdom. Hence this science lends itself 
as much to the unworthy as to the worthy, 
as much tq the indifferent as to the scrupulous ; 
and its effects upon human welfare are, to say 
the least dubious. 

In olden times, Wisdom was not thus regard- 
ed; knowledge was a sacred thing, whose use 
was a duty and whose abuse was a terrible 
crime. Purification was the gateway to its 
attainment; its effects were wholly beneficent. 
This ancient ideal of Science needs to be re- 
stored, ere we can hope to advance beyond 
the present limited scope of our knowledge to 
those realms wherein the deeper mysteries of 
life and nature lie veiled. STUDENT 


Discipline of Children 

o m of children, a writer says that 

where discipline leads to deceit, then 

better no discipline at all; that the major- 
ity of children do things of which the parent 
knows nothing and practise deceit to avoid 
punishment. The statement is illustrated by 
the case of two boys who, having saved a 
little girl from drowning, denied the story for 
fear of being punished for going into the 
water, and were much surprised at being 
praised and rewarded. Children early learn 
to deceive through fear, continues the writer, 
and concludes: 

This shows how far grown-ups are from under- 
standing the real nature of the little ones. ... 
Perhaps this deceit among children comes because 
parents find it so much easier to punish carelessly 
than to explain carefully. 


Observe the missing member in the argu- 
ment: "parents will do that which they find 
easier." The nail has been hit on the head: 
the indolence of the parents is what is to 


blame. They are afraid of trouble. afraid of 
their own unpleasant emotions, afraid of their 
children. Consequently they cannot rule them ; 
is it any wonder? 

Discipline which constrains through fear, 
and does not touch the inner nature, ceases to 
act when supervision is removed, and hypo- 
crites are bred. The parents have not won the 
confidence of their children, and appear rather 
as unreasonable tyrants than as watchful 
guardians. But whose fault is this? There 
are many parents who care more for their 
own feelings than for anything else, and who 
do not mind what happens so long as they do 
not know of it; these often argue themselves 
into an unfounded optimism as to their child- 
ren, a blissful state which the children pro- 
mote by their hypocrisy. Often the relation 
between parent and child is such that the child 
would do anything rather than consult its par- 
ent; its quick intuition has discovered that 
the parent is troubled, bored, and uninterested 
by its doings. So it leads a private life all 
unknown to the parent. 

We often hear of the privileges of parent- 
hood and much fine gush might be quoted 
about them. We would like to hear more of 
the duties of parenthood. But perhaps par- 
ents “find it easier" to enjoy the privileges 
than to discharge the duties. We hear much 
of parental "love"; but what is miscalled 
“love” is too often a weak sentimentality or 
merely a love of pleasure. This kind of love 
can be played upon. Without calling a child 
“wicked,” one can truthfully say that nature, 
human nature, is all alive in it, and this human 
nature will make a fine fool of that parental 
“love.” Thus children soon learn to manage 
their parents, though often the children them- 
selves do not know that they are doing it; 
the strong natural instincts and desires act on 
the fears and emotions of the weak parent. 
The child gets what it wants by playing upon 
the parental sentimentality and fear of discom- 
fort; and, into the bargain, fools the parent 
completely. 

Children are not automata; they are human 
beings, very much alive. Nature rules in them, 
and Nature is not to be controlled by any force 
short of the human will and intelligence. Not 
that the parent should control the child by the 
parent's own will; he should arouse the child's 
will to control the child's own nature. Instead 
we find, as above, that the parent often arouses 
merely a hypocritical cunning which is part of 
the child's lower nature. Perhaps the reason 
why the parent fails to arouse the child's 
higher nature is because his own higher nature 
needs arousing. So we need a Theosophical 
Ràja Yoga school for parents, to teach them 
about their higher nature and their duties to 
human beings in the helpless stage of infancy. 

A child may be very pretty and delicate 
externally; but internally it is a full-fledged 
human Soul We should remember that all 
the powers of a full-grown person are there, 
as yet unmanifested outwardly, but still pre- 
sent interiorly. We have a dual nature in 
the child to deal with; it is a child and yet a 
Soul. Most parents deal only with the child, 
as though it were never to grow up. 

True discipline is obedience to the light 
within; the law to be obeyed is no arbitrary 
law, but the law of right living. But the par- 
ents need to know more about these things 
themselves. in the first place. STUDENT 


Heights and Valleys of Civilization 

A WRITER'S definition of civilization lies 

implicit in his selection of an index to 

civilization. Тһе writer of a recent 
volume of historical studies thinks that the 
history of civilization might be written as the 
history of aspiration. So written it presents 
a new and unexpected set of landmarks. The 
volume gives us Egypt as the earliest of the 
nations and then shows that in that country 
aspiration rose as high as it ever has since. 
The proof consists in a number of quotations 
from Egyptian liturgies and inscriptions, very 
ample for their purpose. For example, enum- 
erating indirectly the qualification to be pos- . 
sessed by a soul desirous to enter heaven, the 
Book of the Dead represents such a soul as 
declaring that 

He has not oppressed his kindred, not ill-treated 
his slaves nor exacted from them excessive labor, 
or been the cause of cruelty towards the slaves of 
others; that through his act no hunger has been 
suffered, no tear has been shed. “І have not de- 
prived the babe of its milk. I have not used a de- 
ceitful weight. I have attacked no man, I have 
deceived no man, I have terrified no man, I have 
slandered no man. I have never been insolent or 
ill-tempered or a mischief-maker. I have given bread 
to the hungry, water to the thirsty, apparel to the 
naked, a boat to the shipwrecked. I have done that 
which is right and true for the Lord of right and 
truth." 

A psalm which the volume quotes gives the 
Egyptian conception of the Deity: 

Hail to thee, Ra, Lord of Truth, whose shrine is 
hidden, at whose command the gods were made. 
Thou listenest to the poor who is in distress, thou 
deliverest the timid man from the violent. Thou 
judgest the poor and the oppressed, Lord of mercy 
most loving, at whose coming men live. 

How many milleniums before Christianity 
this prayer was first spoken we do not know. 
The hymns of the Vedas and of the Persian 
sacred writings would give us very complete 
parallels. But between then and now inter- 
venes the history of the nations around the 
Mediterranean basin. And if the altitude of 
aspiration is the test of civilization, Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay is right — the world went down- 
hill for milleniums and is only now climbing 
back (though here Sir William might not 
agree) towards moral heights that had been 
attained when the Arvan race was young. 

STUDENT 


Co-operative Housekeeping 

SCHEME of co-operative housekeeping 
A is to be tried in one of the garden cities 

of England. The plan is to build a 
number of dwellings in the form of a quad- 
rangle, like a college, with separate living- 
rooms but a common kitchen, with qualified 
cook and staff; the meals to be served in a 
common hall, or else, for a small extra pay- 
ment, sent hot to the private rooms. Other 
services also will be obtainable from the ad- 
ministration department. 

So far as food is concerned, the digestions 
of the dwellers are likely to be benefited by 
cookery which will certainly be better and less 
monotonous than many have been accustomed 
to: and there will be a great economy of 
labor and anxiety. Dut the rights of privacy 
in housekeeping are very dear. In view, how- 
ever, of the increase of woman's work in other 
than domestic spheres, there will doubtless be 
some demand for this mode of life for families. 
The experiment is worth trying. | STUDENT 
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Morals by Surgery 
ROM time to time we hear of some good 
boy who, falling on his head, is thereafter 
abad boy. Taken to a surgeon it turns out 
that a splinter of bone is pressing on his brain. 
This is raised or removed and he is a good boy 
again. 

The theory that we are what we are be- 
cause of our heredity or immediate епуігоп- 
ment, and that the most influential item in 
environment is the body, comes up at once. 
According to this theory not only are we not 
strictly responsible for anything we do or are, 
but in the future it may be to refined surgery 
that we shall turn for a moral mankind. Even 
people who do not put the thing quite so bald- 
lv to themselves as that, get some of the shad- 
ow of it across their minds, and do not well 
know what to say about it. 

The ordinary man, who does not know much 
about his own power, may be at the mercy 
of his bodily condition. If his liver is out of 
order he is cross and may accept the cross- 
ness as a phase of himself, knowing no remedy 
but a pill. An animal whose liver was out of 
order would have no choice but crossness. Its 
consciousness is not identical with its body, 
and the nucleus of it pre-exists and will post- 
exist the body. But, roughly speaking, the 
animal’s feeling is conditioned and complex- 
ioned by the bodily balance. So is man's, to 
the extent that he is an animal. But he is a 
man, more than animal, precisely because 
there is awake in him, present in him, a center 
of conscious will capable of dominating the 
whole animal gamut, of permitting or refusing 
to permit any phase of temper and emotion. 
He is of course not independent. If his liver 
is out of order he will have difficulty in sup- 
pressing irritability and substituting geniality 
and placidity. But he can do so, first and 
easily in speech and act; with more difficulty 
— which diminishes and vanishes with practice 
— in feeling. The slightest study of his own 
nature will convince anyone of that simple fact 
in practical psychology; the slightest attempt 
along that line will show him his duality, show 
him exactly where he differs radically from the 
mere animal, and enable him to face the fact 
of the restoration to goodness of the bad boy 
with no loss of his sense of human dignity. 
Indeed if that very boy had been properly 
trained to know himself and his power, it 
would have been left for slighter or other 
symptoms to indicate the need for the surgeon. 

STUDENT 


The Next Generation 

HE New York Committee on Physical 

Welfare of School Children has just 

published the results of an elaborate in- 
vestigation made for it by four specially quali- 
fied physicians. The investigation concerned 
itself with New York children only; but the 
report generalizes, remarking that if these 
‘particular children are typical of American 
children in general, the schools of the country 
must contain not less than twelve millions who 
‘are the victims of serious physical defects! 
Perhaps they are not typical, and we ought to 
‘say .eight or ten millions — or fourteen. 


The report further remarks that these de- 
fects are not such as would be prevented by 
better nourishment and ventilation, but require 
medical and surgical aid. 

It then tries to minimize the seriousness of 
the situation it pictures, by the expression of 
an unwarranted belief that if we could know 
as thoroughly the condition of the children of 
fifty years ago, we should find it — except as 
to eyesight — worse. The belief is unwarrant- 
ed because it is opposed to the figures of 
tuberculosis. The steady increase of tubercu- 
losis — the most usual form of manifestation 
of generally weakened tissue-resistance. and 
tlie most easily estimated index of it — is some- 
what masked by its better treatment. But 
shielded behind this better treatment and by 
careful preventive measures, the tendency con- 
tinues to increase. I have not conferred upon 
my poultry an added power to resist foxes 
by building better coops nor by setting traps. 
But their deathrate will be lower. 

What is to be done? Опе suggestion made 
in the report shows the urgent need of open- 
ing the whole question of methods in educa- 
tion. It is that the course of study in public 
schools should at least not be such as to pro- 
duce or aggravate disease and defects! 

The state concerns itself first with the edu- 
cation of the children who in a few years will 
compose it; secondly, when at all, with their 
health. It must reverse the order. And those 
education officials who have visited Katherine 
Tingley's Raja Yoga schools at Point Loma 
and elsewhere will have gained some further 
ideas which will ultimately bear rich fruit. 

STUDENT 


The Cycle of Instincts 
ETCHNIKOFF, who proposes to make 
us immortal by the addition of sour 
milk to our diet — because the lactic 
acid formed by the germs therein is fatal to 
those bacilli in the large intestine whose putre- 
factive products gradually age and poison us 
— maintains that at each of the great periods 
of life a special instinct arises, slowly supersed- 
ing the previous one. Thus when the time for 
death nears, the instinct is to let go, to rest. 
Before that, the instinct, sense, feeling, — we 
have no very good word — is of the value of 
‘life. By this is meant, not so much the desir- 
ability of personally keeping alive as the ab- 
stract importance of life itself. 

In an ideal life, all these instincts would 
follow each other in regular order. But in the 
lives we now live, some do not come at all or 
only feebly; some are greatly in excess. We 
are out of balance. Pessimism, for example, 
is due to the total absence of the value-of-life 
instinct. And because the lives of all men are 
too short, the placid death instinct rarely has 
a chance to appear at all. 

The Russian chemist's ideas suggest a few 
comments. The value-of-life instinct, if it is 
really present, is an illumination. Its place 
is usually more or less completely occupied by 
its antagonist — that unreasoned, unillumined 
grasp of life whose obverse is terror at the 
thought of death. And this sometimes reigns 
up to the very moment of death. Nevertheless, 


though not in that way, one’s personal life 
should be respected, grasped, conserved. For 
each one of us, in each life and in the totality 
of his lives, is living out.a unique phase of the 
Great Life of which he is a fragment. Of 
that Life each of his lives is a day full of 
meaning and import, just as he may make each 
of his own days full of meaning for himself, 
a rounded out phase of his own growth. The 
greater Life depends on us for its outworking. 
There are infinite meanings- in it, as yet la- 
tent and folded, waiting to unfold themselves 
in our lives. Therefore the ancient students 
were taught to regard each day from the 
rising of the sun as sacred, and through all 
tasks to hold in their hearts, in. the silence, 
the sense of that sacredness. It was a sense of 
responsibility, of vocation, and though it was 
knowledge it was and is beyond expression, 
beyond words. In our day we do not think of 
the heart consciousness as capable of knowing 
anything, nor believe in the possibility of know- 
ledge which is outside verbal expression. So 
that penultimate “instinct " of Metchnikoff’s, 
whose significance he can hardly have appre- 
ciated, now gets little chance of development. 
But the way is as open as ever. 

And again, the death instinct, the instinct to 
give up and rest, normal as it may be for most, 
though perhaps not often attained, will itself 
in stronger and nobler men and women be 
replaced by another. It is sometimes nobly 
held off by women who fight for the last min- 
ute of life in the interests of their children. 
And those who have worked unselfishly for 
humanity, who know themselves as souls and 
immortal, will go up to and through death with 
unweakened purpose. They will let go physi- 
cal life because the instrument is worn out. 
But they will hold their charge, their vocation, 
as closely as when physical life ran highest, 
too strong to crave for rest and ready at once 
for the rebirth that will bring them again upon 
the field. STUDENT 
The Theory of Rebirth 

ROFESSOR HAECKEL seems to be do- 
ing more good than he knew and in an- 
other way than he intended. His state- 

ment that consciousness is a “ physiological 
function of the brain,” meaningless as it is, 
has inspired a reply by Mr. Hugh MacColl 
in the Hibbert Journal. He replies to the 
Professor by passing immediately beyond him 
and asking where and what is the soul. It 
is not the senses, which merely transmit; nor 
the brain, which merely receives and co-ordin- 
ates what is transmitted to it; but that which 
understands what it receives. The soul, 
says Mr. MacColl. is that which feels and 
thinks. But he will be in difficulties unless 
he goes a step further. It is that which wst- 
nesses, and should absolutely dominate the 
apparatuses and processes of thinking and 
feeling — is therefore not identical with them. 
They tend to vary with the bodily condition. 
But the important point in the article is its 
advocacy of re-incarnation. The soul is con- 
tinually re-embodied, always rising in the long 
run “from higher to higher, and from better 
to better,” a reincarnated idea. STUDENT 
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Dolmens: The World's 
History in Stone 
HOUGH the subject 
of dolmens has been 
frequently dealt with 
on this page of the CENTURY 
PaTH, its importance and 
interest are such that it may 
well be dealt with again. 

In treatises on archaeo- 
logy we shall find that one 
of the headings is "Rude 
Stone Monuments" — by 
which.is meant the huge 
stones, dating from unre- 
corded times, set up in ev- 
ery country of the globe. 
These are classified as: 
Menhirs, single monoliths 
raised on end; Alignments,” 
monoliths arranged in lines; 
Cromlechs, monoliths аг- 
ranged so as to form an en- 
closure, like that of Stone- 
henge; and Dolmens, mono- 
liths covered with capstones 
so as to form a chamber. But there is a little dis- 
agreement about the exact definition of these sev- 
eral terms. 

In France there are 1600 of the isolated menhirs 
recorded, mostly in Brittany. The largest known 
in the world is that of Locmariaquer (Morbihan), 
which is a rude but smooth-sided obelisk, now lying 
broken into four pieces, the aggregate length of 
which is 67 feet. It was of granite foreign to the 
neighborhood and weighed 382 tons (U.S.A.). The 
next largest is 37 feet high and there are sixty-seven 
of various heights down to 16 feet. Мепһігѕ are 
also found abundantly in the British Isles, in Scan- 
dinavia, in Algeria, Morocco, India, Central Asia, 
America, etc. 

Near Carnac in Brittany are various Alignments, 
the first three groups of which are supposed to be 
parts of an original line nearly two miles long. A 
plan that was made of the alignments at Erdeven 
shows that out of a total of 1120 menhirs that 
originally constituted the group, 290 are still stand- 
ing, 740 fallen, and 90 removed. 

Of cromlechs, Stonehenge is a famous example. 
They are generally circular or oval, but rectangular 
ones are also known. Frequently the stones are ar- 
ranged concentrically. 

Dolmens in their simplest form are three or four 
upright stones with a single capstone, and they vary 
till we reach the Giant's Graves, Grottes aur Fées, 
and Allées Couvertes. They occur in the north of 
Europe, in the Crimea and Circassia, through Cen- 
tral Asia, to India. Similar structures have been 
found in Palestine, Arabia, Persia, Australia, the 
Penrhyn Isles, Madagascar, Peru, etc. 

Now here is an ancient book which all may read; 
and verily it defies every theory that archaeologists, 
ethnologists and historians have ever put forward 
about the human race. And herein we have both a 
problem and its solution; for the stones were put 
there largely for the purpose of defying such the- 
ories, and well have they fulfilled it! But, more mar- 
velous still, archaeologists still continue to sit among 
these monuments and construct theories totally at 
variance with them; so that, so far from being fear- 
ful of mentioning the dolmens too often, one ought 
rather to wish that pictures of them were hung in 
every study and every schoolroom, to say nothing 
of the pulpits. 

Were they built by Druids? Then what were the 
Druids doing in Madagascar and Australia? Were 
they built by Stone-Age men, whose implements are 
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found in some of them? Then they could not have 
been built by the Iron-Age men (whose implements 
are found in others of them). Some have cup- 
shaped hollows, clearly pointing to sacrifice; others 
are covered all over with hieroglyphics. Some were 
evidently used for burial. It is certain that others 
were used as fortifications. When not intended for 
landmarks, they were clearly meant for refuges. In 
short, they have precisely the marks which any reas- 
onable person would expect to find in buildings which 
have seen all the races and all the ages, witnessed 
more history than is written in all the books in the 
world, and been used by every single race, and class 
of people, for every conceivable purpose. 

No ordinary theory, conformable to orthodox views 
of the past, can account for the universal diffusion 
of these monuments, found as they arc on every 
continent and on the oceanic islands. Was there a 
“race of dolmen-builders "? Such an idea is, in the 
opinion of many scientists, absurd; and it would 
need to have been a wonderful race, one throughout 
the world. Will theories of migration account for 
them? Here again it would be necessary to suppose 
extraordinary means of transit across the oceans. 
We must look for a great race of people, living in 
times far remoter than history has penetrated, who 
had access to all these lands. and who were animated 
by a mighty purpose, as well as possessed of powers 
adequate to the transportation and erection of such 
colossi. We must go back to the times when, as geo- 
logy tells us, what are now waterways were dry land. 

The general similarity among the stones shows 
that the builders were either one people or so united 
in idea and purpose as to be practically one people. 
It is inconceivable that all humanity, separated as 
now into races so alien from one another, would be 
smitten with the universal mania for erecting mega- 
liths. Again the similarity between most of them 
precludes the idea that they are the casual accumula- 
tions of ages of history, built independently and at 
different times. 

A word or two as to the classification of human 
Races, as given in Theosophical teachings. These 
are on a far ampler scale than the ineager scheme 
of our historical chronology. The latter is still 
under the thumb of ecclesiastical tradition, from 
which it has not yet succeeded in emancipating itself 
so far as humanity is concerned, though it has done 
so in the matters of geology and astronomy. 

We are in the Fifth Root-Race at present. 
Root-Race has seven sub-races. 


Each 


Each sub-race has 


seven family-races. The 
family-races are divided in- 
to nations. We are in the 
fifth sub-race of the Fifth 
Root-Race. The Fifth Root- 
Race has been in existence 
about 1,000,000 years, and 
each of the first four sub- 
races thereof endured some 
210,000 years. Therefore a 


family-race lasts 30,000 
years. 
Now these stones were 


erected by the second sub- 
race of the Fifth Root- 
Race, men of gigantic stat- 
ure. Initiates of this race 
moved from one land to an- 
other for the purpose of su- 
pervising the erection ot 
menhirs and dolmens, col- 
ossal Zodiacs of stone, and 
places of sepulcher, as sym- 
bolic records of the world's 
history. They journeyed 
from Egypt in a northwest- 
erly direction, by land, over what later became the 
Straits of Gibraltar; turned north and traveled 
through the future Phoenician settlements of South- 
ern Gaul; then still further north, until, reaching 
Carnac in Brittany, they turned to the west again and 
arrived, still traveling by land, on the northwestern 
promontory of the New Continent. This was when, 

“The level of the Baltic and of the North Sea 
was 400 feet higher than it is now; when the valley 
of the Somme was not hollowed to the depth it has 
now attained; when Sicily was joined to Africa, 
Barbary to Spain,’ when “Carthage, the Pyramids 
of Egypt, the palaces of Uxmal and Palenque were 
not in existence, and the bold navigators of Tyre 
and Sidon, who at a later date were to undertake 
their perilous voyages along the coasts of Africa, 
were yet unborn.”—(M. Joly, Men before Metals) 

These megalithic remains, and especially the 
“ Mounds,” are connected with serpents and dragons, 
alligators and crocodiles. Such symbols are delin- 
cated cither in their alignment or in carvings upon 
their face. Often the whole building is a book of 
hieroglyphics. This proves to the student of sym- 
bology their connexion with the Wisdom-Religion. 

Let not the reader be startled by the vast periods 
of time. Men of science tell us, what is clearly true, 
that mere size and duration are as nothing in a uni- 
verse that is not finite; and they pass easily from 
the discussion of the infinitesimal atoms and light- 
waves to that of the unthinkable stellar distances. 
Physical science frankly admits this and talks freely 
of millions of years in geology and astronomy. Why 
limit the human race to such a near limit in the 
past? Whether we limit it equally in the future or 
not, it is absurd to limit it in the past. 

But though these infinitudes of time seem vast 
compared with the duration of a single physical 
lifetime and with our physical conceptions of time, 
it is not so with the life of the Soul or with the life 
of Humanity. Once enlarge our conception of life 
beyond the tiny cycle of our own personal life, and 
we cease to figure so insignificantly in the universe. 
Let us familiarize ourselves with the grand truth ot 
Reincarnation and of the unity of Souls, and we 
shall be on the way to realizing a larger life. “ What 
is man, that Thou art so mindful of him?” He is a 
very great deal more than he thinks he is; and, 
though he may make himself little enough to be 
vain, he can be great enough to be self-respecting. 
May the discoveries of science teach humanity to 
take a larger view of humanity! STUDENT 
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A Possible Future 
ECENT researches into the nature of 
crystals, showing that there is a state 
of matter below the crystalline, have 
suggested to an imaginative French chemist 
a new picture of the future of the universe. 
He has perhaps also been reading a little 
Theosophy. When a plate of gold which has 
been much polished or beaten very thin is 
examined microscopically, the crystals are 
found to have been broken. It has to some 
degree lost its softness, and at the edge, 
where the beating has been carried farthest, 
it may have become so hard as to crack. In 
the early stages of the process the crvstals are 
deformed, not broken; they have not only 
slipped with regard to each other, but one 
pole of the individual crystal has slipped upon 
the other along a cleavage plane. As the 
beating or rubbing goes on, the next slip dis- 
integrates the crystal altogether. Passing 
through a momentarily fluid condition it settles 
down into hard formlessness. The next deep- 
er layer shows fragments of crystals cased in 
the newly formed vitreous matter. This, in 
a still deeper layer, may surround uninjured 
crystals. 

If, now, the filn be heated. the crystals 
suddenly reappear as thev were, and all the 
vitreous matter vanishes into its old crystalline 
state. The film is now as soft as ever and the 
beating may be continued. 

Within certain limits of temperature a de- 
formed or broken crystal behaves somewhat 
as if alive; if injured it will start at once to 
repair itself; and it will grow in size. Above 
that limit it may take a new shape altogether, 
an "allotropic" modification, and this will be- 
have in the same way. Above that again it 
may be unable to maintain any crystalline form 
and merely melt. · Cooled below a certain point, 
while retaining its form it will not exhibit 
life, will not grow, will not repair an injury. 

So there is a state of matter below the liv- 
ing crystalline, in which, if there are crystals, 
they are " dead," a state where the force of 
cohesion acts to the exclusion of that which 
carries molecules apart, free. At absolute zero 
the latter has vanished, cohesion alone reigns. 
As temperature rises, and the freeing force 
of heat begins to antagonize the cohesion, the 
two forces come to a balance and the crystal- 
line form of any substance represents its way 
of balancing the two. Temperature still ris- 
ing, cohesion is at last overbalanced, the crys- 
tal melts and a fluid results. Still higher, co- 
hesion ceases to work between the molecules; 
they fly free and a gas results. Still higher 
the atoms within them are freed. Under the 
influence of light, vibrations of the same order 
as heat, the atom itself begins to disintegrate 
into electrons, and all form or organization, 
so far as we know, is at an end. 

But we know a few cases of the phenom- 
. enon called “fluid crystals," bodies which, 
though nearly fluid, preserve crystalline struc- 
ture and habits. 

Science supposes, reasoning from the past, 
that we can foresee a time when all matter 
will have radiated away its heat into space 


and assumed an absolutely dead, subcrystalline 
condition. But we have just learned that this 
is not the whole of the story. Matter radiates 
the measurable heat that it has; but we now 
know of some of the heavier elements that in 
continuously passing into simpler and lighter 
ones — and we do not know that the process 
stops anywhere — generate enormous quanti- 
ties of heat and light, raising the temperature 
of all the matter about them. The future des- 
tiny of the universe may therefore be, while 
becoming more and more rarified, to become 
for uncounted aeons hotter and hotter. And 
the final upshot, when at last radiation docs 
win the day, may be a rarified haze instead of 
a lot of dead globes. On this view, the future 
evolution of all things living, from crystal 
npward, consists in //te Power to retain form 
against increasing temperature, just as “ fluid 
crystals " retain their form through fluid. The 
forms would get more and more complex to 
accomodate the increasing heat and light, and 
their consciousness would correspond. The 
nucleus of the sun, for example, may have 
form and organization in spite of a heat that 
would instantly destroy any form now on 
earth. 

Finally the possibilities of form would be 
exhausted and the haze of final-primordial 
stuff would wait until a new Fiat, reinforcing 
cohesion, would inaugurate the vast drama 
once more. The spiral serpent would take up 
his work in chaos. STUDENT 


Fluid Chronolo£y 
T is astonishing how much the few grains 
of radium extracted since 1898 have con- 
tributed to our supplies of ignorance, if 
also to our knowledge. Until that date the 
earth's history was all clear and exact. The 
planet was a hot body cooling regularly and 
at an ascertainable rate. Calculating back- 
wards we could say about when “the moon 
was thrown off," (namely between fifty-four 
millions and "many" hundreds of millions of 
years before the Christian era), and when 
the sedimentary rocks began to be deposited, 
(namely, between twenty-six millions of years 
ago and a hundred millions). 

But these delicate calculations have been 
upset. Radium will heat its own weight of 
water to boiling point in an hour, and will 
go on doing that for thousands of years before 
its life is over. And while it is dying in this 
strenuous manner, more is forming. Uranium, 
another metal, all the while that i? is dying, 
is giving birth to radium; and tt takes hun- 
dreds of millions of years to die. 

As soon as they realized these facts, geolo- 
gists perceived that all their calculations might 
be utterly at fault, their estimated periods any 
number of times too short. The earth, so far 
from resembling other cooling bodies, might 
not be cooling at all. might even be getting 
hotter. АП depended upon the amount of ra- 
dium in the crust. Examination of the amount 
in the accessible surface rocks shows that if 
the same proportion exists right in to the 
center, the temperature must actually be ris- 
ing; if it stops sharply at a depth of forty-five 


miles, there is enough to maintain the tempera- 
ture as it is. But as we are pretty sure, from 
such knowledge as we have, that until now the 
earth's temperature /ias been falling, we can 
take two or three paths of speculation. We 
can suppose that there has always been radium, 
but that it does not extend so far in as forty- 
five miles. We can suppose it a recent evolu- 
tion on the earth, or a recent arrival from the 
sun. <All these three views have their sup- 
porters. But it is plain that the last two are 
compatible with, almost parts of, a so-far un- 
uttered hypothesis that at some comparatively 
recent date, geologically speaking, the earth 
inay have entered a new phase of her history 
or come round a turning point. Having been, 
until recently, cooling, she may have become 
as cool as she wishes апа decided now to warm 
up again. Neither does it follow that such a 
warming, to whatever point it were carried, 
would involve the extinction of life. Astrono- 
mers often argue that such or another planet 
cannot be inhabited because the conditions 
there do not permit. They are really making 
an unwarranted statement that conscious life 
is only possible under the material conditions 
through which our conscious life manifests. 
From all that we know, it seems eminently 
probable that if the earth's temperature rosc 
slowly, adaptation of life and organization 
would accompany. 

The moral is, to keep our eyes on the con- 
clusions of science; but to remember that 
within the week another radium, another X- 
ray, may require the recasting of the half of 
them. STUDENT 
The Perspective of Life 

ANY years ago, when Virchow first be- 
gan to write about the cell, it was 
thought that in that little organism, of 

which millions make up our bodies, we had 
the indivisible unit of life. 

But presently the view narrowed. The nu- 
cleus could live without the cell-body, though 
the latter hardly without the former. The 
nucleus was therefore the indivisible unit. 

With higher microscopic powers, very much 
the contrary was found. The nucleus con- 
tained from some few up to 200 lesser units, 
“chromosomes,” capable of being singly re- 
moved from it and exhibiting every mark of 
individual life. They therefore were the real 
units. 

Not at all. Within each of them were a 
number of still minuter granules, the “ chrom- 
omeres," also having a set of important activi- 
ties of their own, very marked in the processes 
of division and union of cells. 

Surely we are now at the end. We arc 
at the end of present microscopic possibilities. 
But the facts of heredity cannot be explained 
unless we postulate within the chromomeres 
a set of still minuter units, “ allelomorphs,” 
each representing some tissue of the body and 
capable, when the time comes, of reproducing 
it And it would seem foolish to suppose 
that with them we do now come to finality. 
In fact there may not be any finality. Organ- 
ization may be limitless both ways. STUDENT 


The Okapi 
HE okapi, recently dis- 
covered in the Congo 


forest, was mentioned by 
the explorer Stanley as an ani- 
mal of ass-like appearance that 
was caught in pits; but the sci- 
entists, having foregone conclu- 
sions to the contrary, would not 
believe him. Still the okapi 
does exist. It is found to be a 
near ally of a fossil specimen 
found in Greece and Asia Mi- 
nor. Its nearest living relative 
is the giraffe; it is larger than 
a stag. Like the giraffe it has 
only two hoofs and no re- 
mains whatever of the other digits which 
are represented in the deer, oxen and in 
mast antelopes, by two little false hoofs on 
either side of the third and fourth toe. The 
color is most remarkable. The cheeks and 
jaws are yellowish white, contrasting abruptly 
with the dark-hued neck; the forehead is a 
deep red chestnut and the ears are the same 
color fringed with black. The forehead 
ranges between vinous red and black, and.a 
black line follows the bridge of the nose down 
to the nostrils. The muzzle is sepia-colored ; 
the neck, shoulders, barrel and back range 
from sepia and jet black to rich red; the 
belly is blackish; the hind quarters and fore- 
legs are either snowy white or pale cream, 
touched here and there with orange, and boldly 
marked with purple-black stripes and splodges 
like a zebra. "The hair is very short and 
glossy. Very little horn is discernible in the 
stuffed specimen from which the above de- 
scription (in Nature, London) is taken. The 
animal is said by the natives to 
feed on leaves and small twigs. 

STUDENT 

Harvard’s New Timber Tract 

HE forestry department 

of Harvard University 

has secured, through gift, 
a tract of 2300 acres of timber 
land for the practical teaching 
of forestry. It is described as 
probably the best body of tim- 
ber now to be found on an equal 
area anywhere in Massachu- 
setts. There are 10,000,000 
board feet of merchantable lum- 
ber, nine-tenths of it white pine; 
but this occupies only half the 
area, the rest being occupied 
by various types of hardwood 
growth, younger crops of pine, 
and some open ground. The 
area includes three miles of the 
Swift Rivér valley, the basins 
of two ponds, and the slopes of 
Prospect Hill; and there are excellent wood- 
roads, Various people have also donated ad- 
joining tracts of land so as to surround and 
protect the reservation. A great advantage is 
that it so happens that there are stands of 


SONG OF THE STORM 
Orr of the cavern of Time I spring, 
On the dancing feet of the wind; 
Wildly, oh! wildly my way I wing, 
While the gray clouds hurry behind, 
Trailing a mantle far over the sky, 
And the maniac winds go bellowing by. 


The scudding grasses all shivering fly, 
And the plants crouch down to the earth 
The old oaks groan and the poplars sigh, 
But I laugh with a frenzied mirth, 
And call on the tempests to mock their cries 
With thunderous tongues and with flaming eyes. 


Not a trembling tree but lifts its arms 
With a vain appeal to the skies; 
Oh! I love their terrors and wild alarms 
And the merciless, mad replies 
From the foam-flecked mouths of the chafing hounds 
That I hold in leash in my hunting grounds. 
--- Pall Mall Gazette 
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various ages from the small sapling to the ma- 
ture tree, and on different areas. The general 
plan is to work so as to render the forest as 
profitable as possible from the commercial 
point of view; and this general plan will in- 


clude practical lumbering, the 
planting or replanting of areas 
from saplings or natural seed- 
ing, the study of diseases, and 
of the various methods of re- 
production, cuttings, thinnings, 
growth, etc. These will be car- 
ried on under the combined di- 
rection of the German Meister- 
schule and of the university 
forest school. STUDENT 


Artificial Honey 
ANE-SUGAR, under the 
action of certain dilute 
acids or ferments, un- 
dergoes the process known as 
" inversion "; that is, it becomes transformed 
into the two products called dextrose and lev- 
ulose, which are sugars that occur in fruits, the 
former being also known as grape-sugar and 
as glucose. When this process of inversion is 
carried out almost completely, the result is a 
substance very like natural honey; it crystal- 
lizes like honey after standing, and can be 
liquefied again by slight heating. One process 
given is to heat the sugar with a solution of 
tartaric acid to about 110? C., stirring it all 
the while, until it takes on a golden yellow 
color. 

There are various flavorings that can be 
added to give the aroma of honey. While 
the above product is not equal to ordinary 
honey, it can often be used with advantage to 
improve natural honey which has a bad flavor 
through the bees using certain flowers. And, 
considered as an adulterant, it has the advan- 
tage of being a perfectly pure and wholesome 
one. STUDENT 

Scenic Desolation in Ballooning 
N aeronaut describes gra- 
phically the dreariness 
of the earth as seen from 
from a balloon high up. At 
a great altitude the beauty of 
the earth’s landscape disappears 
and nothing is seen but a dark 
dirty surface. The outlines of 
the mountains are lost, and the | 
trees, houses, towns, all look 
like toys. The beauties of il- 
lumination disappear, and with 
them all perspective; there is 
t nothing near, nothing far; dis- 
tance vanishes. In place of a 
landscape there are patches of 
yellow for the fields, the roofs 
"i of houses, the white streets; 
: the waters are dark and lack 

individuality. 
Looking up, there is nothing 
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space without relief. Utter 
silence wraps the whole. The aeronaut thinks 
travelers by air-line will miss the scenery; but 
doubtless other distractions will be provided 
for them, as in the case of travelers through 
the scenery of carth. STUDENT 
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А’ first sight one would hardly suppose 
that prosperous and well-built Geneva, 

with its clean broad streets, fine rows 
of shops and handsome hotels fronting the 
beautiful blue lake, with its long bridges from 
which one can see down — startling fact to 
a dweller in ordinary towns — through ten 
feet or so of clear, turquoise-tinted water, at 
first sight one would hardly suppose that this 
beautiful Geneva was one of the most ancient 
cities of Europe. Yet such is the fact. No 
one knows when it was founded. Caesar 
found a city here when he came. the frontier 
city of the Allobroges, and a bridge over the 
lake too, having crossed which he was in 
Helvetic territory. One does not know what 
ancient remains may lie beneath the: soil wait- 
ing to be uncovered, for the Rhone has 
changed the surface of the land since the 
davs of Dumnorix, and the site of the au- 
cient city is now in the subsoil. Where stands 
the little grim cathedral, Calvin's cathedral, 
reminiscent of him too, in its austerity, and 
still containing his chair beneath its pulpit. 
the Romans had a temple of Apollo; on 
that same hill-top before the Romans came 
perhaps the Druids of the Allobroges, “in the 
face of the sun and the Eve of Light," per- 
formed the rites of Maponos the Sun God, 
that beautiful youth whom Arthur's men, with 
the help of the Five Ancients of the World, 
set free from agelong imprisonment, as the 
Celtic legend tells. 

Through Roman times — Geneva flourished 
and grew great under the Romans — the Allo- 
broges kept their individuality, though now in- 
corporated in Burgundy, now beset by Savov, 
now united with France, now subdued by 
Napoleon. Geneva's long struggles against 
powerful neighbors, as well as oppressive 
counts and bishops of her own, no doubt 
awakened in her that love of liberty for 
which she has become so famous, and pre- 
pared her for the great part she has played 
and perhaps is yet to play in the world's 
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— And among the wise of secret knowledge | am 


their silence. — Krishna in the Bhagavad-Gitd 


Geneva 


history. On one occasion the walls of the 
sleeping city were actually scaled by the Sa- 
voyards before Geneva awoke and turned her 
enemies' prospective victory into a crushing 
defeat. 

But with the love of liberty had grown up 
a certain license of living, and when Geneva 
had thrown off the yoke of Rome the town 
was imperilled by the contests of Protestants 
and Libertins, and Romanism came near to 
regaining the ascendant. The Libertins ex- 
pelled young Calvin, who had made himself 


STATE arises out of the needs of mankind; 

no one is self-sufficing, but all of us have many 
wants. Then, as we have many wants, and many 
persons are needed to supply them, one takes а 
helper for one purpose and one for another; and 
when these partners and helpers are gathered to- 
gether in one habitation, the body of inhabitants is 
termed a state... Plato 


such a power in the state, but the state was 
quickly obliged to recall him. Justice must 
be done to Calvin, and Theosophists should 
be the first to give him his due. It was 
under his rigorous dictatorship that Geneva 
rose to her greatest power. Не represented 
a revolt not onlv against Rome, but also 
against licentiousness. Geneva under his ty- 
ranny had yet a half perception of the great 
Theosophical truth, that freedom is to be 
found alone when the lower nature is chained 
and impotent. What thev did not perceive, 
what they lacked. was Katherine Tingley’s 
teaching that this can only be done by awak- 
ening in each individual his own Higher Na- 
ture. Calvin overshot the mark and the Cal- 
vinists made vice attractive by making right 


living a tyranny. Yet, to a degree, Calvin 
did purify Geneva. And now the Genevans, 
“grateful sons of Calvin” as they inscribe 
themselves upon it, have erected a monument 
to Servetus, his chief victim, and apportion 
blame to their beloved Calvin for his crime. 

One portion of the city is full of Calvin, 
and of the Middle Ages before him. The 
old, steep, narrow streets leading up the hill 
to the Cathedral— how these contrast with 
the broad boulevards of the lower town! 
Here, within a stone's throw of the Cathedral, 
is the Rue Calvin, with his house marked by 
a tablet. One would almost call it а slum. 
But these queer dark old houses are in truth 
rich and beautiful within, and the old Genevan 
aristocracy, descendants perhaps of Allobro- 
gian princes, live there. Here too, is the Rue 
Farel, after the other great Protestant reform- 
er, and a tablet on the consistory house tell- 
ing that John Knox once preached there; 
and here is the Hotel de Ville, ancient Par- 
liament House of the Republic, with, in place 
of stairs, its cobbled road leading up to the 
fourth story, up which roadway the represent- 
atives of the people used to ride on horseback 
to their deliberations. In this house, as you 
may say, Arbitration was born, for here the 
Alabama case was decided. 

In the midst of the lake, midway between 
the two chief bridges, is Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau's island, with that bizarre hero’s statue 
set in the midst of it. We see Geneva giving 
birth to an apostle of liberty again; for Jean 
Jacques was a son of the republic, and never 
lost his love for his native city, however badly 
it treated him. In front of the Hotel de 
Ville Rousseau's books were publicly burned 
in 1762. yet Geneva was quick to join the 
Revolution which Rousseau had had such a 
great hand in bringing about. From that 
time until 1813 Geneva was one with France. 
A statue between tlie Jardin Anglais and the 
lake, representing two statelv female figures, 
each with an arm encircling the other, com- 
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memorates the union of Geneva in 1815 with 
the Swiss Confederation, but not as a mere 
Canton — she still, unlike Berne, Vaud, Zur- 
ich and the others — bears the title of Re- 
public. Official documents are still headed 
* Republique et Canton de Genève.” 

What will this ancient community of seek- 
ers after Liberty say when the true and unique 
gospel of freedom, which is Theosophy, or 
Raja Yoga, is put before it? At present 
Geneva does not love the name of Theosophy, 
and very rightly so, for the so-called “ Theo- 
sophy" that has been presented to it until 
now has been a weird and uncanny thing 
indeed, such as no wholesome community 
could stomach. Its teachers openly proclaim 
that they have “no mofal code” in their 
society! Evil may be done they say, "for a 
good end.”! We have heard before now of 
the “greater glory of God.” Geneva had 
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The Value of Reticence 
LL grace, all beauty, suggest to the 
thoughtful observer the power of self- 
restraint, the reserve which enables an 
individual or object to maintain its existence, 
separate, yet in harmony with the whole. А 
true and delicate reserve does not suggest 
aloofness, except to the ignorant and unculti- 
vated, those who from want of thought have 
little respect for their own deepest feelings 
or for those of others. 

The grace of reticence is sadly lacking in 
the life. of today. It does exist, in the finer, 
stronger natures, even though it be unrecog- 
nized by the chatterers who dissipate their 
force in a voluble stream of talk about their 
own affairs, ignorant or heedless of the fact 
that this letting-off of personal steam, with 
its empty garrulous noise, is stopping their 
progress toward anvthing real, and that it is 


ward withdrawal? Never until we do this 
shall we reach our deeper feelings nor shall 
we have true consideration for others. For 
we cannot estimate the effect of self-indul- 
gence in speech — the heart-wounds, the false 
impressions it may give. 

It is the egotism of the age that is the cause 
of this garrulity, this never-ending “I” in the 
mind and on the lips and before the eyes 
and minds of others — this egotism that takes 
so many forms, assumes so many guises, and 
and that is such a subtle enemy to the larger 
growth of the human heart, such a disturbing 
element in the deeper currents of life. 

How late do we learn that the deepest feel- 
ings are stirred no longer in a heart that is 
drained of these holy depths of emotion by 
excessive speech, by words, words, words, 
which by "explaining" every feeling and lay- 
ing the heart bare to the gaze of others in 
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enough of this doctrine centuries ago, witness 
the Reformation; hence the name of Theoso- 
phy, because of this pernicious misrepresenta- 
tion, has come to imply something to be avoid- 
ed — except by cranks and spook-hunters. 

But when Raja Yoga is set up on the banks 
of that unpolluted blue water: when the lives 
of its students shall be witness, as clear and 
pure as the turquoise Rhone, which main- 
tains its purity right through the city, which 
flows on, even after its junction with the 
turbid Arve, unmingling with the impurities 
of the latter river! Beautiful Rhone, are you 
not the fitting symbol of the new life that shall 
come to this glorious, heroic, liberty-loving 
city? Will there not be new judgment then? 
Geneva has already no state church and no 
capital punishment; her principal religion 
is already said to be almost creedless in its 
breadth, Calvinism having died out within 
it But in the coming time, with Каа 
Yoga. Geneva's freedom shall be something 
more than merelv negative. The agelong 
ideal of the children of the Allobroges shall 
find its fulfilment. For freedom, like peace, 
is in reality a warrior quality, always going 
out over, conquering and illuminating the 
needy, waiting world. CRUSADER 

Geneva, Switzerland, Nov. 1907 


only when this valve is shut that they can move 
on in power and true dignity. 

This lack of reserve and discretion in speech 
and bearing — proclaiming in itself a lack of 
mental poise and depth of feeling — betrays 
a growing tendency toward vulgarity. 

There is a power in thought even though 
unexpressed, and the economy of this will 
give us, at the opportune moment, the power 
of expression and the ability to command 
attention. 

When we consider calmly and speak delib- 
erately then will our words come forth with 
power; but we cannot do this until we have 
learned something of the grace of reticence. 
Through the constant practice of judiciously 
withholding our words we shall find ourselves, 
when the occasion demands a free expression 
of our feelings, able to hold our minds steadier 
and to grasp the subject in hand more сот- 
petently. Then the feelings we have kept to 
ourselves will have gained coherence and in- 
tensity, the worthless will have dropped away 
and the true we shall see to be true in the 
light of our own deeper natures. 

Why can we not realize the value of reti- 
сепсе. and recognize the truth that ripe 
thought. correct ideas, and just judgment are 
the fruits of deep contemplation and an in- 


self-exploitation, cause the real thing to vanish. 

Reserve is strength. What comes from the 
heart reaches the heart of others, and the 
truest relations between human 'beings have 
naught to do with volubility concerning what 
exists, or what has happened, or what might 
happen, or what ought to. 

What respect we have for those who stand 
in delicate reticence upon “а spot of their 
own," protected by their power to restrain 
useless, self-revealing speech! 

ELISABETH BONN 

THE beauty of Indian women is one of the charms 
of Mexico. In the capital, where the Indian has de- 
generated by contact with the whites. by extreme 
poverty and menial service, it is less to be remarked 
than in the smaller towns and in the country. But 
the beautiful faces one takes in memory away from 
Mexico are those of Indian women. Fine eyes are 
universal and, what one hardly expects, fine features, 
according to Caucasian standards; broad brows, 
straight noses, well formed mouths and chins full 
but not gross or heavy. The expression is very gen- 
erally intelligent, and often one is struck with the 
nobility and refinement of the countenance. 

One frequently sees types among the peons that 
seem to belong to some highly civilized ancient caste, 
an Egyptian priest of royal blood, а Roman cen- 
turion, an Aztec emperor.—EFditorial in the Tulsa. 
Т. T., Indian Republican 
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| Lighthouses 
HAT a blessing are lighthouses to those 
who travel upon Nature's great high- 
way the sea! For though the waters 
appear harmless enough, there are often dan- 
gerous reefs and sandbanks hidden beneath the 
surface which might destroy any passing ship 
with all its occupants, were it not for those 
friends of all sea-goers, the lighthouses. 

The United States has the best protected 
coast of any country in the world in the way 
of lighthouses. Although a large number of 
these have been constructed with comparative- 
ly little difficulty, others have demanded the 
greatest courage, determination, and ingenuity 
that men can show. But then they were built 
for a good purpose, and that makes a great 
difference; for men can work much better and 
do greater things when their motive is good 
than when it is bad. 

One of the most difficult lighthouses to 
build was that of Minot's Ledge, near Boston. 
The rock on which it stands is barely large 
enough to hold it. The present structure of 
stone was completed in 1860 and was a great 
triumph for the engineers who had charge of 
its erection. The iron one which had been 
built twelve years before was destroyed, and 
the keeper and two assistants lost their lives. 

Another noted lighthouse is that of Spec- 
tacle Reef in Lake Huron. The main difficulty 
in building this was to make it strong enough 
to resist the enormous pressure of the winter 
ice. It is quite unprotected, being ten miles 
from the nearest land, and with ice and waves 
bearing down upon it for one hundred and 
seventy miles. It is surrounded by a wall of 
masonry which is so fitted together and bolted 
and rivetted that it is stronger than a solid 
circle of stone would be. The wall is con- 
structed so that the first ice which collides 
with it is broken and ground on the seven feet 
of the water which covers the reef. This ice 
then protects the lighthouse from other ice. 

Spectacle Reef lighthouse was built in 1873. 
As no navigation is carried on during the 
winter, it is of course used only during the 
rest of the year. The year after it was erected, 
when the keeper came for a second season, he 
he found the ice piled up forty feet around it. 

On the extreme northern point of the Flor- 
ida reefs is another lighthouse which required 
much labor to construct. This is the light- 
house of Fowey Rocks. During the process 
of erection it was necessary to build a plat- 
form twelve feet above the water where the 
men could wait for the supplies with which to 
work. The weather was so bad that the men 
were often forced to wait for hours and even 
days at a time before the tugs could get to 
them. 

The last of the lighthouses which we will 
mention is that of Tilamook Rock, Oregon. 
This was probably the most difficult in con- 
struction of them all. The first party of work- 
ing men that attempted to land met with fail- 
ure and the foreman lost his life. After this it 
was very hard to secure the necessary skilled 
labor. 

Finally, hewever, їп 1879 men and provi- 
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THE PESSIMIST FIREFLY 
S. W. Foss 
A PESSIMIST firefly sat on a weed 
In the dark of a moonless night; 
With folded wings drooped over his breast 
He moped and he moaned for light. 
“There is nothing but weeds on the earth," said he 
** And there isn't а star in the sky; 
And the best I can do in a world like this 
Is to sit on this weed and die; 
Yes, all that I need 
Is to sit on this weed, 
Just to sit on this weed and die. 


** There is naught but this miserable swamp beneath, 
And there isn't a star overhead.” 
“Then be your own star! then be your own star!" 
An optimist firefly said. (wings 
“If you’ll leap from your weed, and will open your 
And bravely fly afar, 
You will find you will shine like a star yourself, 
You will be yourself a star; 
And the thing you need 
Is to leap from your weed 
And be yourself a star." 


Then the pessimist firefly leaped from his weed 
And floated far and free; 
And he found that he sbone like a star himself, 
Like a living star was he. 
And the optimist firefly followed and said: 
** Why sit on a weed and groan? 
For the firefly, friend, who uses his wings 
Has plenty of light of his own; 
He has plenty of light 
For the darkest night, 
He has plenty of light of his own." 


Ye firefly souls with your folded wings, 
Why sit with the weeds in the night? 
Lift up your wings and illumine the dark 

With your own self-luminant light, 
For darkness comes with the folded wings 
And shrouds the starless land; 
But there’s light enough for the darkest way, 
If you'll let your wings expand. 
There's plenty of light 
For the darkest night, 
If you let your wings expand.— Selected 


sions were landed and the work proceeded. 
Building themselves a strong shelter rivetted to 
the rock, they labored as best they might. The 
greatest difficulty was in landing the supplies, 
and stone and tools, which involved great en- 
gineering skill as well as great peril. 

While we are talking about lighthouses we 
may as well mention the post-lights and light- 
ships which are just as important to sailors 
as are the lighthouses. The post-lights are 
used on rivers and in bays for night naviga- 
tion, while the lightships are really floating 
lighthouses, placed where the latter cannot be 
built. 

The most famous of these is that of Dia- 
mond Shoals, off Cape Hatteras, where it 
storms the whole vear round. Many attempts 
have been made to build a lighthouse there, 
but as yet they have not succeeded even in 
laying the foundation, owing to the terrible 
roughness of the sea. However, a new plan 
is under way for another trial. The founda- 
tion alone will weigh about 20,000 tons, or 
as much as 266,667 men of 150 pounds each. 

The invention of wireless telegraphy has 


proved a great blessing to the lightships. Not 
very long ago a whole ship’s crew was saved 
by the use of the wireless message in caliing 
for aid. 

Electricity has been tried as the illuminant 
in lighthouses, but proved a failure owing to 
the difficulty of keeping it focussed. At pre- 
sent kerosene is used. The lamps are so ar- 
ranged that all the light is directed in the way 
desired, usually forward, without any waste 
in other directions. 

In the best lamps there are six circular 
wicks, which when burning furnish a steady 
light which is so dazzling that it is impossible 
to look at it. The heat generated is so enor- 
mous that the chimneys must be changed every 
fifteen or twenty minutes so that they will 
not melt and run away. 

Some countries, such as England, Denmark, 
and Belgium, exact a toll from every ship 
passing within sight of their lights, but our 
country, as well as France and Spain, furnish 
the lighthouses free to all. 

A КАЈА Yoca Рори. 

A Japanese Hero’s Thoughts About 

Education 

"T. ONSIDERING how naive is youth, a 

severe education does not seem at first 

sight to be fitting, but herein man re- 
sembles a plant. Of a tree, for instance, 
only a little sprig at first shows; with careful 
attention little by little the branches and leaves 
are developed; then a prop is given to the 
same that it may grow straight, and the poor 
growths are cut off. If each year goes on 
carefully with this treatment one may obtain 
straight, beautiful trees. With man it is just 
the same. As the child comes to be four or 
five pears old a prop is given him in the per- 
son of a good tutor who shall remove all the 
bad growths; shall subdue wilfulness, and 
make a fine man out of him. Often this fore- 
sight of care is neglected, allowing the child 
to grow up'in freedom withont protecting him 
from his own self-will. Only when the child 
can already think for itself do the elders begin 
their admonitions, but then it is quite too 
late; the branches of wilfulness are already 
too far grown, and the stem can no longer 
bring forth new branches. А good tree is 
no longer to be aimed at." — Iyéyasu 

(From An Artist's Letters from Japan, by 
John 1а Farge.) 


A MEMBER of an exploring expedition to 
the South Pole describes a sight to delight the 
eye in that desolate region. One day the party 
came upon great fields of flowers on the sea 
of ice — not the kind boys and girls of less 
frigid countries know, however. These were 
ice flowers. They are described as beautiful 
beyond description, waxen white, perfectly 
formed with delicate feathery leaves, wher 
caught by the sun agleam with every color 
of the rainbow. 

The phenomenon is explained in this way: 
while the sea is freezing much of the salt is 
pushed out and the part which comes above the 
ice assumes these exquisite flower forms. 
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The Fairy Folk of the North 
HE fairies, who play such a pro- 
minent part in the imagination of 
childhood, live still very clearly in 
the memorv and traditions of Scandin- 
avia. They have given birth to the rich 
folk-lore literature in these countries 
and thus we are able to take a view of 
some of their peculiarities. 

The elves are still divided into two 
classes, the white and the black. The 
white or good elves dwell in the air, 
dance on the grass, or sit on the leaves 
of trees; the black or evil elves are re- 
garded as an underground people, who 
frequently inflict sickness or injury on 
mankind, for which there still is a par- 
ticular kind of doctor to be found here 
and there. The elves are believed to 
have their kings, and to celebrate their 
weddings and banquets, just the same 
as the human inhabitants of the earth. 

There is an interesting intermediate 
class of them called hill-people, who are 
believed to dwell in caves and small 
hills. When they show themselves they 
have a handsome human form. . The 
common people seem to connect with 
them a deep feeling of melancholy, as 
if bewailing the half-quenched hope of 
reaching a higher form of life. Their 
sweet singing may occasionally be heard 
on summer nights out of their hills, 
when one stands still and listens, or, as it is 
expressed in the ballads, when опе lays his ear 
to the elf-hill; but no one must be so cruel as 
by the slighest word to destrov their hopes, 
for then the sprightly music will be turned to 
weeping and lamentation. The people usually 
call the elves H uldror and their music Huldre- 
181. It is in the minor key, and of a dull and 
mournful sound. The fiddlers sometimes play 
it, being thought to have learned it by listening 
to the underground folk among the hills and 
rocks. "There is also a tune called the elf- 
king's tune, which several of the good fiddlers 
know right well, but never venture to play; 
for as soon as it begins both old and young, 
and even inanimate objects, are compelled to 
dance, and the player cannot stop unless he 
can play the air backwards, or some one comes 
behind him and cuts the strings of his fiddle. 
Ole Bull, the people think, learned to play from 
the hill-people. 

The little underground elves, who are 
thought to dwell under the houses of mankind, 
are described as sportive and mischievous, and 
as imitating all the actions of men. "They are 
said to love cleanliness about the house and 
place, and to reward such servants as are neat 
and cleanly. 

The trolls are not generally regarded as evil. 
They are thought to live inside of mounds, 
hills, and mountains, sometimes in single fam- 
ilies, sometimes in settlements. "They are of- 
ten mentioned in the folk-lore. They are 
thought to be extremelv rich. for when on 
great occasions of festivity they have their 
hills raised up on red pillars, people that have 
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chanced to be passing by have seen them shov- 
ing large chests of money to and fro, and open- 
ing and clapping down the lids of them. Their 
dwellings are very magnificent inside, being 
decorated with gold and crystal They are 
obliging and neighborly, freely lending and 
borrowing, and otherwise keeping up a friend- 
lv intercourse with mankind. But it is true 
that they sometimes steal. Trolls have a great 
dislike to noise, probably from the recollection 
of the time when Thor used to be flinging his 
hamrner after them. The hanging of bells in 
the churches has for this reason driven most 
of them out of the country. 

The nisse is the Swedish brownie. Не 
seems to be of the dwarf family, like the trolls, 
as he resembles them in appearance, and like 
them he has plenty of money and a dislike to 
noise and tumult. He is of the size of a one- 
year-old child, but has the face of an old man. 
His usual dress is gray, with a pointed red 
cap. No farm-house goes on well unless there 
is a nisse in it, and well is it for the maids 
and the men when they are in favor with him. 
They will find the traces of his help every- 
where in their work. But he punishes them 
for апу irregularity that takes place. 

The neck is the river-spirit. Sometimes he 
is represented as sitting during the summer 
nights on the surface of the water, like a pretty 
little bov with golden hair hanging in ringlets, 
and a red cap on his head ; sometimes as above 
the water, the upper part of him like a hand- 
some young man, but the lower like a horse: 
at other times as an old man with a long beard, 
out of which he wrings the water as he sits 
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on the cliffs. The neck is a great mus- 
ician; he sits on the water and plays on 
his gold harp, the harmony of which 
operates on all nature. To learn music 
of him, a person must present him with 
a black lamb and also promise that his 
soul shall take a higher form in another 
life. 

The stromkarl is a musical genius 
like the neck. Не who has learned 
from him can play in such a masterly 
manner that the trees dance and water- 
falls stop at his music. 

The merman is described as of a 
handsome form with green or black hair 
and beard. Не dwells either in the 
bottom of the sea or on cliffs near the 
sea-shore, and is regarded as ‘a bene- 
ficent kind of being. 

The mermaid is represented in the 
popular tradition sometimes as good, 
at other times as evil and treacherous. 
Her appearance is beautiful Fisher- 
men sometimes see her in the bright 
summer's sun when a thin mist hangs 
over the sea, sitting on the surface of 
the water, and combing her long golden 
hair with a golden comb, or driving up 
her snow-white cattle to feed on the 
strands or small islands. Нег appear- 
ance is a sign of both storm and ill 
success in their fishing. 

It is the belief of most of the coni- 
mon people of the North that all these var- 
ious beings were once worsted in a great 
battle with superior powers, and condemned 
to remain during this age in certain abodes. 
The rocks were given to the dwarfs; the 
groves and leafy trees to the elves; the caves 
and caverns to the hill-people; the sea, lakes 
and rivers to the merman, mermaids and the 
necks; and the small waterfalls to the strom- 
karl. They still live and fill the fairy-tales 
and folk-lore with their strange characters. 

And surely there must be some deeper 


meaning hidden in the tales. Can the Raja 
Yoga children find it? I believe they can. 
STUDENT 


The Discobolus 

HIS is the name of a wonderful white 

marble statue that may be seen in one 

of the great art galleries of Rome. In 
ancient days in Greece it was part of every 
youth's training to build up great physical 
strength and also a skill in games. The statue 
gives us a very clear picture of the beauty and 
grace and strength that the Greek youths had. 
The reason that it is so wonderful is that the 
sculptor, whose name was Myron, was able to 
model the figure so as to show the Greek ath- 
lete alert and poised, just at the very moment 
before the discus or quoit was sent flying from 
his hand. We see the youth standing, all at- 
tention, his muscles tense, and so real is it we 
almost expect to see the discus thrown as we 
stand gazing at the statue. Myron made the 
statue of bronze, and this one of which we 
write was copied from itin marble. Е. №. 
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LAST SUNDAY AT ISIS THEATER 


Dr. Herbert Coryn makes , Address on "The 
Optimism of Theosophy” 
К. HERBERT CORYN was the speaker 


at the meeting of the UNivERSAL Bro-- 


THERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
and was listened to by a large audience. 

-A delightful music program was rendered bv 
students of the Isis Conservatory. 

From the address we quote the following: 

“The days for the sudden speaking of great 
messages are not over; as there have been 
moments of possibility in the past, so will there 
be in the future; and the signs point to one 
as now near at hand. 

* Some of the lesser moments are known to 
us all and occur frequently. They are the 
culminations of slow changes of opinion, going 
on under the surface unnoticed. Then some- 
body begins to talk and the hour catches fire. 
The political color of a country appears to 
change suddenly; or there is a blaze of war 
spirit; or a people strikes for liberty; a new 
Japan arises; a Wesley stirs a million hearts; 
a Luther frees a million minds. But the 
Luthers and the Wesleys had to have the mo- 
ment or they would have spoken into the un- 
listening void; and the moment was the visible 
breaking out into flame of a glow that had 
been creeping about in the unseen depths. .\nd 
as there are lesser moments like all these, so 
at much longer intervals there are greater ones, 
perhaps only a few through the long course of 
a civilization, in which infinitely more may be 
done. It is one of these that is coming, and 
the expectancy is in the air. Men do not know 
that they are expectirg something, but they 
show that they are by their readiness to listen 
to and try everything. Nothing is too absurd. 
More than one claimant to be even Jesus Christ 
is now living. They have their following, at 
any time their audience. ‘Of course it's all 
nonsense, people say. But they /Ainb.— so 
secretly as not even to know it themselves,—- 
'but perhaps there's something in it. At any 
rate there's something somewhere coming.’ 
And so there is, and that is why Theosophy is 
optimistic, for it knows what that is and where 
it is coming from. 

“ Even our present remains of Christmas Day 
show the possibilities of a moment. We feel 
quite differently on that day, more genial, more 
inclined to smile and be brotherly. We would 
shake hands with the first man we met if we 
felt sure that he felt as we do. He does, but 
he does not know that we do: and so we only 
wag the tail of our eye pleasantly at him with- 
out other salutation. Imagine a Christinas 
morning a hundred times intensified, so uni- 
versally pleasant and compelling and benig- 
nant that everyone resolved at all costs it 
should stay. By the time this morning comes, 
as it will, men will liave learned from Theo- 
sophy what made it so and how to adjust their 
minds by a little dailv thinking so as to keep 
it so; the battle of the ages will have been won. 

“ Now what if spiritual growth be not — to 


put the case in an extreme form — a matter 
of growth at all, but of freeing from bonds; 
and what if, one day, we should determine to 
smash them by one great effort? Ordinarily, 
spiritual growth comes by a long succession of 
small efforts from day to day. But a day might 
come, when, if we had made the preparation, 
the soul would suddenly see the possibility of 
breaking the shell about the heart (where it 
lives) and coming forth into daily life. 

" But what is the preparation we have to 
make? And what sort of change is this re- 
demption ? 

“ Part of the preparation consists, of course, 
in doing our spiritual best from day to day. 
The other part consists in legitimately hoping 
and expecting; and in getting rid of the idea 
of slow spiritual toil year after year as our 
only chance of the great Christmas Day. That 
is depressing; to some people paralysing; and 
constitutes one of the bonds — an unnecessary 
one — which the soul will have to break. If, 
while making all the effort we can, we are 
expecting that in some hour of silence the soul, 
the spiritual nature, may stir in the awakened 
heart and come forth — our expectancy has 
made its task easier, just as our doubt and de- 
spair might keep it imprisoned until death. It 
is possible to seize during life that soul-free- 
dom which blind teachers tell us is the gift of 
death only. But this must be thought possible, 
and looked for. And when, as Theosophy 
spreads wide, and in every nation there are 
thousands holding this thought and expect- 
ancy in mind — it is they who will make pos- 
sible the coming forth “in a moment of time " 
of the hidden, waiting world-soul. And by 
these who believed and hoped and worked, the 
rest, who could not believe and had no hope, 
will be touched by the same new fire, radiated 
by the same full reigning dawn. The message- 
speaker will but need to say Look, for the 
Light is among you, is everywhere, enwraps 
the earth. 

" We all have our better moments and our 
worse. It may be that the better and higher 
come at night when all is quiet, including our 
own minds. The day's pressure and rush is 
forgotten; we begin to see ourselves a little, 
how foolish was that quarrel, how mean that 
deed, how unkind that word. The soul is then 
beginning to speak; we feel more, larger, bet- 
ter, in some indefinable way, than by dav — 
nobler, more forgiving. And then, too, nature 
is more beautiful, distant music more beautiful, 
and the scent of the flowers. That is also a 
consequence of the stir of the soul, more hu- 
manity, more beauty, more peace, more com- 
passion, more brotherhood. If the soul can 
do that when it just stirs, when we can just 
feel it merely because the world and our inind 
are for the moment quiet, what can it not do, 
what could it not make of us, if it were fully 
awake — or rather, if we were fully awake to 
it? In truth, iż is always awake; it is we who 
must do the awakening. We must seek and 
compel those quiet moments, day by day or 


night by night, find our divinity. For they 
are our evidence, evidence for us ordinary per- 
sons, apart from what the great Teachers have 
said, that the soul is in us, that we are veiled 
gods and divine, and that the veil is the mind 
with all its worries, meannesses, quarrelsome- 
ness, greediness, passion and changeableness. 

“Again, it is because we are souls, though 
only slightly awake, and by gleams, that to us 
nature is beautiful as it cannot be to any ani- 
mal: the sunrise, the moonlight’s path of silver 
across the water to our feet, the lap of little 
waves when the tide is low: it is because we 
are souls that music is beautiful; because we 
are souls the stress of some great emergency 
may sometimes make us heroes; because of 
that we can have pity and compassion; be- 
cause of that we can, if we will, say no against 
any pressure of temptation. It is the soul 
that makes us human instead of animal; it 
is the soul which, when fully awake, will 
inake us divine and gods. 

“ What is called the moral life, in which con- 
stant attempt is made to overcome selfishness 
and all those other failings, is a means to a 
preparation for the glorious. free, awake life 
of the soul. But the moral life is a poor and 
sad thing unless we live it in hope, in expect- 
ancy, unless we silver it with the quiet moon- 
light of those moments of search for the soul, 
of listening in our own hearts for the music 
of the soul. 

“ Nor do we have to spend our whole lives 
trying to learn to be moral and unselfish and 
brotherly. If we have been seeking the soul, 
there will come a time when the result of our 
efforts will have entered into our being, when 
we shall have learned the Divine Law, learned 
how to go divinely. And then for the first time 
we can swiftly and surely explore the scenery 
of the Divine world. 

“These then, are some of tlie sources of the 
optimism of Theosophy. It sees that human 
life need not be, and will not be, the painful 
thing it is; and that we do not need death to 
open for us the doors of a new heaven. It 
is optimistic because it sees that there are 
thousands on the verge of the great awakening. 
It is optimistic because every one of these, 
once awake in the new life, will awaken a 
thousand others who need the help and hope 
that only one himself awake can give. It is 
optimistic because its custodians have watched 
human history from age to age; have recorded 
age after age; and from a supreme vantage 
ground can interpret with certainty those one- 
pointed signs of the times to which the world 
is so blind.” OBSERVER 

Theosophical Meetings 

Pustic Theosophical Meetings are conducted every 
Sunday night in San Diego at 7:30 at the Isis Thea- 
ter, by students of Lomaland assisted by children of 
the Raja Yoga School. Theosophical subjects pertain- 
ing to all departments of thought and all conditions 
of life are presented. Excellent music is rendered by 
students of the Isis Conservatory of Music of Loma- 
land, and Theosophical literature may be purchased. 
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A Proposed Home for Artists 
К is reported that a Frenchman is trying to 
carry out a plan to purchase a Benedic- 
tine monastery, situated about three hours' 
distance from Paris, this to be used as a home 
for poor artists in which they may live and 
work, free from the crushing strain of the 
struggle for existence that so often kills out 
the artistic aspiration of men of talent who 
are not, at the same time, men of business. 
At first sight this scheine seems an excellent 
опе. in spite of the many difficulties in the 
way of its successful development; but it is 
quite open to question whether art- 
ists are more likely than other men 
to do their best work when relieved 
from the pressure of want— that 
seems so great an enemy to art. Is 
it not sometimes remarked in the 
career of the greatest men that their 
best work was done when difficulties 
were greatest ? 

I fancy that such a scheme would 
be eminently successful if it were 
directed by a master with autocratic 
power in the control of the estab- 
lishment, if he were not only a true 
artist but wise in the judging of char- 
acter and the guiding of men. How- 
ever, under ordinary circumstances, 
I fear the plan, if carried out, might 
possibly encourage that tendency, so 
natural to artists, to draw away from 
the life of the world and wander іп 
the regions of idealism, where the 
souls of the dreamers sleep the en- 
chanted sleep of astral intoxication. 

There seems to be a certain kin- 
ship between the desire of the re- 
ligious recluse for the peaceful cul- 
tivation of his spiritual selfishness, 
and the artistic craving for a haven 
of refuge from the hard duties of 
worldly life in which to cultivate the 
aesthetic selfishness which frequently 
does duty for love of art. The self- 
ishness of the religious recluse may 
be counteracted by the rule of his 
order, if there be a strong ruler at the head of 
the institution; but it is hardly likely that any 
such rule could be established in an artistic 
retreat such as that which is proposed unless 
it were under the control of a strong and wise 
master-artist. Some such conditions doubt- 
less existed in the studios of the early masters, 
whose pupils were apprenticed and bound to 
obedience; but, in these days of so-called free- 
dom, such conditions are hard to find outside 
the ranks of the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SociETY, whose members 
have fortunately found in Katherine Tingley 
just such a master and just such conditions. 
But here it is the master who made the school, 
as in a limited way Wagner made Bayreuth, 
and in perhaps another modern instance a Her- 
komer made Bushey. That such homes of art 
will rise in the near future I think most prob- 
able; but the master must be found first, and 
it is the work of Katherine Tingley in her Raja 
Yoga Schools to prepare mén and women fitted 


to hold such positions. Then, with the ideal 
of service to Humanity as their basis practi- 
cally applied in every detail of daily life, such 
homes will be what they should be, and not 
shelters for the victims of aesthetic selfish- 
ness. К. MacHELL 


Shakespeare’s Genius 
HE following note on Shakespeare and 
his Sonnets appears in a contemporary: 


Wordsworth held that with the sonnet-key Shakes- 
pere unlocked his heart. 
so, “the less Shakespere he.” 


Browning retorted that, if 
The truth is that the 
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ways of genius are past finding out. Shakespere was 
able to make an artificial theme appear to burn with 
personal pain and rapture. It is impossible to tell 
where the artist ends and the man begins. lt may 
be that Shakespere unpacked his own shame and an- 
guish in the sonnets. On the other hand, it may be 
that he was dramatising an imaginary shame. He 
was quite capable of either feat. We may argue that 
his adventurous love of sensation must have led him 
into thc darkest depths of experience. But we may 
also argue that his imagination was omnipotent 
enough to survey and chart the darkest depths of 
sensation without the help of experience. It is bet- 
ter to confess that the personality of Shakespere is a 
mystery as insoluble as the niystery of life itself. 


Truly it is rather narrow criticism which 
argues that a writer must have experienced in 
his present life all the emotions he depicts. He 
may depict the thoughts and sentiments of 
others. that come floating into his receptive im- 
agination. Or again, he may be genius enough 
to tap the reservoirs of his Soul's vast exper- 
ience in its countless past lives. For one who 


has passed through many human experiences 
in past incarnations, a very slight experience 
of the same kind in this life is sufficient to 
awake all the old memories. Not that these 
memories are awakened in the form of recog- 
nized personal experiences; but they are awak- 
ened to the extent of enabling the man to learn 
more from a single brief episode than others 
might learn from a lifetime. Some people, in 
fact, are taking revision courses, so to say, in 
life. Shakespeare was probably the incarn- 
ation of a Soul rich in wisdom, and very 
slight provocation sufficed to arouse in him the 
latent memories, so that he could tap 
a profound source. This was his 
“ imagination." 

The personality of Shakespeare is 
indeed a mystery to the philosophy 
that accepts ordinary personalities as 
a standard; but perhaps it is not al- 
together insoluble. lis portraits are 
said to represent an expressionless 
individual, without any salient fea- 
tures, except the spacious forehead. 
He was not so much a man of char- 
acter, as a portrayer of character. 
He was receptive, plastic, and mo- 
bile. To account for his writings on 
ordinary lines, we have to send him 
to Denmark, make him a lawyer, and 
so on; even to multiply him and 
make him synonymous with a group 
of writers, like Homer. But he did 
not need to spend toiling years over 
law and all the other things he writes 
about. He was a man who could 
make much out of a little. We can 
imagine that as he sat in his tavern, 
drinking his ale, every face, every 
gesture, every speech, of his fellows 
would be a whole human history to 
him. In each personality he would 
see a type, a type that was familiar 
to his Soul's experience, in countless 
repetitions through untold ages. Who 
can tell how far Shakespeare was or 
was not conscious of the source of 
his genius? Perhaps he exercised it 
without ever awaking to self-consciousness. 
Perhaps he had times when he became pre- 
scient of the inspiration of the Soul. In any 
case his everyday personality was a mask, and 
no doubt it was sufficiently ordinary. 

Perhaps there is an essential difference be- 
tween the transcendent genius and the ordin- 
ary genius. The ordinary genius may carry 
his talents about with him in visible form like 
so much baggage, and have a broad brow, an 
eagle eve, a vast memory, and so on. But per- 
haps tle transcendent genius excels not so 
much in the possession of cultivated faculties 
and mental endowments as іп a wonderful 
power to call into being various latent powers 
on occasion. So he might be a very ordinary 
person when off duty. Не would not need to 
be erudite, as his knowledge would be drawn 
from an inner source when required. We might 
compare Shakespeare to a ray of simple white 
light. so ordinary. vet containing every color, 
and the source of all radiance. STUDENT 
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Katherine Tingley in Europe 
Clippings from the Press 


Katherine Tingley in Malmö 

(Translated from Sydsvenska Dagbladet, 

Malmo, Oct. 16, 1907) : 

HE Leader and Official Head 

of the UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 

HOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL So- 

СІЕТҮ throughout the world, whose 

headquarters are at Point Loma, Cal- 

ifornia, lectured last evening in the 

great hall of the Free Masonic Lodge here in Malmó. 

A very attentive audience filled the hall to its 
last seat. 

Although Katherine Tingley does not speak our 
language she kept her audience spell-bound through 
her wonderful voice and gestures, which gave to 
her lecture such a distinctive character. 

Mrs. Tingleys subject was, “The Message of 
Theosophy,” and in a remarkable speech she made 
plain to her audience the vast possibilities of man, 
once he awakes to the realization of his higher na- 
ture. She declared that in essence man was divine, 
and that as such he had the inherent power of 
conquering his lower nature and its weaknesses. 
She said that Theosophy, accentuating the necessity 
of purification and refinement of the whole nature, 
has a very high moral code; in fact, its code of 
morality is the highest, and it holds this out as 
the ideal which must be striven after in the life 
of every man. Further, Mrs. Tingley showed that 
any system which did not accentuate high morality 
and did not have any moral code, was an open 
gateway to vice and crime. 

Mrs. Tingley said that she felt sure her audience 
would appreciate her making this statement, for it 
had recently come to her knowledge that a small 
so-called Theosophical Society, of which Mrs. Annie 
Besant was the head, had declared through her that 
it had no moral code. Mrs. Tingley expressed her 
astonishment and regret and said, “ How dangerous 
for struggling humanity such a teaching must be!” 
Mrs. Tingley hoped it would be clear to all that 
she was forced to draw a distinct line between a 
society which put forward such dangerous teach- 
ings under the name of Theosophy and the society 
she herself represented, which, on the contrary, 
pointed to the existence of a distinct high moral law. 

In connexion with this Mrs. Tingley touched upon 
the sacredness of marriage, the responsibility of 
parents and the need of a broader conception of 
man’s relation to other men and to his native coun- 
try and to the world. She declared that the present 
condition of humanity called for a higher interpre- 
tation of the divine laws of nature, and that before 
happiness could be attained by men individually or 
a people collectively a nobler conception of justice 
must inspire the law makers, and, indeed, all classes 
of society. 

Mrs. Tingley speaks їп such a way as to appeal 
to the most highly cultivated, as well as to those 
who have not had such opportunities of education. 
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She is very optimistic and her charming manner 
and gestures give a characteristic expression to all 
that she says. This was especially marked when 
she pointed out the help that Theosophy gives to 
everyone who feels the need of understanding the 
true meaning of the bible and other sacred books. 
She hoped that everyone interested in the deeper 
meaning of life would begin the study of Theo- 
sophical literature, and she accentuated the fact 
that none of the officers or workers in her society 
received any salary, and that the Theosophical teach- 
ings are open for all at the public meetings with-" 
out any charge. 


Katherine Tingley’s Lecture at Melsingfors, Finland 

( Translated from Hufvudstad-Bladet, September 29, 1907) 

HE lecture by Katherine Tingley yesterday 
afternoon at 4:30 o'clock attracted an audi- 
ence that completely filled the theater. One 

delightful feature was that in addition to the lec- 
ture there was a fine program of music and read- 
ings. The scene on the stage, a Greek temple, 
was decorated with laurels and flowers, and the 
ladies wore Greek dresses which harmonized with 
the stage setting. "There was a refined, one might 
say a sacred, touch to the whole. 

Mrs. Hanson read with fine feeling some quota- 
tions from “The Mysteries of the Heart Doctrine,” 
which were interpreted by Dr. Bogren. The Hon. 
Miss Nan Herbert spoke of the Raja Yoga School 
at Point Loma, and of Mrs. Tingley's Rája Yoga 
system of education which is carried on there. 
This system aims to develop the inner harmony 
and balance of the whole nature which is to be 
attained only through the awakening of the powers 
of the heart. From the very bezinning the children 
are taught that happiness can be achieved only by 
seeking to make others happy. Excellent results 
have already been attained with the children at 
Point Loma, and visitors who have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing something of the children's work 
have been astonished at the expression of joy and 
happiness which radiates from the children's eves. 

The Raja Yoga system, she said in conclusion, 
will at last conquer the world. 

Finally Katherine Tingley spoke. She has a very 
dignified bearing and a pleasant sounding voice. Her 
lecture, which was interpreted by Dr. Torsten Hed- 
lund from Gothenburg, was on “ Тһе Influence of 
Theosophy and its Work in the Future.” She 
declared that she had found that the present 


time was specially auspicious for the 
spreading of the sublime truths of 
Theosophy. Humanity more than 
ever was looking for some new hope, 
something higher, which could liber- 
ate it from the heavy weight of 
materialism. Theosophy taught man 
to realize that he was divine and 
showed the way in which the divine 
ideal might be attained in practical 
life. The UwivERsAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL ЅОСІЕТҮ had giv- 
en special attention to school and home life. There 
is a call for education on higher lines, and a need 
for higher and purer ideals regarding marriage, 
which the speaker declared was a sacred institution. 
These, she stated, can be attained only if the will is 
turned towards that which is noble, divine, and 
eternal. 

The speaker was fully convinced of the glorious 
future of Theosophy, and said that no personal 
sacrifices were too great for her that would help 
Theosophy to a final victory in the hearts and lives 
of men. She hoped that in Finland there would 
awaken a great interest in its beautiful teachings. 


The Latest News from Mrs. Tingley 

The latest news we have Heard of Katherine 
Tingleys tour is the following cable from one of 
her secretaries : 

Amsterdam Holland. Nov. 19, 1907 

Katherine Tingleys work at Amsterdam most 
successful. Great meeting held. All papers very 
appreciative. New Lodge formed. 


THE “Secret Doctrine” will show what were the 


ideas of all antiquity with regard to the primeval 


instructors of primitive man and his three earlier 
races. The genesis of that WispoM-RELIGION, in 
which all Theosophists believe, dates from that per- 
iod. So-called “ Occultism," or rather Esoteric sci- 
ence, has to be traced in its origin to those Beings 
who, led by Karma, have incarnated in our humanity, 
and thus struck the key-note of that secret Science 
which countless generations of subsequent adepts 
have expanded since then in every age, while they 
checked its doctrines by personal observation and 
experience. The bulk of this knowledge — which no 
man is able to possess in its fulness — constitutes 
that which we now call Theosophy or “ divine know- 
ledge." 

Thus, unity of everything in the universe implies 
and justifies our belief in the existence of a know- 
ledge at once scientific, philosophical and relizious, 
showing the necessity and actuality of the connexion 
of man and all things in the universe with each 
other; which knowledge, therefore, becomes essen- 
tially RELIGION, and must be called in its integrity 
and universality by the distinctive name of WisDoM- 
RELIGION. 

It is from this WispoM-RELIcIon that all the var- 
ious individual “ Relivions" (erroneously so called) 
have sprung.—H. P. Blavatsky 
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From “THE BOBOLINK” 
James Russell Lowell 

Q YE whose living is not Life, 
Whose dying is but death, 

Song, empty toil and petty strife, 

Rounded with loss of breath! 

Go, look on Nature's countenance, 

Drink in the blessing of her glance; 

Look on the sunset, hear the wind, 

The cataract, the awful thunder; 

Go, worship by the sea; 

Then, and then only, shall ye find, 

With ever-growing wonder, 

Man is not all in all to ye; 

Go with a meek and humble soul, 

Then $һа the scales of self unroll 

From off your eyes---the weary packs 

Drop from your heavy-laden backs; 

And ye shall see, 

With reverent and hopeful eyes, 

Glowing with new-born energies, 

How great a thing it is to BE! --- Selected 


Capital Punishment 
Г at the present day the human race as a 
body stood well girt about with the know- 
ledge of all the links that bind present, 
past and future, and with this mantle of. wis- 
dom could step forth into the new time in full 
«command of the situation, how different from 
what it is at present would be the human lot! 
Humanity is not so equipped, however, and 
never can be until, awakened to a belief in 
the Higher Law, men seek and find and prac- 
tise its precepts and, having regulated their 
own lives, proceed so to change the man- 
made laws evolved during ages of ignorance 
that these human laws become once more un- 
distorted copies of the eternal law, reflecting 
its wisdom and compassion. And one of the 
first laws to be reconstructed because it is 
one of the greatest menaces to human progress, 
is that in accordance with which human life 
is taken by violence — capital punishment. 
A pitifully narrow conception of man's na- 
ture and destiny, a conception from which the 
light of truth is obscured by selfishness, is 
responsible for the adoption of this means of 
attempting to prevent the crime of murder. 
Brain minds unillumined by the wisdom of 
the ages evolved laws which other brain minds, 
even those of intelligent and humane citizens 
for the time accept as just. How can they 
perceive the injustice of them when their com- 
prehension is limited to one phase or two of 
man's complex nature? when the mysteries of 
the great unseen realms of thought and feel- 
ing in which impulse arises, are not under- 
stood in their relations to the deeds done by 
men? How can humanity which has forgotten 
the Higher Law, forgotten the essential unity 
and inter-relation of all beings, forgotten the 
soul wisdom that includes every aspect of 
body, soul and spirit and shows the One Law 
acting everywhere, frame laws in harmony 
with the eternal? 
The broad view given by Theosophy reveals 


a human life as consisting of many threads 
of thought, feeling and action, binding each 
man to all his fellows. If one of these lives 
is cut off before its energy has been trans- 
ferred as by a natural death to another part 
of the texture of his being, the whole life 
fabric of humanity suffers; there is a scar, 
a gap, an injury to be repaired. А human life 
thus cut off while its motive power is centered 
in the passional instincts such as animate a 
murderer causes a terrible injury to the life 
of humanity as a body; for this energy is 
freed, passing out into the thought atmosphere 
to find a lodgment where it may, to strengthen 
like murderous impulses, to bury seeds of 
evil intent in the dark corners of other weak 
natures, to do its deadly work of breeding 
crimes such as those which brain minds have 
fancied they were preventing by the execution 
of the criminal. 

It is a strange and pitiful comment on hu- 
man ignorance that though each man woman 
and child lives in an atmosphere of thought 
and feeling, the source of every word and act, 
this unseen realm is almost ignored; there is 
little knowledge of the forces there activc, 
and less acceptance of any responsibility in 
such matters. Have we learned nothing yet 
from epidemics of incendiarism, suicide, and 
murder? It would seem so. Humanity does 
not seem to be aware of the dangers besetting 
it in the realms of thought and feeling. We 
hear little of any means of protection from 
such dangers, though we do hear a great deal 
about the wrecks made of human lives by sud- 
den invasions of evil impulse into lives hitherto 
apparently blameless. When will humanity 
learn that the source of these sudden outbreaks 
of crime is to be found in the undead murder- 
ous instincts of victims of capital punishment? 
Undead? Yes: for though the life of the 
body was taken, the murderer is not dead. 
The murderer was not that body, but the 
bundle of passions and desires that inspired 
its acts, and this the electrocution, or the 
hanging. parted forcibly from the body, ex- 
pelling it into the thought world, while depriv- 
ing it of the opportunity offered by life in a 
body, and offered only by life in a body, the 
opportunity to redeem itself and pass at death 
onward into the light rather than back into 
the darkness. 

We have recognized, as is shown by our 
reformatory institutions, that persons with evil 
tendencies are safer in places well guarded 
where their energies can be gradually directed 
into useful channels and where they have been 
formed, by means of such training, to become 
less and less of a menace to the public welfare; 
where, in fact, they may redeem themselves 
by work; but in the same world in which this 
more compassionate method is used, the law 
sanctions the forcible removal from a physical 
body in which a gradual transformation of the 
brutal instincts might be accomplished, of the 
passions of the greatest of all criminals, the 
murderer. If before his life be taken he can 
be made to confess his crime, or to profess 
religion, so much the better; but he is given 
no chance to work out his better mind into 
better deeds. And if he has not repented, 
if he dies in impotent rage and hate, think you 
this seething volcano of criminal impulse can 
sink out of sight forever? Is it not rather this 
demon which causes the sudden fear and dread 
in the young and innocent? or in the sensi- 


tive and delicate who may be overpowered 
and become the victims of this force which 
can not by violence be deprived of its outlet 
into action. While human laws thus distort 
the mandates of the eternal laws of wisdom, 
human society breeds monsters such as this 
by capital punishment, the undead, though dis- 
embodied murderers, who have their strength 
increased by every execution, and who con- 
stitute a horrible vampire which feeds upon 
the very heart of human life. 

What then shall be done with these danger- 
ous criminals? Suppose that we face the 
necessity of transmuting the evil in these na- 
tures instead of expelling it and ignoring the 
dread influence it wields. What is the spirit- 
ual alchemy by which this change can be 
effected? It is a secret known to few, a mir- 
acle which like every other miracle ever known, 
can be worked by those who have first recti- 
fied themselves and become the pure in heart. 

The power of the appeal made to the dor- 
mant higher nature of another is known only 
by those, and can be exercised only by those 
who have listened to their own souls and have 
triumphed over evil by means of a much more 
searching and telling process than many are 
willing to endure. The few who have perse- 
vered, and having conquered selfishness, live 
in the light of their divinity will be found. able 
to appeal thus to the divinity in others, even 
the most unpromising, and will be able to call 
it forth and to inspire the criminal to reclaim 
himself. 

Only in this way can murderers be destroyed, 
can crime be effectually prevented. That this 
is not done more frequently today is due to 
the fact that humanity has not, as a whole, 
awakened to its divinity, and hence knows not 
the Law of Compassion. M. T. 

We are Immortal 

E us consider a few of the simple and 

beautiful teachings of Theosophy. We 

are immortal beings in our higher na- 
tures with as vast a past behind us as is the 
future ahead. Slowly by our own efforts we 
are making possible the manifestation of the 
godlike qualities of our real selves, and all 
the higher attributes of character — persever- 
ance, courage, patience, purity, compassion, — 
building a worthy vehicle for the “ heaven- 
born spirit dwelling in our hearts." 

It is a refining process that we are engaged 
in and it is aided or hindered by our every 
thought and act. Noble and unselfish deeds 
and thoughts transmute the baser metal of the 
lower nature, clarifying it and letting the gold- 
en light of divinity shine upon our path in all 
its radiance. “The soul demands altruism 
and will be satisfied with nothing less,” said 
William Q. Judge, and taught how man’s high- 
er nature always works in line with the law of 
life and that a great purpose lies behind all 
evolution, and that the goal of humanity’s 
effort is perfectibility. 

What an extended range of vision we gain 
if we look upon each earth life as but a stage 
in the soul’s journey; if we realize that our 
lives are governed by law; that in the forma- 
tion of our character and in the circumstances 
of our lives the measure that we have meted 
out to others is meted back to us, whether of 
kindly helpfulness and love or of indifference 
and hardship; of ever increasing opportunity 
or of hindrances upon our path. STUDENT 


From “ТНЕ SPHINX" 


James Russell Lowell 
THE meaning of all things in us--- - 
Yea, in the lives we give our souls---doth lie; 
Make, then, their meaning glorious 
By such a Ше as need not fear to die! 
There is no heart-beat in the day, 
Which bears a record of the smallest deed, 
But holds within its faith alway 
That which in doubt we vainly strive to read. 
--- Selected 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 


Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
E 


Question What is meant by the “ Christos 
dwelling in us"? 
Answer The Christos dwelling in us is 


the Christ principle. The eter- 
nal spirit of truth in every soul. The individ- 
ual ray of spiritual light incarnated in the 
temple of the body — that which “ lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world." 

It is the existence of this divine spark in all 
which is the ultimate basis of universal brother- 
hood: “ for both he that sanctifieth and they 
who are sanctified are all of one: for which 
cause he is not ashamed to call them breth- 
ren." 

Н. P. Blavatsky said that “ Christ — the 
true esoteric Savior — is no man but the divine 
principle in every human being." It is the 
union of the human side of the nature with 
this divine spirit which is manifested through 
the perfected humanity of all the world's Ini- 
tiate Teachers, “ whether the name be Horus, 
Krishna, Buddha, or Christ." 

The true purpose of life is that man may 
learn to become united with his higher self — 
the Christos in the kingdom of heaven, which 
is within. The lower kingdoms are led along 
under the guidance of Nature and natural laws 
until the all-pervading spirit becomes individ- 
ualized in the higher animals into animal souls. 
Only man is gifted with the light of Manas — 
mind — and only he has free will with which 
to choose between good and evil. In our dual 
human nature, mind is the battle ground of the 
conflict between the animal body seeking su- 
premacy for its own selfish desires, and the 
spiritual soul seeking to raise the whole nature 
and finally to unite the individual soul to the 
universal spirit — what Emerson called the 
Oversoul. No vicarious atonement can save 
a man or make him more or less than he has 
become by his own efforts; he must work out 
his salvation and thus attain to perfect at-one- 
ment with his higher nature. 

It is the Christos within us which is so con- 
scious of the largeness and liberation and beau- 
ty of real life that it willingly accepts the limit- 
ations and sorrows of incarnation that it may 
know the truth even when veiled in the flesh, 
and that it may also help to raise the world of 
matter toward its own estate. It is the Chris- 
tos within which strives to make us. “ perfect,” 
as Jesus said, giving us courage to cling to life 
through the hard lessons of poverty, sickness, 
disappointment and sorrow. Conscience is 
another name for the divine urge toward the 
highest and best in our natures, and the truth 
is obscured only as we deliberately turn away 
from the inner light. 

In the humanity of the Nazarene is seen a 
hungering, thirsting, sleeping, weary man of 
sorrows — the Christos crucified in matter. In 
his divine compassion and love and self-sacri- 
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fice is seen the perfect flower of which all 
human impulses of pure aspiration and unself- 
ishness are seeds of promise. 

It is the Christos within which impels us ul- 
timately to transmute the inertia and sensations 
of matter into a larger and finer sense of life 
and being; and this struggle between the light 
and darkness which “are the world's eternal 
ways," continues through myriad lives until 
each soul can say, as did the Elder Brother: 
“I am the way, the truth, and the life.” 

STUDENT 
Ld 
Qu estion Theosophy asserts that man is 


К divine. All religions teach that 
he is more than a mere animal, but how are we to 
gain a real sense of our divinity, and recognize it 
as a present conscious power? 


Self-analvsis is not only a 
difficult process, but one full 
of many surprises, and oftentimes humiliation 
for the personality of the one who undertakes 
it. Yet self-analysis is necessary if we would 
come to know ourselves as we really are, and 
is the first step towards a realization of our 
divinity. 

Let us ask for the moment, what is it that 
we are analysing, and what is it that conducts 
the analysis? Some say that the mind is the 
analyst. It is true that it is an instrument in 
analysis, but have we not power to analvse the 
mind itself and our mental processes? Often- 
times in the contemplation of an act, instantan- 
cously without any analysis whatever, there 
is within our consciousness a something that 
knows whether the act should be done or not. 
If now we begin to reason about it we find 
arising in the mind excuses and arguments. 
What is that in man which knows without 
argument? Some call it conscience, and some 
intuition. But however we name it, what con- 
cerns us most is that it exists, and that there 
is, as it were, a spectator, an onlooker with the 
power of judgment and the power of will, 
standing apart from all mental processes and 
the desires and sensations of the lower man. 

On reflection we come to realize that this 
spectator is ourself, with the power to use the 
mind and the senses in order to gain experi- 
ence in both the world of thought and matter. 

Once we say that man is dual we have the 
keynote for the realization of his true nature. 
Here is the first step in the analysis of our 
complex nature. Dut it may be asked, how do 
we know what is high and what is low? 
Through experience, and through the power of 
judgment of the "spectator" referred to above, 
until finally the only right course of conduct, 
the only one which brings a sense of true 
happiness, is seen to be that which is in con- 
formity with this inner judgment.. 

When we speak of divinity we all have some 
conception of what is meant by the term, and 
it brings up in the mind such ideas as truth, 
purity, honor, justice; and once that we set 
ourselves to determine who and what we are, 
we find that these ideas all have part in our 
true nature, in that which ultimately we know 
to be ourselves. 

From the above considerations, is not the 
answer to the question perfectly plain, namely, 
that to realize our divinity we must seek to 
act in accordance with our highest ideals and 
to make those powers of our nature which we 
recognize as akin to, or attributes of, divinity, 
the. dominant factors in everything we do. То 
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realize our divinity we must act in accordance 
with that which is divine. 

But this implies something else. It implies 
the refusal to act in accordance with that 
which is contrary to divinity. 

It implies a positive attitude of mastery and 
domination over all the lower elements of 
our being. It requires the conquest of all the 
passions and appetites, and of all tendencies 
to selfishness, greed, or lust. In other words it 
means an active warfare. It is not sufficient 
mentally to conceive the idea of divinity or 
make the mental or verbal assertion that wc 
are divine. This must be followed by action, 
and by constant purification and refinement in 
act, thought. and in speech. Divinity cannot 
be realized if the instrument through which it 
acts or which it uses in order to gain ex- 
pression in this outer world be not pure and 
sound. Any other course would be hypocrisy 
and result in degradation. This body in which 
we live must be made a temple and all the 
powers of mind and heart must be sanctified 
servitors therein, acknowledging only one mas- 
ter, and striving after the realization of but 
one ideal — Divinity. STUDENT 


I can believe that life is contin- 


Question uous and does not end with the 


body; that knowledge once gained is not lost, but 
how can we be sure that we continue life on thi« 


earth? 
Answer One of Nature's laws, which 
we accept without question, is 
that the sun which sets today will rise to- 
morrow, so also must we not believe that our 
life does not end with the night of death, but 
that the soul will continue in a new body on 
this earth? 

We reap where we have sown, as well as 
what we have sown. We do not plant grain 
in one field and reap it in another; so our 
acts in one life on earth return to us in another 
life here, until we have overcome every evil in 
our own natures and have learned to live to 
benefit mankind. Then we may look for other 
worlds to conquer. 

Is it not only logical to believe that thc 
causes which brought us here once to this 
earth, will bring us here again and again, 
until we have become perfect characters and 
made life on-earth all it might be; learned to 
live in harmony with each other and developed 
all the faculties possible to us? 

We have not earned the right to some other 
heaven until we have made life on this earth 
the heaven it might be, and we may be sure 
that this earth will be our schoolroom until 
we have learned all the lessons here and are 
ready to enter a higher school, some other 
world, perchance, or anywhere in this vast uni- 
verse, for as Milton says: 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 


Is one life on earth enough to learn al! 
there is? We have all said at times: "If I 
had my life to live over how differently would 
I do.” So we would with the knowledge and 
experience which we have gained from this 
life, profiting by our many mistakes, and we 
may be sure that we shall have the opportunity 
to come again and again to earth to reap what 
we have sown, to repair our mistakes, to finish 
what we have left undone, to take a new step 
forward in life's eternal journey; to help the 
world on to peace and brotherhood. А. О. B. 
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Coincidences 

I" the columns of The Spectator (London), 

Mr. Rider Haggard reminds us that about 

two years ago he wrote a historical rom- 
ance. For the hero he invented the name 
Peter Brome "as being one that I had never 
heard." He represented the father of his hero 
as having been killed at the battle of Bosworth 
Field (Fifteenth century); as having owned 
property in Essex “a few miles over the Suf- 
folk border"; and as taking a bird for his 
coat-of-arms. 

After the publication of the story Mr. Hag- 
gard received a letter from a certain Colonel 
Peter Brome Giles, the High Sheriff of Bucks, 
asking where he had obtained the particulars 
concerning the Brome family. Mr. Haggard 
replied that he had invented them all and asked 
the colonel the reason for his question. "That 
gentleman accordingly explained that an an- 
cestor of his own was named Peter Brome; 
that he had been killed at the battle of Bos- 
worth Field; that he had owned property in 
Suffolk; and that he had taken a bird for his 
coat-of-arms ! 

Mr. Haggard naturally asks the readers of 
The Spectator if they can suggest an explana- 
tion of a coincidence against whose casual oc- 
currence the odds would be so enormous. The 
editor's suggestion is this: 


It almost looks as if Mr. Rider Haggard, when he 
thought he was inventing, was unconsciously receiv- 
ing random and accidental brain-waves, à /a Marconi, 
from Colonel Brome Giles. Was Colonel Brome 
Giles. we wonder, working at pedigree questions at 
the time when Mr. Rider Haggard was planning his 
novel? 


May not a similar explanation fit some of 
the cases of plagiarism which occasionally as- 
tonish the literary world? "These are some- 
times so open, and the perpetrator of so high 
character, as to put conscious theft almost out 
of the question. Some years ago, for example, 
an English Prime Minister pronounced a 
funeral oration over somebody which was al- 
most identical with that of Thiers over St. Cyr. 
A living eminent novelist once made one of 
his heroines deliver her soul to the stars in a 
longish poem — which had appeared years be- 
fore in an obscure magazine. 

Science is only just beginning to understand 
the inter-relation of minds, and of the condi- 
tions of receptivity it knows almost nothing. 
But the facts already demonstrated will pre- 
sently be found to require a mental ether for 
their explanation as imperatively as the trans- 
ference of light and electricity requires a 
physical one. We wonder under what name 
the Astral Light of Theosophy will appear in 
the text-books? But this is much more than 
a transmitting medium. It is the terrestrial 
— and in its higher degrees, cosmic — memory 
of all that has ever happened. ever been said 
and even thought. We are all of us more or 
less closely in touch with it, often obtaining 
from it more than we suspect and certainly 
contributing to it more than we suspect. Mr. 
Haggard need not have been receiving brain- 
waves from Peter Brome's descendant; but 
in his search for a name and some incidents 
with which to credit his hero's father, he 
certainly lighted accidentally upon some rec- 
ords which the Colonel had made or refreshed 
in the Astral record-book. What was the link 
of association is impossible to say, but some 
link there assuredly was. STUDENT 


Coal-Gas vs. Electric Light 

Г used to be thought that the incandescent 

electric lamp would give us purer air in 

our rooms than gas does; but now, ac- 
cording to a writer in the Scientific American, 
it has become perfectly clear that a gas-lighted 
room will be nearly always more pleasant and 
healthy to live in than one lighted by incandes- 
cent electric lamps. Thus, the fact having 
been discovered by actual experience, science 
fulfils its accustomed role of explaining the 
facts and vindicating experience. 

Gas creates carbon dioxide, but it gets rid 
of this gas, by generating air-currents, at a 
much faster rate than it generates it; so that 
the total effect, as regards carbon dioxide is 
that it is lessened. But the electric lamp allows 
the carbon dioxide from the lungs to remain in 
the room, for it starts no convection currents. 
When, however, we consider the poisonous ex- 
halations from the lungs, which are so much 
more unpleasant and injurious than mere car- 
bon dioxide, the advantage of coal-gas lights 
are even more marked. For the naked flame 
burns these up; and, more than that, it gives 
off just enough sulphur dioxide to disinfect 
the air. A naked flame is a great purifier, 
probably in more ways than science knows of; 
and the gas-flame has the same advantage over 
the bottled filament as a grate fire has over 
hot-water pipes. The writer also argues that 
the vitiated air will become purified by diffu- 
sion through the ceiling and walls, but that 
would surely be a slow process. 

The principle here involved is an important 
one. It is that we so often worry over trifles 
and calmly ignore much worse evils; take 
precautions against minor incidents and take 
no heed of major ones. Many of the inven- 
tions remove lesser evils only to introduce 
greater evils. There are prepared foods that 
are cleared of various ingredients believed to 
be injurious; but after a while they are found 
not to succeed, and then we discover that the 
supposed injurious ingredients must have had 
a use after all. The electric trains on the un- 
derground railway make no smoke; but the 
smoke used to disinfect the bodily effluvia, and 
sulphur dioxide is said to be good for consump- 
tives. So one might multiply instances; often 
we purify and clean too much or in the wrong 
place. Many mechanical appliances are more 
cumbrous than the simple means they replace. 

Science, being so material, never takes into 
account all the factors of a problem. It often 
condemns things on imperfect information. 
We are familiar with the antithesis so often 
made between natural conditions and artificial 
conditions. Ought there to be this antithesis? 
If science were really an exact interpreter of 
nature, then its art ought to be simply nature 
improved, nature made yet more natural. The 
reason why invention so often introduces un- 
healthy conditions is, not because there is any 
radical incompatibility between science and 
nature, but because science is so ignorant and 
imperfect and makes so many mistakes. If 
we become convinced of the unhealthiness of 
conditions in cities, the proper remedy is not 
to go right back to primitive simplicity, but to 
find a condition of things where science would 
help nature instead of counteracting her. Our 
intellect was given us for the glorification of 
life and паїпге, not as an eternal adversary. 

But, if science is to succeed on these lines, 
it will have to be less materialistic, and learn 


to consider man as something rhore than an 

animal mechanism, and nature as something 

better than so much material or machinery. 
STUDENT * 


Origin of Some Inn Signs 
NE of the signs of Bacchus, God of 
genius and inspiration, was a branch 
with green leaves. Bacchus was 
crowned with vine-leaves or ivy, and his at- 
tendants bore the thyrsus, a wand entwined 
with ivy and surrounded by a pine cone. 
Hence a bush was a sign used by the Romans 
to denote an inn, and from them copied 
by medieval Europe, whose inns were distin- 
guished by a bush hung outside. 

Any feudal lord putting up at the inn hung 
his coat of arms outside; hence the coat of 
arms came to be associated with inns as a 
sign; and thus inns in towns, where there 
were many of them, were distinguished from 
one another by different blazonry according 
to the particular lord who lived near or patron- 
ized them. 

These heraldic shields were not always un- 
derstood by those ignorant of heraldry, whence 
we get such names as the Green Man, the 
Red Lion, other animals of various colors, 
crosses, crescents, etc. 

The Royal Arms gave rise to the numer- 
ous Crown Inns, and the King's and Queen's 
Heads had a similar origin. 

Religious signboards were also in favor, 
such as the Virgin, Saints, and Cross-keys 
(the Papal arms) ; but many of them did not 
survive the Reformation. 

St. George, with or without his Dragon, is 
popular in England, St. Patrick in Ireland, 
St. Andrew in Scotland, and St. David in 
Wales; these being respectively the patron 
saints of those countries. 

Other signs were intended to represent the 
class of people for whom the inn chiefly ca- 
tered; as crossed swords for soldiers, and a 
ship or anchor for sailors. Other innkeepers 
again, put up their own name pictorially re- 
presented; and finally, as the multitude of 
inns increased, mere fancy was resorted to 
and every possible subject utilized. E. 


Metallic Beautification 
ARRINGS, now for a long time out of 
fashion are beginning to have their day 
again in England. Those whose ears 
were once pierced are hastening to re-esfab- 
lish the right of way through the long disused 
little channel; those who in such a cause do 
not mind a little pain are submitting to the 
needle; others are ignobly and subterfugious- 
ly hanging the pendants by fine wires over the 
ear. Fashion is once again prescribing which 
shape of earring shall be worn with which 
shape of face, which jewel with which com- 
plexion. 

We do not much like interfering or even 
making a suggestion in such a delicate matter. 
But we cannot help asking ourselves why the 
ear alone should receive the honor of metallic 
adornment? In other parts of the world the 
nose and lips are also pierced and ringed, and 
the results are there regarded as very beauti- 
ful and becoming. For round faces the nose- 
ring is, we understand, somewhat oval; for 
long faces it is round or just slightly ellipti- 
cal. Ought we to be outdone in this matter 
by mere savages! Perish the thought! С. 
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New Century Para, Oct. 28, 1906) — Evils of Hypnotism. by Lydia Ross, м. ор. .15 
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aper . - . E M - * . = í Ж E å ^ : A 
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AND 


THAT common sense and 

Purloined logic are dawning in our 
Theosophical midst is evidenced by what 

Teachings we read in the current press. 

The London Spectator re- 
views an article in the Hibbert Journal en- 
titled, “ Where and What is the Soul?" writ- 
ten in answer to a statement by Haeckel that 
“ Consciousness is a physiological function of 
the brain " and “ consequently no exception to 
the general law of substance." The author 
contends that the body is the instrument of the 
Soul. He points out that physiologists assert 
that the eye, the ear, the nerves, etc., are 
mere organs or instruments of transmission, 
being themselves as insensitive as the wire 
which conveys electricity; and they declare 
that it is the brain alone which hears, sees, 
and feels: but why, asks the author, do these 
physiologists exclude the brain from the list 
of insensible channels or instruments? 

They follow the trail until they reach the 
brain, where they lose it, and then tell us that 
the brain is the goal; just like a hunter who, 
losing the trail in a stream, should argue that 

the fox was in the stream. 


We have no reason for think- 
Correlates eis 

ing that the brain is the goal 
Sense 3 

and does the feeling and 
Impressions 


perceiving; on the contrary, 
the evidence leads us to regard it as merely 
part of the mechanism, itself insensitive. 

Thus we get to the ether, and the author 
reminds us that in wireless telegraphy (for in- 
stance), certain mechanisms can be operated 
upon by conscious Beings from afar, and made 
to transmit thoughts and sensations which the 
mechanisms themselves neither feel nor under- 
stand. The whole body, brain included, is 
merely a mechanisin of the Soul. 

The author thinks that the Soul existed 
before the body and will exist after it, being 
continually re-embodied in some form or other, 
and always rising in the long run from higher 
to higher and from better to better. 

He regards that vague form of unreasoning 
knowledge which we call instinct as memory. 

He questions whether there may not be 
something in Wordsworth’s phrase about child- 
ren trailing clouds of glory. 

He thinks it very probable 


Perpetuity that those who die may be 
of the supplied with a new body, 
Self unless they have deserved a 


superhuman one, and 
come back here. 

The reviewer tries to make a plea against 
Reincarnation. He holds that the indifference 


to a future life is the result of a lack of imagin- 


may 


ation; and that as in'this literal age we have- 


ceased to derive any meaning from the theo- 


' self-sacrificing Teachers. 


logical imagery, we have been driven to adopt 
the passing fancy of an Oriental idea. Men 
desire a future of spiritual triumphs, but do 
not recognize it in the descriptions of golden 
streets and harps, and so they have tried to find 
it in Reincarnation. But his protest stops here ; 
nor does he give any real argument against 
Reincarnation. 'The objection against coming 
back to “our life here" instead of passing to 
a better state is founded on the assumption 
that this is the only kind of life possible on 
earth and that disembodiment is essential to 
perfection. Likewise the intervening period 
of spiritual existence between two incarnations 
is entirely overlooked by the critic. 

While all who regard the 
promotion of Theosophical 
truths as the one ideal worthy 
of their life's work, will be 
glad to see public opinion be- 
ing influenced by these truths, they would be 
gladder still if they could see any acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness to Theosophy and its 
We have not seen 
the article under review; but, so far as the re- 
viewer is concerned, not one word is said of 
Theosophy or of Н. P. Blavatsky, though the 
author's name is freely used and the reader is 
left to infer that the views are his own. It 
is hardly possible to credit the editor of the 
Spectator with ignorance of the fact that these 
views, so far as they go, are the very views put 
forward, though in full and clear form, many 
years ago by a Teacher who alone dared to 
brave the slander and contumely which were 
at that time the reward meted out to those who 
advocated them. As a pioneer, blasting the 
rock of public prejudice, H. P. Blavatsky has 
paved the way to conditions which render it 
safe and comfortable for others timidly to 

venture a few scraps of her 


Appropriated 
Fragments 


Teachings teachings, provided they do 
Brought by not mention her name. But a 
Theosophy paper which habitually pro- 


tests its love of fairness 
would have earned greater credit for the sin- 
cerity of its protestations if it could have seen 
its way to make some slight acknowledgment 
of the existence of Theosophy and H. P. Blav- 
atsky, but for whom the views for which the 
author is given so much credit would not have 
seen the light. As it is, but little respect can 
be felt for a public opinion which, after traduc- 
ing the name of a Teacher, later on, withont 
revoking the slander, puts forward her teach- 
ings as its own. 

But H. P. Blavatsky’s teachings carried with 
them certain moral obligations, certain exigen- 
cies for reformed life, and certain sacrifices 
of comfortably settled prejudices and habits 
of life and thought; and possibly this тау 
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have disturbed the feelings of some who, while 
unwilling to undertake such responsibilities, 
vet felt their cogency. The sting of an un- 
answerable rebuke may have rankled in bosonis 

capable of recognizing truth, 


Light yet unwilling to acknowledge 
in it. H. P. Blavatsky unmasked 
Darkness all shams, and may have re- 


vealed many people to them- 
selves for the first time; nor was she readily 
forgiven. Fortunately, however, she was not 
left entirely to the tardy efforts of people who 
prefer to feel their way more cautiously and 
who will not risk their reputation by associat- 
ing it with that of their unpopular leader. 
There were a few who aspired, however hum- 
bly and unworthily, to share the honor of her 
self-sacrifice; to whom the approval of their 
own conscience was more than the approval of 
accredited organs of public opinion. Such 
workers do not expect recognition and are 
willing to accept misrepresentation as the 
necessary condition of success in their chosen 
work. But they are waiting to grasp the hand 
of that man who shall stand forth and declare 
that he champions the honor of Н. P. Blavat- 
sky, the founder of the latest revival of those 
ancient teachings by which the world is now 
so ungratefully profiting; while they cannot 

but look with coldness on 

Honorto whom protestations of equity and 

Honor is Scholarship made by those 

Due 

Theosophy without mention- 

ing either its name or the founder of the 
Theosophical Society. 

In conclusion we may add, what the Specta- 
tor apparently did not think it worth while to 
add, that the inquiring public can find, in the 
Theosophical Manuals, the views here so cau- 
tiously hinted at explained in full; and that 
it need not waste time over these very second- 
hand fragments when it can get the original 
entire. It will save infinite time and trouble 
to study the original teachings of H. P. Blav- 
atsky, instead of waiting while the public press 
lets them out in painfully slow driblets, and 
with much added matter of its own. The 
author has spoken of man under a dual aspect 
only — body and soul. Obviously the notion 
of Reincarnation given under such limitations 
cannot be worth much and is likely to lead to 
absurd conclusions, as is always the case when 
people indulge hastily in speculation without 
having first equipped themselves with an ade- 
quate supply of data. The meager notions 
which people entertain as to what is possible 
to human nature, and their limited ideas as to 
the possibilities of the Infinite Life, encourage 
one to expect but little from such timid grop- 
ing. It would be better worth while to study 
what the great minds of the ages have thought 
on these subjects, than to try slowly to redis- 
cover for ourselves the elements of a science 
that is as old as man himself. But the public 
has its gods; and at least those gods have been 
compelled to follow to some extent the lines 
laid down for them by Theosophy. STUDENT 


What is the Matter with the Schools? 
NDER the head of “ Fol-de-Rol in the 
Schools” the Los Angeles Graphic has 

been complaining of the inefficiency of 

high school graduates in the three R's, and 
maintaining that the public schools seem to im- 
part educational trimmings instead of essen- 
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tials. It holds that too much time is spent over 
cooking, sloyd, drawing, etc., to the exclusion 
of arithmetic, reading, grammar, etc. But a 
correspondent thinks it is wrong to blame the 
“ faddists," for they are the only people hon- 
estly trying to remedy the real fault which lies 
elsewhere. This fault he finds in the false ideal 
set by the university, for which the schools 
have to prepare. The university sets up a 
standard of ornamental knowledge as against 
useful, and thus the schools are handicapped 
from the start by a false objective. 

But in pleading for the utile as against the 
inutile, this writer shows a certain vagueness 
as to what is to be comprehended under these 
terms, and is dogmatic as to what is utile and 
what is inutile. Не says the schools were 
founded on the wrong principle that “only a 
comprehension of the inutile can give true 
mental discipline and true culture." And he 
classes book-keeping as utile and Latin as in- 
utile, holding that the former gives far better 
mental training than the latter. 

But is the utile to be understood as that 
which has a direct bearing on commercial life? 
If so, then we have a standard of utility which 
may be called in question by those who do not 
regard our présent commercial ideals of life 


as worthy of admiration and perpetuation. 


And are belles lettres to have no place in edu- 
cation? Or must they be considered as purely 
ornamental and therefore inutile? Those who 
take a broad view of what constitutes a well- 
equipped mind will certainly wish to put in a 
plea for classical languages and literature. 

The fact is that neither of these writers has 
touched the real point. Amid all the contro- 
versy that goes on as to what subjects to teach, 
one finds so many and contradictory views ex- 
pressed that there is no discernible issue in 
favor of any of them; and one comes to the 
conclusion that the question of subjects is not 
the important one. It seems as if there is no 
possible curriculum which can avail to make 
the difference.between a competent citizen and 
an incompetent one; a conclusion which after 
all is not so strange to those who believe that 
mere intellectual education is not what makes 
character. 

It is wrong to blame the teachers, who in the 
main fulfil a difficult task with conscientious- 
ness and credit. They have enough to do in 
counteracting the adverse conditions under 
which they are required to teach. These con- 
ditions are the things that the pupils are taught 
out of school hours. А 

All teachers know the difference between a 
bright pupil and a dull one, and that there is 
a something in the constitution or character, 
the presence of which makes алу subject easy 
of acquisition and profitable, while its absence 
renders all equally futile. This is the thing to 
be cultivated. There is no curriculum that 
can make useful men and women out of poor 
material, and no curriculum that can keep 
back a really bright pupil. To spend so much 
thought over the curriculum is missing the 
mark; if we had the right material in the 
pupils, we should not need to worry so much 
over the curriculum. Almost all subjects can 
be made profitable to а bright mind, and will 
serve to develop concentration, mental disci- 
pline, and so forth; but no subject can supply 
the deficiencies of a weak mind. 

The facultv of assimilating knowledge and 
gaining mental aptitude is a question of self- 


control, and this self-control must be acquired 
from the earliest years. Few even among ex- 
perienced teachers realize to what an extent 
the temper and emotions, the nerves and gen- 
eral health, have to do with mental efficiency ; 
and how dulness may be, unknown even to the 
pupil himself, at bottom a fault of temper — 
a stubborn refusal on the part of the faculties 
to work, accompanied by a weakness of will 
which fails to overcome it. And to find the 
cause of this inefficiency of character and tem- 
perament, we have only to consider the unwise 
way in which many parents bring up their 
young children, yielding to the children's weak- 
nesses, encouraging their whims, pampering 
their infirmities. The result of this is that the 
children are sent to school lacking in the 
prime requisites of education — requisites more 
essential than the three R's — power of atten- 
tion, poise of temperament, self-command, 
obedience, vigor of health. It is the lack of 
these qualities that renders the problem of the 
teachers so hard, nor can they devise a curri- 
culum that will supply that lack. 

Of course the false ideals of life are re- 
sponsible both for the laxity of parents and the 
false standard of the universities. What is 
a man? What is he to become? If he is 
merely an intellectualized animal whose destiny 
is to achieve success їп business and society, 
then why not devise a system of education to 
that end and leave out morals and all such 
superfluities? But we are inconsistent, and it 
is our divided purposes that create the con- 
fusion. We shall need to revise our ideals as 
to the true standards of life, ere we can ex- 
pect a satisfactory system of education; for 
as long as there is such perplexity in those 
ideals, everything, education included, will par- 
take of it. STUDENT 


The Curfew 

NE of the libels printed in histories 
against William the Conqueror is that 
he rendered himself much hated by the 
English by introducing a foreign custom of 
ringing the curfew bell at eight o'clock in the 
evening as a signal for all lights and fires to 
be put out, and that he did this in order to 
prevent the English from conspiring around 

the fire against their Norman conquerors. 

But the curfew was an old medieval custom, 
and it is probable that William merely revived 
what was already a law of the land. This 
law was common in medieval times, chiefly on 
account of the danger from fire at a time when 
houses were built of wattles and thatched with 
straw and the fires were in the middle of the 
room. The people had grievances against Wil- 
liam, but not especially on account of the cur- 
few. He was a disciplinarian; and his meth- 
ods, if rough, were certainly not rougher than 
the people of those times. 

Ву the time the curfew was aboltshed in 
Henry the First's reign, the people had come to 
love it and many kept it up, enforcing it bv 
family law after it had ceased to be national 
law. There have also been times when the 
custom was utilized in order to prevent dis- 
orderly congregations of people, as in the reign 
of Edward I, who enacted that taverns should 
not sell liquor after the curfew. It has been 
kept up to this day in some places, both in 
Europe and America, being used as a signal 
for vespers, or to summon children indoors, 
or merely as an old custom. STUDENT 
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A Latter-day Lucretius 
A” idea of Hearn’s, with its time element 
telescoped into the Now, has yielded in 
the mind of a contemporary writer a 
fruitful speculation. Hearn, profoundly tinged 
with a form of Buddhism, often suggested 
that through the eyes of each present man 
looks out the whole past. The living atoms 
that composed the individual men of ten thous- 
and years ago, broke apart at their deaths, 
and, charged with memory, went their several 
ways in nature. But in no long time they re- 
combine, throng together in new admixtures 
into new individuals, again attain temporary 
unifications of consciousness. These new 
units, men, find themselves growing up in a 
world which seems all new and strange to 
them, and yet not wholly so. For lying half 
latent in them are the atomic memories gleaned 
when those atoms were previously combined. 
And so again, and again; and at last ourselves, 
the most recent of the temporary combinations, 
having in us the re-grouped memories of all 
the past. Out of our eyes therefore looks all 
the past, and though the world seems partly 
strange it is no older than we, or rather than 
the temporarily grouped atoms of whose con- 
sciousnesses our consciousness is made up. 

Hearn’s idea was a half vision of several 
great truths. His commentator as it were tele- 
scopes it, saying that through our eyes looks 
out all the present, that through each man’s 
suffering and joy the whole humanity suffers 
and rejoices. 

And yet Hearn’s idea remains standing, in 
its truth and half truth. Man’s body (or 
bodies, for there are some of finer stuff than 
the physical) is of course “ atomic," monadic, 
and the eternal monads begin to throng round 
him for their incarnation from the moment 
of his conception. But they were, teaches 
Theosophy, most of them, his before, in other 
lifétimes. Their new groupings are as he 
grouped them before; their memories are of 
experiences into which he led them, or which 
he permitted them. It is he himself with all 
his measureless past, that looks out through 
his own eyes. Yet, since they may have also, 
some of them, dwelt awhile perhaps with other 
men, the speculation of the modern Lucretius 
may not be altogether a fantastic dream. Men 
are not absolutely separate units, even physic- 
ally. We do in some degree share experience, 
and every motion of man's thought or feeling 
acts with more or less force, inductively, far 
and wide. . Consciousness has also fts connect- 
ing ether. Through that the Divine Inspiration 
constantly reaches us all. He who yields to it, 
yields to it for all and all are bettered. Said 
Maeterlinck : 

We live by Truth hidden. In so far as it has not 
yet appeared we are mute, chained. But if one of 
those extraordinary minds which are the antennae 
of the innumerably-one human soul, sights it but 
{ог an instant whilst groping among the shadows, 
the hindmost of us by I know not what sudden and 
inexplicable thrill, feels himself freed from some- 
thing; . . . and the inner selves of all, without 
betraying anything externally, inaugurate a serener 
era and celebrate profound festivals in which we 
have but a late and distant share. 


He is differentiating the inner consciousness, 
where we are all at one, from the outer, that 
of the separate personalities that root in the 
inner. 

If that is true of a truth discovered, it is 
truer of an aspiration made. Yet perhaps 
there is no difference: an aspiration is a truth 
discovered, though it will not go into any 
words or even mental forms. STUDENT 


The Three Illuminations 

“ HE fancied illumination of the mys- 
tics," says a scientific contemporary, 
talking of the mechanical achieve- 

ments of the day. “ The true illumination is 

the idea of the inventor, flashing suddenly into 

his mind." 

That 45 one form of illumination, the illum- 
ination of thought. And the true mystic knows 
as much about it as the inventor. Не too has 
received it. But as mechanical] invention was 
not what he sought, he got the illumination 
upon another department of his mind. He 
got a flash of understanding of the universe. 

But there is an illumination of feeling, 
which has nothing to do with thought. Listen- 
ing to music unveils areas of feeling which 
to most of us are not otherwise accessible. 
It is a true illumination. 

Both.these may however pass and leave the 
man pretty much as he was. Men of relatively, 
and even very low order are susceptible to 
the illumination of music, and remain of low 
order — though perhaps not quite so low —- 
after the music is silent and the feeling has 
passed. The inventor is not necessarily a 
higher man for what he has done or what has 
come to him. Nevertheless the higher kinds 
of mental illumination do tend to elevate char- 
acter, or to lead to wider thought and nobler 
conduct. 

The other, the third illumination, is an access 
of self-knowledge, of self-consciousness in the 
better sense of that term. It may be helped 
by, but is quite other than, the mental and 
emotional illuminations. The sudden realiza- 
tion of the boy that he is a young man, is 
something of an example of it. But that is 
one of a line which only concern the personal 
nature. The real illumination of this kind is 
the self-recognition of the inner consciousness" 
that it is an eternal self, a very part of the 
universe, passing into and out of life again 
and again, winning slow accessions of strength, 
and with the sacred task committed to it of 
helping to fuller and higher life all else that 
lives. 

Katherine Tingley, speaking on 
pline," once said: 


“ self-disci- 


When a man, becoming conscious of his own 
divine nature, in the silence, begins to think himself 
different from what he seems, begins to think he 
is a god, as Theosophy savs he is, begins to let 
the imagination pulse through his heart telling him 
of mighty things beyond ordinary comprehension, 
begins to feel something that reminds him of his 
duty to humanity — that is discipline. 


It is the way to the third and highest illum- 


ination. If if is gained, the other two will 
follow in their highest terms. “ Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and all these things 
shall be added unto you." STUDENT 


Degenerate Drama 
NEW YORK dramatic critic takes issue 
with a fine play recently produced in 
that.city on the ground that its motif 
is not comprehensible to the multitude. The 
heroine is converted, and he urges that such 
an experience is not stageable. She is leading 
a more than questionable life, is suddenly over- 
whelmed with a sense of the blackness of it, 
makes a great internal spiritual appeal for 
help — gets it and stands free. 

Ordinary emotions, says the critic, are alone 
the subject of proper drama. We have all 
experienced them and know all about them. 
When we see them they fire in us a like train. 
* But with the more intimate and subtle emo- 
tions, among which the religious emotions take 
first place, no such train awaits to be fired." 
By implication, we know nothing about the 
religious emotions, nothing about that intens- 
ity of inner appeal which may end in sudden 
triumph over the lower nature. Again by im- 
plication, in a whole theaterful of people there 
will be few or none who know anything of 
any deeper life in themselves than that of 
their personalities, or do not know enough to 
recognize the signs of its stirrings when pre- 
sented on the stage. Says the critic: 


Most of us live all our lives in "a universe one 
story high," which makes the whole process of 
transformation in another doubly hard to compre- 
hend; that internal upheaval and change in values 
which to us who have been more or less true to one 
single self all our lives seems often perhaps illogi- 
cal and unreal. 


The calmness of the statement is as com- 
plete an indictment of pulpit teaching and 
effort as it would be easy to find. For the 
critic writes with no sort of bias against relig- 
ion. He seems to think it well enough for 
those who can make anything of it. 

Surely, if religion has not made life two 
stories high — or deep — it has never been 
practical. Religion is the personality's recog- 
nition of its contact with or containment of 
something spiritual, higher, wiser and more 
beautiful than itself, something because of 
which, through daily communion, it will at 
last become purified and wise. And we are 
assured that the public are so little acquainted 
with this higher element, whatever they may 
call it, that they cannot appreciate its work- 
ings when represented on the stage! It is 
high time that the Stage came back to its 
ancient and noblest function — to make mani- 
fest to the people the workings, the mysteries, 
of the inner nature. It was the visible enact- 
ment of the workings and powers of the hu- 
man soul and its cognates in nature. To 
restore that function and adapt it to present 
needs is part of the work of Katherine Tingley. 
It is the task of the drama to reflect life, but 
the life dramatically reflected can be as well 
the deeper as the more superficial. STUDENT 
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Palaeontology 
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Pre-Pliocene Mastodons and Elephants in California 
CCORDING to reports, miners excavat- 
ing the outfall at Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, found fragments of two animal 
skeletons, which have been described by the 
Smithsonian Institution as those of a masto- 
don and an elephas columbi. The mastodon 
was about twenty feet high and the elephant 
twelve. The discovery of the two together 
puzzles scientists, as these animals were sup- 
posed to have belonged to different regions 
and to have been the product of different cy- 
cles. Schemes drawn up from incomplete 
data are of course liable to be upset by any 
fresh fact; and it is a pity that science should 
often be so dogmatic on such an inadequate 
basis. 

Besides these animals, there were the bones 
of a fossil horse, two-toed; and of a deer. 
At a lower level were found Tertiary shells. 
The animals are believed to be pre-Pliocene. 
and it is stated that this proves that this part 
of America was dry land before the British 
Isles and the greater part of Northern Ger- 
many. Ў 
Students of Theosophy are familiar with 
the statement in The Secret Doctrine that 
America is older than Europe, and discover- 
ies like the above bear out that statement. Е. 


Rókstenen, the famous Swedish Rune-stone 

FEW miles east of Lake Vettern in 

Sweden, near the mountain Omberg, 

stands the most interesting of all the 
Swedish rune-stones, called after.the place, 
“ Rókstenen." The inscription covers both 
sides and is the longest runic inscription yet 
found in the world, consisting of about 750 
‘runes. There are not only the younger 
Swedish and the older Teutonic runes, but 
even so-called twig-runes and secret runes. 
It long defied the unremitting exertions to de- 
cipher its riddles, but now we are sure of the 
solution of most of them, and the stone has 
proved to be a most valuable document as ir- 
refutable testimony to the existence of songs 
and sagas in these early days of Sweden. 

The traces of the ancient Swedish literature 
are wanting in a regrettable degree. and some- 
times one can hardly keep back the thought 
that they have been removed intentionally. We 
know well how many rune-stones and other 
runic inscriptions were spoiled by Christian 
fanatics, who thought there was some heathen 
magic concealed in the runes, which kept the 
minds fettered in their ancient faith. And as 
the runes were generally carved on tables of 
ash-wood, these have probably been lost in 
fires or have decayed. As it is now, we know 
of this early life in Sweden by indirect means 
only, mostly through the Icelandic Eddas and 
sagas and even through the Anglo-Saxon Ode 
of Beowulf. 

There are about two thousand rune-stones 
to be found in Sweden. Some of them date 
back to the sixth century, others have been 
erected as late as the thirteenth. They are 
generally memorial stones with some simple 
inscription about the deeds of the one con- 
cerned. Now and then appears however a 


line or a strophe from some commonly known 
song. Though the literature itself is gone, we 
have here some faint traces of it. And in some 
of them are pictures of men and animals from 
the sagas, clearly showing that these were 
spread over the country. 

Rókstenen is dated back to about a. р. 900. 
As stated in its first words, it is a memorial 
of a fallen hero named Wamud, erected by his 
father, Varin, and the runes are cut by “ Biare, 
chief of the temple, wise master of runes.” 
All the rest of the inscription is about several 
folk-stories of valiant deeds with many names 
of persons and places. Among the folk-stories 
stands a strophe, which in the ancient strong 
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and terse language sings about “ Thiaurik, gal- 
lant leader of sea-champions.” On one of the 
sides is moreover a line in secret runes, which 
has been deciphered as: “ May Joulfr (Odin) 
give you his blessing.” Perhaps we have here 
a formula used by the chief of the temple 
when pronouncing a benediction on the mul- 
titude. 

Several of the names and deeds mentioned 
are to be found in the Icelandic sagas and even 
in Beowulf. They seem to have a clear con- 
nexion with the Anglo-Saxon saga about Var- 
тип: and his son Offa, though the scene in 
the inscription is pure Swedish and that of the 
province where the stone is found. It says, 
however, that the hero died a cruel death when 
on an expedition to a foreign country he was 
separated from his men; and from other tales 
it seems as though this country were England. 

Thus we find when comparing the inscrip- 
tion with other sources that there must have 
been original Swedish sagas and folk-stories 
about the subjects which are treated of in Beo- 


wulf and many Icelandic tales. The traces in 
these few lines have their special Swedish 
characteristics. 

It is interesting to note that the stone is situ- 
ated so near Visingsö, and we can not but 
wonder where the temple stood, of which 
Biare, wise master of runes, was chief. 

STUDENT 


[Two pictures of the (restored) rune-stone at 
Sörby appear in the CENTURY РАТН, vol. ix, no. 
40, where it is stated that runes are inscriptions 
found in Northern Europe, representing a Scandin- 
avian language which was used before the introduc- 
tion of the Greek alphabet by the Phoenicians. 
How the “ Teutonic barbarians ” came to have such 

writing, in defiance of the authoritative pronounce- 

ments as to the origin of the alphabet, is a puzzle 

for scholars. The runes originally had a magical 

significance, and a man “learned in the runes” was 
a man who had knowledge of natural secrets. These 
characters were made up of certain cup-shaped 
marks and other signs which have been found 
on megalithic monuments in other parts of the 
world, as, for instance, India, and were symbols of 
ancient mystic science. Later, letters from the 
Greco-Roman alphabet became mingled with the 
original characters. STUDENT] 


The Lost Plays of Menander Found ` 
VERY reader of the Century РАТИ 
knows that H. P. Blavatsky foretold 
discoveries which should bring to light 
the mind of the ancients and make it intelli- 
gible to the modern world. That this pro- 
phecy is being abundantly fulfilled is coming 
to be very widely realized. А writer in the 
London Daily Telegraph says: 


It seems that we need set no limit to our hopes 
of what treasures of the past the archaeologist may 
restore to us. Almost each year now brings to light 
some ancient papyrus bearing work unread and un- 
known for a thousand years of one of the great 
writers of Greece. 


Which remarks are called forth by the fact 
that M. Gustave Lefébvre has found in Egypt 
papyri which contain over 13,000 lines of 
Menander, accounted by the Greeks one of 
their finest comedians. These lines form 

parts of four plays, none of which is complete, 
although enough is there to enable readers to 
reconstruct the plots. Certainly enough is 
there, also, to make it possible to estimate the 
literary value of this hitherto lost poet's work. 
It is said that these remains justify Menander's 
high reputation in the ancient world. 

These finds serve the purpose of drawing 
attention to the fact that what we know of 
the ancients is based even now on compara- 
tively slight evidence; however much has been 
saved, more has been lost; whatever has been 
discovered, more remains to be found; we do 
not know what may come to light, and so 
our expectation is whetted. Why not the lost 
plays of Aeschylus, or completer records of 
the teaching of Pythagoras for the next find? 
And after the Logia of Jesus already discov- 
ered, why not a whole flood of new light on the 
origin and founder of Christianity, based on 
indisputable and flawless evidence, proving that 
religion a version of the world's ever-reappear- 
ing спе fundamental Science of Life? STUDENT 
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A Curious Inversion 

HE astronomer of Lowe Observatory, 

certainly a profound and original think- 

er and a mystic, contrives to blend his 
mysticism with materialism. Writing recently 
in a popular contemporary he points out that 
the human body, like every other body in the 
universe, is a congeries of absolutely uncount- 
able corpuscles or meta-atoms. “ These, as 
stated, are pure electricity in one of its pro- 
tean phases.” But then he goes on: 

A wider generalization is that mind or thoughts 
are mere flowings of these corpuscles into and out 
of those standing enigmas of science, the mysterious 
cells embedded in the cortex of the brain. 

This sentence only seems to mean some- 
thing. Real meaning it has not and cannot 
have. For what is that in Mr. Larkin which 
has this conception, thinks this thought — or 
tries to? Не answers, corpuscles. Then the 
proper statement is, corpuscles are mind: not 
mind is corpuscles. You cannot explain the 
mind, which you immediately know, by calling 
it the product of something you only know 
as mind. We have somehow taught ourselves 
to conceive the objective — of which corpus- 
cles are a рагі — as something which is the 
opposite of subjective, the opposite of the con- 
scious. It cannot at the same time be the 
opposite of the conscious and also the con- 
scious itself. It would be permissible to call 
the corpuscles the flash-points of raw cosmic 
consciousness, and then to consider thought, 
our thought, as our reduction of them to order, 
our order, the regularizing of them, the mak- 
ing systems of them, their first step in educa- 
tion. But for that, a human ego, a soul, using 
will, standing in the middle of them, with a 
plan for them and a duty to them, must also 
be postulated. STUDENT 


Bacterial Consciousness 
E are accustomed to consider bacteria 
from a strictly selfish and egotistic 
point of view. That the intrusive little 
creature which invades us and gives us pneu- 
monia or measles may have his feelings, his 
likes and dislikes, may even be capable of fear, 
we have never troubled to imagine. 

A German bacteriologist, perhaps bent upon 
other aims, has however done some suggestive 
work in this direction. His subjects were the 
“ Purple Bacteria." They exist everywhere, 
but not sufficiently massed to show their beau- 
tiful color. They have the singular fancy for 
storing particles of pure sulphur in their bod- 
ies, doubtless obtained from their food; and 
perhaps, since they greatly dislike oxygen, 
using the sulphur for some such purpose as 
oxygen subserves in other organisms. 

Put a little pressed hay in the bottom of 
a tall glass or test-tube; fill that with water, 
cover it with a glass plate, and put it in the 
sunlight. The plate is to exclude oxygen. and 
if the water is also covered with a film of oil, 
so much the better. In a few weeks the Pur- 
ple Bacteria will have formed a beautiful film 
on the bottom and sides of the glass. 

As we have said, they can not only do with- 
out oxygen, but they hate it. A colony of one 


of their species has been known to live a year 
in a drop of water hermetically sealed between 
a microscope slide and the cover-glass. The 
Scientific American, summarising Professor 
Molisch’s work, says: 

If an individual alga, of the species Pleurococcus 
Vulgaris, which is found as a green deposit on 
trees and varies from 1/12,000 to 1/4000 inch in 
diameter, is placed in the center of a colony of 
active Purple Bacteria on a microscope slide, the 
bacteria scatter in all directions, leaving an empty 
space, because they cannot endure the infinitesimal 
quantity of oxygen exhaled by the microscopic alga 
under the influence of light. 


If the light be shielded off for a moment, the 
alga ceases its exhalation. In half a minute 
the bacteria discover that and have again 
crowded into the space. 

We can, if we are sanely imaginative, under- 
stand that a bacterium should have likes and 
dislikes. This one, for instance, as we see, 
dislikes oxygen. It also loves light. But fear? 
Well, here is the experiment: 

One species of Purple Bacteria is cork- 
screw-shaped, and amuses itself by continual 
rotation in one direction and also by rapid 
rhythmic motion to and fro on a straight line. 
Have some of them in view on a microscope 
slide, and for a fleeting instant cut off the light 
with your hand. "They instantly reverse both 
of their movements! 

None of these and like phenomena prove 
consciousness, or preference. But anyone who 
doubts it should also doubt the consciousness 
of a man who moves out of a room where 
there is a dead rat or draws his chair nearer 
the fire on a cold day. Our own consciousness 
has a sense, if we would but develop it, that 
can detect consciousness in other organisms, 
and can know therefore with certainty that 
all nature is conscious. But the case in point 
seems so obvious as hardly to need its use. 

STUDENT 


The First Defense 
HILE Metchnikoff has been studying 
the luxuriant bacillary flora of the ali- 
mentary canal, showing that we are 
slowly poisoned to death by the products of 
their activity, and suggesting that we should 
do various strange things to kill them and thus 
become immortal — a New York dentist has 
been showing that nature is prepared to do all 
that is necessáry if only we will permit her. 
That some of the digestive juices are antisep- 
tic, for example gastric juice and bile, we have 
long known. He has proved it for healthy 
saliva, calling it a sterilizer “before which 
bichloride of mercury and sublamine are no- 
where." He collected more than a pint of this 
fluid and exposed it to the open air throughout 
the roasting New York summer of 1901. At 
the end of that time it was perfectly free from 
any evidence of decomposition. Its chemical 
constitution, slightly saline, slightly albumin- 
ous, would suggest it as an ideal culture 
medium. But it proved capable of preventing 
the development of any bacteria whatever. 
This would probably be an exceptional сазе; 
his subject must have been an unusuallv heal- 


thy organism. But it shows that food, met 
during mastication by an antiseptic fluid and 
thoroughly mixed therewith, and met lower 
down by a succession of other antiseptics, 
should remain entirely free from bacillary in- 
terference throughout its digestion. М. D. 


The Axis of the Universe 
HE suggestion of Professor Kapteyn 
that the universe of stars is double and 
that the two halves are aproaching and 
interpenetrating, is already giving place to an- 
other. This rests on the same facts and cal- 
culations, but interprets them differently. If 
we looked at a very scattered cloud of bees 
that was rotating about an upright axis, a 
cloud at some considerable distance, we should 
first note that some bees were moving to the 
right and some to the left. It might only be 
with much attention that we finally discovered 
that it was on the further side of the cloud 
that the movement was to the left and on the 
nearer to the right. That discovery would give 
us the conception of the axis and enable us 
to sort out the confusion. If in addition to 
this general rotation the cloud contained small 
groups of bees revolving about local centers, 
and still smaller groups whose members were 
moving variously with regard to each other, 
the difficulty of getting at the general plan 

would be still greater. 
Such is the new conception with respect to 
the universe, born from Professor Kapteyn's. 

STUDENT 


Artifical Life 
SCIENTIFIC contemporary gives the 
heading "Artificial Life" to an account 
of certain experiments of Professor 
Delage on the egg of the sea-urchin. These 
experiments are in continuation of those made 
by Professor Loeb. The latter showed that 
the fecundation of the egg can be done by cer- 
tain chemical solutions causing the necessary 
changes in it. These changes he regarded as 
osmotic (the passing of fluid into the egg) 
and oxidative. Fecundation, in his view, is 
simply oxidation, and he assigns to oxygen a 
very important role in the living universe. At 
any rate, his eggs duly came to maturity. So 
do Professor Delage’s, but he thinks the chan- 
ges consist in coagulations and solutions of 
the egg-membrane. Exciting them with a com- 
bination of tannin and ammonia he got the 
same results as the other experimenter. 

One would think from the heading of the 
accounts that they had created the eggs upon 
which they experimented! And the public, 
who vaguely read the echoes of the work, do 
actually think so. In the lower kingdoms of 
life the fecundating cell appears to play only 
the part of a stimulant to the egg. That it 
can be, at those levels, replaced by other stim- 
uli, proves exactly what it proves and no more. 
And as soon as we get higher in the organic 
scale we find that the fecundating cell, so far 
from being replaceable, carries half the hered- 
ity. The experimenters have merely discov- 
ered a new way of evoking a response from 
life, from that which was already living. С. 
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The Metal Tantalum 
MONG metals once thought to be very 
rare but now discovered in considerable 
quantities is Tantalum, an element allied 
with Tin, Titanium, Tungsten, Vanadium, etc. 
It is described in old books as a black powder, 
but this was because the metal was impure 
from the presence of carbon, as was the case 
with other metals of the group. The chemist, 
Ekeberg, who first discovered it, in the form of 
its acid oxid, called it Tantalum from Tantalus, 
because it could be surrounded by acids with- 
out being affected by them; but others will 
think that immunity is hardly a quality attri- 
butable to the legendary Tantalus. In 1902 
Moissan obtained the metal with only 0.5 per 
cent of carbon, a quantity sufficient, however, 
to change its properties entirely; but lately von 
Bolton has obtained it nearly pure. In this 
state it is found to have a wonderful combina- 
tion of ductility and hardness, being compar- 
able in the latter respect to the diamond, and 
yet easily drawn into wire. Its density is 
14.05; and when rolled and melted in bars, 
16.64. It can be drawn into wire of .03 milli- 
meter. Its tensile strength is next to iron. 
It is not affected by sulphuric, nitric, or hydro- 
chloric acids, even when these are hot; but 
hydrofluoric acid attacks it. Since its indus- 
trial importance has been recognized, larger 
quantities have been found and it is now valued 
at less than silver, or at about $5 a pound. 


One of the chief uses is for electric lamp fila- 
ments; with carbon the conductivity increases 
with the temperature, so that an extra strong 
current does not increase the light but merely 
destroys the filament; with Tantalum the con- 
ductivity lessens with the temperature. It is 
also being used for pens, one of its properties 
being its resistance to acids. Thus it may be 
considered a "noble" metal. It is expected 
that metallurgists will begin to invent useful 
alloys containing this metal; and there are 
other metals in the same group also being 
developed, notably vanadium and columbium. 
STUDENT 


Lizards and the “Third Eye” 

T is asserted upon the authority of Science, and 
upon evidence which is not merely a fiction of 
theoretical speculation this time, that many of 

the animals — especially among the lower orders of 
the vertebrata — have a third eye, now atrophied, 
but necessarily active in its origin. The Hatteria 
species, a lizard of the order Lacertilia, recently [this 
was written in 1888] discovered in New Zealand (а 
part of ancient Lemuria so-called, mark well), pre- 
sents this peculiarity in a most extraordinary man- 
ner; and not only the Hatteria punctata, but the 
chameleon, certain reptiles, and even fishes. It was 
thought at first that it was no more than the pro- 
longation of the brain ending with a small protuber- 
ance, called epiphysis, a little bone separated from 
the main bone by a cartilage, and found in every 
animal. But it was soon found to be more than this. 
It offered — as its development and anatomical struc- 
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ture showed-—such an analogy with 

that of the eye, that it was found impos- 

sible to see in it anything else. "There 

were and are palaeontologists who feel 
< convinced to this day that this “ third 
eye" has functioned in its origin, and 
they are certainly right—The Secret 
Doctrine. 

The eyes in the human embryo 
grow from within outwardly, ori- 
ginating in the brain, and not, as in 
insects and cuttlefish, being part of 
the epidermis. This confirms the 
Theosophical teaching that the sen- 
ses are developed from within. 

Professor Lankester is quoted by 
H. P. Blavatsky as suggesting that 
our mammalian ancestors may have 
been transparent; which she says is 
right, as there was a time when man 
and all living animals were trans- 
parent. This was in an early Root- 
Race, before the stage known as the 
separation of the sexes was reached. 
When that stage had been passed, 
man lost much of his spirituality 
(the “ Fall”) and became grosser 
not only in that sense but also phys- 
ically. 

The external senses were used, 
and the inner eye gradually became 
atrophied; its rudiments still re- 
maining, however, within the brain. 
This “third eye” is the organ of 
spiritual sight — not astral sight or 
what is ordinarily meant by clair- 
voyance, but the power of true dis- 
cernment and seership; the use of 
which cannot be dissociated from absolute pur- 
ity, of heart, mind and body. In the animal, 
the third eye had its analog in an internal eye 
that was the organ of sight. With the densi- 
fying of the body the eyes have become ex- 
ternal and two instead of one. In the stor- 
ies of one-eyed and three-eyed giants, Cy- 
clopes, etc, we have reminiscences of these 
ancient facts, though the third eye was never 
in the center of the forehead, that representa- 
tion being merely symbolical. 

Н must be remembered that though there 
are physical analogies between man and ani- 
mal, man is also the product of a spiritual in- 
volution. Also that according to Theosoph- 
ical teachings, the animals, in the present 
Round, succeeded man; they imitate on a low- 
er scale structures and functions which he 
has in his nature; hence their anatomy often 
affords a valuable confirmation of the ancient 
teachings. The lizards preserve rudiments per- 
taining to a long past type of structure. 

STUDENT 


Distillation of Wood 

THE Department of Agriculture points out 
that the ordinary method of making charcoal 
from wood wastes all sorts of valuable sub- 
stances obtainable by the destructive distilla- 
tion of wood. By conducting the two opera- 
tions together, wood alcohol, pine-oils, resins, 
acetic acid, etc., would be saved. 


8 CENTURY PATH 


said that the sincerest 
mourners at the funeral of Whit- 


T has been 


tier, the poet, were women. They 
realized the loss to their sex of one of 
its most loyal and helpful friends and coad- 
jutors, for his approval, sympathy and aid 
were always to be counted on in all movements 
for the elevation of woman and the securing 
of her rights as a human being. Не believed 
in the right of woman to develop her entire 
nature as she might see fit. 

]n return for this sweet and tender side 
shown toward women Whittier was rewarded 
by the devotion and friendship of many of the 
noblest representatives of the sex. Lucretia 
Mott and Lydia Maria Child, with whom he 
served in the cause of human freedom; the 
poets, Lucy Larcom, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, Rose Terry Cooke, Celia Thaxter, to- 
gether with Sarah Orne Jewett, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps-Ward, Mrs. Annie Fields, Mar- 
garet Sidney and a host of others prominent 
in literature and in humanitarian and philan- 
thropic movements. Celia Thaxter, the poet 
of the Isles of Shoals, was discovered and in- 
troduced to the world by Whittier. His do- 
inestic life was always one of charm, filled 
with the loving care of his mother, sister, 
nieces and cousins. Whittier's mother was a 
devoted disciple of the Society of Friends, a 
person of deep, religious and emotional nature, 
as one can clearly see who looks at the oil 
portrait of her which still hangs in the little 
parlor at Amesbury. 

It was Whittier's elder sister, Mary, who 
recognized his literary possibilities and who 
sent one of his first poems to Garrison's paper, 
the Newburyport Free Press, thus starting his 
literary career. But it was his younger sister, 
Elizabeth, who became his intimate literary 
companion and presided for so many years 
over his Amesbury home. She is described bv 
acquaintances as a lovely character, unselfish 
and considerate, with a gentle and sympathetic 
nature, more vivacious and dramatic than her 
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Great 18 the consciousness of right. 


Sweet 15 the 


answer of a good conscience.— John Greenleaf Whittier 


A Laureate of Freedom 
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brother in expression, Admiration for him 
led her to write verses in her early woman- 
hood, and in tender sentiment and sensitive- 
ness to nature's beauty she is said to have 
often surpassed the Quaker bard himself. She 
entered into the reform movement of that day 
with zeal and courage and many of her verses 
were written for this cause. They are described 
as being very militant and aggressive, full of 
deep scorn. In the small collection of her 


THE THREE SILENCES OF MOLINOS 
HREE Silences there are: the first of speech, 
The second of desire, the third of thought; 
This is the lore a Spanish monk, distraught 
With dreams and visions, was the first to teach. 
These Silences, commingling each with each 
Made up the perfect Silence, that he sought 
And prayed for, and wherein at times he caught 
Mysterious sounds from realms beyond our reach. 
Oh thou, whose daily life anticipates 
The life to come, and in whose thought and word 
The spiritual world preponderates, 
Hermit of Amesbury! thou too hast heard 
Voices and melodies from beyond the gates, 
And speakest only when thy soul is heard. 
* — Long fellow 


poemis which Whittier appended to a volume of 
his own called Hazel Blossoms, which was pub- 
lished after her death, none of the “ political 
tracts in rhyme " are included, however, as he 
cherished her for the more gracious memories 
of her mind and heart. In the prefatory note 
he speaks of her distrust of her own powers, 
her lack of ambition for literary distinction, 
and of how she found greater happiness in 
generous appreciation of the gifts of her 
friends than in the cultivation of her own. He 
acknowledges his indebtedness to her for the 
stimulus and companionship of his most pro- 


ductive period as a poet; for she entered 

perfectly into his moods and poetic aspir- 

ations, finding her ehief joy as his liter- 

ary adviser and home companion. Her 
death was a severe blow to him and, although 
he lived for forty years thereafter, he never 
ceased to miss her care and companionship. 
Her place was partially filled for several years 
by a namesake niece, Elizabeth Whittier, until 
the latter's marriage to S. T. Pickard, the 
editor of the Portland Transcript, who became 
the poet's literary executor. Whittier’s finest 
poem, Snowbound, considered the best idyl of 
American rural life, is said to have been writ- 
ten as an elegy to his sister Elizabeth. In it 
her portrait is set in the amber of beautiful 
lines for all time. The Vanishers is also 
another memorial poem for her. 

Like her brother, Elizabeth Whittier had 
slender opportunities for education, but she 
possessed an alert and acquisitive mind, was 
well read, and developed an intelligent admir- 
ation of books. She inspired the women of 
Amesbury with a love for good literature and, 
today, the most prominent woman's organiza- 
tion in the town is named for her, the Eliza- 
beth H. Whittier Club, a fitting memorial of 
her noble character and life. 

The photographs of Whittier with which 
the public is most familiar depict him as 
an old man, his sweet and benignant face 
wreathed with white beard and hair, some- 
what resembling Longfellow. In the rarer 
portrait published with this article we have 
an opportunity to see the vounger, Emerson- 
ian face without the sadness of time upon it; 
the beautiful head, the fine features and the 
glittering black eyes flashing with the inspira- 
tion of a great cause. 

Whittier is usually referred to as “ the Qua- 
ker poet.” He is said to have “lived as a 
Quaker. fought slaverv as a Quaker, and writ- 
ten as a Quaker.” To understand his char- 
acter, therefore, and comprehend rightly his 
poetry and prose, we must understand his 
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religion. It is not possible here to go into 
the history of Quakerism; suffice it for our 
purpose to say that the main principles of the 
sect are Freedom and “The Inner Light." 
Sociologically it has been described as a pure 
democracy, a pure precipitate of Christianity ; 
a protest against hypocrisy and tyranny. Phil- 
osophically its doctrine held that every man 
and woman may be enlightened by “ The Inner 
Light,” an inward illumination of the mind 
which resulted in a habit of silent worship 
or silent waiting. Self-sacrificing, benevolent 
and of lovely lives as the Quakers were and 
are, their system of thought could not but 
result, in many instances, in narrowness, tame- 
ness, and stationary negativeness. It is from 
the liberal wing of the Quakers, however, that 
many great and noble souls have come, as 
Whittier, John Bright, and Lucretia Mott. 
They rose above all that was narrow and con- 
fining in their religion, and exhibited only its 
deeper side. 

The Quakers were inhumanly persecuted 
by the Puritan commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and so we find Whittier inheriting a 
loathing of oppression from generations of 
persecuted Quaker and French Huguenot an- 
cestors, mingled with the militant Puritanism 
of the Newbury Greenleafs. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the central element in his char- 
acter was love of freedom; that 


Hate of tyranny intense 
And hearty in its vehemence. 


But his hate and passionate indignation are 
always mixed with the beauty and melody of 
a great soul. His scorn and contempt were 
invariably noble. 

Whittier as an artist has been criticised 
more than any other American poet. He is 
accused of too much moralizing and of being 
lacking in scholarship, in profundity, in cre- 
ative imagination, in harmony and rhythm. 
His poetry is lyrical or descriptive; he is not 
conventionally dramatic nor conventionally 
skilled in rhyme or meter; he tells his stories 
simply and sweetly; they are full of cheer, 
of pictures of wayside flowers, of the beauty 
of lowly things, and they appeal to the uni- 
versal heart. If one were asked to name the 
finest poems of Whittier, the historical ballads 
and lyrics of Snow-Bound, Tent on the Beach, 
Maud Muller, Barbara Frietchie, The Witch's 
Daughter and Telling the Bees, undoubtedly 
would be the choice. It was in this line that 
Whittier accomplished his most original and 
best work and, written as they were in the 
full maturity of his powers, they are free 
from many of the defects of his earlier efforts. 

All his writings are deeply tinged with the 
scenery, legendary lore, and folk-life of his 
native Merrimack Valley. It is this which 
makes them of especial interest to readers of 
the Century PaTH at this time when the 
100th anniversary of his birth is being cele- 
brated, for, in the heart of the region which is 
immortalized in the poetry of Whittier, the 
morning of the life of Katherine Tingley was 
spent. Before she started on the Theosophical 
tour in which she is at present engaged, she 
revisited these old New England scenes, and 
said that her childhood's home, the beautiful 
spot overlooking the “ stream of our fathers " 
with its broad vista of hill and dale, wood and 
meadow, the steepled, chimneyed towns and 
the " green prairies of the sea," was destined 


to become, in a few years, “a Raja Yoga 
Center of Light." 

Whittier has been called a "Theosophist. 
Others have said: " What a pity! He almost 
saw the light." It is true that he did not see 
the light just as the Theosophist of 1907 sees 
it, for he lived a generation too soon. But 
he did see the twilight of the dawn, and his 
heart was full of faith that the light was there, 
forever there, behind the shadowy mountains 
of questioning, unsatisfied doubt, of iron 
creeds and selfish dogmas. He felt “ the earth 
move sunward ” and a glory shone before him 
even though it may seem to many to have been 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
(From a rare and almost unknown 
picture of the poet, in the private 
collection of a  Lomaland Student.) 


үт, sometimes glimpses on my sight, 
Through present wrong, the eternal right; 

And, step by step, since time began, 

1 see the steady gain of man; 

That all of good the past hath had 

Remains to make our own time glad,— 

Our common daily Ilfe divine, 

And every land a Palestine. 


. 


Through the harsh noises of our day 
A low, sweet prelude finds its way; 
Through clouds of doubt, and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking calm and clear. 
— Whittier іп The Chapel of the Hermits 


but the radiance of his own “Inner Light.” 
These deep feelings he has voiced in his songs. 
He asserts again and again the humanity of 
Christ, the co-equal divinity of all human be- 
ings, the coming of an Age of Gold when 
All men shall be priests and kings,— 
One royal brotherhood, one church made free 
By love, which is the law of liberty. 


Those who are at all familiar with the work 
of Katherine Tingley and her predecessors 
in Theosophy, all who have read Whittier’s 
Chapel of the Hermits, Miriam, The Over- 
Heart, Worship, My Triumph, The Shadow 
and the Light, Astraca, Raphael, The Prophecy 
of Samuel Sewell, and fifty other poems of his 


the linking of his name and work with hers 15 
not an idle fancy; that there was a deep mean- 
ing in those links, forged across the Merri- 
mack, and that they play more than an unim- 
portant part in the golden chain which is to 
reach around the world. Had it been possible 
for the life of Whittier to have stretched on 
into the present century, he would have had 
the joy of seeing daybreak everywhere, and, 
almost at his very doors, just across the spark- 
ling waters, on the beautiful slopes of “ Laurel 
Hill” the fulfilling of his vision and of his 
prophecy, born of a faith and hope and trust 
that comes from a heart filled with love for 
humanity. 

A New ENGLAND STUDENT IN LOMALAND 


The Mother of Edvard Grieg 
WRITER in The Musician gives the fol- 
lowing interesting glimpse: STUDENT 


Edvard Grieg united in himself the blood of the 
Scotch and the Norwegian races. His great-grand- 
father left Aberdeen after the fatal battle of Cul- 
loden, preferring to exile himself to suffering the 
dangers of his native land where so many who had 
remained faithful to the cause of the Stuarts paid 
for their devotion with their blood. He established 
himself at Bergen, where his son and grandson also 
made their homes. Here Edvard Grieg was born, 
June 15, 1843. 

Seldom do we find that men of pronounced genius 
in music inherited their gift from their fathers. 
Perhaps it is not fair to say that the mother has the 
greatest influence on the child, yet the current of 
genius in the case of Grieg seems to have flown into 
his life from the maternal side. By ancestry and 
by temperament, Mme. Grieg was artistic, and by 
training she was an excellent musician and her son’s 
first teacher. The lessons commenced when the boy 
was about six years old. The mother, as teacher, 
occupied the position which educators consider so 
favorable to progress: she not only instructed him 
in what to do and how to do it, but she was able to 
supervise his practice. She was bent on making him 
musical, and resolutely set herself against his pro- 
nounced habit of dreaming, a habit against which 


' Grieg was obliged to struggle as boy and man. Mo- 


zart and Weber were Mme. Grieg’s favorite com- 
posers, Mendelssohn was also studied, and the newer 
works of Chopin. 


An Artist’s Tribute to a Friend 

NE of the foremost Italian periodicals, 
La Nuova Antologia, published in 
Rome, contains an interesting article 
by the Countess Franchi-Verney about the 
late violinist, Josef Joachim. As she was for 
many years intimately acquainted with him, 
although whether or not as a pupil the writer 
cannot say, she knew many details of his life 
and work not known to the public. Her ar- 
ticle of some twenty pages in length, exhibits 
a deep appreciation of the man and his musical 
work. The Countess herself is an unusually 
talented violinist, who lives in Rome and is 
one of the favorite artists of the Dowager 
Queen Margharita. But this conveys little to 
those who do not know that she was, in the 
days when Massart, her teacher at the Con- 
servatoire, Paris, presented her to the public, 
the wonderful girl artist, Teresa Tua. After 
some years of brilliant work upon the contin- 
ent she returned to her native country, and 
since her marriage to Count Franchi-Verney, 
who is himself a distinguished musician, mus- 
ical historian. and music critic, she has done 

no public work outside of Rome. STUDENT 
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John Greenleaf Whittier 
America's Hero-Poet 
NE hundred years ago on the 17th of this 
month, in the farmhouse shown in the 
picture, John Greenleaf Whittier first 
saw the light of morning. The farmhouse and 
its surroundings are practically the same today 
as they were a century ago. Indeed, great 
pains are taken to keep them so, for the estate 
belongs to the city of Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, within the boundaries of which it is 
situated, and thither, all through the year, hun- 
dreds of pilgrims come as to a sacred shrine, 
because it was the birthplace and early home 
of a poet and a hero. 

For the barefoot boy who lived in this 
farmhouse brought with him, from the “ clouds 
of glory " whence he came, the gift of song; 
or, perhaps, he learned it from the brooklet, 


the music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship, 
And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone, 


or from the whispering trees, or the sighing 
western wind, for he tells us himself that 
Nature was the teacher of his boyhood; that 
he walked with her hand in hand and talked 
with her face to face, and that she answered 
all he asked. And so it came about that his 
heart was filled with love and sympathy for 
every living thing and full of trust and joy. 
He was one of the “ Children of the Light " 
and became in after years the interpreter of 
the beauties of nature which surrounded him, 
the painter of its manifold charms in rhythmic 
verse, the avenger of the downtrodden and the 
defenceless, the pleader for justice in all the 
earth, and the evangelist of a liberty so full 
and free that neither color, nor creed, nor sect, 
could set against it the semblance of mete or 
bound. 

And, on this centennial anniversary, great 
crowds will gather in the busy city of Haver- 
hill (now one of the three great shoe-manu- 
facturing centers of the country) and in the 
town of Amesbury (where the last forty years 
of the poet's life were passed), with great 
orators and those whose names are famous in 
literature, to honor the memory of the barefoot 
boy. 

Young Whittier's parents, and several gener- 
ations of his ancestors, were Quakers, a gentle 
religious sect of very upright lives but with 
what seem to us rather queer customs of 
dress and manners. They refused to accept 
any authority in matters of religion and stand- 
ards of conduct, each one relying on his own 
conscience as a guide, and they had formed 
habits of silent, expectant brooding, listening 
for the voice of conscience or waiting for the 
illumination, in their minds, of what they called 
the “ Inner Light." The barefoot boy grew up 
under such influences with a silent, brooding, 
sensitive nature, his mind saturated with re- 
ligious and moral earnestness, gentle and mod- 
est, and pure and sweet. 

Whittier did not have the advantages of 
association and education as had Longfellow 
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THE BAREFOOT BOY 
John С. Whittier 
BLESSINGS on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheeks of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy,--- 
] was once a barefoot boy! 
Prince thou art,---the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 
Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 
Thou hast more than he can buy 
In the reach of ear and eye,--- 
Outward sunshine, inward joy: 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 


O for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things ] heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and boney-bees; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! 

Still as my horizon grew, 

Larger grew my riches too; 

All the world I saw or knew 

Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 

O for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bow! of milk and bread,--- 
Pewter spoon and bow! of wood, 
On the door-stone, gray and rude! 
O’er me, like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped іп many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 

Of the pied frogs’ orchestra; 

And, to light the noisy choir, 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

1 was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 


or Emerson. His chances of education were 
limited and the library of Farmer Whittier 
contained less than a dozen books, the only 
one that approached poetry being a rhymed 
history of King David. But a momentous day 
came when the poetical Quaker boy was gath- 
ering in hay in the meadow; a wandering ped- 
lar stopped and displayed, among other treas- 
ures from his pack, a copy of Burns’ poems. 
This the lad eagerly purchased and he him- 
self has left us a picture of what then hap- 
pened — а picture that must appeal to every 
youth who remembers the happy day when 
first the reading of a poem carried him into the 
the realm of song and imagination. 


How oft that day, with fond delay, 
I sought the maple’s shadow, 

And sang with Burns the hours away, 
Forgetful of the meadow! 

Bees hummed, birds twittered, overhead 
I heard the squirrels leaping, 

The good dog listened while I read, 
And wagged his tail in keeping. 


Now Burns had true manhood and nobility of 
soul; he was a poet of freedom and independ- 
ence of thought for all men, and he became the 
barefoot boy’s patron saint. 

Down in the deep-shaded old city of New- 
buryport, at the mouth of the river, some 
fifteen miles away, lived a young man of pro- 
nounced humanitarian ideals who published a 
weekly paper and in this the first poems of 
Whittier were published. This editor became 
so interested in the farmer lad who sent him 
poetry that he rode out on horseback to see 
him and encourage him in his literary work. 
Whittier was encouraged and wrote more and 
better poetry and prose articles which were 
readily accepted by various papers and eagerly 
read by the public who began to inquire about - 
this gifted Quaker poet, and where he lived. 
Distinguished people sought out the farmhouse 
to see him and they found him mending stone 
fences, or hoeing in the garden, or hunting in 
the barn for eggs, or haying in the fields; and, 
although he was shy and awkward, they could 
not but admire his fine intelligence and noble 
character. He was offered editorial positions 
on various papers in Haverhill, Boston and 
Hartford, some of which he accepted. 

It was at this time that Whittier wrote many 
of his Indian legends, for he early recognized 
the romance of the aboriginal life of New 
England when the great forests, in which the 
sound of an axe had never rung, came down 
to the banks of the Merrimack and the pow- 
wows and war-dances of the red men were 
held in the changeless shade. One of these 
poems, an idyl of great beauty and consider- 
able power, is called The Bridal of Pennacook, 
which describes the life of the Indian tribes 
whose villages 


With roofs of bark and walls of pine, 
Through whose chinks the sunbeams shine, 


were in the north-eastern part of Massachu- 
setts and in New Hampshire, and the beauti- 
ful natural scenery which surrounded them. 
Now the nixies and water-horses of the Mer- 
rimack are delayed in their race to the sea and 
forced to turn hundreds of spindles in the 
great cotton and woolen mills which tower on 
its banks, but, in this dim period of tradition, 
when the great chief Passaconaway 


Held his long unquestioned sway 
From the White Hills far away 
To the great sea’s sounding shore, 


the Merrimack poured down its silvery flood 
unchecked and unbridged. 


No bridge arched thy waters save that where 
the trees 
Stretched their long arms above thee and kissed 
in the breeze 
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No sound save the lapse of the waves on thy 
shores, 
The plunging of otters, the light dip of oars. 


The poem is full of the music of Indian 
names and the heroine, the chieftain’s daugh- 
ter, Weetamoo, is described in this fine stanza : 


Child of the forest!— strong and free, 
Slight-robed, with loosely flowing hair, 
She swam the lake or climbed the tree, 

Or struck the flying bird in air. 
O'er the heaped drifts of winter’s moon 
Her snow-shoes tracked the hunter’s way; 
And dazzling in the summer noon 
The blade of her light oar threw off 
its shower of spray. 

It was at this time, when 24 vears 
old, that Whittier reached a great 
crisis in his life. He was obliged 
to face the question whether he 
would give up his principles or re- 
nounce the brilliant career which 
was opening before him. This was 
an important period in the history 
of the country; society was stirred 
and public opinion divided on great 
questions of public policy. It is 
not hard to guess on which side 
Whittier took his stand at this crit- 
ical moment. He heard the call of 
duty in his soul and obeyed al- 
though he knew it would cost him 
dear — the foregoing of all his as- 
pirations for political and literary 
preferment, the putting by of all 
his dreams. For the quarter of a 
century which followed, this shy 
and sensitive Quaker poet was 
socially ostracized, misjudged and 
even was threatened with personal 
violence; but he never abandoned 
his principles for the sake of bread, 
or the sake of fame, or the sake of 
escape from personal.danger. The 
moral courage and patriotism which 
Whittier displayed during this long, 
self-sacrificing struggle in the in- 
terests of freedom are the chicf 
glory of his character and justify 
us in calling him a hero. 

The latter half of the poet’s life passed qui- 
etly and uneventfully at his modest home in 
Amesbury, nine miles from the farmhouse of 
his birth. He devoted himself mainly to lit- 
erary pursuits, but continued to be allied with 
all great movements in the interests of human- 
ity. His charming ballads and lyrics brought 
him great recognition in literature and a high 
place in popular estimation. In them he paint- 
ed in fresh colors the rugged and picturesque 
New England landscape so that we can see it 
too, in all seasons; he sang of the legends of 
his beloved Merrimack Valley. of the virtues 
and ways of the Puritans, the plain and simple 
home life of that rare and bold race who 
helped to lay the foundations of this republic. 

A kindred spirit with whom he spent many 
pleasant hours lived across the Merrimack on 
the Newburyport shore. His fine estate was 
on a high hill crowned with ‘orchards and 
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meadows where the birds sang and the bees 
hummed, and in summer the air was very 
sweet and quiet all around. There was an 
old vine-covered house, a grassy lawn, long 
rows of shady maples whose green leaves 
turn to scarlet and gold in the frosts of au- 
tumn, and a magnificent big pine tree, with 
fragrant breath, waving its tassels against the 
blue sky. Im the vicinity of this charming 
home were acres and acres of hill-side almost 
covered with a shrub known as the laurel 
(Kalmia latifolia), which in May and June is 
fairly overspread with a profusion of wheel- 
shaped delicate pink blossoms, and the whole 
vicinity is a perfect fairyland of beauty and 
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from these lovely flowers, being called “ The 
Laurels,” or “ Laurel Hill" Whittier and his 
friend often visited together in the midst of 
these beautiful scenes, walking beneath the 
maples or sitting under the big pine, and in this 
favorite retreat Whittier wrote some of his. 
sweetest lyrics. 

This friend of Whittier’s was Nathan Chase 
and was the grandfather of a little girl named 
Katherine, now the great Leader of the Uni- 
VERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL So- 
cIETY, and the wise and loving founder of 
Raja Yoga Schools. Little Katherine's child- 
hood was spent on her grandfather’s estate and 
she too loved all the beauties of nature which 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF WHITTIER AT HAVERHILL. MASSACHUSETTS 


From * RAPHAEL " 
John G. Whittier 
HE tissues of the Life to be 
We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of Destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 


Still shall the soul around it call 

The shadows which it gathered here, 
And, painted on the eternal wall, 

The Past shall reappear. 


Think ye the notes of holy song 
On Milton's tuneful ear have died? 
Think ye that Raphael’s ange! throng 
Has vanished from his side? 
Oh no!--- We live our life again: 
Or warmly touched, or coldly dim, 
The pictures of the Past remain,--- 
Man’s works shall follow him. 


sweet odors, so that the people come from all 
about to enjoy it. The place takes its- name 


abounded there, especially the big pine trec; 
and beneath it, while “the sun tangled its 
wings of fire in the branches,” she played and 
dreamed; dreamed and planned a great city 
which should be beautiful in all its parts, with 
lovely homes, wise parents, unselfish children 
growing up sweet and pure, with no evil, no 
suffering, but happiness and brotherhood reign- . 
ing everywhere. (This sounds like Point 
Loma, does it not?) Now Whittier too longed 
for and dreamed of all this; he surely thought 
of it also when he sat under the big pine, only 
he did not know how to go to work to bring it 
about. But he wrote about it all with a singing 
pen so that all the world could hear. And it 
may be that we shall yet see a Rája Yoga 
School at “The Laurels’ where Whittier 
passed so many happy hours and Katherine 
Tingley lived as a child. The pine tree whis- 
pers, “ Watch and wait.” STUDENT 
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LAST SUNDAY AT ISIS THEATER 


"Тһе Call of the Beautiful" 

An Interesting Address by Mrs. Grace Knoche 
HERE was a good attendance at Isis 
Theater last Sunday evening at the meet- 
ing of the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND 
THEOSOPHICAL Society. Mrs. Grace Knoche 
gave an address on “ The Call of the Beauti- 
ful,” which was listened to with much in- 
terest. The music program was rendered by 
the Rája Yoga Quintet and as always gave 
great delight to the audience. From Mrs. 

Knoche's paper we extract the following: 


* It is the eternal call, the call of the soul 
throughout the ages, * The Call of the Beauti- 
ful.’ Life takes on a new meaning. The heart 
glows with a new fire. Aspiration awakens. 
The warrior-spirit is stirred. Love leaps up 
as some swift flame from embers long ash- 
hidden and there is awakened the conscious- 
ness of a great truth, the greatest in the world, 
the truth that all men, all creatures, are divine 
and all bound, indissolubly bound, by the heart- 
ties of Brotherhood; compassion is born and 
from that time on the battle-royal is entered 
and life's processional becomes a royal one 
in a deeper than the ordinary sense. 

* But long before that, indeed, almost as 
soon as the soul speaks at all, the brain-mind 
begins its own interminable recitative. Arro- 
gant in book-knowledge, with petrified opin- 
ions upon all subjects, with an over-weening 
sense of its own importance, steeped perhaps 
in the materialism of one age or the so-called 
science of another, what wonder that the brain 
starts up in alarm when it sees its own proper 
territory invaded by some airy nothing called 
“soul” and its legions of the Beautiful? 

“According to Theosophy, the mind is not 
a settled, unchanging something that may grow 
and acquire quite independently of the other 
parts of our complex human nature. Instead, 
the Wisdom-Religion shows plainly that it is 
the link between body and soul, “ the link be- 
tween the spirit of God above and the personal 
man below.” It is the reincarnating being but 
always becoming dual as soon as it takes upon 
itself the garment of a physical body. It is 
impressionable and, because of this, is constant- 
ly changing, the nature of the change depend- 
ing upon whether the influences bearing upon 
it are higher or lower, of the soul or the body. 
‘When shaped and fashioned by the lower part 
. of the nature, by the passions, ambitions, or 
by cold intellectualism, we see but mind in 
its lower aspect. What a world would this 
‘be if all people had the knowledge and could 
therefore, walk on through life undeceived by 
the sentimentalist, the so-called “apostles of 
the Beautiful,” the scheming fanatic, and the 
brilliant but heartless intellectualist! On the 
other hand, did we realize that the high powers 
of the mind are active only when shaped and 
‘colored by the light of the soul itself, that only 
when intellect honestly and trustingly reflects 
the heart-light, what a world of suffering 


would be spared. What a world of mistakes 
would never be made and how short would be 
the path to the life beautiful of which we 
dream! The best life today as the world goes, 
is a thing of shreds and patches compared with 
what it might be with this larger wisdom as 
its guide! Humanity is so imposed upon, it 
would seem, at times, so willing to be. The 
Call of the Beautiful is in the air as never 
before since the sunset time of old Greece; 
men's hearts are stirred responsively and a 
great deep longing for something lovelier and 
better is voiced in the very silence of things; 
yet the minds of so many are set at arguing 
and protesting, and some are pulled by the mis- 
understood lower nature over into chasms and 
abysses. And out of all this whirling, seeth- 
ing, eager and turmoiled heart-and-brain life 
of the world, will there ever come order, peace, 
law, and that beauty that is of the soul? 
Theosophy answers, ‘Yes, when Humanity 
understands itself.’ 

“ ‘But will not this adjustment come without 
Theosophy,’ you may ask, ‘ even if not so soon, 
perhaps, yet soon enough? Are not educators 
doing so much to bring the beautiful into the 
lives of children, artists and musicians giving 
more and more freely of their talents? Even 
our slums are being invaded by the kinder- 
garten. Will not all these agencies make the 
world quite a beautiful place in time?’ 

“ То answer this one can do no better than 
quote from a writing of William Q. Judge, 
done some years ago in answer to a student’s 
question upon some matter in occultism. The 
question was as follows: 

Even if this is, spiritually considered, a Dark Age, 
is it not in part redeemed by the increasing triumphs 
of mind over matter, and by the effects of science 
in mitigating human ills, such as the causes of dis- 
ease, disease itself, cruelty, intolerance, bad laws, etc? 

“Mr. Judge answered as follows: 

Yes, there are mitigations of the darkness in just 
the same way that a lamp gives some light at night, 
but it does not restore daylight. In this age there 
are great triumphs of science, but they are nearly 
all directed to effects, and do not take away the 
causes of evils. Great strides have been made in the 
arts and in cure of diseases, but in the future, as 
the flower of our civilization unfolds, new diseases 
will arise and more strange disorders will be known, 
springing from causes that lie deep in the minds 
of men and which can only be eradicated by spirit- 
ual living. 

“Would you have the world better, then? 
Would you do something, if only a little, to 
bring down into life that real Beauty that is 
of the soul? Then spread the truths of the 
Wisdom-Religion, first of all the truth so ac- 
centuated by the three Leaders, Helena P. 
Blavatsky, William О. Judge, and Katherine 
Tingley, that the beautiful and the moral are 
one; that beauty cannot be divorced from the 
highest moral code and be other than a coun- 
terfeit or a sham; that the criterion is not a 
knowledge of art or music or rhymings in 
the brain-mind sense, but is the life. the spirit- 


ual life, from which alone all that is truly 
beautiful must spring. Work for the little 
children. Give them the opportunities that 
you did not have. Fill their lives with music 
and color, and with noble and heroic ideals. 

" Would you have the world better? Would 
you bring the 'Beautiful' back again into 
life so that no longer shall our poets mourn 
‘Pan hath gone,’ and ‘ Balder the Beautiful is 
dead, is dead.’ Then spread the knowledge of 
Theosophy — not by carrying around a lot 
of brain-mind facts, but by living it. Everyone 
can do this, and often the very one who thinks 
that she can do nothing, who thinks she is 
neglected or forgotten, can do the most of all, 
for she has the supreme chance, the greatest 
chance in the world, to make the greatest con- 
quest in the world — over herself; to turn 
from a selfish brooding over personal slights 
and ills and pains to that supreme contempla- 
tion of the universal things of life which is 
the sign of godhood. We are forgotten? But 
the Law never forgets, the Eternal Light 
shines on and on forever and forever; it is 
we who in our weakness forget that fact, and 
so turn away. That is Theosophy, that is 
what it means to listen to ‘The Call of the 
Beautiful.’ 

“ There was once a little chorus of blossoms 
that lived their life of a day or two on an 
English slope near the sea. A thousand passed 
by, perhaps, and gave them not a thought, 
but after the thousand came a poet, whose 
heart was aching, too. But he heard the mys- 
tic call, ‘The Call of the Beautiful,’ as these 
golden blossoms danced and coquetted and 
spoke — yes, spoke — to his heart. And he 
left an immortal writing to tell us what 
happened: 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er fields and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: — 
A poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company! 

I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 
For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


“Let us keep alive in our hearts, with the 
zeal of the warriors of old, this dream, this 
picture of the Life Beautiful, the real thing. 
Painted upon the screen of time it will stand 
for ever, germ and model of a new up-building 
life for all humanity. In just holding this 
vision in our hearts, in defending, preserving 
and protecting it, we ourselves will stand, and 
induce others to stand, as co-workers and kins- 
men of the Creators and the Gods." OBSERVER 
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An Artist's Interpretation of Theosophical 
Truth: The Duality in Human Nature 
HERE is a fact which lies within 
the inner intuitive knowledge of 
every human being, which it 
were well for us never to lose sight of 
for a moment, if we would fulfil our 
destiny. It has been the theme of the 
philosopher, the poet and the artist 
since literature or art existed. It is 
found illustrated in the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, and in the writings 
of the Egyptians, thousands of years 
before the Christian era. It is the 
kevnote of the teachings of the great- 
est of the philosophers among the 
Greeks, and is dealt with in some of 
their noblest masterpieces of sculp- 
tured marble. And it runs, like a 
ihread of light, through the philoso- 
phy, literature, poetry and art of the 
Middle Ages down to the present time. 
This fact is the Duality of Human 
Nature, and the illustration on this 
page is an example of this, chosen out 
of many hundreds which might do 

equally well to illustrate the subject. 
To the unthinking, who pass their 
lives in looking for sensation from 
without or seeking satisfaction in ex- 
ternal possessions or temporal distinc- 
tion, these symbolic pictures have little 
or no meaning. The drama here re- 
presented is going on, but their atten- 
tion has not been drawn to it, and they 
are distracted by questions of compar- 
atively little moment, such as the tech- 
nical quality of the paintings them- 
selves or the era of their production. 
The question as to how it was that 
such a theme ever came to be the sub- 
ject of the artist's genius, i$ to them 
of less moment than a so-called cri- 


tique on the way in which he has I HAVE gone the whole round of creation; I saw and I spoke, 
I, a work of God's hand for that purpose, received in my brain 
And pronounced on the rest of his handwork — returned him again 
His creation's approval or censure: I spoke as 1 saw. 
I report, as a man may. of God's work —all's love, yet all's law. 
Now I lay down.the judgeship he lent me. 
To perceive him, has gained an abyss, where a dewdrop was asked. 
Have I knowledge? confounded, it shrivels at wisdom laid bare. 
Have I forethought? how purblind, how blank, to the Infinite Care! 
Do I task any faculty highest to image success? 
I but open my eyes— and perfection, no more and no less, 
In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, and God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod, 
And thus looking within and around me, I ever renew 
(With that stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it too; 
The submission of man's nothing-perfect to God's all-complete, 
As by each new obeisance in spirit, I climb to His feet. 


treated it. 

Yet, on looking more deeply into 
the question, one cannot help being im- 
pressed with the fact that these ideals 
have always had a strange attraction 
for artistic, creative instinct. One can 
not help wondering what the artists 
were thinking about whilst they paint- 
ed the pictures, and how far they real- 
ized the depth of meaning which they · 
contain. And perhaps we should not 
be very far wrong if we came to the 
conclusion that the artist of ancient 
Egypt or artistic Greece had a deeper 
comprehension of the subject matter of 
the symbolic work than the artist of 
the later and darker ages, who found himself 
in an atmosphere obscured by dogmas and 
creeds which hampered the full appreciation 
of the all-embracing truth of his traditional 
theme. 

No doubt the strange fascination that these 
and similar pictures contain for many of those 
who are not fully instructed as to their deeper 
meaning. lies in the fact that there is a dim 
consciousness at work within them which tells 
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THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST 
FRoM PAINTING BY SCHEFFER (LOUVRE) 


FRAGMENT 


From Browning’s Saul 


of a deeper import than the one that they at 
first recognize. 

But the student of Theosophy realizes that 
herein is portrayed the drama of the human 
soul, which is being played within himself. 
The rebuke of the Christos to the lower animal 
man is beautifully symbolized by Scheffer’s 
great painting, which now hangs in the Louvre. 
It is the contest which is going on within each 
human heart. The figure which stands firmly 


Each faculty tasked 


upon the rock and points ever up- 
wards, is no person or individual, but 
the saving divine spirit which may be 
the guiding star of every human soul; 
while the animal tendencies of the 
lower man are typified by the dark 
figure which points downwards to de- 
struction. As human life exists today 
both the qualities, we might say enti- 
ties, symbolized by these figures are 
parts of the same man. 

Two other paintings also, one by the 
immortal Raphael and the other by 
Guido Reni, symbolize the same con- 
test. It is interior to man’s conscious- 
ness and fought out upon the battle- 
field within. The hero soul of man 
has chosen “ whom he will serve ” and 
with the “sword of the spirit" has 
firmly resolved to destroy the dragon 
of his lower nature, and become the 
ruler of the spiritual kingdom within 
himself. Calm and alert and intensely 
active, he takes up the spiritual war- 
fare and builds his character upon a 
sure foundation. 

Theosophy teaches that this is not 
only possible, but that it is the goal to 
which all humanity must arrive in the 
future. And to him who has already 
seen the battle-field and whose heart 
has not failed him at the sight, are 
possibilities beyond belief. STUDENT 


The Higher Interpretation in Music 
N American critic, who laments 
that Joachim could never be 
persuaded to leave his pupils 
long enough to make a tour of Amer- 
ica, adds: 


It is thoroughly characteristic of Joa- 
chim's temperament and truly indicative of 
his attitude toward his art that it was not 
as a soloist that he preferred to make his 
public appeal. He was superbly equipped 
with all the gifts by which a great soloist 
needs to be distinguished. He was a thor- 
ough master of his instrument, which he 
played in the grand style, with a noble tonc, 
admirable alike in the amplitude of its vol- 
ume and the beauty of its quality, and 
with an accuracy of execution which in his 
prime was quite impeccable. No one who 
has heard him render the“ Bach Chaconne” 
will admit that he has had a superior or 
even an equal within living memory, or 
will doubt that he might, had he wished, 
have toured the world in triumph. Ви 
his ambition did not lie in that direction, 
It was his choice to interpret the masters 
rather than to exploit himself. 


One hopes that the mantle of Theosophical 


‘ideals such as these will rest upon shoulders 


more than one, for the world needs musicians 
whom neither gold nor ambition can lure. 
A LOMALAND STUDENT 


ACCORDING to the Tageblatt of Berlin, the 
manuscripts of eleven heretofore unknown 
dances by Beethoven have been discovered at 
Leipzig and will shortly be published. H. 
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Ká&ma-Lokic Consciousness 
S an instance of the help- 
lessness of modern au- 
thorities and schools of 
thought, in face of modern psy- 
chological problems, and of the 
need for a reliable source of in- 
formation, advice and system- 
atized knowledge, the following . 
case from the papers is import- 
ant. We find that such problems 
frequently come up, as they have done all 
through history, but more frequently now that 
the race is passing through a rapid evolution ; 
and that there is no religious, scientific or other 
authority competent to deal with them. In 
putting forward Theosophy as the only thing 
that can solve such problems, no mere claim 
is made, but a prophecy; for it will be dis- 
covered by the people that Theosophy is able 
to make good its claims. The world gives 
ear to truths that vindicate themselves by their 
results. 

A girl has been sleeping since August 19th, 
and in her waking intervals tells strange stor- 
ies of her experiences while asleep; from 
which the following is quoted: 


When I am away from you, I am in another 
world, where all the people we knew before they 
died are now living. I do not know where it is, 
but my life there seems as real as my life here. I 
do not believe it can be heaven, because the people 
there look as they did when we knew them here. 
Willie Meuve, who was killed by the engine, has 
the hole in his head, and his arms are gone. I met 
Mabel Blake (dead two years) in one of the halls. 
The first thing she asked me after I kissed her was 
whether she hadn't got fat. Nobody talked to me 
about dying. Nobody seemed to realize that they 
were dead, I met grandmother and she knew me. 


The case has been given to the Psychical 
Research Society to investigate! Some inves- 
tigators attribute it to a blood clot on the brain, 
“ but" others think that the girl is a marvel- 
ous trance medium. Why she cannot be a 
trance medium and yet have a clot on the 
brain, passes comprehension; and whatever 
the psychic reason, there surely must also be 
a physical reason. А university professor will 
conduct an investigation in the interest of the 
university! Some think that the place where 
the girl goes is Purgatory! 

Now it is quite clear that the experiences 
are genuine, and it is equally clear that not 
heaven nor purgatory nor the other place will 
answer the description. Also it is very much 
to be doubted whether the Psychical Research 
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Society will make much of it. That Society 
investigates such phenomena in the spirit of 
an inexperienced explorer in a new and hither- 
to unexplored land and expatiates over raps 
and automatic writing and telepathy in a style 
of learned ignorance with which we are famil- 
iar. Nor are the other bigwigs likely to throw 
much light on the subject. 

There are many planes of consciousness pos- 
sible to man, and each of these is again sub- 
divided. That of waking consciousness is the 
last of the last. Therefore independent invest- 
igators experimenting vaguely without guid- 
ance are likely to make endless mistakes. All 
the lowest of these planes, that is those nearest 
to the waking consciousness, are astral and 
psychic, and pertain to the lower elements of 
man’s nature. There is nothing spiritual in 
them; many of them are very dangerous and 
full of horrors. This state in which the girl 
finds herself is clearly one of these. The peo- 
ple appear as last seen in life, maimed limbs 
and all; they are astral remnants, soulless, 
automatic, unintelligent (witness the foolish 
remarks made by them). It is the world of 
“shades” spoken of by the ancients, wherein 
the remnants of man’s lower nature repeat and 
repeat the actions of earth until their energy 
is run down. Such a world the spiritists con- 
tact in their séances, The child doubtless was 
pure; but such immunity as she enjoyed would 
not be the lot of everybody who should contact 
such a plane; for therein dwell the shades 
of criminals and vicious persons, from which 
we are usually protected by physical life. Con- 
tacting these on that plane, without the protec- 
tion of the physical body, which would be 
entranced, would lay us open to temptations 
and obsessions we could not resist. Hence 
Theosophists do not cultivate acquaintance 
with such planes, rightly thinking that self- 
control and purity of life are the necessary 
pass-keys for all knowledge, without which it 
is dangerous and unprofitable. There are now 
certain coteries of so-called “occultists” who 
dabble in these things, with the help of a few 


ideas they have got from East- 
ern sources. But, as they are 
merely engaged in selfish pur- 
suits and have no care for the 
interests of humanity, their stud- 
ies will be mischievous both to 
themselves and to the interests 
of the race. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the oriental 
"mahatmas" who are undertak- 
ing to teach them are not par- 
ticularly anxious for the progress and welfare 
of western races; but their wisdom at least 
reaches the point of knowing that their teach- 
ings are not calculated to further that pro- 
gress and welfare. We taught the Red Men 
and other races how to drink, and it did not 
advance their progress; now other races are 
teaching us things, which, like drink, offer 
promise of glowing results, only to destroy. 
Theosophy does not eschew knowledge; it 
merely contemns these back-door attempts to 
enter the portals of knowledge. The know- 
ledge which Theosophy offers is as the bright 
daylight sun compared with the flickering 
torches of science or the wan moonlight of 
so-called “ occultism.” It were better to hand 
the girl over to the doctors and remove the 
blood-clot from her brain. than indulge in 
this kind of astral vivisection. E. 


Tuis is a highly important matter, whether 
Reincarnation be a true doctrine or not. For 
if each nation is only a mass of new egos or 
souls, it must be much affected by the matter- 
environment left behind by nations and races 
that have disappeared for ever. 

But for us who believe in Reincarnation it 
has additional force, showing us one strong 
reason why Universal Brotherhood should be 
believed in and practised. 

The other branch of the responsibility is just 
as serious. The doctrine that removes deatlr 
from the Universe and declares that all is com- 
posed of innumerable lives, constantly chang- 
ing places with each other contains in itself of 
necessity the theory that man himself is full 
of these lives and that all are traveling up 
the long road of evolution. 

The Secret Doctrine holds that we are full 
of kingdoms of entities who depend upon us, 
so to say, for salvation. 

How enormous, then, is this responsibility, 
that we not only are to be judged for what we 
do with ourselves as a whole, but also for what 
we do for those unseen beings who are depend- 
ent upon us for light.—William О. Judge 
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TO ADVERSITY 
Thomas Gray 

W/HEN first thy sire to send on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, designed, 
To thee he gave the heav’nly birth, ` 

And bade to form her infant mind. 

Stern rugged Nurse! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore: 
What sorrow was, thou bad’st her know, 
And from her own she learn'd to melt at others? woe. 


‘Thy form benign, oh Goddess wear, 
Thy milder influence impart, 
Thy philosophic train be there 
To soften, not to wound my heart. 
The generous spark extinct revive, 
Teach me to love and to forgive, 
Exact my own defects to scan, 
What others are to feel, and know myself a man. 


The Message of Theosophy 

HROUGHOUT the ages there have been 

great Teachers whose sole purpose in 

life has been to bring the Light of Truth 
to all humanity — the only light by which the 
world can be saved, the Light of Brotherhood. 
Such was the message of Theosophy to the 
world at the end of the nineteenth century 
and which is beginning to be lived today in 
this our twentieth. 

Not for those who with limited vision do 
not wish to be convinced of its truth, is this 
message. Not in a controversial spirit, or as 
a new addition to the overwhelming amount 
of theories and opinions already afloat in the 
world, awaiting recognition, are the teachings 
offered. The glorious message of Theosophy 
is for those who earnestly long to know the 
Truth, the whole Truth, and nothing but the 
Truth, who are crying out for help in the 
darkness, for something to solve the hopeless, 
intricate problems of life. For such souls 
Theosophy has a message, for it alone solves 
all problems and answers all questions. The 
practical, everyday side of life, through its 
teachings, becomes simplified and its meaning 
clear; it takes on a new aspect and fills the 
soul with new hope. 

There are always those who “ rush in where 
angels fear to tread," who without study and 
careful thought, try to force an entrance to 
the sacred temple of the Higher Wisdom, and 
because of their haste fail to see the straight 
Path leading to the Portal; who ask unneces- 
sary questions of the guides along the way, 
and are highly indignant because they are not 
answered according to their already precon- 
ceived notions — questions which a little fore- 
thought would have shown them to have been 
in fact altogether unnecessary. To such head- 
strong people Theosophy has little to give. 
But the true student, the quiet, earnest, sincere 
seeker will find its teachings soul-satisfying, 
because thev both appeal to his reason and 
also fill the aching void in his heart. 

The truth of any teaching must be judged 
by its power to give an answer to all ques- 


tions, each answer being in harmony with 
the others, and with Truth itself. Step by 
step the student of Theosophy will come to see 
the logical, practical basis for life, for sane 
healthy living and happiness that its principles 
give. The true student will find these for 
himself, and will come to see his responsibility 
for his own lot in life. He will learn as the 
Persian poet, Omar Khayyam, has said that 
each is himself his own heaven and hell: 

l sent my Soul through the Invisible, 

Some letter of that After-life to spell; 

And by and by my Soul returned to me, 

And answered “I myself am Heaven and Hell.” 


Theosophy states its tenets as such and 
wisely leaves the questioner first to find the 
Truth for himself. It owes no explanation 
to anyone but stands there a great perfected 
whole, — the Wisdom-Religion of the ages, ex- 
plaining always if we but search, what other 
systems have failed to do, and thus it stands 
alone. 

The many new theories ever increasing in 
appalling multiplicity, new systems of thought 
presented each day, confuse the mind of the 
student, until he studies the simple teachings of 
Theosophy, and here he finds the great whole 
of which these are all but parts. Не must 
study, however, with the heart of a child. 

Except ye become as one of these little ones ye 
cannot enter the Kingdom of God. 

In ordinary schools the pupils are required 
to accept many statements on the authority 
of their teachers and masters, until the time 
comes when they shall have learned the first, 
simpler, lessons. Before they understand cal- 
culus they must master the simple laws of 
arithmetic and algebra. So the student of 
Theosophy must reserve some of his deepest 
problems until he has learned at least a few 
of the fundamental principles of this Wisdom- 
Religion. 

Those who have not hitherto been willing 
to do this have misunderstood the teachings, 
while some have tried to turn them into 
channels of profit to themselves and their 
own ambitious: and selfish schemes, and in 
fact, perverted into absolutely wrong channels 
of destruction and malicious evil those forces 
of which Madame Blavatsky warned them in 
the early years of her teaching. Even soulless 
men, she said, can be brilliantly intellectual 
and misuse the divine fire, as would a child 
a match in a powder magazine. 

The heart must be the living vital force 
which guides the head, which would otherwise 
run riot when left by itself; and though it may 
show all sorts of mental nimbleness and love 
of intricate philosophical problems, without 
the true influence of the heart, the head is not 
rightly balanced. The great trouble with the 
world today is too much head and too little 
heart. 

For those who are really in earnest, Kather- 
ine Tingley has said, "intellectual fireworks 
have little attraction.” Such are those who 
have tried for self-love and glorification, to 
pervert the true teachings of Theosophy, which 
have self-sacrifice and self-purification as their 
basic principles. 
ity such students have turned against the teach- 
ings of those true Leaders whose unselfish 
devotion and deep heart love for humanity 
have caused them to sacrifice all that the 
world holds most dear, that they might bring 


In wounded pride and van-. 


a little more light to sorrowing hearts, a little 
more jov to all that lives. The teachings of 
Theosophy in all their spiritual significance 
have always been the living help and blessing 
given from age to age by the great Teachers, 
the Christs of the world, who have devoted 
their very lives to the salvation of the great 
human family. 

These teachings date back to the dawn of 
that Golden Age when there was but one great 
Wisdom-Religion embracing all. Then, after 
ages, caine the deluge of materialism and priest- 
craft, obscuring the truth, plunging humanity 
into the gloom of doubt and despair. 

All that is now included under the terms 
science, religion, and philosophy give us of 
themselves nothing really consistent or definite 
to stand on, nothing in harmony either with 
each other or the Great Whole. Without a 
guide Humanity is left drifting on the dark 
waters, and the soul cries out in this darkness 
for something besides doubtful statements and 
too oft repeated denials in the many systems 
of thought to which we have gone for light. 
Then we turn to the message which Theosophy 
has to give, and here we find the missing links, 
the lost keys that open the gates to the Garden 
of the Gods. 

Let once the seeker after Truth turn to the 
Light of Theosophy and, if he is truly trying 
to learn, and not simply to disprove, if he really 
longs to find a practical benefit for all suffer- 
ing humanity in the simplest problems of daily 
life, then all his questions will be answered, 
and his soul satisfied. He will certainly not 
find here, however, an easy going salvation, 
nor a scapegoat of any kind, nor a premium on 
mental inactivity and spiritual selfishness, as 
is offered in many so-called religions and 
sciences. There is no personal profit, no ap- 
plause. Here he will find simply a climbing up 
hill all the way, but at each step the vast land- 
scape grows more wondrously beautiful and 
he begins to know things at their true basic 
value. To gain the heights we must climb; 
no one can do this for us, but as we struggle 
upward into the Light we find that this Light 
of the Everlasting Sun is guiding all the com- 
rades and travelers on the Way, and has been 
guiding them for ages past. Theosophy has 
the testimony of the ages too long neglected by 
our archaeologists, geologists, and all scientists ; 
but which is now being revealed as Madame 
Blavatsky prophesied it would be in this cen- 
tury. The further back we go in our scien- 
tific search, the surer do we become that this 
is so and that when the Universal Wisdom- 
Religion was known there was no hard and 
fast division between religion, science and phil- 
osophy, for the ancient Wisdom-Religion in- 
cluded them all. 

So today again has come the reaction against 
a knowledge limited to the lowest material 
world regardless of the higher nature, the true 
soul of man. The world soul once more awak- 
ening has cried out for Light, for a knowledge 
of the deeper mysteries of man, those fields 
left entirely unexplored by either religion or 
science, both of which, after all is told, end 
only in vague statements on the one hand, 
and cold abstractions on the other. The cry 
has been heard, and the messengers of Light 
have come into the world, with the message 
of Theosophy, the gospel of a new hope and 
of salvation for Mankind. C. H. H. 
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A MYSTERY 
J. С. Whittier 
THE river hemmed with leaving trees 
Wound through the meadows green, 
A low blue line of mountain showed 
The open pines between. 


One sharp tall peak above them all 
Clear into sunlight sprang, 

I saw the river of my dreams, 
The mountain that I sang. 


No clue of memory led me on, 
But well the ways I knew, 

A feeling of familiar things 
With every footstep grew. 


Yet ne’er before that river’s rim 
Was pressed by feet of mine, 

Never before mine eyes had crossed 
That broken mountain line. 


A presence strange at once and known 
Walked with me as my guide, 

The skirts of some forgotten life 
Trailed noiseless at my side. 

Was it a dim-remembered dream 
Or glimpse through aeons old? 

The secret which the mountains kept 
The river never told.--- Selected 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 


Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
^ 


{ It is claimed that Jesus taught 
Question Theosophy, but if Theosophy does 
not teach the forgiveness of sins what did Jesus 
mean when he answered the Scribes who criticised 
his claim to forgive the sins of the man who was 
cured of the palsy? He said: “But that ye may 
know that the Son of man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins (then saith he to the sick of the palsy) 
arise, and take up thy bed, and go unto thine 
house.” — Matt. ix, 6. 


There can be no question that 
Answer among the Jews, as among all 
other nations, there existed the notion that 
God could be induced by various ways, such 
as sacrifices, etc., to pardon wrong-doing. The 
same idea persists in Churchianity today ; soine 
even going the length of teaching that a falli- 
ble human being can grant “ indulgences.” It 
need hardly be said that all who hold to the 
law of Karma, or the great principle of 
Causation in Nature, do not accept this. Theo- 
sophists believe that the law of seed-time and 
harvest holds good in the moral world as much 
as in the physical; and they believe that it 
is a wise and merciful thing that this is the 
case, that “ ме reap the seed we sow, the 
hands that smite us are our own.” Anything 
else would not be just; and justice rules the 
world. 

How then, is the fact to be met, that all 
over the world, and in all ages, men have 
thought that by some process the great Law of 
Causation could be annulled, or set aside? In 
the first place, the notion of appeasing God 
and thus getting pardon is an unworthy one, 
and belongs to a low stage of human life. 
In the next place the use of the word rendered 
" forgive," does not necessarily imply that 
Jesus fell in with the popular misconception. 
It is a fair, and a very important question 
to ask, then, what did Jesus mean by this 
word “ forgive”? 

This word was used by early English writers 
sometimes in the sense of to put away. (See 
both Webster and the Oxford English Dic- 


tionary.) = Now, the word aph-iemi generally 
meant to put away (ато and ia), to send 
forth, to let go, to give up. (See Wilke- 
Grimm). This is really the true and only pro- 
cess, when the lower self, in the light and 
power of the Higher Self, or the God within, 
resolves to put away the evil thought or action. 
This is the real forgiveness, or putting away, 
or becoming free from the evil. However, to 
be cut free from the causes that produce evil 
does not ensure that a person, or a nation 
will escape the results of the evils already 
done. But it does something far better, it 
sets us on our feet, and gives us strength so 
that we can meet the result we have caused. 

That Jesus could and did enkindle this vigor 
of a new life into many cannot be questioned. 
It is the province and duty of every Christ- 
like man to do the same thing to some extent. 
This case of the man suffering from palsy, or 
paralysis, may have been, as was supposed, the 
result of sinful indulgence. From the man's 
faith a thorough change of mind is implied; so 
Jesus says: Be of good cheer, young man, 
your sins are put away. The scribes looking 
at the matter in their own legal way exclaim: 
Who can forgive sins but God? Jesus replies, 
knowing their tone of thought — (who is this 
blasphemer? He does not cure the sick man, 
but talks about forgiving sins) — " Why do 
you think it is easier to say thy sins are put 
away, than to say arise and walk?" "Then he 
says to the man: “Arise, and take up thy 
couch, and go into thine house." 

Properly considered, no man except the sin- 
ner himself can “ put away," or " forgive” 
him his sin, though the impulse, help or power 
to quicken the higher nature of the man to 
overcome тау come from someone else. Hence 
it is said in the Old Testament, “ Wash you, 
make you clean," etc. Jesus as the “Son of 
Man," is the prophecy and assurance that 
every Son of Man has this power, through the 
vivifying impulse of the Divine Self, or the 
Christ within. Our forgiving others, in the 
sense of giving the impulse and awaking the 
power in others by which they can conquer the 
evils of their lower natures, 1s the measure 
and pledge that we have attained to that state 
in which we have become separate from the 
same evils, or similar ones. 

(Rev.) S. J. NEILL 
E 


If we have to undergo such a 


Question wide experience of life and if 


this is indispensable in the process of evolution, 
why do we have no recollection of the experiences 
of our past incarnations. 


Perhaps we do retain the re- 
Answer collection of them except that 
it is not available, but can become so under 
certain conditions. The soul is the possessor 
of the real memory and the fact that we live 
so little of the real soul life should be a suffi- 
cient answer to the question. The memory of 
the personal man, the habitual self, as we know 
ourselves today, is different and depends on 
the brain and general phvsical and mental con- 
dition. It must be borne in mind too that each 


‚ time we return to earth we have a new brain, 


a new physical body, and hence it cannot be 
expected that the memory of a previous exist- 
ence should in any sense inhere in these as 
they had no part in those previous experiences. 

But let us look at the matter from another 


standpoint. Would it really be a help to re- 
member the experiences of the past life in 
such a way as the questioner evidently has in 
his mind, that is in the sense in which we re- 
member experiences of the present life? First 
of all how many are there who can control 
and guide the present physical body with its 
sensations and desires? How then could it 
be expected that he could control the memory 
of many lives? Suppose for instance a per- 
son who has had a great grief and who allows 
his memory continually to turn the mind back 
to that one event. Does he not lose much of 
his usefulness in life? Indeed is it not possi- 
ble that he may even become incapacitated for 
the work of this life by the constant brooding 
over the past? And what if he had the griefs 
of many lives to ponder over? 

Have we not instances also of those whose 
memory of this present life has driven them to 
insanity or destruction? What then would 
the accumulated memory of many lives con- 
stantly rushing through their brains mean to 
them? 

This side of the question may not have been 
thought of by the inquirer. There are many 
who turn their minds to this subject with no 
other thought than that of the pleasurable side 
of experiences and what they would call suc- 
cesses in life. They do not realize that the 
ordinary human life is made up both of pleas- 
ure and pain, and joy and grief, and that if 
there is to be any memory of the past the dark 
side of life cannot be excluded. But suppose 
only the pleasant experiences should be remem- 
bered, would they be a help? Would they not 
on the contrary occupy so much of the atten- 
tion that it would be impossible to perform the 
duties that belong to the present life? Success 
and pleasant experiences have ruined as many 
lives as failure and hardship have done, and 
just as great danger would lie in that direction. 

The fact of the matter is that we are not 
ready to face the detailed experiences of the 
past. Men and women of the present age 
have not sufficient control over themselves, and 
to have the door opened to these inner exper- 
iences without having full control over one's 
nature would be a calamity indeed. 

But in another and very real sense we do 
have memory of the past. As William О. 
Judge says: “ You are the past of yourself." 
How comes it that certain children are born 
with great aptitudes in certain directions? 
What is it but a kind of memory with which 
the soul has been able to impress the present 
physical or mental nature? Our characters 
and all the strong tendencies of our lives are 
transmuted memories. We cannot now read 
the details of the events that have built these 
up but they are as surely the result of the past 
as is any result which we can trace to a cause 
in the present life. If we could but face the 
truth should we not be forced to acknowledge 
that we do not avail ourselves even of the 
lessons and the experiences of the present life? 
And surely until we do that it would be vain 
for us to expect to have a recollection of those 
of a previous life. When we have learned to 
use what we have at command today it will 
surelv be time enough for us to look for some- 
thing further, and in the meantime we shall 
be fitting ourselves to profit by a wider re- 
collection that will some day be ours, when we 
have become fit to receive it. STUDENT 
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Does God Cause Disease? 
RECTOR is reported as having said that 
he disputed the usual doctrine of Pro- 
testant churches that sickness and 
death are sent by God, and believed them to 
be due to bad city government and bad drain- 
age. 

“The hand of God” is a generalization for 
causes outside the range of our view. In times 
when people did not know that bad sanitation 
causes disease, they attributed disease to the 
hand of God. Nowadays we no longer say 
that cholera is caused by God, but there are 
other things which we still attribute to God, 
because we do not see their cause. “ Visitation 
of God," is a regular legal phrase. As time 
goes on, we shall discover the causes of some 
of these things and no longer say God caused 
them. Perhaps, if the truth were known, 
there is a cause for everything that happens 
to us, even for those events which are called 
casual and fortuitous and accidental. 

Then where, it will be asked, does God come 
in at all? The theological God comes in no- 
where, for he is simply a conception of the 
theological mind — a great personality who is 
supposed to rule over the universe somewhat 
like a king. But there is room for a Universal 
Spirit, though we need not personify it. We 
see that in Nature life and law rule every- 
where; but we do not personify that and wor- 
ship Pan, like the ancient Romans. Why then 
should we personify that higher spiritual Life 
that rules in the hearts of men and guides the 
movements and destinies of the whole Uni- 
verse? 

There are laws in life — natural laws and 
spiritual laws — and through their existence 
it comes about that certain actions will always 
produce certain consequences. If, therefore, 
we do things that will lead to the plague, is the 
fault ours or the law’s? 

But what people should understand is that 
every fate that befalls us is related to some 
action or actions of ours, the effect being 
linked to its cause by connexions that may be 
distant and invisible, but are not the less real. 
To understand this, however, one must be pre- 
pared to enlarge his views beyond the nega- 
tions of science and the narrow dogmas of 
ecclesiasticism, and study a science that in- 
forms about the mysteries of interior Nature 
and the divine powers of the Soul; to accept 
the doctrine of Rebirth; and to recognize man 
as primarily an immortal Soul. Otherwise 
these deeper questions of life must continue to 
remain unsolved mysteries, and we shall have 
to be satisfied with calling the vast unknown 
by the name of the inscrutable God. 

It is clear that both science with its 
"chance," and religion with its “God,” are 
equally superstitious; for each invents a vague 
comprehensive word in lieu of explanation 
for what it does not understand. But super- 
stition should give place to knowledge, and the 
true student of life must endeavor not only to 
recognize laws but to understand them. Тһе 
pursuit of some kinds of knowledge may be 
useless and profane, but not so the aspiration 
to Divine Wisdom to which man is heir by 
reason of his Soul. 

The ancient doctrine of Theosophy teaches 
there is in man a spiritual Soul and an animal 
soul; that the union between the mind and the 
animal soul produces our terrestrial intelli- 


gence full of passions and delusions; but the 
union of the mind with the spiritual Soul pro- 
duces Wisdom and Power and Peace. 

Hence in considering such questions as the 
cause of our afflictions, we may have faith in 
a higher Law, but should aspire to turn that 
faith into knowledge, and not rush from the 
extreme of superstition to the extreme of scep- 
ticism. Theosophy is a reverent attempt to 
understand the laws of life and to abide by 
them. ) STUDENT 


"In God We Trust" 

HE curious little bit of history connected 

with the appearance of this motto on 

our coins has just been unearthed. It 
seems that a certain clergyman who had not 
studied archaeology for nothing looked with 
prophetic eye far into the future. He saw that 
this nation and civilization, like others of the 
past, must ultimately vanish and its relics be- 
come the subject of antiquarian research and 
exhumation. Those far off searchers, specu- 
lating upon our spiritual condition, would find 
coins wheron was — or was not — written “ In 
God we Trust.” If it was not there, we 
should have been even as the “pagan” nations. 
If it was, all would be satisfactory. 

Secretary Chase seemed to take the same 
view and the inscription was struck. 

A lobby conversation was, it is reported, 
overheard the other day. One senator was 
dwelling on our national shortcomings, finally 
expressing the opinion that we needed “a 
thrashing.” Another agreed. But the first 
went оп meditatively: “ The trouble is there's 
nobody can do it." 

We should probably nearly all take the same 
view. And nine out of ten of us think that 
* We trust in God." But for what do we trust 
God? To do justice? But if justice and our 
welfare require that we should get beaten? 
Apparently we do not trust so far as to expect 
that. Either even God cannot arrange that, 
or God is on our side. 

Are we then trusting God at all; or is it only 
a tribal god that we invoke, a national deity, 
not even a god of battles, but a god of our 
battles? Need we look down on the “pagans”? 

If the hypothetical antiquary be as wise as 
by that far time he should be, he will read the 
inscription and say: “Oh yes, that's all very 
well; but what kind of God did these people 
'trust?' Was it the Universal God of Justice 
or a mere American Mars?" 

Is it not obvious that if a country needs 
"thrashing," the slightest touch is sufficient 
whatever the size and number of armies and 
battleships? А false move, a little failure of 
judgment, a momentary forgetfulness on the 
part of a messenger or subordinate — and the 
thing is done. It is said that Waterloo was lost 
merely because of a little slip on the part of 
Grouchy. STUDENT 


Indifference to Immortality 
WELL KNOWN professor of medicine 
comments on the “utter indifference ” 
with which most people regard the sub- 
ject of immortality. Не seems to think that 
if people really entertained such a thought as 
that they would survive after death, they would 
make it the topic of conversation and news- 
paper discussion. One does not find, however, 
that people usually make their most sacred and 
solemn thoughts the subject of conversation 


or newspaper comment; small talk and every- 
day topics generally fill these places. Again, 
we may put the question another way and ask, 
if people really believed that death were the 
end, would they behave as they do? 

The fact is that the theological idea of im- 
mortality taught us to neglect the present and 
fix our interests on a future prospect; where- 
as the proper attitude that should arise from a 
conviction of immortality is an attitude of in- 
terest in and dutifulness towards present op- 
portunities. А conviction of immortality does 
not enjoin that we should always be looking 
ahead; this would be adopting a very temporal 
attitude, for is it not an emphasizing of the 
illusion of time? "The Soul lives in an eternal 
present, and it is a mistake to regard the attri- 
bute of immortality as being concerned only 
with extent of time, to look upon it as mere 
duration. The professor describes the indiffer- 
ence of dying people to the question of immor- 
tality, but should we expect them to make it 
a subject of conversation or even of reflection? 

It is of course evident that the professor's 
argument cuts both ways, and that people do 
not go about with a lively conviction of mor- 
tality or rave on their deathbeds at the awful 
prospect of spending the remainder of their 
existence in a state of annihilation. In short, 
people are just as indifferent to mortality as 
they are to immortality; they are interiorly 
conscious of the true state of the case. 

Intellectual discussions on immortality, whe- 
ther for or against, have very little to do with 
our actual feelings or conduct. The Soul 
knows and the mind is inadequate to the prob- 
lem. We get a much better idea of what 
existence means by living our life as broadly 
and nobly as we can, than by indulging in 
speculations in which fear and concern about 
our future interests play the chief part. 

STUDENT 


The Dog and the Surgeon 
REMARKABLE instance of a dog's 
Sagacity is related by a London vet- 
erinary surgeon. One evening a man 
took a Japanese collie, which was suffering 
from a serious and painful affection of the 
ear, to the surgery. The surgeon 


operated on the animal, which was then taken by 
its master to his home over a mile away. 

On the following evening the dog found its way, 
unaccompanied, to the surgery, and as soon as the 
door was opened jumped up on the operating table 
and waited until the veterinary surgeon could attend 
to it. The surgeon examined its ear, and poured in 
some lotion, and the dog immediately left and went 
home. 

Every evening since, punctually at eight o’clock, 
the dog has visited the surgery by itself, and sub- 
mitted to the same process, and has then gone home 
again. STUDENT 


Deadly City Fogs 

T a meeting of the Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society in London, it was stated that in 
a three day’s fog in Manchester it had 

been calculated that for every square mile there 
were one and a half hundredweights of sul- 
phuric acid and thirteen hundredweights of 
soot. The lungs of adults living in big cities 
had been. found to Ье black on the surface, 
and more or less so down to the depths; and 
during the great fog of 1880, the deathrate 
in London rose in one week from twenty- 

seven per thousand to forty-eight. STUDENT 
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“THE Relation of Christian- 
ity to Religion" is the title 
of a sermon preached bv a 
clergyman іп England and 
printed in Unity (U. S. А.) 
In this sermon the preacher takes a view of 
religion so broad that it might almost have been 
the introduction to a Theosophical Manual. 
He shows that religion is universal, common to 
all men, dependent upon the fact of man's 
divine origin bv which he recognizes the ties 
that bind him to the Eternal; that creeds are 
the adaptations which each people makes for 
itself and that they are to be judged solely by 
their inherent merits; and that Christianity is 
but a particular phase of universal religion. 
Yet with all this, he is still a Christian clergy- 
man advocating Christianity ! 

How does he maintain this most difficult 
attitude? Usually one finds, in sermons of 
this kind, that though all religions have truth 
in them, Christianity has the most and is the 
best of all the religions. Here we find this 
argument implied rather than expressed. In- 
deed, if not implied, there is practically left 
no ground on which the 
"M preacher could continue to 

pes li maintain his Position as a 

Christian minister. In one 
place he describes this some- 
what peculiar attitude of mind: 


Very Broad 
Christianity 


There is not less devoutness among the Brahmans 
or Mohammedans than we can find in our companies 
of Christian believers: does God think less of their 
worship and reverence than of ours? The ethical 
theism of the Jew is as firm and strong today as 
it was in the splendid prophets who redeemed his 
race from mere ceremonialism and lip-service: is 
it less acceptable to the Infinite Goodness than the 
tribute of virtue and service offered in the name 
of Christ? Naturally we love our own the best; 
we believe our own faith to be the highest possible, 
or we should not hold it; but we must be apprecia- 
tive to the spiritual strivings of others who are no 
less sincere than we endeavor to be. 


Try to imagine the attitude of a person who 
believes that his own religion is the best, and 
who vet admits that in so believing. he is in- 
dulging prejudice, that his own religion is not 
really the best, and that each other sectary is 

| equally just in believing his 

Loyalty religion to be the best! Per- 

or haps an analogy will help: an 
Bigotry Englishman (say) тау love 

his own national customs best 

and vet know perfectly well that they are nol 
reallv the best. Still he may think thev are the 
best for him. But what is impossible is that 
he should think that his own customs are the 
best for everybody and yet at the same time 


know they are not. Which of these cases 
represents the preacher's attitude? Does he 
think that Christianity is the best religion for 
Christian nations or for people who have been 
brought up Christians, but not for other nations 
and other people? If so, then he renounces the 
entire evangelistic idea and reduces Christian- 
ity to a mere national or racial custom. It is 
not likely that he intended his audience to 
gather this idea. Or does he love Christianity, 
but yet know that such love is only a sectarian 
prejudice and that his love 1s founded on mere 
predilection and not on any superiority of 
Christianity? In this case he virtually says, 
" Know the truth, but follow vour own preju- 


dices." There remains but 

No Middle the impossible attitude of at 
Course the same time knowing Christ- 
Logical ianity to be nct the best and 


believing it to be the best. 

The most logical attitude is to maintain that 
Christianity is the best of all religions, Со 
latest and greatest revelation, superseding the 
others. But опг preacher, though we feel that 
he must imply such an attitude or allow it to 
be assumed, hesitates to state it. And indeed 
it will not bear plain statement, so absurd, in 
face of all facts, historical and otherwise, is 
such a claim. 


The preacher begins by saying that he can 
remember when it was the fashion to сай 
Christianity the only true religion, the others 
being false. Against this view he quotes St. 
Peter in a declaration which may be commend- 
ed to the notice of those who regard that 
apostle as the first bishop of their church: 


God hath showed me that I should not call any 
man common or unclean: 


and St. Paul in his oration on Mars Hill: 


God that made the world and all 
things therein, He, being Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands, neither 
is he served by men's hands ах 
though he needed anything. seeing he himself giveth 
to all life and breath and all things; and he made ot 
one every nation of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth. having determined their appointed seasons 
and the hounds of their habitation: that they should 
seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him, 
and find him, though he be not far from every one 
of us; for in him we live and move and have our 
being; certain of your own poets have said, For 
we are also his offspring. 


Harmonious 
Differences 


Me thinks the days of such prejudice are 
past and there is promise of a return to 
the " pure and unadulterated gospel of Jesus 
Christ." What is the pure and unadulterated 
gospel of Jesus Christ? Who was Jesus 
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Christ? Christianity is built on a mass of tra- 
ditions, an accumulation of centuries of dog- 
mas and theological views, a few selected writ- 
ings whose origin is involved in great obscurity, 
and the alleged life of a Galilean. These writ- 
ings present a medley of mys- 
tic and moral teachings having 
kinship with numerous so- 
called pagan sources, and to 
be found in almost any sacred 
writings, the world over. They contain state- 
ments about the Galilean Jesus such as are to 
be found in other scriptures about other sacred 
personages, as that he was mysteriously born, 
tempted, executed, that he rose again, and so 
forth. History gives us no information about 
him whatever. Hence the “ unadulterated gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ” is a sufficiently vague 
phrase. We have certain views attributed to 
Peter. others to Paul, and a vast mass of theo- 
logical opinions as to the correct interpretation 
of the same. But who shall agree as to what 
are the original teachings of Jesus Christ? 

However our preacher seems to get an im- 
pression of charity and tolerance from his view 
of the teachings of Christ, and he thinks that 
this inner spirit of Christianity has made itself 
felt against the outer crust of intolerance and 
narrowness. Yet he attributes the late increase 
of breadth and tolerance more to causes alien 
to Christianity, namely to the 
growth of scientific and geo- 
graphical knowledge; and he 
mentions the science of Com- 
parative Religion which has 
taught us to study the various manifestations 
of religion in man. 


What is 
Christianity ? 


The Unification 
of Knowledge 


One thing has been made perfectly clear by this 
new knowledge and the scientific application of it; 
namely, that Christianity is one thing, and Religion 
is something larger and more comprehensive. It 
is no longer possible for the thonghtful man, how- 
ever devout a Christian he may be, to say or think 
that the terms “Christianity” and “ Religion” are 
synonymous and co-extensive. He cannot refuse to 
see that much precious Religion exists outside of the 
Christian circle of influence. He cannot any longer 
divide "religions" into "true" and " false," for he sees 
that there is and must be truth in all. He cannot even 
speak, except carelessly, of "religions" at all; for 
he has learnt the great and liberalizing truth that 
Religion is One, though its manifestations and ex- 
pressions are full of variety. He has come to see 
that the Church of God is greater than all the 
churches, stands high above their dogmatisms and 
half-truths, comprehends them all in spite of their 
arbitrary dividing lines, and even 


s ңеш includes multitudes, whom they 
ic Man have ignored or cast ош. 

y The Church which is truly 
Garments 


catholic comprehends every earn- 
est worshipper, and excludes no manifestation of 
reverence, whatever intellectual shape it may assume. 
The spirit of the living God can never be restrained 
within ecclesiastical demarcations. Wherever the 
human spirit reaches out in aspiration and devout- 
ness, a ready response of the Divine Nature is found. 
Christianity is a particular manifestation of 
the religious spirit which is common to all mankind. 
It may be simply and fairly defined, I think, as 
“the religion of Jesus.” 


After giving many definitions of “religion” 
by various writers, he gives his own as being 
that " Religion is the reaching out of man's 
spirit to God, the connecting link between 
earth and heaven," and adds his approval of 
a definition by Н. Fielding Hall, that “ Relig- 


ion is the music of the Infinite echoed from the 
hearts of men." 

The following, which is a Theosophical 
teaching, is given: 


The fact of man's religious 
Man's tendency is a necessary corollary 
Divinity of his divine origin. 


But the particular form it 
takes depends upon race, etc., and — 
Whatever his form of faith [may be], his fervor 


and zeal, his sincerity and devoutness, are equally 
manifest. 


Which reminds us of the Bhagavad Gitá's 
saving: “In whatever form a devotee desires 
with faith to worship, it is I alone who inspire 
him with constancy therein, and depending on 
that faith he seeks the propitiation of that God, 
obtaining the object of his wishes as is or- 
dained by me alone." 

Further, the preacher continues: 


It is clear gain when our minds are sufficiently 
broadened to enable us to realize that no religion is 
false, however inadequate it may seem to us; that no 
idolatry is in itself wicked, but simply an incomplete 
and childish attempt to express the worshiping spirit; 
that no doctrine of theology is untrue, merely an im- 
perfect guess at the truth. Our own favorite doc- 
trines are nothing more; and never a man was born 

who knew, or could know, the 


Doctrine the whole truth of God. Some of our 
Bounding of worship, is perchance idolatry, too. 
a Truth Certainly, it would seem so to 


men who approach God in other 
The religion which we love with all our 
hearts appears to earnest and thoughtful men, born 
and reared under other influences, to be pernicious 
and fatally false; yet we know that it is not so, any 
more than their own faith is without beauty and 
truth to support it... . = 
It is simply a question of degree between one form 
of faith and another, between one phase of religion 
and another, and each must stand the fair test of 
comparison. Jesus must be measured with the 
founders of other world systems; our Bible must 
take its place beside the other Bibles of the world; 
the best will plead its own cause. No thunder-voice 
from Sinai is necessary to proclaim, “This is the 
Word of God." If it is a divine word, it will speak 
for itself and make its influence felt. No mighty 
miracle is needed to proclaim the divine appointment 
and commission of the prophet: his preaching will 
make it plain. The Savior of the world requires 
no herald angels: he will save, the best proof of 
his divine warrant. 


ways. 


And yet Only in full and open compari- 
the Question son with other faiths will the 
is Begged beauty of the best appear. Who- 


soever is convinced of the su- 
preme dignity of his own Lord and Master need 
fear no rivalry with any other: rather will he 
court comparison. 


This is clearly a bid for the audience to 
comfort themselves with the assurance that 
their own religion can stand the trial, and to 
accept this assurance as already settled and to 
be taken for granted. And he adds: 


This comprehensiveness of view, this generosity 
of recognition of religion as the human attempt to 
reach the Divine, will not interfere with our private 
interpretation of the great principles for which his- 
toric Christianity has stood, or diminish our lovalty 
to it in the least. But the principles will be ampli- 
hed beyond our earlier thought: we shall see that 
our faith was greater than we knew. Do you ask, 
Where is the place left for Revelation? Ask rather 
where that place is not. God has always been rc- 
vealing himself to those who were able to sec the 


marks of his presence. Has Inspiration gone, do 


you ask? Have you not learnt 

Universal that it began when man was yet 

E in his infancy, and will remain as 
Inspiration 


a growing influence through the 
whole of his adult life? What 
becomes of the Incarnation, think you? Does the 
Divine Indwelling in Jesus, then, become any the 
less true or significant if you also admit that God 
was in Buddha and Zoroaster, and in the Bab, and 
that his spirit is present to a greater or less extent 
in us all? Does not the larger outlook make it 
seem more than ever true that we are the temple of 
the Living God, that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
us, and that the temple of God is holy, which temple 
we are? 

Religion is no private demesne, but a public gar- 
den, wherein every man may walk freely, gather 
rosebuds that will not wither, and taste of fruits 
neither forbidden nor disappointing. Christianity, as 
it was in Jesus, is the choicest portion of that won- 
derful- garden where the sun shines brightest and 
the flowers smell sweetest. 


Jut no; it will not do. The position is 
absurd. If Christianity is to bestraddle trium- 
phantly, like a huge colossus, the entire muster 

of religions and philosophies 


The Tree since the world began, rise 
and its superior to everything that 
Fruits 


may turn up in the course of 
future discovery, and defy 
both time and space, it must be something so 
vast and lofty, so free and all-embracing as to 
lose every whit of resemblance to all that has 
hitherto gone bv that name. Even the quali- 
fication, " as it was in Jesus," will not save the 
situation, though it leaves a loophole for 
vagueness. The plain truth is that the only 
thing which can so include all is Theosophy, 
the eternal and universal Wisdom-Religion 
and root of all religions. The names of Chris- 
tianity and Jesus are kept as consolations; but 
they are like the Roman consulship in the time 
of the later emperors. 

The sermon sounds well; but wait until it 
is put into practice. Some other religions have 
preserved elaborate and luminous teachings 
about the mysteries of man's inner nature, as 
to which Christianity is entirely silent. Were 
these teachings the erroneous intrusive element 
or were they part of God’s revelation? If we 


decide in the former way. 
The Throes then we are setting up a 
of a standard of authority based 
Creed 


on our own religion, which 
may be all right but carrics 
us no further than we were in the old dog- 
matic days. If we choose the latter alterna- 
tive, then how can a religion which has no 
teachings on this subject be superior to relig- 
ions that have great and luminous teachings 
thereon? The part cannot include the whole. 
and Christianity had better make up its mind 
whether it is to be the whole or continue to 
be merely a very small part. 

Another point is that other preachers, in 
their efforts to take up a tenable position, are 
affirming what this preacher denies and deny- 
ing what he affirms. Some pin their faith to 
the man Jesus. others throw over the man 
Jesus and talk about the “Christ idea." "There 
are too many doctors in the case, and the result 


.of their combined treatment would be fatal. 


It is to be hoped that readers of this sermon 
will take the preacher's prescription and culti- 
vate a knowledge of the valuable truths to 
be found in other religions. STUDENT 


^ 


CENTURY 


PATH volume xi 
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м Some Views on XXth Century Problems 
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In Sheep's Clothing 

HAT the hypnotists are beginning to 

hedge is an encouraging sign of the 

growth of public knowledge and opinion. 
By the older methods, when the hypnotic state 
was induced by direct gazing and personal 
manipulation, everyone perceived that there 
was a domination of one consciousness by 
another. Mechanical methods took their place ; 
but the original instinctive objection, for the 
time a little weakened by the substitution, has 
regained its force. The purely superficial con- 
sciousness is still wiped out or deadened; the 
deeper organic consciousness is reduced to an 
absolutely passive or plastic condition; and 
then it is as effectively molded by the spoken 
— and unspoken — "suggestions" of the oper- 
ator as if he had pursued the original direct 
means. The public now appreciates this and 
hence it is assured by the hypnotists that the 
curative force lies solely within the patient; 
it is ke who does all the work; the operator's 
suggestions simply show him the way in which 
he shall best direct his own powers toward 
the curative end in view. The róle of the 
operator is merely innocently advisory. 

There is just enough truth in this to make 
it worse than an entire misstatement. The 
curative work ts as much done by the patient's 
own forces as if he had obtained and success- 
fully followed the counsels of a physician. 
That is as far as the truth goes. But it re- 
mains true that his mental and organic con- 
sciousness has been artificially and forcibly 
reduced to a plastic and negative condition 
and laid open to whatever influences may then 
work upon it, visible and invisible. Who shall 
say that it can ever entirely rid itself of this 
impress? We know that given a sufficient 
number of séances, the number differing with 
different people, the patient almost ceases to 
be an active member of society. "The state 
is now permanently negative. All spontaneity 
and initiative have vanished. Consciousness is 
so unstable that a sudden noise, a flash of light, 
a smartly uttered word, will reduce it to the 
hypnotic state and make it amenable to any 
suggestion that may be made, including that 
of forgetting the suggestion itself — though 
acting upon it— on awakening. There is no 
reason for doubting that if for any patient 
the number of séances necessary to reduce him 
thus to a ruin, be for example fifty, one séance 
will carry him a proportionate distance thither. 
It will moreover greatly smooth the way for 
the operator at the second. The ice has been 
broken. 

The curative result, in respect of some par- 
ticular disease, may be achieved; but at what 
expense? As the hypnotic state passes off — 
to the extent that it does pass — the reviving 
forces begin to flow along the path prescribed 
for them by the operator. Suppose that in 
trying to teach a man to make a difficult 
muscular movement, requiring the perfect iso-. 
lation of one muscle, we knew some method 
of reducing every other muscle in the body to 
utter paralysis, Directing his attention now 
to that one muscle he might overcome the 


difficulty and learn the trick of moving it 
separately. But at the expense of all the 


rest, which for that feat had needed a reduc- 


tion to paralvsis. Не might or might not 
believe us when we assured him that the pro- 
cess had not damaged them — even if we care- 
fully concealed from him the fact that if they 
were thus paralysed a few dozen times they 
would remain permanently incapacitated. 

There is no man but can get for himself 
better results than hypnotism can give him, 
and with an addition to, instead of a diminu- 
tion of, his dignity as man. Let him get and 
follow the best medical advice he can. Let 
him cultivate habitual cheerfulness as one of 
the fine arts, and remember that no deep and 
lasting health can be gotten except by daily 
exercise of all parts of the nature — physical, 
mental, and spiritual. It can no more be got- 
ten, so close are their relations, by exercising 
one of them only — still less none of them! 
— than complete and proper muscular devel- 
opment could be gotten by exercising daily a 
few of the muscles. Let him throw off fear 
and learn to walk and feel as a man prepared 
to deal finely with whatever the next moment 
and hour may bring. Апа finally, let him 
throw off his cares and clear his mind before 
he lies down at night and before he goes to 
a meal; and, at the meal, eat every fragment 
as a man and not an animal. 

This is the sane path to health; and if, 
here and there it tentatively leads to a less 
than complete result, it is because the Divine 
Law has something to teach that man through 
sickness. M. D. 


The Thread and its Beads 

OW that play-writers and novelists are 

availing themselves of the growing be- 

lief in Reincarnation and picturing two 
and even several successive lives of their 
heroes and heroines, they should take a little 
more trouble to study the laws that govern the 
succession. In nearly every case they repro- 
duce the same personality unaltered from one 
birth to another. Now though there is of 
course an unaltered element it is often unre- 
cognizably hidden beneath surface changes. 
The law of Karma — that the present is the 
product of the past —is part of the law of 
Reincarnation. 

Many elements blend to make up the total 
of a personality, the impulses to action and the 
means for action. The latter, mind and body 
as they now show themselves, depend upon the 
past play and interaction of the former. At 
the base of his personal nature a man may be 
a musician. For several lives, under that im- 
pulsion he may have cultivated the technical 
arts of expression. But unless he lived on 
higher levels and developed the higher side of 
his character, ambition, love of applause, love 
of money, may have conjoined as motives for 
hard work. All the lower impulses play into 
each other’s hands, transmute themselves one 
into another, and, if given a free hand for 
successive lives, ultimately appear as the low- 
est of them. The musical impulse, at first 


aided in its work by ambition, would, as that 
changed itself downward from love of power 
and applause into love of money and then of 
luxury and then of sensual enjoyment gener- 
ally, be gradually hidden. The man who in 
one lifetime astonished the world with his 
execution and composition, might in another 
die in a poorhouse. Some lives are lived 
wholly on the capital acquired by past efforts, 
and we look admiringly at a brilliant career. 
But it is a career of expenditure; no new 
efforts are being made. The unseen, perhaps 
unsuspected intervals between the displays of 
easy talent or genius, may be spent in debauch- 
ery. The next life may be almost a ruin. 
There may be indications of past greatness, 
impulses to do great things in a great way, 
but no mental power to carry them out. It 
has all been squandered or left without culti- 
vation. STUDENT 
The Philosophy of Good Resolutions 
S the New Year approaches, people will 
be making new resolutions. And as, in 
due course, its newness recedes, most 
of these resolutions will be broken. Since a 
broken resolution does not leave you as vou 
were, but something lower, it is very desirable 


to understand the philosophy of resolutions 


so as to be able to make one that will last. 

A bad habit is a sort of entity in conscious- 
ness, pressing for satisfaction, and with a cer- 
tain amount of intelligence of its own. То 
think of doing a thing is the first step towards 
doing it. The thought of doing the thing you 
have decided not to do, usually comes from 
the little entity which past doings and yield- 
ings have created; the next step is the wish 
— from the same source; the third step the 
act. But though in making a resolution, ‘the 
thought comes from yourself, it is none the 
less the thought of that thing, even if it be that 
of not doing that thing. And it will equally 
prove the parent of the wish. The only differ- 
ence is that the wish deferentially and pru- 
dently remains hidden for awhile, perhaps 
growing in its concealed security, waiting until 
you are off guard. To outwit this little game, 
the form of resolution must be opposite and 
positive; for example: I will henceforth get 
up early, and not, I will not lie in bed. That 
latter is a faint ante-production of the sense 
of bed-luxury. The thought must be of alert 
rising. That picture must be made. So with 
others. 

But why not make a resolution that contains 
all the rest? Why not, every night, imagine 
and feel the divine power to climb higher 
through each moment of the coming day in the 
scale of manhood and nobility and self-domin- 
ance and compassion; and the first thing in 
the waking morning return to and reiterate the 
same feeling? That would be sawing through 
all the roots of the tree of evil at once, instead 
of filament by filament. For а long time the 
tree might not show the slightest sign of fall- 
ing; but one day it would come crash all 
at once. Then we should be free, ready, for 
the first time, for real life. STUDENT 
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A Mammoth 75 Feet Long?! 
AC intention to describe 

the discovery of a 

mammoth in Alaska 
by the geological depart- 
ment of the Smithsonian 
Institution is nipped in the 
bud by the fact that the 
measurements given in the 
report for that animal are 
75 feet long and 40 to 50 
feet high — dimensions 
which, do what one will, 
must excite scepticism. It 
is possible that the feet giv- 
en ‘should be inches, the 
specimen being a young 
beast; or the whole report 
may be made up. This 
great woolly elephant often 
reached a length of ten feet 
in the adult male. 

The peculiarity of mam- 
moth remains is of course, 
that owing to their situa- 
tion amid the snow and 
ice, their remains have been 
preserved, not in fossil, not 
in bone, but intact, flesh, 
hair and all, like a mummy. 
The fact of their being 
found intombed in the fro- 
zen earth has given rise to 
the superstition that they 
were a burrowing animal 
which perished on expos- 
ure to the air. The mam- 
moth is an extinct animal 
of the elephant kind, having 
close affinities with the 
modern Indian elephant; 
its body was covered with 
long hair underlaid with 
thick wool, as a protection 
against the cold. The nor- 
егп part of Siberia is the, 
place where its remains 
have been most abundantly 
discovered; and it has been 
the source of a considerable 
export trade in fossil ivory from there and 
from Khiva further south. But its geograph- 
ical range was extensive; there is scarcely a 
county in England in which some remains have 
not been found, in alluvial gravel and in cav- 
erns, while its teeth have been dredged up 
from the bottom of the German Ocean. In 
immense numbers in various parts of Central 
Europe they have been found, even as far 
south as Rome and Santander (Spain); as 
also in Asia and the northern part of North 
America. 

The geological age is Pleistocene, and is ad- 
mitted to be contemporary with man in France. 
(In The Secret Doctrine Man is stated to have 
been contemporaneous with the Mesozoic mon- 
sters, being then a giant able to cope with 
them.) In caverns in France are found pre- 
historic drawings of the mammoth; and it is 
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indubitable that did not specimens of the ac- 
tual animal exist, these drawings would be 
taken for mythological figures. H. P. Bla- 
vatsky alludes to the representations of ani- 
mals now known to have existed in Mesozoic 
times, made by ancestors of the Chinese, who 
must therefore either have been expert palae- 
ontologists and zoologists or have received the 
descriptions traditionally from those who had 
beheld their originals. STUDENT 


The Discovery at Thebes 

N antiquarian sent out two years ago by 
Toronto University to collect Egyptian 
antiquities for the museum has returned, 
it is reported, with a large collection and the 

account of some interesting discoveries. 
One of these discoveries was of a statue 
of Hathor in the form of a cow. They had 


been burrowing for twenty 
months in the high granite 
rocks of the valley of Deir 
el Bahari near to Thebes. 
Here sixteen years ago 
Professor Naville had been 
excavating at the granite 
gateway of the temple of 
the XVIIIth dynasty, and 
had unearthed two temples, 
which have taken a force 
of 400 workmen several 
years to clear out. The 
Toronto expedition turned 
over the ruins of the south- 
ern of these temples; and, 
on clearing away slabs be- 
longing to the reign of Ra- 
meses III, came upon a 
stone belonging to a differ- 
ent age. Under this they 
discovered a buried cham- 
ber, the walls of which 
were carved in bas-relief 
and magnificently stuccoed ; 
and in it a life-size statue 
of a cow emerging from the 
water. Water lilies hung 
from her horns, and the 
stems of lilies dangled from 
her forelegs. The head was 
covered with gold, and on 
the horns were the symbol 
of the moon’s disc and the 
feathers of a divine aura. 
It is rated, says the report, 
the finest piece of animal 
sculpture yet found, being 
anatomical perfect; and 
the expression of mother- 
hood in the face indicates 
great artistic power and 
feeling. Under the head 
stands the little prince Ат- 
enhotep, and he is again re- 
presented in the rear, being 
suckled by the cow. 

The sculptured-and rich- 
lv painted walls were evid- 
ently the work of great art- 
ists, and looked as if they had been done yes- 
terday. The statue was conveyed by a spe- 
cially constructed railway to Cairo. 

The next task was to look for the tomb of 
Mentu-hotep, the original builder of the tem- 
ple. Finding the opening to this, and descend- 
ing through a small hole, the explorers crawled 
over, under, and through six hundred feet of 
dark stifling passages, and finally found them- 
selves in a room with roof supported by great 
monoliths. From this room it was necessary to 
break through a brick wall and then to tunnel 
under a granite block, and then the tomb was 
reached. It had evidently been plundered 
thousands of years ago, for the traces of the 
marauders were found; but an alabaster shrine 
of great beauty was discovered. It is ten feet 
high and ten by twelve on the floor, and is 
surrounded by the débris of the spoilers. E. 
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Subliminal Consciousness 

HEN we inquire into the probable 

amount of consciousness possessed by 

the lower orders of being, we use the 
test of reaction to stimuli. When we touch 
some minute and lowly being in the pond and 
find it move slowly or contract, we suppose 
its consciousness dim. But there may be an- 
other order of consciousness, purely subjective, 
not at all open to experiment. We do not 
know anything about the degrees of this, and 
for all our experiments can ascertain it may 
grow brighter the lower we go, may be in 
inverse ratio to the other or reactional con- 
sciousness. Of course we have both in our 
own bodies. The consciousness by which we 
estimate our rank is turned outwards upon the 
external world through the senses; it lives in 
the cerebral and spinal nervous system. With 
it we see, hear and so on, think and compare, 
and react by movement. But the other lives 
in the other nervous system, the sympathetic. 
It is feeling, at one end the acute feeling we 
call emotion, at the other the bare feeling of 
awareness of existence. It is changed and en- 
hanced, for example by sunlight: but it is 
independent of the thought “ sunlight" pos- 
sessed by the other. And yet its change of 
feeling is, in its own way, a knowledge of the 
sunlight. This consciousness came first in evo- 
lution by millions of years, this instinctive, 
non-reasoned consciousness of being. The 
sensuous thinking consciousness is a function 
slowly evolved in order to deal with the ex- 
ternal world. Апа it is this consciousness 
that we must refer to when we say that all 
nature, every atom and molecule, is conscious. 
In man its self-awareness of being has the 
power of self-awareness of spiritual being. 
For all life is really spiritual. STUDENT 


Racial Stature 
PHYSICIAN has advanced a not un- 
likely cause for the decrease in stature 
of certain races. It is not, he thinks, 
a case of heredity; and in one or two genera- 
tions the failure could be corrected. After 


an exhaustive examination of the factors con- 


cerned in determining the size and weight of 
newly born children, he finds that the chief 
is the mother's age at marriage. If she mar- 
ries too early, before her own complete physi- 
cal development, a double effect ensues. There 
is not enough reserve vital force to perfect 
both mother and child; a compromise is made 
and both suffer. The child is small and under- 
nourished; and, since the mother never after- 
wards fully completes her own development, 
alt the successive children also suffer, 

At twenty-five, thinks the physician, a wom- 
an reaches physical maturity. But if marriage 
is delayed a few years even after that, so much 
the better for the subsequent children. He 
talks of reserves of vital force, but the secret 
would seem to be that an undeveloped organ- 
ism cannot properly absorb from nature the 
full energies necessary for motherhood and 
must give to the child that which it would be 
otherwise drawing for its own Perfecting. 

Examining the various races jn the light 


of his theory, the doctor finds the Scandina- 
vians tall because they tend to marry late; the 
Hebrews in Poland, the southern French, the 
Italians, and the Hindüs small because they 
marry very young. The Japanese stature, he 
maintains, is a consequence of tlie same law. 
STUDENT 


Tired by Light 

E have known for a long time that 

metals feel fatigued as we do; and 

recover by rest as we do. "The barber 
knows that his razors after long service have 
to be put on the shelf for a few months. 
They refuse to take an edge until they have 
slept. But this fatigue is after mechanical 
strain, comparable to our own after a hard 
day's work. Much subtler strains also tire 
metals, strains as subtle as the impact of 
light. The behavior of the curious metal 
selenium has revealed this. It is not ordinar- 
Пу a good conductor of electricity; but it 
becomes one during the moments that light is 
playing upon it, and in the degree of the light. 
A well-known and very pretty experiment 
shows this property. A wire along wlrich 
flows an electric current is split longwise for a 
short part of its length. Into the continuity of 
one branch is let a piece of selenium; into 
the other an electric lamp. The selenium is 
resistant enough to force almost the whole 
current along the lamp branch. The lamp 
accordingly lights up. But the light immedi- 
ately decreases the resistance of the selenium; 
accordingly the current takes that path and the 
lamp goes out. The selenium, being in dark- 
ness, promptly raises its resistance and the 
lamp lights again. And so on — “ for ever "? 
No, for in time it would be found that the 
selenium gets tired and the effect of the light 
is delayed. We are not aware that the experi- 
ment has ever been continued so long that the 
selenium refused absolutely to respond at all. 
But the indications are that this time would 
ultimately come. STUDENT 


The "Poison Squad " 

HE * Poison Squad ” is a band of young 

men, twelve in number, who work under 

Dr. Wiley in the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Department of Agriculture. It has 
been in existence for six years and a second is 
about to be formed. Its members volunteered 
to submit to certain experiments in diet. The 
question is whether certain extraneous ingre- 
dients commonly added to food, or substances 
commonly used as or with food, are injurious. 
The young men agree to submit for a suffi- 
cient length of time to a diet in which these 
doubtful items form a marked feature. The 
symptoms of injury, if апу, are noted, and 
the ingredient causing them goes down in the 
black book. But these symptoms are of course 
never allowed to reach a danger point. Soda 
water is to be the first experimental material 
of the new squad, and if the public is wise 
it will carefully watch the reports of this as 
well as previous experiments. It ought to be 
extremely grateful to these young men for 
finding out its bad habits and its unsuspected 


dangers, and show the gratitude by reform. 
The squads might do medicine marked serv- 
ice. We eat vegetables and fruits as they 
come round. Probably each vegetable and 
fruit has some specific effect on the economy 
and the sum of all these effects means health. 
But medicine should know these effects sep- 
arately and exactly, far more so than now, so 
as to be qualified to select апу one of them 
which in any patient needs accentuation. We 
really know nothing about the therapeutics of 
nine out of ten of our vegetable foods, making 
rough guesses from their chemical constitu- 
ents. That tomatoes are “ good for the liver." 
parsley " for the kidneys," and celery " for 
rheumatism,” can hardly be called exact 
science. The keynote of voluntary self-experi- 
mentation, one might remark, is in refreshing 
contrast to that of vivisection. STUDENT 


The Solar Family 
A^ electrician suggests that communication 
with other planets may after all be no 
such wild dream. He founds his sug- 
gestion, of course, upon the recent methods of 
wireless electric transmission. Wherever a 
spark passes between two separated points, 
that spark becomes the center of an expanding 
sphere. A stone flung into water makes a 
circular ripple in two dimensions, length and 
breadth on the flat. The spark makes a cir- 
cular — now to be called spherical — ripple in 
all the three dimensions. The sphere expands 
at the rate of 186,000 miles a second, and as 
its boundary passes a receiving station its 
message is recorded. In about eight minutes, 
still with the same center, its radius is the 
distance between that and the sun. It becomes 
feebler and feebler in exactly the same ratio 
as does light from a shining object, for it is 
but a kind of light; or we can say that light 
is a kind of electricity. 

There would therefore be two somewhat 
formidable obstacles to communication with a 
planet. The first would be the feebleness of 
the pulse by the time it had reached that 
distance. The secpnd that there is no common 
language; and the consciousness of say the 
Mercury people may be so different from our 
own that no common language would be possi- 
ble. The first difficulty might be overcome bv 
the use of finer instruments of reception than 
we here as yet possess. We cannot suppose 
that in the relatively few years during which 
we have been dealing with electricity, we have 
reached finality in the methods for the detec- 
tion of its waves. We have in fact only begun 
our career on that line. The other difficulty 
is useless to comment upon, except to suggest 
the unlikelihood of the consciousness of the 
beings on two planets of the same little system 
exhibiting absolute diversity in kind. As the 
same laws of matter prevail here as there, 
though there may be others not here in action 
and states of matter not here existing, we may 
perhaps assume that the same may be said 
for the subjective side. We do not indeed 
know that our consciousness does not already 
owe some of its changes to consciousness on 
other spheres of our system. STUDENT 
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The Kea or Sheep-Killing Parrot 
HE Kea or mountain par- 
rot of New Zealand has, 
as is well known, the re- 
putation of having changed its 
original vegetarian habits and 
acquired the practice of attack- 
ing sheep by alighting on their 
backs and tearing the flesh. A 
few years ago an investigator 
claimed that this was a super- 
stition, as he had been unable 
to find any one who could con- 
firm it from actual observation. 
But further investigations, as 
reported by a New Zealand bio- 
logist in the Scientific Ameri- 
can, vindicate the truth of the 
story and inculpate the bird. 
This observer has collected ac- 
counts from eye-witnesses of 
the kea's proceedings. 

The reason why so few peo- 
ple have seen the kea at work is because the 
killing is mostly done at evening or early morn- 
ing in places which men seldom reach until 
long after the deadly work has been accom- 
plished. Over thirty men give testimony. The 
bird attacks in ones or twos or in numbers, but 
usually one or two do the killing and the others 
share the spoil. It selects the pick of the flock, 
settles on the ground near its quarry, hops 
around for a while, and then leaps upon its 
prey, usually upon the rump. It begins by 
tearing out the wool and at last gets its beak 
into the flesh. Then commences a run, the 
sheep vainly trying to dislodge Í 
its enemy, until it falls ex- 
hausted and becomes a prey to 
the devourers. 

There are various theories 
as to how the parrot acquired 
this flesh-eating propensity, 
some thinking that it was ori- 
ginally in search of maggots, 
and others that it was driven 
by hunger to feed on meat 
thrown away at the sheep sta- 
tions. In view of the Theo- 
sophical teaching that men in- 
fluence the lower creation by 
their thoughts and  moods, 
there would seem to be a con- 
nexion between the predatory 
habits of this animal and the 
arrival of the destructive 
white man in the country. 

STUDENT 


The San José Scale 

HERE is no evolution on: the physical 

plane alone, either from animals up to 

man or from man down to animals. But 
upon invisible planes such processes may take 
place. the beings thus created appearing after- 
wards on the physical plane, clothed in visible 
bodies. Whence the myriad swarms of little 
creatures that infest plants? Are those the 
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prototypes of future man? Much more likely 
they are the offscourings of man. The amount 
of predatory and voracious instinct which man 
generates has to be worked off somehow, and 
the discarded elements of man's psychic nature 
afford material for the ensouling of these para- 
sites whose sole aim is to devour and destroy. 

As fast as we find out how to deal with one 
pest, another appears, and the resources of 
civilization are kept busy trying to counteract 
the effects of civilization. Trees have not only 
to be protected against cutting down and burn- 
ing, but against the parasites. One of the most 
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formidable fruit-tree pests seems to be the 
* San José scale,” so called because, it is said, 
it was first colonized at San José, California, 
by a man who forty years ago heedlessly im- 
ported it on foreign seedlings. Its habitat is 
stated to be China. "The scale is about one 
thirty-second of an inch in diameter, circular 
in outline, of a somewhat conical form, and the 


general color effect is an ashy 
gray. The insect lives by suck- 
ing the juice of the wood, and 
a formidable list of fruit trees 
and shrubs which it infests is 
given. The young are born 
alive and not from eggs. Each 
mother produces on an aver- 
age ten every day for a month 
or more; and before she has 
finished, some of her offspring 
have begun to do the same. 
It has been calculated that а 
single mother will give rise to 
1,600,000,000 in one season; 
and most of these remain on the 
same plant. "They are carried 
from tree to tree by birds, ants, 
etc., to which they may chance 
to cling. Аз remedies lime and 
sulphur wash is used, but has 
to be applied hot and makes an 
ugly appearance. А beetle was 
imported from China to prey upon it, but the 
beetle did not thrive here. There are how- 
ever some beetles native to this country that 
will feed on it; and it is hoped that, in time, 
they will become more aware of the presence 
of this stranger and that the balance of nature 
will tend to restore itself. STUDENT 


The Roosevelt Dam, Arizona . 
O* of the world’s greatest dams will be 
the Roosevelt dam, now being built 
across the gorge between the mountains 
through which runs the Salt River, in the 
Apache mountains, 78 miles 
northeast of Phoenix, Arizo- 
na. This dam will be 270 
feet high and will store more 
than three times as much wa- 
{ег as the Assuan dam on the 
Nile. It will make fertile 
272,000 acres of desert. 

The little town of Roosevelt, 
with a population of 2000, and 
with electric lights, churches, 
schools, etc., will be destroyed ; 
it is in the valley just above 
the dam. But 50,000 people 
will find homes and sustenance 
on what is now cactus and 
sage-brush. 

The Government, being un- 
able to secure cement by con- 
tract at a sufficiently low 
price, built its own cement 
works on the spot, thereby 
saving an immense sum. Be- 
sides the cement works, there 
are saw-mills, refrigerating plant, waterworks, 
electric light plant, machine shop, rock-crush- 
ing plant, etc., all run by means of a power 
canal; and many miles of good roads had to 
be constructed and a telephone line to Phoenix 
laid. In making these irrigation works we are 
imitating our ancient predecessors the remains 
of whose vast constructions are still found. T. 
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HERE are moments in the lives of 
nations as well as individuals when 
the deeper feelings of the heart 
rise to the surface and bid all those small 
things that fill the lion's share of every- 
day life be silent. 'These moments are 
precious, indeed, be it the keenest sorrow 
or the greatest joy that created them, for then 
the nation or the man confronts the Soul, 
and can, by grasping the opportunity to let 
its pure vivifying force permeate the common 
mind, rise to a higher realization of its raison 
d'étre. 

This is the case with Sweden at the death 
of King Oscar, surely felt by all Swedes over 
the whole globe. And well it may be, if they 
pay a tribute to his memory by making his 
long, noble life of true service an inspiration 
strong enough to dispel some of the clouds 
that hamper the liberty of action of the na- 
tion’s soul, so loved by him and so faithfully 
served and reverenced in his poems, speeches 
and most important acts. If everyone tried to 
give an expression in some action for the com- 
mon weal to the best feelings now stirred in 
his heart, what a monument this would be for 
the ages to come, what a true example set by 
Norsemen before other nations! 
make his death the gateway to the greater life 
for the nation of which he had a presentiment, 
when the abundant ideal sources of the state 
should be allowed to flow outwards in a con- 
stant stream of noble deeds. Such would be 
more appropriate at the present time than mere 
grief, more in harmony with King Oscar's 
own temper. He was something more than 
a ruler of his people in the ordinary sense, and 
had endeared himself to them as an intimate 
and personal friend. His truly democratic 
habits, mingling as he did among his subjects 
in the most natural way and learning of them 
their needs. much as a father would listen to 
his sons, his sympathetic hear 


: t always ready 
to feel with others and bring a T : 


bout better con- 


That would . 


Behold a king shall reign in righteousness.— /5aiab xxxii, Z 


King Oscar of Sweden 


A Loving Tribute from one of the Swedish Students of 


Lomaland upon learning of the death of noble King Oscar, 
so esteemed by Katherine Tingley and all her Students. 


ditions, all won him this position, and the va- 
cancy left by the death of this silver-haired 


father of his country is most worthily filled by- 


giving utterance to the best in our hearts. 
King Oscar has long been one of the most 
interesting among the royal heads of Europe. 
The romantic way in which his grandfather, 
Napoleon's great field marshal Bernadotte, 
won the Swedish throne, has always thrown 
a peculiar shimmer of romance over the fam- 
ily, more so as the kings, in spite of their 


LE us hope with that grander hope of the soul, 

the energy of right action, that the day is not 
far distant when the great sweeping force of Love, 
of true brotherliness, shall encompass humanity, 
when the knowledge of right living shall be within 
the grasp of all.— Katherine Tingley 


French ancestry, have seemed so extraordinar- 
ily well fitted for the North. In fact, King 
Oscar was a rare type of a true Swede. In 
height he stood six feet two inches, taller than 
most of the Scandinavians, even though as a 
rule they are tall men. His eyes were blue in 
color and commanding but kindly. In appear- 
ance he was every inch a king, and there was 
no monarch in Europe who was more stately 
and more regal in bearing than he. Through 
family connexions he stood in close contact 
with the other sovereigns in Europe and his 
figure was well known, loved and respected in 
the different countries. 

In King Oscar we saw a man of learning 
on the throne. Seldom indeed is profound 
learning so harmoniously blended with the 


deep feelings of a rich heart; seldom is 
the appearance of a king so simple and 
gentle, so wholly noble: qualities such as 
the Northern people of old liked to find 
among their chiefs. 
King Oscar was distinguished in phil- 
osophy and had received degrees from so 
many universities of Europe that, in so far as 
degrees indicate, he might have been called 
the most learned man in Europe. He was 
a poet, an author, a translator, learned in 
political economy and the science of govern- 
ment, a musician and a lover of all the arts. 
He has translated into Swedish many of the 
pearls of literature from other tongues touch- 
ing the most different subjects. As an orator 
and linguist he was unrivaled; and when 
speaking, to the perfection of diction he always 
added a touch from the heart. 

With all his accomplishments as a scholar, 
King Oscar was a brave man, and among the 
decorations he wore upon his breast on state 
occasions the one nearest to his heart was a 
simple medal bestowed upon him many years 
ago by the French Government as a reward for 
saving several lives at the risk of his own, when 
journeying through France as a young man. 

The old King was a great lover of peace 
and he guided his country in peace throughout 
the thirty-five years of his reign. Even in 
such a time of trial as at the separation of 
Norway his quiet dignified attitude stilled the 
raging passions of conflicting parties and made 
possible the peaceful agreement. His devotion 
to the cause of peace attracted the attention 
of other countries, and several times he was 
called upon as final arbitrator by the United 
States, England and other nations. A loyal 
supporter of Masonry, he was at the head of 
the Masonic order in Sweden. 

With America he forged a new link this 
year through the visit of his grandson, Prince 
Wilhelm, who was received with such a 


marked feeling of sympathy by all Americans. 
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The Prince carried a message from his old 
grandfather to the Swedish citizens of the 
United States with greetings and expressions 
of his jov at finding that the Swedes were 
good citizens in their new country. thus honor- 
ing their noble fatherland and its great.tra- 
ditions. 

Oscar II was born January 21, 1829, and 
succeeded to the throne at the death of his 
brother, King Carl XV, on September 18, 1872. 
He was married June 6, 1857 to Queen Sophia, 
daughter of the late Duke Wilhelm of Nassau, 
and who. with four children, survives King 
Oscar. 

The new king and eldest son, Gustaf V. was 
born in 1858; his now Queen was the Princess 


KING OSCAR OF SWEDEN 


Victoria of Baden. They have three sons and 
two grandchildren. King Oscar thus had the 
rare joy, so seldom vouchsafed, of watching 
the first steps of the fourth generation. 

Le roi est mort, vive le roi! The young 
monarch much resembles his father in gigan- 
tic stature and in the blonde features which 
are so tvpically Northern. He has often acted 
as Regent during the illness or absence of 
King Oscar and is regarded as having his 
father's characteristics of sincerity and sim- 
plicity. 

Gustaf V now receives the country in a 
state much like that of newly tilled soil, full 
of rich germs. The people look up to him 
with hope and conviction that he feels the 


' 


signs of the time and that through his care 
and virile strength he will protect the seeds 
sown by his father and speed the growth of 
the greater Sweden, which, stronger than a 
mere mirage, is pictured in the hearts of the 
growing generation. 

His motto, “ With the people of the father- 
land," seems to indicate that he perceives and 
acknowledges the high tide-wave of vouthful 
enthusiasm and energy which can and will 
assist him in this grand work, for this is a 
time in the world's history when the strong 
under-currents rise to the surface and he who 
understands this and works in harmony with 
the Higher Law will accomplish a work here- 
tofore undreamed of. А SWEDISH STUDENT 
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ScENE 1. 


The Lomaland shore: 
his boulder throne, the cliffs towering above, 


High on 


sits the Caveman. 


His harp hangs silent in 
his hand. 


Time: The winter solstice. 


CAVEMAN: 


Now faintly lap the waves this pebble strand; 
The coursers swift of Neptune shun the land. 
Last night a wondrous vision came to me, 

As I sat musing by the soundless sea. 

Methought the pulse of Nature ceased to beat, 
‘Apollo's steeds with lagging lifeless feet 

The pale car drew beneath the ocean’s rim 

And left the face of Nature cold and dim. 

Then fell with darkness quick the solstice night. 
The sea now vanished from my straining sieht 
When lo, from out the depths of gruesome gloom 
Now monstrous dragon forms began to loom, 
Like those that held the olden world in thrall. 

Over the tideless dark they seemed to crawl 

With purpose grim and fell. They reached the sliore 
Their talons gleaming grim with rage for gore. 
Forth from their nostrils breathed a baleful blight 
That wrapped the hearts of men in pall of night. 
High Courage vanished from his lordly throne, 
Base Fear prevailed in dread dim halls alone. 


(A merry peal of laughter startles the Caveman. 
He looks up. A group of tiny lads and lasses are 
peeping at him over the edge of the cliffs. They 
troop down the rock-hewn stairway to the beach, 
singing a merry ditty.) 


Caveman, Caveman, 
Look up and be gay: 

Caveman, grave man 
Come and join our play. 


Caveman, brave man 
We are warriors bold. ` 
We'll save man, Caven 
By our darts of gold, — ^" 


PATH 


CHRISTMAS IN LOMALAND: 
A Medley 


(They quickly gather up the long garlands of kelp 


lying on the beach and joining hands around the 
Caveman they dance and sing.) 


SONG ОЕ THE SUNBEAMS 


For we're the merry sunbeams 
That laugh upon the sea, 

That sparkle bright in dewdrops 
Upon the grassy lea. : 

We fly from the singing bowstring 
By great Apollo drawn; 

We stay the dragon Darkness 
Close by the gates of Dawn. 

For though so gaily appareled, 
So lightsome and so free, _ 

Our hearts are true and radiant 
And mighty strength have we. 

We sleep within the golden grain 
That lies in Nature’s breast, 

We live within the battles won 
O'er weakness and unrest. 

Be happy, faithful Caveman! 
Old Neptune blows his horn, 

For by the might of Apollo bright 
The glad New Life is born. 


CAVEMAN: 


O my Raja Yoga boys and girls, 
With your rosy cheeks and sunny curls, 

You have brought me tidings full of cheer, 
Of the mystic Morning now so near. 

You are close to Nature's living heart, 
She to you her secrets doth impart. 

Now the turning tide doth shoreward run, 
See how warmly glows the golden Sun! 

I will bid my harp to ring and sing 
With the joy the Sunbeam Fairies bring. 


Lomaiand Photo. and Engraving Depth 


(The children group themselves at the foot 
of the throne, and a little boy steps forward.) 


ІлттіЕ Boy: 

Guardian of this silver strand, 
O Caveman good and true, 
We, the children of Lomaland, 
Bring greetings unto you. 
Our grateful hearts invite you 
To join our Christmas glee: 
We're sure it will delight you 

Our happiness to see. 


CHILDREN ALL (clapping their hands) : 
Oh, do come, Father Caveman! 
Come to our lovely home. 
’ Tis the palace of a Waveman, 
Crowned with a sea-green dome. 


CAVEMAN (striking his harp): 
Blessings on you, lads and lasses! 
Birds, blossoms and waving grasses, 
Starlight bright and sunshine gay, 
Gladden all your joyful day. 
Yes. I will join your merry fète — 
But haste away; ’tis growing late. 
(The children scamper away singing :) 
Oh, we're the merry sunbeams 
- That laugh upon the sea, 
That sparkle bright in dewdrops, 
Upon the grassy lea. 


CaveMAN (with harp firmly grasped, 
striking triumphant chords): 
O Lords of the Light and Wondrous Water, 
Bless fair Loma, Earth's beautiful daughter; 
From her domes of beryl and amethyst 
The voices of children arise. О list 
Their paean of praise. Ye mighty Powers! 
Send Joy with garlands of fragrant flowers, 
Companioned Ьу dancing happy Hours 
To grace the festival 'mid blooming bowers 
› Neath lovely Loma's sacred towers. 


DECEM BER 


Scene 2. The great Ro- 
tunda upon the Hill: stately 
flowering trees, magnolias, 
acacias and oleanders encircle 
the central space. At one 
side rises a terraced embank- 
ment, studded with flowers. 
In the midst of the central 
space under the dome is the 
magical formation of Neptune 
brought forth by one stroke 
of his trident at the last Fes- 
tival of the Solstice. Seaworn 
boulders surround the basin 
of the fountain, А pale blue 
light hovers about it. 


Time: Christmas Eve. Soft 
music sounds which swells 
to a triumphant march as a 
procession of children enters, 
preceded by heralds. 


HERALDS : 

Behold, behold, 
The gates of gold 

Are now unrolled! 
And the new life 

With joy is rife, 
Thus ends all strife! 

Sone or MARCHING CHILDREN 


Gentle maids of high degree, 
Gallant knights of chivalry, - 
March we hither, 
March we hither. [spears 
See our golden gleaming 
As we come with sounding 
Marching hither, [cheers, 
Marching hither. 
Now brave youths and > 
modest maids, 
Wend their ways on glad 
crusades, 
Marching whither? 
Marching whither? 
To the sacred spots of earth 
Bringing hope and peace and 
Marching thither, [mirth ; 
Marching thither. 


(A fanfare of trumpets 
sounds. The children take 
their places as a guard of 
honor about the embankment. 
An amber colored light suf- 
fuses the scene. Enter Joy 
clad in a flowing robe, with a 
£arland of roses. She is ac- 
companied by tiny maidens 
in rose color who dance and strew her pathway 
with flowers. She mounts the embankment.) 


Jov: 
As we were flying 'twixt the heaven and earth, 
Circling in sunshine's widening golden girth, 
'The season sweet when tossing billows rest 
As Halcyone broods upon her nest — 
From earth we heard a paean glad of joy. 
That gentle Zephyrs thence did skyward buoy 
On dewy fragrant wings. With deep delight 
To earth we turned our wand’ring winged flight, 
And soon we saw a softly glowing star 
That brightly beamed upon us from afar, 
And like a star its light did seem to sing, 
That “Life is joy and sweet eternal spring!” 
The song then drew us to this glowing dome 
Where hope and peace and love have found their 
Now reign the halcyon days upon the deep, — [home. 
Aeolus’ stormy winds are lulled to sleep 
Lo. comes the hour of magic spell! 
From ev ry charmed spring and haunted dell 
The spirits joyously come forth to sing 
And trip it merrily in fairy ring. 
They come not now as mischief-loving sprites, 
But good and true, they share our pure delights. 


+ 


(Joy and the Hours with waving garlands and 
dancing. charm the trees. Joy sings:) 


Now from these fair woodland bowers 
Come forth shy maids 
That love deep shades 
Of forest glades! Y 

Dance. Dryads with the rosy Hours! 


(The Dryads slip from the trees.) 


DryabDs: Oh, the joy that breathes 
In the sweet cool woods 
Where mistletoe enwreathes 

All the holy groves. 
(They dance and sing:) 
Round the lordly oaks  * 
Hand in hand we go, 
Dancing to and fro 
Round the sacred oaks. 


Joy (wedves a spell over the fountain and chants :) 
From the brooklets of the mountains, 
From rivers, streams and fountains, 
Come, pale Naiads, Jove’s fair daughters, 
Trill the tunes of flowing waters. 


NAIADS (arising slowly from the fountain) : 
Oh, are we still adreaming? 
Or is this only seeming? 
This pale blue light astreaming — 
Like ocean’s depths agleaming! 
O'er the charméd Isles of Grcece 
Once we wandered in sweet peace; 
Here again our sorrows cease, 
Golden Joy grants sweet release. 
Amid the fountain's rushes 
Where the waterlilies bloom, 
Hark! merry song now gushes 
And fair forms begin to loom. 
(The little SEA-CHILDREN appear, and resting with 
elbows on the brink of the fountain they sing) : 
Down where the branching white coral 
And the pink sea-mosses grow, 
Where sunfishes bright 
In butterfly flight 
Dart through the shimmering glow, 


Joy: 
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Is the palace of pearl 
With shell-like curl [below. 
Where the Mere-King rules 
And we're his little mere- 
children 
That play in the gardens ma- 
Where anemones shy [rine 
And sea-ferns high 
Grow in the emerald sheen. 
There we build a palace 
Like a lotus chalice [green. 
And float through the limpid 
We sport with tiny creatures 
That own the Mere-King's 
The jelly-fish blue [rule; 
Of cerulean hue 
Is the mermaid's reticule: 
Star-fishes abound, 
And sea-urchins round 
We take with us to our school. 
(They disappear.) 


Jov: boulders, 
Come, Spirits of sea-worn 
Shake the weight from off 
your shoulders, 
Appear as when the Norse- 
men bold 
Walked with Odin in days of 


Смомеѕ: old, 


Cold are the homes 

Of the friendly gnomes 
In cloudly Niffleheim. 

Our hammers ring 

For the fierce Frost King; 
We forge cold Winter's rime. 


TROLLS : 
Under these stones, 
Giant Ymir's bones, 
We heard the Caveman's song. 
Trolls we are hight 
And with magic might 
We join this jolly throng. 


Ewes: 
Fair Freya's Elves 
We call ourselves; [heim, 
We come from bright Elf- 
The dear domain 
Of sunshine and rain: 
We're happy all the time. 


Jov: [woods, 
Come, Sylphs of the olden 
Come join our sylvan Bro- 
therhoods' 
Sweet sport. Again make 
earth rejoice 
With fairy dance and elfin voice. 
(The Fairies spring from the flowers and after 
whirling and dancing they sing :) 
Now sound the merry chiming bells, 
We fairies have come back, come back! 
With starry crowns and magic spells, 
Not a laughing face we lack; 
We followed fleet on Joy's swift track. 


The spell o'er the earth is broken! 

By magical sign and token 

I know that the joyous new Light 

Is filling all hearts with its might, 

With freedom and sorrow's surcease, 

With brotherly love and with peace. 
(To the heralds:) 


Now clarions ring to the world 
That Brotherhood's banner's unfurled. 


Joy: 


(The trumpets sound a second fanfare. А pro- 
cession of children of all nations enters. hey 
march through the rotunda to the flag stands. Each 
child claims his nation’s banner; then they march on 
singing victoriously.) 

Wave banners, for all earth is glad today; 

Wave banners, for dear Joy begins her sway; 
Wave o'er all the nations, Brotherhood and Peace! 

Shall wrong and sorrow cloud the awakened world? 

Down bitterness and strife! From these fair folds 

unfurled 
Waves Brotherhood o’er Earth, Brotherhood and 

On children, we will bless mankind: [Peace! 

Selfishness and strife we've left behind; 

Wave banners, wave and blow. Brotherhood is 
Peace! STUDENT 
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LAST SUNDAY АТ ISIS THEATER 


"Some Teachings of William Q. Judge." by Mrs. 
E. T. Bundsmann — “ Lighting the Fires,” by a Raja 
Yoga Student. 

HE great interest taken in the Isis The- 
ater meetings held bv the UNIVERSAL 
BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL So- 

CIETY was fully maintained at the meeting last 
evening, there being a large and appreciative 
audience. One of the young Ràja Yoga pupils 
from Point Loma read a paper on “ Lighting 
the Fires,” and Mrs. E. T. Bundsmann read 
some interesting extracts from the writings of 
William Q. Judge. 

As an introduction Mrs. Bundsmann said: 


“ William Q. Judge, the successor to Н. P. 
Blavatsky as Leader of the Theosophical 
Movement throughout the world and pre- 
decessor of our present Leader Katherine 
Tingley, has left in his writings a wonderful 
amount of practical teaching showing the 
relation of Theosophy to every-day life. 
Although he wrote some books yet most of 
his writings consist of articles which were 
published in his own magazine The Path. Just 
as H. P. Blavatsky taught, especially in her 
valuable book The Kev to Theosophy, so also 
William Q. Judge insisted that Theosophy is 
not a mere theory, and that no one can under- 
stand the meaning of life or acquire true wis- 
dom except by living the life. All three of 
the Leaders of the Theosophical Movement, 
Н. P. Blavatsky, William Q. Judge, and 
Katherine Tingley, insist upon obedience to 
the highest moral law. Theosophy itself is 
the highest moral code, and as Katherine 
Tingley has said, demands a purification and 
refinement of the whole life. In the follow- 
ing extracts from the writings of William Q. 
Judge it will be seen how necessary is a strict 
adherence to the highest moral law, and also 
how helpful are the teachings of Theosophy, 
especially that of Reincarnation, in an under- 
standing of ourselves and human nature gen- 
erally. 

Practical Theosophy 

“The ethics of life propounded by Jesus are not 
different from those found in Theosophy, but the 
latter holds in its doctrines a compelling power 
which is absent from Christianity and from those 
systems which require a man to be good for virtue's 
sake alone. It is not easy to practise virtue for 
the simple reason that we ought to do so, since the 
desire for reward is inherent in humanity, and is a 
reflection of the evolutionary law which draws the 
universe ever upwards to higher points of develop- 
ment. А man reads the command of Jesus to turn 
the other cheek to the smiter, to resist no evil, 
to forgive without stint, and to take no thought for 
the morrow, and then — pauses. His next thought 
is that such a canon is wholly utopian, and would if 
followed subvert society. In this he is sustained by 
eminent authority, as well as bv example, for a great 
hishop has declared that no state can exist under 
such a system. 

* Theosophic doctrine. however, on either the selfish 
or spiritual line of life, convinces that the moral law 


must be obeyed. If we regard only the selfish side. 
we find that when people are convinced that evil 
done in this life will be met with sure punishment 
in another reincarnation, they hesitate to continue 
the old careless life when they lived for themselves 
alone. 

* Hence practical Theosophy must enter into every 
detail of life in our dealings with others and our 
discipline of ourselves. It reminds us that we should 
be more critical of ourselves than of others, that we 
must help all men if we are to be helped ourselves. 
And herein the Theosophist may escape the accusa- 
tion of selfishness, for if in desiring to lay up 
for a future incarnation a store of help from others 
by giving assistance now himself. he does so iu 
order that he may then be in a still better position 
to help humanity, there is no selfishness. It is the 
same if a man were to desire Jo acquire this world's 
goods in order to help those dependent on him, and 
surely this is not selfish. 

* The practical Theosophist adds to his charitable 
deeds upon the material plane the still greater char- 
ity of giving to his fellow-men a logical reason for 
the practice of virtue. He extinguishes a hell that 
never could burn, and the terrors of which soon 
faded from the mind of the sinners; but he lights 
the lamp of truth and throws its beanis upon the 
mortal's path so that not only the real danger, the 
теа] punishment, can be seen, but also the reward 
and compensation. 

“The civilized man cannot be guided by fear or 
superstition, but reason may take hold of him. 
Theosophy being not only practicable but also reason- 
able as well as just, its doctrines are destined to 
be those of the civilized man. They will gradually 
drive out the time-worn shibboleths of the theo- 
logian and the scientist, giving the people of coming 
centuries а wisdom-religion deeply-based and all- 
embracing. | 

“The practical Theosophist will do well if he fol- 
lows the advice of the Theosophical teachers now 
many years in print, to spread, explain, and illus- 
trate the laws of Karma and Reincarnation so that 
they may enter into the lives of the people. Tech- 
nical occultism and all the allurements of the Astral 
Light may be left for other times. Men's thoughts 
must be affected and this can only be done now 
by giving them these two great laws. "They not 
only explain many things, but they have also an 
inherent power due to their truth and their intimate 
connexion with man, to compel attention. 

“Once heard they are seldom forgotten, and even 
if rebelled against they have a mysterious power 
of keeping in the man's mind, until, at last, even 
against his first determination, he is forced to ac- 
cept them. The appreciation of justice is common 
to all, and the exact justice of karma appeals even 
to the person who is unfortunate enough to be under- 
going heavy punishment; even if ignoring justice. 
he does good in order to make good karma. it is 
well, for he will be reborn under conditions that may 
favor the coming out of unselfish motive. 

“*Teach, preach, and practise this good law for 
the benefit of the world, even as do all the Helpers 
of Humanity.’ 


Respecting Reincarnation 


“Objections frequently raised against ‘ Reincarna- 
tion,’ and that appear to those who make them to 
be strong. are some growing out of the emotional 
part of our nature. They say, ‘We do not wish 
to be someone else in another life: how can we 
recognize our friends and loved ones if they and we 


change our personality? The absorbing attachments 
we form here are such that happiness would seem 
impossible without those we love.’ 

“It is useless to say in reply, that if Reincarnation 
be the law. it can and will make no difference 
what we would like or dislike. So long as one is 
governed by his likes or dislikes, logical arguments 
will not dissipate objections, and if it is coldly 
asserted that the beloved objects of our affection 
pass at death forever bevond us, no relief is afforded 
to the mind nor is a strictly accurate statement made. 
In fact, one of the miseries of conditioned existence 
is the apparent liability of forever losing those upon 
whom we place our hearts. 

" What are these loves? must be asked. They are 
either (a) a love for the mere physical body, or 
(b) one for the soul within. Of course in the 
first case, the body being disintegrated at death, 
it is not possible for us, nor need we wish — unless 
we are grossly materialistic — to see that in the other 
life. And personality belongs only to the body. 
Hence, if the soul that we do love inhabits an- 
other physical frame, it is the law —а part of 
the law of Reincarnation not often stated or dwelt 
on— that we will again, when incarnated, recognize 
it. But that, the recognition or memory of those 
whom we knew before, is one of the very objects 
of our study and practice. Not only is this the law 
as found in ancient books, but it has been posi- 
tively stated. in the history of the Theosophical 
Society, in a letter from a Teacher addressed not 
many years ago to some London Theosophists. In 
it he asked them if they imagined that they were 
together as incarnated beings for the first time, 
stated that they were not, and laid down the rule 
that the real affinities of soul life drew them together 
on earth. 

" To be associated against our will with those who 
lay upon us the claim of mother, father, brother, 
son, or wife from a previous life would be neither 
just nor necessary. Those relations, as such, grew 
out of physical ties alone, and souls that are alike. 
who really love each other, as well as those who 
harbor hate, are brought together in mortal bodies 
as now father and now son — or otherwise. 

7 So. then, with the doctrine of Devachan we have 
the answer. In that state we have with us, for all 
practical purposes and to suit our desire, every one 
whom we loved on earth: upon being reincarnated 
we are again with those whose souls we are natur- 
ally attracted to. 

" By living up to the highest and best of our con- 
victions, for humanity and not for self, we make it 
possible that we shall at last recognize in some earth- 
life those persons whom we love, and to lose whom 
forever seems such a dreary and uninviting prospect." 


OBSERVER 


Theosophical Meetings 

Pustic Theosophical meetings are conduct- 
ed every Sunday night in San Diego at 7:30, 
at the Isis Theater, by the students of Loma- 
land, assisted by the children of the Raja 
Yoga School. Theosophical subjects pertain- 
ing to all departments of thought and bearing 
on all conditions of life are attractively and 
thoughtfully presented. An interesting fea- 
ture is the excellent music rendered by some 
of the students of the Isis Conservatory of 
Music of Lomaland. Theosophical literature 
may always be purchased at these meetings. 
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-Gustaf Vasa, а King among Kings 
E are all familiar with what happened 
when a new cycle liberated new forces 
in the world’s life four hundred years 
ago. Columbus, at the head of a large army 
-of explorers, gave us new worlds to inhabit. 
The Renaissance and the Reformation gave us 
new thought-worlds to explore. There was 
general expansion on almost every hand, and 
how strong this renewing power really was 
is disglosed by the fact that the people were 
able in so short a time to adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. In a few decades we find 
the generally so slow-moving masses raised 
to a higher state of mind, with wider views 
on vital questions than ever before. 

History becomes to an open mind more 
and more organic and full of useful know- 
ledge, without which we are too apt to regard 
events in the past as mere facts without pene- 
trating into their relationship and deeper les- 
sons. And yet, when the new cycles come 
and we find men prepared at the right places 
to guide the new power into such channels 
that it will reach the people rapidly and with 
least resistance, the guiding hand behind the 
scene is almost visible. These true leaders 
deal with things in that simplicity of manner 
that reaches the very heart of rising questions, 
breaking up the present molds of thought so 
often regarded as settled truths for all time. 
‘They use the materials in building loftier man- 
sions for more far-reaching thoughts and acts. 
thus proving themselves to be the pioneers of 
amankind. 

At this important time we find Sweden led 
{or nearly forty years by such a leader, a 
true Swede, whose character shows a rare 
blending of the best qualities in the national 
character. In his farewell speech to his people 
shortly before his death Gustaf Vasa spoke 
as a father to his children, and the way in 
which he had performed his great task gave 
him a natural right to do so. Even today we 
see in him the father, the king among our 
kings, and his very name arouses the best in 
our hearts and acts as a purifier of the mental 
atmosphere. 

Before his time Sweden had taken scarcely 
any part in common European affairs, engaged 
as it was in a constant struggle for independ- 
ence against its mighty neighbors, and in con- 
ciliating the opposed and powerful inner forces 
which arose in its rapid evolution from pre- 
Christian conditions to those of a modern state. 
In the fifteenth century, however, kings and 
emperors throughout Europe, and most of all 
the Roman Pope, were stirred by the voice of 
Saint Birgitta, a herald who foreshadowed the 
true place of Sweden among the nations. Her 
work was still more accentuated two hundred 
vears after her time, when Gustaf Adolf vic- 
toriously fought for the freedom of thought in 
Europe. These two hundred years fill some 
of the most interesting and important pages 
in history. and ought to be more generally 
known. The forces of light and darkness were 
brought close to the surface, and as leaders 
at this critical time appeared such bright 
figures as Engelbrekt and the three Stures, 


true Warriors of the Light, whom the people 
trusted with a singular love without once being 
deceived. They kept the light burning in the 
darkness before the dawn of a new cycle. 

To judge from appearances there was not 
much to justify the great hopes that filled the 
heart of the young Gustaf Vasa. When the 


Lomaland Photo. and Engraving Dept. 
GUSTAF VASA 
Kine or SWEDEN 1523-1560 
(From an old Portrait) : 


last Sture lost his life in battle and none was 
found to keep the scattered interests together 
for a common end, the Swedes, almost from 
exhaustion, consented to join the union be- 
tween Denmark and Norway, this although 
they were well aware of its dangers bv former 
experiences. The constant struggles had 
brought the country to a state of confusion as 
the bone and sinew of its population, at this 
time far from reaching a million, were inces- 


.among the boys there in their games. 


santly taken away from peaceful occupations. 
Gustaf, though of one of the noblest families, 
was too young and not sufficiently known 
among the people to have any great chance to 
make his voice heard. He had to pass through 
that purifying trial of all great souls, that of 
utmost loneliness, and not until he in vain had 
tried every means to arouse an answer to the 


enthusiasm and hope in his own heart and 


turned his steps into the deep, silent woods in 
order to leave his beloved country, apparently 
destined to be crushed, did the tables turn. 

Gustaf belonged to the noble Vasa family, 
which was related to the former royal dynas- 
ties. His father had a high position and was a 
member of the Council, but did not partake in 
political life so prominently as his ancestors. 
His mother's was also a noble, wealthy family. 

According to the established usage Gustaf 
was, as a small boy, sent to the court. It is 
said that almost at once he took the leadership 
One of 
their most beloved sports was to play king, 
council and subjects, preferring complaints, 
with Gustaf as king; and it is recorded that 
he spoke and acted in such a manner that it 
attracted the attention of the real king. 

Soon we find him in the battle at the side of 
Sten Sture the younger, bearing the Swedish 
banner. At the negotiations with the Danish 
king after Sture's death, he with others was 
sent as hostage; but instead of being liberated 
afterwards, when the Swedes had recognized 
the union with Denmark and Norway, they 
were carried away to Denmark and kept in 
captivity. Here Gustaf lived in a family that 
was related to his own and which had taken 
the responsibility of his keeping; and here he 
learned that the king was making great pre- 
parations to deal a decisive blow to the inde- 
pendence of the Swedes, which up to this time 
had seemed unconquerable. This time he 
thought to succeed with stratagem, and lulled 
the Swedes into security with his fair promises. 
Gustaf felt that his heart would break and that 
he must return home to warn and awaken his 
country to its danger. At last he found an 
opportunity to escape, disguised as a cattle- 
driver, to Lübeck. After many difficulties and 
narrowly escaping capture, he was carried over 
to Sweden in a small vessel, exposed to a 
raging storm and dangers from hostile ships. 

Then Gustaf stood once more on his native 
soil with his heart full of enthusiasm, his soul 
of energy for the great task he felt as his. He 


- first entered a town which was besieged by the 


Danes and encouraged the people to do their 
utmost, with trust in the future. But he was 
met with indifference and had to leave it se- 
cretly in order to save his life. A price was 
put upon his head by the king and he had to 
live in the deep forests, only entering the vil- 
lages and speaking to the people in the night 
time. Everywhere on his way to Stock- 
holm he found the same condition, that mes- 
sengers from the king had journeyed around. 
reading his letter of fair promises, that the 
people were tired of wars and at last believed 
that a new day of peace would dawn. 

(To be concluded) А Swepist STUDENT 
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Theosophy and its 
Counterfeits 


or in a local Branch. 
the only prerequisite to membership. 


T has often been said that to 
get news of home one must go 
abroad, and that strangers know 

more about one’s affairs than oneself. 
But though the UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL Society has 
received all kinds of comment and 
presentation at the hands of the pub- 
lic press, we must confess to a feel- 
ing of slight surprise at a statement recently made by 
a contemporary published monthly in New York. In 
the first place the public is informed that of late 
years, save for an “ occasional newspaper or magazine 
article” in regard to Mrs. Tingley’s work at Point 
Loma, "interest in Theosophy has been languid in 
the country.” The statement that Theosophy has 
been languid — so utterly contrary to fact — of itself 
causes no great surprise for it is a regrettable fact 
that there are some who deem it to their interest 
to belittle the work of this Organization. Possibly 
it was from one of these that the writer may have 
obtained his information, but it labels the magazine 
in question as at least not being well-informed or 
very wide-awake. 

Were it not, however, for the fact of the writer's 
use of the word “occasional” which shows, as said, 
that his range of vision has not been very extensive, 
one might suspect him of an attempt at subtle sar- 
саѕт in regard to certain self-styled Theosophists 
who are in no way whatever connected with or 
recognized by the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND 
THEOSoPHICAL SocrETy. For outside of Katherine 
Tingleys work, f.¢., the work of the world-wide 
Theosophical Movement of which she is Leader 
and Official Head, where indeed would one look for 
evidences of Theosophical activity? 

It is true there are a few people who use the 
пате Theosophy and call themselves the Theosoph- 
ical Society, but evidently these have made so little 
impression upon the writer in question that they 
were an entirely negligible quantity until the arrival 
of Mrs. Besant in this country. And now comes 
the cause for the amused surprise — namely, we are 
informed, and evidently in all seriousness, that Mrs. 
Besant aíter lecturing in the large cities of the 
country " will spend some time with Mrs. Tingley." 

It is a matter of very sincere regret that there 
should be any misunderstanding in this respect 
regarding Mrs. Tingley's work, and the explanation 
of it can only lie in the fact that the writer has 
but very vague and hazy notions regarding Theo- 
sophy and the Theosophical Movement and has heard 
little more than the names of certain people con- 
nected with it or alleged to be so connected. Other- 
wise he would know that in this country, at the 
Boston Convention in 1895, something like 93 per 
vent of the delegates then present whose action was 
afterwards ratified by the lodges throughout the 


MEMBERSHIP 


in the Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society may be either “at large" 
Adhesion to the principle of Universal Brotherhood is 
The Organization represents no particular 
creed; it is entirely unsectarian, and includes professors of all faiths, only ex. 
acting from each member that large toleration of the beliefs of others which he 
desires them to sxhibit towards his own. 

Applications for membership in л Branch should be addressed to the local 
Director; for membership "at large" to G. de Purucker, Membership Secretary, 
International Theosophical Headquarters, Point Loma, California. 


country utterly repudiated all connexion with Mrs. 
Besant, and this position is still held. But were 
there no other reason for this position taken by the 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
it could not do otherwise than take it in view of a 
recent statement made by Mrs. Besant and published 
in her magazine: that “The Theosophical Society 
has no moral code," which statement she made in 
defence of her support of a certain person whose 
alleged misconduct and gross immorality we cannot 
refer to in detail hete, but who had previously been 
expelled by Mrs. Besant's associates, and whom, it is 
said, she calls her “friend and fellow initiate.” 

The Theosophical Society, or to give its full title, 
the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL So- 
ciETY, founded by H. Р. Blavatsky, continued under 
her successor William Q. Judge, and now under the 
leadership of his successor Katherine Tingley, does 
however have a moral code, the highest moral code. 
Theosophy teaches moreover that there resides in 
the heart of man a perception and knowledge of 
true morality. Theosophy is itself the highest moral 
code. “Theosophy,” says Н. P. Blavatsky, . . . “is 
divine Science and a code of ethics so sublime that 
no Theosophist is capable of doing it justice" Апа 
yet says William Q. Judge: "It is so simple that 
it will not overwhelm the understanding of a child." 

The work of the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND 
THEOSOPHICAL SociETv under the guidance of Kath- 
erine Tingley has become world-wide; it has girdled 
the earth and touched every nation of mankind. 
Its members are not perfect but Katherine Tingley 
makes this demand upon them that their actions shall 
be in accord with their professions. It is the same 
position as was taken by her illustrious predecessors, 
and referring to this same subject the former of 
these nineteenth century Teachers wrote: 


“Theosophy leads to . . . action — enforced action, 
instead of mere intention and talk. . . . But no 
Theosophist has the right to this name unless he is 
thoroughly imbued with the correctness of Carlyle's 
truism, “The end of man is an action and not a 
thought, though it were the noblest,” and unless he 
sets and models his daily life upon this truth. The 
profession of a truth is not yet the enactment of it; 
and the more beautiful and grand it sounds, the more 
loudly virtue or duty is talked about instead of being 
acted. upon, the more forcibly it will always remind 
one of the Dead Sea fruit. Cant is the most loath- 
some of all vices." —Key to Theosophy 


Willam Q. Judge said the following: 


“It is a call to work for the 
race and not for self, a request to 
bring to the west and the east the 
doctrines that have most effect on 
human conduct, on the relations of 
man to man, and hence the greatest 
possibility of forming at last a true 
Universal Brotherhood. We must 
follow this program and supply the 
world with a system of philosophy 
which gives a sure and logical basis 
for ethics, and that can only be gotten. 
from those to which I have adverted ; 
there is no basis for ethics in phe- 
nomena, because a man might learn 
to do the most wonderful things by the aid of occult 
forces and yet at the same time be the worst of men." 


In one of her lectures during her recent visit to 
Sweden referring to Mrs. Besant's declaration that 
the Theosophical Society had “no moral code," 
Katherine Tingley expressed her astonishment and 
regret and said, "How dangerous for poor strug- 
gling humanity such a statement must be" And 
she hoped it would be clear to all that she was forced 
to draw a distinct line between a society which 
put forward such dangerous teachings under the 
name of Theosophy, and the Society she herself 
represented, which, on the contrary, had the highest 
moral code and pointed to the existence of a distinct, 
high, moral law. 

Furthermore, as again expressed by Katherinc 
Tingley: 


S Theosophy does not teach or endorse hypnotism 
or any psychic practices. On the contrary Theosophy 
protests against these and points out the terrible 
dangers attending them. It asserts most emphatically 
that they do not lead to true knowledge nor to a 
true understanding of life. Theosophy does not offer 
spiritual instruction for money, nor does it teach 
that the higher knowledge can be gained in any other 
way than by the greatest purity of life and thought.” 

The above extracts, brief as they are, show clearly 
the position taken by the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND ТНЕОХОРНІСАІ Society, and in conclusion, to 
quote again from Н. P. Blavatsky: “Theosophist 
is who Theosophy does.” J. H. FvsskLL 


The Leader in Europe 


ETTERS and cables from Europe report great 
success attending the Leader’s visit both to 
Holland and Germany. In Holland the first 

place visited was Amsterdam where a meeting was 
held in the “Concertgebouw” which is the largest 
and handsomest hall in the city. The hall was 
crowded by a most interested and intelligent audi- 
ence who listened to Mrs. Tingley with the greatest 
attention. As in Sweden she spoke in English, her 
lecture being afterwards translated into Dutch by 
one of the members present. The newspapers next 
day without an exception gave splendid notices 
and everywhere Theosophy was talked of: at the 
hotels, in the coffee-houses, on tramways, and in 
private families, A new Center was formed here and 
great impetus given to the work. 
(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 15) 
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From “THE SPHINX” 
Jemes Russell Lowell 
NE seed contains another seed, 
And that a third,’ and so for evermore; 
And promise of as great a deed 
Lies folded in the deed that went before. 


So ask not fitting space or time, 

Ye could not dream of things which could not be; 
Each day shall make the next sublime, 

And Time be swallowed in Eternity. 


God bless the Present! it is All; 
dit has been Future, and it shall be Past; 
Awake and live! thy strength recall, 
And in one trinity unite them fast. 


Action and Life---lo! here the key 

Of all on earth that seemeth dark and wrong; 
Win this --- and, with it, freely ye 

May enter that bright realm for which ye long. 


Then all these bitter questionings 

Shall with a full and blessed answer meet; 
Past worlds, whereof the Poet sings, 

Shall be the earth beneath his snow-white feet. 


Light for the World 

OW much this old world of ours needs 

light in these days of conflicting creeds, 

when the evils that so beset us seem 
not to diminish but to increase! But may it 
not be that one reason for this is that we have 
regarded the sorrows and troubles of life as 
being imposed upon us from outside and not of 
our own making; and in like manner have 
looked for their removal by an outside power 
instead of realizing that.it is we ourselves who 
must make the change? Yet how can we do 
this? It is here that Theosophy throws such 
a flood of light upon life; and in its teachings 
of Karma and Reincarnation we find a key to 
the hitherto unsolvable problem, a key which 
unlocks the doors of the storehouse of ancient 
wisdom and divine knowledge. 

In olden times the knowledge of these two 
great teachings was the common property of 
mankind, but through the selfish ambition of 
those who sought to enslave man and who 
knew that their power would be increased if 
he could be kept in ignorance, these doctrines 
were obscured, and the teaching that man lives 
many lives on earth was declared to be a 
heresy. 

Long ages has humanity wandered in dark- 
ness, but H. P. Blavatsky. the Light-Bringer, 
has proclaimed once more this light-giving 
truth, and restored the ancient teaching of 
Reincarnation. 

This teaching has been aptly called the lost 
chord of Christianity, and once its true im- 
port is realized it becomes clear how, lacking 
it. much of the Master's teaching has been 
obscured, making necessary an appeal to blind, 
unreasoning belief. But with the teachings of 
Karma and Reincarnation there is no longer а 
violation of man’s inherent sense of justice. 
That Jesus taught the doctrine of Karma most 
distinctly may be seen from his words “ With 


whatsoever measure ye mete it shall be meas- 
ured to you again": and “Do men gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?” These 
have been the teachings of the world's saviors 
ever since time began, and coupled with this 
has always been the other teaching, its twin 
doctrine, of Reincarnation, a definite example 
of which was given by Jesus when he said to 
his disciples that John the Baptist was Elias. 
And there is that other teaching of Jesus and 
all the Great Ones,— the perfectibility of 
Man; “ Be ye therefore perfect even as your 
Father which is in Heaven is perfect." Yct 
how can this perfection be attained save 
through many many lives, for we well know 
that one does not suffice? | 

Karma and Reincarnation are universal 
truths. “ Evolution," said Н. P. Blavatsky, 
“is an eternal cycle of becoming "; and it is 
through these great laws of life that men come 
to realize that they are divine, gaining exper- 
ience and knowledge through many earth-lives. 
Reincarnation and Karma are a death-blow to 
the materialistic theories of evolution that 
would make of mankind merely a race of 
superior animals. Our bodies and lower na- 
tures are indeed animal, but we are not, and 
it is тое that incarnate, as we first incarnated 
ages ago to inform and uplift that grade of 
life which the human animal form represents, 
as well as the kingdoms below it. Man, the 
real man, ensouls the body and it is his duty to 
live as a spiritual being while still in the body 
of flesh, by exercising his divine power to sub- 
due the animal nature. 

Each of us is such an incarnated soul with 
infinite possibilities; but no one and nothing 
can draw these out and make them actualities 
save only ourselves by our own efforts to live 
in accord with the higher law of our own 
divinity. STUDENT 


“After Many Days’ 

T: MAN'S deeds come back to him." 
“ Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap." “ Cast thy bread 

upon the waters, and it shall return unto thee 

after many days." 

How little do we realize the truth of these 
words, spoken centuries ago! Not until the 
painful results of man's wrong deeds come 
back to him, and he begins to question himself 
as to the cause of the pain, does he begin to 
awaken to the true meaning of these familiar 
sayings. So long as he is reaping the harvest 
of good deeds done he accepts his happiness 
without question, but when he feels the pain 
he rebels, and wants to know the cause. The 
doctrine of fate, or belief in an avenging God 
may be an easy way of excusing ourselves for 
our inefficiency or our ignorance, but is it 
reasonable to set aside the questionings of our 
hearts in this manner? 

We know how when Kittle things happen to 
us we are apt sometimes to say. " Well, luck 
seems to be against me today." How foolish! 
Is it not the outcome of some act which we 
ourselves have done? Again, one may possess 
a body strong and vigorous enough to stand 
abuse for vears. "Then, later on, when some 
malady makes life a continuous pain, stretched 
out over months, or even vears, we are unable 
to see the cause of it, or too often refuse to do 
so, but instead try to continue old habits, and 
complain against fate. 

And so it is with Karma, which is but the 


name Theosophy gives to this law of cause 
and effect, or adjustment. Often Karma acts 
in one life. One can see examples all about 
of abuse and dissipation in youth, followed by 
degenerate and sordid manhood and woman- 
hood. But some are overcome by disaster or 
so-called misfortune, for which there is no 
apparent cause in their lives. Can we say that 
Karma is not exacting payment for a debt long 
deferred? Sometimes when a man or a 
woman seems to be having a hard fight iu 
life, may it not be the result of wrong deeds 
or thoughts in a former life? If we could 
always remember that “ Each man is his own 
creator, creating his future life by his present," 
what a beautiful future we could be building. 
We must reap that which we have already 
sown, but in our daily life it is our privilege 
to sow what seed we will for future harvests. 
When men really believe, and not merely say 
the texts above quoted, will they not strive to 
put into life more of unselfishness, and less 
of greed; more of compassion, and less of 
judgment of the other fellow; more of earnest 
endeavor, and less of irresponsibility ? 

Then too, there is the brighter side. “ That 
which a man sows, that shall he also reap." 
Good deeds come back as well as bad deeds. 
Many a person is what we commonly say 
“ Born under a lucky star,” but in the light of 
Theosophy that lucky star, as the accumulation 
of all the noble unselfish thoughts and deeds 
of former lives, belongs to him. Has he not 
won it through action and aspiration toward 
the higher things of life? 

Karma waits at our side, and when we have acted, 
or not acted, she adjusts the effects so as to teach 
and train us. We have freewill; the future is 
absolutely in our hands. Karma, if we so choose, 
will show us her face as friend; it is always inner 
peace for those who walk with her. 

A Younc STUDENT 


The Leader in Europe 
(CONCLUDED FROM РАСЕ 14) 

On the following day Katherine Tingley and her 
party went to Groningen, a quaint market town of 
some 275,000 inhabitants and important commercially. 
Here Mrs. Tingley spoke the same evening to a 
densely packed house in the “ Nieuwe Schouwburg," 
a theater, and the best hall in the city. The meeting 
was attended by the Professors of Groningen Uni- 
versity and their families, professional men, news- 
paper representatives and the best people in the city. 
Ап interesting event took place here. An interpreter 
was needed and there was no one on hand. While 
the house was filling suddenly one of the Dutch 
comrades said that he had just heard that a young 
man then in Groningen had lately visited Point Loma 
and that he spoke English well. Messengers were 
dispatched to find him but they returned saying that 
he was then in the Theater itself to hear Mrs. Tingley 
speak. On being asked he at once consented to in- 
terpret her lecture and did so remarkably well. 'The 
gentleman just referred to is a university graduatc 
and a great student and much interested in Theo- 
sophy, and the following day he applied for member- 
ship in the Organization. The papers of Groningen 
were not only respectful without exception, but even 
laudatory, and Theosophy is now being talked of on 
every corner of the town. 

Another large meeting was held at Arnhem in the 
largest hall of the city, the " Musis Sacrum," and 
another crowded and successful meeting held. 

Detailed reports of the meetings are expected and 
will appear later. 

The Dutch Theosophical Magazine Lotus Knoppen 
is widely read and goes among the best people of 
the country. RECORDER 
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THE PAST SHALL LIVE AGAIN 
| From Lowell’s “ТО THE PAST” 
WHATEVER of true life there was in thee 

Leaps in our age’s veins; 
Wield still thy bent and wrinkled empery, 
And shake thine idle chains ;--- 
To thee thy dross is clinging, 
For us thy martyrs die, thy prophets see, 
Thy poets still are singing. 
Here, mid the bleak waves of our strife and care, 

Float thy green Fortunate Isles 
Where all thy. hero-spirits dwell, and share 

Our martyrdoms and toils; 

The present moves attended 
With all of brave and excellent and fair 
That made the old time splendid.— Selected 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
J 
Question Is the environment into which we 


are born the result mainly of our 
own past action or is it our share of national Karma? 


A little consideration of the 
Answer subject will I think show that 
our Karma is partly individual; partly that of 
the family into which we are born; of the 
community, nation and race to which we be- 
long, and also in a sense of the whole of 
humanity. To say that it is entirely individual 
would be contrary to the teaching of Uni- 
versal Brotherhood and of the interdependence 
of the whole human race. | 

A little study shows clearly that each nation 
has its own special characteristics in which 
every individual of that nation shares to great- 
er or less extent, but at the same time there 
exists room for innumerable personal varia- 
tions. So much is this the case that any one 
of wide experience with men of different 
nationalities is almost invariably able to dis- 
cern quickly to what race any individual with 
whom he may come in contact belongs. For 
instance, although English and Americans of 
English stock have so much in common in the 
matter of language and habits coming down 
from a long past, yet anyone who is observant 
can quickly detect the difference of nationality. 
Similarly there are marked differences to be 
observed among persons from different sec- 
tions of the United States or even from differ- 
ent sections of such a small country as Eng- 
land. For instance, a Yorkshireman has cer- 
tain peculiarities that distinguish him from a 
Cornishman; a New Englander can easily be 
distinguished from a Southerner or a Western 
man. All these are but the outward indica- 
tions of differences in character and feeling, 
however slight these differences might be, 
could we but analyse them, for there is nothing 
in the outer nature of man that does not have 
its roots in the inner nature. 

In saying the above the characteristics of 
a man of cosmopolitan experjence and educa- 
tion are not overlooked, for there are some men 
whose experience has been so wide that the 
marked peculiarities or phases of development 
in character that might have been representa- 
tive of the community or even nation to which 
they belong by birth may have been to a large 
extent wiped out, or overshadowed and made 
less prominent and yet not entirely removed. 

It can be clearly seen from a study of his- 
tory that there are times when all the individ- 
uals of a nation seem to share more generally 


in the national Narma, such as for instance in 
times of war or great national calamity or in 
times of general prosperity. And again there 
are times when the whole national Karma may 
be said to focus in one individuality, in which 
event, as seen especially in times of war, it 
may be that the personal Karma or phases of 
it may be held in abeyance. 

William Q. Judge, writing on the subject 
of Karma, speaks of three fields of action 
which operate respectively upon man: 1. In 
his mental and intellectual nature; 2. In his 
psychical or soul nature; 3. In his body and 
circumstances. Furthermore there is that 
Karma which is now operating in our present 
life; there is that which is held over from the 
past but which has no field for operation at 
the present time, being inhibited due to the 
working out of other lines of Karma which 
will not permit its operation and being held 
over until a future incarnation; and the third 
class, that Karma which we are now making 
or storing up by our present thoughts and 
acts and " which will operate in the future 
when the appropriate body, mind, and envir- 
onment are taken up by the incarnating ego 
in some other life, or whenever obstructive 
Karma is removed.” 

One further important point to be borne in 
mind is that no part of our nature and no cir- 
cumstance of our lives is exempt from law 
and that it is by the operation of law that we 
are born in any particular race, nation, and 
family to share in the racial, national, and 
family Karma, and also that therein, in these 
broader fields of Karma our own personal 
Karma to greater or less extent in any incarn- 
ation finds room for expression. 

From all the above, it may be said that our 
Karma is in part the result of individual past 
action and in part our share of national and 
even racial Karma, the relation of one to the 
other varying. STUDENT 

Jt 
What is the difference between 
the intelligence exhibited by ani- 
Is it merely 


Question 


mals and that possessed by man? 
a difference in degree? 


In The Key to Theosophy 
Answer Н. P. Blavatsky says: “ The 
difference between animals and man is this: 
the former are ensouled by the ‘principles’ 
potentially, the latter actually.” In The Secret 
Doctrine one of the fundamental statements 
on which the whole teaching is based is as 
follows: 


The fundamental identity of all Souls with the 
Universal Over-Soul, the latter being itself an 
aspect of the Unknown Root; and the obligatory 
pilgrimage for every Soul—a spark of the former 
— through the Cycle of Incarnation (or “ Neces- 
sity") in accordance with Cyclic and Karmic law, 
during the whole term. In other words, no purely 
spiritual Buddhi (divine Soul) can have an independ- 
ent (conscious) existence before the spark which 
issued from the pure Essence of the Universal 
Sixth principle, — ог the ^ ovER-sovrL,— has (а) 
passed through every form of the elemental world 
of that Manvantara, and (b) acquired individuality, 
first by natural impulse, and then by self-induced and 
self-devised efforts (checked by its Karma), thus as- 
cending through all the degrees of intelligence, from 
the lowest to the highest Manas, from mineral and 
plant, up to the holiest archangel ( Dhyani-Buddha). 


The kev to the answer lies in the distinction 


х 


between the terms “by natural impulse” and 
"by self-induced and self-devised efforts.” 
The intelligence that we see operating through- 
out nature in all the kingdoms below man is 
the general intelligence of nature; that is, 
their evolution proceeds through natural im- 
pulse coming from a common source, guided 
and governed by the general laws of nature. 
But once the human kingdom is entered a 
new factor is introduced and henceforward 
development and evolution take place by means 
of “self-induced and self-devised efforts." 
That which distinguishes man from the lower 
kingdoms and in fact makes him man, is the 
incarnation of Manas, the human soul, through 
which man gains se/f-consciousness. Until 
the human kingdom is reached there is no 
real self-consciousness but only an approxima- 
tion thereto in the case of the higher animals, 
which is especially exhibited in those animals 
which come into close association with man. 
The basis of all life is the monad, Atma- 
Buddhi, which contains the potentiality of all 
the principles, these coming into development 
gradually as the monad journeys on its pil- 
grimage from kingdom to kingdom. The dis- 
tinction between the intelligence exhibited by 
animals and that possessed by man may be said 
to be that between the lower nature and the 
higher. The latter can properly only be pre- 
dicated of man and implies his conscious co- 
operation with the higher laws of nature. On 
his part effort is required in order to act in 
harmony with these laws. In a measure he 
has become a part of them and himself aids 
in carrying them out. He realizes that he has 


- two natures and must consciously follow one 


or the other. He feels, as does the animal, 
“natural impulse," but he not only has the 
power but it is his duty to control it and at 
times to resist it. On the other hand the 
animal has only natural impulse and is guided 
by it and under its control. The general in- 
telligence of nature working through the ani- 
mal kingdom suffices for its support and gen- 
eral well-being, and were man to live naturally 
so far as his outer nature is concerned it 
would act thus also for him and he would have 
the instinctive knowledge for self-preserva- 
tion as have the animals. Man has, however, 
abused the knowledge of nature which should 
be his by right and consequently has to suffer. 
In this sense the intelligence of the animals. 
is far ahead of that of man, but not consciously 
so; nor will it always be so for this is a part 
of the birthright of man which he will regain 
as he purifies his nature and lives in accord- 
ance with the Higher Law. Generally speak- 
ing, the animal, except where it comes under 
the direct influence of man, has no choice save 
to follow natural impulse. But man has the 
choice to follow or to abuse it. In other words 
he has the power to be one of the lords and co- 
workers of nature instead of, as are the ani- 
mals, nature's servant. STUDENT 


THE man to whom the universe does not re- 
veal directly what relation it has to him, whose 
heart does not tell him what he owes himself 
and others — that man will scarcely learn it 
out of books. . . . 

There is no more lovely worship of God than 
that for which no image is required, but which 
springs up in our hearts spontaneously, when 
Nature speaks to the soul, and the soul speaks 
to Nature face to face—Goethe 
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Men апд Times 

HE French mind tends to think of history 

much more in terms of men than we 

do. Of the two theories that it is the 
occasion. which calls forth the man, and the 
man that creates the occasion, they incline to 
the latter. A statue to Rousseau has just been 
unveiled, and Minister Briand, in his eulogy 
of that curious personality, credited him with 
the parentage of modern Liberty : 


. The Liberty born of the breath and cries and 
tears of Jean Jaques, his child so weak that it was 
all but a product of his fancy — but it was our liberty 
which lives from him and through him. . . . His 
wandering shade, going the world around and leav- 
ing everywhere its track, and well-nigh everywhere 
creating liberty... . 


One might as well ascribe to an explorer 
the creation of the new land upon which he 
plants a flag. The common sea of human con- 
sciousness, upon which as little separate per- 
sonalities we swim about so busily, slowly 
heaves up some great idea. And then someone 
sights it first, perhaps shows the way. The 
civilization of the time collects upon it, mines 
it. cultivates it, gets what is possible of its 
wealth — and finally goes elsewhere. Then 
the land goes down, has its surface washed and 
renewed, and in time reappears. In the green 
depths, therefore, are all the great continent- 
al ideas upon which humanity has ever lived. 
The idea of universal brotherhood is just 
emerging. The peaks are above the surface. 
More or less completely, it has been up many 
times before. But men, having partaken of its 
iruits for awhile, left it — and the left lands 


sink. Yet it is the one and only soil upon ` 


which Theosophy will grow. Perhaps ages of 
bitter experience will now have taught men 
to stay there, once again that they find it. 
It need never sink. С; 


“1пз{ап{апеоиз Propagation’ of 
Epidemics 

DOCTOR points out with regard to the 
germ theory of disease, the following 
difficulty. The grippe visited America 
in 1842, appearing.suddenly and spreading all 
over the United States in a day. In St. Peters- 
burg in December 1778 it struck down 40,000 
in a night. And there are many other such 
instances recorded. How were the germs car- 
ried and propagated so fast? “There are 

surely some missing links from that chain.” 
If the germs propagate the disease, what 
propagates the germs? The same question 
might be asked with reference to the sudden 
appearance of such epidemics simultaneously 
in several widely separated parts of the civil- 
ized world, with reference to plant epidemics, 
and even with reference to cases where no 
germs at all have been found, such as waves 
of crime or of thought. It would be easy to 
collect enough instances to show that the world 
of men is connected by links as subtle as the 
ether that transmits light and electricity, and 
tar too quick in their capacity of transmission 

to wait for steamers to cross the Atlantic. 
But why make a difficulty out of it? Can 
we not speak to each other across oceans, 
without any perceivable, or even conceivable, 
communicating medium? Cannot light girdle 
the earth seven times in one second? If the 
electric spark can cause the movement of re- 
mote iron filings, and the sun kindle our fires 


or twist our compass needles through his nine- 
ty million miles of distance, why is it wonder- 
ful that brain should affect brain and body 
body? 

In the phenomenal world everything is ex- 
tended widely over what is called “ space,” 
and we can only get from one thing to another 
by passing over a vast number of intermediate 
things. So, when we find light appearing in 
a place a couple of hundred thousand miles 
distant, in one second after it has been with 
us, we have to infer that it has a traveling vel- 
ocity of some 200,000 miles a second. But 
some geometricians tell us that our three-di- 
mensional space is only a limited form affect- 
ing physical matter, and does not necessarily 
qualify other things besides physical matter. 
Distance is an obstacle due to our limitations, 
but it may not exist for beings that are not 
subject to those limitations. The idea that a 
thing cannot appear in different parts of the 
earth without having to be propagated along 
the surface is an assumption. We are all 
closely united, and the life of each one is 
important in its possible influence on the lives 
of others. STUDENT 

The Divining Rod 

HE use of the divining rod for discover- 

ing the location of underground water 

and metals is of ancient origin and wide- 
ly extended acquaintance; and the endeavor 
of scientists to prove that its action depends 
entirely upon the involuntary movements of 
the diviner himself, who knows beforehand 
where the water and metals are to be expected, 
is an instance of the curious bias of judgment 
possessed by them. As as been so often re- 
marked by clearer judgments, the arguments 
by which scientists seek to overthrow facts 
which they do not want to believe would also 
overthrow the facts that they do believe; since 
to effect their proof they are obliged to impugn 
the reliability of the best witnesses and to 
reject the very kinds of evidence upon which 
science itself relies. 

A writer in the Scientific American says 
that an investigator found that the points of 
the rod turned downward independently of his 
will, but that more complete tests showed that 
this was effected by unconscious changes in 
the inclination of his body. In the first place 
it is unwarrantly arrogant to assume that pre- 
vious users of the rod in all ages would have 
remained ignorant of such an explanation, or 
would have continued to employ the rod if 
they found that it only told them what they 
already knew. In the second place, the facts 


show that the rod is frequently bent by the 


combined effect of the force acting on its 
ends and of the operator’s efforts to keep it 
straight. | 

Also one would very much like to know 
what, short of actual experience of facts, 
would ever inspire anyone with the notion of 
finding water by walking over the ground with 
a forked stick; and why hazel-wood was a pre- 
ferred kind, other kinds being also used ac- 
cording to the particular mineral sought. 

lt is not denied that a member of the Geo- 
logical Survev, not being a natural diviner, 
knowing where the water was located, and 
walking over the ground in the expectancy 
that the stick would move when he came to 
the right place, might trace in himself involun- 
tary actions of the muscles. But this will 
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prove nothing to the purpose, except upon the 
assumption that because I cannot do a thing, 
therefore nobody else can, and everybody who 
says he can is a humbug. STUDENT 


Nestorian Christians 

EOPLE who make a plea for Christianity - 

as the supreme religion of the world usu- 

ally forget the other churches into which 
that religion is divided and think of their own 
church. But, even were it possible for Protest- 
ant and Romish Christians to agree, and even 
if the Greek Church were added, there are the 
Syrian Christians, of whose very existence 
many advocates of Christianity are undoubted- 
ly ignorant. 

Yet these Syrian Christians can equal and 
probably excel most churches in the matter of 
antiquity and claims to authenticity. 

The Nestorian Christians of Asia Minor 
are the real original Syrian Church, and carry 
back their pedigree to the days of the apostles. 
They speak the Syriac or Aramaic language 
in which the Gospel was originally preached 
and which was the tongue of Palestine in the 
time assigned to Jesus. They are named after 
Nestorius, the leader of a revolt from the 
Church of Rome in the fifth century; and 
their church is an outgrowth of that of 
Antioch mentioned in Acts xiii. They declare 
they are descended from converts of the apos- 
tle Thomas. 

The Patriarch lives at Kochanis, a small 
town in the Kurdistan mountains, a region full 
of interesting races and antiquities. The Nes- 
torian heresy, largely a question of exact ter- 
minology in connexion with the nature of the 
Godhead, is a vague and complicated matter. 
The emperor Theodosius expelled Nestorius 
from the church as the only way to stop the 
disputes between him and the notorius Cyril 
of Alexandria. The -followers afterwards 
spread their influence into Persia, India, and 
China. STUDENT 


A Simple Oil Pump 

MINING engineer has invented a meth- 
od of drawing oil from bore-holes 
which seems to have that beautiful 
simplicity characteristic of great inventions. 
It is merely to pass a thick endless rope over 
a wheel and down into the well. As one side 
comes up saturated with oil, it is squeezed 
out with rollers. The only weight to be lifted, 
therefore, is that of the oil. One wonders 
how many other such simple machines may be 
possible, which we have not vet invented; 
whether we have not perhaps added more to 
the complexity than to the simplicity of life 

by our complicated machinery. H. 


The Christ Face in Art 
WRITER on “ The Christ Face in Art " 
comes to the conclusion that there is 
no trace of an authoritative traditional 
likeness of Christ, and says that the represent- 
ations made in different ages give a clue to 
the ideals of the respective ages. Thus the 
Christ face is the picture of an ideal. Hence 
we are surely open to new departures in delin- 
eating this conception. The negatively-good, 
undecided, effeminate Christ is the type of the 
corresponding ideal held by so many devout 
people. When we are more noble in our 
religion, we shall have a nobler representation 
of the Christ face in art. STUDENT 
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Truth Light and Liberation for Discouraged Humanity 


KNOWLEDGE cannot Бе 
separated from responsibility, 
for it confers powers that 
cannot lie idle but must be 
employed for good or for ill. 
Dut there is a tendency in human nature to 
covet knowledge and neglect the responsibility. 

The duty which increased knowledge entails 
is that of elevating our aims and ideals of 
conduct to a level above that of people who 
have less knowledge. Put in other words, this 
means that we must unfold our nature evenly 
and develop harmoniously, or else deformity 
will be the result. 

Modern scientific thought has been charac- 
terized by an inequality of development, a dis- 
proportion of growth resulting in deformity. 
Side by side with very narrow little views of 
some things, we find great penetration and 
acuteness with regard to other things. Great 
strides have been made in the study of the 
external phenomena of nature, the parts and 
functions of animals, and other outer details; 
but the accompanying views as to man's essen- 
tial nature and as to the real meaning of the 
universe have been narrow and crude. 

The chief characteristic has 
been the prevalence of what 
may be called "animalistic" 
theories. "These theories are 
marked by a pessimism, a 
cynicism, a lack of warmth and ideality, which 
well match the most narrow bigoted views of 
theology. The aim seems to be to represent 
man as nothing more than a higher animal and 
to deny him anything more than the life of 
groping his way darkly amid his propensities 
and delusions. He is made subject to the 
inertia and attractive forces of matter, and 
anything superior to these is denied. Yet, 
with strange inconsistency, the pronounce- 
ments of his "intellect," itself alleged to be 
a product of matter, are asserted with an 
arrogance incomparable. 

The word “materialism” is liable to much 
misunderstanding. It may mean merely an 
honest attempt to get down off the plane of 
unpractical superstition and put science on a 
basis of certainty and practical usefulness. Or 
it may mean animalism. Often we attack the 
latter meaning and the former is put forward 


The Age of 
Scientific 
Superstition 


Cynical 
Animalism 


as a defence. Theosophists 

Natrownen are bound to withstand this 
e ter animalistic tendency wherever 

Sense it may be detected, even 


though its presence may be 
unperceived by the one who is unconsciously 
advocating it or advocating a theory that in- 


volves it. 
If man is evolved from matter alone, then 


SUBSCRIPTION 
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All remittances to the New Century Cor- 
poration must be made payable to “ CLARE 
Tuurston, Manoger,” and all remittances 
by Post-Office Money Order must be made 
payable at the Sax Disco Post-Office, 


though addressed, as all other com- 
munications, to Point Loma, California. 
No. 8 


matter must contain all the potentialities that 
have unfolded and will unfold, together with 
a self-developing power. It must, in fact, fill 
the place of the ultimate Unknowable, the fun- 
damental Being about which nothing can be 
predicated save that it exists. The picture 
which certain schools of scientific thought have 
substituted for the theological idea is indeed 
a strange one. Starting with man, as at pre- 
sent found in Western lands, we glance back 
over the pages of those fragmentary annals 
known as history. The races that preceded our 
own were, it is said, not so advanced; the races 
that preceded them still less advanced; and 
so we go on until we come to races which 
did not have any civilization. Beyond them 
it is supposed that the chain 
continues through the various 
gradations of the animal king- 
dom, then through the plant 
to the mineral kingdom. And 
all this evolution is represented as taking place 
of itself. It is evident to a logical mind that 
on this theory the primordial atom which was 
the parent of all this evolution must have con- 
tained within itself the potentialities of the 
whole subsequent fabric, together with a power 
of self-development. In it must have been 
contained the eternal Idea, the omnipotent 
Will, the infinite horn of plenty. Should we 
not bow down in meek adoration of that mar- 
velous atom, the source of all, the sustainer of 
all, the inscrutable end of all! 

Man, according to this theory, finds himself 
mysteriously present in the midst of a bound- 
less universe of unknown possibilities which he 
is seeking to discover. Nature, once his parent, 
is now his slave; that mighty brain of his, 
once evolved by the atom, has taken the bit 
in its teeth. Man is omnipotent — or, on sec- 
ond thoughts, one is not quite sure whether 
this is correct and whether 
man is not, according to the 
theory, a helpless piece of 
driftwood. It is such a won- 
derful blend of pessimism and 
conceit that it is not easy to grasp. 

Is it not a wonderful picture, to imagine 
some great physicist standing in his laboratory, 
investigating nature and finding out things 
about it? Does it not incite one to ask, 
Whence came all those marvelous properties 
he is discovering? How many more of them 
may there not be? And nature seems like a 
great passive entity that is endowed with all 
these marvelous powers, discovered and undis- 
covered. and allows itself to be dissected with- 
out a word — an infinite storehouse of treas- 
ure which would all lie utterly sealed up and 
useless if man did not dig for it. Апа yet 
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the genius and initiative of man was itself 
evolved from this very same passive indolent 
nature! Scientists tell us they are plain mat- 
ter-of-fact people, not given to metaphysical 
conundrums; and it is as well they tell us so, 
as otherwise we might be inclined to doubt it. 


The plain matter-of-fact 

The Two state of the case is that we 
Great stand face to face with two 
Mysteries great facts: our own mysteri- 


ous being, and that mysteri- 
ous entity we call nature; the former ever- 
active and assertive, the latter passive and 
waiting to be operated upon. Both of them 
boundless and unfathomed. It is possible to 
proceed much farther than this in the discus- 
sion of the relation between these two, their 
origin, and so on. The process of discussion 
has given rise to philosophies innumerable, 
physical and metaphysical, ontological, mon- 
istic, dualistic, and so forth. Of these by far 
the most comprehensive, self-consistent, and 
luminous is the one outlined by H. P. Blavat- 
sky in The Secret Doctrine, in the language 
of some of the oldest books in the world. It 
stands, to the other philosophies, in the rela- 
tion of a masterkey to a bunch of keys, or a 
common root to a list of words. 

But, though we must have our metaphysics 
on a rational basis, yet in the practical duties 
of life we are not concerned with ultimates. 

: We have to take, as our axi- 

Right Thought. iis the fact that we are here 

Right Action ; a 4 

are Ines: alive and conscious, and that 
dependent there is a universe around us. 
The plants and animals all do 

this easily without question; but we have a 
self-conscious inquiring mind, which makes the 
problem more difficult. But this mind has to 
be ruled and regulated, like the other faculties. 

The universe is an eternal existence (no 
other hypothesis is worth a moment's consider- 
ation) and we are a part of it. Within us 
moves a Power which we cannot fathom; it 
is the mainspring of all our life and thought ; 
from it come all knowledge and will and as- 
piration; it impels to action. There are also 
a great many other lesser forces, which we 
recognize as the same as those which move the 
animal and other worlds — the forces of desire 
impelling to self-preservation and self-gratifi- 
cation. These lesser forces, however, take on 
a far stronger aspect in man on account of his 
intelligence. Life teaches us that these propen- 
sities are for the maintenance of the animal 
nature, and that if made to drive the chariot 

of intellect, they will become 


Self-control exalted into devouring pas- 
ef Forces sions which lead to misery 
€f Life and destruction. Consequent- 


ly, we are driven to seek that 
in us which is higher than the passions. At 
this point, however, we are hampered by a 
thick deposit of old theological ideas, overlaid 
by a mechanical way of thinking derived from 
science. 

Instead of seeking for that in our nature 
which is superior to the vicissitudes of the 
mind and emotions, we imagine a dogmatic 
God with a set of theological conceptions at- 
tached; or, abandoning this, we try to argue 
ourselves into the belief that the phenomenal 
world can somehow be sufficient to itself and 
form.its own cause, and that our life springs 
from nothing and to nothing will return. 


TWENTY. 


The old crude theological dogmas have 
ceased to enchain some minds, but they have 
been replaced by an equally absurd outfit of 
scientific superstitions and catch-words which 
becloud the mind and lead it from the path of 
clarity and common sense. The elaborate in- 

vestigation of the quantitative 


Fact- laws of dynamics in physical 
Grinding matter, the intimate study of 
Strabismus chemical reactions, the minute 


scrutiny of physical structures 
and functions in physiology, have filled so 
large a sphere in the mind that they warp the 
judgment in other concerns. Scientists want 
to extend the dynamical relations of physical 
matter to include the whole realm of being, 
to explain everything by chemical reactions, 
or to make the visible functions of the cell 
responsible for all. Hence we enter the do- 
main of investigation with preconceived for- 
mulas in the mind and are prevented from 
an unobscured vision. But can we not look 
at our life without these hard and fast dog- 
matic creeds of science? We are conscious of 
incentives nobler than self-interest — of love, 
forbearance, devotion to duty, etc. Must we 
then wander off the straight track to discuss 
whether or not these can arise from the move- 
ment of matter within the brain, whether 
the soul can be weighed, and so on? No; 
there is no need to get back to the everlasting 

dynamical and physical way 


Honorable of looking at things. Let us 
Activity rather investigate these forces 
the Teacher by the test of experience and 


use, cultivating them in our- 
selves, without speculating as to their exact 
origin, utilizing them as powers in life and 
observing their effects. 

In short, why not study man as he is, here 
and now, accepting him as a present fact, in- 
stead of going into theories as to his origin? 
Why not study nature and see how much we 
can find in her, instead of cramming our heads 
with scientific superstitions about her? 

What a situation — that science, the cham- 
pion of practicality, should be getting us into 
a rut of superstition and unreality and shutting 
us out from the realities of life with a curtain 
of mental conceptions that have no reality be- 
hind them! Surely in after years this will 
be known as the age of scientific superstition, 
of dynamical bigotry and persecution! 

The right stand to take is "I am a man 
(or I am a woman) and a Man (or a Woman) 
I will be, come what may. My Soul is my own. 

I will show forth its strength 


The Dignity and its beauty. I care not 
(f Human whether I am immortal or not, 
Di£nity whether I have a Soul or not. 

I am human and human I 
will be.” With such an attitude towards life, 


one would be in the way of discovering facts 
about oneself and about the Soul and immor- 
tality and nature. The phantasmagoria of 
three-dimensional space and moving atoms 
might vanish from the imagination and enable 
other modes of perception to arise that would 
give life a new meaning. Апа everywhere 
there are signs that the spirit of man is rising 
up against the tyranny of ideas and trying to 
assert itself as a living fact in face of the 
theories. The growing recognition of brother- 
hood as a fact in nature will prove Soul the 
paramount fact of life. STUDENT 
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A Larger View of Human Life 

HEN we reflect on the vastness of the 

universe, even within the scope of 

man’s perceptions and the reach of his 
intellect; and contrast this with the smallness 
of the limits assigned by man to his own 
powers and to the duration of his own life; 
we must be struck with the incongruity. It 
is not that man should play so small a part 
in so large a drama, but that he should have 
the power of linking his imagination and his 
interests with it and yet have no share in it. 
This is the incongruity. 

I read the annals of past empires and see 
centuries on centuries and millenniums on mil- 
lenniums stretching back into an indefinite past. 
I read until I seem to be almost an actor in 
those bygone dramas. Yet I only came into 
being a few years ago, and must for ever 
vanish from this earth in a few short years, 
never again to visit that drama that will 
roll ceaselessly on without me! Intolerable 
thought! The animals know nothing of Egypt 
and Greece; but that a being with an intellect 
so capacious as man’s should live and die as 
an animal is supposed to live and die is incon- 
ceivable. Again, I can measure distances so 
vast that no terrestrial measures will define 
them and they have to be measured in “ light- 
years"; and amid all this vastness I am but 
a microscopic speck of dust! Can there be 
such an awful chasm between man’s aspira- 
tions and his realizations? Again, what a 
small thing is any one person’s personality 
amid the myriads of humanity! Is our sense 
of existence to be for ever confined to that 
small circle? 

These thoughts indicate the lines of the fu- 
ture development of man, an evolution of his 
consciousness from the plane of personality 
and its kindred limitations to a larger sphere 
wherein it partakes consciously of the greater 
life of the universe and of humanity. That 
the Soul of man actually has such an extended 
life is a teaching of Theosophy; and the des- 
tiny of man is so to link or identify his mind 
with the Soul that he may raise his self-con- 
sciousness to that same high level: The Soul 
lives on through incarnations, manifesting it- 
self again and again in human form on earth, 
though the unawakened mind knows it not. 
But the knowledge of that Soul can be shed 
on the mind when the mind has by its purifi- 
cation and evolution prepared itself therefor. 
And the sphere of action of a man is not for 
ever confined to the limits of physical action. 
Nor are the mysteries of the relationship be- 
tween his own and other people's personalities 
to be for ever unsealed; for he will one day 
learn what is the meaning of that strange liniit- 
ation, personality, and what is his true rela- 
tion to others. 

As we are still hugging the phantoms of dead 
creeds and superstitions belonging to ages when 
man's knowledge of the world was much more 
limited, we need to supersede these by beliefs 
which give to man a more elevated place in 
the universe and make him a being worthy of 
his own intelligence: beliefs based upon the 
knowledge of nature and historv possessed bv 
the advance-guard of the race who have al- 
ways stood ready to share their knowledge and 
experience with all whose lives and aspirations 
have made this demand on their own higher 
nature, on their divine birthright. STUDENT 
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A Humorist’s Philosophy 
R. G. B. SHAW wakes up every morn- 
ing to find himself discussed from 
some new standpoint. But he must 
have the satisfaction of feeling that people 
are at last sifting out the grains of real phil- 
esophy which he has mixed with so much 
other matter, and seriously considering them, 
He has but to press the best of his ideas a 
little further to find it what he thinks it now is 
—a working religious basis. 

Says one of his exponents: 

The central idea is the conception of the under- 
lving energy of life as the world-will. Shaw has 
conceived this as a force — the Life-force, as he calls 
it — eternally seeking expression by instruments of 
greater certainty and power. 


This is the creative Will of the universe. 
The instruments are whatever has life, man 
highest among these. The urge in man to 
climb higher is the urge of that Cosmic Will. 
In all his efforts to transcend himself he is 
lending himself to that force, expressing it, 
and by the same efforts expressing his so-far 
unexpressed but ever pressing fuller Self. But: 


The Life-force must not be imagined as standing 
apart from ordinary things. . . .Just as there is 
no such thing as poverty, but only poor people; 
just as there is no such thing as happiness, but only 
happy beings; . so for Shaw there is no such 
final and complete thing as the world-will, but only 
a world willing itself toward ampler certainty of 
its end. 


The thinking mind will not and cannot stop 
there. It will take two more steps. Just as 
the idea of poverty is abstracted from the con- 
templation of poor people, and happiness from 
the consideration of happy people: so the idea 
oi moral height, whether clear or vague, when 
real and living — that is, when a force in con- 
duct — is abstracted by consciousness from the 
touch of something higher than itself, from its 
perception of something higher than itself. 
А man cannot lift himself by his own boot- 
straps. With constant effort that something 
higher is attained. But immediately the con- 


ception rises because a yet higher degree ОЁ 


being comes into view. Mr. Shaw is trving 
to avoid the pitfalls of the theological contro- 
versies about the nature of God. It is that 
which is at once always in sight of every man 
as his inspiration, yet always beyond; always 
being attained, vet unattainable for its infinity ; 
indefinable because the next step upward, open- 
ing a new view, will dissolve the definition. 
As human consciousness rises, this Supreme 
passes into it in manifestation, is assimilated, 
and is the urge towards its own manifestation; 
yet there is always more, higher, beyond. The 
higher that human consciousness rises, the 
more clearly does it feel itself in the presence 
‘of something greater than, and beyond, itself. 
From that it constructs its ideal, and by that 
it raises itself. 

And further: if each human being is an 
etfort of this Divine to find manifestation, a 
something upon which divine work has been 
«lone, would it not be very poor economy to 
let death bring to naught any one of such half 


finished products? The man has not exhaust- 
ed the possibilities of life; rather he is but now 
beginning to understand them. Surely he will 
return, resume the splendid task, find new ties 
to his fellows, expunge from his mind the 
animosities and petty ambitions that have hin- 
dered his real work for ages, stopped his intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth. Collectively men 
must become one Brotherhood if they are to 
manifest the infinite phases of one Divine. 
The whole theory leads on to brotherhood and 
to Reincarnation, for only thus can the infinite 
Harmony, thus far unheard and almost un- 
conceived, find and perfect its kevboard. "Thus 
completed, the theory is Theosophy. STUDENT 


Positive and Negative Tonics 

Е seem to have devised as yet no real 

test by which we can estimate a posi- 

tive advance or recession in human lon- 
gevity. There is a negative advance, due to 
the removal of certain agencies that kill. 
Whether there is a positive advance we do not 
know; the evidence on the whole is the other 
way. The average has crept up to 32, 33, and 
here and there 35 years. The causes of this 
small movement have recently been summed up 
by Dr. Wiley, and it will be seen that they are 
mostly negative, the removal of agencies that 
kill. 

Only half as many children under 5 years 
of age now die as was the case a quarter of 
a century ago. This is because they are no 
longer poisoned to death by foods which they 
cannot digest. In other words we understand 
the limitations of an infant’s digestive powers. 
But there is no evidence that the children have 
as yet more initial vitality than they had several 
generations ago. 

Another factor in prolonging human life is the 

check to the ravages of typhoid fever. 
We know about drainage and the ways in 
which typhoid spreads. We no longer permit 
ourselves to be poisoned by sewage, but there 
is not the slightest evidence that we are more 
resistant. 

Another factor adding to the length of human life 
is the outdoor treatment and segregation of con- 
sumptives. Scientific investigation has established 
the fact that tuberculosis is an infective dísease. 


In other words we treat the consumptive bet- 
ter, and by segregating him we protect others. 
But the others are not any the more fortified 
against it. 

Progress in surgery and especially in asepsis and 
anti-sepsis, is another cause for the prolonging of life. 
This, clearly, ranks exactly with the other 
causes; it is an avoidance of poisoning. 

Still another cause for the increasing length of 
human life is in the hygienic education manifested 
not only in the family, but in the common schools, 
the high-schools and the universities. 


This means that in a quarter of a century or 
more we have learned the value of sunlight, 
fresh air and water; something about the 
necessities of diet: and that girls need ex- 
ercise like boys. Here, it is true, we have 
something a little more positive. 

Life statistics have been kept for too short 


a period to enable us to say very much. But 
it looks as though, when we have proceeded 
along these lines as far as we can, when we 
have minimized every physical cause of death, 
we shall perhaps have brought the life length 
up to thirty-six or thereabouts. It might reach 
a little further, certainly nowhere near the 
biblical 70 or the classic century. To approach 
them we must do something to the mental lite 
of the individual. The general habit of mind 
is to seek for pleasure in directions which are 
injurious to the body. So far as matters of 
diet go, the public seem inclined to awake to 
this truth. But every individual knows that 
there are plenty of other reforms he must 
make before health is open to him. 

The great natural tonic, the positive pro- 
ducer of longevity, is happiness; until mankind 
is happy it never can be healthy. And it can 
never be happy until brotherhood is the motor 
in thought and conduct. With brotherhood in 
the air, nine-tenths of the fear which darkens 
human consciousness — fear of want, poverty 
and starvation, fear of the acts and motives 
of others — would vanish. One of the chief 
among all the causes that lower the flame of 
vitality is fear. 

So the task of positively lengthening human 
life lies far beyond the province of medicine 
and hygiene. They can but remove some of 
the barriers to the work of the great positive 
agent. STUDENT 


A Human Document 
HE English IIome Office has been trying 
to acquaint the people with facts about 
their drinking habits. In order to get 
the facts, public houses in London and in eight 
provincial towns were watched and the enter- 
ers counted. Неге are some figures for 
twenty-three average saloons in London, four 
day's counting, twelve hours per day: 
Women 39,541 
Children (!) 10.746 


Taking one of these at random, the figures 
were: 


Women А Б 3332 
Children. (in arms, 136) 1389 
Men 3533 


Most London streets half a mile long con- 
tain more than twenty-three saloons, and there 
are many hundreds of such streets. London 
contains about one-sixth of the total British 
population, 

America appears to be rapidly, and justly, 
deciding that the use of alcohol is a pure — 
and purely unnecessary — evil, one, moreover, 
that can be abolished by a stroke of the pen, 
and is making that stroke in State after State. 
England may now watch results. 

If the Home Office will placard its figures 
for those twenty-three houses, and subjoin a 
statement of the total number of houses in 
London, the placard will constitute a treatise 
on Eugenics and on Sociology and on Politi- 
cal Economy and on Civilization, and a sermon 
and a jeremiad. It would be the table of con- 
tents to the most appalling “ human document” 
that ever challenged the realists. STUDENT 
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Runic Remains in Sweden 
Г a preceding issue (vol' хі, no. 6) we 
found that the inscription on the famous 
rune-stone, Rókstenen, plainly showed 
the existence of song and saga in Sweden a 
thousand years ago, although the records from 
this time are very scanty. In the picture today 
we see one more of these indisputable proofs. 
This one is of another kind; here it is not the 
runic inscription, but the figures, that are es- 
sential. Similar markings are to be found over 
a vast area of Sweden; partly as here on the 
rocks, but mostly on rune-stones in combina- 
tion with inscriptions. The usual way to adorn 
a rune-stone was to cut along the border a 
dragon holding his tail in his mouth, or having 
the head and tail united together by a heart. 
The dragon is the most characteristic figure of 
these old times in Sweden, and 
on wood such as in chairs, ta- 
bles, door-posts, shields, etc. it 
was worked out with the most 
elaborate artistic skill. On the 
rune-stones the dragon serves 
as a place for the runic inscrip- 
tion. The space within was 
then filled with figures in some 
connexion with the inscription, 
or most often from one of the 
most beloved sagas. 

The pictures on the Ram- 
sunds mountain are from the 
.Sigurd saga; and, as they occur 
very often, this saga seems to 
have been the most beloved one 
in Sweden. Sigurd pierces the 
dragon Fafnir with his famous 
sword. Within we find Sigurd's 
horse, laden with the treasures 
and fastened to a tree, in which 
are sitting the birds who in their 
song tell Sigurd of the treach- 
ery of Regin, the brother of Fafnir. To the 
left is the decapitated Regin and the trade- 
emblems of the skilled forge-smith: the ham- 
mer, the bellows, the tongs and the anvil. 
Further on are Sigurd frying the heart of 
Fafnir in the fire, and an animal which must 
be the otter, appearing in the very opening of 
the saga, and here holding in its mouth the 
disastrous golden ring, which by its inherent 
curse causes all the fearful events. 

This saga is preserved to our day in its 
Icelandic form in the Edda in a grand poem, 
and in its German form in the Nibelungenlied. 
Apparently the leading features were the same 
even in Sweden, though the persons figuring 
must have been given pure Swedish character- 
istics. 

It is worth while studying this old saga, 
which had such a wide influence over the 
minds of our Teutonic forefathers. Іп its 
present form it is a mine of deep truths, and 
it is probable that it originally had a still 
greater significance, as is the case with almost 
all the sagas and myths. According to Н.Р. 
Blavatsky, Fafnir must have represented an 
Initiate. Sigurd ate of his heart and under- 
stood then the languages of the animals, 7. e., 


‚ Greek or Arabian annalists. 


he was instructed by Fafnir in his secret runic 
knowledge and magical ceremonies until na- 
ture was an open book to him. 

It is interesting to note that these universal 
symbols of dragons and snakes, remains from 
the time when the mysteries were still alive, 
were in common use in Sweden as late as 
eight hundred years аро. A SWEDISH STUDENT 


Early Christian Remains in Egypt 
HE cities of antiquity are almost all discovered. 
The day of great archaeological finds has 
nearly passed. 


With this astonishing remark begins an ar- 
ticle on the discovery of the “ Lost City of St. 
Menas,” in the Scientific American Supple- 
ment. Tt is difficult to imagine a more reckless 
statement. Even if it applies to the cities of 
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which we have record in our scanty classical 
annals, how many more cities are there of 
which we have no record? Does not archae- 
ology constantly dig up such cities, older than 
our annals? "Then again archaeology is not 
limited to the finding of cities mentioned by 
The researches 
of archaeologists, so far, have been either in 
places suggested by preconceived ideas, or else 
accidental and unexpected; and they have been 
in but a few spots here and there. Moreover 
the science of archaeology is very young. Any- 
thing like extensive and systematic digging has 
not yet been done; consequently archaeology 
lies chiefly in the future. The author contra- 
dicts himself by adding: 


That the ruins of a celebrated city, the holiest 
site in Christian Egypt, should so long have re- 
mained unknown in the immediate neighborhood of 
so populous a center as Alexandria, scems little 
short of incredible. 


The ruined city lies in the northeast corner 
of the Libyan desert, near Beheig. an insig- 
nificant station on the new railway from Alex- 
andria to the Tripolitan frontier. The country 
is desolate and inhabited only bv wandering 
Bedouins; but was once a great center of 


Christian monachism, the patron saint being 
a St. Menas who was martyred under Dio- 
cletian. Thus a sacred city, Abu Mina, grew 
up, the resort of innumerable pilgrims. In 
the reign of Arcadius a basilica of noble pro- 
portions was erected by the emperor over the 
martyr’s tomb. Moslem fanaticism, however, 
swept all this civilization away. Now the 
springs have long dried up and the buildings 
are sand-buried ruins; the site appeared im- 
possible to locate. 

Some archaeologists, wandering about the 
desert in the hope of discovering this lost site, 
at last found an earthen vessel bearing the re- 
presentation of St. Minas; and began excav- 
ations in the locality. The result gave sufh- 
cient encouragement to induce the German 
Government to finance the work, which is now 

being carried on with several 
hundred Arab workmen. Four 
great basilicas have been entire- 
lv excavated, and many other 
sacred buildings, baths, etc. 
brought to light, together with 
the sanctuary of the patron 
saint. The basilica of Arcadius 
was entirely covered with mar- 
ble within and without and its 
roof was supported by fifty gi- 
gantic columns. It was 190 feet 
long and 166 feet broad in the 
transept. 

There are vast remains of an- 
cient Christianity; but those of 
the monastery are the most re- 
markable. It covered an area 
of ten-and-a-half acres, and 

. was larger than St. Peter's at 

Rome. The pavements of more 

than fifty rooms, corridors and 

halls have already been un- 
earthed, and an amazing quan- 
tity of marble porpliyry and fine granite found. 

Thus there is much to be discovered about 
this ecclesiastical period of Egyptian history; 
and, as usual, we are finding that everything 
was on a grander scale than it has usually been 
considered prudent to suppose. STUDENT 


Man: Divine or Pithecoid ? 
ITE Ancestors of those who are termed by us 
| the most ancient peoples of the world — now 
called respectively the Aryan Hindüs, the 
Egyptians, and the oldest Persians, on the one 
hand, and the Chaldees and Phoenicians on the 
other . . . were governed by the DIVINE DYNASTIES, 
i.c., kings and rulers who had of mortal man only 
his physical appearance as it was then, but who were 
Beings from spheres higher and more celestial than 
our own sphere will be, long Manvantaras hence. 
It is useless of course to attempt to force their 
existence on sceptics. Their greatest pride consists 
in proving their patronymic denomination as cater- ' 
rhinides; which fact they try to demonstrate on the 
alleged authority of the Coccyx appended to their 
os sacrum, that rudimentary tail which, if they only 
had it long enough, they would wag in joy and 
forever, in honor of its eminent discoverer. These 
wil remain as faithful to their ape-ancestors as 
Christians will to tailless Adam. -— Н. P. Blavatsky,. 

The Secret Doctrine, ii. 328. 
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The New Diet out again, again reproducing the pure quali- the air passages. But not necessarily; and 


ROFESSOR CHITTENDEN has been 
continuing his plea in favor of a greatly 
reduced dietary standard, a plea which, 

based upon careful experiment, he has been 
making for several years. Recent scientific 
research on the individual cell has come in 
collaterally to his support. His text, this time, 
is the case of the well-known Mr. Horace 
Fletcher. This gentleman, finding himself sev- 
eral years ago in ill-health, apparently break- 
ing down, tried the unusual experiment of 
steadily reducing his food — especially the ni- 
trogenous part of it — whilst greatly increasing 
the time spent in eating it. His health much 
more than came back; some definite maladies 
disappeared; and his physical and mental en- 
durance is still growing. This year Professor 
Chittenden tested him again for the latter, 
after four years. He is fifty-nine years of 
age and not in training; but his record for 
endurance “ far surpassed " that of young and 
vigorous athletes in full training and was bet- 
ter than at the test of four years ago. He still 
eats very little and only when positively hun- 
gry. To put the case technically, his nitrogen- 
ous metabolism is about 7 grams per day, that 
of the ordinary eater being often 30 and over. 
The latter should remember two things: 

(1) Nitrogenous food is a stimulant which 
we have learned to demand, and we mistake 
the demand for hunger. This stimulant is as 
costly to the body as any other; and after it 
is over there remains the labor of removing 
the waste, also a very costly process, and, if 
any hitch occurs, so far as the nitrogen waste 
is concerned a very dangerous one. 

(2) The amount of actual nitrogenous waste 
and wear necessitated by cell work is very 
small; replacement of this trifle is really all the 
nitrogen we need; the rest of the food should 
be fuel, carbonaceous and saline matter. А 
leading part of the digestion of this is done in 
the mouth, and most dyspeptics can therefore 
immediately bring their trouble to an end. Re- 
duction of the nitrogen intake leaves the de- 
mand for a stimulant unsatisfied; there may 
be some sense of the lack. But when this is 
passed the beginning of health is entered upon. 

M. D. 


Species in the Mineral Kingdom 

HE discovery of meta-elements has sug- 

gested to more than one chemist that 

each of the known metals and other 
elements are comparable to biological species 
in the most modern acceptation of that term. 
" Species" is a line drawn round all plant 
or animal individuals which, while not yet 
identical, closely resemble each other. The 
latest view is that each species really consists 
of a number of sub-species, permanent, and the 
members of each of which exactly resemble 
each other. The small variations within each 
species are due to the temporary unions of 
the sub-species, the offspring exhibiting in var- 
ious degrees the qualities of the two parents. 
But these sub-species being permanent, the 
further offspring are always sorting themselves 


ties of the grandparents or great-grandparents. 

A discovery pointing in the same direction 
has been made with respect to the metals. Sir 
William Crookes, examining certain rare met- 
als, first of all yttrium, found that any given 
sample of it was really a compound consisting 
of ingredients each of which, while behaving 
chemically exactly as yttrium, gave a slightly 
different spectrum. Some other metals have 
been similarly resolved, and the complexity of 
their spectra suggests that the same is true 
of them all. Paracelsus may hereafter be jus- 
tified in his declaration that what we call 
gold is a compound of more than one “ gold,” 
one only of these deserving to be called pure 
or to be used in medicine. But we do not 
understand his directions for the separation. 

The metals in fact bear upon them the marks 
of evolution, of the struggle for existence. All 
the intermediates may once have existed be- 
tween say gold and mercury. Nearly all were 
wiped out, all save those that clustered close 
around the two great types. Апа these, still 
persisting, make up the compound metal we 
know. Even the main types are sometimes so 
close as to occupy the same compartment in 
Mendelveff's table, for example nickel and co- 
balt. 

One day we may discover some way of 
reading the mysterious history of metals by 
direct reading of their “ memories." Whatever 
they have passed through must have left its 
traces, somewhat as the thread of a Poulson 
phonograph retains clearly enough to repro- 
duce exactly all the infinitely complex sound 
impressions made upon it. No one has the 
least idea how it does so, save to suggest that 
its magnetic lines are somehow altered. The 
microscope reveals nothing. There are certain 
metallic alloys, identical in chemical composi- 
tion, which yet behave differently according to 
the order and way in which the ingredients 
were added — the phenomenon known as Hys- 
teresis. We read the history from the behav- 
ior. As we make the Poulson thread reproduce 
what is hidden away in its metallic molecules, 
so we may one day make any fragment of any 
metal or element relate to us in some way all 
that it has passed through. STUDENT 


Death by Drowning 
N Elgin physician and professor in a Chi- 
cago school of medicine, has thrown a 
good deal of light upon what is ordinar- 
ily called drowning. In such cases it is as- 
sumed that the cause of death is the entry of 
water into the bronchial tubes and lungs. He 
maintains, on the strength of careful examina- 
tion of drowned persons and resuscitation of 
them after as considerable interval as six hours, 
that the water does not enter the tubes and 
lungs until affer real death, and is therefore 
not the cause of it. Before real death, the 
entry of water is checked by persistent spasm 
of the glottis. Asphyxia then supervenes, and 
the non-breathing body is steadily chilled down 
to the temperature of the water. Finally it 
dies; and then, it may be, water flows into 


the fact that no air is found on the recovery of 

the body does not prove that murder was com- 

mitted and the body then thrown into the 
water. 

Since, as it appears, vitality may remain pre- 
sent though latent even for hours after respira- 
tion has stopped, and that when death comes, 
the chilling of the body may have been its 
cause, the first step is to use heat. The body 
is placed in hot water, which is furthermore 
flung upon it from a height. If the work is 
going to be successful the spasm of the glottis 
will presently relax and attempts at breathing 
begin. The bathing is then stopped, the pa- 
tient wrapped up in blankets wrung out of 
hot water, artificial respiration continued until 
breathing is well established, and the patient 
is put to bed. This program has been tried by 
a number of physicians throughout the country 
and very favorable results reported. 

There are no certain signs of death known 
to medicine, short of rigor mortis. It has 
even been maintained lately on good authority 
that we must go further than that for certainty, 
as far as the commencement of decomposition. 
But some, at any rate, of the cases of rigor 
mortis are due to the coagulation of the muscle 
fluids and absolutely imply death, M. D. 

Is the Earth Getting Hotter? 

Со seem very loath to admit 
the possibility that the temperature of 
the earth is not falling but rising. Yet 

such evidence as there is, very recent, points 

in that direction. It is possible that the fact 
itself, if it is a fact, is also recent. "The evi- 
dence comes under two heads: the omnipre- 
sence of radium, and the universality of radio- 
activity. The geologist Strutt has examined 
scores of rocks, finding all of them to contain 
more or less radium. It varies in quantity, 
but this variation does not seem related to the 
igneous or sedimentary origin of the rock. 

The amount is very much more than would be 

required to maintain the heat of the earth. 

Either, therefore, it exists only in the crust, 

or the earth's temperature is rising. 

Another chemist, Mr. Campbell, has con- 
ducted some delicate experiments on a number 
of metals and their salts, finding them also 
radio-active, though in a less degree than radi- 
um. Thwing also, experimenting on small 
cylinders of various metals and rocks, has 
found them to have a temperature gradient 
of their own. But the heat they are able to 
maintain, so far as is yet known, is less than 
that necessary to maintain the general tem- 
perature. It is evident that the ancient doc- 
trine of eternal flux is strictly true. There is 
disintegration everywhere, and, presumably, 
parallel integration. It now remains to esti- 
mate the amount of radium in relation to the 
depth in the crust of the rock containing it. 
If it should be found constant at all accessible 
depths, or to increase, there can be no reason 
for suggesting that at a certain point it ceases 
to exist — except the preconception that the 
earth is in process of cooling. STUDENT 
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RODNEY'S MONUMENT, SPANISH TOWN, JAMAICA 


Rodney's Monument 
PANISH TOWN is the old capital of Ja- 
maica. It was to Port Royal, the sea-port 
of Spanish Town that the British admiral 
Rodney brought his prizes in 1782, after his 
victory over the combined French and Spanish 
fleets under de Grasse, which victory saved 
Jamaica from invasion. 


Shipping Irish Scenery to America 
I? is reported that Philadelphia has recently 
received a consignment of 200 tons of the 
basaltic columns of the Giant's Causeway. 
The Causeway not being in a legal sense an 
ancient monument is not under special pro- 
tection, and the Irish courts decided that the 
stones belonged to a company; so presumably 
it is legal to sell them. In former days people 
made pilgrimages to favored spots, but now 
they prefer to annex as much as they can 
of the favors and bring them home to their 
magpie's nest. STUDENT 


Facts About Tortoises 

ORTOISES have most of their bones 

outside their bodies; for what we al- 

ways call the shell is not really a shell 
at all. It is not in the least like the shell of 
an oyster, mussel, or snail; nor even like the 
shelly armor of a crab or lobster. It is really 
a part of the skeleton; and a close examina- 
tion will show that it is made up of two parts: 
an upper one called the carapace, and a lower 


one called the plastron. The carapace is made 
partly of the middle joints of the backbone 
and of the ribs, which are very broad and flat 
and are fastened firmly together at the edges 
like the bones of our skull. The plastron is 
made up in exactly the same way, partly of the 
collar-bones and partly of some extra pairs of 
ribs on the lower part of the body, which 
are found only in certain reptiles. Thus the 
* shell" of the tortoise is a kind of bony box, 
covered with horny skin with five large holes, 
one in front, through which the head can be 
thrust out and withdrawn, and one at each 
corner for the legs. Hence it may be said that 
when a tartoise is frightened and withdraws 
its head and limbs, it gets inside its own chest. 

The carapace being made of bone and of an 
arched shape is very strong, and one can stand 
upon it without hurting the animal. If it were 
a true shell it would break under this treat- 
ment. 

The tortoise has no lips nor teeth, the mouth 
being very much like a bird’s beak, with sharp 
horny edges. A tortoise, eating lettuce leaves, 
just strips off shreds and swallows them whole. 
The jaws of a small tortoise are not strong 
enough to bite one’s finger; but the gigantic 
specimens found in some parts of the world 
could snap off a finger as if it were a carrot. 

Tortoises lay eggs, but do not hatch them by 
the warmth of their bodies, being cold-blooded 
animals. They bury them in holes in the ground 
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‘in the atmosphere. 


in dry places, and leave them to be 
hatched by the heat of the sun. They 
dig these holes with their feet, using 
the fore feet like picks to dig the 
earth, and the hind feet like shovels 


to push it away. In the early au- 
tumn they bury themselves and hi- 
bernate until the spring —(Adapicd 
from Rev. Theodore Wood in Lon- 
don "Tribune.") E. 


The Meadow-Lark, the Farmers' Friend 
HE American meadow-lark. 
with golden breast marked 
with black, has been made the 
subject of investigation, as to its 
diet, by the Department of Agri- 
culture. After examining the stom- 
achs of nearly 300 birds from differ- 
ent parts of the country, they found 
that 75 per cent of the contents con- 
sisted of insects — bugs, beetles, 
grasshoppers, caterpillars, etc. Thie 
bird lives chiefly on destructive in- 
sects, noxious seeds and waste grain ; 
and even when found feeding in a 
grain field it is eating insects as a 
rule. Hence the shooting of it is a 
very poor practice. STUDENT 


Conflicting Earthquake Theories 

E are told in the text-books 

that the earth is slowly con- 

tracting from loss of heat, 
this contraction causing a puckering 
of the crust, like the skin of a rotten 
apple, and so forming mountains; also that 
earthquakes are caused by the sudden "giving" 
of the rocks during this process. 

But another Professor says “all this must 
go"; itis wrong. The earth does not contract 
at all, he says; consequently there can be no 
puckering and jarring from any such cause. 
Though heat may escape through the crust (20 
miles thick), the interior does not fall in tem- 
perature. Mountain-building is caused by leaky 
ocean-floors permitting water and lava to come’ 
into contact, whereby steam is generated, 
which bulges out the crust. The fact that 
mountains occur along sea-coasts is held to 
support this view. Earthquakes also are caused 
in the same way. 

A while back was reviewed an article by 2 
scientist, who held that the weight of the crust 
was more than sufficient to prevent the strong- 
est dynamite from exploding, let alone steam. 

With such manifold and vague data to start 
from, figures may lead us almost anywhere. 

The Professor quotes Aristotle to the effect 
that the Greeks thought earthquakes were due 
to the agitation of vapors within the earth. 
which tended to escape and diffuse themselves 
But then were not the an- 
cients usually wrong? He calculates anew the 
age of Mother Earth, which he puts at ten 
million years, and rejects the radium hypo- 
thesis, which upsets all calculations of age 
based on thermal considerations. STUDENT 
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Theosophy is the quintessence of duty.— Helena Petrovna Blavatsky 


A^ interesting triangular discussion 

has been going on in one of 

our Eastern periodicals. It was 
opened by a certain parent whose little girl had 
been attending public school for two years and 
who found at the end of that time, to his hor- 
ror, that she could not do the simplest exam- 
ples in multiplication, that her writing was ex- 
ecrable and that she was incapable of reading 
with the slightest expression or clearness of 
enunciation. This parent, before bringing his 
woes to the attention of the public, decided 
that he would find out, if possible, where the 
fault lay, i. e., whether the girl were stupid and 
mentally incapable, or whether school methods 
were poorer than in the days when he (the 
father) went to a country school house. Не 
knew that two years under the "primitive" 
methods of his childhood had left him per- 
fectly capable of doing the things his child 
could not do at all. More than that, he knew 
that something or other had awakened in him 


‘a great love of learning at the early аре of 


eight, while his child was indifferent about her 
books to an exasperating degree. He took her 
out of school and gave her a few weeks of 
personal attention on his own part. At the end 
of that time the child showed a marked inter- 
est in her books and had learned the three R's 
very acceptably. Then he stated his case in 
the papers. 

This made a bad showing for the public 
school system and, not unnaturally, one of the 
teachers retorted in behalf of the schools, de- 
claring that the child could not possibly have 
learned so rapidly under the father's tuition 
had she not been getting in those two years a 
wonderful foundation of “development and 
awakening," upon which this father had but 
to build. 

The father then re-entered the lists, speak- 
ing not from the standpoint of a teacher, 
nor one reminiscent of the good old times. but 
from that of a business man. He said: 


. of apprehension. 


The Method vs. the Child 


There is no enthusiasm, no fervor, no energy in 
what they do. That is the criticism that is being 
made of the children of today everywhere, and it 
suggests a situation that certainly justifies a feeling 
Enthusiasin and energy are at the 
bottom of all real success in life. A spirit of don't 
care never achieved results worth while in any di- 
rection. And yet it seems to be the actual fact that 
the children of today are lacking in vim, listless in 
their work, taking little sturdy interest even in play. 
It is the complaint on every side among employers 
of boys and young men that they bring but a vague 
attention to their work even when they mean well. 
They have as a rule no enthusiasm nor energy and 


LETRILLA que llevaba por registro en su 
brevario la Santa Teresa, Espana, 1515-1582 
Nada te turbe; 
Nada te espante; 
Todo se pasa; 
Dios no se muda, 
La paciencia todo lo alcanza, 
Quien 4 Dios tiene 
Nada le falta. 
Solo Dios basta. 


no power of concentration. Sometimes they are 
awakened to these qualities by their employment and 
become competent; but on the whole the young 
people of today are not a reassuring company. 


There is an educational problem, no doubt 
about that. This controversy is but one of the 
many signs which betray a lamentable lack of 
faith in existing educational methods, not to 
speak of an equallv lamentable lack of know- 
ledge concerning the child’s nature and needs. 
To a degree the father understood his child's 
intellectual needs — for it is noticeable that 
the moral question, so ubiquitous today in edu- 
cational discussions, was not mentioned — but 
he did not know the remedy. His experiment 
in giving a ehild personal attention was in the 


nature of an experiment, one no busi- 

ness man could find time to continue. 

The school assumes to understand the 
child's real needs, but results do not go to 
show that this assumption is a defensible one. 
The whole thing calls up to the mind a vivid 
recollection of the picture we used to have on 
the last page of our school drawing-books, 
which represented two little chickens, each 
strenuously tugging away at a worm that was 
stretched in agony between their tightly-set 
little bills. Below the picture was the care- 
fully printed caption: “ Which will win?” 
Nothing was said about the worm. The same 
question is being asked today in the educa- 
tional world by combatants over various meth- 
ods — but what about the child? Supposing 
one does win — what good word can be said of 
a victory that sacrifices the child in the process? 
Has not the time gone by for mere experi- 
ment? The Ràja Yoga School at Point Loma 
holds that it has and, what is more to the 
point, is demonstrating this before the eyes of 
the whole world. Those who will not look 
will not see this, but such are becoming fewer. 
The educational eves of half the world are 
already turned this way. STUDENT 


The Work of à Woman Explorer 
FE women have undertaken anything in 
the nature of exploration which equals the 
accomplishment of Mrs. Leonidas Hub- 
bard in Labrador. Upon the death of her hus- 
band, who perished in his attempt to explore 
further into that little-known country, this 
courageous woman determined to complete his 
unfinished task. Accompanied by three In- 
dian guides and a young Eskimo, she followed 
the Nascaupee and George rivers to their sour- 
ces and traveled through six hundred miles of 
unknown country, accomplishing the trip in 
about two months. 
Аз a result of her efforts the world is richer 
than before in knowledge of the topograpliy, 
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climate, fora and fauna of Labrador. As her 
visit was made in the months of July and Au- 
gust, nature was at her loveliest there and Mrs. 
Hubbard in her report gives many glorious 
nature pictures. Owing to the clear sparkling 
atmosphere the coloring is indescribably beau- 
tiful. She calls it a land of rainbows. To 
quote from the report made by her to the 
American Geographical Society, the first part 
describing a most unusual and beautiful sight, 
a caribou migration: 

On August 8 we came upon the migration, and 


* 


Through the caribou belt other game was more 
abundant also. Every day mother ducks with their 
flocks of little ones were seen, and a number of 
geese were taken. Gulls and loons were there in 
numbers, and ptarmigan were very plentiful as far 
as the head of the Barren Ground Water; but be- 
yond none were taken until we reached the post. 

Along the lower part of each of the rivers signs 
of foxes in large numbers were found, and the lem- 
mings on which they feed made us not a little 
trouble. They were about in thousands, and the 
ground was so perforated with their holes as to re- 
mind one of a porous plaster. 
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THE GREEK THEATER, POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


saw one herd in which there were thousands. We 
did not find them again in such numbers, yet for fifty 
miles of our journey they were seen in smaller herds 
every day, and sometimes many times a day. 

They were in summer dress of pretty brown, shad- 
ing to gray and white on the under parts. The ant- 
lers were in velvet and of immense size, and males 
and females were already herding together. Ap- 
parently they had been in occupation of the country 
for some time. 

From Ptarmigan Point, on Lake Muichikaimats, to 
the head of Long Lake, on the George River, the 
country was a network of their trails, in the wood- 
lands and bogs, cut deep into the soil, on the barren 
hillsides broad, dark bands converging to the cross- 
ing place at the river. North of the Height of 
Land we passed at intervals long piles of whitened 
antlers; and along the shore opposite our camp of 
August 15 a broad band of white caribou hair, four 
feet above the river, told of their crossing and re- 
crossing while shedding their winter coats. 

Only once in passing this part of the country did 
we find trace of their enemy, the wolf. Throughout 
the journey we did not see any. but once. while 
running down the lower George River, a lonely cry 
came down to us from one high up on the moun- 
tainside. 


In the lakes fish seem abundant, though we trav- 
eled too fast to do much fishing, and the nets were 
not once in the water. There are brook trout, ouna- 
niche and namavcush, some whitefish, in the lakes, 
and in the lower George the sea trout and salmon. 

The flowers are beautiful, though not so varied as 
in the home country. All along the Nascaupee blos- 
soms of the Labrador tea filled the air with their 
fragrance and pale laurel grew in abundance. Now 
and then we crossed great beds of blossoming cloud 
berries and everywhere the star flower and bunch- 
berry showed their white blossoms. 

One day while ascending the Wapustan River, 
Gilbert handed me a dandelion, and during the day 
I saw several of them, but did not find them again 
throughout the journey. On the upper Nascaupce 
the pink bells of the low cranberry showed in the 
carpet of glossy green, and near the water the blos- 
soms of the dewberry. 

Violets grew along both rivers, but most beautiful 
of all was the twin flower. Its delightful fragrance 
first attracted my attention and looking down I saw 
the long trailing vines. 

At Ungava masses of this beautiful flower creep 
along the foot of the mountain, while indoors in a 
pot on the window sill Mrs. Ford, the agent's wife, 
treasures two tiny clover plants, almost afraid in 


her eagerness to believe that they really were clover. 

There was a wonderful clearness in the atmo- 
sphere, which made landmarks miles away seem very 
near and clothed the far distant hills with color in- 
describably beautiful. In the blue of the hills and 
the waters and the sky there was a peculiar silveri- 
ness, which, with the white of the reindeer moss and 
the dark green of the spruce forests, touched in 
places with tender green of the white birch and pop- 
lar, made a combination of color which I think can 
scarcely be surpassed in beauty anywhere in the 
world. In a way which I could neither describe nor 
understand, it was comforting. 
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Of her own part in the expedition Mrs. 
Hubbard recently said: 

My husband was misdirected, broke down, and 
perished of exhaustion. 1 determined to finish the 
work in which he had fallen. I told no one lest I 
I should be opposed. Publicity would have led to 
enforced abandonment of my scheme. 

My outfit consisted of two tents made of balloon 
silk. I had also two canvas-covered canoes. 750 Ibs. 
of provisions, two rifles, three 22-caliber single-shot 
pistols, and a 32-caliber revolver. 

Mrs. Hubbard followed the route taken by 
her husband, the exhaustion consequent upon 
following which cost him his life, for some 
distance inland, and then broke into new and 
unexplored country along the courses of the 
Nascaupee and the George rivers. Of these 
she reports: 

These rivers were of great breadth and very асер. 
The George was at one part three miles across. The 
rapids were exceedingly dangerous, and we traversed 
the whole lengths of the streams in canoes, which 
were managed by the men who accompanied me. I 
did not meet a living person over a stretch of 350 
miles, and the only signs of human life were the 
skeletons of some deserted wigwams. STUDENT 
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WATCHWORDS 
FOR 1908 


To live to benefit mankind is the 
first step.—H. P. Blavatsky 


Self-knowledge is of loving deeds 
the child.— H. P. Blavatsky 


God-like perfection is the great 
goal for a human soul to strive 
after.— W. Q. Judge 


call upon you to arise and see 
within yourselves that a new 
and brighter day has dawned 
for the human race. 

— Katherine Tingley 


A New Year's Call to Duty 

ITH our hearts still full of Christmas 

joy we find ourselves at the threshold 

of the New Year. What new glad un- 
foldment of life shall it bring to boys and girls? 
And how are we going to set to work to make 
1908 a year that shall link young hearts every- 
where in a more joyous, uplifted effort to 
serve, than has ever before been made? 

First of all, as in all moments of high 
thought and true feeling, our hearts turn in 
gratitude to the great Theosophical Teachers, 
Н. P. Blavatsky, William Q. Judge, and 
Katherine Tingley. "These Teachers are al- 
ways so close when we think high thoughts 
and make high resolves, because it is these 
Great Souls who have given the people in the 
world the magic touch that has awakened a 
longing to live to serve Humanity. 

So much has happened in 1907 to encourage 
the young folk. Mrs. Tingley has prepared 
for the opening of two more Ràja Yoga 
Schools. The prospect of more comrades-in- 
arms, equipped with Raja Yoga, makes us 
feel stronger and more enthusiastic in our 
Work. And we feel a great joy in knowing 
that so many boys and girls in Europe have 
shared with us the inspiration of the presence 
of the Founder of the Raja Yoga Schools. 
We resolve to look deep into our hearts and 
rouse into activity more of the love and 
strength which the knowledge that we are div- 
ine tells us are there for us to call forth. 

Of course we know that there are weak 
places in us to strengthen. Perhaps, nay, 
surelv, if our purpose is deep enough it will 
make a firm place under the weak spots and 
gradually strengthen them. If we look at our- 


selves honestly we shall see that another thing 
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we need, in order to do away with warped 
places in our natures, is to work steadily. A 
great writer once said that all along the path 
of life are to be met people who just fail of 
having a great power to help with because they 
cannot be counted on for long. There is 
always a place and a time when they weaken 
— sometimes when a breath from their div- 
inity would have lifted them into a higher 
realm of effort, if they had only kept on 
steadily a little longer. The story of how 
wisdom and poetic inspiration came to Tali- 
esin, the greatest of the Welsh bards, illus- 
trates what may happen to many another, if 
he could but acquire steadiness of effort. 
Long ago a woman living in Wales, who 
studied the arts of magic, had a son who was 
her despair. She saw that he was not going 
to be a success in life. He had neither the 
grace and strength of form that would make 
it possible for him to become a knight and win 
glory by feats of arms; nor had he the wit 
and wisdom that would make the great King 
Arthur and his knights value his services as 
a counsellor. So Caridwen, for this was the 
unhappy mother's name, resolved to brew some 
magic liquor in a great caldron from which, 
so her books on magic told her, would proceed 
inspiration and wisdom for her son. | 
Every day Caridwen gathered herbs which 
she placed in the caldron, herbs of which 
she knew the magic properties, and from 
which she knew would issue “the blessed 
drops of Inspiration and Science " that would 
make the person whom they touched a sage 
and a seer, whose knowledge of past and 
future would make him sought after by the 


highest in the realm. 
Caridwen set an old blind man to keep the 
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fire burning under the caldron; and to stir it 
she appointed a lad, whose instructions were 
that he must keep on unceasingly for a year 
and a day. Only from a caldron of magic 
herbs thus watched and steadily stirred could 
come the magic drops of Inspiration. 

But Caridwen like many other people who 
try to use magic to carry out their own per- 
sonal purposes and desires, forgot, or never 
knew, the one thing that might have won her 
son the magic gift. She set him no task that 
took a year and a day's steady application to 
duty to complete. And one day towards the 
end of the year while Caridwen was out gath- 
ering herbs, the mystic drops burst from the 
liquor in the caldron and fell on the boy who 
was stirring it. 

In a twinkling he became enlightened; he 
saw all the past and all the future, and felt 
the inspiration of a bard. He knew his divin- 
ity in short, and withal knew even his present 
danger and how to escape from the revengeful 
anger of the disappointed mother, who came 
home to find the caldron broken, the magic 
drops escaped, and all her labor of no benefit 
to herself or her son. 

A year and a day! Не was willing and 
able to keep on for that period of time un- 
falteringly — and the great gift came — the 
gift of the soul that is so close to many a 
boy or girl. Taliesin’s wisdom and inspiration 
gave him the power to serve nobly. His name 
means “Radiant Brow,” and was given to 
him only after he had won his guerdon by 
steady work. 

May 1908 find many boys and girls whose 
deep purpose and devoted attention to duty 
bring such a gift of the Soul to make them 
better fitted to serve nobly! GENTIAN 
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A New Year’s Letter 
EAR Children All Over the World: 

Happy New Year! It is with joy 

ringing in my heart that I write these 
words to you. I feel, here in Lomaland, as 
if I were sitting in a secret room where 
beautiful gifts were being made and the child- 
ren for whom they were intended had guessed 
very little about them. Well, you are the 
children and not very many of you know what 


is being prepared for you here at Point Loma. 


You have heard by this time that your Lotus 
Mother of Lomaland has visited many coun- 
tries of Europe this autumn and has met many 
of the children there. She went just like the 
fairy godmothers in the stories, not for her 
own pleasure, but because she knew that she 
was needed there at that very time. She went 
to prepare something for the New Year. 

From land to land Lotus Mother went, find- 
ing everywhere people who would willingly 
give up everything they had to help to bring 
happiness to the world. They had been long- 
ing to do something for years but did not know 
just what to do. And because they were not 
thinking of themselves, and therefore really 
could help, Lotus Mother showed them what 
to do, and opened up the way for them, and 
now they are happier than they have ever been 
before; for they have Lotus Mother’s promise 
that they shall have Raja Yoga Schools, and 
in two beautiful forest homes Raja Yoga work 
has actually been begun. 

So that now the friends of children with 
Lotus Mother at their head are working hard 
to prepare for these schools where you may 
grow wise and noble. Lotus Mother is work- 
ing hardest of all; she must see that all is 
done in harmony with the Law; she has to 
cheer and help all the others when hope begins 
to fail and they grow weary; she has to be 
always on guard so that enemies may not de- 


HILDREN OF LIGHT, as ye go forth 
into the world seek to render noble 
service to all that lives.--- Katherine Tingley ` 


stroy what is being done; she is looked to for 
help and advice from all parts of the world. 

The students in Lomaland are working busi- 
ly too, to fit themselves to be teachers in the 
Schools. They are learning to know the heart 
of things so that they can respond to the 
heart-cry of the children; they are learning 
to listen so attentively to conscience that her 
voice will never be silent when they need to 
hear; they are learning to work without praise 
or pay but just because they love to do right, 
for until they do this they can never teach the 
little ones that “Life is Joy." And Lotus 
Mother is guiding them in all this and teach- 
ing them in wonderful ways what they need to 
know of books, music, art, industries, science, 
and the household matters that make life 
happy and beautiful. 

Now what are you going to do to prepare 
yourselves for all that will come to you from 
Raja Yoga? Begin to be worthy; begin with 
this New Year. Try to be heroes for the 
Right — never cowards who do what is wrong 
and selfish just because others do it. It is 
harder for children to do this who do not live 
in blessed Lomaland, for here every person 
and everything seems to sing a glad song when 
the children do right. Here too the feeling 
of responsibility has been awakened. They 
know, even the tiny tots, that whenever they 
do wrong, this makes it harder for all other 
little ones to do right and thus Lotus Mother's 
great work for Humanity is hindered. They 
have learned to care about this, and so they 
rejoice in conquering the little evil doer in 
themselves, knowing that in this way they 
make shorter the time that must pass before 
the world becomes a happy place for all the 
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children who have needed Ràja Yoga so long. 
Many years ago a little girl was told that 


: what she wished whenever a star fell would 


come true. She stood 'out on the snow-cov- 
ered earth looking up at the stars, one New 
Year's night. She thought of playthings, of 
pretty clothes, of many things, but none of 
them seemed worthy of a wish that the stars 
were going to make come true. How could 
she expect a star-fairy to do anything just for 
herself! But as she said to herself “I will 
wish for something that will make everyone 
happy," a star shot gleaming across the sky 
and she felt that a star-fairy had gone on 
an errand that would help her wish to come 
true. 

After that when she used to watch the stars 
she often found that just when there was a 
shooting star she was thinking of something 
else and had no time to say her wish before 
the star had gone. Then the little girl thought 
“I will think my wish so hard all the time, 
I will so keep it in my heart that the star 
can read it there and know." And because her 
wish was for Brotherhood and for True Com- 
rades such as Raja Yogas make, it came true 
and she is a happy worker in Lomaland today. 
Let the stars remind us of this great wish 
we can keep in our hearts for the Light of 
Brotherhood and Ràja Yoga to come to all 
the children in the world. 

You see in the picture the Raja Yoga tots 
waving the flags, wishing the nations “ Happy 
New Year. They say: We will stand by 
your flags for Brotherhood until your children 
are ready. Our hearts are strong and brave; 
they hold the love of all the nations of the 
earth. We see lights gleaming in the distance 
where other Ràja Yoga Schools have begun 
their work. There other comrades will grow 
up. Together we will make “Happy New 
Years " for all the world. SKYLD 
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LAST SUNDAY AT ISIS THEATER 
“The Larger Hope for Humanity."— Point Loma 
Orchestra Delifhts Large Audience 
A LARGE audience filled Isis Theater last 

Sunday evening. А special Christmas 

program had been announced and the 
Point Loma orchestra rendered several selec- 
tions which were received with great appre- 
ciation by the audience. Two addresses were 
given on " The Larger Hope for Humanity," 
bv Miss Elisabeth Bonn and Mr. Cranstone 
Woodhead respectively. From the latter we 
make the following extracts: 

“In venturing to speak of a Larger Hope 
for Humanity we naturally feel ourselves cir- 
cumscribed by the very conditions which tend 
to hide these wider, truer and nobler aspira- 
tions from the eyes of our fellow men in these 
early years of the 20th century. 

"Almost everyone will freely admit that 
there are higher ideals than those which we 
find actually crystallized in the social and poli- 
tical customs, and the living thought life, of 
even the most advanced of civilized nations, 
but there is a wide diversity of opinion as to 
the best way of promoting a beneficent nat- 
ural progress into the future. 

" In endeavoring to find a clue which shall 
unravel the myriad lines of interwoven life- 
growth of man and nature, it is at once clear 
that no ideal can be of permanent value which 
is not derived from the actual and living truth 
of the natural science of things existent. No 
aspiration can uplift which is not according to 
the law. No effort for improvement can be 
effective which is not consistent with the latent 
possibilites of the world in which we live. 

" Moreover, as all that we see and know, 
in addition to a much greater all, which we 
neither see nor know, is under the control of 
the Great Law, which ever works for the per- 
manent good of all Creation, it is well for us 

' to lay aside our petty personal worries as to 
our trifling share in the great scheme, and take 
the wider, saner, and much more deeply inter- 
esting view of the evolution of all created 
things, which will alone teach us our proper 
place in the universe, and bring us wisdom, 
Joy and peace. 

“ What then is the Larger Hope for Human- 
ity? Where does it lie? What is its founda- 
tion? How сап we know it and feel it for 
ourselves ? 

“These are questi i i 
most vital ey io n ce pue 

st man and 
Mb d c aspirant after true pro- 
gress. eir solution i ; 
portance to Шот: кш ызы; ge 
temporal existence are so i ener > 
: е worthy of serious 
consideration. 

“To the Student of Theosophy who has de- 
voted his life to the elucidation of this ques- 
tion, there is one central fact which illumines 
the whole field of inquirv. It is the long-for- 
gotten truth that “ Brotherhood is a fact in 

nature,” and that forgetfulness of self and de- 


votion to the welfare of others beget a view- 
point of enlightenment, which clarifies the at- 
mosphere of discernment, and enables the in- 
quirer to form increasingly correct ideas of the 
world with which he is surrounded, and also 
of that aspect of it which is represented by his 
own limited individuality. 

“The advent of Christmas-tide is one of 
those yearly events which the cycles of time 
bring round in constant succession. From time 
immemorial the period of the year when the 
sun stands still in his recession, and turns again 
towards a coming spring of renewed activity, 
has been celebrated by the people of all nations 
as a time of glad rejoicing. The midnight of 
nature is passing. The dawn is at hand. Ver- 
dant and prolific mother earth will bloom once 
again in all the richness of fruit and flower. 
The sun is reborn in the Heavens. Such are 
the outward facts of Nature patent to the 
senses of physical man. 

“Ви, as П. P. Blavatsky has well said, 
such events as these have always more than 
one aspect. It is not only a new opportunity 
which occurs in physical nature. The whole 
life of man is affected by the event. There is 
a shining forth of the inner consciousness also, 
occurring at this Christmas-tide of the earth, 
—a light which illumines the more hidden 
aspects of man's nature, a returning glimpse of 
the golden age of the past, which breaks forth 
in an access of joy and gladness and good 
fellowship and charity to all. This corres- 
ponds to the midnight illumination of the soul, 
— it is the spirit of Brotherhood which draws 
near at Christmas-tide, and if we will, it may 
so mold our inner being, that the coming year 
may bring forth the blossoms of better things, 
and the fruits of a nobler and higher life. 

“It cannot be too often reiterated that the 
Christmas Festival has historically no connex- 
ion whatever with the birth of Jesus the Nazar- 
ene. The history, tradition and mythology of 
all nations speak of this festival from the im- 
memorial past. With the ancient Egyptians it 
was celebrated under the symbol of a new born 
child. With the Jews it was called the ‘ Feast 
of Lights,’ and the lights were understood to 
represent the light of the world. With the 
ancient Druids it was kept with sacred cere- 
monies in their temples at Carnac and Stone- 
henge. Processions of white robed priests 
crowned with garlands, and carrying torches 
represented the ancient mystical idea. With 
the degenerate Romans it was degraded into 
a vearly Saturnalia. During the pontificate 
of Julius I, however, about 350 A.D., it was 
decided by the fathers of the Romish Church 
that this ancient and time-honored festival 
should be adopted into their formal ceremon- 
ial, and so the birthday of the Nazarene was 
thenceforth decreed to have taken place at 
this period of the year, although this was not 
actually the case. 

“And just as there was a Christmas long 
before the time of Jesus, so there was a Christ 


which we find referred to in ancient philo- 
sophic literature many centuries before his 
birth. 

“ Бог of a truth the Christos or Christ prin- 
ciple is in the heart of every man, and may be 
found by him who seeks diligently for himself. 
It is not that which can be described by words, 
nor can any man say ‘Lo, here is Christ, or 
lo there!’ It is the divinity within, — the spirit 
of Brotherhood — the consciousness of the 
presence of that which is spoken of in all the 
ancient sacred scriptures, under every sort of 


_allegory and parable as the God in the Heart 


of Man. 

“The Larger Hope for Humanity then, is 
the fact that he is essentially divine. This 
fact has been so long forgotten that it is almost 
lost sight of today in the teaching of the 
churches. Yet it is the central point in the 
teaching of their own Master, as it was in 
that of the Masters who preceded him. Un- 
wise religious teaching has taught man that he 
is by nature a worm of the dust, wicked, and 
unworthy of eternal life. Confusing the lower 
nature, (by the conquest of which he realizes 
his own true character) with the divine soul 
of man, teachers of so-called religion have 
taught that which they did not understand. 
They have been blind leaders of the blind. 
They have not realized the teaching of their 
own Master who taught that we are all ‘ Tem- 
ples of God, and there is “а Light which 
lighteth every man who cometh into the 
world.’ 

“The Larger Hope for Humanity lies in the 
recognition of this fact, and its foundation is 
the discovery of it, each man for himself, 
as no man can do it for another; nor is it 
necessary or possible for any priest or minister 
to intervene. 

“ Опе of the principal ways in which this 
larger hope for Humanity will be realized in 
the future is by the right education of children. 
Unwise education has, in the past, too often 
left children devoid of that proper self-depend- 
ence, true self-respect, and self-control which 
is so necessary for the formation of character. 
The foundation of the Raja Yoga training at 
Point Loma is the causing of all the little ones 
to understand from their very earliest baby- 
hood, that they are dual in their nature, and 
that they can make the higher side of their 
character take control. This is the meaning 
of the words Raja Yoga or Royal Union. The 
results are now well known throughout the 
civilized world, and educators of children are 
everywhere seeking light upon the subject. 

“It would be well for us if we would look 
well into this spirit of Christmas-tide which 
comes about us at this yearly festival and dis- 
cern somewhat of its inner meaning. If we 
could hold it as a part of ourselves into the 
coming year and expand it into a wider tolera- 
tion, charity and love for our fellowmen, the 
results would greatly help our discernment of 
wherein lies our Larger Hope.” ^ OBSERVER 
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Gustaf Vasa, a King among Kings 
(CONCLUDED FROM LAST ISSUE) 

USTAF at last reached his relatives near 
Stockholm and was welcomed and hid- 
den away, for they had just received an 

invitation to the coronation of the king and 
were about to leave for the festivities. Gustaf 
begged them not to go, but to no result. 
· He alone remained and soon a servant, bathed 
in tears, rushed in to tell him the news of the 
horrible massacre in Stockholm, where the 
king had foully murdered all the prominent 
Swedes present, among them being Gustaf’s 
father and near relatives. His mother and 
sister were imprisoned to be carried away to 
Denmark. At last the king had shown his real 
nature for he threatened to make a journey 
through the country in a way that the Swedes 
should be unable to lift their heads. 

The frightful news spurred Gustaf to imme- 
diate action. He turned his steps north to the 
Dalecarlians, who had previously stood beside 
Engelbrekt and the Stures in many difficult 
Situations. The story of his adventures during 
this time, when spies were sent everywhere to 
seize him, and the wonderful way in which 
he escaped all dangers, make the most cher- 
ished reading of the Swedish youth. Here 
he was helped personally, but received no 
answer to his affecting exhortations to save the 
fatherland. The last place where he spoke 
was at Mora, when the people came from the 
church, and his statue on the very same place 
is now to us an exhortation to work nobly for 
our country’s good. It was Christmas-tide in 
the year 1520, and Gustaf had received the 
heaviest of blows, but still calm he walked 
towards the mountains to reach Norway, hop- 
ing to find a place in which he could stay with- 
out constant danger of assassination. 

Soon, however, came news of the relatives 
of Gustaf, and also many others who had 
escaped during the massacre. At last the peo- 
ple clearly perceived their danger and were 
teady to act. But the only leader to be found 
was Gustaf, and where was he then? The 
two best snow-skate runners were sent to 
follow his track and after some weeks they 
found him near the mountains deep in the 
forest. Well can we imagine how he felt it 
when the silence and the despair was broken 
by such a message! 

Then at last, recognized as Leader, he con- 
ducted the operations in a wonderful way. He 
seemed to have the wit and strength of many 
men; in his constant journeys from one place 
to another he was always found where most 
necessary, and his sharp eye noted the small 
<letails which, thanks to his care, often made 
the victory. Victory followed him in every 
direction, the king suffered heavy losses, and 
before the new vear, 1521, was ended, Sweden 
had once more shown the world that it had a 
deep-rooted life of its own that could not be 
quenched. The nation was saved. Gustaf was 
elected Protector and two years later, when 
the War for Independence was fully finished, 
King. 

The youth who, three years before. had 
landed at the Swedish coast, standing alone, 


in imminent danger, and having nothing but his 
true heart and strong hand, now sat as king of 
his country. He had rid it of its outer enemies. 


This done, the moment had come to think of 


inner enemies and initnical conditions within 
its borders, and Gustaf set about this work 
with the same victorious and unconquerable 
spirit he had ever shown. He gathered around 
himself men of the new time, called to the 
chief church in Stockholm one of Luther's 
Swedish pupils to preach simply from the 
Bible, arranged for an excellent translation 
of the Bible, that people might be able to 
judge for themselves on religious questions. 
He did not for many years define his own 
position in regard to these, but himself stood 
free, above the fight, and directed it when 
needed. His good sense and diplomacy are 
shown by the fact that Sweden had within 


Du gamla, du fria, du fjàllhóga Nord, 
Du tysta, du glàdjerika, skóna! 

Jag hálsar dig vanaste land uppà jord, 
Din sol, din himmel, dina ángder gróna. 


Du tronar ра minnen fran fornstora dar, 
Da aradt ditt namn flög öfver jorden. 

Jag vet, att du är och du blir hvad du var. 
Ack, jag vill lefva, jag vill dö i Norden. 


Thou ancient, free, thou Northland mountain-high, 
Thou silent land, delightful, beauty-throned, 

I greet thee, loveliest land in all fair earth, 

Thy sun, thy sky, thy fair and grassy fields. 


Enthroned on ancient, glorious memories, 
Wide-honored swept thy name around the earth, 
Thou art and shalt be even as of old 

Yea, in the Northland live I and will die. 


(The following note from a Swedish student ac- 
companies the above poem and translation: “It 
is one of the most beloved of our national airs and 
has the power to touch the hearts of Swedes the 
world over. It was written over a hundred years 
ago.") 


six years officially discontinued all connexion 
with the Pope and had taken its religious af- 
fairs into its own hands. The Roman Church 
ruled in Sweden only 279 years. 

Commerce was then almost entirely in the 
hands of the mighty Hanse-towns and the 
country was deeply indebted to Lübeck for 
help in the War for Independence. Gustaf 
paid all debts fully, though to do this he had 
to take the plates and bells from the churches. 
Afterwards he made commerce more free and 
did not renew the franchises which the Hanse- 
towns had held for so long a time. The re- 
sult was a war, but he was victorious as usual 
and Sweden then came to be recognized as a 
power in Europe. ; 

Gustaf Vasa had to fight all the baser ele- 
ments in his country in order to lift his people 
to a higher level. Many of those who at first 
stood by his side could not follow him in the 
rapid «development and afterwards turned 
against him. Thus in reality he stood alone 


even as King, always at the head and ever 
ready to act. Many times the future dark- 
ened around him, even in his last years a 
rebellion came near to tearing his work to 
pieces, and it looked as if all the powers he 
had fought had risen to strike a common blow. 
Old as he then was, he again exerted all his 
strength and triumphed. 

Gustaf Vasa was a highly cultivated man 
and possessed a most charming manner. He 
never lost his clear-sightedness and had an 
admirable way of expressing his thoughts. 
His stature was royal; in his presence ail 
felt the King and Leader. He was very music- 
al and loved to hear music at night, when he 
himself played and sang to the accompaniment 
of his lute. Е 

On his many private domains Gustaf set 
the people an example in better methods of 
farming and industry. He inaugurated new 
methods of tiling the ground and rearing 
cattle and horses. He was withal the great- 
est manufacturer in his country. He planned 
the canal-system, which was, however, not car- 
ried out until three hundred years later; he 
built a system of country roads, beaconed the 
reefs and shoals along the coast and built a 
new and strong navy, which was destined to 
play a proininent part as a protection to Swe- 
den long after his death. 

Education was his special care and he start- 
ed many schools; and in spite of being ham- 
pered by monks and priests he laid the founda- 
tion of the school-system, of which Sweden, 
not without cause, can be proud. By his order 
one hour a day must be devoted to music in 
every school, especially to instruction in sing- 
ing and the first elements of harmony. In 
fact there is hardly a department where his 
initiative genius can not be traced in some 
way or another. We see him, too, as the father 
taking care of his household. Touching upon 
what had been accomplished he said in his last 
speech: “ What good is achieved, it is the 
work of God and you have to give him vour 
thanks; if some mistakes and faults are to 
be found in the government, if everything has 
not been discharged so well as it ought to have 
been, then I request of you as faithful sub- 
jects your forbearance and pardon. God is my 
witness that it has not occurred from ill-nature 
or unwillingness, but from human weakness, 
I have not been able to do it better; moreover, 
my intention has constantly been the improve- 
ment and the welfare of the inhabitants of the 
country. Well I know that there are many who 
think of me that I have been a hard King. 
The time shall come, however, when the child- 
ren of Sweden will wish to raise me up again 
out of the earth, if it were possible! " 

It is said by a historian, that “ Gustaf Vasa 
belonged to a higher order of men and that he 
lived for many generations." Time has proved 
this to be true; we feel the inspiration of his 
acts and words to this verv day. In the pre- 
sent awakening of Sweden his genius plays a 
most prominent part; the spirit that impelled 
him to action is once more called forth in the 
life of the nation of todav. 
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The Headquarters ef the Organization at Point Loma with the buildings ex? the grounds pertaining thereto, are no "Community" “Settlement” or “Colony.” 


They form no experiment in Socialism, Communism, or anything ef similar nature, but are what they stand for: 


the Central Executive Office ef an 


international organization where the business ef the same is carried on, en? where the teachings ef Theosophy are being demonstrated. Midway 'twixt East анд 


philosophic Orient with (he practice] West 


Theosophical Address of 
- Katherine Tingley 
(Translated from Algeneen Handelsblad, 
Amsterdam, November 19, 1907) 

N the great hall of the Concert 

I Building, completely filled by an 

interested audience of ladies and 
gentlemen, Mrs. Katherine Tingley, 
Leader and Official Head of the Uni- 
VERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPH- 
ICAL Society (whose headquarters are at Point Loma, 
California), delivered a public address last evening. 
The lecture platform was tastefully adorned for the 
occasion with shrubs and flowers. The Leader of the 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
the “autocratic but beloved Leader of one hundred 
thousand Theosophists,” as was stated in an interview 
which appeared in one of the American newspapers, 
gave an exposition in simple words, coming from the 
heart, of what Theosophy aims at, what Theosophists 
are striving for. “For the whole of humanity it is 
a time of great unrest,” she said, “and we wish to 
bring to it a doctrine that will give peace, that can 
teach man to use the power which he possesses for 
good, but of which he is as yet unconscious. 

“Humanity is everywhere seeking. Many are dis- 
contented with the present systems of education; 
many feel that there can be done so much more for 
the happiness of the human race. In the souls of 
men there are asleep marvelous powers, and we must 
realize that man is a part of a divine system. As 
soon as humanity comes to realize this all the higher 
possibilities of life will open before him. Theosophy 
does not bring another teaching, different from that 
which Christ taught centuries ago. But in the course 
of time much of the real teaching of Christ has been 
lost. If the teaching of Christ were still known to- 
day, if it still found application in the lives of men, 
Theosophy would not be needed. Now, however, it 
is much needed, and it will restore to us all that has 
been lost from true religion. 

“In my many travels," the speaker said, "I be- 
came acquainted with many peoples who called them- 
selves Christian, but how differently they conceived 
of Christianity, how much they condemned each other 
for heresy. But Theosophy will lead humanity again 
on the right path. It will make a bond of union 
between all the different beliefs and convictions, and 
restore the brotherhood of humanity. It will lead 
humanity to the light which now shines but for so 
few. If Christ’s teaching had been understood would 


which now 
and restore man’s belief in 
ny. What would become of 
without expectation for 
T? To arouse that hope, 


or in a local Branch. 
the only prerequisite to membership. 


in the Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society may be either “at large” 
Adhesion to the principle of Universal Brotherhood is 
The Organization represents no particular 
creed; it is entirely unsectarian, and includes professors of all faiths, only ex- 
acting from each member that large toleration of the beliefs of others which he 
desires them to exhibit towards his own. 

Applications for membership in а Branch should be addressed to the local 
Director; for membership “at large" to С. de Purucker, Membership Secretary, 
International Theosophical Headquarters, Point Loma, California. 


to support that expectation, is the aim of Theosophy, 
which seeks to teach man to feel himself at one with 
the highest law of life, and so to bring him back 
to the pathway of life, on which he may walk in 
eternal light. 

" Every man has in himself the possibility of at- 
taining to a higher, a divine life. But many, too 
many, let pass the precious time and too late they 
feel how much they have lost." 

Mrs. Tingley then touched upon some questions 
which had been repeatedly asked of her. In answer- 
ing them she declared that she believed in Reincarn- 
ation, in the coming back to a higher and better life, 
in meeting again one's loved ones, because love is 
eternal. She closed with an explanation of the divine 
mission of Theosophy which, she said, “ will restore 
to man the knowledge of his divine nature and des- 
tiny, and teach him self-control and self-development. 
Through ignorance Theosophy has met with much 
opposition and indifference. Also much has been 
called Theosophy which is not. Hence there is just 
reason to criticize severely those who mislead the 
people. It is necessary also that one should study 
Theosophical literature, from which it will be seen 
that Theosophy teaches no new religion, but a new 
and correct conception of Religion." 

Mrs. Tingley's speech was listened to with keen 
interest, and received hearty applause. Today Mrs. 
Tingley leaves for Groningen. Thursday she goes 
to Arnhem, and after visiting Germany, will return 
via England to America. 


Theosophy 
(Translated from Nieuws van den Dag, November 20, 1907) 
Т a meeting, begun with an organ selection, 
in the great Hall of the Concert Building 
(Amsterdam), Mrs. Katherine Tingley, the 
Leader and Official Head of the UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
Hoop AND THEOSOPHICAL SociETy, with Headquarters 


. at Point Loma, California, last evening delivered a 


lecture on Theosophy. 

Mrs. Tingley, whose dignified and refined appear- 
ance makes a great impression on all who see her, 
gave an exposition of her teachings before a very 
large audience. Theosophy, she declared, is quite 
another thing from what many so-called Theoso- 
phists have made of it. It is no new religion which 
brings new causes for strife. It brings only peace, 
peace of mind, by making man conscious of his high 
calling. Theosophy derives its wisdom from all re- 


ligions, it is the Truth underlying all 
religions. The Theosophical Society 
asks from its members only a search 
for truth, a sincere endeavor to reach 
up to higher than material ideas. 
tolerance for the religious beliefs of 
others, and an earnest recognition of 
Universal Brotherhood — the brother- 
hood of all men. She urged her au- 
dience to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this doctrine by study- 
ing the Theosophical writings. 

Mrs. Tingley, who spoke with inspiration, was lis- 
tened to by her audience with keen attention and her 
address was afterwards interpreted into Dutch for 
those who did not understand the English language. 


Katherine Tingley 
(Translated from Nieuwsblad wan het Noorden, 
November 21, 1907) 

REMARKABLE personality is this woman, 

who travels around the world to teach and 

to bring to suffering humanity, for whom 
she has the deepest compassion, Theosophy, which 
she declares to be the only panacea for its ills. You 
may think about her teachings as you like, the work 
of this woman, who is recognized and honored as а 
Leader by thousands around the world, deserves ad- 
miration, and one has to admit at least her extra- 
ordinary force of character and energy. 

The contents of her address, delivered by her 
yesterday in the Theater, has already been told in 
brief in our last issue. The theater was filled to its 
last seat and those present listened attentively to the 
words of this woman, as with vivid gestures she ex- 
plained her conviction and spoke about her work, 
especially the work at Point Loma. 

It will be interesting to tell something more of the 
history of her life. From her earliest childhood she 
endeavored always to help others. She first became 
acquainted with Theosophy when she met William 
Q. Judge, with whom she worked for more than 
three years, and who appointed her as his successor 
and the successor of Н. Р. Blavatsky. Immediately 
after having taken up the Leadership she started for 
a Crusade around the world, visited many European 
countries, Greece, Egypt, India, Australia and New 
Zealand. In many places she founded new Theo- 
sophical centers. On her return to America she 
began the establishment of the School for the Re- 
vival of the Lost Mysteries of Antiquity. In 1898 
she founded the Universal Brotherhood Organization, 
into which the Theosophical Society merged itself, 
and which she directs with autocratic power. In 
1900 she took up her residence at Point Loma, where 
she built the Aryan Temple in commemoration of 
H. P. Blavatsky and William Q. Judge, and erected 
many other buildings. Here she founded the Raja 
Yoga Academy, built a beautiful Greek Theater, and 
in the erstwhile desert began to lay out and build a 
beautiful city. 

Tt is amonz the children that much of her most 
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important work is done. They are being educated 
according to the Raja Yoga system, founded by her, 
which aims at the harmonious development of the 
whole nature, physical, mental, moral and spiritual. 
Raja Yoga Schools already exist in England. Swe- 
den, America and Cuba, and it is her intention to 
establish. them the whole world over. 
Katherine Tingley Lectures at Arnhem 

(Translated from Arnbemsche Courant, November 23, 1907) 

HATEVER one may think about Theosophy 

V V and its adherents, all who attended the meet- 

ing of Katherine Tingley last evening in the 

new Concert Hall of Music must have gone home 

with the conviction that they had heard a rarely 
gifted woman of great refinement. 

Her language was English, and though unintelli- 
gible to many of those present, she knew neverthe- 
less how to keep them spell-bound. She held them 
by her voice, which sounded clear and full © the 
very rear of the hall; by her face, which at one 
time was full of pathos as she told of the great 
battle which her predecessor Helena P. Blavatsky 
had to fight, then again royal when she predicted 
the victory of Theosophy, or gentle when she 
spoke of the little ones at the Raja Yoga School. 
She kept her hearers spell-bound by her attitude, 
her gestures,— in one word, one could feel that 
this woman is a born leader, which she has in reality 
become as the Head of more than one hundred 
thousand Theosophists all over the world. 

Katherine Tingley spoke of the people of the 
Netherlands that had already become so sympathetic 
to her in an acquaintance of only ten days through 
their hearty laugh, their feeling of independence and 
brotherhood. After this friendly introduction she 
began to speak of her work and the work of her 
students. She spoke of her predecessor, the Russian 
lady, Heleua Petrovna Blavatsky, that gifted woman 
who brought Theosophy to the Western world, and 
of the battle that she had had to fight to have her 
ideas accepted, which, she declared, must achieve ul- 
timate success. 

Mrs. Tingley then gave an exposition of the pur- 
pose of Theosophy, which, she declared, was no new 
religion, it does not ruin nor destroy but only seeks 
to bring men together and to promote a universal 
brotherhood. She pointed out how Theosophy can 
be applied to every part of our life and that its 
practical application is proven by the Theosophical 
Institution at Point Loma, California. On one de- 
partment of this grand Institution the speaker dwelt 
more fully — the Raja Yoga School, the school where 
some hundreds of children are being educated accord- 
ing to Theosophical ideas. 

This education begins with music; the children 
are taught the beauty of harmony, and then at this 
school which does not know of punishment, the 
study of languages begins. Although situated in Am- 
erica, the School is not American, but wholly inter- 
national. Children from al! parts of the world are 
educated there by teachers of different nationalities. 
By the inner power which these teachers derive from 
their knowledge of Theosophy they are able to ob- 
tain results which, said the speaker, are unbelievable. 

Theosophy is gaining ground everywhere. In Cuba 
have been established Raja Yoga Schools. In Eng- 
land and in Sweden are to be founded Ràja Yoga 
Schools, and the time will come, so said the speaker, 
when tens of thousands who are discontented with 
their present lives will array themselves under the 
banner of Theosophy. 

Mrs. Tingley's speech, delivered in a manner of 
which she certainly has the secret, was listened to 
attentively by every one in the large audience, and 
was afterwards translated into Dutch for the benefit 
of those who did not understand the English lan- 
guage. 

Katherine Tingley Arrives in New York 

A DISPATCH from New York dated December 15th 
states that Katherine Tingley has arrived in New 
York and will be home for Christmas. 
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FREEDOM AND DUTY 


From Ode, by Emerson 
[UNITED STATES ! the ages plead,— 
Present and Past in under-song,— 
Go put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. 


For sea and land don't undestand, 
Nor skies without a frown 

See rights for which the one hand fights 
By the other cloven down. 


Be just at home; then write your scroll 
Of honor o'er the sea, 

And bid the broad Atlantic roll, 
А ferry of the free. 


And henceforth there shall be no chain, 
Save underneath the sea 

The wires shall murmur through the main 
Sweet songs of liberty. 


The conscious stars accord above, 
The waters wild below, 

And under, through the cable wove, 
Her fiery errands go.— Selected 


“Faith, Reliance and Trust in Karma” 
«p LACE your Faith, Reliance and Trust 
in Karma ;" such are the words of one 
of the world's great Teachers. Now, it 
seems to me that we Westerners cannot assert 
too strongly to ourselves that the universe is 
under law, governed by law, in all departments 
of nature —that it is impossible and unthink- 
able that anything should happen by chance, or 
in a haphazard way; and then, to come to the 
kernel of the whole matter, make an individ- 
ual and personal application of it and realize 
that it is a vital factor in our life. If it were 
not so, could we be masters and controllers 
of our own destiny? Could we even be self- 
conscious beings with the soul power of free 
will? Think for a moment what it would 
mean to us, if there were not controlling and 
guiding Intelligences acting under law behind 
each act of man or nature. We could never 
be sure what would happen; if we planted 
peas they might come up potatoes; nor is that 
a more ridiculous idea than fondly to hope we 
may escape the consequences of our actions, 
mental or physical, or of our words or feelings. 
Theosophy plainly shows that all alike are 
under the action of the same great Law of 
Karma and that therefore justice rules and the 
balance may be maintained throughout eternity 
for the whole mighty universe, worlds and 
their creatures. The simplest and the wisest 
of us alike bring this law into action with every 
breath we draw, and the wisest surely are 
those who have put “their faith, reliance and 
trust in Karma," They have accepted the law 
and worked out their freedom under its action. 
What are some of the passwords to success 
that the Teachers have left us? “ With what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again;" “ Self-knowledge is of loving deeds 
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the child;" “ Evil ceaseth not by evil, but by 
love”; “Be ye perfect"; "Be unto your- 
selves your Higher Selves;" — and many, 
many more we can think of for ourselves. 

The fact of facts to lay hold of is that at 
the base of our natures we are Divine, one 
with the soul of the world, and therefore in 
our higher natures we can exert a guiding and 
controlling influence upon the coarser, less dc- 
veloped animal nature which is our present 
dwelling place and field of operations, and 
which, alas! we too often confuse with the 
real man, to our great karmic disability. 

For instance, we say, “I eat, drink, sleep, 
run," etc.; “I am angry, tired, pleased," etc. 
— when we should say, think, and feel, “ my 
body or personal nature is so." “ Thyself is, 
in itself, without a body, and either praise or 
blame affect it not.” Being under law and 
thus identifying ourselves with the lower na- 
ture, we go through untold agonies that wiser 
action and obedience to the precepts of the 
Teachers would save us from, and thus we 
continue in the dull rut of mediocrity for in- 
carnation after incarnation. 

At the present time the people of the world 
have the opportunity as never before of break- 
ing off their fetters, for the teachings of Theo- 
sophy are world-wide and likewise the de- 
monstration of its saving power from ignor- 
ance and pain through the blessed teachings 
of Raja Yoga. Here may be seen the full 
beneficence of the Karmic law in action. Chil- 
dren taught to live upon right lines early mani- 
fest their divinity and mastership over the low- 
er nature, standing forth as models of what the 
human race will be when we seriously take 
heed of the injunction to be perfect and realize 
it to be an attainable ideal. What humanity 
owes to the martyred lives of H. P. Blavatsky 
and William Q. Judge, and the strenuous lov- 
ing work of the present Leader, Katherine 
Tingley, it little as yet dreams. "They have 
brought the great bearing of Karmic law on 
human life and action to the consciousness 
of many, and working in accord with it them- 
selves have made possible for all men the re- 
turn to a saner form of life, one of Brother- 
hood. And for those who are willing to help, 
the words “ Place your Faith, Reliance and 
Trust in Karma " are a slogan of golden mean- 
ing, for the Higher Law never fails. E. I. W. 


Nor would the ways of Karma be inscrut- 
able were men to work in union and harmony, 
instead of disunion and strife. For our ig- 
norance of those ways — which one portion of 
mankind calls the ways of Providence dark 
and intricate; while another sees in them the 
action of blind fatalism; and a third, simple 
chance with neither gods nor devils to guide 
them — would surely disappear if we would 
but attribute all these to their correct cause. 
With right knowledge, or at any rate with a 
confident conviction that our neighbors will 
no more work harm to us than we would think 
of harming them, two-thirds of the world's 
evil would vanish into thin air. . . . We stand 
bewildered before the mystery of our own 
making and the riddles of life that we will not 
solve, and then accuse the great Sphinx of de- 
vouring us. But verily there is not an accident 
in our lives, not a misshapen day or a misfor- 
tune, that could not be traced back to our own 
doings in this or another life.—Z. P. Blavatsky 
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From *THE SPHINX" 
James Russell Lowell 
үнү mourn we for the golden prime 
When our young souls were kingly, strong, 
and true? 
The soul is greater than all time, 
It changes not, but yet is ever new. 
But that the soul is noble, we 
Could never know what nobleness had been; 


Be what ye dream! and earth shall see 
A greater greatness than she e'er hath seen. 


The flower pines not to be fair, 

]t never asketh to be sweet and dear, 
But gives itself to sun and air, 

And so is fresh and full from year to year. 
Nothing in Nature weeps its lot, 

Nothing, save man, abides in memory, 

: Forgetful that the Past is what 

Ourselves may choose the coming time to be. 
All things are circular; the Past 

Was given us to make the Future great; 
And the void Future shall at last 

Be the strong rudder of an after fate.--- Selected 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 


Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
» 


Question Recently in the CENTURY Park 
occurred the statement: This 


soul is the most precious possession we have.” Will 
the Forum please say if this is correctly stated? Is 
the soul something we possess, or, as I have heard it 
said by some, would it not be more correct to say 


we are souls? . 
In Theosophical literature the 

Answer word soul is used with differ- 
ent significations. Following the classification 
of man's nature given by Н. P. Blavatsky we 
find that there is the spiritual soul, Buddhi; 
the human soul, or Manas ; and the animal 
soul, or Kama. 

The relation between these three aspects of 
man is gone into at considerable length in 
H. P. Blavatsky's book The Key to Theosophy. 
Man himself in his human consciousness is 
Manas. This is the human ego which during 
incarnation is dual, in its higher aspect reach- 
ing up towards Buddhi the spiritual soul, and 
in its lower aspect being attracted downwards 
by the animal soul with its passions and ani- 
malinstincts. It will be clear then that proper- 
ly speaking we should say that man is the soul, 
meaning by this the human ego. The divine 
soul or Buddhi is the vehicle of pure spirit 
and in conjunction with it, as Atma-Buddhi, 
is the dual monad, the basis of all manifested 
life, but this is not an individualized principle. 
Individuality is the attribute of Manas, the 
human soul. The dual monad becomes indi- 
vidualized only in conjunction with Manas 
when the higher states of human conscious- 
ness are reached, and this higher triad, Atma- 
Buddhi-Manas, is the immortal nature of man 
towards which all human evolution is tending. 
| So far then as these principles are concerned 
since they represent the real nature of man, 
it must be said from this aspect that he is the 
soul, not that he possesses the soul. But in 
regard to the lower nature we can say either 
а man possesses a lower nature or that he has 
or functions through an animal soul. Re- 


garding these three aspect 
а pects Н. P. Blavatsky 


А "Therefore, soul being a generic term, there are 
in men three aspects of soul: (1) the terrestrial or 
animal; (2) the human soul; and (3) the spiritual 


soul; these, strictly speaking, are one soul in its 
three aspects. Now of the first aspect nothing re- 
mains after death; of the second, nous or Manas, 
only its divine essence, if left wnsoiled, survives; 
while the third, in addition to being immortal, be- 
comes consciously divine, by the assimilation of the 
higher Manas. — — 

Men have become so accustomed to regard 
their lower nature, the physical and passional 
nature, as being themselves that it is no wonder 
they have come to look upon the spiritual 
nature as something to be striven after but 
not yet themselves, and so speak of it as a 
possession. It is however most important that 
we should realize that the real man is a spirit- 
ual being; that he is this something which we 
have been in the habit of calling the soul, 
using the term now in its higher aspect; that 
this is himself which for ages has been seeking 
to obtain an instrument through which it can 
gain experience on earth and manifest its true 
nature. Regarding spiritüal things we need 
more accurate and clearer thinking. 

One of the most important features of Theo- 
sophic work, one of its great objects — if not 
the greatest — is to enable man to know him- 
self, to know who and what he is. Only by 
gaining this true knowledge can we look for- 
ward to a realization of the higher ideals of 
life. It is the lack of this knowledge that has 
held humanity back for ages. So long as we 
regard the lower nature, with its passions and 
appetites, as our self, shutting our eyes to the 
existence of a higher nature, it is but natural 
that we should seek to satisfy the desires of 
this lower nature. But once we realize that it 
is not our self and that by yielding to its 
demands we are binding chains about our real 
selves, — in other words we are permitting 
ourselves to be bound and enslaved — once we 
realize this we have taken the first step towards 
self-conquest, that is the conquest of the lower 
self by the higher self, for whatever part of his 
nature man identifies himself with, that for the 
time being appears to him as self whether 
lower or higher, and it must be clear that 
according to the light in which he views him- 
self so will be his actions and his life. 

In the Bhagavad Сий the distinction and 
relation between Self and self is made, con- 
taining under the play of words a deep teach- 
ing as to man’s real nature. In the chapter 
entitled “ Devotion by means of self-restraint,” 
speaking in regard to meditation, the following 
statement is made: 

He should raise the self by the Self; let him not 
suffer the Self to be lowered; for Self is the friend 
of self, and, in like manner, self is its own enemy. 
Self is the friend of the man who is self-conquercd ; 
so self like a foe hath enmity to him who is not 
self-conquered. STUDENT 

Cad 
ы What I wish to know is, Does 

Question Theosophy help in overcoming 
one's faults? Does it give any real help? If so it is 
indeed a godsend. Do enlighten me on this if 
you can.— (Extract. from a private letter.) 
Answer Most Need Theosophy 

gives help in the overcoming 
of one's faults. It gives the only help that can 
be of any permanence — the only true help 
— namelv, the help to help oneself. I say this 
because each one must overcome for himself, 
although it is also true that as we overcome 
we also make the pathway easier for every 
one of our fellows, or by failing in self-con- 


quest or in duty we make their way harder. 

Theosophy causes the student to face him- 
self. It does not however say to him that he 
is “а miserable sinner" or " worm of the 
dust." It holds up to him not merely his 
faults and failings but also his inherent nature 
which is divine, a divinity with all the power 
of overcoming evil. It gives to man the real- 
ization that in his divine nature he is linked 
with all the good and wise ones of the ages. 
It shows him his responsibility for the evil 
in his nature, but also it reveals to him the 
source of strength Ъу which to overcome it. 

In its teachings of Karma and Reincarnation 
Theosophy gives to man a great hope, in fact 
the certainty of final victory if he will but 
make the least effort. If a man realizes that 
the hardships and evils of the present life 
are the result of what he has sown in the 
past, and that his present suffering is but an 
opportunity to pay off old debts, and if in 
addition he realizes that the future depends 
upon the present and that whatever he sows 
now will bring its harvest, he has in his hands 
the power to transform his whole life. Out- 
side of the four great teachings of Theosophy 
— namely, human solidarity or Universal Bro- 
therhood ; the divine nature of man ; and Kar- 
ma and Reincarnation, where can man find a 
sure hope? Where will he find that which 
satisfies his inherent sense of justice? For 
in his heart he can never be satisfied to reap 
a pardon through the sufferings of another. 
In his inmost heart he demands justice and 
will be satisfied with nothing else. Theosophy 
does give this: it reveals man to himself; it 
shows him that he is what he has made himself 
and that the way lies open to him to climb if 
he will to the greatest heights; that in the 
course of nature he must atone for what he 
has done and that nature will bring to him a 
harvest in exact proportion and kind to that 
which he sows. 

Here are all the elements necessary to help 
man to overcome all his faults and to awaken 
him to a realization of true life. | STUDENT 


INQUIRER. One argument more; an argument, more- 
over, much used by some Christians. "They say. 
“Т feel that I am not able to conquer my passions 
and weaknesses in my own strength. But when 
I pray to Jesus Christ I feel that he gives me 
strength, and that in his power I am able to 
conquer. 

THEOSOPHIST. No wonder. If “Christ Jesus” 
is God, and one independent and separate 
from him who prays, of course everything 
is, and must be, possible to “ almighty God.” 
But then, where’s the merit, or justice ei- 
ther, of such a conquest? Why should the 
pseudo-conqueror be rewarded for some- 
thing done which has cost him only prayers? 
Would you, even a simple mortal man, pay 
your laborer a full day’s wage if you did 
most of his work for him, he sitting under 
an apple-tree and praying to you to do so 
all the while? This idea of passing one’s 
whole life in moral idleness, and having 
one’s hardest work done by another — whe- 
ther God or man — is most revolting to us, 
as it is most degrading to human dignity. 

INQUIRER. Where does a Theosophist look for power 
to subdue his passions and selfishness? 

TnrosoPHisT. To his Higher Self, the divine 
spirit or the God in him, and to his Karma. 
—H. Р. Blavatsky (Key to Theosophy) 
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The Evolution of a Saint 

VERYBODY knows what St. Catherine's 
wheels are, but not everybody — one 
might say not anybody — knows all about 
the Saint Catherine to whom their name refers. 
Dut we know something, and that something is 
of a very curious and suggestive nature. The 
Roman Church has several canonized Cather- 
ines, and she of the wheels is the earliest and 

ihe one of whom least is known. 

The oldest reference to her, says a pains- 
taking account in The Open Court, is made in 
the Menologium Basilianum, a collection of 
legends. Indeed everything relating to this 
lady of the wheels is legendary, vague and 
sapricious. But in this particular account we 
must be as near as we can get to the truth. 
It calls her Aikaterina and is as follows: 


The martyr Aikaterina was the daughter of a rich 
and noble prince of Alexandria. She was very beau- 
iul, and being at the same time highly talented, 
she devoted herself to Greek literature as well as 
the study of the languages of all nations, and so she 
became wise and learned. And it happened that the 
Greeks held a festival in honor of their idols; and 
seeing the slaughter of animals, she was so greatly 
moved that she went to the King Maximinus and 
expostulated with him in these words: " Why hast 
thou left the living God to worship lifeless idols?” 
But the Emperor caused her to be thrown into prison, 
and to be punished severely. He then ordered fifty 
orators to be brought, and bade them to reason with 
Aikaterina, and confute her, threatening to burn 
them all if they should fail to overpower her. The 
orators, however, when they saw themselves van- 
quished, received baptism, and were burnt forthwith, 
while she was beheaded. 


In this she figures as a sort of Hypatia of 
pagan mystical lore; date uncertain, but near 
the beginning of the Fourth century. Only 
by inference do we surmise that the writer in- 
tends us to believe that at some time before her 
encounter with the Emperor she had renounced 
her paganism for Christianity. He was writ- 
ing several centuries afterwards, in the Ninth, 
was evidently repeating tradition, and in the 
innocence of his heart does not see the unlike- 
lihood of the Emperor calling upon fifty phil- 
osophers to overthrow one girl's Christianity, 
and then before burning them permitting them 
to receive baptism. One begins to suspect that 
he has gotten it somehow upside down; Joan of 
Arc and Hypatia float across one's memory, 
and note too that St. Catherine, like Hypatia, 
was of Alexandria also; finally one wonders 
whether the fifty were not ecclesiastics who 
themselves engineered the burning or behead- 
ing of a brilliant pagan girl whom they could 
not convince. In that case the event was 
antedated a little so as to bring it under the 
reign of Maximinus. He never was a Christ- 
ian and could not therefore have been accused 
by the (supposedly) Christian girl of “ for- 
saking the living God " — а definitely Christ- 
jan expression. Bring the date on a little, 
and we have it in the reign of Constantine 
who overthrew Maximinus and gave place and 
power to the voung religion. 

Another version of the legend, that of Mar- 
ius Sepet, also depicts Catherine as a highly 
cultured pagan girl, but causes her to be con- 
verted at the age of 18. It having been de- 
termined that she was to be a Christian saint, 
she was fitted with a story of espousal to 
Christ, a piece of inventive symbology peculiar- 
lv characteristic of monkish medieval times. 


THE 

One evening when mother and daughter lay sleep- 
ing together, the Queen of Heaven, the glorious 
Virgin Mary, appeared to them surrounded by a 
great host of patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
confessors, virgins, and many other saints, all of 
whom shone in radiant beauty. The Virgin Mary 
approached St. Catharine and said to her: 

“Look my daughter! all these are kings, and in- 
deed the greatest in the kingdom of my Son, the 
Emperor of Glory. I know that thou art still un- 
wedded. If thou wouldst have any one of these 
for a bridegroom choose the one which best pleases 
thee and I will bring it about that thy desire shall 
be fulfilled!” 

But St. Catharine answered that she did not wish 
to marry any one of them. Thereupon Jesus Christ 
himself, the Emperor of Glory, appeared unto he~ 
in the presence of his gentle mother and a countless 
host of angels. Mary, the Blessed Virgin, said to 
Catharine, " Wouldst thou choose this one for thy 
Bridegroom? " 

And when Catharine beheld his beauty, power, and 
wisdom. she fervently replied, “Yea! Flim do I 
desire whosoever he may be, — him and none other." 

The official account of the Roman Church 
“goes one better" yet. It credits her with 
Christian piety from her earliest years! 

This Katharine was a noble maiden of Alexandria, 
who from her earliest years joined the study of the 
liberal arts with fervent faith, and in a short while 
came to such a height of holiness and learning, that 
when she was eighteen years of age, she prevailed 
over the chiefest wits. When she saw many diverse- 
ly tormented and haled to death by command of 
Maximin, because they professed the Christian relig- 
ion, she went boldly unto him and rebuked him for 
his savage cruelty, bringing forward likewise most 
sage reasons why the faith of Christ should be 
needful for salvation, 

This account finishes with the remark that 
“her body was marvelously laid by Angels 
upon Mount Sinai in Arabia.” The “wheels” 
with which her name is associated were, in 
the legend, fashioned by the Emperor and so 
set with knives that in their revolution the 
girl was to be cut to pieces. Ilowever, by 
miraculous interposition they exploded and she 
was otherwise destroyed. 

So on the whole it may be said that the 
successive variants of the story are interesting 
and suggestive. STUDENT 


In Central Asia 

O the fact that even in quite historical 

times regions in Central Asia now unin- 

habitable were seats of large and flour- 
ishing populations, the discoveries of Dr. Stein 
in Mongolia testify. Near the Oasis of Tun- 
huang on the Kansu frontier, in the early part 
of 1907, in a country without any pure water, 
uninhabited, subject to terrific extremes of cli- 
mate, arctic in winter, malarial in summer, 
the explorer came on ruined watch-towers con- 
nected by a great ruined military wall. These, 
from documents found on the spot, appear to 
have been built about two hundred vears n. C., 
and to have been occupied by garrisons for 
some four centuries. Says the London Daily 
Telegraph: 

Thanks 10 the absence of moisture and the absence 
of man, the documents that the Chinese had left 
behind them were found in a marvelous state of 
preservation. Hundreds of pieces of inscribed bam- 
boo, wood, and silk, were found almost uninjured. 
even where only covered by a thin laver of gravel 
or debris. Over 2000 Chinese documents were re- 
covered, mostlv bearing on matters of military detail 
such as the streugth, movements. equipment. and pro- 
visioning of the troops, military orders of the day 
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and so forth. Altogether, Dr. Stein succeeded in 
tracing the course of the wall for 140 miles. The 
work of doing this was no picnic. Up to the middle 
of April the icy blasts that swept the country delied 
all furs and wraps. Then, with the violent change 
of seasons, characteristic of Central and Northern 
Asia, before the month was out the party were 
suffering from heat, glare. and clouds of mosquitoes 
from the salt marshes. The brackishness of the 
water, too, was a permanent trouble and difficulty. 
Besides the Chinese documents, Dr. Stein found in 
the same neighborhood a quantity of interesting 
Buddhist remains, including fine frescoes and stucco 
sculptures similar to those of Khotan, which attest 
the flourishing condition that the Buddhist cult, 
imported from India, had attained here on pureiy 
Chinese soil at an early period. STUDENT 
Higher Patriotism in Practice 
E quote the following from the London 
Daily Telegraph: 


A remarkable ceremony attended the celebration 
of this year’s great autumn festival at the town of 
Hangchow, when the popular jubilation at the ad- 
vent of an anti-opium era, was signalized by making 
a huge bonhre of all the pipes and wooden trays 
collected from the various opium dens, which were 
closed some weeks ago by order of the authorities. 
The forbidden smoking implements were piled in 
two pyramids on a spur of the City Hill in front of 
the Treasurers yamen from which they could be 
seen by the greater part of the city. Around them 
gorgeous red banners floated in the breeze. So plen- 
tiful were the trays and pipes that each pyramid 
measured about 6ft. through at the base and about 
7ft. in height. The pipes were tied together in 
bundles of thirty or forty, and the total number 
must have been 8000 or 10,000. Long before the 
time appointed for the lighting of the stack large 
crowds of people had gathered, some taking up a 
position on the roofs of the houses and other points 
of vantage, whilst, later, squads of uniformed stu- 
dents, with the banners of their schools, drew up 
at different spots to witness the proceedings. Lastly, 
the mandarins began to arrive in their chairs, and 
as they did so dry straw was piled up round the 
stacks, and the whole plentifully deluged with paraf- 
fine oil. Then, with some ceremony, a torch was 
applied, and the two piles of doomed instruments 
quickly disappeared for ever. With the brass lamps 
collected at the same time as the pipes it is pro- 
posed to cast one or more fire-balls, to be hung in 
one of the public buildings of the city. 


Perhaps the above gives as good an illus- 
tration of what is meant by the phrase " tlie 
Higher Patriotism " as one would be likely to 
find. STUDENT 


Groping for Truth 

E all know Mr. Punch’s solution of the 
Shakespeare difficulty. The plays were 
not written by Shakespeare but by an- 
other man of the same name. Another critic 
suggested that they were written by Shakes- 
peare but his name was different. In the same 
way the Rev. R. A. Torrey, the “ evangelist,” 
does not believe in Reincarnation but thinks 
“we will walk this earth, having bodies similar 
to the present body. and will enjoy food as now.’ 
Ile appears to be in some doubt on two points: 
“I don't know what kind of food it will be." 
and, “It may be that the spirit will not receive 
a new body as soon as death occurs. It may 

wait until the time of resurrection.” 

The Doctor has gotten the idea so vaguely 
and crudely that we do not suspect him of 
reading the Theosophical works on Reincarna- 
поп. But he evidently did get just a flick 
from the tail of the real idea. STUDENT 
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BROTHERHOOD AND 


The Ancient Greeks апд the Conception 

ef " Good* 

“ HE Origin of Good " is the title of an 
article by William Archer, a well 
known literary critic, in the Morning 

Leader (London). In it we find some welcome 

championship of the ancient Greeks as against 

some of their modern detractors; and, as the 

Century Pati has often taken occasion to 

protest against the mean and cynical interpreta- 

tions of ancient minds given by some modern 
minds, it is glad to recognize a kindred spirit. 

Nothing is more disparaging to the modern in- 

telligence than the paltry views which it takes 

of the ancient intelligence; and one may often 
trace, in the views which a given mind takes 
of other minds, the limitations of that mind, 
thus gaining a means of estimating the amount 
of good there can be in a character which is 
able to discern so little good in other char- 
acters. 

The point on which the article turns is a 
discussion as to the meaning of the Greek 
word 41005 (aios). Says the writer: 


In writing last week of Prof. 
Murrays “Rise of the Greek 
Epic,” I gave a brief and very 
inadequate summary of his anal- 
ysis of the sentiment of aidós, in 
which he finds one of the leading factors in the 
moral life of the Hellenic race. Aidds, he says, is 
usually translated “shame” or “sense of honor.” 
It is the feeling which makes a man refrain from 
doing something that he can do without any material 
punishment or disadvantage, because he knows that 
it will lower him in his own estcem.... 

But it is not aidós itself that I wish at present to 
discuss, but a noteworthy remark of Mr. Murray's 
concerning it—a remark which has, not merely a 
Hellenic, but a world-wide application. . . . He says: 
“You will sometimes find writers who ought to 
know better expressing themselves about these mat- 
ters in a misleading way. They say or imply that 
when a Greek spared an enemy, he did not do it 
from mercifulness or honor as we understand the 
words, but because it was a part of his religion 
that Zeus would have a grudge against him and pun- 
ish him if he did otherwise. This may be true of a 
given superstitious individual. But as regards the 
race, it is putting the effect for the cause, It was the 
emotion of the.race that first created the religious 
belief. If the carly Greeks believed that Zeus hated 
the man who wronged a suppliant, that belief was not 
based on any observed behavior 
on the part of Zeus. It was 


The Sense 
of Honor 


The Figs merely that they themselves hated 
P n the man who did so, and felt 
ithin 


that their god must hate him.” 


Mr. Archer points out that the remark ap- 
plies not only to the Greeks but to half the 
moralists of the world; for thousands of mor- 
alists are teaching us, young and old, that the 


€ 


moral virtues find their sanction in “ observed 
behavior on the part of Zeus," who will reward 
or punish people according to their observance 
or delinquency, in this world or the next. Не 
cordially agrees with the idea that the Greeks 
did not derive their sense of honor from fear 
of Zeus, but differs as to whence they did de- 
rive it. For what is the origin of “ Good "? 
Is it, as Mr. Murray implies, a feeling of honor 
and shame among the members of a certain 
nation? But the Greeks were surrounded by 
nations alien to themselves, to whom this atdós 
was unknown. At what point did aidós ger- 
minate in the Hellenic spirit? And whence did 
the germ come a-floating? As we are agreed 
that the idea was not inspired by Zeus, but that 
the Greeks bestowed it upon Zeus because they 

already had it themselves, we 

have to ask, Whence came the 


Whence the idea of good and bad, the anti- 
Power of thesis between good and bad, 
Good? 


and the majesty and compul- 
sive power of good? 


I do not think the question is unanswerable, if we 
permit ourselves onc assumption : namely, that at the 
heart of Nature there lies an irrepressible craving 
for Life, not only in quantity but in complexity and 
intensity. Granted this metaphysical postulate, it 
seems to me that the growth of the idea of Good, 
with all its victories and all its perversions, can be 
explained in terms of mere biology and psychology. 
Yes, and in terms of utility. The conception of 
aidós had its birth in the Hellenic mind because the 
prehistoric Greek had somehow got ahead of his 
fellows in intelligence, and saw (though he did not 
so phrase it) that a certain restraint upon the in- 
stincts of the wild beast and the savage enlarged the 
potentialities of life. He interpreted the principle 
of the Survival of the Fittest more intelligently {һап 
some of its recent exponents. 

Not unheedfully did I speak, a few lines back, of 
the "magic" of the idea of good. Surely it is the 
most marvelous thing in the world, the establishment 
of this overwhelming prejudice in the human mind 
in favor of one order of phenomena and against 
another. It has permeated language and absolutely 
dominated thought. Even Satan, 
in rebelling against it, cannot ex- 
press himself without doing it 
verbal homage: he has to say 
“Evil, be thou my Good.” The 
seems slow-working, no doubt; and there 
are people who question the ultimate triumph of 
good, because, in the fifty centuries or thereabouts 
of human record, partial victories have often been 
followed by temporary defeats; because the brilliant 
raids of individuals have not perceptibly hastened 
the advance of the main body; because, in short, 
the territory of the enemy — that is to say, of the 
savage and the brute — has had to be conquered inch 
by inch. For my part, I feel no such impatience. 
What are fifty centuries iu the process of the ages? 
They are but as the turning of an hour-glass, which 


The Force of 
Good Cannot 
be Escaped 


magic 
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may have to be turned and turned again before the 
shout of victory can go up all along the line. But 
the campaign is every day being better organised, 
under the guidance of a more and more efficient 
intelligence department. Апа the ultimate victory 
was certain from the moment that the idea of good, 
harbed and ineradicable, embedded itself in the 
brain-fibre of the race. 


Whether we'express the universal recogni- 
tion of Good in terms of biology or utility or 
апу other terms, it amounts to this, that there 
is universal recognition of а Law —a Law 

that is above instinct, passion 


A Universal and self-interest, a Law to 
Intelligent which Man is specially be- 
Law holden by reason of his su- 


perior intelligence. This re- 
cognition of the Law as being the all-pervad- 
ing, all-governing, most just and beneficent 
power, to which all life and well-being are due, 
is the true basis of morality. When people 
are so obtuse and animalized that they no 
longer recognize it, then they resort to the 
device of terrorism and say that God will re- 
ward and punish. It is this latter mean view 
that some people try to read into the minds of 
the ancient Greeks, whom they represent as a 
race of barbarians who had a superstitious 
fear of Zeus. 

It is the aim of Theosophy to bring back to 
the common consciousness the fact of the 
higher Law, and to make it a reality, so that 
people will feel its presence and their obliga- 
tions to observe it as well as the felicity that 
ensues from observing it. Instead of trying 
to reduce the ancieuts to the level of our own 
ignorance and superstition, let us try to learn 
from them some of the things which the 
world has forgotten; let us try to find in our 
experience an equivalent for some of the words 
by which they expressed their sense of the re- 
sponsibilities of life and its higher privileges. 

STUDENT 
Brotherhood the Lost Key 
NE of the Lost Mysteries of Antiquity, 
which Theosophy seeks to restore, is 
the secret of true unity; that secret 
which made mighty peoples of the past so 
strong and wise, but which became lost to the 
world through ages of decline. 

Nowadays we set great store by what is 
called “ Individualism,” or the right of each 
man to exercise his own initiative unhampered 
by his fellows. A restriction of the liberty of 
the individual is held as identical with tyranny. 
As an alternative to this individualism, we can 
only imagine the one-man power by which, as 
in an army or an empire, all initiatives are 
subordinated to that of a single individual. 
We trace our success to the principle of allow- 
ing as much independence of initiative to every 
individual as possible ; but, recognizing that the 
separate interests will clash, we persuade our- 
selves that out of that very clashing grows the 
true progress. Competition, in short, is one 
of our watchwords. 

The word “ Brotherhood ” has so little cor- 
responding with its true meaning in actual life 
that it has become a cant word implying in- 
sincerity, and stands for a forced attitude of 
weak and sentimental tolerance out of harmony 
with our true feelings. The true idea of Bro- 
therhood is that of a condition wherein a con- 
mon ground reconciles in a single purpose a 


multitude of independent individuals. To have 
Brotherhood, we must have a common ground 
on which all units are one. This common 
ground may be mutual interest, in which case 
we get a fraternal society; or something of a 
religious nature, in which case we get a sect. 
But in ordinary beliefs we can discover no 
real basis for a Brotherhood in the true sense 
of the word. 

Brotherhood must be based on a common 
recognition of the spiritual unity of mankind, 
— indeed of all life. This does not mean a 
mere verbal assent to some ink-and-paper the- 
огу or philosophical axiom, nor any mere talk 
about the fatherhood of God. Still less does 
it imply a false sentimentalism. It means an 
actual knowledge, founded on our own exper- 
ience, of the Higher Nature of Man and of the 
existence of a common Life in which all be- 
ings share, which recognition entails an ob- 
servance of the universal Law that regulates 
all Life. 

When we talk of modern selfishness and in- 
dividualism, we are apt to fix too much atten- 
tion on certain outward aspects of the ques- 
tions — on the industrial aspect or on that 
which affects our social status and class priv- 
ileges. But selfishness is more deeply rooted 
than that, nor are those its most serious mani- 
festations. It is the personalism and narrow 
self-interest in religion, aspiration, and ideals 
of progress that are most to be regretted. 

We may claim as a modern ideal the idea 
of personal salvation, the notion of religious 
duty as a personal concern, the idea of per- 
sonal holiness, the ever-present and often 
relished picture of a contrast between our own 
holy self and the sinful world, the delusion 
that it is desirable to be holy in the midst of 
an unholy world, the ideal of spiritual pride, 
— in short, individualism in religion. Against 
this ideal is set in sharp contrast that wherein 
religion is held a collective obligation and a 
collective boon, a social tie in which all share, 
which unites man to man in a common atmo- 
sphere which it is the common interest and 
duty to preserve inviolate. Reading an an- 
cient classical story, like that of Aeneas in Vir- 
gil, we do not find the heroes going apart for 
private meditation or interested in the welfare 
of their own individual souls. We find them in- 
tent on preserving the integrity of a certain sa- 
cred atmosphere in which they believed, keep- 
ing sacred fires alight, performing ceremonies 
together, taking part in festivals designed to 
preserve this collective spirit which to them 
was such a reality and such a necessity. We 
may trace, through the history of the decline 
and fall of great peoples, the gradual intro- 
duction of a spirit of narrow self-interest into 
the idea of religion. The old largeness, rever- 
ence, joy of life, sympathy with nature, passed 
away, and was replaced by monasticism, pen- 
itence, personal saintliness, bigotry, persecu- 
tion, and other forms of meanness. 

In all probability the secret which made the 
ancients so great, as we realize from their ar- 
chitecture, was having a corresponding great- 
ness of spirit. We catch glimpses of this in 
their portraiture. They lived a larger life; 
they did not have the petty sordid calculating 
spirit of later times. They were conscious of 
their spiritual unity and could work together, 
thus achieving things which the spirit of com- 
petition can never achieve. In our vanity and 


ignorance we imagine that they achieved their 
great works by tyrannical slavery and enforced 
labor; for we cannot imagine a whole nation 
of people like ourselves co-operating joyously 
and willingly in a great plan. 

Theosophists believe that there has been 
this larger nobler spirit on the earth, and that 
it can be again. The allegory of Paradise Lost 
and Regained is not confined to the Christian 
bible and Christian ideas of theology. It is a 
universal allegory, everywhere found, and re- 
lates to the cyclic progress of Man, by which 
he passes through successive decline and resur- 
rection. Endowed with the Divine prerogative 
of intelligence and initiative, he follows his 
own path and brings upon himself trouble; 
but the Divine Spark in him cannot die, and it 
enlightens him through all the long pilgrimage, 
until he is redeemed by its sacrifice. Thus 
Man wins back by his intelligence, courage, 
patience and ceaseless aspiration that which 
he has lost, and rises to a greater height than 
that from which he fell. 

If we could turn our attention away some- 
times from the external questions of trade and 
social status and reflect upon the ingrained 
meanness and selfishness of our ideals, it 
would do us good. For, whenever some one 
does portray a social Utopia, we always find 
the same meanness of spirit accompanying the 
men and women in that Utopia. It is always 
the same question of balanced interests and 
equal distribution of bread and butter. And 
religion and all forms of development are 
questions of self-development. The paramount 
idea is that of gaining powers or attaining hap- 
piness. Some people even pride themselves 
on having their own faith, which they say is 
no one else’s business but their own; as if 
people’s thoughts and feelings had no concern 
whatever for them. All this is buttressed by a 
most profound ignorance as to the laws of life 
and the constitution of Nature. The ancients’ 
were ever conscious of the unity of all life, 
and felt the unseen influences that link all to- 
gether and make human minds dependent on 
each other and on Nature. Their language we 
fail to understand, because we have lost their 
knowledge and prescience, and so we inter- 
pret it in our own foolish fashion and call 
them superstitious savages. But if we had this 
awareness of the unity of life and the inter- 
dependence of all beings, we would not be 
making such futile attempts to compass per- 
sonal beatitude and salvation, nor would we 
desire such a prison of the soul. 


Give me an heart that beats 
In all its pulses with the common heart 
Of human kind, which the same things make glad, 
The same make sorry! Give me grace enough 
Even in their first beginnings to detect 
The endeavors which the proud heart still is making 
To cut itself from off the common root, 
To set itself upon a private base, 
To have wherein to glory of its own, 
Beside the common glory of the kind! 
Each such attempt in all its hateful pride 
And meanness, give me to detect and loathe, — 


„А man, and claiming fellowship with men!—Trench 


True Brotherhood does not mean denying 
oneself anything worth having. It means leav- 
ing off being a Prig — one shut up in his own 
glory and self-admiration, a person who prides 
himself on his “ independence " — that is, on 

(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 17) 
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The Vicissitudes gf the Ghost Story 

HE old ghost story left us the ghost. 

There were footsteps on the stairs, bells 

rang, and a white figure was visible in 
the corridor at night. There was of course an 
explanation, but it did not explain away the 
ghost. On the contrary the poor creature was 
found to resemble one of the family portraits, 
and on looking up the history of the original 
of this portrait, he or she was found to have 
died in the house under just such circum- 
stances as would naturally ensure the presence 
and wanderings of his or her ghost. 

The ghost story entered upon a new phase. 
At its new conclusion the ghost became a coat 
with the moonlight upon it, blown by the wind; 
the footsteps were rats, and the bells rang 
because the same animals had built a nest on 
the wires in the wall. 

But all this while science was taking a hand 
in the matter. Her votaries are still very shy; 
but on the whole it may be said that ghosts and 
apparitions of the dying are now permitted 
to exist. Of course they existed all the time; 
and telepathy existed; and the public firmly 
believed in both, but pretended it didn't be- 
cause that was the orthodoxly scientific thing 
to do. 

So the third phase, which is an improved 
reincarnation of the first, has now set in. The 
rats and the coat are no longer demanded. 
There are novels and plays with legitimate 
ghosts, and telepathy, and reincarnation, and 
magicians. And nobody turns a hair. А play 
in which the ghost of a woman influences a 
court, " where telepathy and hypnotism," says 
the Sun’s account, “ play leading rôles; where 
the mental attitude of 500,000 excited Ken- 
tuckians influences a jury shut up in a room” 
is now drawing full houses in New York. An- 
other turns upon the connexion between the 
previous and present lives of all its personae, 
and no one finds it extravagant. 

Does anyone suppose that the public has 
gravely followed the investigations and reason- 
ings of science, and, having been inductively 
convinced of the actuality of ghosts and tele- 
pathy, at last permits these to appear in the 
plays and novels? It believed in them always, 
in all times and places on earth because it knew 
of them. A believed in them; B believed in 
them. But A would not say so lest B, who 
had attended some science classes in the even- 
ings, should call him superstitious. B would 
not avow his belief to A lest in his turn he 
should be thought credulous. Science is mere- 
ly removing these fears of A and B; they are 
not yet at the stage where they will own their 
beliefs to each other; they will merely read 
the novels and see the plays, and as they leave 
the theater they will remark to each other : 

Of course all that sort of thing is nonsense 
but there are undoubtedly some queer things 
that a fellow can’t always explain.” 
ые 

сап touch mind without 

words; that we have lived before but do not 

remember because we have another brain; and 
that the physical body i Td 

У 15 molded upon ап ether- 


eal prototype which survives awhile when the 
soul has left and the body is dissipating its 
atoms — do not seem to have anything essen- 
tially foolish or mind-belittling about them. 
And there neither is, nor ever was, any evi- 
dence whatever against them; whilst they ex- 
plain many obscure phenomena. Why not 
then, instead of shying from them so timidly, 
at least place them quietly in the same category 
as any other similar hypotheses? In such cases 
the word superstition has no standing what- 
ever. It is in fact itself a specter, which, like 
other specters should be smiled at and disre- 
garded. STUDENT 


The History of Consciousness 
MUSICIAN has been objecting to the 
current dictum that human nature is 
everywhere at root the same and has 
not changed with time. Music, he says, ex- 
presses the essentials of human nature in their 
subtler phases. The only way to teach real 
history, to show the subtler changes in human 


consciousness, would be to present to the learn- . 


er the music of successive times, make him 
enter into it sympathetically until he under- 
stood the feelings that it expressed, until it 
had ceased to seem strange or archaic. The 
same process must be pursued to understand a 
foreign people, say the Chinese. Their music 
must be heard and re-heard until it is under- 
stood, until the feelings to which it corresponds 
are awakened. 

We do that already for some peoples. We 
listen to Hungarian and Spanish dances; 
we touch Poland through Chopin, Norway 
through Grieg. And we actually thus come to 
understand something of the popular inner 
feeling of those nations. But the Chinese? 
Has any one of us successfully subjected 
himself to that discipline? 

But the formal written music of past cen- 
turies does not perhaps correspond to the pop- 
ular consciousness, but to that of a special 
and cultured class. То get the popular con- 
sciousness we must get the music of the folk- 
songs, and that is mostly lost. Folk music is 
disappearing today because the “folk” find 
their feelings now expressed by the written 
music of our composers. 

And lastly, the music of most ancient peo- 
ples has almost wholly vanished. 

But there is something in the idea. The 
dictum that human nature is always the same 
applies to its obvious and manifest character- 
istics, not to its subtler phases. It is these 
to which music appeals. We know that the 
music of the peoples of today presents marked 
differences. No one would confuse a Lithuan- 
ian dance with an Irish or Scotch dance. No 
one would confuse Chinese, Japanese or Turk- 
ish music with Norwegian. And going back 
to the pàst, no one would confuse any of the 
bits of Greek music that we have, with Span- 
ish. Yet these reflect something essential in 
the inner consciousness of the peoples. With 
music as our warrant we can say confidently 
that human nature is not at all a constant, 
that though rooted in one spiritual essence it 


differs with all peoples and all times. If we 
only had the music of enough of the past we 
could develop, each for himself, a faithful and 
startling picture of the varieties and evolution 
of consciousness. STUDENT 


Teaching Literature 
ROFESSOR WOODROW WILSON has 
‚ been complaining, or arguing, that we can- 
not teach English literature; that though 
it is a learnable, it is not a teachable, subject. 
He means that though lists of dates, names and 


periods can be taught, and though these can 
be accompanied by samples of the literature 


thus mapped out, the learning of it all need not 
be accompanied by any growth of literary 
appreciation, the real learning. 

A child learns his native language by hear- 
ing it spoken in its present form. If he is 
English, he does not begin with Anglo-Saxon, 
go on to old Norman French, take up the 
forms of Bede and Chaucer, and finally come 
down to the speech of his day. If his tastes 
so prompt, he may subsequently go back on his 
own account to those early forms and roots. 
But he may become a perfect user of his own 
tongue without doing so. An almost essential 
condition for that, however, is that he should 
hear it perfectly used. 

But suppose his earliest acquaintance with 
his language came from his associations with 
the gutter, the stable, the factory, the turf and 
the ring. And suppose he finally graduated in 
Wall Street and the fashionable club. What 
sort of English would he talk? 

Parallelwise with literature. А child's ac- 
quaintance with literature will necessarily be- 
gin with what is written in his own time, If 
he is furnished with the best of that, increas- 
ing his range — but always within the limits of 
the best — as he grows older he may acquire 
all the culture of his day without transcend- 
ing the literature of his day. The past is in 
solution in the present. 

But how many children in all social ranks 
make their first acquaintance with “ literature " 
from the daily and Sunday newspaper, in 
which it may often be that not a single line 
is real literature? Counteracting material 
there may or may not be on the shelves and 
tables at home. But unless the child has a 
strong natural bent in the right direction, the 
counteraction will avail but little. And in 
addition to the newspaper, pulling mainly 
directly downwards — from the literature point 
of view — is the magazine short-story, at best 
negative, of which the growing child reads 
hundreds. And so his mind develops — from 
newspaper to short story, from short story to 
trashy novel. In nine cases out of ten, by the 
time of the college lectures he has lost the 
chance of finding anything in real literature. 
There is nothing for him but the learning of 
the lists and the sample extracts in the man- 
uals. In fine, the teaching — in the real sense 
— of literature must begin at home, and it con- 
sists as much in the shielding the child from 
what he should not read as in providing him 
what he may and should read. STUDENT 
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The Illustration 
FULL and valuable account of these 
Silent Witnesses of Man’s Antiquity 
appears in number 5 of this volume of 
the CENTURY Paru (Dec. 8th); and as it is 
obviously impossible to repeat it with each il- 
lustration, readers are recommended to ob- 
tain that issue. 


The Aryans and the West 

OO often has it been the lot of the 

Archaeology page to inveigh against that 

view which represents our ancestors as 
primitive barbarians, and which recognizes 
only the unfolding of powers from matter, 
without seeing that there must be a corres- 
ponding descent of Spirit into matter to cause 
that unfolding. But sometimes one comes 
across a specimen of a freer and less scienti- 
fically-enslaved view of human history. 

For instance, here, in a review of a recent 
book, one finds that the author has been en- 
thused by his actual contact with man and na- 
ture in Arizona into taking a worthier view of 
humanity. He finds the native-born American 
superior in strength and endurance to Britons, 
Germans and Irish; and his inference is that 
the native-born American, the product of a 
mingling of different branches of the Teutono- 
Aryan family, probably represents the old 
Proto-Aryan ancestor of all more nearly than 
does anv of the other descendants of that an- 
cestor. The man of the Mid-West, of the Wil- 
derness trail, is, more than any other, the typ- 
ical American. 


He is the true man continental. The Atlantic 
slope is too near Europe. Its people are influenced 
and tinged by the constant influx of alien blood. ... 
With the man of the West, all this is different. 


His blood is yearly becoming more purely American, 
for he is breeding out the inherited types. 


It is very encouraging to find a writer speak- 
ing thus of our Aryan ancestors and claiming 
that the highest merit for the man of today is 
to resemble them. It gives one a lift. How 
incomparably better than the miserable pic- 
ture of migrating savages is this vision of a 
powerful manly race, of which our nations 
were but the scattered and weakened remnants, 
but to which we are now once more approxi- 
mating! We recommend other anthropologists 
to try a breath of Arizona desert air and a free 
contact with humanity to get the scientific cob- 
webs out of their brain attics and become “ in- 
toxicated with the spell " of that wicked thing 
known as enthusiasm, no matter how “ bad 
form” it may be from the “cold-blooded " 
scientific point of view. 

'The drama of life portrays many falls and 
rises; knowledge is won through successful 
fighting of errors. Throughout history we 
may trace these falls and rises. We see races 
plunging deeper into the task of learning, of 
mastering, and of regenerating nature, being 
led astray, and rising again by the irresistible 
power of the human Spirit. We feel within 
us the impulse of a mighty ancestry. We look 
back to a glorious past and forward to a glor- 
ious future. Humanity is eternal, undying; 
its path is ever onward through scenes as var- 
ious and prospects as sublime as those of 
nature. 

But let us not drift into the scientific rut 
and think of this evolution of a new race in 
America as being merely a mixture of blood. 
Mixtures of blood may do anything or nothing. 
The seed of life is in the ideals which hu- 
manity has preserved in its bosom threughont 
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ages of discouragement, the 
faith which it never al- 
lowed to die, the love, the 
honor, the duty; all the 
high, undying qualities that 
no persecution or mental 
slavery has been able to kill 
out of it. These are still in 
the human breast; it is 
these that have been borne 
out to the Arizona desert, 
there to find a soil in which 
to germinate anew. 

Think of those old Áryan 
ancestors with their know- 
ledge, their strength, their 
loftiness of spirit. Think 
how they transmitted those 
qualities to their descend- 
ants, and of how those de- 
scendants kept them faith- 
fully and cherished them 
lovingly through all the dark 
years until now, when in 
the Golden West they are 
to germinate and blossom 
forth into a still greater 
beauty. It is as if the old 
Aryans had made a vow, 
pledged themselves to a 
mighty sacrifice, undertaken a great crusade, 
and as if they had won through. 

But let us not be too particular about de- 
fining the racial stocks, to the glorifying of 
any one above the others. A name may serve 
to denote a branch of the human family for 
some centuries or millenniums, but there are 
flows and interminglings. We cannot shut out 
from the future any people because they hap- 
pen to have been born in a race whose type 
belongs to a different cycle. А race is an ab- 
straction, but the people in it are human real- 
ities. Let us look rather to the character than 
to the label. 

And let us also remember that the Áryan 
migration from Asia, great and important as 
it is to us, was not the beginning of things. 
Other migrations have preceded it. We can- 
not set narrow limits for humanity in an ocean 
of time. | 

Also let us try to get above the idea of de- 
picting for future humanity communistic Uto- 
pias based on alleged individual rights and 
concerned mainly with the distribution of 
bread and butter; or wonderful schemes in 
which the future of humanity is deduced from 
the behavior of molecules in a beaker. There 
may be things about human life that we have 
long forgotten since those Áryan days; and 
the future may come as the awakening from 
an age-long dream. We are not yet liberated 
from the tyranny of the ideas instilled into 
our medieval ancestry: the heresy of self- 
glorification and self-advantage, both in spir- 
itual and material concerns. Modern learning, 
built on the decay of theological superstition, 
holds our minds to an equally narrow and 
cramping scientific superstition, and obscures 
the limitless knowledge in our Souls. STUDENT 
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Nature's “ Unit " 

F late years, hardly more than montlis, 
the plant and animal breeders are using 
the new biological word “unit.” It 

means some small definite characteristic, not 
variable, and consequently transmitted along 
the line of heredity. "There are imitation or 
artificial units, and real ones. Thus the dwarf 
oak has smallness for one of its units, a real 
one. Give it any amount of nourishment and 
cultivation, and it grows no bigger. This unit 
could be imitated by growing an acorn of a 
large oak in poor soil and cutting some of its 
roots. But the acorns from the imitation, un- 
der normal conditions, will revert to the grand- 
parental size. 

So far as plants go, the Linnaean system of 
classification rests on the observation and com- 
parison of external units of form, number and 
color — so many stamens, such a shape leaf 
and stem, such a color of petal, such a method 
of reproduction. Thus we get the classical 
species, orders, families and so on. 

Until quite lately it was not known how 
these units developed. Since they are sharply 
defined and permanent once they appear, the 
idea that they arose and developed by gradual 
transitions, in the same way as we by selection 
produce their imitations, was given up. De 
Vries, studying his primroses and seeing new 
species suddenly arise, seeing new units sud- 
denly appear and persist, was the first to attack 
the gradual-transition hypothesis. If, genera- 
tion after generation, we select the fastest 
horses, and only them, to breed from, we get 
at last the race-horse. But his most desired 
“unit,” speed, is artificial and will quickly 
die away if we cease our interference. Its 
development under sature’s hand, according 
to de Vries and a rapidly increasing number 
of biologists, would be sudden, permanent, 
transmitted unchanged, and would consequent- 
ly constitute a true new species. Quite recent- 
ly, in respect of plants and some insects, it 
has been found that nature can be encour- 
aged. If the eggs or seeds are subjected to 
conditions to which they are unaccustomed, 
such as extra heat, a rarefied atmosphere, the 
rays of radium — a considerable proportion, 
on maturing, are likely to show the possession 
of new fixed units and are therefore real new 
species. Sometimes they are retroversions to 
species long extinct, or are identical with spe- 
cies whose proper home is some other part of 
the world. De Vries’ “mutant” primroses 
are therefore supposed to be due to the occur- 
rence of some marked, sudden, but temporary 
atmospheric or other change at a critical hour 
in the history of the seeds, demanding that 
they develop at once a new power to meet it. 

It is found that these units are like chemical 
compounds: some will not mix; some will 
mix without combining; and some will really 
combine. Upon these last depends all such 
modern work as that of Luther Burbank, the 
frost-proof orange of the Department of Agri- 
culture and its new cotton, and the English 
rust-proof wheat. In the first case an orange 
possessing the unit capability-of-resisting-cold, 


but otherwise worthless, is crossed with a good 
but delicate orange. Care, and enough of such 
crosses, results in a desirable fruit which only 
differs from the original in having annexed 
from the undesirable one the single unit which 
is wanted. 

In the case of units which will not combine 
but only mix — as, sometimes, when flowers 
of different colors are blended — we may get 
one or two generations where the flowers show 
both colors. After that they separate out 
again. The units represented by the colors 
would only temporarily mix, not blend. 

So the new view, in its extremest form, 
is that all living things are made up of an 
almost infinite number of units variously 
blended and mixed. No one has yet attempted 
to make any sort of enumeration of them. 
They can be looked upon as units of power, 
function, or adaptation to surroundings. Thus 
the unit "power to do with a minimum of 
water” is possessed by the cactus, the eucalyp- 
tus, the agave, and many other entirely — ac- 
cording to the present classification — differ- 
ent plants. It shows itself through, or works 
through, a number of subsidiary and usually 
visible units, or through related unit powers. 
Among the latter is the power of the eucalyp- 
tus to condense dew in a heavy shower ; among 
the former, the thick skin of the cactus, check- 
ing evaporation. The power of the eucalyptus 
might perhaps be transferred to an entirely 
different tree, giving it a great help to survival 
and growth. The secret of visible units that 
will not blend is doubtless that they correspond 
to opposed powers. As the products of the 
attempted blend cannot have both, they sever- 
ally make choice and the temporary mixture 
separates out again. 

The problem before biology is to determine 
what external and visible units correspond to 
what physiological powers within; and then 
perhaps to make a new classification from the 
power standpoint instead of from the formal. 
But that requires an infinitely greater know- 
ledge of nature than anyone now possesses. 
And it would involve a conception of nature 
as one great inter-related whole. 

The chemical analogies of the biological unit 
conception have of course already been per- 
ceived. The perception began, perhaps, with 
the discovery of the meta-elements. It has 
been found that certain of the bodies we call 
elements are really compounds of bodies which 
separately give the same chemical reactions as 
the group, but have slightly different spectra. 
But when they are better isolated and subjected 
to more delicate tests it will doubtless be found 
that the reactions are not identical. Each of 
them is to be considered as a “ unit,” a power, 
of the whole group, and separable from it. 
Sir William Ramsay has obtained lithium from 
copper. What is the body lithium-minus- 
copper, we do not know. But it looks as if 
lithium and the unknown something were com- 
pound units blending their powers to make up 
the properties of copper. Similarly radium 
yields lead, helium and other bodies. And it 
is said that platinum has been decomposed. 


Considering all these units, mineral, vege- 
table and animal, as living monads, each having 
a special keynote in consciousness, grouping 
themselves about some higher monad whose 
life purposes they serve, we should have a con- 
sistent monadology which may be the scientific 
philosophy of the future. STUDENT 


The Harmonics of Thought 
ROFESSOR MINOT'S researches into 
the problems of growth and old age, val- 
uable and novel as some of them are, may 
perhaps have led him into an, error. In the 
case of a growing embryo or young animal the 
rate of growth of any tissue can be meas- 
ured by counting how many nuclei out of, say 
a thousand, are undergoing division, are multi- 
plying. At a very early period, before definite 
organs have begun to appear, all the cells are 
multiplying at about the same rate. After this, 
the later we make the examination, the more 
differences do we find in the rate of multipli- 
cation. Undifferentiated cells can always mul- 
tiply with ease and rapidity. Muscle cells 
lose this power, but each cell nevertheless con- 
tains a reserve of undifferentiated protoplasm 
by use and evolution of which it can increase 
in size. If not, muscular exercise would avail 
nothing to increase the size of our muscles. 
Gland cells also probably lose it, but they also 
contain reserves of raw material. Nerve cells 
also probably lose it, but in addition they seem 
to lose at an early age — that is to say, they 
use up—their reserves. Professor Milne 
thinks that when a nerve cell has reached its 
complete growth in size and visible organiza- 
tion, it is an adult, whatever the youth of the 
body containing it. Nothing further can be 
hoped from it, and its next stage, however de- 
layed, is degeneration and senescence. 

Not necessarily, we should say. When a 
string has been made to vibrate as a whole and 
yield a note, we can for a while see the oscilla- 
tions from side to side. Ultimately we neither 
see nor hear anything more. But we know 
that while the initial tension is kept up, the os- 
cillations — not of the whole string but of de- 
creasing fractions of its whole length — are 
continuing with correspondingly increasing ra- 
pidity and therefore yielding higher and higher 
notes far beyond our dull hearing. 

May not the same happen with a nerve cell, 
say of the brain, whose size and visible growth 
in complexity have ceased? May not invisible, 
inner growth, in delicacy, in complexity, have 
only then begun? "The one function of a mus- 
cle cell depends on its visible size and grossly 
measurable resiliency. But the functions of a 
brain cell have little to do with the first, no- 
thing with the second, and everything with in- 
ternal and non-measurable complexity. Nor 
have we any idea of the ultimate reaches of 
that complexity, of that possibility of answer- 
ing to the subtler and subtler harmonics of 
thought. And we do not know that when the 
cell’s limits in this direction have been reached, 
these harmonics may not be taken up by an or- 
der of substance to which the ordinary phys- 
ical laws do not apply and which does not die 
with the death of the physical body. STUDENT 
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Sympathetic Nature-Study 
A UNIVERSITY professor of psychology 
seems to have been observing nature 
and collecting facts upon which to rea- 
son, which is the right scientific way, instead 
of building upon a few facts dogmatic theories 
which exclude other facts, which is the wrong 
way pursued by some scientists. At all events 
he is described as having gone out to the Tor- 
tugas, there to live for many months frater- 
nizing with the birds. He built a hut of 
boughs, dressed himself in leaves, made him- 
self their friend, and watched them day and 
night. He found that the sea-gulls lived in 
colonies, or tribes, gather food in turn and ap- 
parently by preconcerted plans, and even con- 
verse with one another by means of the vol- 
ume, tones and duration of their cries — in 
other words, talk. Some may ask what is a 
professor of psychology doing, dressing in 
leaves and fraternizing with sea-gulls; he 
ought to leave that to the naturalists. But 
science should be one, not in watertight com- 
partments; and this man seems to have had 


the originality to quit the beaten track and go ` 


back to the facts. What a fine thing it would 
be if other psychologists could get out of their 
arm-chairs and study nature in its living ac- 
tuality, in all its crude disregard of what is 
fitting and correct, in its open defiance of 
scientific theories! We should not then have 
so many “ dislocations of the normal thresh- 
old of consciousness." Опе is glad, too, to 
find that, as some people claim we are descend- 
ed from these creatures, there is something to 
be said for our ancestry. 

Theosophy puts forth a plea for the study 
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of Nature by means of the human faculty of 
sympathy, and in the live state. So much 
more is learned in this way than by first de- 
stroying the creature and then cutting it up. 
Suppose this scientist had killed the gulls, and 
poked into their dead brain; or suppose he 
had dissected their brains before killing them. 
But the worst is that if science is to turn to 
sympathetic nature study, it may find some 
very ordinary people ahead of it and able to 
give it points, which might not suit its dignity. 
As to the intelligence of animals, we must 
avoid extremes. "There is no doubt that they 
have an intelligence which, in many cases, is 
superior to that attributed to them. There is 
no doubt that observers who study them sym- 
pathetically see more of this intelligence than 
others, who are not so sympathetic, are willing 
to believe possible. But still they are animals, 
and not human beings. STUDENT 


A Marching Mountain 
ONT Brinquez, near the village of Oc- 
ton, in the Department of the Hérault, 
has slid for a distance of 400 yards, 
destroying everything in its path, blocking the 
main road, and burying a river-bridge under 
30 feet of earth. It began to move on Novem- 
ber 14th, and a second movement occurred 
two days later, accompanied by a thunderous 
noise audible for miles around. Woods, gar- 
dens and plantations were obliterated, as the 
summit of the mountain collapsed and rolled 
down the sides. One small plantation of chest- 
nut trees was carried 150 yards, without a 
single tree being damaged. "The phenomenon 
is thought to be due to the very heavy rains. 


Canary Breeding 
HE breeding of canaries and other 
cage-birds is an industry extensive- 
ly carried on in Norwich (Eng- 
land) and the neighborhood, where it is 
at once a lucrative business and a source 
of brightness to many homes. "The birds 
are largely shipped to the United States, 
as many as 3000 having gone in a single 
shipment. The steamers have a special 
apartment fitted up near the engine-room, 
where the birds are in charge of an at- 
tendant. STUDENT 


Wells in Crystalline Rocks 
Г appears that successful attempts to 
drill wells for water in crystalline 
rocks, such as granite, have contra- 
dicted an old theory that it was useless to 
expect to find water there. It is true the 
rocks are very compact, but nevertheless 
there are tiny pores in them, and these 
can contain water, though the percent- 
age is very much less than in the case of 
sedimentary rocks. But more important 
than these pores are the joints, which oc- 
cur in all rocks. The water from the 
surface percolates down the vertical 
cracks and collects in the horizontal ones. 
These cracks are narrow, and the yield 
is seldom more than 10 gallons a minute, 
though larger amounts have been obtained. 
Most of the experimental wells tapped water 
at depths between 50 and 200 feet, and the 
water is less liable to contamination than that 
in softer rocks or open wells. STUDENT 


Black Sands of California 
TTEMPTS have often been made to util- 
ize the California black sands as sour- 
ces of gold, iron or platinum. They 
consist of minute particles of heavy, hard and 
resistant minerals, originally existing in the 
rocks that form the gravel deposits in coun- 
tries where there are igneous and metamorphic 
rocks. They are found in water-borne sands 
and gravels, in beach, river, creek, gulch and 
hill deposits; and form but a small percentage 
of the gravels. The operations of the gold- 
miners bring them to light as tailings. In the 
black sands on the beaches, the same process 
of concentration has been carried on naturally. 
The black sands do not exist in sufficient quan- 
tity anywhere to be of much use as a source of 
minerals. In iron they cannot compete with 
the other sources of that metal in this country, 
and the quantity of gold and platinum is small 
compared with the expense of extracting them. 
The sands are therefore not material for the 
speculative miner, but might be made the basis 
of a steady industry as the result of careful 
study of the most economical ways of extract- 
ing the various minerals, STUDENT 


THE Black Tern, an aquatic bird, has re- 
established itself in Norfolk, England, as a re- 
sult of bird-protection, and after having ceased 
to breed for some seventy years past. T. 
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ONG ABBEY is said to have been 


founded in 624 a.p. It was to this 

abbey that the last titular king of all 
Ireland, Rory O'Conor, retired in 1183, and . 
where, fifteen years later, he died. His 
daughter, Nuala, queen of Uladh, was also 
buried here. The abbey stands in the midst of 
scenery whose beauty has been said almost to 
rival that of Killarney, and moreover the whole 
region is full of links with the prehistoric past 
and is " fairy-haunted." The country-side is 
dotted over with raths, cahirs and cairns, 
many of them with caves or “ souterrains.” 
On Knockmagh, an adjacent hill, Finvarra, 
king of the fairies, keeps his court. Under 
the cairn on its summit, legend says, lies Cea- 
sair, one of the chieftainesses who accompan- 
ied the first colony to Ireland before the flood! 
This would point to an antiquity of more than 
eleven thousand years, for the minor cata- 
clysm which caused the disappearance of Po- 
seidon, the last remnant of Atlantis, is prob- 
ably indicated. 

Near this abbey was fought the great battle 
of Moytura (Mag-Tured), between the Tuatha 
De Danann and the Firbolgs. Sir William 
Wilde, who lives in Moytura House, near 
by, holds that Nuadu Argatlam, leader of the 
De Danann army, pitched his camp on Ben 
Levi; and that Eochaid MacEirc, king of the 
Firbolgs, rested with his power on Knock- 
magh. It is one of the most fully detailed 
events in remote Irish history and there is no 
reason whatever to doubt that it actually oc- 
curred. Giants and magicians took part in 
that fight, and its events are described as cir- 
cumstantially as in the Iliad. 

The ancient tradition as to the Tuatha De 
Danann, when dissociated from a recension 
which sought to make everything fit in with a 
false theology and chronology, was that they 
were the sons of Fire and Light, and “ сате 
down from heaven.” In other words, they 
were essentially a divine race. From them 
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H^! to the coming singers! 
Hail to the brave light-bringers! 

Forward | reach and share — — 

All that they sing and dare. 

The airs of heaven blow o'er me; 

A glory shines before me 

Of what mankind shall be — 

Pure, generous, brave and free. 

А dream of man and woman 

Diviner but stili human, 

Solving the riddle old, 

Shaping the Age of Gold. 

The love of God and neighbor; 

An equal-handed labor; 

The richer life, where beauty 

Walks hand in hand with duty. 


Parcel and part of ail, 
I keep the festival, 
Fore-reach the good to be, 
And share the victory. 
—Fokn Greenleaf Whittier 


came the lore of the Druids and the science 
of the file and ollamhs. The name means “ folk 
of the god whose mother is Dana.” Dana was 
also called Brigit; she is the mother of the 
three gods known as Brian, Iuchar and Uar, 
gods of art and literature. Dana or Donand, 
also called Brigit, their mother, was the wife 
of Bress, king of the Formorians; but she be- 
longed by birth to the other divine race, her 
father being Dagda (fire of god), or the “ good 
god,” king of the Tuatha De Danann. She 
was regarded as the goddess of literature 
(Book of Leinster). Нег son had an only 
son called Ecne, that is to sav, “ knowledge 
or poetry " (ibid.). Brigit, the goddess of the 
pagan Irish, was supplanted in Christian times 
by St. Brigit: and the medieval Irish in some 
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Theosophy is itself the highest moral code. 
— Helena Petrovna Blavatsky in Lucifer 


measure transferred to her the cult their 

“pagan” ancestors had rendered to the god- 

dess Brigit. 

Brenos, says Jubainville, was the medi- 
eval pronunciation of Brigentis, later оп 
pronounced as Brigit. When the Gallic con- 
querors of Rome and Delphi related that 
they fought under the command of Brennos. 
they uttered the name of the mythic chief 
whose supernatural power they believed had 
given them the victory, and he was the first 
of the three divine beings whom the Irish 
designated the gods of Danae. He held the 
first rank in the triad, whether as Brenos, or 
later on; Brian, of the old Irish Dei Danann. 
He is pre-eminently the god of Danae; and 
the old Irish name for the gods of Day, of 
Light, and of Life, is Tuatha De Danann. 
“ folk of the god of Danae." 

Before being reduced to the state of invis- 
ible beings the Tuatha De Danann, says the 
legend, were the visible masters of Ireland. 
They obtained the sovereignty at the battle of 
Moytura (at Cong). In this battle they over- 
threw the triple race of men who were at that 
time masters of Ireland, namely, the Fir-Bolg, 
the Fir-Domnann, and the Galioin. In the 
same battle they also overcame the gods who 
were associated with this antique race, and 
who were known as the Formorians, or the 
Dei Domnann. 

The Tuatha De Danann alighted from the 
north-east in the midst of a magic cloud which 
rendered them invisible; and when the cloud 
had disappeared, and the Fir-bolg had become 
aware.of their presence, the Tuatha De Dan- 
ann had already pushed on to the north-west 
of Connaught, and had raised the fortifications 
round their camp at Moytura. 

It is related that when the magicians and 
cup-bearers of Nuadu had declared what thev 
would do in the battle, the Dagda then cried 
out, “ The power which ye boast, I shall yield 
it all myself.” And thereupon all cried out in 
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answer, “ Thou art the good hand, Dagda." 

The account of this battle shows that it was 
not conducted quite in accordance with modern 
ideas. Nuadu, wishing to avoid hostilities, re- 
newed his proposal to the Fir-bolg, and de- 
manded the surrender of one-half the island. 
Eochaid Mac Eirc refused. “ When will you 
begin the battle?" said the messengers of 
Nuadu. And the Fir-bolg replied, “ We must 
have time to make ready our spears, and sharp- 
en our swords; then we should require spears 
like yours, and you, also, spears like those we 
have.” And so it was resolved by common 
accord that one hundred and five days should 
be set apart to prepare for the battle. . 

After the battle had continued for four days, 
and the Fir-bolg were being worsted (tradition 
says one hundred thousand were slain), they 
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De Danann. With three strokes of his hammer 
Goibniu fashioned a spear-head, and at the 
third stroke it was perfect. With three chip- 
pings Luchtine made the spear-shaft, and at 
the third chipping it was perfect. And from 
the hands of Creidne the rivets were turned 
out with the same rapidity and perfect finish. 
When Goibniu had completed a spear-head he 
seized it in his pincers and cast it at the lintel 
of the door, so that it remained fast in it, 
the socket protruding. Then Luchtine took a 
spear-shaft and hurled it at the socket, and his 
cast was so powerful and unerring that the 
shaft never failed to enter it. Then Creidne 
who was standing by with the rivets in his 
hand, flung them at the spear-head, and his 
cast was so sure that they never missed the 
holes, but passed into the wood; thus, in one 
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proposed to the Tuatha De Danann to make 
an end of it by a small engagement, consisting 
of three hundred men on each side, the issue 
of which would decide the fate of the two peo- 
ples. But the Tuatha De Danann offered them 
terms of peace and the province of Connaught. 
The Fir-Bolg accepted these terms, and aban- 
«опей their capital, Tara, and the rest of Ire- 
land, to the Tuatha De Danann. 

Some of the events connected with this great 
battle are of peculiar significance, and like 
most things in what is called the mythological 
cycle point to a great antiquity. They are 
suggestive, in fact, of final Atlantean times. 
Thus we read that to the astonishment of the 
Formorians, the weapons of the Tuatha De 
Danann were always in perfect condition, 
whereas theirs, for the most part, were unfit 
for use after the first day. The reason of this 
was that Goibniu the Smith, Creidne the Braz- 
ter, and Luchtine the Carpenter were contin- 
ually making fresh weapons for the Tuatha 


imstant, the weapon was finished and ready for 
immediate use! There is a suggestion of ti- 
tanic energy about all this. One recalls Sieg- 
fried forging the magic sword. 

Among the chiefs on the Formorian side 
was Balor, of the Mighty Blows. The remark- 
able thing about him was that one of his eyes, 
which he generally kept covered, brought in- 
stant death to everyone on whom his gaze fell. 
One eye was in the middle of his forehead, 
and the other at the back of his skull. It was 
the look of the latter that struck people dead. 
There is more than symbolism in this fragment. 
We have here a connecting link with the 
Cyclopean races of Atlantean days. And as 
to the symbolism, it is suggested by a tale in 
which Tory Island, Balor, and one Mac Kin- 
eely, a descendant of Balor, figure. and in 
which, oddly enough, it is the evil eye of Balor 
which is put out by the red-hot iron — not 
the other one. This linking of Balor with a 
medieval personage is undoubtedly a late in- 
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vention if interpreted literally; while symbol- 
ically it should rather have been the other eye 
that the red-hot iron destroyed. 

Cong, now an obscure village, visited by a 
few tourists and fishermen, was once a great 
school of learning, the resort of many students 
— and not less famous for the skill of artifi- 
cers, whose priceless work in metal rivals that 
of any age or country. The gem-studded cross 
of Cong, with its infinitely fine tracery of 
drawn metal, is now in the national museum 
in Dublin. 

Coming down to recent times there is a 
curious tale of a boy near Cong who was 
stupid and could learn nothing, but spent all 
his time in the fields; and in a certain field 
one day he fell asleep with his flannel jacket 
for a pillow. "That evening he came home, 
and his father was read- 
ing the newspaper. The 
boy asked for it and read 
every word. They took 
him then to the rector, 
and there was not a book 
in the rector's home the 
boy could not read. Then 
they sent him down in- 
to Munster, where the 
teachers of the classics 
were, to learn Greek and 
Latin, but there was no 
master able to teach him 
anything he did пої 
know before. And when 
Queen Victoria was es- 
tablishing the college in 
Galway, whom did she 
send for but the same 
boy to be the head of it! 
O'Beirne Crowe was his 
name. AN IRISH 
STUDENT IN LOMALAND 


Jottings an? Doings 
THERE appeared be- 
fore the Federal Court! 
in Omaha recently an In- 
dian woman attorney, 
Julia St. Cyr by name, a 
member of the tribe of 
Winnebagos, and known 
all over the Winnebago 
and Omaha tribes. It is 
generally understood that 
whenever an Indian in either of these tribes 
gets into trouble he goes to Miss St. Cyr for 
advice, and the fact that probably half of 
the disputes of the members of those tribes 
are settled by her without recourse to the law 
courts at all, speaks well for her character. 
She is known as a woman of good judgment 
and intellectual attainments and, though versed 
in the law, has never lost sympathy with her 
own people. STUDENT 


THREE characteristics of Egyptian babies impress 
themselves upon the tourist. .The first is their beau- 
ty; for, although many of them are blind, or nearly 
so, from uncleanliness and ophthalmia, they are all 
round-faced and exquisitely modeled, their features 
are classical, beautiful, and their color is exactly 
like bronze. Self-control is the next most impressive 
feature about these little folk, for it is a most un- 
usual thing to hear an Egyptian baby cry. Notice- 
able, also, is these little folks! usefulness. It would 
take a very indifferent person indeed to fail to notice 
the infant toilers іп Egypt. —Exrchange 
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The Song of the Nibelungen 

As Sung by Osbert the Bard 
T was a wild stormy night; the fir trees 
tossed their long arms to and fro in the 
wind and their lithe bodies writhed and 
twisted like tormented things. A horseman 
with long dark hooded cloak made his diffi- 
cult way along the narrow road. At a turning 
his horse shied violently. The rider with a 
dexterous jerk drew rein and with a quick 
movement grasped the sword under his cloak. 
He peered into the blackness calling out bold- 

ly “ Who goes there? " 

* Peace, friend," came the answer in a singu- 
larly melodious voice, "it is I, Osbert the 
Singer." There was a ringing laugh from the 
man in the saddle. “ Well met comrade, two 
nightingales are we though we look rather like 
two ravens. I also am a Singer, Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, at your service, of the house- 
Hold of His Imperial Majesty Kaiser Friede- 
rich. I go to the Kaiserburg to sing at the 
coming marriage feast." 

Osbert drew his mantle closer round the 
bulky harp that from habit he carried on his 
left arm, and made answer, “ I, too, shall sing 
at the festival but in the Bauernhof at the 
sign of the Golden Hammer. There the peas- 
ants will make merry and I shall sing at their 
feast." 

The rain had ceased and the wind was abat- 
ing its fury as the two travelers struck the 
high road. "Ah, friend," continued Wolfram, 
as the way became clear, “ you will sing of 
those far off ancient days when gods walked 
with men. The sons of the soil still love the 
rough sagas passed on through generations of 
bards to our time; but in the halls of the 
Kaiserburg the knights who have but just 
returned from the Crusade to Jerusalem, hear 
rather of knightly jousts and deeds of valor. 
Even our Emperor, as the harp goes round, 
sings of sunny skies and lands of flowers. We 
have tuned our lyres to the courtly measures 
of Brittany, Provence, and Spain. Walther 
von der Vogelweide sings of birds and the 
may-time; Gottfried of Strassburg of Tristan 
and Isolde; while I, I sing of Parzival the 
maiden Knight and the Quest of the Holy 
Grail." 

Together the two, rider and foot wanderer 
moved on; together they mounted the draw- 
bridge and passed under the ponderous port- 
cullis that guarded the fortress door of old 
Nourenberc. 

A roar of welcome greeted Osbert as he 
passed the threshold of the Golden Hammer." 
Friendly hands led him to the head of the 
long tahle that stretched the length of the 
room. He was divested of his long mantle 
and served with viands and drink. Soon a cry 
went round, "A song, Osbert, a song!" fol- 
lowed by a storm of applause. The Bard 
arose, he struck a chord upon his harp. “1 
will sing the Song of the Nibelungen and the 
Nibelungen Hoard.” ‘This was greeted with 
cries of delight. 

Osbert glanced over the eager faces whose 


hearts spoke in their eyes. His own heart 
caught fire. The dark walls widened to a 
stately hall, the low ceiling vanished, a mighty 
tree spread its protecting branches from wall 
to wall, the blue vault of heaven arched over 
all. Osbert’s finger dreamily sought the 
strings; his voice as it rose and fell, sounded 
distant and veiled; for he sang of Wotan, 
the One-eyed, All-Father, who sat under the 
spreading boughs of the great World Ash. 
From its roots flowed the River of Wisdom, 
guarded by the Norns, the fateful Sisters 
Three. For a draught of its waters All-Father 
had paid them an eye. High and exultant grew 
the voice of Osbert as he sang of Brünhilde, 
the Warrior Maiden, best beloved of the 
daughters of Wotan. 

Then came a series of low rumbling chords. 
Those who heard felt themselves falling to the 
mysterious depths of Nibelheim, the cloudy 
underworld home of the Nibelungen and their 


‘ancient hoard of gold. There dwelt Reigen 


the black dwarf, and Fafnir, the dragon guard- 
ian of the ancient gold, both enemies of man- 
kind. 

A change came over the singer. His eye 
lighted, his voice rang out, for now he sang 
of the race of the Volsungs, the last of the 
godlike men. To them came Wotan the One- 
eyed, bringing the Sword of the Gods. Deep 
in the trunk of their roof-tree, he thrust the 
magic blade. No one who tried could move it, 
till Sigmund the Volsung essayed. He but 
grasped hold of the hilt and the tree gave 
up its prize. The destined hand had won the 
Invincible Sword. The singer chanted in tri- 
umph. Far he followed the Volsung's wan- 
derings, then came Sigmund's death. Eyes 
were dim as he sang of the shattered Sword, 
but through the song one heard the note of 
Hope triumphant as the broken shards were 
gathered and saved for the Hero to come. 

Surely a child of the gods was Sigfried, 
Sigmund's son, none other was ever so winning 
and no child was ever so strong. Reigen, the 
black dwarf, was his teacher — Reigen the 
cunning smith. To him when his manhood 
budded, Sigfried bronght the shards of the 
shattered sword of his father, which the hand 
of his mother had saved, treasured long years 
in her bosom — to weld again to their might. 
Thus sang Osbert the Bard. 

The faces of all present were lighted with 
joy. Sigfried was their hero, the figure of life 
and light that moved through the vague shad- 
ows of that ancient world “ when gods walked 
with men." The voice of Osbert vibrated with 
high enthusiasm. One could see the glorious 
young Sigfried ride forth in his might, the re- 
generated Sword under his hand. With it he 
kills Fafnir the dragon and wins the Ancient 
Gold of the Nibelungen. A drop of Fafnir's 
blood upon his lips gives him the language of 
the wild. The birds whisper to him of danger 
through Reigen's treachery. Therefore he 
kills Reigen, who would have destroyed man- 
kind by killing its savior Sigfried. Then Sig- 
fried bathes in the blood of Fafnir, becoming 


invulnerable, save where a linden leaf clings to 
his back between his shoulders. 

The people hang upon the singer's words 
spellbound. They know what is coming, they 
are thrilled by the mighty chords. Brünhilde 
the Warrior-Maiden has lost her place in the 
halls of the mighty. Through compassion for 
a mortal she has disobeyed All-Father. Now 
to expiate her fault she sleeps, a mortal wo- 
man, clad in shining armor with spear beside 


her to betoken her lofty descent, upon а moun- 


tain-top, girt round with a living wall of fire. 
Only the dauntless heart, the hero without 
fear, can pierce its flaming battlements and re- 


lease the Warrior-Maiden sleeping there. The 
hearts of the listeners almost stand still. For 
the moment they and Sigfried are one! Will 


he dare the blazing Schildberg? Their hearts 
leap wildly as he dashes through the flames 
scathless. 

Who is this lying prone upon the ground 
clad in shining armor? Sigfried approaches. 
He removes the helmet from the sleeping fig- 
ure; long lustrous tresses escape. With his 
sword he severs the lacings of the cuirass, it 
falls apart. The Being awakes and rises be- 
bore him. Sigfried sees a maiden robed in 
flowing white vestments. It is Brünhilde the 
awakened daughter of the gods. 

The voice of the Bard grows clearer, higher, 
freer; the chant becomes a song. In purest 
music he sings the morning hymn of Sigfried 
and Briinhilde as together they greet the rising 
sun. The Singer paused in exaltation. The 
high moment has come. 

After this although the life of Sigfried is 
filled with valorous deeds and noble service, 
and his fame spreads as he fares from land to 
land, he cannot hold back the Law. The Light 
is fading from mankind. The Norns guide 
the hand that presents to him the cup of for- 
getfulness. The memory of Brünhilde and his 
plighted troth fades from his heart. He weds 
Krimhilde of Burgundy, whose uncle Hagen 
hates him, and by deceiving Krimhilde leads 
her to mark the vulnerable spot on his hunting 
cloak. Then in a festive hunt Sigfried re- 
ceives the fatal wound. The Light fades and 
dusk falls upon earth, for Sigfried is the last 
of the godlike race. 

Osbert the Bard gropes blindly for his man- 
tle and with saddened heart fares forth. 

The storm had abated, the wind was sighing 
gently like a tired child. Through the hurry- 
ing clouds he caught glimpses of the moon 
sailing high and clear in the sky. A feeling of 
peace unutterable crept into his heart. He 
knew that the Light was still burning even 
though the times were dark. The Sword of 
the Gods would be re-forged even though the 
shards were scattered over all the earth. The 
song would be re-sung by the Bards of a fu- 
ture age, and its end would not be the end of 
the Nibelungenlied. A higher note in human 
life would be struck in that far off day, and 
new harmonies be sung by the hearts of the 
children of mankind. And Osbert the Bard 
turned his feet toward the West. STUDENT 
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A Winter in 
Sweden 
OW do Swed- 
ish boys and 
girls like the 
winter? I wish уоп 
could see them gath- 
ered together at their 
games and sports on 
a clear, cold, sunny 
day, when everything 
is covered with the 
white pure snow.and 
you would then have 
the answer. The hap- 
py faces with their 
rosy cheeks. all the 
cheerful calls and 
the merry laughter 
would tell you that 
these are some of 
the happiest davs in 
their lives. 

It seems to them 
a great privilege to 
have two so widely 
different worlds to 
enjoy every year. 
The beautiful summer is always so fresh be- 
cause of the long sleep all the flowers and 
trees have taken under their white cover, 
which though cold in itself protects them from 
the still colder winds. To watch the new wild 
flowers coming forth each day, to greet the 
birds who are coming back from warmer coun- 
tries as soon as possible to build their homes 
in the far North, to adorn the little brooklets 
with water-wheels and boats of their own in- 
vention, to gather wild berries in the woods, 
and a thousand other things — of course these 
pleasures of the summer are appreciated and 
most longed for. But Swedish children do not 
wish to be without their winter. When there- 
fore the flowers disappear, the leaves turn red 
and purple and yellow and then begin to fall, 
and the first snow-flakes float in the air in 
their merry dance, it is with happy hearts they 
greet the new world that is coming. 

Can you imagine the impression on the mind 
from having this white soft cover over every- 
thing for several months? It is felt as some 
mystic urging to purify the heart, and he who 
pays attention to this voice is prepared when 
Christmas comes to feel every one as his bro- 
ther and to share his joy with all. And he 
steps into the new year filled by a new strength 
and fresh resolves to make the very best of 
the year. 

You see from the picture that Christmas is 
a time of paying visits to friends and relatives. 
On such a day when large snow-flakes flit 
about and alighting on your coat show them- 
selves to be composed of the most beautiful 
six-pointed stars, not two alike, to sit, warmly 
wrapped up, in a sleigh drawn by a swift horse 
with merry jingles, to the home of some play- 
mates, whose hearts like yours abound with joy 
— indeed this is a happiness that leaves no- 
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A SNOWY DAY IN SWEDEN 


SNOW SONG 
x Lucy Larcom 
I HEAR a bird chirp in the sun; 
He flutters and hops to and fro; 
His tiny light tracks, one by one, 
He prints on the new-fallen snow. 
Little bird, sing! 
Sun, give his wing 
A flicker of gold as you go! 
Make a smooth path for him, Snow! 
I see a child out there at play; 
His footfall is light on the snow; 
His curls catch a swift golden ray 
Of the sun, while the merry winds blow. 
Little child, runt 
Shine on him, Sun! 
Blow him fair weather, Wind, blow! 
Make a white path for him, Snow! 


thing to be desired. When arriving you will 
first of all note the corn-sheaves, the tradi- 
tional Christmas gift of every household to 
the birds, who flap about them as if engaged in 
a merry play. Then through the windows you 
will see the lighted Christmas-tree, and, oh, 
such a deep sympathy with all that lives — this 
sight awakes within! You feel, nay, vou know 
that everything has life and is a part of a 
great brotherhood, and you wish to be like the 
beautiful six-pointed snow crystals, with a 
light in the midst to radiate in everv direction! 

In the mornings the boys and girls run 
eagerly to the window to look at the weather. 
If there is not frost, then they will stay at 
home making snow-men, grottos and small 
pyramids of snowballs with a candle within 
to light at night. And the boys will arrange 
real battles with soft snowballs as projectiles, 
each side led by a chosen general. 

Dut if the windows are almost covered with 
ice-crystals of the most beautiful shapes so 
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that they can hardly 
see anything, then 
thev know that there 
is frost and that new 
pleasures are waiting 
for them, They will 
take their hand-sleds 
and walk to some 
suitable hill and they 
can walk for miles 
to reach one they es- 
pecially like. At such 
places scores of chil- 
dren in red beg-caps 
coast for hours in a 
merry company. 

Or if the snow is 
not too thick, they 
will take their skates 
to one of the small 
lakes, which abound 
everywhere. Oh, how 
thev can play when 
skating! They try to 
make the most diffi- 
cult figures on the ice 
while keeping erect 
and firm. They skate 
two and two, holding each other by both hands, 
and sometimes they arrange real dances; but 
these are very difficult. Skating is a very good 
exercise, as it must be done with a good car- 
riage and constant attention, and every boy 
and girl in Sweden learns it as early as pos- 
sible. The larger boys make sails to carry on 
their backs and sail for miles on their skates 
with the greatest speed. "There are even ice- 
yachts for big folks. 

Another sport and the best of them all is the 
sliding on skees. No one who has not practised 
it can know how beautiful the woods are in 
winter time when every branchlet bears its 
little load of snow and the under-bushes are 
wholly wrapped in a coat of snow, making 
them look like gracious little fairies. Nothing 
disturbs the silence and purity, not a trace of 
a human foot can be seen, and the distant noise 
from the town or village is changed to a har- 
monious note, which fits in with nature. In 
such moments the soul rejoices, for in this har- 
mony it can make itself felt more than at other 
times. This must be the reason why sliding 
on skees gives such a pure, bright joy. 

And on the nights when the Northern lights 
sparkle in the sky, what a joy it is to stand 
watching the vibrating splendor! Or retreat- 
ing within to the map of the heavens in order 
to learn some of the brightest stars, and then 
go out and find them in the sky, where they 
stand out so clearly as to be quite near. It is 
felt without any argument that they are com- 
rades to our Mother Earth, with a peculiar 
life of their own. 

Surely winter time has much joy and inspir- 
ation in store for the Swedish boys and girls. 
And everyone, who once has shared in the de- 
lights of a Swedish winter, will better under- 
stand the national character. VIDAR 
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BEAUTIFUL EVENT IN NEW 
YEAR'S FESTIVAL 


RAJA YOGA CHILDREN OF THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY ENTERTAIN IMMENSE AUDIENCE 


Stage Decorations are Bower of Beauty... Rear Ad- 
miral Swinburne and Rear Admiral Folger 
Among Notables Present 


HE following is a report of last Sunday 
night’s meeting taken from the San 
Diego Union, and extracts are also given 

from the papers read: 


Isis Theater was crowded to the very doors last 
night, the occasion being the New Year's Festival 
given by the Raja Yoga children of the UNIVERSAL 
BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL Society of Point 
Loma. Not only was the handsome structure crowd- 
ed till standing room was at a premium, but large 
numbers were turned away. 

The program, each and every number of which 
was most appropriate to the occasion, was well ren- 
dered and well received by the large gathering, which 
showed its appreciation with frequent outbursts of 
hearty applause. It consisted chiefly of musical 
numbers rendered by the Raja Yoga Orchestra, but 
two readings, one by a boy and the other by a girl, 
both of the Raja Yoga School at Point Loma, being 
on the program. 

The decorations were most artistic and beautiful. 
The stage was a perfect bower of beauty with its 
bountiful supply of flowers, green plants and palms 
surrounding the outer edges and with the drop cur- 
tain representing a beautiful forest scene for the 
background. 

In the large gathering were seen many pro- 
minent people of this city, and in the lower right 
hand boxes were seated Rear Admiral Swinburne 
and a party of six. With him were Mrs. Swinburne, 
Rear Admiral Folger, retired, and Mrs. Folger; Mrs. 
Uriel Sebree, wife of Rear Admiral Sebree, who is in 
command of the Pathfinder fleet, now at Magdalena 
bay, and Dr. and Mrs. Valdenberg. 

The musical program was as follows: 

Overture to Egmont (Beethoven) ; 

Orchestra. 

The Angelus (Bohm) ; Raja Yoga Orchestra. 
Choruses, Lo the Joyful Day is Breaking, and 
I Waited for the Lord (Mendelssohn). 
Anvil Chorus (Verdi); Raja Yoga Orchestra. 
Andante Cantabile (Tschaikowsky); Raja Yoga 

Quartet. 

March, Op. 101 (Raff); Каја Yoga Orchestra. 

“A Glorious New Year’s Message,” the paper 
read by one of the Raja Yoga girls was in part as 
follows: 

“Truly life is beautiful when we make it so, and 
those who find most of the true happiness are those 
who have been willing to put the greatest unsclfish 
endeavor into their work— living for others and 
finding in each New Year an opportunity greater 
than the last in which to help their fellow men. 

“ Каја Yoga teaches these truths, nor are they new, 
for they have been known since the world began. 
Voiced first in one age, then in another, forgotten 
for a time and then brought to light again when they 
were needed most. 

“А new day has dawned, and with the first rays of 
the rising sun let us take our stand as guardians of 
the right, and examples of a sweeter, purer and 
more ennobling life. May the message of Raja 
Yoga reach all hearts and as it spreads in ever- 
widening circles, may the endless ripples of its waves 


Ràja Yoga 


make known to all men its glorious tidings of a 
glad New Year." 

One of the Raja Yoga boys read a paper entitled 
* Heralds of the New Year," from which the follow- 
ing extracts are taken: 

“The New Year! The very words intone a prom- 
ise. And year by year at this time there is a promise 
in all things. When the shortest day is passed and 
the sun begins again his northern journey, there is 
a stir of earth's heart under the cold gray mantle 
of winter. In some fabled, yet perhaps real, early 
Eden days, man's body was pure enough and sensitive 
enough to feel these finer thrills of life. But whether 
recognized or not, they come. They lend their primal 
force to resolutions made then. They build, and if 
thought is kept clean and high beyond its usual form, 
then for a little onward, they will build a purer and 
stronger and healthier body for the months of the 
New Year. 

“It is never too late to mend. At all beginnings 
that nature inaugurates there is a chance to turn to 
better things, to nobler paths, to make worthier 
fabrics in mind and body. Our bodies are part of 
the body of nature, and our souls are rays of her 
soul. We belong to the sun and the sun to us. 
To hope and to try are the keys." — San Dicgo Union 


“What is the New Year, and what does it mean? 
Truly is it a time to start in the right path, with a 
determination not to be daunted by anything. And 
when we listen to the teachings of Raja Yoga we 
learn that we can do this. Ours is the privilege to 
bring Truth, Light and Liberation to discouraged 
humanity, for Theosophy teaches us that we are souls 
divine, and with that knowledge comes the power 
to overcome all obstacles. Verily it is our true heri- 
tage and as such.should be sacredly guarded. Then 
let us to work and in our smallest acts make our- 
selves felt as a potent power for good, that our 
lives may help others, and theirs in turn shed a gufd- 
ing light along the path for those who follow. 

“We have slumbered too long, but now as we 
listen eagerly to the call and realize that with the 
dawn of a New Year there is yet another opportunity, 
our very lives must become a part of our work, 
that the whole world may be touched by the glow. 
Then will others and still others realize that they 
too have a new life before them and may strive 
again for the higher Truths. 

“Indeed our bark is already waiting to begin the 
voyage; Raja Yoga is the name of our noble ship, 


with Katherine Tingley at the helm, and with her ` 


guidance we know that we may easily pass through 
all dangers. 

“The light has never gone out through all these 
long ages and now it shines more brightly than 
ever before, bidding all take heart and renew their 
strength, for the goal is nearly won. 

“The world has never been without its great 
teachers, nor have they ever failed to give it their 
aid even though unseen and unknown. But now the 
time has come for action. Long have we heard 
the call, now let us answer it, and bear to all our 
glorious New Year's message." 


“All nations, races and tribes throughout the 
world at the present time hold one day of cach year 
sacred as the commencement of the new-born vear, 
and we cannot help but think that it has always been 
so. Among many natious, more particularly those 
influenced by the later Romans, the New Year com- 
mences after the Christmas festivities have passed; 
and surely there could be no better time. Christmas- 
tide is the period of the year at which the world, 


` {ат more clearly than at any other time. 


it would seem, ought to approach nearest to the 
state of Universal Brotherhood. Surely everyone 
then should be filled with the spirit of self-sacrifice 
and kindness, — each striving to bring more sunlight 
and happiness into the lives of others. For a short 
period the dividing lines and barriers that separate 
nations would disappear. Each man would find 
something new and strange within himself, urging 
him toward higher aspirations and better things. 
“Tt is this period that prepares the way for the 
birth of the New Year. It is the time when the 
heralds of the New Year come to each of us bearing 
the books on which are written the records of time. 
The soiled and blotted pages of the past year are 
turned over and the new leaf is ready for the pen, 
spotless and white as snow! The dark stains that 
have marred our last year's record are past and we 
need remember them only so far as their experiences 
will aid us in keeping the new page fresh and clean. 
"And beside the yearly cycle of the sun between 
his northern and southern limits, are other and 
greater cycles of more splendid promise to humanity 
if we will but seize them. Drowned in the swift 
movement of life, its cares and pleasures and pas- 
sions, humanity has for ages let these pass by 
unnoticed and useless. But now it is restlessly 
looking for something, and the beginnings of new 
things are upon us — beginnings rosy like the dawn. 
But the gold will follow, suddenly to flash in the east. 
“The herald's trumpets sound at the door of each 


. man's heart, rousing from its sleep that small voice 


called conscience and bidding us heed it as the only 
safe guide for our unsteady hand in writing the year's 
record. And assuredly those heralds blow not in 
vain, fot each seems to see himself as he really is, 
The her- 
alds go before — pointing out the path that each must 
travel in the end, sooner or later — and bidding us 
be of good cheer, for all things are possible to those 
who have courage, faith and honesty. They arouse 
the sluggard, sleeping by the wayside and start him 
once more on the upward path. The sound of their 
bugles puts new life and hope into the hearts of thc 
weak and despairing, making them feel that after 
all ‘Life ts Joy.’ It strikes harshly on the false 
notes in the hearts of the dishonest, making them 
see the folly of their course and the joy to be gotten 
from a life of single-heartedness. 

“Tt sounds the call for the rebirth in each, even 
the children, of the Christos which Theosophy teach- 
es us should have the mastery in each one of us. 
And we feel the glow of new life and the resolves 
we make come from the heart rather than the mind. 
But what each of us needs most is the strength and 
courage to carry out our resolves. This we can only 
gain by constantly striving for it, in our daily lives. 
But when we have gained that strength then each 
day will be as the beginning of a new year and we 
will live our lives as though ‘Each day were a little 
life; and our whole life but a day repeated.’” 


Katherine Tingley arrived home in Loma- 
land on Christmas morning, and was present 
at the meeting in Isis Theater. She has an- 
nounced her intention of speaking in the Thea- 
ter on Sunday, Jan. 5, 1908 and great interest 
will attach to this, her first public lecture after 
her return from Europe. Christmas Day was 
a day of great rejoicing and happiness at 
Lomaland both to the older students and the 
children. Never has a happier day been spent 
and never a more joyous Welcome than that 
we gave to our beloved Leader. RECORDER 
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Sully Prudhomme 
Г early September of this year Sully Prud- 
homme, one of the world's most charming 
and beloved poets, passed away. His 
beautiful and sympathetic verses breathe in 
many places that deep undertone of Universal 
Brotherhood, of universal love, which is ever 
whispered to the hearts of men when they ask 
their souls to give them the key to the problem 
of life. He foresaw and proclaimed the ad- 
vent of universal love, so long hoped for by 
those who feel the solidarity of every part of 
the universe: 


Un jour les cours, tous envahis 

Par le grand flux d'amour qui monte, 
De s'étre si longtemps hais 

N'auront plus que surprise et honte. 


What a pity that one with such a beautiful 
character, who was such a benevolent man, 
such a compassionate being, such a noble soul, 
should never have grasped the purpose of ex- 
istence firmly enough to find in it the expian- 
ation of the conditions which led him only to 
a hopeless despondency. 


Jai voulu tout aimer et je suis malheureux 

Car j'ai de mes tourments multiplié les causes. 
D'innombrables liens fréles et douloureux 

Dans l'univers entier vont de mon áme aux choses. 


Ma vie est suspendue à ces fragiles nceuds, 

Et je suis le captif de mille etres que j'aime; 
Au moindre ébranlement qu'un souffle cause en eux 
Je sens un peu de moi s'arracher de moi-méme. 


An all-embracing love, when founded on the 
knowledge of the solidarity and common ori- 
gin of all existence for the purpose of experi- 
ence, truly will make the soul feel those count- 
less bonds with the whole universe, but it will 
also give man the courage and stedfastness to 
make him a helper and a co-worker in this 
boundless universal life. He will gladly make 
of himself a pillar of strength and a conquer- 
ing Warrior to assist in this great pilgrimage 
of existence which all must undergo, and ил- 
dergo together. There will be no room for 
pessimism, no place for despondency, when 
our poets find the golden key of Theosophy. 
It is the open sesame to understanding and to 
peace. A FRENCH STUDENT IN LOMALAND 


On Lake Vettern 

(From one of the works of the Swedish author, 
Verner von Heidenstam, in which he draws a pic- 
ture of the life of Saint Birgitta, we take the liberty 
of translating the following excellent description of 
the singular character of the lake and its environ- 
ments. A SwEDISH STUDENT) 


ELOW the Rókne islets in the north of 
Lake Vettern stands a single rock, named 
Skarfvesten, which among the surges 

marks the frontier between Sweden proper and 
Gothia. 

In no place is lake Vettern more solitary. 
Not a farm, not a fisherman’s hut, is to be 
seen, and hours may pass ere a sail appears 
on the void water-mirror. The eastern shore, 
rising to a considerable height above the gar- 


VADSTENA, SWEDEN 


G” cuts by the mystery of his hands. He dispels 

the clouds of Seb by the light. He is satisfied 

when he directs the great ones towards him with the 

small ones to see the functions of Thoth amidst his 

mysteries. He makes offerings of thousands of years. 
— From the Egyptian Book-of tbe Dead 


dens of Grenna, spreads north of the Om- 
mountain as a lowland, which from a distance 
appears to be one with the water. In bright 
days I can discern the castle at Vadstena and 
the convent-church, the palm-church, which, 
formed as the shrine of a saint, rises at the 
horizon as a livid cliff and therefore by the 
people is named the Blue-church. Sometimes, 
when the wind is favorable and still, I fancy 
that I can hear the tolling of bells from Vad- 
stena, but always so low that it is impossible 
to decide if it may not be only a play of the 
imagination. The only distinct sounds reach- 
ing the ear are the screech of the gulls and the 
bubbling splash of the water. The fishes in 
Vettern grow old, wrote a priest some hundred 
years ago, then the water is pure, delicate and 
thoroughly worked, and the last term is the 
only just one as every billow breaks with an 
abundance of small melodious knocks like 
those of soft cork-hammers on musical-glasses. 
Even were I blind and unaware of where I 
might be, I should at once be able to disting- 
uish the splash of Vettern from that of all 
other lakes. The waves reach the shore quick- 


ly and irregularly and sink back without tur- 
moil, without sighs, but with an almost jocund 
melody of clucking and gently singing sounds. 
During the whole time there is found a certain 
re-appearing musical scale down and up and 
again down, but before quite finished the next 
hurried wavelet is already there. It fills my 
mind with longing to hearken to this play of 
sorrowlessness. Deep in the crystalline water 
I perceive the large silky. rubble-stones, and the 
blueness of the lake and the upland shores 
carry my thoughts to Odysseus' insular state 
in the southern seas. 

Over Vettern rests a greatness of contour 
and a light openness that we seldom meet with 
in our country. А single summer cloud in 
front of the sun can, however, suddenly black- 
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en the whole lake and make the waves boil. 
Vettern is like a woman, but a hasty and fight- 
ing one, who in the midst of her serenity and 
cheerfulness is suddenly seized with anger. 
Then the play comes to a standstill and for 
some moments a silent expectancy prevails. 
There is no wind, though the water has begun 
to be agitated. If a sloop draws near the slack 
sails hang and flap from one side to the other 
as the boat rocks. The master cannot use the 
helm and must put out an oar. Не looks 
around wide awake as if expecting ambüsh 
from every side and he answers my call with 
a dry and taciturn warning and tells about 
whirlpools and waterspouts and other subter- 
ranean prognostications of storm. Thicker 
and thicker flock the cloudlets in front of the 
sun as if held by it, and at the horizon, just 
where Visingsó must be lying, a series of misty 
pictures appears in mirage, forming themselves 
into a swimming city with houses and walls 
and towers. I can not recognize that to be 
Visingsó, where in August nights, when the 
lights are burning on the opposite shore, I 
fancy myself sitting at the entrance to Corinth 
and almost expect to find fire-flies in the 
shrubs. It is not merely that Visingso, from 
where the peasants carried the dead King 
Magnus on their shoulders over the ice and 
which now is sleeping in the solitary inland sea 
with its great school in ruins. STUDENT 
(To ВЕ CONCLUDED) 
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Katherine Tingley in Europe 
Further Reports of Meetings 
in Holland 


Mrs. Katherine Tingley 
(Translated from the Telegraaf, Amsterdam, 
November 19, 1907) 

RS. Katherine Tingley, the 
Leader and Official Head of 
the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 

AND THEOSOPHICAL SocIETY, knows 
well how to hold her audience spell- 
bound from beginning to end. Does it come from the 
inspiring expression of her face and strange charm 
of her dark eyes, which now shine in highest ec- 
stasy and now are covered with a veil of sadness? 

Absolute silence prevailed yesterday throughout the 
large hall of the Concert Building, filled to the last 
seat by an audience interested and anxious to hear 
this woman, who is looked up to by thousands and 
thousands throughout the world. The speaker was 
listened to with the greatest interest, as with a clear 
rich voice, in which every one of her moods was 
reflected, she gave in broad outlines an exposition 
of the aim and nature of Theosophy. 

At her Headquarters at Point Loma, California, 
said Mrs. Tingley, she was continually receiving 
letters from all parts of the world showing how 
much discontent there was in regard to the prevailing 
conditions of the day. 

“The great human family knows no peace," said 
the speaker, “but Theosophy gives man knowledge 
of the wonderful power that he unconsciously pos- 
sesses. It teaches man self-control, and makes him 
less selfish. Theosophy is the wisdom underlying all 
the great religions of the world, and the key-note of 
every religion is that man must respect the sacredness 
of life. 

* Belief in his own power, this is one of the main 
purposes of the teachings. We Theosophists do not 
evade the difficulties of life; on the contrary we try 
to find them, as Christ did and many others before 
and after him, urged to do so by an unspeakable 
love for humanity." 

Very clearly Mrs. Tingley pointed out that Theo- 
sophy has nothing to do with spiritism, hypnotism, 
or psychic practices, to which the name of Theo- 
sophy has been so often misapplied. 

“I do not come to Holland,” said the speaker, “to 
add one more to the already existing religions. The- 
osophy has no dogmas, and one thing we ask of our 
followers is strict tolerance for the beliefs of others. 
As soon as people realize that eternal justice governs 
their destiny they will be able to strive for perfection. 
We call this Karma, and everyone who accepts our 
principles will learn to hold more sacred his life, and 
come to know that he is at the root of his nature 
divine. "Theosophists believe in Reincarnation, for 
human life is short, too short, to realize all the beau- 
tiful, the good, and the true we feel in ourselves, and 
to make life harmonious with the glorious law of 
life itself.” 


or in & local Branch. 


MEMBERSHIP 


in the Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society may be either “at large” 
Adhesion to the principle of Universal Brotherhood is 
the only prerequisite to membership. The Organization represents no particular 
creed: it is entirely unsectarian, and includes professors of all faiths, only ex- 
acting from each member that large toleration of the beliefs of others which he 
desires them to exhibit towards his own. 

Applications for membership in a Branch should be addressed to the local 
Director; for membership “at large” to G. de Purucker, Membership Secretary, 
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In breathless silence Mrs. Tingley’s speech was 
listened to and as it ended there burst forth a long 
Significant applause. 


Theosophical Address by Mrs. Tingley 
(Translated from Dagelytsch Nieuws, Groningen, 
November 20, 1907) 

E have heard many speakers on Theosophy, 
but none gave us that impression which we 
received from the address of Mrs. Katherine 

Tingley, revealing as it did such an intense real 
love for humanity. 

Mrs, Katherine Tingley is the Leader and Official 
Head of the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSO- 
PHICAL ЅОСІЕТҮ, the Headquarters of which are at 
Point Loma, California. She is the autocratic but 
beloved Leader of one hundred thousand Theosoph- 
ists, as we read in an interview published in a well- 
known American paper. 

The large platform was artistically adorned with 
palms and flowers, and Katherine Tingley, by her 
words, the tones of her voice, and her expressive 
gestures, charmed her audience from beginning to 
end. Ап inexhaustible inspiration goes out from 
her face and speaks of life and energy; there is 
expression in the least of her movements, Small 
wonder then that there was perfect stillness in the 
completely filled theater; small wonder that even 
those among her audience who did not know the 
English language yet understood the sense of her 
words. Even they felt that it is she who has re- 
ceived the Truth of all ages from her predecessor 
William Q. Judge, and which had been handed on 
to him by Madam H. P. Blavatsky, the courageous 
Russian woman of noble birth, who was taught 
philosophy by the Sages of the East for its pro- 
mulgation among the people of the world. And 
there were none present who did not feel sympathy 
for the work that is being done at the Headquarters 
at beautiful Point Loma, who did not feel a deep 
interest in the education that is being given there in 
the Raja Yoga Schools in the glorious environment 
of southern California. 

Mrs. Tingley is at this time, we are informed, on 
a propaganda tour through Europe. She has already 
been to England, Switzerland and Sweden, and is 
now visiting some of the cities in the Netherlands. 

At the beginning of her lecture she explained 
clearly and in simple words the purpose of her com- 
ing here. Repeatedly she receives at the Point Loma 


Headquarters letters from all parts 
of the world which go to show how 
discontented many people are with 
the prevailing conditions. 

“The great human family knows 
no peace,” said the speaker. “Un- 
rest prevails everywhere. It is our 
aim to bring to it a doctrine which 
will give peace, which teaches man 
the power that he possesses for good, 
but of which he is as yet unconscious. 

“Humanity is everywhere search- 
ing for something. Many are discontented with the 
present system of education; many feel that much 
more can be done for the well-being of the human 
family. In the soul of man glorious powers lie 
sleeping; man must become conscious of those pow- 
ers, conscious that he is a part of the divine plan. 
As soon as man has acquired this knowledge, the 
highest possibilities will come to him. Theosophy 
brings the same message that Christ taught centuries 
ago. But in the course of the ages much of the 
teaching of Christ has been lost. If the teaching of 
Christ were still known, if it still found application, 
this new presentation of Theosophy would not be 
needed. But now it is greatly needed, and it will 
restore to men what has been lost from true religion. 

“The wisdom of Theosophy is the wisdom of the 
old religions, also it is the wisdom of Christianity 
which, as also is the case with the other religions, 
has been so much misunderstood. Theosophy teach- 
es the sacredness of marriage. There would be no 
divorces if Christ's teachings had been understood. 
A higher education of the children who go to make 
up the future citizens of the world will result if par- 
ents will take hold of the Theosophical teachings. 
The greatest enemy of man is his own pessimism, his 
lack of confidence in himself. Pessimism controls 
the world; against this Theosophy places its optim- 
ism, it gives something to live for, something to 
die for. What would become of humanity without 
hope, without the expectation of something higher 
and better? To evoke that hope, to support that ex- 
pectation, is the aim of Theosophy, which teaches 
man to feel himself at one with the higher law of 
life, which leads him back to the path on which he 
may walk in eternal light. But many, too many, let 
pass the short precious time, and too late they feel 
how much they have lost." 

Mrs. Tingley then touched upon some questions 
which had been frequently put to her. She declared 
that she believed in Reincarnation, in the return to 
a higher and better life, in the seeing of loved ones 
again, because love is immortal. She closed her lec- 
ture with an exposition of the divine wisdom of 
Theosophy, which, she declared, will restore to man 
confidence and true brotherhood and teach him self 
control and self development. 

“Theosophy has been misinterpreted,” said the 
speaker, “ by connecting it with hypnotism, spiritism 
and psychic practices, and because some professed 
leaders have advised their students to experiment 
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along these lines. How may one acquire the know- 
ledge of true Theosophy? Simply by having the 
courage to study Theosophical literature; to accept 
the teaching of Karma and to sin less against one’s 
divine nature. This is the first step, and by a little 
study one will comprehend that Theosophy does not 
aim to bring forward a new religion.” 

Mrs. Tingley’s speech, which was most impressive, 
was received with hearty applause, and was after- 
wards briefly interpreted. At the beginning there 
had been an announcement made in Dutch that the 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
is not affiliated with any other body calling itself 
Theosophical which does recognize Katherine Tingley 
as the Leader and Official Head. No admission was 
charged to the lecture, as the speaker is traveling at 
her own expense. Donations, however, might be 
given for the founding of Raja Yoga Schools. 

Today Mrs. Tingley leaves for Groningen. Thurs- 
day she will visit Arnhem, afterwards Germany, and 
then, via London, return to Point Loma. 

It is our hope that her visit to Europe may have 
been in every way successful. 


Katherine Tingley 
(Translated from Provinciale Groninger Courant, 
November 20, 1907) 
EFORE a crowded audience, which yesterday 
B evening filled every seat in the new theater, 
Mrs, Katherine Tingley, Leader and Official 
Head of the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEO- 
SOPHICAL Society, which has its Headquarters at 
Point Loma, California, delivered an address on 
Theosophy as had been previously announced. After 
a short explanation by Mr. A. Goud on the subject 
of the evening, Mrs. Tingley appeared on the stage, 
which was tastefully decorated with shrubs and 
flowers. 

By her every movement, her friendly face, her eyes 
beaming with compassion and flashing with power, 
and her melodious convincing voice and impressive 
gestures, she kept her interested audience spell-bound. 

In an extensive exposition the speaker made clear 
what Theosophy really is. It teaches man self- 
knowledge, self-control, and therefore makes him 
less selfish. It is opposed to pessimism now reigning 
so widely in the world, and replaces it by optimism. 
It gives man something to live for and to work for, 
and above all, brings him peace. The wisdom of 
Theosophy has its source in the foundation truths of 
all the ancient religions which have this especially 
in common, that they tend to reveal man to himself 
and inspire him to respect the sacredness of life. 

Mrs. Tingley pointed out with emphasis that many 
people have a wrong idea of Theosophy, thinking 
that it is connected with spiritism and hypnotism. 
Theosophy has no dogmas, it asks a strict tolerance 
for the opinions of others. The UNIVERSAL BROTH- 
ERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY wishes every one 
of its members to be wholly free. The teaching of 
eternal justice rules in Theosophy, and Mrs. Tingley 
declared also that she believed in Reincarnation and 
in the seeing again of one’s beloved ones. 

The loud applause which followed showed how 
strong an impression her inspiring words had made 
upon the audience. At the request of Mrs. Tingley, 
Mr. Geertsema, though not himself a member of the 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
gave a concise and clear summary in Dutch of her 
lecture, which had been given in her native language. 
Afterwards Mrs. Tingley accorded an interview in 
the foyer of the theater to those who desired to 
meet her. 


Mrs. Tingley in Nürnberg 

Frox Holland, Mrs. Tingley went to Nürnberg. 
She lectured in the Kultur Verein, the finest hall in 
the city, where the same scenes were re-enacted as 
in Holland and Sweden. The Hali was crowded, 
with not even standing room, and numbers turned 
away. The audience listened with an interest that 
was at times breathless, and though many did not 
understand English, nevertheless it was plain to sce 
that they understood her meaning. RECORDER 
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The Music of the Spheres in Hebrew 


Poetry 
Praise ye the Lord. 
Praise ye the Lord from the Heavens: 
Praise him in the heights: 
Praise ye him all his angels: 
Praise ye him, all his host. 
Praise ye him, sun and moon:: 
Praise him all ye stars of light. 
For he commanded and they were created; 
He hath also established them for ever and ever: 
He hath made a decree which shall not pass away. 
Praise the Lord from the earth, 
Ye waterspouts and all deeps: 
Fire and hail, snow and vapor; 
Stormy wind fulfilling his word: 
Mountains and all hills; 
Fruitful trees and all cedars: 
Beasts and all cattle; 
Creeping things and flying fowl: 
Kings of the earth and all peoples; 
Princes and all judges of the earth: 
Both young men and maidens; 
Old men and children: 
Let them praise the name of the Lord; 
For his name alone is exalted: 
His glory is above the earth and heaven. 
Psalm cxlviii 


HE psalmody which forms so large a part 
of public worship seems to owe its rise 
to the belief that God is gratifed by 

listening to his creatures singing in his praise. 
То thoughtful minds this seems quite incom- 
patible with any worthy concept of divinity 


whose glory rather should consist in ceaseless · 


service of the whole with no derogatory after- 
thought of recognition, and still less applause! 

То appreciate this Psalm properly we must 
imagine the creative Power as dwelling in all 
forms of life and even present in the crystals 
and the rocks, so often foolishly considered 
to be “dead.” The Rosicrucians taught that 
the whole universe was one vast instrument 
of music and that the breath of God sweeping 
the strings wakens a melody which rings for 
ever through the fathomless abyss of shoreless 
space. In times still further distant from our 
own Pythagoras had spoken of the music of 
the spheres. Though quite inaudible to ears 
of flesh this is the so-called “ Word " of God. 
Everyone nowadays has heard of the suggest- 
ive work of Mrs. Watts Hughes who by the 
singing of sustained notes over a membrane 
covered with wet paint, has actually created 
pictures of the flowers and trees by the vibra- 
tions of her voice alone. Thus she has amply 
proved that sound both underlies and is the 
producer of form. 

The ancients taught that through cosmic 
melody are creatures brought to birth; that 
by its support they are sustained in life and 
that death itself is due to the disintegrating 
power of that eternal, wordless song. The 
writer of the psalm would scarcely call upon 
the hills, the waterspouts, the trees, and “ stars 
of light” to join in vocal harmony, so that 


perhaps he had in mind that inward melody 
to which the atoms dance and whose majes- 
tic measures lead the planets in their mighty 
rounds. 

Although the public in those ancient days 
knew nothing of the music of the spheres, 
it should not be forgotten that the Mysteries 


have never ceased, nor have they ever been 
denied to persons qualified to use that know- 
ledge well. And on the other hand, the poet 
may have written wiser than he knew, helped 
quite unconsciously by some clear intuition 
of the Soul. Lit by a sunny ray from that 
same source perhaps, our Shakespeare penned 
these memorable lines: 

There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls, 

But while this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

STUDENT 
Missing Opportunities 

A LITTLE poem in Our Dumb Animals 

describes how pious worshipers were 

venerating а God of mercy in the 
church while a man of sin came along outside 
and loosed the reins of the carriage horses. 
This illustrates the overlooking of what are 
called smali duties and opportunities, while oc- 
cupied in looking for so-called greater duties 
and opportunities. 

It is a familiar aphorism of Occultism (in 
the real sense of the word) that the time for 
action is always Now and Here; and like such 
aphorisms it is too simple to seize the attention 
of most minds. Most people find it easier to 
act Then and There, because that kind of 
action wastes itself in the realms of the ima- 
gination and so demands less effort. Also 
they prefer to do many things rather than one, 
and to generalize rather than come down to 
particulars. All these are dodges to avoid the 
actual and practical. Hence Occultism may 
be called the only truly practical way of life. 

One who has not the strength for the small 
duty will not have it for the large; while he 
is waiting until he is strong enough to cut 
down the tree at one blow, the patient man 
will have felled it with a penknife. How 
many of us pass years waiting to begin, yet 
missing all the opportunities, like a man eter- 
nally walking around a fence, looking for a 
gate, when he might climb it at any point. 

Instead of praying for grace, there is thus 
a simple direct way of getting it, by cultivat- 
ing it; but it is too simple and direct for most 
people. Perhaps they are not looking for 
grace after all, but for something else. 

And occult powers! What power can be 
greater than the power to do the duty of the 
moment? What power leads, when practised, 
to greater results? Those know who have 
tried. To be simple, practical and to the point 
is the essence of Occultism. Е. 


ONCE grasp the idea that universal causation 
is not merely present, but past, present and 
future, and every action on our present plane 
falls naturally and easily into its true place, 
and is seen in its true relation to ourselves and 
to others. Every mean and selfish action sends 
us backward and not forward. while every 
noble thought and every unselfish deed are 
stepping stones to the higher and more glorious 
planes of being.—H. P. Blavatsky 
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ODE 

BAkpS of passion and of mirth, 

Ye have left your souls on earth! 
Have ye souls in heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new? 
Yes, and those of heavén commune 
With the spheres of sun and moon; 
With the noise of fountains wondrous 
And the parle of voices thundrous; 
With the whisper of heaven’s trees 
And one another, in soft ease 
Seated on Elysian lawns 
Browsed by none but Dian’s fawns; 
Underneath large blue-bells tented, 
Where the daisies are rose-scented, 
And the rose herself has got 
Perfume which on earth is not; 
Where the nightingale doth sing 
Not a senseless, tranced thing, 
But divine melodious truth; 
Philosophic numbers smooth; 
Tales and golden histories 
О! heaven and its mysteries. 


Thus ye live on high, and then 

On the earth ye live again; 

And the souls ye left behind you 
Teach us, here, the way to find you, 
Where your other souls are joying, 
Never slumbered, never cloying. 

Here your earth-born souls stil] speak 
To mortals, of their little week; 

Of their sorrows and delights; 

Of their passions and their spites ; 
Of their glory and their shame; 

What doth strengthen and what maim. 
Thus ye teach us every day, 
Wisdom, though fled far away. 


Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 

Ye have left your souls on earth! 

Ye have souls in heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new! — Keats 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
ж 


M The Theosophical doctrine of 
Question Karma seems hard and cold. Is 


there nothing in the teachings of Theosophy which 
corresponds to the forgiveness of sins? 


Suppose there was a world 
Answer where the law allowed every 
man to have everything he chose to make 
his own — fame, fortune, knowledge, natural 
beauty, artistic surroundings, harmony, health 
of body, power of mind, warmth of heart and 
the lasting love of íriends,— in fact every 
desirable thing. Would you blame the law 
if the majority of persons usually chose the 
things which at best could give but transient 
pleasure, while they ignored the things giving 
lasting happiness and peace? Would the law 
seem hard and cold if, throughout ages of bad 
choosing it daily offered a weary and unhappy 
race opportunity to begin over again, so that 
by selecting the best in nature and in human 
nature humanity might create for itself an 
ideal world? 

These are the conditions in which we live 
and such is the working of the beneficent law 
of Karma. The suffering which warns us that 
we have selected the wrong things is no more 
unmerciful than are the insistent lights flashing 
along a rocky coast to warn the mariner of 
danger. 

Suppose that each man had a dual nature, 
that he was a god in an animal body, and that 
by surrendering his will to the lower nature 
he denied and grievously wounded his better 


side. Whom would his repentance concern 
more than his dual self, which included the 
offender and the offended? Who could for- 
give the wrong he had done in crucifying the 
divinity within except his own soul? If he 
came to be at peace with the inner Christos, 
and that was a part of the Christ principle in 
every other being, would not that unity become 
the necessary atonement? 

It is this duality of man’s nature which St. 
Paul refers to in saying: “for ye are the 
temple of the living God.” Jesus taught men 
to say, “ Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors.” Forgiveness was assured to 
sinners provided they were repentant sinners, 
because repentance meant a turning away from 
sin to the higher nature. The great faith 
which healed the palsied man was dependent 
upon the Christos principle in himself recog- 
nizing the divine nature of Jesus. “ Not one 
jot or tittle shall be abated until the law shall 
be fulfilled,” is the Karmic law, no less in- 
flexibly taught in the Bible than in the Bhaga- 
vad Gita. 

Suppose the offender was counting upon 
vicarious atonement and expected that some 
Savior would forgive his sins. What common 
ground for fellowship could ever exist between 
Elder Brothers who had developed the rich- 
ness and beauty and strength in their natures 
and weak, beggarly men who were content to 
live upon spiritual charity because they were 
too indolent to claim their divine inheritance? 
The consciousness in man has long since out- 
grown the form of a jelly-fish and he cannot 
go back. He has spent ages building up a 
backbone,— a physical symbol of the moral 
stamina he normally ought to possess. Nature 
has led him along until he was able to stand 
upright on steady feet, with skilful hands and 
free will wherewith to choose. He has eaten 
of the tree of knowledge: he knows good and 
evil and takes what he will. Life is a vol- 
untary development in an eternal process of 


‘becoming gradually united with the spirit of 


truth in each heart—that which knows all 
things. 

In the modern Conflict of the Creeds one 
might endure agonies of doubt lest he accept 
the wrong Savior; but the ancient truth of 
Theosophy mercifully shows each man that 
as the rightful ruler of that kingdom of heaven 
which is within, he is always the dictator of 
his own destiny under the Karmic law. L. R. 

ы ‹ 
What is the distinction made in 


Question Theosophy between the terms 


higher and lower self and higher and lower ego? 


Answer These terms are often used 
more or less loosely, but it is 
well to bear in mind the definite meaning given 
to them by H. P. Blavatsky, and this should 
be adhered to as much as possible. The in- 
quirer is advised to read The Key to Theoso- 
Phy by H. P. Blavatsky in which special at- 
tention is given to the definition of these terms. 
We cannot here quote all that is said, but the 
following will make clear the special signifi- 
cance attached to each. 

H. P. Blavatsky translates "literally from 
the Occult Eastern terms their equivalents in 
English." "These she gives as follows: 

Tue HicHER SELF is Atma, the inseparable ray 
above, more than within, us. Happy the man who 
succeeds in saturating his inner Ego with it! 


THE Spiritual divine Eco is the spiritual soul or 
Buddhi, in close union with Manas, the mind-prin- 
ciple, without which the former is no Eco at all, 
but only the Atmic Vehicle. 

TnHE INNER or HicHER “Ego” is Manas, the 
“fifth” Principle, so-called, independently of Buddhi. 
The Mind-Principle is only the Spiritual Ego when 
merged into one with Buddhi; no materialist being 
supposed to have in him such an Ego, however great 
his intellectual capacities. It is the permanent /н- 
dividuality or the “Reincarnating Ego.” 

THe Lower or Persona, “Ego” is the physical 
man in conjunction with his lower Self—i.e., 
animal instincts, passions, desires, etc. It is called 
the “false personality,” and consists of the Jower 
Manas combined with Kama Rupa, and operating 
through’ the physical body and its phantom or 
* double.” 


To understand the meaning and right use of 
these terms fully one must study the complex 
nature of man from the standpoint of the 
“ Principles.” It will however be clear from 
the above that the terms Higher Self and 
Higher Ego are not identical. The Higher 
Self is as it were the root and foundation of 
all Being, the spiritual essence so to say, that 
by which man is one with the infinite life. As 
H. P. Blavatsky says also in The Key to Theo- 
sophy: 

Our God within us, or “our Father in Secret" is 
what we call the “ HicHER SELF,” Åtmâ. 
and then goes on to say: 

Our incarnating Ego was a God in its origin, as 
were all the primeval emanations of the One Un- 
known Principle. But since its "fall into matter," 
having to incarnate throughout the cycle, in succes- 
sion, from first to last, it is no longer a free and 
happy God, but a poor pilgrim on his way to regain 
that which he has lost. 


The terms lower self and lower ego are prac- 
tically synonymous as will be seen from the 
definition given above. 

It is very important if we desire to make full 
use of our study of Theosophy that we should 
have clear ideas in regard to the terminology, 
and a constant reference to The Key to Theo- 
sophy is suggested to all students. On the fly- 
leaf of the volume is the following: 

Dedicated by H. P. B. to all her pupils, that they 

may learn and teach in their turn. 


It is a book that will bear reading and re- 
reading and well repay the deepest study. 
STUDENT 


INQUIRER. You speak of Theosophy and Occultism; 
are they identical? 

THEOSOPHIST. By no means. A man may be 
a very good Theosophist indeed, whether in 
or outside of the Society, without being in 
any way an Occultist. But no one can bea 
true Occultist without being a real Theoso- 
phist; otherwise he is simply a black magi- 
cian, whether conscious or unconscious. 

INQ. What do you mean? 

Тнко. I have already said that a true Theo- 
sophist must put in practice the loftiest mor- 
al ideal; must strive to realize his unity with 
the whole of humanity, and work ceaselessly 
for others, Now if an Occultist does not 
do all this, he must act selfishly for his per- 
sonal benefit; and if he has acquired more 
practical power than other ordinary men, he 
becomes forthwith a far more dangerous 
enemy to the world and those around him 
than the average mortal This is clear.— 
H. P. Blavatsky (Key to Theosophy) 
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Brotherhood the Lost Key 
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his littleness and isolation; but no one wants 
to rob him of it or share it with him! Verily 
Theosophy is the gospel of freedom— freedom 
from everything that is narrow апа sordid and 
bound up; liberation to the light and expan- 
siveness of great Nature. Humanity has gone 
through a great deal of discouragement and 
disillusionment, and its alternating moods are 
of cynical doubt and extravagant superstition. 
But neither cynicism nor fanaticism is very 
comforting, and both are destructive forces. 
Hence the need of restoring bygone faith and 
joyousness based on knowledge of Man's Spir- 
itual powers and on the genuine experiences 
of true Brotherhood. LirE is what the world 
needs; spasmodic energy is not enough; we 
must have life that lives in the silence as well 
as in the whirlwind. And this depends on the 
ability to recognize fulness where emptiness 
is generally found, and to feel that the Light 
of the Universal Spirit, in which all beings 
share, is never absent from us. STUDENT 


Can the Bible Claim Pre-eminence? 
N a sermon reported by a religious paper 
(Unity), the preacher, whose subject was 
the Twentieth Century value of the New 
Testament, endeavors to maintain a position 
which many will regard as impossible. Не 
tries to regard the New Testament and Chris- 
tianity in the broadest light possible, and yet 
at the same time to give them a pre-eminent 
place among religions and bibles; he recog- 
nizes that all religions are derivatives of a 
common parent, and yet endeavors to give to 
Christianity a paramount position. "This at- 
tempt to bestraddle all the diverging steeds of 
modern thought and drive them with the one 
pair of Christian reins is often witnessed now- 
adays. It is little better than a desperate game 
of bluff. 

The preacher first tries to regard the New 
Testament as one of the world’s classics, de- 
pendent for its value and interest on the minds 
of the men who wrote its various books, and 
not on any divine inspiration. And he tries to 
believe, that regarded purely in this light, it 
will be found to have such merits that people 
will study it enthusiastically and value it above 
their Plato, Emerson, Aurelius or Shakes- 
peare. People have been set against it, he 
thinks, by the too great claims made for it in 
the past, and diverted from its study by the 
fertility of the modern press; but a time is 
coming when they will turn to it as a great 
source of inspiration in daily life. 


It was grown out of hearts, coined out of the 
bitter experiences and deathless hopes of a people 
who had passed in succession under the persecuting 
hands of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Macedonia 
and Rome; a people whose thoughts had been col- 
ored by the lore of Assyria, Media and Greece, the 
wisdom of Egypt, the philosophy of Greece, and the 
politics of Rome, etc. 


But the higher criticism, he says, has only 
endowed it with fresh interest. We no longer 
talk about the theology of the New Testament, 
for it does not exist; but about the theology 
of the various schools and writers — the teach- 
ings of Jesus, the teachings of the Twelve, the 
teachings of Paul, the later Apostolic teach- 
ings, and so forth. He upholds the humanity 


and present-life aspect of Jesus’ teachings, as 
against the metaphysical dreams of theology. 
He speaks of the universal aspiration towards 
higher ideals of life which is “in the air,” the 
tendency of the positive religions towards uni- 
versal religion, outdoing on this last point Pro- 
fessor Pfleiderer who defines the “ positive re- 
ligions ” as those which claim a monopoly of 
truth, a pre-eminence of excellence, and ulti- 
mate formulas and faiths; and adding that 


The devotees of all these, Christianity included, 
are slowly tending towards the consoling, relieving, 
inspiring fact that what they hold in common re- 
presents the lasting truth, and what they hold in 
difference — their peculiar tenets, doctrines, their 
miracle and creeds, their would-be special saviors 
and saving ceremonies — are transient and passing. 
They are going to tie up the elements they hold in 
common, the sense of an increasing purpose running 
through the ages, the consciousness of a divine im- 
manence molding, shaping, guiding life, and above 
all the power of incarnating the law of the universe 
in human life, etc. 


But, we are told — 


when in this kindly synthesis the universal religion 
formulates its Bible, catalogues its heroes, collates 
its texts and parables, this book we call the New 
Testament, the Jewish, Christian classic, will stand 
unquestionably as the matchless handbook, not the 
only, but, perhaps, all things together, the most satis- 
fying and comprehensive text book of universal re- 
ligion. When the special, the unique, the exceptional, 
the incredible are eliminated, cross out the miracu- 
lous story of blighted fig trees and insane swine, 
the incredible fables of immaculate conception and 
bodily resurrection, aye, eliminate, if you please, 
for argument's sake, the hero story, that of the al- 
leged deeds of the Man of Nazareth, leave standing 
only the Sermon on the Mount with its high faith 
and simple worship, the parables with their lessons 
of trust and tenderness, and you have that which 
will satisfy the soul in hours of doubt, console it in 
times of bereavement, inspire it in crises of dismay 
and discouragement. 


This is too much:to prune away the bible 
and the religion until only the Sermon on the 
Mount is left, and then claim that this will be 
found so superior to all else among the world's 
religions and philosophies that everybody will 
recognize it as the future supreme bible! 

It is a vain hope. The scholarly study of 
the New Testament and its origins, which the 
pastor proposes to inaugurate among his flock, 
can only result, if pursued in the broad spirit 
which he himself advocates, in a recognition 
that the book is but a collection of fragments 
which can be found in much greater fulness 
in their sources; that the Jesus of the gospels 
is but one among the Saviors and Helpers of 
Humanity; that the Sermon on the Mount is 
paralleled in the far more ancient Bhagavad 
Gita, the Zend Avesta, and others of the 
World Scriptures too numerous to mention; 
and that, in general, the great Root-religion, 
like Euclid’s “ whole,” is greater than any of 
its parts. 

Of course it is hard for people to tear them- 
selves away from associations endeared to 
them for generations; but let us remember 
there are untold ages before and behind the 
human race, and that we are not destined to 
be for ever tied down to a particular episode 
in the history of religious thought such as that 
represented by the Jewish Bible and Christian- 
ity. Or at least, if we wish to cling to those 
narrow ideas, we cannot at the same time en- 


tertain the wide prospects which science and 
discovery are opening out; the two are incom- 
patible. The truth which the preacher has so 
boldly affirmed, that the true Religion is that 
which is common to all religions, cannot be 
proclaimed with impunity; it sounds the death- 
knell to bigotry. The aim of one proclaiming 
it must be to recognize the truth of the Sermon 
on the Mount and apply it; but not to set up 
that particular scripture on a pinnacle of au- 
thority. STUDENT 


Another Chatterton 
A MAN’S soul will always try to save him 
from the terrific mistake of suicide, if 
he will but listen to it. But it is not 
often that its admonition can take so dramatic 
a form as did that of the Poet Francis Thomp- 
son. His recent death has caused the story to 
be somewhat wonderingly told. 

He was a waif in the streets of London, sell- 
ing matches and earning a few pence as best 
he could. The best was not much; he was 
starving; a garbage pile in Covent Garden 
fruit market was his bed. What that means 
to a poet, and to a poet reared gently, we can 
hardly imagine. He tried to submit his poetic 
compositions to editors; but as they had to be 
written on pieces of dirty paper picked up in 
the gutter, they had small chance of even a 
reading. One editor, however, did read some 
and tried — vainly, until it was almost too 
late — to find the addressless poet. 

In the meantime the starving youth had re- 
solved on suicide, slowly saving up pence 
enough to buy a lethal dose of laudanum. 
Having achieved this he retired to his rubbish 
heap to bid farewell, as he thought, to earth. 
He drank half of his draught and paused a 
little while before finishing it. About to re- 
sume, he felt a touch upon his arm, and, look- 
ing up, believed that he saw that other youth, 
poet, and suicide, standing beside him. Then 
as he looked he remembered that Chatterton 
had starved neglected, and had actually com- 
mitted suicide; and that on the very next day 
arrived the letter which, had he waited, would 
have brought relief. “Апа so with Thomp- 
son," says Wilfrid Blunt; “ for after infinite 
pains the editor had that very morning traced 
him to the chemist's shop where the drug was 
sold, and relief for him was close at hand." 

Then cared for and helped, his genius 
ripened, producing a few poems which in their 
way are as fine as anything in English litera- 
ture. But the bloom was short-lived; it faded 
away inexplicably; and as a poet Thompson 
became well-nigh extinct. His death came re- 
cently, after some years of silence. 

What was the figure? The “ subliminal 
self,” telepathically conscious of the coming of 
the benevolent editor? The soul taking the 
form of Chatterton because the fate of Chat- 
terton was burned deep into Thompson’s mem- 
ory — or because, perhaps, the two poets were 
one and the same entity, each incarnation 
marked by the same Karma and moving to- 
wards the same end? But this time the soul 
was successful. STUDENT 


DuRINc the severe Atlantic storm early last 
month the navigating bridge of the Lusitania, 
which is seventy feet above the water line, was 
struck by the seas at times so heavily as to 
bend the iron stanchions fixed thereon. J. 
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Circus, Lonpon, E. C., England 
GERMANY —]. Th. Heller, ob. Turnstrasse, 3, Мбанвкас 
SWEDEN — Universella Broderskapets Förlag, Barnhusgatan, 10, STOCKHOLM 
HOLLAND — Louis F. Schudel, Hollandia-Drukkerij, Baazxw. 
AUSTRALIA — Willans & Williams, 16 Carrington St., Wynyard Sq., Ѕурмкү, N. 5. W. 
CUBA — H. S. Turner, Apartado 127; or Heredia, Baja, 10, ЅАМТІАСО pe CUBA 
MEXICO — Samuel І. Herrera, Calle de la Independencia, 55 altos, Vera Cruz, V. C. 


ADDRESS BY KATHERINE TiNGLEY at San Diego Opera House, March, 1902 - $ .15 
An APPEAL TO PusLiC CONSCIENCE: an Address delivered by Katherine LE at 

22, 1906. Published by the Woman’ 5 _Theosop ica 
League, Point ma - .05 
Purucker) s - . . - .05 


2 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE 


Isis Theater, San Diego, Jul 
Propaganda 
A CnHunRCHMANM'S ATTACK ON THEOSOPHY (С. de 


ASTRAL INTOXICATION, and Other Papers (W. 0. J .03 

Bmacavap СІТА (revised by W. О. Judge) he bo of the Scriptures of the East. 
American edition; pocket size; morocco, gilt edges - 1.00 

CONCENTRATION, CULTURE OF (W. . Judge) - - - - - - - ‚15 


DEVACHAN; ог ‘the Heavenworld (Н. 
ECHOES FROM THE Овікнт. (W. 
Paper, - 
21 valued articles, giving а 


ryn) - - . - - .05 
. Ju udge) Меш Point Loma Edition. Sm. Svo, cioth. 20 
в brood outline. of Theosophical doctrines, written for ` 


the news грарет reading рене 
EriTOME oy THEOSOPHICAL TEACHINGS, Ам, (W. О. Judee): 40 pages, E .15 
FRXKMASONRY лир JESUITRY, The Pith and Marrow of the Closing and Coming Century 

and Related Position et, (Rameses) .15 


per hundred, $10. 00 
KATHERINE TiNGLEY. Humanity's Frien A'Visir то KATHERINE TINGLEY er John 
Hubert Greusel); A Stupy ОР RATA Yoca at Point Loma (Reprint from the 
San Francisco Chronicle. Jan. 6, 1907. The above three comprised in a pamphlet 
of 50 pages, published by the Woman’s Theosophical. то aganda Leagu .15 
Hyrxorisx: Hypnotism, bv W Judge (Reprint from Т ath, vol. vil, p^ 335) 
Why Does Katherine Ginsley Oppose J se Hypnotism? ee А Student ба Ком {тот 
New Century Paru, Oct. 2 6) vils of Hypnotism, b by Ly oss, м.р. .15 

Isis UnvxiLED, by Н. Р. Blavatsky. 2 ad ан royal 8vo, а pages; cloth with 
portrait of the author. New joint Loma dision, with о ку ros Bostpaid, 

Kry To Тнкозорнү, Tue, by Н. P. Blavatsky. New Point Loma Edition М b Glossary 
and exhaustive Index. Y Portraits of H. P. Blavatsky and William dge. 8vo, 
cloth, 400 pages. |] Postpaid, - 

Lire AT Рогит мА, T Some Notes by Katherine Tingley. 


8 copies for ae .00; 


dei. from the 
Los Angeles Saturday "Post, December, 1902 .15 
Ілсит ow тни Рлтн (M. C), with Comments, and a short chapter on Karma. Author- 
itative rules for treading the path of a higher life. New Point Loma Edition, 
pocket size edition of this classic, embossed paper. - - - - .25 
und in black leather H - - . E . - Б .75 
Mysteries оғ Antiguity (С. de Purucker) - .05 
MysTERIES or THE Heart oe Taz, Prepared by Katherine Tingley and her 
Piger, Square 8vo, cloth . 0 
А SERIES or 8 PAMPHLETS, comprising Different Articles in above, paper, each, SQ 
Nicurmare TALES (Н. P. Blavatsk y), Ilustrated by R. Machell. A collection 
E ime weirdest tales ever written down by any mortal. Cloth - - .60 


Sroa” Docraine, тнк тһе Synthesis of ‘Science, Religion, and Philosophy, by 
Н. Р. Blavatsky. New Point Loma Edition; with Index. Two vols., royal 8vo., 
about 1500 pages; cloth. Postage prepaid. 

To be reprinted from the original edition of 1888, as published by 'н. Р. Blavatsky. 

Yoca APHORISMS (translated by W. Q. Judge), pocket size, leather - .75 


GREBK SYMPOSIA, ss performed by Students of the Isis League of Music and 
Drama, under the direction of Katherine Tingley. Already published (fully pro- 
tected by co egpyright): 

1 Tux Wisvom or Hyrat - - - - - - - - - - .15 
2 A PROMISE - - . - - - - - - - - mE 


NBW CENTURY SERIES. Тнк Piru лир Marrow or Some SACRED WRITINGS. 
Ten Pamphlets, issued serially; Scripts, esch - - - - - - - 
Subecription E E E . . - . 

Aiready published: 

ST 1 — Contents: The Relation of Universal Brotherhood to. Бэпинануее 
No Мап Can Serve Pu Masters — In this Place is а Greater 

Scarrpt 2 — Contents: А Vision of Judgment — The “ Woes” of Abe Progheta — 
The Great Victory — Fragment; from B vad Gità — Co-Heirs with rist — 
Jesus the Man (the only known personal description) 

Scarpt 3 — Contents: The Lesson of Israel's History — The Man Born Blind — 
E Divinity and Perfectibility — The Everlasting Covenant — The Mysteries 
of the Kingdom of Heaven — The Burden of the Lord 

Scaret 4 — Contents: Reincarnation in the Bible — The Mysteries of the King- 
dom of Heaven Ihe Temple of God — The Heart Doctrine — The Money- 
Chan та in the Tem; 

Scart Contents: Die pt and Prehistoric America — Theoretical and Practical 
Theoso phy — Death, One of the Crowning Victories of Human Life — Reliance 
on the Law — Led by the Spirit of God 

Ѕсарт 6 — Contents: Education through Illusion to Truth — Astronomy in the 
Light of Ancient Wisdom — Occultism and Magic — Resurrection 

Scxrpt 7 — Contents: Theosophy and Islâm, a word concerning Sufism — 
Archaeology in the Light of Беоворһу — Man, a Spiritual Builder 


OCCULTISM, STUDIES IN (H. P. Blavatsky). Pocket size, 6 vols., cL, per set 
Vor. 1—Practical Occultiam. Occultism vs. the Occult Arts. The Blessing of Publicity .35 
Vot. 2—Hypnotism. Black Magic in Science. Signs B the Times E .35 
Vor, 3—Psychic and Noetic Action . E ` .35 
Vor. 4—Kosmic Mind. Dual Aspect of Wisdom E - - - - . - 35 
Vor, 5—Esoteric Character of the Gospels - . . . - А .35 
Vor, 6—Astral Bodies; Constitution of the Inner Man - . - 35 


THBOSOPHICAL MANUALS, Elementary Handbooks for Students. 


Bound in cloth, 16mo, price, each - - . - - - .35 
ow Ready. 

ELEMENTARY THEOSOPHY. 
Tue Seven Princreczes or Man. 
KARMA. 
REINCARNATION. 
MAN АРТЕК DEATH. 
KAMALOKA AND DEVACHAN. 
Tne Docrziwz or CYCLES. 
PsvcHisM, GHOSTOLOGY, AND THE ASTRAL PLANE. 
Tue ASTRAL LIGHT. 
PsvcHoMETRY, CLAIRVOYANCE, AND CTHOUGHIT-TRANSFERENCEH, 
THE ANGEL AND тик DEMON (2 vols., 35c. each) 
THE FLAME AND THE Cray. 
On Сор лир PzAYER. 
5. Тникоѕорнү: THE МоТик or RELIGIONS, 

In Preparation. 
TEACHERS AND THEIR DISCIPLES. 

o Follow early in 1908. 

6. From Crypr то Pronaos; an Essay on the Rise and Fall of Dogma. 
EanTH: Its parentage; its Rounds and its Races. 
Sons ор тык FixnEMIST; a Study of Man. 


THE PATH SERIES. Specially adapted for inquirers in Theosophy. 


Already published: 
No. 1—T xx PURPOSE OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND ТиковоғнІСА, Ѕостхтт .05 
No. 2— TEREosorHv GENERALLY Staten (W. Q. Ju 
Reprinted from Official Re; ort, piv ede’ Parliament of. Religions, Chicago, 1893 
No. 3 — Misnam MYSTERIES ( bert Coryn, M. D.) - .0S 
No. 4 — Тнкоѕорнү AND ITS COUNTERFEITS . - .05 
Thirty copies of above Path Series. $1. 00: one hundred “copies, $3. 00 


MISCELLANEOUS. Sovuvenre Розтлі.-Слврв or LOMALAND. 


Two for 5c.; postage 1c. extra; 50 copies, postpaid, $1.00; 100 copies, postpaid, $1.50 
Repropucrions OP Famous PAINTINGS BY R. MACHELL, R. A.: The Path — Porsifal 
— The Prodigal — The Bard — The Light of the Coming Day —’Twist Priest 
and Profligate — The Hour of Despair — Тһе Dweller on the Threshold. 
Size of photographs, 8x 6in., approximate, Price, unmounted 50c.; mounted 25 


Paru МАСА2ІМЕ, THE— Vol ix (94-5), Vol x (95-6), each - . - - 2.00 
Pata MaGAZIME, Тик — Index to Vols. І fo vii; cloth . - . - - -  .$0 
Parm Macazixng, Тнк — Back numbers; each .28 
SxAxcHLIGHT, No. 6— Full report of the соте Debate on ;Theoeoph у and Christ- 
ianity held at Fisher Opera House, San o de p ble mber and October, 

1901. 72 8. pecial number issued to - - .1$ 
$клАквсныснт, No. 7 . . . - - 18 
SxancnLiGHT, Vol. її, No. - . - . - - - - - .15 
govana Edge ооо Macaziwe Back Busen each - - = . € .20 

Vols xir (1898-99), xiv (99-1900), xv (1900-01), xvr (1901-02), each . 2.00 


LOTUS GROUP LITERATURE. 
Introduced under the direction “Л Кеке Tinglay 


1 Тик LiTTLE BuiLDERS, and their Vo Rangi (R2 - - . - 88 
2 Тнк Cominco ор тнк Kino (Machell); cloth, edges + . + -35 
Lorus Sonc Boox. Fifty original songs with copyrighted music; boards - . - .$8 
Lotus Sonc — ' The Sun Temple," with music - - - . .15 
IN FRENCH 
THfosoPHIE ÉLÉMENTAIRÉ - . - - - E E .05 
Les Mysrixzs Dx LA DocTRINE DU Cau (17e Section) - - E . - .$8 
: IN SPANISH 
Ecos ре, Oriente (W. О. Judge) . E + .56 
EPÍTOME DE LAS ENSENANZAS Trosóricus (Ww. о. Judge). 40 páginas | . - - .25 
La TxosoríA EXPLICADA. - . E .05 
La Тҗозор!А Y sus FALSIFICACIONES. Para uso de investigadores. „05 
Thirty copies, $1.00; one hundred copies, $3. 00 
La Vipa en Point Loma (Notas por Katherine Tingley) - - - 1S 
Luz кн xL Senpgro (M. C.), con Comentarios, paper + - - - .35 
Resefa v Perspectiva. DEL. Movimiento Teosórico (m preparation) "ue . E .50 


Order above from the Theosophical Publishing Company, Point Loma, California. 


The following in other languages ma may be p procured by writing direct to tbe respective 
Foreign Agencies (see first column) for book list and prices. 


IN GERMAN 
Есноѕ AUS DEM Orient (von William Q. Judge). 
THEOSOPHIE ERKLÄRT 
THEOSOPHIZ UND DIE OKKULTE LEHRE 
Dig Bracavap С!ТА (nach der englischen Ausgabe von W. О. Judge) 
Dig WISSENSCHAFT DES LEBENS UND DIE KUNST ZU LEBEN. 
POSTKARTEN mit ANSICHTEN von Point Loma. 
Stupren Usxz рк Внлслулр Gita, (William judge) 
Das LEBEN zu Point Loma (Katherine Tingley). Schóne Illustrationen. (Recommended) 


IN DUTCH 
De Внлслулр Gitk: Het Boek van Yoga; with Glossary. 
Dx Ocraan ver THeosopniz (door W. Q. Judge) 
De Rippers van Keizer ArtHur — Een erhasi voor Kinderen, door Ceinnyd Morus. 
Drit OPSTELLEN over ТИКОЗОРН1Щ. In verband met Vraagstukken van den Dag. 
Pit Ew Mexc uit sommige Heilige сеи 1° Serle i 


Bound in morocco or paper. 


Inhowd: Theosophie en Christendom. iemand kan twee heeren dienen.” Iets 
eerders dan de Tempel. Een Gezicht des Oordeels. De M Mensch Jezus. 
Pir =? MENS VAN DK EINDIGENDE EX KoxENDE Ezuw, en de rmede in betrekking 


de positie van Vrijmetselarij en Jesuitisme, Mosr Rameses 
KATHERINE INGLEY. DE AuTOCRAAT (De Geheimen van de per von het Hort) 
Her Lia та Point Loma, Enkele Aanbebenugen doce’ Kath 
EVEN TE он МА, n. е mn 00: erine 

Dx MysTERIEN vex OuDHEID, door G. de Purucker i Tingley 

(Vertaling uit The New Century Path, overdruk van de Nieuwe Немю, No. 12) 
Н. P. Bravatsxy EN WILLIAM & JuncE, De Stichters en Leiders der Theosophische 

Beweging (Leerling). pp. 
IN SWEDISH 


Bnuacavap Gitk, Bound and Unbound. 


Dorna VINKAR І DEN HEMLICA LAran, med КА (William Q. Judge) 
EXISTENSLINJER OCH UTVECELINGSNORMER (Oscar Ljungstróm) 
NYCKEL TILL TEosorixw (Н. Blava! 
Foroczarı af H. P. Bavateky 
* William Q. E . . - - Prices according to эше 
K * Katherine 


HEMLICHÉETERNA І HJARTATS 
Ljus på улс (M. 
Lorvesra», 1 (12 blad) 
Lorus Sonc Book, Svensk text till. Bound and Unbound 
New Century PaTH (selected articles) 52 n:r 
New Century Pato — Raja Yoga Му, med 122 ill. 
STJÄRNAN SAGO- осн POEMSAML 
Ориїнс І Koncentration (William 9, judge) 
SAMTAL I OckuLTISM (William Q. 
Sruprex örver BHaAGAvAD GITÀ (126 щщ (William О. Judge) 
Txosori Рб® UNGDOM 
Tystnapens Rost (Н. P. Blavatsky) 
MYSTERIES o¥ THE Heart Docraing, in Swedish (Katherine Tingley) 
Karmena Tirou, af Na N: jefnadateckning) ш (DeGZ 
ховорт осн Kuristenpom, Genmiále till Prof.Pfannenstill (Dr.G.Zander och F.Kellberg 
Азїїхз Lyvs (Sir Edwin Arnold). Bound and Unbound ) 


DEVAKAN 
MANNISKOLIFVETS Такими Pian, med fiera (William Q. Judge) 
(William Q. Judge) 


ARA. rikt Hlustreradt (Katherine Tingley) 


Ом OCKULTA KRAFTER OCH DERAS FORVARFVANDE 
NácnA TANKAR OM KARMA, med fiera. 
KarstNa KynkoFADERS TANKAR OM REINKARNATIONEN 


ЮӧрѕѕтвАРРЕТ І Teosorisk  BELvswiNG, med fiera (William Q. Judge) 
Htc. Etc. Еіс. E 
PERIODICALS 
INTBRNATIONAL THEOSOPHICAL CHRONICLB. Illustrated. Yearly 


subscription, postpaid - 1.00 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions either to the “Publishers, The Theosophical 
Book Co., 18 Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn “Cites, London, E. C, or to The 
Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California. | 
THEOSOPHIA. Yearly subscription. - - - © 2 © 1.58 
Issued monthly. Illustrated. Published by Dr. G. Zander. ‘Send all remittances 
to Universella Broderskapets Forlag, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm 1, Sweden, 
or to The Theosophicai Publishing Co., Point Loma, California. 
UNIVERSALB BRUDERSCHAPT. Illustrated. Yearly subscription, postpaid. 1.50 


Issued monthly. Send ви tions ‚ Th. Heller, ob. Turnstrasse, 3, Nürnberg, 
Germany: or to The Theosophical Pub ishing Co., Point Loma, California. 


LOTUS-KNOPPEN. Iliustrated. Yearly subscription, postpaid. - - -  - .75 


Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to A. Goud, Pe ерган, i Papengang 
No. 14, Groningen, Holland; or to the Theosophical Publishing int Loma. 


Neither the Editors of the above publications, mor the officers of the UNIVERSAL Ввотнканоов 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SociETY, or of any of sts departments, receive salaries or other remuneration. 
АП profits arising from the "business of the Theosophical Publishing Co. are devoted to Humae- 
бонам work. ] who assist in this work are directly helping the great couse of Humanity. 


CENTURY 


PATH 


THE 


MYSTERIES 
OF THE 


HEART 
DOCTRINE 


Prepared by 
KATHERINE TINGLEY 
AND HER PUPILS 


The Theosophical 
book of the 


Twentieth century 


Tells the story and the history of the 
Theosophical Movement. 

The prices are $2 in cloth and $1.25 
in paper, which barely cover the cost, for 
it is printed and bound, not gaudily, but 
with such carefulness and thoroughness of 
art and craft as to make it unique among 
modern edition books. 

Order now from 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
POINT LOMA, CAL. 


The LIFE AT POINT LOMA 


SOME NOTES BY KATHERINE TINGLEY 
Reprinted from the Los Angeles Saturday Post, December, 1902 
Everybedy should read thia. Price 15 Cents 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO. 

POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


Isis Conservatory of Music 
OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


Personal applications and inquiries received every Saturday 
by the Secretary at SAN DIEGO BRANCH 


ISIS HALL, 1120 FIFTH STREET 


between the hours of 9 л. м. and 4 Р. м. Full particu. 


lars will be sent by mail upon application to 
J. H. FUSSELL, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Isis Conservatory ef Music, 
Point Loma, California 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


ISIS STORE, 1123 Fourth Street 


General Theosophical Literature for Sale 


Photographs of the 
Raja Yoga Schools & Point Loma Scenery 


ыле | | 


Lomaland Photo. and Engraving Dept. 


RÁJA YOGA ACADEMY 


(UNSECTARIAN) 


FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


Address 
GERTRUDE VAN PELT, M. D., Directress 


Point Loma HOMESTEAD - - Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


THE RAJA YOGA MESSENGER 


AN illustrated Monthly for Young Folk, edited by a staff of members 
of the Senior Class of Boys and Girls of the Rája Yoga School 


THIS PERIODICAL IS A BEAUTIFUL GIFT! 
Send a Year's Subscription to Your Young Friend 


Address Business Editor: —MAsrz&. ALBERT С. SPALDING 


Point Loma Homesteap, Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 50c g $ : SINGLE COPY 5c 


The MYSTERIES of the HEART DOCTRINE 


In Pamphlet Form: Illustrated 
REVIEW AND OUTLOOK ОР THE RIGHT THOUGHTS ABOUT KARMA 


THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT 
with a Chronology THAT STRANGE WOMAN, H. P. BLAVATSKY 
WILLIAM Q. JUDCE 


WORLD TEACHERS. KATHERINE TINGLEY, THE AUTOCRAT 
THE ENEMIES OF TH THE DRAMA = 


Е 
THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
GROTESQUE THEOSOPHISTS THE DEATH FARCE 
THOUGHTS BY THE SACRED WAY THEOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 
NOTES ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD HUMAN IE ae YOUNG 

H H 

THE ARYAN THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY THEOSOPHICAL SIGN POSTS 


QUOTATIONS LIGHT ON “THE WAY” 


RISE, OH SUNI 
THEOSOPHY APPLIED TO DAILY LIFE POINT LOMA AND ITS LEGEND 
THE PILLAR OF THE WORLD 


THEOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY 
BEINCARNATION THE LOST CHORD IN MODERN CIVILIZATION 


Each makes a Neat Gift to those interested in Theosophy 


Order now from PRICE 25 CENTS PER PAMPHLET 
The THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., Point Loma, California 


Theosophical Literature in Spanish and English 
FOR SALE AT THE 
Cuban Headquarters of the Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society 


ADDRE 


Heredia, Baja, 10, Santiago de Cuba н, s, TURNER, 


S 
Apartado 12 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Communications for the Editor should 
be addressed to "KatTHERINE TINCLEY, 
Editor Century Parm, Point Loma, 
California.” 
To the Business MANAGEMENT, including 


CENTURY PATH 


WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED 


SUBSCRIPTION 
By the year, postpaid, in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, & the Philippines, Four DOoLLARS; 
other countries in the Postal Union, Four 
Dotuars anD FrirTY Crnts, payable in 


subscriptions, address the “ New Century А advance; single сору, Тен CENTS. 
Corporation, Point Loma. California" Edited by KATHERINE TINGLEY 
MANUSCRIPTS REMITTANCES 


The Editor cannot undertake to return 
manuscripts; no manuscripts will be con- 
sidered unless accompanied by the author's 
name and marked with number of words 


The Editor is responsible only for views 
expressed in unsigned articles 


Vol. XI 


Pages 2, з — EDITORIAL 
Archaic Ethnology 
Education among the Ancient Mexicans 
.X Homeric Civilization 
The Polar Cap 
Some Inland Waterway Projects 

Page 4— TWENTIETH CENTURY PROBLEMS 
Stage Pictures 
Partial Civilization 
Unhampering the Criminal 

Page 5 — ArcHAEOLOCY, ETHNOLOGY, ETC. 
The Red Men and Ancient America 


Page 6 — TWENTIETH CENTURY SCIENCE 
Right and Left 
The Central Sun 
The Facilitation of Life 
Geological Orthodoxy 
A Tedious Journey 
Page 7 — МАТОВЕ STUDIES 
The Southern California Editorial Association's 
Visit to Lomaland, June 29, 1907 (illustration) 
To Help Nature, or to Ravish? 
Winter and January (verse) 
The Weather Bureau 
Effect of Trees on Rainfall 
Pigs Naturally Clean 
Do Serpents Need Live Food? 
Pages 8, 9 — Woman’s Work 
Alvastra in Sweden (illustrated) 
The Higher in Education 
June on the Merrimack (verse) 
A Long Life 
Page то — Оск Younc Fork 
The Piano 
Lotus Buds in the Garden at Brixton, Eng. (ill) 
Look up to the Hills (verse) 
Page Іх — CHILDREN’S Hour 
The Frost (verse) 
A Sicilian Tale 
“Quien Canta los Males Espanta” 
Page 12—THEOSOPHICAL Forum, Isis THEATER 
Katherine Tingley at Isis Theater 


Page 13— Art, Music, LITERATURE & DRAMA 
From a Student Travelers Notes on the Work 
of Titian 
Titian’s “ Sacred and Profane Love” (illustration) 
On Lake Vettern (concluded from last issue) 


Page 14—THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
The Public Conscience and the Churches 
Pages 15, 16 — STUDENTS’ PATH, ETC. 
Sonnet (verse) 
The Powers of Man 
Dreaming and Doing (verse) 
Theosophical Forum 
Page 17 — GENERAL 
The Taint of Old Teachings 
A Chinese Romanist Church 
Another Shakespeare Crank 


AND 


Pages 18, 19, 20— 
Metenrological Table; Advertisements; Book List 


NEW CENTURY CORPORATION 


Point Loma, California, U. S. A. 
Entered January 11th, 1907, at Point Loma, California, ав second class matter, 


under Act of Congress of March 3rd. 1879. 
Copyright, 1908, by Katherine Tingley. 


All remittances to the New Century Cor- 
poration must be made payable to “ CLARK 
Tuurston, Manager,” and all remittances 
by Post-Office Money Order must be made 
payable at the San Disco Post-Office, 
though addressed, as all other com- 
munications, to Point Loma, California 


No. 10 


NEWSPAPER science is not 
always in accord with text- 
book science, as is shown by 
a paragraph which says that 
a Professor, “ instead of go- 
ing to geology and physical geography to throw 
light on zoology, has reversed the process.” 
The textbooks on geology say that we glean 
information about the order of strata and the 
past configuration of the land largely from 4 
study of the fossils; so one fails to see what 
new thing the Professor has discovered. As 
a fact, geology and zoology are studied to- 
gether, inferences being drawn in both direc- 
tions. 

The Professor also said that the fact that 
the same fauna is found in widely separated 
regions, and the fact that different faunas are 
found in adjacent regions, shows that what 
is now separated was once conjoined, and that 
what is now conjoined was once separated. 
That too one seems to have heard before. He 
thinks that there was a connexion between 
Japan and the United States, and that the 
East and West of North America were separ- 


Archaic 
Ethnology 


ated. All this is very old; 

The Earth’s on such indications, Wallace 
Home and others based their views 
Building about the Lemurian continent 


in the Southern Ocean, while 
the existence of dried inland sea basins is of 
course well known. 

But we must not theorize too narrowly on 
such data. As all geologists will be ready to 
admit, the distribution of land and water has 
altered very many times since the beginning 
of the sedimentary deposits; and, if we are 
to draw maps of the world at different ages, 
we must draw them differently for each age. 
But what is most needed is to study the bear- 
ing of the human question on this geological 
question. 

There are seven Rotnps in every manvantara; 
this one is the Fourth, and we are in the Fifth 
Root-Race at present. Each Root-Race has seven 
sub-races. Each sub-race has in its turn seven 
ramifications which may be called Branch or “ Fam- 
ily" races. 


This classification is symbolized bv a tree 
whose main stem represents the Fifth Root- 
Race, its seven branches the 


A Mighty seven sub-races, and the seven 
Course of twigs on each branch the sev- 
Humanity en family races in each sub- 


race, there being therefore 49 
of these last. Then, changing the symbol to 
a cactus, the spines on the leaves are taken to 
represent the nations and tribes of humanity. 

The average duration of a "sub"-race is 
stated to be about 30,000 vears (see The Secret 


have been in existence as an independent Race 
for 1,000,000 vears. These figures are sufti- 
cient to give an idea of the scale on which 
esoteric chronology is built, a scale commen- 
surate with the lapses of time denoted by geo- 
logical formations. The geologists place Man 
very low down in the scale of creation, for they 
regard only his physical structure and there- 
fore endeavor to place him at the near end of 
an evolutionary scale of animal types. But 
esoteric teaching states that Man in this Round 
preceded all mamonals, including even the an- 
thropoids; having first appeared in physical 

form as a colossal pre-tertiary 


Man More giant, 18,000,000 years ago. 
than merely ]t may seem strange that man 
Physical should precede the mammals, 


but it is of this present 
Fourth Round alone that we are speaking. 
There were three other Rounds before it; the 
Man of this Fourth Round (" by ‘Man’ the 
divine Monad is meant, and not the thinking 
entity, much less his physical body "— sce The 
Secret. Doctrine, ii, 186) had already during 
the preceding Rounds passed through the lower 
kingdoms; and the mammals of this Round 
did not form part of the same human cycle 
of evolution. "The scheme, though orderly, 
seems complex when viewed in the incomplete 
way in which it has to be viewed here. 

Now in view of the fact that Man has been 
on the earth so long, that so many Races and 
their subdivisions have lived and died, and so 
many geological changes taken place, it is clear 
that ordinary investigators will arrive at a 
multitude of conflicting theories when dealing 
with such a complication of facts. They will 
elaborate one theory explanatory of a certain 
range of facts, only to find it 
inadequate to account for oth- 
er facts; and so will go on 
modifying and enlarging their 
hypotheses. That they will 
ever succeed in approximating the truth bv 
such a method alone is in the highest degree 
improbable. Even the 30,000 years assigned 
above as the average duration of a family-race 
is large as compared with historical time; and, 
when we remember that there are seven family 
races in one sub-race, and seven sub-races in 
one Root-Race, it becomes evident that the 
scale with which ordinary science deals, in the 
case of human history, is absurdly small. Such 
vast vistas might well fill one with dismay at 
the thought of human insignificance. were 
there not also the grand truth of Reincarn- 
ation, bv which Man is represented as а Soul, 
living throughout the cycles in successive phys- 
ical environments. STUDENT 
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Education Among the Ancient Mexicans 
EVERAL of the ancient painted scrolls of 
the Mexicans which have been preserved, 
contain some series of illustrations of the 
training of children, both boys and girls, from 
the earliest years on to manhood and woman- 
hood. And quite a good deal has been pre- 
served by the earliest writers — those who 
knew and went among the people before their 
civilization was overwhelmed — in all of which 
they give the most unstinted praise to the 
thoughtfulness and care of parents, and the 
admirable results. Among these early writings 
is one giving the instructions of a father and 
a mother, which derive tenfold value from the 
assurances we have that they were taken ser- 
iously, both by parents and children. The pic- 
ture they make is one full of dignity, and worth 
quoting -from. The father is described as 
saying: 

Scorn not him whom you see fall into some folly, 
but restrain thyself, and beware lest thou fall into 
the same error which offends thee in another. Go 
not where thou art not called, nor interfere in what 
does not concern thee. In conversation do not lay 
thy hands upon another, nor speak too much, nor 
interrupt. If thou hearest any one talking foolishly, 
and it is not thy business to correct him, keep silence; 
but if it does concern thee, consider first what thou 
art to say, and do not speak arrogantly, that thy 
correction may be well received. 

If thou becomest rich, do not grow insolent. Sup- 
port thyself by thy own labors, for then thy food 
will be sweeter. 

A lie is a heinous sin. When it is necessary to 
communicate to another what has been imparted to 
thee, tell the simple truth without any addition. 
Speak ill of nobody. Do not take notice of the 
failings which thou observest in others, if thou art 
not called upon to correct them. 

Stay no longer than is necessary in the market- 
place. 

When thou art offered an employment, imagine 
that the proposal is made to try thee; then accept 
it not hastily, though thou knowest thyself more fit 
for it than others. 


And to the daughter the mother said: 


Be orderly and take pains to manage the economy 
of thy house. Wherever thou goest, go with mod- 
esty and composure. 

If another is called by thy parents and does not 
come quickly, come thou; hear what is ordered and 
do it well. Never offer thyself for what thou canst 
not do. Deceive no person, for the gods see all thy 
actions. Live in peace with everybody, and love 
every one sincerely and honestly, that thou mayest 
be beloved in return. 

If thou seest anything presented to another, give 
way to no mean suspicions; for the gods, to whom 
every good belongs, distribute everything. Guard 
against evil, which pollutes the mind as mud does 
water, and once harbored is difficult to expel. 


And the following paragraph is worthy of 
special note in the picture of «well-balanced 
` character. which it shows: 


When thou art married, respect thy husband, obey 
him, and diligently do what he commands thee. 
Discredit him not before others. If any one comes 
to visit thy husband, accept the visit kindly, and 
show all the civility thou canst. If thy husband is 
foolish, be thou discreet. If he fails in his admin- 
istration of wealth, admonish him of his failings; 
but if he is totally incapable of taking care of his 
estate, take that charge upon thyself, attend care- 
fully to his possessions, and never omit to pay the 
workmen punctually. 


There were many schools and seminaries, 
for both sexes (separated), and for both no- 


bles and plebeians. The courses were of work 
and study combined, such as suited the future 
of the pupils. Both boys and girls fulfilled the 
practical tasks and craft-work, each helping in 
the care of their school surroundings. They 
studied the stories of the gods, and their in- 
fluence on the lives of men, history, painting, 
letters, music, mathematics, athletic exercises, 
feats of arms for the boys, weaving and do- 
niestic duties for the girls. 

Acosta, in his work, says: 

There is nothing that gives me more cause to ad- 
mire, nor that I finde more worthy of commenda- 
tion and memory, than the order and care the Mex- 
icaines had to nourish their youth; for they knew 
well that all the good hope of a common-weale con- 
sisted in the nurture and institution of youth. The 
zeal they manifested for their education, and many 
of the lessons they taught, might serve as instruction 
to us, seeing that we Christians do not that which 
the children of darkness did, wherein we forget 
our duties. 


And Clavigero says, after commending both 
the public and private economy of the Mexi- 
cans, their zeal for justice and love of the 
public good, that “the education of youth, 
which is the chief support of a State, and 
which best unfolds the character of every па- 
tion, was among them of so judicious a nature 
as to be of itself sufficient to retort the super- 
cilious contempt of critics upon themselves, 
who believe the empire of reason to be cir- 
cumscribed to the boundaries of Europe." С. 

Homeric Civilization 
HE geographer of the future, describing 
country after country, giving their pop- 
ulation, size of army and navy, revenue 
and other customary details, will have to add 
one more — average amount of haemoglobin! 
The reader knows of course exactly what that 
is, but in case he may have momentarily for- 
gotten, we will mention that it is that constitu- 
ent of the blood in which the iron thereof 
resides. The blood of the Icelander, it appears, 
contains more of that desirable element than 
that of any other countryman of Europe. А$ 

to America statistics are not given. 

In the National Geographic Magazine an 
Icelander sings justifiably the praises of his 
country, putting in the haemoglobin touch as 
a finisher. Longevity is another index to the 
general health. That health the people get 
by living close to nature, physically and men- 
tally; and by having provided themselves with 
an ancestry which for many hundreds of years 
did the same. They combine the nature life 
— necessary to earn their living — with high 
culture dating back to their origins, which of 
course were Teutonic and Celtic. From the 
ninth century the nation began to produce the 
great poetic literature known as the Sagas, 
once more than a hundred in number. About 
a third survive and the Icelander of today, 
whatever his status, knows them by heart. 
He makes them his mental foundation and 
then builds thereon. In the autumn afternoons 
and winter evenings he recites them to his 
fellows. and there are even traveling trouba- 
dours who make that their business. 

Jut the culture does not stay at that. It is 
not popular medieval; but, with that founda- 
tion, entirely modern. It reaches both ways. 
There is “а pastoral and Homeric civiliza- 
tion " in, and also of, the twentieth century. 
Every child at twelve can read. 
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In no country in Europe are so many books printed 
and sold, in proportion to the population. А popula- 
tion of only 76,000, scattered in many hamlets, has 
12 printing presses, . . . ; about 100 books annually, 
14 newspapers, and 8 periodicals are produced to 
satisfy the literary needs of this little nation. 


To get the right perspective on these figures, 
we should remember that our population is 
about 1100 times as large. Say a thousand 
times, and then add three ciphers to each of 
the figures. That, for example, makes 12,000 
printing presses and 100,000 books a vear. 
Possibly these people may look down on our 
culture. “Can the lowest farm-laborer," they 
шау ask, “recite his Shakespeare, his Chau- 
cer, or even his Longfellow and Tennyson, bv 
heart?" Yet they can recite their Sagas and 
they also know our poets and philosophers and 
historians! STUDENT 


The Polar Cap 

EOGRAPHIES do not as a rule contain 
the name Beaufort Sea, and even the 
modern edition of Macaulay’s appalling 
schoolboy, if there is a modern edition, need 
not blush to find that there is one thing he does 
not know. It stretches westward from Green- 
land to Alaska, and northward to the Pole, 
and is called a sea because geographers think 
it is one. We can draw a sort of circle round 
the Polar water, filling in gaps between the 
extreme north coast of Greenland, the Peary 
Islands, Bank’s Land, Alaska, the islands 
known as Wrangel Land and New Siberia, 
Siberia itself represented by the North-East 
Cape, Franz Josef Land and Spitzbergen. 
From this circle a sort of sunken shelf runs 
out for about 60 miles. Then the water sud- 
denly deepens, how much we do not know. 
And it is assumed that from the edge of the 
shelf northward, clear water surrounds the 
Pole. According to Theosophy, however, not 
so. There is land around the Pole, not to be 
submerged during man's this-time sojourn on 
earth: — for, still according to Theosophy, he 
has been on earth cyclically three times before, 
and will come here cyclically three times more. 

П. P. Blavatsky says: 

It is averred $n Occultism that the land or island, 
which crowns the North Pole like a skull-cap, is the 
only one which prevails during the whole Manvantara 
of our "Round." АП the central continents and 
lands will emerge from the sea bottom many times 
in turn, but this land will never change.—(/he 
Secret Doctrine, Vol. II, p. 400). STUDENT 


Some Inland Waterway Projects 

HE Inland Waterways Commission ad- 

vises the construction of canals and riv- 

er improvements to unite the great lakes 
with the rivers of the Mississippi Valley and 
to connect the rivers with each other, thus 
securing unbroken communication from Hud- 
son’s Bay to the Gulf; to connect the mouth 
of the Mississippi with all the ports on the 
Texan coast and with the Rio Grande; to 
connect the Mississippi with Mobile Bay, and 
with the Atlantic seaboard by way of the Su- 
wanee River and a canal across Florida: to 
connect Delaware Bay with Chesapeake Bay 
by improving the present Delaware and Mary- 
land canal, and with Raritan Bay by a canal 
across New Jersey; and to cut through the 
isthimus of Cape Cod, thus providing a direct 
route from Long Island Sound to Massachu- 
setts Bay and Boston Harbor. T. 
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Stage Pictures secondrate actors, doing their best for the piece. may be overlaid; it may go into temporary 


CRAIG, son of Ellen 
Terry, proposes to do away with the 
actor on the stage and substitute mov- 

ing puppets. The scenery will be as we have 
it now, perhaps prepared with greater care 
and beautv, perhaps movable with greater 
ease and frequency because of the absence of 
human players on the boards. It could in fact 
change a little from minute to minute to suit 
the progress of the piece. It could be arranged 
to show perspective, and the diminution in 
size of the puppets to correspond with their 
apparent distance would greatly heighten the 
illusion. The puppets will be dolls, exquisitely 
posed and dressed; those in the front, of life 
size. They will not gesticulate, but have at 
most one or two poses for each of their appear- 
ances as the piece goes on. The audience will 
` be supposed to divine what is going on, or 
to learn it from a program. Mr. Craig does 
not say whether he would have an endless 
musical accompaniment Wagner-wise. 

This he calls a reformed stage; but it is 
obviously the substitution of another art. It 
is the pictorial art; the piece will be a set of 
pictures, in three dimensions, and changeable 
instead of fixed. 

The stage needs this radical reformation, he 
thinks. It is true that we have a few, a very 
few, great actors, capable of sustaining the 
illusion of their part. But their work is totally 
marred by their ungeniused supporters, who 
break the illusion whenever they speak or even 
move. Since a whole company cannot have 
genius, the only remedy is to abolish the spoken 
element altogether. Thus Mr. Craig’s position 
is exactly opposite to those other people who 
want to simplify or even abolish the scenery 
and leave the audience to concentrate their 
entire attention on the players. 

The evil constituted by the “star” and lesser 
stars is very real. But may it not be due to 
the star himself and to the people who flock 
to see him instead of the play? 

It is now several years since Katherine Ting- 
ley in her dramatic work began to teach her 
students to play their parts impersonally and 
anonymously, no names being announced or 
known to the audience. She saw with perfect 
clearness the evil upon which Mr. Craig dwells, 
but saw another remedy. The remedy is that 
each performer shall concentrate his attention 
upon the piece as a whole and upon his own 
share as only contributory to the total perfec- 
tion. The star, if there be one, knows that he 
will gain no personal fame from the result, 
and therefore does nothing to call attention to 
himself. He is not half-hypnotized into his 
own personality by the unnatural focussing 
of public attention which the present system 
involves, and in which egotism grows like a 
weed in the sunlight. "The others have no 
sense of being overshadowed, of being mere 
setting and fillers; and can give their work 
and their imagination to the whole picture. 

We would commend this reform to Mr. 
Craig; he will find the results beyond his 
imagining. He will find that a company of 


will give a far better presentation than if they 
had an ambitious, self-conscious egotistic star 
or two in their midst. They will be ‘easily 
trained and lend a harmonious co-operation of 
work and imagination which it may safely be 
said, will be quite new to him. It is not true, 
or very partially, that the great actor is born 
not made. If from the first — as in the Raja 
Yoga system of education — children are 
trained away from personality and egotism, it 
will be found that they are all actors. "They 
show a free and natural imagination which 
makes the art easy. The very youngest child- 
ren tell each other vivid fairy stories, and enact 
them amongst themselves with extraordinary 
vividness and livingness? What is this but act- 
ing? And why should the art be lost with the 
passing of the early vears? STUDENT 
Partial Civilizations 
NTIL we give a broader meaning to the 
word civilization, or at least furnish it 
with an adjective, we shall never under- 
stand the meaning of history or see a correct 
picture of the world today. As man is a com- 
pound of powers, the general high cultivation 
of any one of these is a variety of civilization. 
When we speak of our own civilization we 
call up a composite idea of an innumerable 
number of mechanical inventions and of the 
science upon which they rest. Our own is 
the civilization of mechanical invention. In 
that mental power and its use we regard our- 
selves as pre-eminent. Our own is not the 
civilization of spirituality; for in that we have 
been surpassed by earlier nations. Nor of 
philosophical speculation, for in that we have 
been surpassed. Nor of art, for in that we 
have been surpassed. At each epoch some 
one thing was regarded as supremely import- 
ant, and that became the keynote. 
Nevertheless a perfectly balanced view is 
practically impossible. We are intimately ac- 
quainted with our own civilization because we 
live in it, just as we are intimately acquainted 
with our own continent because we live on it. 
To compare our civilization with any past one 
is like comparing our continent with one sub- 
merged whose peaks only remain upstanding 
above the surface. We cannot exactly com- 
pare the average man of today, his mind, his 
interests, with the precisely corresponding man 
of the past. We can overhear the conversation 
of one in the streets of London and New 
York; we cannot hear that of the other in 
the streets of Memphis and Athens and Baby- 
lon. Some touches the Greek and Roman 
poets and dramatists have given us; but they 
are but the peaks above the water. Imagine 
the savant of three thousand years from now 
looking back at us; he will appreciate what 
we are no better than we appreciate what was 
the man three thousand years ago in Greece. 
But if we cannot fully know the old civili- 
zations we can at least know that in each 
of them the one human spirit was working out 
some power, carrying some special power one 
step further. That which has been achieved 


abeyance whilst some other is brought to the 
front for ifs next step. Nothing gained is lost; 
all the past is in us. And in our own civiliz- 
ation, or in some one to follow, all the acquire- 
ments of the past will come to light, all the 
sleeping powers will awaken and function with 
greater sweep than in their special days. With 
greater sweep, for the special failings of each 
of the successive phases will have been out- 
grown. Only the ripened fruit and not the 
parasite will be in that harvest. With the 
attainment of full self-consciousness as souls, 
an utterlv new path will then open before all 
men. STUDENT 
Unhampering the Criminal 
N Italian scientist, Baron Garofalo, thinks 
he has found a sociological argument 
for capital punishment. It is summed 
up in the sentence: "Any organism reacts 
against any violation of the laws that govern 
its natural functions." Society is an organism. 
The criminal interferes with its order and pro- 
gress, and introduces confusion into the ideal 
harmony. It must therefore extrude him. If 
his criminality is not absolute, but may be 
cured by a term of extrusion or by punish- 
ment, he may be allowed to return after a rea- 
sonable presumption of reform. If his crim- 
inality is innate and a necessary part of his 
being, he must be removed finally — killed. 
Not, however, vengefully or in this case cur- 
atively, but that a disturbance may cease to be. 
But if chopping off his head or hanging him ' 
does not make him cease to be, but on the 
contrary makes him more of a social disturb- 
ance than ever? If his criminal mind and 
desires are now freed for a career of extra- 
ordinary activity? 
Many artists and thinkers use tobacco for 
the reason that in slightly dulling sense activity 
and the more prominent physiological changes 
they think it leaves the mind freer for its crea- 
tive work. In judicial killing these changes 
are suddenly reduced down to nothing before 
they have, either slowly and normally, or 
quickly by disease, run their cycle. The mind 
cannot return for rest into its higher nature, 
for it is still full of an energy that can only 
find satisfaction in the prolongation of its 
common activity and in the continuance of 
its previous chains of feeling. What these 
chains of feeling are in the case of an ex- 
ecuted criminal may perhaps be imagined. Is 
he then such a being as we want in our terres- 
trial atmosphere, a freed focus of the worst 
feeling and impulse, an intensely productive 
center of crime pictures? Are we any of us 
so strong in our own thought current as to 
be wholly unsusceptible to suggestion and col- 
oring from such a source? Are not some, 
prospective mothers, children unborn, weak 
and negative natures, permanently or tempor- 
arily pre-eminently susceptible? But whilst 
the criminal is alive we can keep his mind 
busy, awake desires in which his criminality 
is not involved, and perhaps enable him to 
reach a new level of life. STUDENT 
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The Red Man and Ancient America 
ESPECTING the hastiness of our conclusions 
about past races, derived from a considera- 
tion of their remains, some writer has said 
that we discover a skeleton and immediately picture 
to ourselves a naked barbarian, hideous and grinning 
like the skeleton; then perhaps we find a stone axe 
near the skeleton, and forthwith imagine the grin- 
ning savage armed with the axe. The discovery of 
other bones is certain to suggest murderous rage on 
the part of the aborigine with the hatchet. Similarly 
an article in the CENTURY PATH once threw cold 
water on the idea that the ancients were all stiff- 
jointed and sat on stone chairs, and suggested that 
they were actually alive like us and used cushions. 

There is a good deal of truth in this. All that 
would be left of the greatest modern scientist or 
divine, after a few millenniums, would, under the 
most favorable circumstances, be a grinning skeleton, 
or possibly a dry mummy; while, in the case of an 
unburied person, we might also find a few buttons, 
the horn of a pocket-knife, and other mysterious 
odds and ends suggestive of primitive barbarism. 

Rev. J. A. Easton, in the Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly (October), says that our 
favorite childhood pictures of painted warriors at- 
tacking frontiersmen or torturing their victims, pre- 
vent us from having a just idea of the North Amer- 
ican Indian. We think of him as a blood-thirsty 
rover, without more fixed relationship in life than 
the beasts of the field. But the scalping scene is no 
more the true picture of his life than the bayonet 
charge is of ours. In his descendants we can see 
the taste and skill and the fine qualities of mind and 
character; and in Ohio there are remains which 
prove that he had no mean mathematical knowledge 
and engineering skill. 

Another point, continues this writer, is that archae- 
ologists are too ready to imagine that each different 
kind of mound, etc, was built by a different race; 
whereas there is no reason to suppose that the peo- 
ple in those times were not able to build several dif- 
ferent kinds of buildings, or that they had no dif- 
ferences of taste, or that a single race might not 
have been divided into different groups and classes. 
In short the ancients were not only alive and decent, 
but they varied in tastes and types among themselves 
just as we до. Continuing the parallel between old 
and new, he quotes the following remarkable state- 
ment: 


“As to origin, Beard well observes, in reference 
to the “Мез World': 'It is quite as old if not older 
than that on the other side of the globe. Ages 
before it was known to Europe, successive civiliza- 
tions arose, flourished and decayed, and, as'far as 
anything is actually known on the subject, it is just 
as possible that the Old World was discovered ages 
and ages ago and was peopled from America, as 
that the native inhabitants, the forefathers of our 
Indians, came from the Eastern Hemisphere, for 
America is a very ancient land. Of course no one 
thinks this is the case, but really nothing at all is 
known about it? ” 


The writer then gives an epitome of the dwellings, 
household customs, brotherhoods, marriage customs, 
myths, etc., of the Indians. He supposes these peo- 
ple to be variants or divergences of a single stock; 
and, though he calls them barbarians, he endeavors 
to give a nobler idea of their character and attain- 
ments than many people entertain concerning them. 
' Theories of derivation or origin are let alone; and 
one does not gather whether the Indians are sup- 
posed to have been progressing, retrogressing, re- 
maining stationary, or doing all three alternately. 

Commenting on the above, one might ask, What 
of the builders of the temples and pyramids in 


Central America? What of the Incas and of the 
pre-Incal civilization that erected the colossal walls 
on the mountains in Peru? Were these also Red 
Indians? If so, the stock has degenerated from 
a great height. It is strange how archaeologists 
seem to pass over these greater remains and dwell 
on the remnants of comparatively lowly races; it 
is because they have a leaning towards the barbarian 
theory of human origin, a leaning due both to theo- 
logical and to scientific ingrained ideas. But be- 
tween the two extreme theories, that each kind of 
building was built by a different race, and that 
they were all built by one race, there is ample scope 
for a more moderate view. "Taking the analogy of 
the Old World, one would infer that as there have 
been and still are many races and nations therein, 
so it must have been in America. Ordinary thinkers 
are, however, met here by a preconceived idea which 
limits their minds. It is the idea that humanity 
originated in the Old World, — after all, simply one 
of those insular prejudices which people so often 
have about their own particular country or race or 
times. But why should humanity have originated 
in the Old World rather than in the New? Can 
it be because we ourselves belong to the Old-World 
stock and know a little Old-World history while 
being ignorant of what may have happened in the 
New during the same periods? Сап it be that in 
the New were found only comparatively uncivilized 
peoples and that therefore the people in the New 
must be in an earlier stage than those in the Old? 
This will not do for two reasons: first, the people 
in the New World, instead of evolving, are dying 
out; second, there are evidences of greater civiliza- 
tion in the past— the greater the further back we 
go. Clearly, then, the evidence goes to show that 
the New is older than the Old, since its civilizations 
are over, whereas those in the Old are still going on. 
So perhaps, after all, we might more reasonably in- 
fer that mankind originated in America, passed on 
his civilization to the Old World, and then entered 
on a decline in America. 

But perhaps mankind may have originated in 
Africa, or in Australia? He may have originated in 
the Arctic Circle or the Antarctic, for there have 
been times when these were warm. Also, so geo- 
logists say, there were times when parts of the 
present ocean-floor were dry land supporting animal 
and vegetable life. Perhaps mankind originated on 
one of those submerged continents. 

But speculations of this kind are endless and var- 
ious according to the limitations of those speculating. 
It will be comparatively unprofitable to study all 
the views put forward by scientists who have made 
special studies of some particular race or country 
or branch of science. The views theological, views 
biological, views anthropological; the views of ar- 
chaeologists in Turkestan, biologists in Java, anthro- 
pologists among the Red Men; the views conserva- 
tive, liberal, independent, practical, mystical, etc., 
etc, are so plentiful that the future student will 
argue that there must have been a great many dif- 
ferent races on our soil, for one race could not 
have so many views. . 

The races at present on the earth are like a few 
leaves of some tree. The leaves come from twigs, the 
twigs from branches, and the branches from a stem; 
and there are other trees. We are trying to piece 
together these sundry remains. It is much as if a 
zoologist were to try to build an animal out of the 
mixed bones he might find on a scrap heap. Some 
bones might belong to the same animal, others to 
totally different animals. To trace the affinities be- 
tween the various races now found on the earth, 
it would be necessary to go much further back in 
time than our speculations extend. We must go 
back to geological epochs; for all that vast drama of 


rising and sinking lands, of denudation and upheaval, 
did not take place merely for the benefit of the tri- 
lobites and lamellibranchs. Man did not appear at 
the end of the Quaternary age, nor even at the 
beginning. He is far older. 

If one were to attempt to state definitely in a few 
words the state of the case as regards the relative 
antiquity of the different continents, one would cer- 
tainly cause misunderstanding; because the question 
is not so simple as that. It is complex, just as other 
kinds of history and science are complex. The con- 
tinent of America is indeed older than the continent 
of Europe. It is properly the continent of the Fifth 
Root-Race, though Europe and Asia Minor, which 
appeared somewhat later, have been regarded in the 
Old-World sacred histories as being the continent 
of the Fifth Root-Race. Hence America, in common 
with Europe and part of Asia, was peopled from the 
older continent of Atlantis, now submerged. The 
races that peopled it consisted partly of the highly 
progressed Atlanteans, who passed on their spirit 
to the newly-coming Fifth Race, and whose wise 
Initiates still live in tradition in America; and partly 
of the degenerate part of the Atlanteans, who sub- 
sequently degenerated still further. The language of 
these latter was agglutinative, and its relics are still 
found in America. 

Thus, as in the Old World, we must look for а 
long and complicated history of races of varying 
origin, resulting in the present mixture of degener- 
ated stocks. And, though it is a great advance to 
have portrayed the "Red Man" as the writer has 
done, instead of as a cruel ignorant barbarian, the 
idea of a " Red Man" is still far too narrow. One 
has only to think of similar phrases with different 
colors, such as the White Man, the Yellow Man, or 
the Black Man, and it becomes evident that inclusive 
terms like these only mark the superficiality of our 
knowledge concerning the things to which they are 
applied. When we have fuller knowledge, we aban- 
don the inclusive term. But there are accessible 
authorities who represent the past history of America 
as one of migrating races and successive waves of 
civilization of different kinds, just as in the Old 
World. 

To complete the picture of ancient humanity, de- 
rived on both continents, from still more ancient 
stocks, it remains to call attention to the perpetuity 
of the human Soul. This will prevent any pessi- 
mistic ideas founded on the supposed futility of 
civilizations rising only to fall and be extinguished. 
The outer appearance is only the passing shell, the 
temporary abode, of the indwelling Spirit. Races 
die as bodily organisms die; but that which is 
within remains. The universal law of Rebirth applies 
to races. The civilizations of ancient America have 
had their day and fulfilled their purpose. The Souls 
of the people have passed on into other races, or are 
waiting to do so, 

The tremendous energy of Americans and a fre- 
quently remarked resemblance in feature to abor- 
iginal types, are not due merely to the influence of 
climate, but are also accounted for by the fact that 
the strong men of old are reappearing on their native 
soil But so far this energy has been chiefly ex- 
pended along lines of material development. It is 
rapidly bringing to a head all the tendencies of mod- 
ern civilization and bursting old forms. If it were 
not for the influence of Theosophy, to direct it into 
new and wider channels, this energy would become 
a destructive force threatening the ruin of our civil- 
ization. But under the guidance of a truer wisdom 
and insight, it can become a potent energy for pro- 
gress, enlightenment, and freedom in the best sense 
of the words. Let us, then, try to keep before us a 
nobler and worthier idea of that ancestry to whom 
we are heirs, and of our possibilities. STUDENT 
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Right and Left 
N the Medical Record Dr. Gould tries an- 
other shot at the problem of right-handed- 
ness. But though he gets a little nearer 
the mark he can by no means be said to have 
hit it. We are right-handed, he thinks, be- 
cause primitive man in battle used his left or 
shield-bearing hand to cover his heart, while 
with the right he actively brandished a spear. 

" Next to fighting and synchronous with it 
was the need of barter, and the fundamental 
condition of bartering was counting with the 
low numbers, one to ten. The fingers of the 
free or dextral hand " — the other holding the 
shield — “ were of course first used . . ." 

This second reason therefore depends on 
the first. But if, accordingly, we are to make 
battle the primary cause, and admit that as 
the left hand must stay at home with the 
shield defending the heart, the right must be- 
come the more active: we must also admit 
that the opposite would be the case with the 
legs. It is upon the left leg that the work of 
throwing the active and aggressive right side 
of the body forward would fall The left leg 
would therefore as much stimulate the devel- 
opment of the right side of the brain as the 
right arm the left side of the brain. 

But that apart, it is clear that the left hand 
is selected to defend the heart because the 
heart is on the left. And why that is the case 
is unexplained. Embryonically, and on the 
lower animal levels, the heart is in the mid- 
dle. Why, as development advances, does it 
shift to the left? 

Another step may be taken when the body is 
recognized as in some sense a magnet with 
poles right and left, and also as another with 
poles above and below. We know already that 
when the two hands are held near each other 
and the muscles of the one put on tension, a 
current passes across to the other. "The ac- 
tive hand becomes electrically positive to the 
other. That the right is the positive pole of 
the lateral magnet may have made the use of 
that hand easier than the opposite and so have 
generated left-brainedness. But we still do 
not know why the right was initially positive 
nor why the heart shifted over from the mid- 
dle toward the region of the left pole. 

STUDENT 


The Central Sun 

ROFESSOR Tarrida del Marmol, moved 
by a letter he has received from an emin- 
ent Russian astronomer, Baron Stackel- 
berg, arguing that Alcyone of the Pleiades is 
the center of the solar system (a Theosophical 
teaching) breaks a lance against that view. 
He goes further, maintaining that our system 
has no center of rotation. “ So my conclusion 
is that all the evidence is against the theory of 
the sun describing a closed orbit in space, and 
that we ought to dismiss such hypothesis once 
and forever." We have known of more than 
one hypothesis dismissed “ once and for ever ” 
having had the temerity to return and even 

compel its universal acceptance! 
The Professor examines several possible 


centers. Of some we know the mass; of 
others not. Given the distance of that star 


or group which is our rotation center, we can - 


from our mass deduce its mass. The stars 
named by the Professor, whose mass we know, 
turn out not to have enough. "There remains 
Alcyone and the Pleiades group. If they are 
to be our center they must have, we are in- 
formed, a total mass 9,000,000 times that of 
our sun. The mass of Sirius is supposed to 
be known, and the light he sends us. Assum- 
ing that the light received by us from any body 
must have a definite ratio to the mass of the 
body emitting it, it follows that the Pleiades 
group must send us 1000 times as much light 
as Sirius. As it does not, it cannot have the 
mass required for our center at that distance, 
and is therefore not our center. 

But the argument is vitiated by the assump- 
tion. The Pleiades, or any other star or group, 
may be radiating any quantity of force which 


does not reach us as light, perhaps belonging - 


to higher octaves of which we have no cogniz- 
ance whatever. "The Professor's conclusion 
might be therefore more modestly expressed: 
“ бо my (provisional) conclusion is that all 
the (present — 1907) evidence is against the 
theory of the sun describing a closed orbit in 
space, and that we ought to dismiss (suspend) 
such hypothesis once and for ever (pending 
further facts)." STUDENT 


The Facilitation of Life 
ULLER reports are now to hand of Pro- 
fessor Yves Delage's experiments on 
* artificial production of life," to use the 
words of an English scientific paper! "They 
consisted in exposing the mature eggs (un- 
fertilized) of the sea-urchin to sea water con- 
taining a little tannic acid. The development 
of an egg into an organism consists first in 
the single cell becoming two, each of these two 
becoming two others, and so on. The theory 
upon which Delage worked was that for the 
division to occur it was necessary for the cell 
wall to liquify so as to allow half the contents 
to escape and form the second cell.. When 
they had done so and the matter that was to 
become the second cell had fully separated, its 
boundary had to coagulate to form a new cell 
wall for it. In its turn this boundary had to 
liquify for the next division — and so on, the 
whole process being regarded as a succession 
of liquifactions and coagulations, These 
changes were found to take place in the pre- 
sence of the tannin as well — apparently — as 
if the cell had been normally fertilized. The 
word opparently is very: necessary: from 
thousands of eggs only four reached matur- 
ity; of these four one died; the remaining 
three turned out to have no stomachs and 

could not take food! 

But what, exactly, would it be proper to say 
that the tannin had done, if it had acted per- 
fectly and the creatures had properly: devel- 
oped and matured? Surely at most that it 
had acted as a stimulant. Less than that 
would probably be the truth — that the chem- 
ical actions it had set up had cleared the way 


for the essential and vital work of the egg. 
The assemblage of the right conditions 
clears the way for vital work, or enables a 
vital monad to incarnate and work among 
them. But science wants to have it that the 
right conditions, once assembled, will of them- 
selves work vitally. STUDENT 


Geological Orthodoxy 

HOSE who wish to hold heterodox views 

on geological subjects may take com- 

fort from the extreme diversity of the 
orthodox and official pronouncements. So 
great indeed is this diversity that heterodoxy 
is not to be easily achieved. How old, for in- 
stance, is the earth’s crust? How old is the 
earth as we know it? Lord Kelvin has estim- 
ated that at its first formation the crust had 
an average temperature of 7000°; Professor 
See, after some discussion of the question, has 
finally settled down upon 2000°. The latter, 
reasoning from his view, gives the earth’s age 
as 8,302,210 years. Fisher finds this too much 
and allows only 5,262,170 years. Professor 
Sollas, on the other hand, wants 20,000,000; 
and Lord Kelvin 101,673,000! Read, how- 
ever, writing 30 years ago, wanted five times 
as much as Lord Kelvin; Darwin three times 
as much. Amidst all these, Theosophy not 
only feels herself not heterodox but even fair- 
ly modest in asking 300,000,000 years since 
the beginning of sedimentation, being glad to 
find herself in accord with Darwin. Profes- 
sor See thus finishes his recent remarks: 


In contemplating this result we are again con- 
fronted with the question of the cosmical significance 
of radium. Several years ago, when the enthusiasm 
over the radium discoveries was at its height, there 
were those who admitted a terrestrial history of a 
thousand million years.... It is a remarkable fact 
that the more we study radium, the less we seem to 
really understand the part it plays in cosmical pro- 
cesses, 


In other words all reasonable speculations 
are in order; nothing is known; there is even 
no orthodoxy and therefore no heterodoxy. 
The data are altogether too few. Some scien- 
tific Providence may have sent us some radium 
by way of a hint not to nail any theories to the 
mast, a hint that discoveries are close at hand 
which will belate every textbook. STUDENT 


A Tedious Journey 
pe "Thomson, recently lecturing 
on radium, remarked that it was quite true 
that a pinch of it would give out energy 
enough to carry a ship across the Atlantic. 
But it would do it so slowly (dying, as radium, 
in the process) that the passengers must be 
prepared to give two thousand years to their 
journey. For our own part we should find it 
tedious after a very few centuries. 

When the chemist-engineer who ran this 
ship reached New York or Liverpool and 
opened his pill-box to look at the fuel, he 
would find that in place of radium there were 
small quantities of lead, helium, and eight or 
ten short-lived elements with no name. But 
whence came all this energy? STUDENT 
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To Help Nature or to Ravish? 
EAR Spitzbergen there 
is a group of islands, 
including one called 
Bear Island, to which no na- 
tion has yet laid claim, and 
which, as a consequence, are 
exposed to the carelessness 
and rapacity of irresponsible 
visitors. They are plentiful- 
ly stocked with game and 
have valuable mineral depos- 
its; but the game are killed 
at all seasons of the year, 
and killed wantonly. Опе 
visitor last summer reports 
that a party of tourists killed 
100 reindeer, leaving their 
carcases where they fell and 
only taking away a few of 
the finest heads and antlers 
for mounting. The eider 
duck is so unsophistocated 
that it can be lifted from the 
nest while the down and eggs 
are stolen. In Norway strin- 
gent laws have been enacted 
to protect this bird. The walrus is nearly ex- 
tinct, the white whale is becoming scarce, and 
the number of seals is greatly reduced. 

One is glad to see protests against wanton 
destruction; but the feeling is somewhat modi- 
fied by finding that the protests are grounded 
more on economy than any more chivalrous 
motive. The cry is that the animals are being 
wasted and it is accompanied by a description 
of the profits that might be made if the ex- 
ploitation were done systematically by a gov- 
ernment or other body. It would be more 
gratifying to find the vices of greed. rapacity 
and barbarianism condemned for their own 
sake, instead of being merely used as argu- 
ments to enforce a plea for industrial economy. 
To be merciful because it pays is only a sec- 
ond best. 

One would be glad to see a nation take 
charge of the islands and keep out the free- 
lance vandals; but one can only regret that 
the nation should step in for practically the 
same purpose as the vandals — namely, to ex- 
ploit the place for its mineral and animal 
wealth. Supposing some Government could 
step in solely in the interests of order and pro- 
tection, without any design of profit; would 
not that mark a new era in progress? 

One would imagine that if a Government, 
or alliance of Governments, having a prior 
claim by reason of proximity, should step in 
and take charge, no valid obstacle could be op- 
posed by any other power. And such a body 
might lead the way to a new order of things 
by showing that the desire for increased wealth 
was not its leading motive, but that a rever- 
ence for the earth and its creatures and a 
desire to protect them were dominant in- 
centives. 

We are not prohibited from utilizing natural 
resources, but there are varying degrees in 
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WINTER AND JANUARY 
From Spenser's The Rolling Year 
ASTLY, came Winter clothed all in frieze, 
Chattering his teeth for cold that did him chill; 
Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did freeze, 
And the dull drops, that from his purpled bill 
Аз from a limbec did adown distill: 
In his right hand a tipped staff he held, 
With which his feeble steps he stayed still; 
For he was faint with cold, and weak with eld; 
That scarce his loosed limbs he able was to weld. 


"THEN came old January, wrapped well 
In many weeds to keep the cold away; 
Yet did he quake. and quiver like to quell 
And blow his nails to warm them if he may; 
For they were numb'd with holding all the day 
An hatchet keen, with which he felled wood 
And from the trees did lop the needless spray; 
Upon a huge great earth-pot stone he stood, 
From whose wide mouth there flowed forth the 
Roman Flood.* 


* Aquarius, from whose pot flowed the Po. 


which our utilization may be mingled with 
greed or with forbearance; and, if our motives 
cannot be wholly unselfish, they can at least 
contain a larger admixture of the nobler sen- 
timents. The earth may be regarded as a 
mine or hunting-ground; but it may also be 
regarded as a garden. With some the forests 
are game-preserves; with others they are tem- 
ples. Even the continents have been regarded 
as fields for destruction and devastation by 
hordes of militant barbarians. Those who still 
perpetuate these tendencies go forth inspired 
with the desire to see if there is anything they 
can kill, knock down, deface, or carry away. 
Others of nobler mold may feel the desire to 
let things alone, to lend a helping hand to Na- 
ture instead of thwarting her, and to encour- 
age her willing bounty rather than to try to 
tear out her heart. STUDENT 


Effect of Trees on Rainfall 


HE effect of forests on 
rainfall has been care- 
fully studied by Dr. J. 
Schubert, of the Prussian 
School of Forestry, who, af- 
ter five years' observations, 
finds that the forest stations ` 
show most precipitation, the 
ones at the forest edge less, 
and those in the open least; 
due allowance being made 
for difference in wind and 
other conditions. T. 


The Weather Bureau 

HE warnings of the 

Weather Bureau have 

been proved to be a 
profit to the people of the 
United States, says the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine. 
А skeptical insurance com- 
pany, determining to inves- 
tigate the problem, found 
that the country saves every 
year some $30,000,000 as a 
result of the warnings; and as the Govern- 
ment spends $1,500,000 annually on the Bu- 
reau, the profit is equal to a dividend of 2000 
per cent. 

Congress has recently given a sum of money 
for the erection of a solar observatory for the 
study of the connexion between the sun and 
the storms which sweep across the continent. 
The site is an unnamed peak in the Blue Ridge, 
65 miles from Washington; and it has been 
christened “ Mount Weather." STUDENT 


Pigs Naturally Clean 

O~ has heard it claimed that pigs are 
really cleanly animals, being rendered 
dirty only by the close quarters in which 

they are kept. A certain breeder has tried the 

experiment of providing his hogs with a bath; 
they like it, and the only trouble is that they all 
want to use it at once. They use it so often 
that their skins are always clean. Pigs will 
not soil their nest unless compelled by man to 
do so, and take great pleasure in being pro- 
vided with new straw. If this is true, then the 
charge of compelling an animal, against its 
will, to lie in its own manure, must be laid on 

the shoulders of man. T: 

Do Serpents Need Live Food? 

B ao belief that certain serpents, kept in 
the Zoological Gardens, required to be 
fed on live animals, appears to have 

been a mere superstition; for the superin- 

tendent of the Gardens in London announces 
that he has been for six months feeding the 
serpents on dead rabbits, pigeons, fowls and 
goats, all of which were eaten with avidity. 

Even the great pythons, which had always 

been fed on live goats and rabbits, readily took 

those animals dead. Perhaps even the wildest 

creatures are amenable to reform. H. 
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Alvastra in Sweden 
HE Swedes have from olden 
times been known for their 


deeply-rooted religious feel- 
ings; and when Christianity began 
to spread in Sweden and the first 
monastery was built, a spot that may 
truly be called unequalled for the 
purpose was selected. Nature itself 
invites to devotion and meditation. 
Situated at the foot of the mighty 
forest-covered Omberg, looking west- 
ward towards Vettern, the beauty- 
lake of the North, and eastwards to- 
wards most fertile land as far as 
the eye can reach, it must fill every 
heart with a sense of the beauty and 
joy of life. Alvastra was the place 
where St. Birgitta received her first 
revelation which nade clear to her 
the grand work she was called upon 
to achieve and from which, in all the 
years to come, she never shrank in 
spite of obstacles. 

The church, the only ruin left of 
the many buildings, was founded in 
1180 and is constructed in a simple, 
refined Gothic style without any un- 
necessary ornaments, thus well agrec- 
ing with the simple beauty of the 
landscape. In itself it is generally 
regarded as the most beautiful of the 
many ruins in Sweden. 

It has been the resting-place for 
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Yoga is skill in the performance of action.— Bhagavad Gita 


JUNE ON THE MERRIMACK 


Extracts from the poem.prophecy by Jonn СаккнцкАк Wurrrirm, on the 
beautiful River Merrimack which winds about the foot of ** The Laurels,” 
near Newburyport, Mass, the childhood home of Katherine Tingley and 
where, as a child, she met the Quaker poet. 


О DWELLERS in the stately towns, 
What come ye out to see? 
This common earth, this common sky, 
This water flowing free? 


As gayly as these Kalmia flowers 
Your door-yard blossoms spring; 
As sweetly as these wild wood birds 

Your caged minstrels sing. 


You know full well these banks of 
The upland’s wavy line, [bloom, 

And how the sunshine tips with fire, 
The needles of the pine. 


Yet, like some old remembered psalm, 
Or sweet familiar face, 

Not less because of commonness 
You love the day and place. 


And not in vain in this soft air 
Shail hard-strung nerves relax, 
Not all in vain the o'erworn brain 

Forego its daily tax. 


The lust of power, the greed of gain, 
Have all the year their own; 

The haunting demons well may let 
Our one bright day alone. 


. . 


A sacred presence overbroods 
The earth whereon we meet; 


These winding forest-paths are trod 
By more than mortal feet. 


Yet here no evil thought finds place, 
Nor foot profane comes in; 

Our grove, like that of Samothrace, 
Is set apart from sin. 


We walk on holy ground; above 
A sky more holy smiles; 

The chant of the beatitudes 
Swells down these leafy aisles. 


Thanks to the gracious Providence 
That brings us here once more; 

For memories of the good behind 
And hopes of good before! 


And if, unknown to us, sweet days 
Of June like this must come, 

Unseen of us these laurels clothe 
The river-banks with bloom; 


And these green paths must soon be trod 
By other feet than ours, 

Full long may annual pilgrims come 
To keep the Feast of Flowers. 


The matron be a girl once more, 
The bearded man a boy, 

And we, in heaven's eternal June, 
Be glad for earthly joy! 


and even though they be but half- 
way stations on the path, they are 
none the less advance-steps. The 
real solution and victory will never 
come until the light of Theosophy is 
thrown upon the problems of woman 
and education as well, or, better stat- 
ed, the soul and education, for to 
discuss this subject without reference 
to its broader aspects and the deeper 
soul-needs of humanity as a whole is 
futile — as we have seen again and 
again. 

There is a science of education, 
and it is being exemplified in the 
Raja Yoga Schools at Point Loma 
and elsewhere. In the meantime, a 
glance backward at the conditions de- 
picted bv Miss Thomas must serve 
to awaken in all a deeper sense of 
gratitude to the three Leaders, Hel- 
ena Petrovna Blavatsky, William Q. 
Judge and Katherine Tinglev, who 
have solved the deeper and real prob- 
lems of education for all humanity, 
for all who seek the light. 

Anniversaries like this, which compel us 
to pause for а moment and review our 
progress, come with a peculiar significance 
to women of my generation. 

I doubt if the most imaginative and 
sympathetic younger women in this audi- 
ence can form any conception of what it 
means. The passionate desire of 
the women of my generation for higher 


several kings and for many of the most prom- 
inent men of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. STUDENT 


The Higher in Education 
HE following extracts from an address 
recently given by Dr. M. Carey Thomas 
at a meeting of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae at Boston must be of general 
interest at the present time when so much is in 


the air pro and con higher education for 
woman. As an address given by a woman 
before an association of women, some of whom 
had been her fellow students and others, pupils 
who had won their degrees under her tutelage, 
it has some special interest and one can over- 
look the personal tone of many allusions in 
view of the intimately fraternal character of 
the meeting. Many women who have thought 
on these lines have reached similar conclusions, 


education was attended through its course by the 
awful doubt, felt by women themselves as by men, 
as to whether women as a sex were physically and 
mentally fit for it. 

I cannot remember the time when I was not sure 
that studying and going to college were the things 
of all others which I wished to do. I was always 
wondering whether it could be really true, as every- 
one thought, that boys were cleverer than girls. 
Indeed, І cared so much that I never dared to ask 
any grown-up person the direct question — not even 
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my father or mother — because I feared to hear the 
reply. I remember often praying about it, and beg- 
£ing God, if it were true that because I was a 
girl, I could not successfully master Greek and 
go to college and understand things, to kill me 
at once, as I could not bear to live in such an 
unjust world. 

When I was a little older I read the Bible entirely 
through, with passionate eagerness, because I had 
heard it said that it proved that women were inferior 
to men. ‘Those were not the days of the higher 
criticism. 1 can remember weeping over the account 
of Adam and Eve, because it seemed to me that the 
curse pronounced on Eve might imperil girls’ going 
to college; and to this day I can never read many 
parts of the glorious Pauline epistles without feeling 
again the sinking of the heart with which I used 
to read the verses referring to women’s keeping 
silence in the churches and asking their husbands 
at home. 

I searched the Bible, and all other books I could 
get, for light on the wo- 
man question. I read Mil- 
ton with rage and indig- 
nation. Even as a child 1 
knew him for the woman- 
hater he was. The splen- 
dor of Shakespeare was 
obscured to me then by the 
lack of intellectual power 
їп his greatest women 
characters. Even now, it 
seems to me that only Isa- 
bella in “Measure for 
Measure” thinks greatly 
and weighs her actions 
greatly, like a Hamlet or 
a Brutus, 

I can well: remember one 
endless, scorching sum- 
mer’s day, when, sitting in 
a hammock under the 
trees, with a French dic- 
tionary, and blinded by 
tears more burning than 
the July sun, I translated 
Michelet’s famous — were 
it not now forgotten, I 
should be able to say in- 
famous — book on woman, 
La Femme. І was beside 
myself with terror lest. it 
might prove to be true that I myself was so vile 
and pathological a thing. Between that summer's 
day in 1874 and a day in the autumn of 1904, thirty 
years had elapsed. Although during those thirty 
vears I had read in every language every book on 
women that I could obtain, I had never chanced 
again upon a book that seemed to me so to degrade 
Te in my womanhood as the seventh and seventeenth 
chapters, on women and women's education, of Pres- 
ident Stanley Halls Adolescence. Michelet’s sicken- 
ing sentimentality and horrible over-sexuality seemed 
to me to breathe again from every pseudo-scientific 
page. But how vast the difference between then and 
now in my feelings, and in the feelings of every 
woman who has had to do with the education of 
girls! Then I was terror-struck lest I, and every 
other woman with me, were doomed to live as patho- 
logical invalids, in a universe merciless to women as 
а sex. Now we know that it is not we, but the man 
who believes such things about us, who is himself 
pathological, blinded by neurotic mists, unable to 
see that women form one-half of the kindly race of 
normal, healthy human creatures in the world; that 
women, like men, are illumined and inspired by the 
same great traditions of their race, by the same love 
of learning, the same love of science, the same love 
of abstract truth; that women, like men, are im- 
measurably benefited, physically, mentally and mor- 
ally, and are made vastly better mothers, as men arc 
made vastly better fathers, by subordinating the dis- 
tracting instincts of sex to the simple human fel- 


lowship of similar education and similar intellectual 
and social ideals. 

It was not to be wondered at that we were uncer- 
tain in those old days as to the ultimate result of 
women's education. Before I myself went to col- 
lege, I had seen but one college woman. I had heard 
that such a woman was staying at the house of an 
acquaintance. I went to see her with fear. Even if 
she had appeared in hoofs and horns, I was deter- 
mined to go to college all the same. But it was a 
relief to find this Vassar graduate tall and hand- 
some, and dressed like other women. When, five 
years later, I went to Leipzig to study, after I had 
been graduated from Cornell, my mother used to 
write me that my name was never mentioned to her 
by the women of her acquaintance. I was thought 
by them to be as much of a disgrace to my family as 
if I had eloped with the coachman. Now, women 


who have been to college are as plentiful as black- 
berries on summer hedges... . 
Mr. Havelock Ellis found that in Great Britain 
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women of genius formed only one-twentieth of the 
whole number. Professor Odin found that in France 
women of talent formed precisely the same propor- 
tion — also only one-twentieth of the whole number; 
but that women furnished 29 per cent of eminent 
actors, and 20 per cent of all prose writers of 
distinction. In Great Britain likewise 53 per cent 
of all women of genius were authors, and 30 per 
cent actors. The explanation is clear. Women of 
genius and talent had more opportunity to come 
to the surface in these two professions. In all prob- 
ability, the same proportion of women of genius and 
talent were born, with aptitude for scientific research 
or for productive scholarship, but were crushed by 
their unfavorable environment. 

To advance the bounds of human knowledge, how- 
ever little, is to exercise our highest human faculty. 
There is no more altruistic satisfaction, no purer 
delight. I am convinced that we can do no more 
useful work than this: to make it possible for the 
few women of creative and constructive scholarly 
genius born in any generation to join the few men 
of genius born in any generation, in the service of 
their common race. 


Theosophic as is the ring of a few sentences, 
notably the last paragraph and the appeal for 
“ simple human fellowship” with morbid and 
pathological conditions eliminated, one feels 
great mental limitations, of which the speaker's 
estimate of Shakespeare is but one example. 
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The article has its value because so faithfully 
reflecting the highest and most advanced col- 
lege or, so to say, current educational ideals. 
The gage is the intellectual one with here and 
there, in the cases of strong and unselfish wo- 
men like Dr. Thomas, gleams of heart-light 
breaking through because, in the nature of 
things, they had to. But it is a great mistake 
to hold that our higher educational institu- 
tions are the actual leaders in human thought 
and life. They are not. The gage has too 
long been the intellectual one and today, with 
the new awakening felt by the heart-life of the 
world, when tested by the real demands of the 
new time, it is plain enough that they merely 
follow. 


The next decade will demand of our col- 
leges, for women especially, the soul estimate 
of things — not the platitudes that are as 
warming as any reflect- 
ed light, and no more 
so, but the real thing, 
the living, life-giving 
rays from the Sun of 
Truth itself—and then 
the world will turn to 
Theosophy. In that 
day — and, if Kather- 
ine Tingley’s recent 
tour be any sign of 
the times, it is already 
dawning — those who 
for so long have been 
called our teachers will 
seek of their own ac- 
cord their true and glo- 
rified places as learners 
at the feet of the Law, 
students of the divine 
philosophy of life. 

STUDENT 
Jottings 

LD Aguida has 
passed away. She 
was one of the 
few still remaining San 
Juan Capistrano Indi- 
ans and one of the landmarks, one might al- 
most say mile-stones, of California. Nearly 
one hundred and eighteen years of age, accord- 
ing to the Mission records, she was baptized in 
1790. The mission history of California reads 
like some tale of ages long past, so pitiable are 
the disclosures it makes, so out of tune and, so 
to speak, anachronistic was it in every way, so 
gladly do all who love America and who live 
in the dream of a great future for the state of 
California, forget all about it. Yet old Aguida 
saw the founding and building up, and then 
the decline and decay, of about half the mis- 
sions erected. She remembered well when the 
old chapel, which was destroyed by the earth- 
quake of 1812, was built, and when the mis- 
sions were secularized she was well past the 
prime of life. Up to within a very few weeks 
of her death, she had been able to take care of 

herself without any special attention. Н. Н. 


Many titled women in European countrics 
are taking up business pursuits, some for finan- 
cial gain, others because they are worn out 
with a useless society life. Two who have re- 
cently undertaken such enterprises are Lady 
Gordon Lenox, who has established a fruit- 
canning industry on her estate, and an Irish 
countess, who is managing a farm. H. П. 
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The Piano 
“ О be quiet, said the Tonic С, 
a key who occupied a very 
commanding and central position 
among his comrades, “ you make such a 
rattle." 

“That means you," “and you,” “and 
you," said all the keys in succession as 
the scale died away in a lower octave. 

“We are all in the same box and have 
been equally the victims of that noisy little 
Adolph," said G, who shared the command 
under C, “ I am sorry for you all for today 
has been a bad day." 

“ None of you got such a bad time of 
it as our Captain, the Tonic," said D the 
Super-tonic, “ Heinrich just thumped him 
over and over again before he hit me once, 
and then he was back belaboring the. Cap- 
tain again as if he never could get started 
anywhere else." 

“ Did you see Miss Smart clap her hands 
to her ears and leave the room? To think 
that such treatment should be allowed, 
when such delicate and tender sounds can 
be called forth from us, even by a little 
child who is sympathetic," said А earnest- 
ly. "When Elsie played to her sick mother 
yesterday though she only struck one note at 
a time her fingers were full of ministering love 
and they made beautiful music." 

“T feel so tired," went on the poor little 
Sub-mediant, “ when Lizzie plays she seems to 
hang the weight of her whole body on me!" 

* That delicate little hand ought not to need 
to support itself on us," said G. “At this rate 
it will be long before it can give pleasure to 
others. How could anything great and beau- 
tiful speak through those weak and nerveless 
fingers?" "Tonic gave this as his final opinion 
on the subject. : 

“That reminds me," said B, who took the 
lead in opening up a new topic, “ have you all 
noticed the great reward that comes to those 
who make careful preparation? " 

“ Yes indeed, I have," said E. “ For a long 
time I was puzzled when Ernest used to come 
every day and strike me with such precision, 
while he took the greatest care about the posi- 
tion of each finger. There was nothing un- 
pleasant about it, I am far from complaining, 
but it seemed to take such a long time. I used 
to get exhausted with keeping my attention 
fixed so steadily for I felt bound to keep up 
with him, he was so determined." 

* Not like the most of them," interrupted D. 

“Week after week passed and his touch be- 
came gradually more friendly. He never took 
liberties nor became familiar, and he never 
strummed.” 

“ And now his visit is the one hour that we 
all look forward to," said Dominant С. 

* Yes, there is no one else who has a touch 
like Ernest,” responsively continued Sub-dom- 
inant F. “If people only knew how differently 
they play upon us!” 

“Ernest has not been today, nor indeed for 
several days. I wonder why." 
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LOTUS BLOSSOMS IN THE GARDEN OF 
BRIXTON CENTER, ENGLAND 


LOOK UP TO THE HILLS 

Look up to the hill to the light of their gleaming! 

Look up to the hills to the mist of their dreaming! 
Look up to the peace and the joy of the hills 
Green guarding the valley, the winding sweet rills! 
Look up to their glory and grandeur and wonder, 
Their feet in the fields and their head in the thunder! 
Look up to the hills and behold how they stand 
Rock-rooted and stalwart and steady and grand? 
Look up to the hills and beyond to the gleam! 
That leads to the peak 'and the star and the dream! 

— Selected 


" [ don't care who comes today, there is no 
pleasure in it. The fact is you are all out of 
tune, and the more out of tune a key is, the 
more he is determined to be heard above the 
rest," said C. 

Just then the cover was lifted by a masterly 
hand and a few chords struck. “ This instru- 
ment really needs tuning," said a firm voice; 
and then the keys made up their minds for a 
bad time. Some wanted taking down a peg, 
while others had to be screwed up to the right 
pitch, but they knew the tuner was right, so 
they tried to do their best to help him. First 
he tuned two notes together into a perfect oc- 
tave, and from these he adjusted the other 
tones to form the related harmonies. Many 
were the knocks they had to endure before the 
final testing pronounced them true. 


“Well, that's over," said the Leading Note, 
relapsing into the unsettled condition following 
a strain. “ Му comrades, there is only one 
thing that would compensate for all our suf- 
fering — if Ernest were to play upon us!” 

* What a joy it is to lend oneself to the hand 
that is inspired, the hand that knits us to its 
owner!" 

* When he plays," continued the Mediant, 
“Т am passive no longer. Every thought and 


feeling of his genius is communicated to 
me. And would you believe it, I can 
hardly tell where my ivory ends and his 
finger tip begins! Something encompass- 
es me and I feel and know strange and 
wonderful things of a new world, because 
I am part of the instrument that is bent 
and swayed by this great flood of har- 
mony." 

“I heard the master say it was the 
Soul" said another key. And as they 
talked they were entirely of one mind, 
their voices blended more and more har- 
moniously, each one supplying a link in 
the thoughts that were expressed. The 
writer listened rapt and fascinated, for — 
my readers, have you guessed? — Ernest 
was playing. 

A Teacher has said: 

Disciples may be likened to the strings of 
the soul-echoing Vina; mankind, unto its 
sounding-board; the hand that sweeps it to 
the tuneful breath of the Great World-Soul. 
The string that fails to answer ‘neath the Mas- 
ter’s touch in dulcet harmony with all the others, 
breaks — and is cast away. 

Hast thou attuned thy heart and mind to 
the great mind and heart of,all mankind? 
—(The Voice of the Silence) E. L. W. 


Facts Worth Knowing 

HERE have been many boy-inventors, 

the most wonderful of all being the 

Italian lad Guglielmo Marconi, who after 

seeing a conjuror using electrical apparatus in 

the performance of tricks, started to experi- 

ment, and soon achieved the result he sought 
— wireless telegraphy. 

His apparatus was very simple — tin biscuit 
boxes fastened to poles at different heights, 
one connected with a transmitter and the other 
with a receiver both of which he made himself. 
He was only fourteen when he began his ex- 
periments, and when twenty-one he found his 
way to London and laid before the great scien- 
tists there his great discovery. 


IN one town in France, Mézin, in Gascony, 
there are thirty-five cork factories, and they 
turn out five million corks a week. Gascony 
is said to have the best soil in the world for 
cork trees. 


MvcH of the tortoise shell that is sold is 
made from the horns of animals. The best 
tortoise shell comes from the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and from the coast of Florida also we 
get a good quality. Fifteen pounds of shell 
is the largest quantity that can be gotten from 
a turtle. 


THe "Iron" Crown with which Charle- 
magne was crowned, and witli which Napo- 
leon crowned himself in 1805, was made by 
the order of the queen of the Lombards in 
591, and presented to the king. It is made of 
gold and precious stones set in a thin ring of 
iron, supposed to be an iron nail that had 
been used in the cross of fesus Christ. 
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THE FROST 
Hannah Flagg Gould 
THE Frost looked forth, one still, clear night, 
And whispered, ** Now I shall be out of sight; 
So through the valley and over the height, 
In silence I'll take my way: 
I will not go on with that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain, 
But I'll be as busy as they." 


Then he flew to the mountain and powdered its crest; . 


He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
In diamond beads---and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That hung on its margin far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 
He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he slept, 
By the light of the moon were seen 
More beautiful things---there were flowers and trees ; 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees; 
There were cities with temples and towers, and these 
АП pictured in silver sheen! 
But he did one thing that was hardly fair; 
He peeped into the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare --- 
** Now just to set them a-thinking, 
I'll bite this basket of fruit," said he, 
** This costly pitcher I'll burst in three, 
And the glass of water they've left for me 
Shall * tchich!? to tell them I'm drinking." 


A Sicilian Tale 
OE upon a time there lived a beautiful 
girl named Catherine. She was the 
daughter of a wealthy merchant and 
had everything that heart could wish for. 

One day there appeared before Catherine 
her Fate, in the form of a tall beautiful lady, 
holding a wheel in her hand. Of course this 
Fate was nothing more or less than her good 
and bad deeds in the past, and the wheel was 
the wheel of Karma. 

* Catherine," said the lady, " when would 
you rather enjoy your life— in youth, or in 
old аре?” 

Catherine was so surprised that for a few 
minutes she could make no answer. Then she 
thought: “If I say in youth, I may have to 
suffer in my old age; if I am to have sorrows, 
Ican bear them better now, while I am young." 
So she answered: “I would rather enjoy life 
in my old age." 

“ Be it so," answered the Fate, and turning 
her wheel once, disappeared. 

In a few days news came to Catherine's 
father that all his ships had been wrecked in 
а storm. This was followed by other misfor- 
tunes, and within a few months, he had lost 
al his riches, and died of grief, leaving 
Catherine all alone in the world and almost 
penniless. 

Catherine remembered her Fate, and real- 
izing that to sit down and repine would be 
useless, she resolutely determined to seek a 
place to earn her living. Starting out, she 
walked until she came to a city. As she was 
going along the street, a kind lady, noticing 
this beautiful girl all alone, inquired where 
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she was going. Catherine told her she was 
looking for a place to earn her bread. The 
lady immediately engaged her to work for her. 

For a short time, Catherine was very happy. 
Work was new to her; but she was willing, 
and performed her duties to the best of her 
ability. 

One day, when the lady was away, Cath- 
erine sat sewing, when the door suddenly 
opened and her Fate appeared. “Well!” 
cried the Fate, “ І have found you, Catherine! 
Do you think I will leave you in peace here? " 
and going to a closet where Catherine's mis- 
tress kept all her finest gowns, she dragged 
them out and tore them in a thousand pieces. 

So afraid was Catherine to have her mis- 
tress come home and find her gowns in such 
a condition, that she fled from the house; 
thereupon the Fate put all the pieces together 
again and hung the gowns in the closet. When 


the mistress came home, everything was in 


order, but Catherine was nowhere to be found. 

No, poor Catherine was wandering far away 
to another city, where another kind lady em- 
ployed her. For a few days only, Catherine 
was again happy; then again her Fate ap- 
peared and destroyed everything; so that, in 
despair, Catherine again fled. As before, the 
Fate again restored everything whole, to its 
place. y 

For seven years the Fate followed Cath- 
erine, everywhere causing her to fiee. Some- 
times she was almost driven to despair; but 
she had learned that not only she, but every- 
body was struggling with burdens their Fates 
had put upon them, and that serving and help- 
ing to lift the burdens of others made her own 
burden easier to bear, so she struggled bravely 
on, with unconquerable hope. 

At last a lady engaged her on condition that 
she would go daily to a high mountain and 
carry a large board covered with fresh bread. 
After she had called out three times, “О, my 
mistress’ Fate!" a lady would appear and take 
the bread. Catherine performed the task and 
her mistress became very fond of her. 

One day, noticing that Catherine looked sad 
and tearful, her mistress asked her what 
troubled her. Catherine then told her story. 
Her mistress at once said, “ Oh! I know what 
to do. To-morrow when you go on your 
errand to my Fate, beg her to tell your Fate 
that next time she pursues you with misfor- 
tune you will not flee, but will stay and abide 
by the result. I will remain your friend even 
should the Fate come here to destroy my prop- 
erty, for I see that you are willing to help 
others." 

Next day when Catherine went with her 
offering to her mistress's Fate, the latter led 
her to her own Fate who was covered with 
seven coverlets. Нег Fate gave Catherine a 
small skein of silk, simply remarking that 
it might prove useful to her. It was only a 
little thing, apparently very insignificant, but 
Catherine carefully kept the skein. 

Some time after it happened that a beautiful 
garment was being made of rare costly stuff 
for the young king of the country, and no- 


where could be found silk of the same color. 
So the king proclaimed throughout the land 
that whoever brought such silk to the court 
should be greatly rewarded. 

* Why, that is the color of your skein, Cath- 
erine," said her mistress. “ Take it to the king 
and you will receive the reward." 

Catherine arrayed herself in her best gown 
and appeared before the king. She was so 
beautiful that the king could not keep his 
eyes from her face. When Catherine offered 
him the skein of silk, he declared that she 
should have its weight in gold. But when they 
came to weigh the silk, no matter how many 
gold coins were put into the scale, the silk 
was always the heavier. The king threw all 
his treasures in the scale, but the silk still 
weighed more. Then he threw in his crown, 
and lo! the scale sank and weighed exactly as 
much as the silk. 

The king demanded to know where she got 
the silk, and Catherine told him the story of 
her life. : 

At the court there lived a very wise woman, 
who said: Catherine, you have suffered 
much, but from this time you will be happy ; 
for that it took the crown to balance the silk 
is a sign that you are to be a queen." 

"And so she shall!" exclaimed the king, 
"for I will make her one." 

So Catherine was married to the king, and 
lived happily all the rest of her life. Her 
seven years of suffering made her more com- 
passionate towards all others who suffered, 
and she was enabled to do a great deal of 
good. C. H. 

"Quien Canta los Males Espanta" 
To Spanish words mean that nothing 
can harm you when you are, singing. 
Their exact meaning is “ Whoever sings 
frightens away the evil ones." 

А great many little folks know of some one 
thing that makes them feel afraid. Some of 
these things are imaginary, they do not exist 
at all but for the fear that is in someone's 
mind. But none the less little hearts quake 
and little feet hesitate to go here or there, 
and little folks are startled and frightened 
very often — especially if they happen to be 
alone. Now this Spanish proverb says that 
singing is a cure for these foolish fears. 

So remember, children, to try this charm for 
chasing fear away. Straighten yourselves up, 
take a long breath and sing boldly. You see 
music belorigs to the Good Fairies — they don't 
shoot their enemies or kill them with swords 
or sticks or stones, but they just charm them 
with music and flowers and dew and sunshine 
and things like that, and then, unless they're 
very wicked, they become Good Fairies too. 
And I'll tell you another secret — often the 
things you fear are really the friendly fairies 
just pretending and playing, to see if vou 
can be scared, and then if you sing, sometimes 
vou can just catch a glimpse of them as they 
laugh or wink at you and change back. 

But be sure you take a long breath and sing 
out loud. LEPRECHAUN 
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KATHERINE TINGLEY SPEAKS AT seat of learning and many had then doubted. European than in American journalism. In 


ISIS THEATER 


The Theosophical Leader Gives an Ad- 
dress on Her European Tour 
Enormous Crowd Packs the Isis Theater on Sunday 
As Many Turned Away for Want of 
Room as Were Admitted 
N° greater evidence could possibly be 

shown of the interest taken in the work 

of the great international organization 
— the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEO- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY, and in the movements of 
its well-known Leader, Katherine Tingley, 
than was shown on Sunday evening last when 
a great body of San Diego citizens and visit- 
ors blocked the sidewalks and street for almost 
an hour, waiting for a chance to gain admission 
to the theater, to hear the Leader’s first address 
after her return from her European tour. 

When the doors were thrown open at about 
7.45, the crowd of men and women simply 
hung to one another and surged in. Here and 
there could be noticed babies held up high to 
prevent any possibility of harm through the 
crush. Every seat in the beautiful theater 
that is the city home of the UNivERsaL BrO- 
THERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, was 
filled. The private boxes too, were filled; 
people stood wherever they were permitted, 
and it looked as if as many as those who filled 
the theater were turned away from the doors 
because there was no room for them. 

Prefacing her address regarding her Euro- 
pean trip, Mrs. Tingley said that she was 
delighted to be back again where she had first 
started in California in an effort to make clear 
to all with whom she came in contact the spirit- 
ual life found in the teachings of Theosophy. 

This new and beautiful country, California, 
afforded many facilities for such work, but in 
the beginning there was much indifference to 
any outside thought. Only a few were inter- 
ested at the start, then more began to think 
and then still more. There was, too, all sorts 
of unbrotherly opposition, some from the chur- 
ches, some from other quarters, but most of 
it from a neighboring town. "Then the work 
began to attract attention around the world, 
and she had received invitations and appeals 
to visit other countries and tell them of the 
Theosophical Movement. 

Seven years ago she had visited England, 
and on this last visit she saw much change. 
There was in England now more confusion 
of thought, more vanity, more pride, more 
selfishness, but there was also an under-current 
of broadening in the people's mind, and she 
saw much evidence of the spread of the work 
begun at Point Loma. During her visit she 
had not only everywhere introduced San Diego 
but the whole western coast to the people of 
England. San Diego was already well known 
in England and a marked interest taken in its 
progress. 

Long ago, Mrs. Tinglev said, she had de- 
clared that San Diego would some day be a 


Now, in the New Forest, just two hour's ride 
from London, there was going to be a beauti- 
ful second Point Loma, a center from which 
light will shine not only for England but for 
other countries. 

In the low places and the high places she 
had had much unusual opportunity to study 
human families and she had realized that the 
unrest of the age was pushing very many 
thousands into lines of endeavor in searching 
for the truth. 

America, she said, could absolutelv excel 
in fads and isms. Where one foolish and 
erroneous system sprang up in Europe there 
is a dozen in America. 

Studying the people had brought home to her 
the meaning of human life, and if she had been 
able to bring home to the people the real mean- 
ing of human life, then her teaching had not 
been in vain. To her large audiences she had 
called attention to the doubts and despairs 
of human life and showed them that the great 
truths of Christ had been obscured, that the 
light had not been shining in accordance with 
the higher laws. Then she told them that 
Theosophy had come again to point out to man 
his godlike possibilities. The audiences at the 
beginning were half-interested and doubting, 
but they became interested when she told them 
of the life at Point Loma with the beauty and 
sublimity of nature resting in the sunshine of 
all that was beautiful. She brought Madame 
Blavatsky's life before their eyes, showed how 
this noble woman had left a home of luxury in 
Russia for the purpose of teaching the truth. 
She told them of the work of W. Q. Judge and 
showed how these great Leaders came, not 
with contribution boxes, nor seeking salaries, 
but ready to lay down their lives that the heart 
of humanity might be touched. 

Her experiences in England were repeated 
in Sweden, Germany, Finland and Russia. 
The people were prepared by the unrest of the 
world and by doubts and they were favorable 
to something that had the touch of humanity 
without creed and form. 

When Reincarnation was dwelt upon, the 
minds of the people responded to the touch in 
places where seven years ago had she advocat- 
ed Reincarnation she would have been hooted. 
Now the optimistic touch of Reincarnation — 
the hope of the world — seemed everywhere to 
take hold of her audiences. In Europe she 
found some of the so-called divine teachers 
just stepping out a little from the church, 
feeling that if they must keep up with the 
times they must move on, but these were tak- 
ing Theosophy just where it suited their pur- 
pose, and this only served to obscure the real 
truths. Mrs. Tingley held her audience inter- 
ested while she dealt with her tour through the 
European countries, and with her observances 
of the progress of Theosophy everywhere. 

Comparing journalism in Europe and in the 
United States, Mrs. Tingley said that there 
was much more dignity and conservatism in 
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Europe journalism had to bend the knee to 
Church and State, but here it bent to the dollar, 
and this was a far worse form of slavery than 
that to the Church and State. (Applause) 
There were, of course, many sitting at jour- 
nalistic desks who would like to give out 
their knowledge, but they were hemmed in by 
false conditions. Free speech was not before 
the world. The light was obscured all along 
the way. 

In concluding her speech Mrs. Tingley made 
a strong plea for a newer spiritual life in this 
country that would prevent corruption and 
bring about a condition of light, truth and 
freedom. — San Diego News 


Tells Results of Work in Europe 


Katherine Tingley Speaks to Audience that Crowds 
Isis Theater --- Says Hundreds are Seeking New Light 
N audience that filled the Isis Theater’ 

to the very doors greeted Katherine 
Tingley last night on her first public 
appearance since her return from Europe. 
Hundreds were turned away because of lack of 
space. Rear Admiral Goodrich and a party 
occupied a box, and a second box was occu- 
pied by Rear Admiral Swinburne and party. 
The loges were filled with other naval officers. 

The address of the evening was given by 
Mrs. Tingley, the talk in the main being an 
account of the results of her work in Europe 
and an exposition of some of the main points 
of Theosophy. Her address was a strong one, 
and held the attention of the audience to the 
very last. In the course of her remarks Mrs. 
Tingley referred to the great changes which 
seemingly had come about in the world. While 
there was a great move in direction of world- 
liness and vice, she said she also saw an 
undercurrent of broadening thought among 
the people with whom she came in contact. 

She further stated that in her addresses 
throughout Europe she always brought out the 
beauties of California, San Diego, and Point 
Loma, using them as a word picture and a 
background for her addresses, after which she 
introduced to her hearers Madame Blavatsky, 
the famous Russian noblewoman who gave up 
her life to the teachings of Theosophy... . 

After studying the human family she stated 
that she had come to the further conclusion 
that people could not live on faith and faith 
alone. They must have knowledge, and know- 
ledge absolute. 

Mrs. Tingley then dwelt at length upon the 
work which had been accomplished in Sweden 
and Holland, especially in the former country. 
A brief history of the foundation of Theoso- 
phy and its subsequent spread was related, 
after which she told of the wonderful effect 
it had on King Oscar. His wonderful ability, 
increased by the touch of Theosophy, was 
dwelt upon, and in conclusion she stated that 
there were hundreds of others fully as noble 
as the late king, but they were held down by 
the general conditions. ...— San Diego Union 
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From а Student Traveler's Notes on the Work of 
Titian 

IZIANO VECELLIO, commonly called 
Titian, was one of the greatest of the 
Venetian School of painting, to which 
the famous names of Bellini, Giorgione, Ver- 
onese and Tintoretto also belong. Not a gal- 
lery or collection in Europe but has its ex- 
amples of the work of this productive genius, 
who lived and painted for nearly a century, 

dying of the plague finally in his 99th year. 
Titian’s life is in striking contrast to that of 
his great contemporary Giorgione, that rare 
genius, the very spirit of the Venetian School, 
who died so early and most of whose work 
has perished — but whose imprint was stamped 


Maria de Frari, Venice, and it was at the foot 
of this picture, under a plain slab of black 
marble, that Titian was buried. The picture 
is now in the Belle d’Arte in Venice. The 
figure of the Virgin is the embodiment of ro- 
bust and purely human womanhood, with no- 
thing sentimental or ethereal about it as are 
so many of the Madonnas of the old Masters. 
There is such a whirling, wholesome uplift 
about the whole composition that it raises the 
beholder with it and makes him think of 
Goethe’s immortal lines, “the woman-soul 
leadeth us upward and on.” 

Titian painted many charming symbolic pic- 
tures in the romantic style, such as his Sacred 
and Profane Love, shown on this page. His 


On Lake Vettern 
(CONCLUDED FROM LAST ISSUE) 

ATHER is it Visingsö, the capital, old as 
the hills, that should have been built here 
as a Swedish Moscow, far away from 
the new market-towns at the coast. The houses 
are standing on piles out in the water, weather- 
beaten and oddly painted, and how still it 
must be there in the grass-grown squares and 
streets, where every well is shadowed by a 
walnut-tree and artists and scholars wander 
about with their papers and books among an 

old-fashioned people! 
Hardly has it risen, however, this capital 
we have failed to build, hardly has the city of 
Vising floated so near to me that I can dis- 
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TITIAN'S “SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE” (BORGHESE GALLERY) 


indelibly upon the work of his contemporaries 
and followers. Тійап'ѕ pictures exist by the 
hundred but Giorgione is known to us by very 
few. The Concert in the Pitti Palace, one of 
the few if not the only picture that is unques- 
tionably his, is one of the most priceless things 
in the world of art today. There is a tra- 
dition that all the work which at his death 
Giorgione left unfinished in his studio, was 
completed by Titian and signed with Gior- 
gione's name, notwithstanding the fact that 
their friendship had changed to rivalry and 
enmity because of Titian's unblushing imita- 
tion of the greater artist. Perhaps it would 
be fairer to call it emulation, for how many 
great artists, writers, etc., at the beginning of 
their careers, imitate the work of some ad- 
mired and recognized master until their own 
style is developed and established! 

Titian was exceptionally great as a portrait 
painter, especialy of women, his beautiful 
daughter Lavinia being his favorite model. 
The portrait called La Bella, in the Pitti Pal- 
ace, is one of his finest, and every one is fa- 
miliar with his Flora. 

Perhaps the greatest of all his works is the 
Assumption of the Virgin, painted for Santa 


W/ HOEVER you are, come forth! Or man or 
woman, come forth ! 
You must not stay sleeping and dallying there in 
the house, though 
You built it, or though it has been built for you, 


Out of the dark confinement!--- Wait Whitman 


paintings are full of rich and glowing color, 
with glints of golden light interwoven and per- 
meating everything — garments, flesh and at- 
mosphere. 

Richness and splendor characterize the Ven- 
etian School just as mysticism, somberness 
and thoughtfulness do the Florentine School. 
'The Venetians cared for beauty and grace of 
form; the Florentines for that inward beauty 
that shines through outward things. The same 
contrast existed between the cities themselves: 
Venice, through its constant contact with the 
East, brilliant, sparkling, golden and Pagan in 
spirit and appearance; Florence the cream of 
medieval culture, serious and meditative in 
tone, even its architecture being massive and 
solemn. One feels this about the character of 
the two places today as much as ever, and to 
visit and enter into the spirit of either one, but 
enhances the charm and interest of the other. 
All hail to both! STUDENT TRAVELER 


cern the dragon-heads crowning the gables of 
the fishermen's huts, ere the towers begin to 
lean and the buildings disappear in a brown- 
ish smoke. This rolls forward along the shore 
and out from the moving misty pictures I can 
successively elicit all the visions that please my 
fancy. 

Well I know the whole time that it is a 
mere play which is trying to imitate the capri- 
ciousness of the sorrowless splash of the 
waves, and that I really am thinking about 
something else and am sitting in expectancy, 
full of longing and at the same time of some- 
thing like awe. The first gust of the wind 
has already keeled the sloop, making the foam 
whirl about it, and everything tells me that now 
she is approaching, the old severe woman, who 
still sits in her veil in the arms of Vadstena and 
who to Vettern is the same as Gustaf Vasa is 
to Siljan. As the storm increases her figure 
approaches on the ash-colored water and hur- 
riedly I take in my sails and seek shelter under 
the lee of Skarfvesten.— (From a description 
of Lake Vettern by the Swedish author, Ver- 
ner von Heidenstam, translated by a Swedish 
Student whose childhood and youth were 
passed upon the shores of classic Vettern.) 
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THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND 
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FOUNDED AT NEW YORK CITY IN 1875 BY H. P. BLAVATSKY, WILLIAM Q. JUDGE AND OTHERS 
REORGANIZED IN 1898 BY KATHERINE TINGLEY 
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The Headquarters of the Society at Point Loma with the buildings «x2 grounds, are no “Community” "Settlement" or “Colony.” They form no 
experiment in Socialism, Communism, or anything ef similar nature, but are the Central Executive Office ef an international organization where the business 
€ the same is carried on, ex? where the teachings ef Theosophy are being demonstrated. Midway ‘twixt East «nd West, where the rising Sun of 
Progress «x2 Enlightenment shall one day stand at full meridian, the Headquarters ef the Society unite the philosophic Orient with the practical West 


The Public Conscience and 
the Churches 
ELIGION is a bond which 
binds people together in 
a common recognition of 
their obligations to the eternal 
spiritual laws. These laws are not 
conventions, but actual fixities as 
much as the laws of nature as 
recognized by science. As we get 
knowledge of the laws of physical 
nature through the channels of our senses, aid- 
ed by the mind, so we get knowledge of the 
laws of spiritual nature through the channels 
of our inner senses, those senses by which 
man has always been able to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong. Hence religion is a 
formulation of man’s convictions, and like all 
formulations, must change from time to time 
as his knowledge increases. But religions, as 
also scientific theories, tend to become ossified 
. and to. acquire a binding force that checks the 
growth within. Then there is a struggle end- 
ing in the disruption of the hardened shell. 

Outside the religion again stands the church, 
an embodiment of religious belief, as religion 
is an embodiment of people’s convictions. This 
in its turn also becomes hidebound and an ob- 
stacle to growth. Everywhere today we see that 
people within the churches are insisting on the 
fact that they and they alone are final arbi- 
ters and that both religion and church are their 
ministers and not their masters. If God made 
the church, say they, that is all the more reason 
for thinking that the ecclesiarchs did not make 
it; and other devout people besides those who 
arrogate to themselves the power may feel that 
they are competent arbiters of the divine will 
in the matter. 

In England not a few prominent churchmen 
are speaking out strongly in this sense. For 
instance a Bishop, whose diocesan address is 
quoted in the London Spectator,— 


Regretful notes, that while the parliamentary 
annals of the last half-century furnish abundant evi- 
dence of the rapidly deepening and widening gulf 
that is fixing itself between the English Church and 
the English nation, multitudes of Churchmen are 
steadily playing into the hands of the adversary by 
still further sectarianizing the Church and foment- 
ing quarrels within their own ranks. 


Speaking of the “ Deceased Wife's Sister ” 
Act, he says: 


When Holy Scripture has left us free, and the 
national conscience, as declared by its elected re- 
presentatives, is favorable to these marriages, is the 


or in a local Branch. 
the only prerequisite to membership. 


MEMBERSHIP 


in the Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society may be either “at large” 
Adhesion to the principle of Universal Brotherhood is 
The Organization represents no particular 
creed; it is entirely unsectarian, and includes professors of all faiths, only ex- 
acting from each member that large toleration of the beliefs of others which he 
desires them to exhibit towards his own. 

Applications for membership in а Branch should be addressed to the local 
Director; for membership "at large" to G. de Purucker, Membership Secretary, 
International Theosophical Heedquarters, Point Loma, California. 


Church going to bind where God has not bound? 
. . . As far as I am able to judge of the position of 
members of a national Church, no canon is binding 
either on clergyman or layman if its spirit is con- 
trary to the law of the realm, so long as the law 
of the realm is not contrary to the law of God. 

Which means that the law of the realm is 
quite as well able to interpret the law of God 
as the Church is. How does the question of 
Church and State stand now? What need has 
the State for a Church at all? 

The evolution of a national, or rather public 
conscience, and its self-assertion as against the 
ecclesiastic conscience, is a great sign of the 
times. Compare with the above the following, 
taken from a review in the Spectator of “ What 
we want: an Open Letter to Pius X from a 
Group of Priests." 

To the ordinary Protestant this letter, indited by 
priests, is simply amazing. The Holy Father is taken 
to task and taught his duty in a manner so unsparing 
as to suggest that the writers have already arrogated 
to themselves in full the Protestant right of private 
judgment. Yet they are, they say, true Roman Cath- 
olics, with a great fear of Schism, and no tendency 
to that misty neo-Catholicism which reduces religion 
to an indefinable emotion. In their eyes “ religion, 
far from being a vague mystical feeling which 
soothes the spirit and isolates it in a barren egoism, 
is a Divine reality, which kindles into life and ex- 
alts the souls of men, and, knitting them together in 
a bond of common brotherhood, directs their life 
towards a supreme and common goal" . . . They 
maintain and ask leave to teach that other religions 
outside Roman Catholicism, outside Christianity even, 
are also revelations of God to the human soul. 

And so on. Is it not abundantly clear that 
there are in the churches, Protestant and Rom- 
an, a very large body of people who are striv- 
ing earnestly towards the light, but find them- 
selves encumbered by formalism and bigotry? 
Theosophy has nothing but sympathy for peo- 
ple who are striving towards the light and 
anxious to recognize the brotherhood of all 
men as founded on a common revelation of 
Divine truth to the human heart, where the 
professious are thoroughly sincere. 


Evidently the public judgment 
recognizes a court of appeal 
higher than any church, and is 
conscious of an innate knowledge 
and authority as to matters of 
belief and conduct. It feels that 
the universal Spiritual Life and 
Law, which it calls “God,” is 
revealed to man through his own 
faculties of inner perception ; and 
that those ideals and standards 
which commend themselves to the ripe judg- 
ment of the best and noblest minds constitute 
the nearest practical approach to the truth. 

Protestantism claims the right of private 
judgment, and it has been argued that the con- 
ceding of such a right will result in innumer- 
able sects and (as an extreme case) in as many 
beliefs as there are men. The answer to this 
objection is that there is such a thing as a 
collective opinion, the result of the consensus 
of many minds, which, in so consenting, lose 
their individuality and become one mind. Man 
attains to a perception of the truth in propor- 
tion as he rises above the plane of personality. 
Hence brotherhood is the key ; the more unity 
there is, the more unanimity there will be. 

It is important to recognize that the Truth 
may be an object of direct perception recog- 
nizable as the Truth by its own inherent qual- 
ities and therefore needing no endorsements. 
It is important also to notice that while there 
are necessarily many different ways of looking 
at things and many differences on minor points, 
there are always certain main truths on which 
there is general agreement. Many heads, one 
heart. 

Now mark: It is alone the Theosophical 
teachings as to man's nature that clear up these 
questions. For Theosophy teaches that be- 
yond the individualized minds of men there is 
the higher Mind, which constitutes common 
ground on which all men are at one. And 
Theosophy bases its teaching of human solid- 
arity on the recognition of this common fac- 
tor, the recognition of our spiritual unity. 
Hence in Theosophy knowledge and duty are 
indissolubly blended and religion and science 
are one. 

The laws of Spiritual nature are absolute 
laws, and as real and inviolable as those of 
external nature; and when they speak, canons 
and dogmas, if contrary to them, must give 
way. It is well that men are recognizing the 
existence of these laws and their own ability 
to interpret them. It is well men are realizing 
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that human welfare depends on a general ob- 
servance of these laws. It is well men are 
finding out that there is a spiritual unity bind- 
ing together all men independently of super- 
ficial differences, and that the recognition of 
this spiritual unity must be the basis of our 
future world polity. STUDENT 


SONNET 
James Russell Lowell 
A POET cannot strive for despotism; 
His harp falls shattered; for it still must be 
The instinct of great spirits to be free, 
And the sworn foes of cunning barbarism. 
He who has deepest searched the wide abysm 
Of that life-giving Soul which men call fate, 
Knows that to put more faith in lies and hate 
Than truth and love, is the worst atheism: 
Upward the soul forever turns her eyes; 
The next hour always shames the hour before; 
One beauty at its highest prophesies 
That by whose side it shall seem mean and poor; 
No Godlike thing knows aught of less and less, 
But widens to the boundless Perfectness.— Selected 


The Powers gf Man 

N current literature the “ Powers of Man” 
are being considered with more than or- 
dinary care and thought. There have been 
given a number of interesting facts in human 
nature which are generally known but little 
thought of. These show that in the human 
organism there are reserves of energy, seldom 
drawn upon, which are evident by what is 

known as the “second wind." 

It is further pointed out that there is not 
merely a "second wind," but a third and a 
fourth; and these not merely in the physical 
nature, but in the mental, moral and spiritual 
as well, all of which may be drawn upon at 
will. The existence of these reserves of en- 
ergy is shown by reference to instances in 
actual life, but few people are so barren of 
experience that they have not verified the facts 
for themselves. Most of us, however, habit- 
uallv rest before we overcome the first feeling 
of fatigue; but if we practised going beyond 
we would acquire a correspondingly higher 
and higher “ efficiency equilibrium,” to limits 
that are indeterminable. Man thus habitually 
"energizes below his maximum, and behaves 
below his optimum." 

Putting these two together he will find that a very 
pretty practical problem of national economy, as 
well as of individual ethics, opens upon his view. 
In rough terms we may say that a man who ener- 
gizes below his normal maximum fails by just so 
much to profit by his chance at life; and that a na- 
tion filled with such men is inferior to a nation 
run at a higher pressure.—(Professor James in the 
American Magazine) 


We are here confronted with a situation 
which demands the solution of two problems: 


(1) What are the limits of human faculty in var- 
tous directions? 


JANUARY 


THE 

(2) By what diversity of means in the differing 
types of human beings, may the faculties be stimu- 
lated to their best results? 


It is not enough, we are told, that these 
dormant energies be called forth and raised 
to their highest power. 
excessive jumping in unco-ordinated ways 
should be cultivated. They should be brought 
to their “highest qualitative levels,” апа 
“ trained to their most useful pitch of energy.” 
Here it may be asked, What is to be the stand- 
ard of usefulness? and, What is the ultimate 
object of their use? We are given examples 
of degrees of qualitative levels: “ Writing is 
higher than walking; thinking is higher than 
writing; deciding is higher than thinking; 
deciding ‘no’ is higher than deciding ‘ yes.’” 

As a general proposition, why should de- 
ciding “no” be regarded as a higher qualita- 
tive level than deciding “yes”? Some of us 
had decided that the mental attitude, “ I will 
do” is as much higher than the determination 
“I will not do," as creation is above negation. 

When the sum total of all the faculties of 
every unit, muscular, emotional, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual, have been energized to 
their utmost limits, on their highest qualita- 
tive levels, and trained to their utmost useful 
pitch of energy,— what is the Purpose of it 
all? The nation, we are told, will be run at 
a higher pressure. But what of that? Why 
should anyone care whether the nation’s press- 
ure be high or low? And as a corollary, 
whence comes the deep-rooted conviction that 
we should care? What also is the meaning 
of profiting by a chance at life? After death 
and dissolution has overtaken all, where is 
the profit and who has profited? 

These are the most vital questions of life, 
and many earnest souls are striving to get them 
answered; but few will be satisfied with prag- 
matical negation. They seek a philosophy of 
life which will answer every call for light. 
Such a philosophy did guide the lives of men 
in the golden ages which now live only in 
tradition and as a faint memory in the hearts 
of men. But that philosophy has long been 
lost to the world at large and forgotten, and 
Theosophy alone can bring it back, for Theo- 
sophy first gave it birth. Who can measure 
our indebtedness to that courageous soul and 
ceaseless worker for human progress, H. P. 
Blavatsky, who, single-handed opened the way 
and called our attention to its sublime truths? 
and to her worthy successor, William Q. Judge, 
who held open the Portals until she should 
come who is now showing us how to fashion 
our lives by it — Katherine Tingley. 

Theosophy is in no sense a cult, a dogma, 
a doctrine, a religion, a philosophy, or a 
science. It is that out of which all these 
spring. 

Theosophy is the Infinite Ocean of Eternal 
Truth, which has been garnered by the great 
Souls of the Universe throughout Eternity. 
Its beginning is inconceivable for the gods 
have always existed. Its limits are incompre- 
hensible for the gods are everywhere. It is 
therefore, in its infinitude, the solution of 
every problem in the manifested Universe. 
To it there is no unsolvable mystery anywhere. 
Its existence is as obvious as that of the ob- 
jective Universe. Parts of both can be seen, 
and the wholes are equally self-evident, for 
Theosophy is the Wisdom of the Soul of the 


Something more than . 


Universe, from which all Souls proceed as 
the branches of a tree. All are indeed one 
united whole. 

Theosophy may be found by every earnest, 
sincere and selfless soul, who seeks with mod- 
esty, and whose heart is full of devotion to the 
truth. To all such the Helpers of Humanity 
are ever near; but such qualities of soul are 
as necessary to find Theosophy truly, as a 
bright intellect is necessary to find the mathe- 
matical calculus. And although Theosophy 
gives the fullest scope to the brightest intellect, 
yet a baby can begin its first lesson the moment 
it is born. 

Theosophy teaches that the nature of man is 
dual Не is an animal and a god. At first 
the animal prevails, but man may be found in 
all stages of evolution between these two. 

Some of the characteristics of the animal 
nature are — instability, limitation, ignorance, 
weakness, egotism, selfishness, desire, passion- 
al love, hate, hypocrisy, moral cowardice, slav- 
ery to objects of sense, delusion, seeing all 
things separate and itself separate from all 
else. To speak of characteristics in relation to 
the Divine is to circumscribe the Infinite. It 
is Omnipotence, Omniscience, Absolute Com- 
passion. Its nature is Universal Law. But 
some of the qualities by which the godlike is 
reflected in man are, immortality, wisdom, 
power, modesty, selflessness, dispassion, equal- 
mindedness, rectitude, moral courage, freedom, 
discrimination, the power to recognize that 
the whole Universe is an organism and that 
Itself is a ray from the Sout of Universal 
Being. 

The purpose of life through Reincarnation, 
is to purify the lower nature, so that it may 
become a fit instrument for the use of the 
„Higher Ego in helping the progress of all 
creatures. Before this purification is accom- 
plished the lower nature cannot respond to 
the touch of the higher. If some degree of 
purification has not been made at a certain 
period of life, it may become impossible for 
that incarnation. That life will then be wasted 
and lost so far as progress is concerned. 

STUDENT 


Now, as shown, we gather from the latter 
that man was not “created” the complete be- 
ing he is now, however imperfect he still re- 
mains. There was a spiritual, a psychic, an 
intellectual, and an animal evolution, from the 
highest to the lowest, as well as a physical de- 
velopment — from the simple and homogene- 
ous, up to the more complex and heterogene- 
ous; though not quite on the lines traced for 
us by the modern evolutionists. This double 
evolution in two contrary directions, required 
various ages, of divers natures and degrees of 
Spirituality and intellectuality, to fabricate the 
being now known as man. Furthermore, the 
one absolute, ever acting and never erring law, 
which proceeds on the same lines from one 
eternity (or Manvantara) to the other — ever 
furnishing an ascending scale for the mani- 
fested, or that which we call the great Illusion 
( Mahá-Máyá), but plunging Spirit deeper and 
deeper into materiality on the one hand, and 
then redeeming 1t through flesh and liberating 
it — this law, we say, uses for these purposes 
the Beings from other and higher planes. men, 
or Minds (Manus), in accordance with their 
Karmic exigencies.—T he Secret Doctrine 
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DREAMING AND DOING 
From Lowell's To the Future 
Он, whither, whither, glory-wingéd dreams, 
From out Life's sweat and turmoil would ye 
bear me? 
Shut, gates of Fancy, on your golden gleams,--- 
This agony of hopeless contrast spare me! 
Fade, cheating glow, and leave me to my night! 
He is a coward, who would borrow 
А charm against the present sorrow 
From the vague Future's promise of delight: 
As life's alarums nearer roll, 
The ancestral buckler calls 
Self-clanging from the walls 
In the high temple of the soul; 
Where are most sorrows, there the poet's sphere is, 
To feed the soul with patience, 
To heal its desolation 
With words of unshorn truth, with love that never 
wearies.--- Selected 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 


Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
J 


> Will the Forum kindly help me 
Question in the following? What answer 


should be made to one who after listening to a lec- 
ture on Theosophy, and who had also read some 
of our literature, remarked: “Oh yes, it is all very 
beautiful, but why don't they tell us what to do?" 


Evidently the one speaking 
Answer expected a formal set of rules 
for every circumstance of life, catalogued and 
numbered, which could be referred to for any 
event that might arise. He would like a recipe 
for the elixir of life, which, taken at regular 
intervals, will insure happiness and a solution 
of all problems, a free entrance into Heaven. 
We open our mouths like young birds, ex- 
pecting them to be filled, with only the trouble 
of swallowing; and yet the world has had 
hundreds of years during which specific in- 
structions regarding life and what to do, and 
especially what not to do, have been preached 
from every pulpit. One may well ask of what 
avail has been the injunction of Christ, “ Little 
children, love one another"; or the Command- 
ments of Moses, “ Thou shalt” and “ Thou 
shalt not.” Do we find love the controlling 
power in Christian countries, and do we find 
that those offenses which Moses specified have 
not been committed? We might also cite many 
instances of specific instructions being asked 
and given, as the story of the rich young 
man who came to Jesus asking, “ What shall 
I do to inherit eternal life?" He received 
the reply, “ Go and sell that thou hast and 
give to the poor, and come and follow me." 
It is recorded that he went away very sorrow- 
ful, for he had great possessions. How many 
are ready to follow directions which demand 
the conquest of their greatest weakness? 
When the great Naaman was told by the 
Prophet to “ро and wash" in order to be 
cleansed of his leprosy, he went away in a 
rage. Yet he had the wisdom of later listen- 
ing to good advice and so was cleansed. 
From actual experience it may be stated as 
a general proposition that those who are nost 
insistent in asking for specific instructions are 
the ones least likely to follow them. And yet 
Theosophy does in the plainest language tell 
each one what to do — and what especially is 
of the utmost importance, it teaches the main 
principles of right action. Instead of giving 
a specific recipe for every circumstance or 


event, or a different key for each and every 
door he may come to, it supplies man with a 
master-key which will open all doors. And 
the use of this master-key is after all so sim- 
ple; for, as Katherine Tingley has often said, 
the path of right action is the line of least re- 
sistance; once depart from it and man finds 
himself lost among the tortuous windings of 
an interminable labyrinth. Let us then look 
at a few of the specific directions that Theo- 
sophy gives. 


To live to benefit mankind is the first step; to 
practise the six glorious virtues is the second. 


Here is ane of the master-keys of life, that 
which unlocks’ the portals that lead to the 
Temple of Wisdom itself. The statement is 
plain enough, and yet how many are willing to 
follow it? and how many others excuse them- 
selves by saying that they do not know how to 
benefit humanity? In other words, they plead 
ignorance and inability to understand the state- 
ment. They ask, “ How can we benefit man- 
kind?” Апа yet a child could teach them. 
Let us look at the contrast. What is the op- 
posite of benefiting mankind, of living for 
others? It is living for oneself, pure selfish- 
ness. If they wish to know how to live to 
benefit mankind let them cease to be selfish 
if they can do no more; but there is not a 
man, woman or child living who cannot do 
something for others. Let them watch their 
own thoughts and see how often they think 
towards themselves, that this or that may be 
for me, that J may be benefited, etc., etc. But 
it needs no argument, the thing is plain if 
once we set our minds thinking. 

But some may ask, “ Why should it be said 
that this is the first step, and to practise the 
six glorious virtues is the second? Should we 
not practise virtue first of all?” То answer 
this let me quote from Paul in the Christian 
scriptures. In that wonderful chapter, I Cor- 
inthians, xiii: 

Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, I am become as sound- 
ing brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have 
the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, 
and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not char- 
ity, I am nothing. And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing. 


To practise virtue is assuredly better than 
not to practise virtue, yet it avails but little 
unless there is the supreme virtue of what is 
above translated “charity,” the supreme vir- 
tue of living to benefit mankind. Indeed with- 
out this supreme virtue all the others however 
much they may be talked about, are but a 
mere show, a cloak, so long as selfishness lurks 
in the heart. But where there is the service 
of others, then in truth the virtues shed a rad- 
iance over life that is glorious indeed, because 
they are for all and not for self. 

Here is another injunction teaching the same 
as the above, merely expressed in different 
words : 


Know all that vou can, but at the same time teach, 
preach and practise a life based on a true under- 
standing of Brotherhod; this is the true way. 
(William Q. Judge) 


But we exclaim with Naaman, “I thought 


the prophet would bid me do some great thing." 
No, it is all so simple, the way to true happi- 
ness is so plain; it lies right at our very doors, 
and yet we will not walk therein. Because 
we will not conquer the selfishness of our 
hearts we call out for that which shall give us 
occult power; we wish to learn the intricacies 
of higher mathematics before we can add 
two and two; we wish to be given power over 
the forces of nature before we have gained 
power over our own lower selves and the 
animal within. 

Innumerable instances might be quoted of 
what Theosophy tells us to do, and no earn- 
est student who studies our philosophy can 
fail to find them. It is not necessary to say 
more than has been said above, for the prac- 
tice of unselfishness is the key to it all. Wil- 
liam Q. Judge has said that a life of altruism 
will bring us in future incarnations to the 
place where all the powers of nature will be 
ours by right. STUDENT 

е 
Shall we always continue to make 


Question Karma? Is there no end to this 


process of sowing and reaping ? 


Did the questioner ask him- 

Answer self the meaning of Karma? 

If he had it does not seem as though this ques- 
tion could have existed in his mind. 

Karma is the law of cause and effect: of 
action. As long as there is a cause there will 
be an effect, just as long as there is action 
there will be reaction. It is for us to make the 
sowing such that the harvest will be good. 

William Q. Judge says, “ Karma is an un- 
deviating and unerring tendency in the uni- 
verse to restore equilibrium. It operates in- 
cessant y." 


A person's life may be going on unevent- 
fully, but that does not necessarily mean that 
Karma has ceased to act. For the unevent- 
fulness is itself the result of Karma and may 
be the means of a needed rest. It may be too 
that a great mass of Karma remains unex- 
pended, awaiting the proper environment. 
But when the proper time comes the delayed 
effect will be just as strong as if it had re- 
acted at once. It may be stronger, for he 
may have added more deeds to the one already 
done. 

William Q. Judge has said: 


Karma is an unfamiliar word for Western ears. 
It is the name adopted by Theosophists of the nine- 
teenth century for one of the most important of the 
laws of nature. Ceaseless in its operation, it bears 
alike upon planets, systems of planets, races, nations, 
families, and individuals. It is the twin doctrine to 
Reincarnation. So inextricably interlaced are these 
two laws that it is almost impossible to properly 
consider one apart from the other. No spot or being 
in the universe is exempt from the operation of 
Karma but all are under its sway, punished for error 
by it yet beneficently led on, through discipline, rest, 
and reward, to the distant heights of perfection. It 
is a law so comprehensive in its sweep, embracing at 
once our physical and our moral being, that it is only 
by paraphrase and copious explanation one can con- 
vey its meaning in English. For that reason the San- 
skrit term Karma was adopted to designate it. ... 
Theosophy views the Universe as an intelligent 
whole, hence every motion in the Universe is an 
action of that whole leading to results, which them- 
selves become causes for further results. Viewing 
it thus broadly, the ancient Hindüs said every being 
up to Brahma was under the rule of Karma. І S, 
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The Таїпї of Old Teachings 

NE of the standard liberal religious pub- 

lications prints Julia Ward Howe's 

Hymn for the International Congress, 

and then, on the same page, denies its broad 

spirit of brotherhood in the following para- 
graph: 

An eminent philosopher gives as a reason for 
preferring imprisonment for life to capital punish- 
ment that, so long as a man lives, there is hope of 
repentance and reform. To which our answer would 
be that we would rather trust a human soul in an- 
other life than in any state’s prison we ever knew 
or heard of. 


The philosophy of this kind of tolerance 
must be rather puzzling to the criminal “ bro- 
ther,” who perchance in his youth attended 
Sunday School and learned that the Mosaic 
law was repealed 1900 years ago. In case a 
guilty but penitent man wanted to work out 
his salvation — they are all human — he would 
find little incentive to begin ante-mortem re- 
formation in a belief which made capital pun- 
ishment the initiation to a world of peace and 
love. 

Evolution is a slow and painful process with 
reluctant humanity, and the taint of the old 
teaching of vicarious atonement and of the 
blind faith that justified ready-made opinions 
has left its influence even in liberal religious 
circles of thought. Salvation by character can 
only come from a recognition of the Christ 
principle impelling every soul to incarnate that 
it may gain experience whereby to perfect it- 
self in knowledge on earth as it is perfectly 
conscious on a spiritual plane. The executed 
murderer who had failed to recognize his bro- 
ther because both were disguised in “ coats of 
skin," would have no chance to learn the les- 
son of unity in a heaven where there was no- 
thing to contrast with the pervading harmony 
and love. His own legal murder, in depriving 
him of his body, would leave him like his vic- 
tim, with the unexpended force of the passions 
and desires of the lower nature ready to attach 
themselves to any susceptible body; and the 
developing psychic sense of humanity is rap- 
idly increasing the number of sensitives. The 
immortal side of the nature which had sought 
earth experience to gain knowledge of nature's 
forces and to help to raise matter is deprived 
of its vehicle by death — legal or illegal — 
and the lesson is suspended until the return to 
another earth life. 

Only the heredity of blind faith could be 
satisfied with the idea of progression after 
death in some vague, far-off, unknown time 
and place. The logical inference is that each 
man must rehearse his part and ultimately 
learn to play all the parts, in the human drama, 
over and over, until he has learned it per- 
fectly. When he murders the lines, injuring 
himself and others, he may need a period of 
seclusion wherein to meditate and study; but 
he is even less prepared to appear upon some 
other stage among another company of actors 
than he was in the familiar surroundings of 
earth-life. “ All the world's a stage," wherein 
Nature has provided opportunity for every 
possible human need of development, and each 
one has free will with which to choose the 


part he will play, always reaping what he has 


sown — and where. 
It is merely begging the question for society 
to evade its moral responsibility by thrusting 
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into a supposedly better world the citizens who 
are considered unfit for this one. If the me- 
thod of the State in conducting her prisons is 
not calculated to arouse a man’s higher na- 
ture, it is a social duty to find a better way of 
guiding the criminal's misdirected force, which 
can be conserved into other channels, but can- 
not be suppressed even by electrocution. 

We are divine souls, overshadowing our 
bodies and incarnating in proportion to our 
success in conquering the animal nature. If 
every religious teacher had a living faith that 
his brothers were veritable “sons of God,” it 
would not be so hard to make the criminal 
work out his salvation by confidently appeal- 
ing to the divinity within him. In so far as 
society regards him as hopeless, it is to that 
degree responsible for his acceptance of the 
social estimate. L. Ross, M. р. 


A Chinese Romanist Church 
MEMORIAL, has been addressed to the 
Foreign Office at Peking asking the 
Chinese Government to send a mission 
to the Pope with the request that he appoint 
a Chinese archbishop and bishops to govern 
Christianity in China. The writer is a Manchu 
censor and imperial clansman, and his earnest 
appeal is made still more earnest by being 
written in his own blood. 

His complaint is that the two religions, 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, are 
governed іп China by foreign governments act- 
ing through their missionaries; for, though 
religion and politics are separate in principle, 
in practice they are not. At a conference be- 
tween the Bishop of Peking and the Pope, the 
Pope ruled that religion and politics must for 
the future be kept separate; but he also said 
that in the event of hostilities against mission- 
aries, European governments would have to 
interfere. Also the Pope has not yet answered 
the respective appeals of Germany and Italy 
(so it is stated in the memorial) to be given 
control of missionary work in China. From 
these circumstances the memorialist infers that 
the Pope intends China to have control of her 
own Christianity, and accordingly he appeals 
for the appointment of a Chinese cardinal and 
episcopacy, to unite all sects and have control 
over the whole. 

It is evident that if the Chinese Church is to 
succeed where foreign Churches have failed, 
it will be by presenting the non-Christian 
population with ideas of Christianity consid- 
erably different from the impressions conveyed 
by the missionaries. Hence the Pope will have 
a hard task to keep this lively and opinionated 
body in line with the rest of the Church. It 
is not easy to see how the Pope could, by an 
edict, place all foreign Protestant missiona- 
ries under the control of a Chinese cardinal; 
and the memorialist does not seem to have an 
adequate conception of the seriousness of the 
sectarian question. But, as regards Roman 
Catholic missionaries, the scheme would cer- 
tainly eliminate the complications due to the 
interference of various governments in pro- 
tecting their own missionaries. The trouble 
would, however, still prevail as regards Pro- 
testant sects; and, as said before, the Roman 
See might find it difficult to digest a Chinese 
Romanist Church. 

The incident affords one more example of 
the perplexities that attend the career of med- 
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ieval institutions in their endeavor to keep up 
with modern progress without abandoning 
their ground. It is one thing to introduce 
Christianity into the East; but quite another 
to keep control of it there. The Church may 
find that it has harpooned a big whale and be 
glad to sever the lanyard, or that it has caught 
a (Manchu) Tartar who will capture his 
captor. So great is the mass of China that it 
is by no means inconceivable that a Chris- 
tianized China might preponderate in the mat- 
ter of authority, and the Roman See find a new 
home in Peking! Again, what new and strange 
aspects would not the controversy between 
dogmas and modern ideas assume in the hands 
of the brainy Chinamen! H. 


Another Shakespeare Crank 
TRE is going the rounds of the press 

the description of a new theory of the 

authorship of Shakespeare’s works, by 
an English school teacher named Nicol. This 
man asserts that the author was Henry Wri- 
otheslie, Third Earl of Southampton. He has 
devoted years of patient labor to a minute 
study of the 1623 Folio edition of Shakespeare, 
the outcome of which has been the alleged dis- 
covery of a cryptogram, revealing not only the 
authorship but the whereabouts of the original 
manuscripts supposed to have been burned in 
the fire at the Globe theater. Some of these 
manuscripts he says are somewhere at Crosby 
Hall, an ancient building in London; but re- 
garding the main part of his secret he says that 
he does not see why he should reveal for no- 
thing the results of his labors, and he therefore 
calls for some government or wealthy individ- 
ual to finance him. 

The following quotation gives an idea of the 

kind of argument used: 


In the 1623 Folio edition of Shakespeare — or 
what we call the works of Shakespeare today — there 
is a verse, followed by a large engraving of a face. 
This face always has been considered by comment- 
ators to be the image of Shakespeare, but as a matter 
of fact, the very engraving itself is a wonderful cryp- 
togram. If one will look at this image through a 
glass — " with the eye aided," as one of the cryptic 
readings tells you to do — he will see that it is not 
a regular engraving, but is nothing more nor less than 
a mechanical drawing. Careful study of many of the 
lines on this drawing will reveal the writing of var- 
ious words. There are letters buried in the lines 
all over the drawing. The lines of the forehead were 
evidently drawn with a compass. "Through this en- 
graved cryptogram the writer of the plays endeavored 
to reveal his message, written in cipher, but with all 
his elaborate work he failed to say all that he wished. 
Therefore in the verse describing this engraving, he 
admits that he failed to convey to the world his 
meaning, and advises the student not to pay too much 
attention to the engraving, but to look on the book 
itself. 

On every page, almost, of the great Folio you will 
find letters showing that “Н. W. S" wrote the 
plays, and these three cryptic letters denote the name 
of Henry Wriotheslie, Third Earl of Southampton, 
who was the actual author of the plays and poems 
so long and so erroneously attributed to the man of 
Stratford, who was merely a blind, and was act- 
ually in the pay of the Earl of Southampton. I do 
not deny that there was an actor named Shakespeare, 
but I can prove that he never wrote the works attri- 
buted to him. 

One cryptographist was enough, but two is 
one too many; and there may be more to come 
yet. But a little more unanimity among them 
would be more convincing. 
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ONE of the attitudes adopted 

Theosophy by many Churchmen, in face 

and of the broadening of ideas, 1s 

Christianity this, — that religion 1s univer- 

sal and adaptable to all times, 
but that Christianity is that universal religion. 
Hence it behooves them to show that Christ- 
ianity 7s the king of religions. and that there 
is something exclusive and special about that 
particular system, 

A good example of this attitude occurs 
recently in a sermon in the London Spectator. 
The preacher says that though Christ claimed 
the highest authority for his teaching, vet in 
several matters of moment he tacitly or ex- 
plicitly disclaimed authority for himself. in 
particular as regards political and social poli- 
cies. lle left people free to exercise their 
judgment as to how best to apply to particular 
cases the general teachings upon which he 
insisted, exclaiming on one occasion, “ Who 
made me a judge or a divider over you?" 
The preacher commends this liberty of judg- 
ment and savs: 


No system which absolves men 
from the duty of thinking can 
ever be profitable to them, сап 
ever make them into full теп. It 
may save them from much pain. 
and so may paralysis. No doubt it satisfies a craving 
which exists in the human mind, but it is a craving 
for stupor — like that which lends attraction to nar- 
cotics — not the craving Christ sought to stimulate 


The Surrender 
of Dogma 


for more abundant life. Jt is self-control, not 
obedience. which is the moral goal of man. No 


teacher who tried to cross the purpose of evolution 
could ever be rightly regarded as divine. In Christ's 
renunciation of authority lies his divine authority. 
His spirit is the spirit which leads us to the light by 
the hard path of liberty, and to that spirit he sacri- 
ficed the exercise of a lordship such as he warned his 
disciples to avoid. The spirit of truth coming forth 
from God was, he said. alone sufficient to guide the 
world. and as he meditated on that ' 
high" he was able to say: "lt is expedient for you 
that. I go away." 


‘power from on 


The preacher thinks that the most miracu- 
lous thing about the religion of Christ is that, 
" as lie taught it," it takes into consideration, 
as no other religion has done. the unceas- 
ing change of circumstances 


ial Uni 3 А 
Frental Unity which must nullify the effi- 


Thro t 

— сасу of every schedule of 
Changing f MES 

F rules but which is powerless 
orms 


to destroy the dynamic force 
of certain moral principles. He speaks of 
the changing standards of goodness. He ad- 
mits that new theologies and forms of worship 
will spring up: but so long as people conceive 
the Deity as fulfilling their highest ideal, and 
cleave to that ideal, they will fulfil the com- 


mand of Christ. And he goes so far as 10 
counsel] the Church to imitate its founder bv 
refusing to pass judgment when appealed to 
on social questions. 

Once more comes the demand for a judgment. 
" Speak to my brother, that he divide the inheritance 
with me," cry the multitude. Has the Church 
strength to answer according to the example of her 
Master: "In such a matter I have no judgment to 
give"? On her strength to refuse judgment depends 
her spiritual prosperity. 

People, he thinks, may all be actuated by 
the principles laid down by Christ, vet come to 


Т уегу different conclusions on 
The Silence of 4 E 


social «questions; and the 
Knowledge .-- 1 К z 
ок бё Church ought to refuse to 
make a' pronouncement, 
Ignorance a 
From the above we хее 


that it is maintained that the eternal universal 
spirit of light, progress, and goodness, which 
actuates mankind and survives all changes of 
opinion, custom, and belief, is due to the teach- 
ings of Christ. “Christ” is not defined, but 
we may take it that the Galilean jesus of 
the Gospels is meant. If not Jesus but the 
" Christ idea " is meant, then what becomes of 
Christianity as such? But the crucial question 
is: Can the world be made to believe that its 
eternal moral spirit is due to the teachings 
of Jesus the Galilean? Can even modern 
Westerners be made to believe it, let alone the 
millions of other races to whom the personality 
of Jesus and his gospel are less than nothing? 
It will not do. One admires the preaching of 
breadth and tolerance, and the decrying of 
authority and bigotry; but how can such a 
broad universal spirit be grafted upon such a 


stock? It is a desperate attempt to ride two 
divergent horses. But it is 

The Growing interesting to observe how the 
Force of spirit of moral responsibility. 
Freedom self-dependence, — intellectual 


freedom, ete., is forcing itself 
upon everyone, and compelling them to show 
their credentials or be left behind. The Church 
seems anxious to disown dogmas upon which 
its authority is actually founded, and at the 
same time to keep that authority bv trying to 
base it on imperishable truth. 
še it so, Шеп, and the issue is plain. That 
Chureh, having renounced all dogmatic claims 
to authority and having undertaken to rest 
its claims upon unchanging truth and moral 
efficacy, has itself accepted the challenge to 
make good its undertaking. Let it show that 
the acceptance of Jesus Christ and the pro- 
fession of Christianity are essential to the 
maintainence of a right attitude in life. Let 
it prove its own right and power to continue 
existing as a Christian Church. If it cannot do 
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this, what will prevent it from disappearing? 

One might ask what would be the attitude 
of the Church, as defined in the above sermon, 
towards Theosophy. On what 


Но» Сав grounds would it refuse to 
Christianity > P А : 
Deny accept Theosophists as mem- 

: ed 2 
Theosophy ? bers of its communion? Theo 


sophists champion the very 
‚ same broad ideals of truth and freedom. No 
objection could be made to them on the score 
of controverting the teachings of Jesus the 
Christ; and, if such objections were made, 
Theosophists could claim that the objectors 
were presuming to judge on one of those 
points which Jesus left free; for the teach- 
ings of Christ are, by the definition given above 
bv the preacher, those teachings alone which 
are absolutely general and universal and which 
are applicable and adaptable to every change 
of intellect and opinion. 

Supposing the objection were made that 
Theosophists teach Rebirth, the existence of 
Masters of Wisdom (Perfected Men), the 
Spiritual powers in Man, and other things not 
in the Gospels, or alleged to be not in the 
Gospels. Then the Church would be setting up 
a dogmatic standard, the very thing here ex- 
plicitly disclaimed. Jesus, we may say, left 

our judgment free оп the 

The old Paradox question of Reincarnation, it 

of Restricted is one of those points in which 
Universality he was careful not to^ inter- 
fere by the weight of his per- 
sonal utterance with the rights and duties of 
private exercise of the intellect. Shall his 
Church, then, presuine to interfere or arrogate 
to itself a power which its Master disclaimed? 
To quote the preacher's own words; “ On her 
strength to refuse judgment depends her spir- 
itual prosperity.” 

The teachings put forward by Theosophy as 
to the nature of man, the laws of the universe, 
the doctrine of cycles, the seven principles of 
man. the after-death states, etc., may justly be 
claimed to be of the class described in the ser- 
mon as knowledge arrived at through the ex- 
ercise of man’s powers of thought under the 
guidance of the spirit of truth; knowledge 
which, we are told, Christ admitted would 
come, and on which he was careful not to pro- 
nounce a judgment. The Church, if maintain- 
ing the attitude described, could not object to 
Theosophists on that ground. 

But perhaps the Church 


Does Religion Я I 
would object to Theosophists 

Depend Solel, 
on Jesus * because they do not accept 
or Not? Jesus as the sole or supreme 


Christ and Christianity as the 
supreme religion. What did Jesus say on that 
point? Was that one of the general principles 
upon which he insisted or one of the. specific 
points which he refused to discuss? It does 
not matter which way the answer goes, for it 
comes to this — that unless Christ and Christ- 
ianitv are to rest upon dogmatic sanction, they 
must rest on their own intrinsic and demon- 
strable merits. Hence the fact that Theoso- 
phists do not believe in Jesus as the sole or 
supreme Christ or in Christianity as the 
supreme religion is no ground for the Church's 
rejection of Theosophists. The church can- 
not give this as a reason for rejecting them, 
without deviating from the attitude defined 
above. 


Therefore it comes to this. In order to 


maintain the above attitude, the Church must 
be prepared to recognize Theosophists as 
“ Christians” and to accept all their beliefs 
as perfectly religious and legitimate. And the 
question as to whether Jesus and Christianity 


Does Truth Exist 27 SUPTeme, or whether other 


Outside the Saviors and religiphs ae 
Christian equal апа perhaps greater, 

will have to be decided on 
Church ? 


their merits; as will also the 
question as to whether Christianity or Theoso- 
phy is the most efficient power for good in 
the world. 

Doubtless the preacher whose sermon has 
been criticized will not like to have the points 
which he has left so conveniently vague 
brought out into clear light. It is not unusual 
to find in sermons ideas expressed so vaguelv, 
by a dexterous use of language, that they con- 
vey a momentary feeling that all has been 
satisfactorily settled. But the audience must 
realize, when they get home, that the preachers 
have imitated their master in leaving a good 
deal to be settled bv their disciples. 

There are many Theosophists who have been 
brought up in Christian Churches, some of 
them even as sons of the clergy of the Church 
of England. They have of course a natural 
love of the cherished traditions in which they 
were brought up. and a feeling of patriotism 

for their countrv, its institu- 

Truth Confined tions, and its faith. But they 

is Less than are able to recognize that 
Truth other nations and races have 
the same warm feelings to- 

wards their respective antiquities, and that 
such feelings. though commendable iu their 
spirit, are limited in their scope, being destined 
as we outgrow our limitations to broaden into 
more universal sentiments, They recognize the 
noble spirit of the principles attributed to 
Jesus ; but they cannot shut up that spirit with- 
in the barriers of a creed that would exalt 
the Christian tradition above all tle religion 
and lore of the world. They are compelled 
by the very breadth and freedom of that 
spirit to recognize the claims of other religions 
and philosophies. They have arrived at the 
conclusion that Christianity is no more than 
a branch of the universal Religion, as English 
is а branch of some ancient root-language. 
They have reason for thinking, from their 
studies of the world's records. that there is a 
universal fundamental Science of life, to which 
has been given the names of Wisdom-Religion, 
Theosophy, Secret Doctrine 
of Antiquity, etc.; and that 
the various religions are der- 
ivations from this. Hence 
they have sought to go beyond 
the religions to the eternal source of the relig- 
ions. They believe. with these churchmen, 
that the divine spirit in man, to whose guidance 
Jesus the Christ (as said) left man, is indeed 
the source of all his true progress: but they 
believe man had this guidance for millenniums 
before the Christian era, and has it now in 
lands where Christianity has no influence. 
Nor do they consider that a knowledge or 
acceptance of the Christian tradition is in апу 
way essential to a full manifestation of this 
spirit. In short. they carry out to their logical 
conclusion the arguments used above by the 
clergyman quoted; as many of his audience 
will probably do. I. T. EDGE, n. А. (Cantab.) 


Each Religion 
a Branch, 
and no more 


Human Nature in the Caves 
A^ Englishman has just translated for- us 
— from the Syriac — some very curious 
human documents known collectively аз 
The Paradise of the Fathers. It amounts to a 
history of Egyptian monasticism for the сагу 
centuries of the Christian era and was written 
by Athanasius, St. Jerome, Palladius and some 
others, each contributing as much as he knew. 
Palladius, afterwards Bishop of Helenopolis, 
was desirous of leading the saintly life as then 
conceived, but finding that his unregenerate 
human nature was apt to be too much for him, 
decided that a course of asceticism under some 
recognized and expert technician in that line 
would do him good. At that time the deserts 
of Upper Egypt, the neighborhood of .Mex- 
andria, and parts of Syria and Palestine were 
dotted with the caves and extemporized habit- 
ations of solitary anchorites striving to subdue 
the flesh and become pleasing in the eves of 
lleaven. The regular Monasteries in the 
neighborhood of Alexandria were also well 
stocked, apparently containing upwards of two 
thousand " great and strenuous men." These 
were the first.objective of Palladius on his 
quest. Afterwards he wrote an account of 
them аз well as of the solitary anchorites far- 
ther out in the desert, calling his work the 
Paradise in allusion to the spiritual garden 
which the monks seemed to him to be inhabit- 
ing. But he kept his eyes open, noting touches 
of primeval human nature here and there and 
not scrupling to record the same. Neither does 
he spare his own weaknesses. First he went 
for three vears to " the blessed priest " Inno- 
cent, on the Mount of Olives. Why he left 
there we do not know. Maybe the discipline 
was too severe. llis next visit was to Isidore, 
an Alexandrian, so holy that he “ never 
washed." This visit was not of great length 
and though presumably Palladius also ab- 
stained from washing, he did not find the meas- 
ure sufficient for the extenuation of his pas- 
sions. So he transferred himself to the cave 
of the anchorite Dorotheus where that holy 
тап had lived for sixty years and was able to 
maintain life on six ounces of bread a day апа 
a handful of green stuff. Things were pros- 
pering (spiritually) -with Palladius now, but 
his health gave way and he had some trouble 
in building it up again. As soon as he had 
done so he enthusiastically wrecked it again 
among the monks of Upper Egypt and went to 
some more monks in Palestine to restore it. 
Ultimately he was satisfied; either his passions 
were subdued sufficiently for all practical pur- 
poses or he recognized that he could do no 
more with them by that mode of treatment. 
Не had evidently noted that the extremest 
austerities were not always fully successful. 
Thus the “ blessed priest " with whom he first 
staved was in the habit of stealing from the 
other brethren to give to the poor, a thing 
which seemed to Palladius to be "lacking in 
sense." The great St. Jerome was so full of 
"envy and evil-eyedness" that no one could 
live anywhere near him. 
The monks never seemed to understand that 
a nian can be just as envious and spiteful in 
a desert cave as in the city, and that whiie 
tlie latter place is as good as the former for 
struggling with your failings and seeking God, 
itis far better for that highest mode of serving 
God which consists in serving man. STUDENT 
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Retrograde Spirituality 

HE correspondence of natural and spir- 

itual law, so far as it goes, has often 

been noticed; and a book published a 
few years ago achieved some fame by its 
attempt to work it out. If we did that for the 
laws of physical exercise we might find an 
explanation of some of the tragedies of human 
life. 


In the usual attempts at the improvement of 
physical health, some part of every day is given 
to muscular exercises. At last the muscles fall 
into the rhythm and call for the work to which 
they have been accustomed. At the expected 
time they begin to accumulate energy from the 
body's inner stores, from the air and the sun- 
light, supposing that they will as usual be 
allowed to expend it in maintaining and better- 
ing their tone. 

But if they are not led out to work, a set 
of degenerative changes sets in. The fuel that 
should have been fully oxidized retrogrades 
into poisonous products and there is a general 
sense of muscular uneasiness. If the exer- 
cises are entirely discontinued there may be 
rheumatism; there will be decided loss of 
health, physiological unbalance while the mus- 
cles are returning to their original poverty. 
During this period it is common for serious 
illness to occur. Although good health is im- 
possible if no exercise is taken, it is safer to 
have never taken any than to have started to 
take much and then have suddenly renounced 
the habit. 

Somewhat the same law obtains in respect 
of hard and healthful mental exercise. The 
products of its discontinuance — one often 
sees them in men who have retired from active 
business life before they are worn out, re- 
placing the customary mind work with nothing 
of the same kind — are whims, snarls, unrest, 
illusions, crankiness and a host of other de- 
generate spawn which may go on to imbecility 
or insanity. 

And again the same, with worse results, spir- 
itually. Whoever has begun to make spiritual 
effort daily, who has set apart some hour of 
the day to bare his heart to the light, to find his 
soul in the silence of aspiration, must go on if 
he would not risk more than he knows. He 
is in a sense pledged now to the light, pledged 
to win it, to keep on until he has achieved 
unity, until his work is henceforth its and its 
his. 

If he gives up after this divine habit is 
established, and his nature now knows its need 
of, and craves, the crown? If he has awak- 
ened a part of his nature which must now be 
fed like the rest, and he ceases to feed it? 
“ The gods are fed by our thought,” and every 
man has the sleeping god within him. Doubt, 
despair, scepticism, may come; loss of com- 
passion, loss of interest in any work for hu- 
manity which he may have previously entered 
upon; finally even a total change of character. 
There may be a sinister antagonism to all that 
was once recognized as noblest, to his own 
better nature with its admonitions, to every 
form of activity at work in the world that he 


once respected, loved, and co-operated with. 

All pleasure in life may vanish and in the 
attempt to recover it, any way but the right 
may be chosen — dissipation, search for fame, 
search for power of any and every kind. And 
for a time the stored spiritual energy, des- 
cending to the intellectual and personal levels, 
may give the mental powers an unaccustomed 
stimulus so that they attract attention and a 
following. But this stimulation has its time 
limit; it is artificial and time will weaken and 
diffuse it to nothing. Then the character is 
wrecked for that incarnation — unless even at 
that hour the despair and pain suggest their 
own cure. 

There have been not a few examples of 
all this in our own time. Even the Theosophi- 
cal Society has had its members who failed, 
relics here and there along its path who for a 
time have had their deceived following, and 
who, when the force that backed their ambition 
had vanished, had become exhausted and could 
not be replaced, gradually became extinct. But 
the very bitterness of their experience will ul- 
timately, in some life, be their curative. 

STUDENT 


The Back Door to Utopia 

“ ONTROL all people with hypnotism 
and you are on the way to Utopia." 
Control a mere two hundred and you 

are on the way to omniscience. 

The first of these sentences is the reported 
utterance of a New York physician. The 
second may be taken as an abstract of some 
recent glowing forecasts which he has made 
respecting a monster (and monstrous) experi- 
ment. “Two hundred persons,” says the 
newspaper report, “ have just been formed in- 
to a class in this city " — New York — “to 
serve as subjects for the greatest investigation 
into the mysteries of hypnotism ever pro- 
jected.” The experimenter is the physician 
above referred to and the report adds that the 
Psychical Research Society is interesting itself 
in his work. . 

The matters upon which the brilliant lamp 
of hypnotism is to cast its benign light are 
very numerous. The great problems of human 
life are to be dark no more. The light will 
fall upon 
the mental phenomena known as metempsychosis 
[we never heard metempsychosis referred to as a 
mental phenomenon before] clairvoyance and psy- 
chometry. In our inquiries thus far we have found 
a woman who while hypnotized has passed beyond 
the delimitations of her present life and into pre- 
vious existences. . . . We gave her a stone from 
one of the pyramids,.and she told us all that we had 
ever known about the ancient Egyptians, and many 
more things that we are trying to verify. . . . 
Likewise she carried us back to aneient Roman days, 
the Caesars and conquests of the Northern tribes. 
. . . We shall some day thus reveal al] the unknown 
of human life in the past. [Italics mine.] 


We learn that it is the “ sub-conscious 
mind" which is the storehouse of all this 
wisdom. It “is the soul of man.” Criminality 
lies in the impulses of the other mind, the 
conscious or normal one. By “arousing” the 


first, and laying the second — by means of 
hypnotism — we can remove criminality and 
often cause the cure of disease. Hence; 
" Control all people with hypnotism and you 
are on the way to Utopia." A hypnotizes B in- 
to a shining and perfect character, and then B 
very properly reciprocates and makes a perfect 


‘character of A. How slow are the ways of 


poor old blundering nature compared to this! 
This is evolution while you wait. You go 
round to your physician, conscious of one or 
two flaws in your spiritual make-up, and come 
back in time for dinner with a halo round your 
head. 

They don't seem to know much about the 
“subconscious” mind yet. They don't know 
that when its guardian, the soul, is cut off from 
it by hypnotism, it no longer knows truth from 
falsehood, will accept any suggestion, and, 
reading the deeper layers of ‘memory and 
thought and expectation of the operator or 
bystanders, will return to them in plausible 
garb just what it finds there. This mind is 
not the soul and is not spiritual but animal- 
psychic. The normal mind is the intermediary 
between the “subconscious” mind and the soul, 
and the paralysis of the normal mind by hyp- 
notism is therefore the temporary severance of 
the link. Any morally elevated utterances dur- 
ing the hypnotic state are either remembered 
phrases pieced together, or read from the mind 
of a bystander. Let it be noted also that the 
latent inmoral can be silently read — and sub- 
sequently acted on as a potent unspoken sug- 
gestion — as well as the opposite. 

But New York is not likely to heed any 
warnings. The idea is out. Hypnotism is the 
path to knowledge. Why should not Brown, 
Jones and Robinson form classes as well as 
the physician above referred to? What hin- 
ders the thing from becoming immensely pop- 
ular and New York in a year or two from con- 
taining thousands of naturally susceptible 
minds once and for all thrown open to every 
current of evil suggestion that may blow? “ It 
must of course,” says the physician, “ be done 
scientifically, and by men who have made the 
subject a life study.” But the immorality of 
it remains unaffected, and the subsequent New 
York crime lists will be an instructive lesson. 

The mind of man is really triple, not dual. 
If we are to call one part of it the subconscious, 
we must call another the supra-conscious. 
But the words are not good, for they imply that 
these two degrees work — one animally and 
one spiritually — in unconsciousness until they 
happen to break into the field between, that 
wherein the man as he knows himself habit- 
ually lives. Each of these two poles has its 
memory. At death the whole stores of the 
lower are turned out, and then the essence of 
what has been experienced in that life, its 
lesson, passes into the eternal memory of the 
other. 

The psychometric experiments concerning 
the "ancient Egyptians” will furnish the phy- 
sicians with a mixture of what they knew 
before, scraps of the victim's own ideas, and 
some unreliable astral gleanings. STUDENT 
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The Illustration ‚ 
HIS arch was built by Гу 56 
Ptolemy ІХ (Епег- - 
getes II), and the 
view looks outward along 
the avenue, formerly lined 


with sphinxes, leading to 
“Luxor.” The temple to 
which the pylon belongs. 


built by Ramessu III, was 
dedicated to Khonsu and 
was constructed on the site 
of an older temple of the 
period of Amen-hetep III. 
This pylon is a fine example 
of the Greco-Egyptian or 
Ptolemaic period. 


Egypt: Extent and Power 
of the Early Dynesties 
AST season's work of 

the British School of 
Archaeology in Egypt 
has been “of unusual val- 
ue," says the British cor- 
respondent of the Scientific 

American. 

It has brought more evid- 
ences of the “earliest” eras 
of Egyptian civilization. 

It has demonstrated the 
existence of this civiliza- 
tion over a wide tract of 
country. 

Hitherto the early kings 
had been traced only at 
Abydos in Upper Egypt; 
now their works have been 
found near Cairo. 

It establishes conclusively 
the uniformity of this civ- 
ilization of Egypt over the 
country early in the First 
Dynasty, put here at 5400 
B. C, 

During a period of sev- 
eral thousand years a com- 
mon government, ideas, hab- 
its and standard of art pre- 
vailed- The details of pot- 
tery and stone-work are the 
same 300 miles apart. 

The country excavated 
was about a mile south 
of the pyramids of Gizeh. 
Here fifty-two graves sur- 
rounding a royal tomb were found. The age of the 
relics in them is determined by a clay seal with 
the name of King Zet, the third monarch of the 
First Dynasty, and by seals of the Second Dynasty. 

In a tomb of the Third Dynasty were found about 
sixty-five small stone marbles of milky quartz, brown 
quartz, and carnelian, evidently used for games. 

At Rifeh, near Assiüt in Upper Egypt, was excav- 
ated a large cemetery which had been buried by 
gravel washed down from the hills. In this were 
found “soul houses," little residences placed on the 
graves "for the accommodation of the liberated soul." 
They vary from a tent-like structure with a single 
room. to more elaborate dwellings with staircases 
porticoes and furniture. 

In commenting on the above, let it be said that the 
narrow limitations of space and time fixed by his- 
torians have to be gradually abandoned; the terms 
“Theban” and “ Memphian," as applied to the Em- 
pires, are losing their meaning. Likewise we can 


, 
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trace no regularly ascending scale of advancement 
in knowledge: for these last discoveries include a 
great many objects of art which there is no space 
to enumerate. 

Let us also bear in mind that archaeologists now 
admit that the Egyptians started their dates all over 
again at the beginning of each Sothic period (when 
1461 Egyptian years of 365 days each, coincide with 
1460 years of 3054 days); and that when we find a 
date, there ts not always any reason for assuming 
that it belongs to the latest Sothic period or to any 
one Sothic period rather than another. Hence there 
is ample facility for adapting the dates assigned by 
archaeologists to those given by H. P. Blavatsky. 

Maspéro says: " Every time I hear people talking 
about the religion of Egypt, I am tempted to ask 
which of the Egyptian religions they are talking 
about. Is it of the Egyptian religion of the 4th 
Dynasty, or the Egyptian religion of the Ptole- 
maic period? Is it of the religion of the rabble or 


j of that of the learned men? 
К. Of that which was taught in 
[ the schools of Heliopolis or 
of that which was in the 
minds and conceptions of 
the Theban sacerdotal class? 
For between the first tomb 
of Memphis . . . and the last 
stones at  Esneh under 
Caesar-Philippus the Ara- 
bian there is an interval of 
at least 5000 years. Leaving 
aside the invasion of the 
Shepherds, the Ethiopian 
and Assyrian dominions, the 
Persian conquest, Greek col- 
onization, and the thousand 
revolutions of its political 
life, Egypt has passed dur- 
ing those 5000 years through 
many vicissitudes of life, 
moral and intellectual.” 
Clearly, then, when we are 
dealing with a stretch of at 
least 5000 years, we must 
not try to take too unified 
a view of it. Пом old is 
our present civilization? 
And think of the foreign 
influences during 5000 years! 
Evidently Egyptian religion 
is a complex and elaborate 
study. The old Initiates 
were unable to pass on their 
. teachings after a certain 
date, owing chiefly to the 
want of worthy successors; 
and then came the adapta- 
tions and perversions of the 
Secret Doctrine. STUDENT 


"Early Europe Rivaled 
Egypt and Babylon" 

HE latest discoveries 

at Knossos, resulting 

in the dicovery of an 
entirely new layer in the 
Palace site, were described 
in the CENTURY PATH, num- 
ber 3 of this volume. The 
explorer, Dr. Evans, upou 
whose shoulders the expense 
of exploration has hitherto 
fallen, in appealing to the 
public for subscriptions to 
carry it on, says that this 
new discovery belongs to a period anterior to that 
of the Cretan Palaces and possibly represents the 
tombs of pre-Minoan kings. The London Times, 
in publishing this appeal, says: 

“Dr. Evans is fully justified in claiming that the 
work already acomplished has supplied a wholly new 
point of view for the origins of our European 
civilization, and shown for the first time that its 
earliest phase rivals in antiquity that of Egypt an: 
Babylonia, while in some respects even surpassing 
the artistic achievements of the ancient East.” 

Naturally the thoughtful reader will ask whether 
it is worth his while to base final conclusions upon 
any given stage in the progress of archaeological 
discovery, and will prefer to keep his judgment fluid 
in anticipation of still more revolutionary disclosures 
about past history. The Times speaks of the "earli- 
est phase" of European civilization; but it would 
obviously be wiser to pause and to call it the earli- 
est-so-far-discovered-by-science. STUDENT 
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A Seismological Sense 
FOREIGN REVIEW collects a mass 
of the evidence that animals have 
some prevision of earthquakes, with- 
out, however, speculating very far as to what 
is the sense that gives them their knowledge. 
This sense is possessed by animals that live 
in the air, on the ground, under the ground, 
and probably in the water. Апа it manifests 
itself from an hour or two up to five days 
before the event, whilst as yet the seismograph- 
ical instruments are giving no indication. It 
is therefore either a sense of which we prac- 
tically know nothing, or it is a susceptibility 
to premonitory vibrations so fine as to be 
imperceptible to instruments. 

On February 20, 1835, the day before the earth- 
quake at Conception, in Chile, at ten in the morning, 
great flocks of sea-birds, mostly gulls, were seen to 
pass over the city landward, a phenomenon not to 
he explained by any stormy condition of the weather. 


The uneasiness of cattle, horses and dogs, 
for some time, even a whole day, before an 
earthquake, has often been observed, and man 
sometimes takes practical warning from their 
behavior. 

Aelian mentions that in the year 373 before Christ, 
five days before the destruction of Helike, all the 
mice, weasels, snakes, and many other like creatures, 
were observed going in great masses along the roads 
leading from the place. 


So they knew not only that something was to 
happen but the dangerous spot from which 
they should go. 

у way of a hypothesis we can suppose 
that there are extremely faint premonitory vi- 
brations even as far ahead as five days. Or 
we can suppose the sense to be of the nature 
of a general abnormal feeling, comparable — 
except for its abnormality — to our own (and 
the animals’) general feeling at the touch of 
spring. We cannot say where or how we feel 
that; but we do feel it. And we know that 
our own dulled organisms do often sense some- 
thing for a while before an earthquake. We 
speak of "earthquake weather," but though 
there is a peculiar atmospheric stillness, we 
have added to it, or read into it, our own 
feeling. Earthquakes must certainly be pre- 
ceded by as yet unmeasured changes in the 
earth’s superficial and deeper currents. 

STUDENT 


An Astronomical Plant 

ROFESSOR NOWACK’S extraordinary 

plant is hardly attracting as much atten- 

tion among the general public as one 
would expect. Its behavior, though now amply 
evidenced, is nevertheless nearly incredible. 
That a plant should clearly and definitely cor- 
respond to changes going on upon the sun’s 
surface, and that either may be read for the 
‘other, and that reasonings based upon the 
plant's information should give meteorological 
and terrestrial changes days, weeks and even 
vears in advance, are a set of facts which like 
the canals of Mars need time to digest. In 
1892 the Professor furnished several English 
scientific bodies with a chart on which he had 


marked a number of atmospheric and seismic 
disturbances up to 1918. So far as we have 
gone, all have come out right. In that same 
year he told the King of Italy that Sicily would 
be shaken by great earthquakes following some 
volcanic eruptions. The prediction was of 
course justified. Two years later he warned 
the Sultan of an earthquake due the following 
day near Constantinople; later, he predicted 
the 1895 earthquake of Adrianople. the 1902 
earthquake of Salonica, and, three months in 
advance, the 1903 earthquake of Constanti- 
nople. 

A specimen of the plant is "at work" at 
Kew Gardens, and those who wish to take the 
trouble can go and study astronomy at its feet 
when they will. 

Does it not seem possible that if we looked 
carefully we might find other plants corres- 
ponding with equal fidelity to other heavenly 
bodies, to the moon for instance, or some 
one of the planets? If the suggestion seems 
a little extravagant we can recall the famous 
Palolo worm, that little West Indian creature 
which keeps accurate /unar instead of solar 
time in which to perform its róle of life 
changes. So far we have only this and Pro- 
fessor Nowack's plant, but they seem to give 
enough of a hint to encourage us to search. 

STUDENT 


Pragmatic Astronomy 
HE French mathematician Poincaré has 
been ingeniously puzzling his fellow 
scientists —if also himself. He is to 
science somewhat as the pragmatists are to 
philosophy, with the difference that if he would 
go a step further he would get on towards the 
truth, 

Discussing astronomy, he takes up the posi- 
tion that there is no such thing as absolute 
physical motion. The motion of bodies 
amongst each other is only the mind’s way of 
explaining to itself in terms of sight that 
which it successively cognizes. A metaphy- 
sician might say that the mind, in gradually 
passing from the spiritual in the course of its 
evolution came to imagine as objectively out- 
ward what is really spiritually inward; then 
from this imaginatively created material it 
called to itself the elements of sight, of eye; 
and then set to work to explain the changes 
in the scenery. But Poincaré does not go as 
far as that. 

If there were only one body in space, it 
would not be possible to say of it that it 
moved; it could not have a to or from. Sup- 
pose another appeared; both could now have 
motion, each relative to the other. Suppose an 
astronomer on the second sees the first to move 
all around it and he accordinglv represents 
what he considers the fact by drawing a cir- 
cle around a point on a piece of paper. Ап 
astronomer on the first would draw the same 
figure but with Ais globe as the center and 
the other turning around it the same way. 
Each picture would be an exact expression of 
visible fact. Carry the same principle on to 
almost infinite complexity, and we have Poin- 


caré pointing out that the geocentrical con- 
ception and pictures of the universe will 
"explain" the visible facts as well as any other, 
but with such immeasurable complexity that 
we do not use it. We take the simplest and 
call that "true." Any of the millions of 
bodies may be regarded as still and the others 
moving with respect to it. Yet if any of these 
supposedly moving ones were suddenly left 
alone in space it could not be called moving 
at all. There he leaves the matter; no reat 
knowledge is to be had. We are merely draw- 
ing pictures and calling one of them true. 
Jut to say that astronomy does not express 
real truth is one thing; that it has но relation 
to real truth, another. Every material change. 
from the greatest to the least, is an index to a 
movement conscious and purposive of the liv- 
ing universe. With every such movement. 
though we do not recognize it, our conscious- 
ness is in touch. When man does come to 
this recognition — and from time to time some 
few do — not only will every fact of material 
science find its spiritual explanation, but each 
fact of the vast stores will lend itself to serve 
the better comprehension of the spiritual trend 
and modes. The spiritual and material will 
be keys to each other's secrets because of the 
correspondence. STUDENT 


Playing Pranks with the Brain 
RECENT and half-proved theory of 
drowning throws a good deal of light 
on the mischievous teachings about 
deep breathing that we read in almost every 
journal devoted to the culture of health. The 
author of the theory examines the usual views 
as to the causes of sudden death in the water, 
cramp, syncope, and what not. None of them 
satisfy him. Paralysis of respiration is in his 
view the real trouble in most of the cases. The 
breathing center in the brain and cord does its 
best but has to give up. 

Du Bois Raymond has already shown that the 
effect of simple immersion in deep water is to in- 
crease the energy output necessary for respiration bv 
about 10 per cent, while the very active muscular 
exercise attending the act of swimming greatly aug- 
ments the tax on the respiratory muscles, which are 
then called upon to do at least 50 per cent more work 
than when the body is at rest on land. 

If the stomach is distended, the diaphragm 
— one of the chief respiratory muscles — 
cannot do its work, makes greater and greater 
efforts, and at last exhausts the center which 
supplies it with energy. 

In the deep breathing exercises the respira- 
tory amplitude is often greater than this, more 
than 50 per cent in excess of the normal. The 
center grows to meet the demand and is ul- 
timately altogether out of ratio with the neigh- 
boring great organic centers, those for the 
heart, vessels, etc., and with the real needs of 
the economy; and by its inductive action on 
the other centers is a continual focus of dis- 
turbance. Any attack of serious illness, weak- 
ening the muscles upon which it acts, leaves it 
congested with a head of force it cannot use. 
It is a race-horse with no one to take it out 
to let off its stored energy. M. D. 


Forestry Notes 

N December the President signed a procla- 

mation creating two new additions to the 
Prescott National Forest in Arizona, thus 

adding 320,000 acres and bringing up the total 
of the forest to 1,063,256 acres. The country 
included is in the central portion of Yavapai 
County, between the boundary line of the pre- 
sent forest and the Baca grant, and occupies 
a part of the divide between Williams Fork 
and the Verde River. The Santa Maria and 
Juniper Mountains are prominent features oí 
the territory, and stock-raising, agriculture, 
and mining are the principal industries. 

The tracts will be put under Forest Service 
administration and protected from fire, theft, 
and waste; and thus the wood will be pre- 
served and the flow of small streams which 
supplv ranches protected. There are about 
70,000,000 board feet of yellow pine on the 
additions, which in some places reaches 10,000 
feet an acre, and in others is reduced to 1500. 
Parts are covered with a scattered growth of 
willow. cottonwood, ash, and box elder; and 
while these areas are valueless for lumber pro- 
duction, it is important that they be protected 
from fires and destructive denudation. 

Forestry in France was mentioned in Vol. 
x, no. 49, it being there stated that the Gov- 
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ernment, after the Revolution, began to dis- 
pose of its 12,000,000 acres, and by 1874 had 
disposed of four-fifths, after which it began 
to buy back. It was also said that even pri- 
vate owners could not cut timber without com- 
plying with regulations. 

A recent consular report, however, repre- 
sents France as worse off than the United 
States in respect of forestry, as the forest is 
only one-ninth of the area of the country, and 
the Government owns and administers only 
one-eighth of this; whereas one-third of the 
United States is classed as forest land (a con- 
siderable portion of this, however, having been 
cut or burned), and the Forest Service admin- 
isters nearly a fourth of it. This report also 
states that the privately owned timber in 
France is badly administered, often being sold 
to speculators who waste it for immediate pro- 
fit. Owing to this, resinous trees are fast dis- 
appearing, the ash and the acacia can scarcely 
be found, and poplars and chestnuts are be- 
coming rare; while the famous oak forests no 
longer supply the national demand. 

Japan has been in advance of the United 
States in the matter of forestry, for the forests 
have been managed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment for many years, and the first school of 
forestry was established in 1885, fifteen years 


before one was started in the United States. 
There are now sixty-two of such institutions 
in Japan. The national forests cover an area 
of about 30,000,000 acres, or rather more than 
one-half the total forested area. Nine model 
forests are to be established in Korea, and a 
Korean school of agriculture and forestry has 
been founded. STUDENT 


A New South American Niagara 
TELEGRAPHIC report from George- 
town, British Guiana, recently stated 
that the director of the New Essequibo 
Exploration Company discovered a waterfall 
rivaling Niagara in height. It was on an 
affluent of the River Ireng, close to the Draz- 
Шап boundary, at about 5? N., and 60°9 W. 
The wall of the cliff over which it rushes is 
slightly convex, showing red highly-polished 
jasper in places. At the base there is an oval 
basin, which enipties, about a hundred yards 
from the first fall, over a second fall some 
30 feet in height. There is plenty to be dis- 
covered yet in South America. These coast 
countries look very small on the map, and it 
is surprising to hear that so inuch even of them 
is unexplored. What then must be the case 
with regard to the vast expanses of the inland 
regions of Drazil and Bolivia? H. 
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Memories of Mystic Vadstena 
ADSTENA is one of the oldest towns in 
Sweden, most beautifully situated upon 


the shore of Lake Vettern; and its 
winding streets, the convent-church dating 
from Saint Birgitta's time, the castle and the 
idyllic small houses embedded in green, bring 
the mind of the visitor back to long past days 
and events. When there it is hard to believe 
oneself to be in a place sharing in the turmoil 
of this age, yet with memories of the past still 
lingering over the little town, giving it the 
atmosphere of a summer night of such color 
and quiet that one would sit half listening, 
half slumbering, held by the strange voices 
of intuition. 

There are many curious tales about the place 
which are told even today by old people. It 
is said that they have been handed down from 
the seers of remote antiquity. One of them 
declares that there will, sometime in the future, 
grow up seven beech-trees from a common 
root, and that seven kings will arrive from 
seven kingdoms and fasten their horses, one 
at each tree; that under the crowns of the 
beeches they will conclude an everlasting 
Реасе-АШапсе between the seven kingdoms 
which they represent, and that this will come 
to pass at the end of the present age. Another 
legend tells us that a bird will hatch seven 
young in the convent-church, perhaps alluding 
to some future consequences of Saint Birgitta's 
life and work. 

It is the old memories which give the town 
most of its peculiar charm, and no wonder 
when for centuries royalty and the most prom- 
inent persons of Europe journeyed there on 
pilgrimages as to a holv city. In the convent 
lived many members of the highest families 
from abroad, and it was a true center of learn- 
ing, not only a preserver of records, but a 
powerful promoter of ‘useful knowledge in 
all departments. 

-Another of its memories dates from the days 


of Engelbrekt, the great liberator and leader 
of Sweden in the Fifteenth century. The 
Lords’ Diet had met at Vadstena and seemed 
disposed to make an alliance with the enemies, 
when suddenly Engelbrekt appeared at the 
head of the peasants, and, through his plain 
and manly challenge to consider well the best 
interests of the country, made the tables turn, 
and had the councillors join his rightful catise. 
The humble house in which this happened 
is still preserved by the government. 

The castle, erected in 1545 by Gustaf Vasa, 
(see illustration) is so strongly built that it 


AS the Harmony dwells within the Flute 
Even so does the Spirit unseen in the Body; 
No man can see the Music, yet it is there, 
Even so can no man see the Spirit, yet it is there. 
From The Book of God.—Enoch 


may stand for many centuries yet. Only a 
small part is used as a library today. It is 
said that the king on one of his journeys 
arrived at Vadstena and one day was lying 
asleep among the stones on this place. In the 
dream he saw the castle with all its details. 
Upon awakening he began at once prepara- 
tions for the realization of his dream, and 
the whole architectural plan was carried out 
on these lines. Note the wide canal-like strip 
of water almost surrounding the castle, really 
an inlet from the lake in which large ships 
may anchor. 

The fair little town on the beautiful lake 
is bringing the spirit of many ancient and 
important events of Swedish history over into 
the dawn of the new age that is lighting the way 
for our country. Saint Birgitta has passed 
away but the golden environment which she 
created and the higher patriotism of which she 
was the inspirer yet live, awaiting the Leader 
of today. All hail to the golden future of our 
beautiful North-land! A SWEDISH STUDENT 


We have many evidences that woman has moved all too far 


away from her real place in life.— Katherine Tingley 


What Will Theosophy do for Women ? 
OW strongly and subtly we are influ- 
enced by an eagerness for gain or benc- 
fit, is shown in the very wording of the 
question. Unconsciously this consideration en- 
ters into everything that comes within our 
experience. The business man figures it in his 
profit and loss account, and throughout the 
varied phases of human life we are continually 
balancing the question as to how much benefit 
or comfort we shall be able to claim from this 
or that. 

Let it first be understood that Theosophy is 

not a thing which may be applied as a cloak 
to keep us warm, or as a potion to cure our 
mental and spiritual aches. It may with truth 
be said that Theosophy cannot be defined; but 
to our limited consciousness it must come with 
some definition, and the highest definition we 
are capable of at present lies in the word itself, 
which, as you may know, means Divine Wis- 
dom. Wisdom is not something that a man 
may seize, label, and store away for future use ; 
not something upon which he mav hang his 
"no trespass" sign and deny others the right 
to enjoy it; but rather is it an atmosphere 
which surrounds our consciousness as the air 
surrounds the earth: a golden power which 
man cannot confine to his own private treas- 
ury: a power of which he may take only so 
much as he is able to use for others. 
. And you ask what tliis Wisdom — 'Theoso- 
phy — will do for women? "Why not ask what 
life or opportunity will do for women? "The 
gain from either depends entirely upon the use 
to which it is put. What do I receive from 
an opportunity that I allow to pass unheeded ? 
Of what value is breath to the new-born infant 
who will not take hold of life and master and 
use it? 

Theosophy will give woman only that which 
in the light of truth she is capable of receiving. 
Пег capacity for action and understanding de- 
pends upon her own experience. This will, 1 
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think, be accepted without dispute. We know 
that the work of one experienced in a given 
trade or art is superior to that of one lacking 
such knowledge or experience. We naturally 
put more trust in the physician who has a long 
record of successful practice than in the stu- 
«lent who has just received his diploma. Theo- 
"ophy does not limit experience to a meager 
three-score-years-and-ten, but asserts that the 
‘soul has known many lives, and will know as 
many more as is necessary for its perfection 
in this eternal process of becoming. То the 
soul awakening to a realization of the higher 
meanings of life and of womanhood this mes- 
sage comes as a flame of hope and inspiration. 
We are not here as the result of chance. We 
are that which we have become, and the future 
lies before us to serve us as we know and 
тош. When women begin to live by the 
teachings of Theosophy their own bur- 
«lens assume a different aspect. Instead 
of being regarded as having been imposed 
upon them by some far away God of 
Vengeance, or by a so-called “ stronger 
sex," the latter are seen to be things 
which have been allowed by women them- 
selves to develop and accumulate, and for 
the suffering entailed by which they are 
responsible. 

When women come into the truths 
of Theosophic teaching the question of 
** Woman's Rights " will become a ques- 
tion of woman’s responsibility. Let 
‘women once rise into a realizing sense 
of their responsibilities and there will be 
no power strong enough to withhold from 
them their opportunities and rights. 

Life is not limited by the narrow 
<ircle of our immediate surroundings, 
but is boundless as consciousness; and 
through it runs a thread of common 
experience, which links the life we know 
to all that is past and all that is to come. 
When we truly endeavor to live in har- 
inony with the law of life, which is 
the law of Universal Brotherhood, we 
soon begin to realize how closely our 
hearts are attuned to those of our kind. 
No sorrow that we have known but has come 
to some other weary heart. There is no joy 
which sheds light upon us that has not entered 
some other life. Our most secret ideal may be 
the dream of thousands who bear the marks 
of toil. How often have the words of a friend 
expressed our own halí-formed conviction! 

We are not so different from the many we 
pass in the crowded street. Our opportunities 
may differ, our environments may vary; but 
the same fire burns beneath it all. When we 
realize this there will not be such a readiness 
to condemn one who has done something 
which we are not tempted to do, or which we 
lack the moral courage to attempt. When 
women come to realize the one-ness of life 
there will be more of compassion, and less of 
criticism. 

Surely the way to wisdom and compassion 
is by the broad road of experience and it is 
just this experience that so many women seem 
to stand in fear of. If we are comfortable 
our sole aim is to remain so. Why should not 
our hearts be wrung if it is bv suffering that 
we shall come to understand the pain of other 
hearts? Why are we afraid to venture upon 
life — afraid to differ from the opinion of 


our neighbors and friends, when it is life — 
experience — and more life that our souls are 
calling for? Many are eager to help to redeem 
the world, but aside from a few dogmatic 
statements of religion, or a cramped idea or 
two as to what redemption means, what have 
they to give those who are struggling with 
forces which they have never touched? If 
a man be drowning, it is the swimmer or one 
who knows the process of resuscitation who 
will be able to save him — not one who can 
merely give a learned discourse upon the chem- 
ical composition of water. In affliction we 
know that there is more comfort in the mere 
presence of one who has suffered as we suffer 
than in beautiful words or tears of pity froin 
one who has never known grief or loneliness. 


gress of whole communities. Ап understand- 
ing of Theosophy will open the minds of wom- 
en to the higher and purer meaning of life, 
and to a realization of the vast importance 
and responsibility of bringing a child to an 
understanding and mastery of his own nature. 
When motherhood becomes glorified and en- 
nobled of women, light will begin to dawn in 
other departments of life. 

These are but a few of many things that 
an understanding of 'Theosophy may help 
women to accomplish, not for themselves 
alone, but for all with whom they come in 
contact. With increasing understanding, new 
and broader ways are opened, and there is 
no limit set upon what women may become. 
Theosophy can only point out the way. Each 
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We desire the pearl of truth, but are unwill- 
ing to pay so great a price. We should like 
to be strong, radiant characters, but we shrink 
from the fire that burns between us and the 
goal. Suppose we are scorched — what sol- 
dier is ashamed of his battle scars? If we 
believe in life, let us follow the light as the 
warrior follows the battle flag. 

Our Leader declares that Life is Joy. How 
can life be joy in the midst of sorrow? It 
does sound a bit paradoxical; but may we not 
have a misunderstanding of what life is? 
Surely it is not a calm fruitless waiting for 
death! Life means action and experience. It 
is by experience and living that the soul learns. 
Why then should we flee from that which the 
soul sent us forth to seek? 

When women better understand the message 
that Theosophy brings, there will be better 
art, broader education, higher government, 
freer life and nobler men than our modern 
civilization possesses or has even dreamed of. 

In the broad and conscious training of her 
children a mother may exert an inestimable 
influence for good. Through her ignorance 
or indifference she may be a hindrance, not 
only to her own children but to the real pro- 


one who would reach the goal must travel 
the road that leads to it. 

Theosophy bids women nobly to cut the ties 
of meaningless conventionalities and supersti- 
tions that have bound them to brain-mind limit- 
ations; to let the fire burn if it will; to let 
the heart ache if it must; but to courageously 
and joyfully follow the Warrior Spirit which 
dwells within. Let us dare to live the life that 
the soul is calling for, dare to shoulder the 
responsibilities that belong to us and push on 
toward the light for humanity's sake. M. К. Е. 


Jottings and Doings 

A NOVEL form of recuperation known as 

" kite сиге” is being tested by certain 

overtaxed society women in England. 
The golf links are used for the purpose of 
flying the kites, each woman holding one by 
a slender thread, running over the turf as the 
breeze carries her kite higher and higher into 
the air. It is said that devotees of this mild 
form of exercise may be seen out flying their 
kites even very early in the morning! Natur- 
allv the health improves under such a régime. 
It is to be hoped that tlie strength gained will 
be used in the service of suffering humanity. H. 
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We Are All Brothers 
6 ROTHERS !" said 

Ben, ^I wish we 

weren't." He did 
not say “ We are not," be-. 
cause he knew better. He 
had not heard that a wise 
Teacher once said that ^ It 
is as bad to run against a 
fact as a pitchfork," but he 
felt it, and in this instance 
Brotherhood was the pitch- 
fork. 

“Dave is as disagreeable 
as a— well, a mule," he 
said and felt rather proud 
of himself — at least he 
thought it was himself until 
his conscience spoke: 

* Perhaps Dave did not 
want to stay away himself ; 
how would you like the 
boys to think mean things 
of you if someone else 
had stopped you from com- 
ing? " 

“ He needn't have spoiled 
the game," his shadow man 
began again, but it was the 
feeble comment of a los- 
ing side, and already his 
thoughts were kinder: ^I 
wonder why he wouldn't 
give a reason?" — and he 
left it at that. 

It so happened that sev- 
eral others could not come 
and so the game was postponed and Saturday 
afternoon found Ben wondering what he could 
do with himself, when his mother asked him 
if he would take a note to one of the aunts 
with whom Dave lived. 

It was an old fashioned cottage in which 
they lived and they were old fashioned ladies 
who did not hold with * new fangled notions," 
and to whom Dave was a thorn in the flesh. 

Finding the front gate locked, Ben went 
round to the back entrance and bursting in 
with his usual impetuosity, came suddenly up- 
on Dave in the little lean-to, turning a mangle. 
The boy flushed up to the roots of his hair, 
but he stood his ground and the rattle and 
squeak of the turning wheel vibrated in the 
silent pause that followed the discovery. 

" You are not winding it very straight," said 
Ben, “if I hold the end and feed it, it will 
go better." Den was all attention where mach- 
inery was concerned. : 

'To understand the situation it will be neces- 
sary to say that Dave was a newcomer and the 
onlv boy in the school not in prosperous cir- 
cumstances, while Ben was the richest of all 
his companions, and, as Dave thought, had a 
lordly disregard for all personal responsibility 
in connexion with home duties. But Ben had 
a heart and an imagination which gave him 
sympathy; besides his mother knew a little 
of Theosophy and Ben took the Rája Yoga 
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A TRIOLET 
Н. C. Bunner 
A PITCHER of mignonette, 
In a tenement’s highest casement: 

Queer sort of a flower pot --- yet 
That pitcher of mignonette 
Is a garden in heaven set, 
To the little sick child in the basement--- 
The pitcher of mignonette 
In the tenement’s highest casement. 


Messenger, and it made him think for himself. 

“Where are the old ladies?” he asked. 
“ Out," replied Dave briefly. “ I have brought 
a note from Mother and have to wait for an 
answer," continued Ben, “so if I feed and you 
mangle, it will be done in half the time, and 
then you can show me your pigeons. You 
have some, haven't you?” 

That afternoon laid the foundation of a 
friendship that has never waned, while the 
bond of sympathy is rounding out the charac- 
ters of both and making the promise of a 
noble manhood a certainty. ETHNE 


WHEN the Marquis of Lorne was Governor 
of Canada, he stood shivering, wrapped in 
furs, on one occasion on the shores of one of 
the great lakes. It was the depth of winter, 
and a Canadian winter is winter indeed. An 
Indian chief was also there, taking his splendid 
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` strides over the icy ground, wrapped in a single 


blanket. 'The Governor was so struck with 
the discrepancy of clothing between himself 
and the Indian, and with the latter's apparent 
comfort, for the chief was quite indifferent 
to intense cold, that he asked the Indian how 
he managed to keep warm. ^" You do not 
cover your face," was the reply. “ No,” said 
the Marquis, "but I am used to that.” 
“ Good," said the Indian, ‘me all face.” — 
Selected 


A CERTAIN rock in Finland serves as а 
barometer to those who have observed how it 
changes from grav to black always before rain: 
and is covered with a white efflorescence of 
salt in dry weather. 


A CHINESE student was recently granted 2 
doctors degree by the University of Berlin. 
this being the first degree conferred upon a 
Chinaman in Germany. 


Grass telegraph poles are being manufact- 
ured and will be used to advantage in countries 
where wooden ones are destroyed by insects 
or are soon worn away by the tropical climate. 


A FRENCH scientist has announced that he 
has discovered how to change the colors of 
precious stones at will. Tt is done by subject- 
ing them to the action of radium. 
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The Ten Fairy Servants 
MONG the Swedish fairy tales 
is the following story: 
Once there lived a family of 
peasants who had an only daughter 
named Elsa. Wishing to give her 
the best opportunities they could af- 
ford, her parents sent Elsa to the 
city that she might learn sewing and 
the city ways of doing things. When 
she returned home, she was filled 
with false pride and affected to scorn 
housework or any useful labor; in 
fact, she had learned little excepting 
how to adorn herself. 

It was not long before Elsa was 
married to a young, industrious farm- 
er, who naturally expected her to be 
his helper as well as companion. 

АП went well until the novelty 
wore off, and then, one morning, 
at a busy time of the year, Elsa was 
thinking what she could do to amuse herself, 
when two servants appeared and said their 
master wanted them to go to the woods and 
had sent them to her to get their luncheons 
ready. Before she had time to answer, the 
grocery man came to get his orders. Then the 
maid-servant came to find out what she should 
cook for dinner. Then her husband sent word 
that he would like her to see that the calves 
and the chickens were fed at noon as he had 
to go to the blacksmith's and might not be 
home in time. | 

This was too much. Elsa ran to her room 
and threw herself on her bed, crying. “ Oh 
dear!” she moaned, “ who would have thought 
I should ever become such a slave. Oh! what 
сап I do? Who can help me?” and she felt 
very sorry for herself. 

Suddenly she heard someone say, “I can 
help you.” Looking up, she saw through her 
tears a queer, little, old man. 

“ Who are vou?” she asked, “and how can 
you help me?” 

“Тат Old Man Hoberg,” he answered. “I 
have known your family from the tenth and 
eleventh generation. It is I who have given 
them all the gold and silver they have, but 
little good has it done them! so I am going to 
give you a better treasure.” . 

" What is it," she asked in amazement. 

~“ Here,” said the old man, shaking his cloak ; 
and out hopped ten tiny creatures which bus- 
tled about and began setting the room in order. 

“Give me your hands," said the old man, 
and then called: “ Неге, Hop-o’-my-thumb ; 
Will-o-the-wisp, and your companions: hie 
to your places!” 

Immediately the ten little creatures hastened 
to the old man and disappeared in the ends of 
Elsa's fingers. Before Elsa had recovered 
from her astonishment, the old man had dis- 
appeared also. 

In a few minutes Elsa's fingers began to 
tingle, and then she thought of how much 
there was to do, and she hurried out, and 
oh! what a pleasure it suddenly seemed to 
do the work she had scorned before. 
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WAVE YOUR HAND TO CARE 


Frank L. Stanton 
СЕТ out into the morning 
And breathe the blessed air; 
Light up your soul with sunshine 
And wave your band to care! 


Go where the streams are singing --- 
Stand where the skies are fair; 
God's bells of joy are ringing --- 
So wave your hand to care! 


From that time no one was more diligent 
than Elsa; and instead of her duties being 
irksome, she wholly forgot herself in the per- 
formance of them, and in the joy of helping. 


A Dog Hero 

IGH up in the Alps at the St. Bernard 
Hospice, the monks train dogs to rescue 
mountain travelers who may be overtak- 

en by storms and lost in the snow. Barry is a 
dog who has won many laurels for his bravery 
in rescuing such travelers. But for Barry sev- 
enty people would have lost their lives. He 
seems to be a dog with unusual intelligence, 
a noble nature, always alert for danger to his 
human friends. At one time he was gone 
three days and when at last discovered was 
found crouching over a half-frozen man, do- 
ing his best to keep life in him by covering him 
with his own warm fur. The man's life was 
saved through the dog's intelligent care. E. N. 


PEPITO ARRIOLA is a little Spanish pianist, 
only nine vears old. When he played in the 
Albert Hall in London the iminense audience 
rose in amazement at his skill, and cheered. 
A special piano having narrower keys has been 
built for him. When not playing. Pepito is 
like other boys of his age. 


LIONEL OVENDEN is the name of an English 
boy twelve years old who is said to play the 
piano and the violin to perfection. For four 
years he has been studying in London. When 
he has once performed a piece of music he 
never forgets it. Lionel can pay attention. 
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A Blind Musician 


HIS is a true story about a 

woman musician who had such 

rare perseverance that she did 
great things under unusual diffi- 
culties. When you hear all that she 
accomplished you surely will never 
allow yourselves to feel discouraged 
when your music seems hard; be- 
cause then you can think of the trials 
this young girl must have had, for 
when she began to study she was 
blind. 

Marie Therese von Paradis — do 
you not think that is a pretty name 
for a musician? — was born in Vien- 
na in 1759. When three vears old 
she became blind, but in spite of 
this showed such remarkable talent 
for music that her parents allowed 
her to take lessons from the best 
teachers. The Empress Maria Ther- 
ese, who was her. godmother, became much 
interested in this gifted child and gave her 
as much money as she needed for her edu- 
cation. i 

The work of the little blind musician must 
have seemed very slow and discouraging at 
first as all the music she learned had to be 
memorized; but she was such a brave girl 
and worked so hard in spite of her affliction. 
that in a few years she was a splendid pianist 
and gave a concert. Every one was delighted 
with her beautiful and sympathetic playing 
and soon she was famous all over Europe. 
Queen Marie Antoinette invited her to Paris 
to give concerts, and later she went to London 
where she played for the King, Queen, and 
Prince of Wales. She then made a concert 
tour throughout Europe, being welcomed at 
many courts and everywhere meeting with 
phenomenal success. Mozart was so pleased 
with her performances that he wrote one of 
his great concertos and dedicated it to her. 

Marie Therese was not only accomplished 
in music, but in many other studies as well. 
Later on she also did much teaching and 
composing and here had more difficulties to 
overcome. Each piece she composed she was 
obliged to have written by some one else while 
she dictated note by note. For her teaching 
she had to use a special system of notation 
which one of her friends kindly invented for 
her. Do you not think, dear children, she 
must have been a very patient and careful 
teacher ? for she had to culitvate those qualities 
in order to learn herself. She composed many 
beautiful pieces which have been produced in 
Europe and which are much admired by musi- 
cians. 

The life of Marie Therese von Paradis 
shows how much perseverance and love for 
one's work will accomplish, and that even the 
greatest obstacles can be overcome if one really 
wishes to do good in the world. What encour- 
agement it niust give to all to read of a little 
warrior such as she! To conquer difficulties 
—ah! that is to invite the soul of music! 
A Raya Yoox Music TEACHER 
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LAST SUNDAY AT ISIS THEATER 


Pupils of the Raja Yoga Entertain Delighted Audience 

HE evidences of the superiority of the 

training of the UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 

HOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY at 
Point Loma were surely made plain to the 
large audience who gathered at the Isis Thea- 
ter on Sunday night to hear and enjoy the high 
class musical treat that was placed before them 
by the Raja Yoga pupils. . .. 

Katherine Tingley was present but the edu- 
cational entertainment of the people was in the 
hands of her “little missionaries,’ and these 
never fail to convince the people, even those 
who are “ doubting Thomases,” so far as Theo- 
sophical principles are concerned, that there 
is something new to the world in this Raja 
Yoga system of handling the human intellect 
when it is in its youth. 

The rendering of last Sunday’s musical pro- 
gram was finer even than the intellectual treats 
that have been given the public on previous 
occasions. The Raja Yoga Orchestra, in two 
overtures, Die Musikanten (Flotow) and the 
Inauguration March from Boabdil ( Moskow- 
sky) rendered music that was inspiring and 
beautiful. About twenty girls, mostly well 
under fourteen years of age, gave nicely two 
vocal choruses, Snow, and Fly, Singing Bird, 
Fly, (Elgar). 

A string quartet rendered Finale from the 
quartet in E flat (Schubert) and the audience 
listened as if entranced. А violin solo, Mazur- 
ka, by Rex Dunn, a Raja Yoga student, was 
also a treat. 

Special features of the evening were two 
piano renderings, — a solo, Berceuse (Chopin), 
by a very small girl, and Minuet from E flat 
Symphony (Mozart) by a trio of little maids, 
who seemed to be under seven years of age. 

The work of these little students specially 
appeals to the intelligence of open-minded au- 
diences of the class that fills the Isis, and free 
and honest appreciation is always shown. 

A boy student read an exceptionally good 
paper written by Mr. Kenneth Morris entitled 
* Some Thoughts on the Crusade of 1907." — 
San Diego News 


The above paper is here given in part, and 
will be concluded in next issue. 


Some Thoughts on the Crusade of 1907 

“At any crucial period in history it must be diffi- 
cult to realize the particular value of each of the 
passing days and events. Afterwards the historian 
and the philosopher are able to piece together the 
whole record and show how history was made. 
"They can say: This action nullified that conspiracy: 
this step taken led to that result: so and so went to 
‘such a place and said this or did that, which led 
to such and such action being taken, which bore fruit 
in this, which ultimately resulted in that — and hence 
the rise of this or that nation to greatness, or the 
breaking of the chains of this race of slaves. But 
when the events were going on, or even for decades 
after, no one found traces of any plan, pattern, 
or intent. Actions, movements, personalities stood 
‘out, but they were separate and each on its own 
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ground; only the passing of time would give them 
co-ordination. 

“So that we rarely suspect the importance of 
the things that are doing now. We give due meed 
to Marathon, Bethlehem, Domrémy; and hold that 
they can have no kinship with anything in our*own 
time. The days of miracles are passed, we say; 
but that is only because we are not capable of recog- 
nizing in the present what the future is sure to regard 
as portentous. For the world stands in need of a 
hand on the helm today as much as at any time in 
the past. Immense forces are at work now, titanic 
upheavals of thought and feeling. This movement 
and that go on gaining impetus; nations which have 
slept for ages stir and begin to assert themselves; 
psychological waves, national and international, that 
have been stored and accumulating through cent- 
uries, are breaking their bounds, and without the 
direction of a master-hand, who shall say what 
territories might be submerged by their overflow? 
It is with such thoughts as these that one comes 
to the consideration of Katherine Tingley's Crusade 
of 1907. 

"Here is the great modern whirl and confusion 
of ideas and conflicting aims; and here in the midst 
of it, this stedfast light of Theosophic activity. 
Its end is the brotherhood of man, and its founda- 
tions are on the basic principles of human nature 
— not any materialistic or brain-mind formula, but 
the essence of life itself. Human brotherhood, be- 
cause of the potential divinity of each individual; 
international unity, because of the separate divine 
mission of every nation. Men not machines, not 
brutes nor naturally degraded or savage, but having 
fallen from great heights, and able to reach those, 
and greater heights again. This is a part of the mes- 
sage Katherine Tingley carried through Europe — 
one grand clear note sounded out amid the darkness 
and clamor of our time. 

* England, Sweden, Finland, Russia, France, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, Germany, Wales — all these lands 
were touched by Katherine Tingley. Teutons, Finns, 
Slavs, Latins and Celts all received some part oí 
her message. History will declare that what was 
done for each was the immediate thing which that 
race needed. Theosophy is as wide as the sea, 
and meets the needs of all As each nation has 
played a somewhat different part in the past, giving 
its quota of good and evil to make the whole what 
it is now, so the jewels in the crown of the future 
are to be the higher selves of every race. The 
sapphire will be sapphire, the beryl, beryl; the Swede 
will be Swede and the Frenchman French; but the 
one light and spirit and glory will shine through all. 
So Theosophy does not proselytize, nor impose dog- 
mas, or raise shibboleths, but enlarges the mental 
vision, directs everyone to the place where the Light 
can be seen — to his own best self. It shows the 
higher patriotism — belief in the higher self of the 
nation and in its power to serve humanity — to be 
a necessary part of internationalism. 

“Symbolic of this aspect of Theosophy were the 
touches given by the Teacher to the various nations 
she contacted during her Crusade. For instance, 
in England and Sweden she founded Raja Yoga 
Schools, to be in times to come the spiritual centers 
of those two lands. Consider for a moment the 
places chosen for this purpose. The New Forest 
is surely the most English spot in England, still 
“Merrie England” there. In the Forest are the 
yew-woods of which the bows were made that won 
Cressy, and the oak-woods whose forebears fur- 
nished Drake and Howard with the ships that drove 


back the Armada. It is all still much as it was in 
the spacious days of great Elizabeth, still much as 
it was in the time of England's Henrys and Edwards. 
Nay, we may look back farther, and question wheth- 
er, after all, it was much changed by Norman Wil- 
liam himself. There never were Saxon villages nor 
tilled lands where the bog-myrtle and the bog-cotton 
are growing now, and most of the forest hollows 
are still bogland. We may doubt if the Norman did 
more than lay an embargo on future private owner- 
ship of what was even then forest. He made it 
tabu, to be virgin land forever. The stories of vil- 
lages laid waste and homes and churches destroyed 
were only monkish tales, and the monks had a 
grudge against William. бо that the Beeches of 
Berry are probably the children of the children of 
beeches that held lordship of the same hills and 
hollows in Druid days; and the ponies that drew 
the war-chariot of Cassivelaunus may have been foals 
among the fern of the same forest, and ancestors 
of the forest ponies of today. Briton and Roman and 
Saxon and Norman, probably the same kind of 
scenery was there for them all, and the same music 
among the tree-tops. The old race and the old 
language were swept away from it, or what tales 
of heroes and fairies and prophets would be linger- 
ing still among the trees! . Its beauty, except where 
the fenced plantations have been set, is altogether 
unspoiled and exquisite. This, of all England, is 
the worthy place for Raja Yoga, and that Raja 
Yoga has come to it means, that here will man grow 
up as perfect in manhood as nature is in her own 
state. АП that was good in English life will blossom 
here without the possibility of being spoiled. The 
children will grow up with the knowledge of beauty 
and the scorn of meanness in them, and their influ- 
ence will become so strong that England’s merry and 
golden days will return, and her fearlessness and 
pertinacity and freedom will be spiritualized, and 
there will be no dark stains on her national life. 

“This is to look forward—but one is justified 
in looking forward, when one considers the results 
of Raja Yoga at Point Loma. One must be optim- 
ist when one sees what has already been done. The 
world will come to know in time—is coming to know 
day by day — and as knowledge goes on taking the 
place of ignorance, the sum of human hope grows. 

"And as the New Forest is unique in England, so 
is Visingsó in Sweden. The one is an island ої 
primeval land, of wonderment, of fairyland, set in 
the midst of fat and prosaic south of England scen- 
ery, as much apart from its surroundings as though 
oceans isolated it. The other is an island in Lake 
Vettern, which was, before old Sweden rose above 
the waves. Even its geological formation is all its 
own, most ancient, and like nothing else. As in the 
New Forest, the surrounding land is government 
property, and Visingsö is even of greater historical 
interest than the English site. 

“Two schools already established as result of 
this Crusade; and others to be founded in time in 
Holland, Germany, Wales, Geneva — the seeds of 
them sown, so to say, and to bear fruit as the right 
moment for each country arrives." 

(CONCLUDED IN NEXT ISSUE) 


Pusric Theosophical Meetings are conducted every 
Sunday night in San Diego at 8:15 at the Isis Thea- 
ter, by students of Lomaland assisted by children of 
the Raja Yoga School. Theosophical subjects pertain- 
ing to all departments of thought and all conditions 
of life are presented. Excellent music is rendered by 
students of the Isis Conservatory of Music of Loma- 
land, and Theosophical literature may be purchased. 
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Another Evidence of the Wide-Spread Influence of 
Theosophical Ideals 
CONTEMPORARY gives some space 
to what it terms “ an interesting exper- 
iment ” which is to be tried the coming 
season with the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, and observes: 


The idea of a world-famous organization depart- 
ing from the usual custom of playing in the full view 
of the audience, to playing behind a screen, is not 
unique, but it is almost, if not absolutely, without 
precedent in this country. : .. Whatever the result, 
it is a departure from usual customs which is being 
watched with interest on all sides. 


The statement but serves to recall a num- 
ber of other instances in which this or that 
advanced idea or departure is announced as 
being “absolutely new," " unprecedented,” 
“а great advance step” and the like, by 
guileless writers who, not knowing that the 
“new ideas ” in question are identical with 
those put forward and practically applied 
by Katherine Tingley years ago, quite will- 
ingly write down what they are told. Up- 
wards of ten years ago, when Katherine 
Tingley began her work in music and classic 
drama, she inaugurated the then absolutely 
novel custom of having the musicians play 
behind a screen. Vine-hung. bowered and 
‘beautiful, it always was, for as those know 
who have ever attended any of her great 
‘meetings, concerts or dramatic perform- 
ances the world over, no pains are spared 
to give the whole stage that touch of nature 
and beauty that the old Greeks so loved. 
Yet hidden the performers always were. 
That was insisted upon, and it is still the 
custom at all Universal Brotherhood and 
Theosophical Society meetings the world 
‘over, except in certain cases where child- 
ren or young students appear solo or en- 
semble, and when Katherine Tingley feels 
that they need and should be permitted to 
have the experience of the usual platform 
appearance. | 

Probably few of the many innovations 
made by Katherine Tingley have aroused 
<omment more general and more wholly fav- 
orable among the cultured classes than the 
one referred to. Undisturbed — one comes 
very near writing " undismayed" — by the 
personality of the performers, with naught 
appealing to eye and sense save that beauty 
which Nature holds forever secure from the 
possible and wretched rivalry of counterfeit, 
with naught save the impersonal and the 
beautiful between the soul of the hearer 
and the soul of the music itself, the listener 
15 lifted into a new world of feeling and aspir- 
ation. Опе writes “new world” advisedly. 
Those who have heard the Point Loma orches- 
tra, or the younger organization now so mod- 
estly wearing its own laurels, our Raja Yoga 
Orchestra, at the usual Sunday night meetings 
in the city — just a wealth of measured sweet- 
ness coming from somewhere behind banks of 
palm and blossom — have invariably said, 
" What a revelation! А method superb in its 
results, daring in its conception, too, in these 


days of personal bidding for applause!" Tour- 
ists have come here from all over the world, 
musicians of highest standing not alone from 
Boston but New York as well, cultured and 
traveled Europeans, all have echoed the cry, 
“Tt is a revelation! Yet who would dare to 
try it in the world? Would our best musicians 
submit? Would they not feel that they were 
being obscured? And would the curiosity- 
seeking part of the public be satisfied? " and 
so on. 

If anything were needed to prove the exist- 
ence, so to speak, of Marconi messages on 
the mind and soul planes, constantly recurring 
evidences such as the step about to be taken 
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NE who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, [ triumph, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


"No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s worktime, 


Greet the unseen with a cheer! 

Bid him forward, breast and back, as either should be, 

Strive and thrive! cry *Speed,—fight on, fare ever, 
There as here." — Browning 


by the Director of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra would be sufficient. As Katherine 
Tingley has pointed out to her students again 
and again. these high and impersonal Theo- 
sophical ideals are in the very air we breathe 
and those whose hearts and minds are at- 
tuned, even to a degree, to humanitv's deeper 
needs will sense them. But is it not time 
for those who by their writings reach many 
thousands, to post themselves a bit as to the 
aims and activities of the Universit Dro- 


THERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SocikTy, not 
only in Point Loma but all over the world? 
Within the month a magazine containing an 
account of a certain Agricultural and Indus- 
trial School for boys in Italy found its way 
to the editor’s desk. The author of the article 
— who is, by the way, an American — closed 
by commending this plan to the good people 
of California, that state so like Italy in its cli- 
mate and skies, and suggesting that a similar 
school be started here (! ) — all in serenest ig- 
norance of the fact that in her Forestry De- 
partment at Point Loma Katherine Tingley 
has long been carrying out the very plan sug- 
gested, with the difference of its being com- 
prehensive, thorough, and scientific! 

Some benevolent person should start a 
“Traveling Fund for Writers," or perhaps а 
new kind of " Correspondence Bureau," so 
that those who have to do with the educa- 
tion of the public will not continue to give 
so many evidences of their limited know- 
ledge. "The American reporter is often 
termed ubiquitous. yet there would seem to 
be many places into which his mind has 
not wandered, to say the least. 

Dut are not all these things signs of the 
times? Are they not prophecies of a newer, 
richer, more golden, because less personal, 
age? Theosophy is rising, a giant-raved 
sun, to the very zenith of the great mental 
sky that overarches the world of the phvs- 
ical, and the result is that a new day is 
dawning and those who are climbing to- 
wards the heights, by whatsoever path, are 
among the first to see it. And to all such 
we bid “God speed!" STUDENT 
A New Note in Music Criticism 

HILIP HALE, the Boston music critic 
whose writings are quoted by the music 
journals of two continents, gives the 

following sympathetic and scholarly critique 
of Maud Powell's recent rendering of the 
new Sibelius Concerto. Hardly any work 
has been less understood, both by its ad- 
mirers and by those who declared it icon- 
oclastic and unmusical, than this heroic new 
work of the Finnish composer, Sibelius, which 
was played for the first time in America by 
Maud Powell. 
As revealing some of the higher qualities 


‘of criticism the following paragraphs are of 


special interest to Theosophists, and to all, for 
that matter, who are tired of the usual music 
critic strain. Behind some of the lines is al- 
most the ring of the Kalevala. To quote: 


Thirty years ago Thomas Hardy declared that 
haggard Egdon Heath appealed to “a subtler and 
scarcer instinct, to а more recently learned emotion 
than that which responds to the sort of beauty called 
charming." Не questioned whether the exclusive 
reign of orthodox beauty was not approaching its 
last quarter. “The new Vale of Tempe may he а 
gaunt waste in Thule: human souls may find them- 
selves in closer and closer harmony with external 
things wearing a somberness distasteful to our race 
when it was young.” 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 17) 
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Heimweh 
HAVE you not heard of the land where 
Beauty and Love are eternal, 
Where from the fullness of life 
nothing is ever withdrawn, 
Save that a clear pure stream, with 
imperceptible current, 

Glides through the Lake of Peace 
into the Ocean of Joy? 
Here, on this bloodstained Earth, 

that land has never existed: 
Here is no lake of peace, here is no ocean of joy; 
And if the rivers flow, they move to their own 
destruction, 
Lured into stormy seas foul with the wrecks of the 
Past. 
Not in a group like ours, one sun with his handful 
of planets, 
Riding obscurely alone, lost in a corner of Space, 
Nor in such nobler worlds as the gorgeous suns of 


Orion, 

Nor in those uttermost orbs ne'er to be noted or 
known; 

Not in all these is the land where Beauty and Love 
are eternal, 


Where in a dream of delight spirits united abide. 

For there is never an orb but is molded of change- 
able matter, 

Shaped by the lapse of time, bound to its own little 
curve, 

Fused into form after form, one mode succeeding 
another, 

But, whatsoever it be, dead as the heart of a stone. 

These cannot yield us our quest, the limitless life 
that we long for, 

These cannot offer a place meet for the souls of the 
just: 

Nay, we may search with our eyes through the 
splendid expanse of the heavens, 

Roving from star to star, wistfully seeking a home; 

But there is none to be found, nor can be, in such 
a Creation, 

Made but of tangible stuff, drifting like us to its 
doom. 

Look to the light of God, the core of ultimate Being, 

Safe from the thraldom of sense, not to be touched 
with decay: 

There, only there, is the land where Beauty and 
Love are eternal ; 

There is our haven of rest; there is the home of 
the soul.— (From the London Spectator) 


The above poem gives a curious idea of 
the universe and its relation to Deity. One 
cannot help speculating as to the possible mean- 
ing of such a vast creation, with its systems 
upon systems of worlds so beautifully de- 
cribed, if no home is ever to be found in 
"such a creation.” Indeed the words just 
quoted seem to imply a rebuke to God; his 
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creation is described as a cynical materialist 
might describe it, and yet we are told to look 
to his light for our home. Man himself is 
“ drifting to his doom,” and yet is a prospect- 
ive partaker in the eternal bliss. 

It is impossible to blame the poet of so 
dreary a universe for longing after a beautiful 
heaven; but one cannot quite grasp the meta- 
physics which places the "core of ultimate 
being" where cores are never found — outside 
the fruit. Itis an extraordinary dualism which 
places the core of ultimate being apart from 
the whole manifested universe, which is regard- 
ed as a sort of gigantic and beautiful mistake. 

To other poets this universe has seemed the 
vesture of the Eternal Power; for them the 
rivers have not flowed to their own destruction, 
lured by a malicious sea, nor the distant suns 
and their planets pursued a lonely futile path 
in space. They have found in the world some- 
thing more than “tangible stuff." 

A Theosophist would humbly suggest that 
we can look to the “light of God” in this 
world and seek in the core of our own being 
for a “haven of rest” and a “lake of peace 
safe from the thraldom of sense.” 

It is a voice of almost despair, speaking of 
great discouragement in life. Апа does not 
literature, whether in history or science, en- 
courage such dark and angry views of the 
universe? But surely some poets have sung 
a more heroic strain than this supine and dis- 
couraged attitude before life. Such an atti- 
tude is not worthy of Man, “created in God's 
own image"; and many men, feeling their 
divinity, have chosen to regard themselves as 
vicegerents on earth of the Eternal Power, 
with a mission to bestir themselves and do 
what they can to make it a “home of Love 
and Beauty.” Man has the eternal Will and 
Intelligence, infinite in its potentiality, however 
imperfect its present actuality. What is he 
to do with this prerogative? To lay it down 
like a fainthearted warrior? Well, be it so; 
but then what about the “ Land where Beauty 


and Love are eternal”? Will 
eternal Beauty and Love fall into 
the lap of the fainthearted war- 
rior who declines the combat? 
Other poets have sung that 
Beauty and Love are the reward 
of the brave, and even orthodox 
Western religion has a saying, 
“No Cross, no Crown." 

The human soul has oftentimes 
to be pressed very hard ere it 
can be roused to dare and to declare that, 
come what may, it will make for itself a haven 
of peace which naught shall avail to destroy. 
Yet many poets have sung of the invincible 
might of the Will, the infinite resources of the 
Soul, and the empire which man has in himself. 
The only way to invoke Eternal Power is to 
call it forth into action in our own being, not 
to lie down and expect it to manifest itself 
miraculously from without. Shame that the 
repining soul should ever allow itself to be 
beguiled by voices that seek to charm away its 
self-dependence by fixing its longings on a 
visionary reward—not now but then, not 
here but there! The time for action is always 
Now; the place HERE. The eternal Home of 
Love and Beauty is no place for people who 
cannot fulfil their purposes in this world; un- 
less indeed we are to imagine a home of coni- 
forts and potted flowers for spiritual invalids. 

It is the opinion of Theosophists that the 
doctrine of looking upon this world as a place 
of sorrow, destined merely as the prelude to 
a life of eternal bliss, is both the effect and the 
cause of human weakness and misery; for 
it deprives Man of all sense of worthiness and 
all incentive to noble effort. Its worst results 
have been seen in the monastic seclusion which 
withdraws men altogether from the duties of 
life, and it is like the fanatical austerity which 
leads to unnatural vice by disparaging healthy 
and natural enjoyment. Nowadays we have. 
like Milton's Satan, created, as it were, a world 
of our own out of this dreary mass of revolv- 
ing dirt upon which God has cast us— the 
world as known to science; and the above 
poem represents this scientific brain-created 
world in sharp contrast with the world of 
harmony from which the poet seems to have 
been cast out. 

Theosophists believe that the eternal home 
of Beauty and Love is within the human Soul, 
where it was originally placed by the Divine 
Powers that breathed their spirit into human 
clay. They believe that it is to be found there; 
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that it must be won by effort, fought for; 
and that it is worth winning and fighting for. 
And besides Beauty and Love, they recognize 
the existence and value of certain sterner vir- 
tues, without which the panoply of the Soul 
would be incomplete. They realize that every- 
thing that has ever been achieved was achieved 
by people who had the courage to act here 
and now, not by dreamers who wait for things 
to come to them; and that the planets may 
well go on whirling in their orbs indefinitely, 
and nothing come of it, so far as Man is con- 
cerned, unless Man, the highest manifestation 
of Divinity on earth, takes up his task and 
determines to comport himself like a Man. 
They recognize fully the weakness of humanity 
as it is at present, but they recognize also the 
never-dying Divine Spark in humanity; and 
they believe that from that Spark can grow a 
Power and Light that will transform the world. 
The universe is infinite in its potentiality; its 
outward seeming is simply what we make it. 
That we can see so little of it is due to the 
limitations we impose upon our minds. There 
is infinitely more in life, and more in the uni- 
verse, than we have yet discovered; for it is 
the container of all; and it needs but the awak- 
ening of the Soul-life in humanity for these 
hidden beauties to be brought to light. There- 
fore Theosophy exhorts man to cherish his 
highest ideals of Beauty and Love, of Strength 
and Purity, and to use his God-given powers 
in the unceasing endeavor to realize those 
ideals in the circumstances in which he finds 
himself. In fact it teaches Duty to the Truth, 
lovalty to one’s best, the study and practice 
of human perfection; and, instead of longing 
and repining, the cultivation of Divine Har- 
mony and Joy within the sanctuary of the 
Heart — the Temple of Deity. STUDENT 


“The Balance Principle in Man" 

N Theosophical teachings man is spoken of 
as a "seven-fold being," our composite 
natures from spirit to body consisting of 

seven principles or divisions. Of these the 
Higher are three: Spirit, Soul, and Mind; 
and the lower four: the desires, physical life, 
invisible model body, and the outer shell or 
physical body that we see. These four lower 
principles are often taken to be the man, and 
the chief activities of earth-life confined to 
the satisfaction of the desires in connexion 
with objective life and the gratification of the 
senses. Indeed, the desire principle in its low- 
er aspect is the ruling factor with the vast 
majority at this stage of evolution. “ Behind 
will stands desire," is one of the wise sayings 
of the ancients. 

Listen now to the words of that true Teach- 

er of Theosophv, William Q. Judge: 

This fourth principle is the balance principle of 

the whole seven. It stands in the middle, and from 


it the ways go up and down. . .. The desires and 
passions therefore have two aspects, the one being 
low and the other high. . . . The low is that shown 
by the constant placing of the consciousness entirely 
below in the body and the astral (model) body; 
the higher comes from the influence of and aspira- 
tion to the trinity above. 


And with man himself, the immortal Ray, 
the Thinker and Mind in man, who incarnates 
in the vehicle provided by the lower four, lies 
the power to purify and raise the desires and 
carry humanity onward and upward to the 
status of Gods. 

William Q. Judge likens the balance prin- 
ciple to Libra in the path of the Sun, the 
latter representing the real man, who, reach- 
ing the zodiacal sign Libra, trembles in the 
balance; should he recede worlds would be 
destroyed, but going onward the upward sweep 
of progress is maintained. So it is with man; 
but our choice, bewildered among the desires 
grown strong with exercise, is often feeble 
and faltering, and the many knocks that fall 
to the lot of the uncertain shuffler are often 
ours before we take a strong and certain stand 
for the unselfish against the selfish life. 

How hopeful then is Reincarnation, how 
cheering to know that our failures to live 
up to our higher possibilities are not final if 
we aspire to do better; death is but a rest 
from effort for a season to gain strength for 
the completion of our task in the next earth- 
life, or those succeeding it. It is the trans- 
mutation of desire that opens the door to free- 
dom and makes man one of the Elder Brothers, 
the Saviors and Spiritual Teachers of man- 
kind. It is the great dragon that must be slain 
before the prince is freed from enchantment 
and comes into his kingdom as joint heir with 
the Christos principle which overshadoweth 
all men. E. I. W. 


A Chattering World 

ERILY is ours a civilization of babble. 

We talk and talk forever upon every- 

thing, and then complain that we have no 
nerve energy. Duilding, whether of continents 
or brain cells, is done in silence, and there is 
no silence anywhere in town or country. We 
cannot even have silence with ourselves; the 
chatter of mind is even then more insistent 
than that of tongue. А newspaper is a pic- 
ture of our minds, a welter of shrieking no- 
things. We are the very incompetents of the 
ages. 

It is an age of doubt. Why should it not 
be? We cannot hold our minds still long 
enough to know anything, cannot hold any 
thought steady enough to sink it down on to 
truth. When shall we learn that truth does not 
arise from the mind, does not originate there, 
but enters like rays of light in the momentary 
pauses of chatter? Only in mental silence can 
the soul speak. 

Our bodies are prematurely worn out by the 
ceaseless rattle of mind. Brain cells give way; 
we have no memories. We are universally 
victims of neurasthenia, insomnia, headache, 
and in the front of us is always the abyss 
of drug-taking. 

All our ways and behavior show our servi- 
tude to our incompetent but dominant minds. 
We walk hurriedly, uncertainly. We surround 
ourselves with an ever increasing perplexity 
and profuseness of possessions, the sugges- 
tions of ceaselessly acting minds over which we 


have utterly lost control. Our food must have 
a hundred flavors, and we need ten dishes 
where one would suffice. Dress becomes more 
complex, and its fashion changes weekly. We 
read in our magazines and newspapers of all 
things on earth, understand nothing thoroughly 
and remember nothing. We patronize and in- 
vent a thousand time-saving devices, and do 
nothing with the time saved. We rush upon 
schemes to make money, and do not know what 
to do with it when it is made. 

In a word, it is an insane civilization. It 
is a civilization that has lost control of mind; 
and mind uncontrolled, mind dominating, is 
mind insane. Judgment and will are not of 
the mind; they have a higher source. 

We must teach our children silence — if 
we are too far gone to learn it ourselves. 
They at least can be led to understand that 
real truth comes into mind listening to its own 
central voice, not into mind chattering with 
itself, making plans, throwing up the débris 
of memories, or racing forward along the blind 
paths of anticipation. They can learn from 
the silence the forgotten art of holding the 
mind upon what they will, holding it until it 
sees, until it unfolds all the implications and 
connexions of that on which it is placed; of 
making it an instrument of understanding. a 
lens, a mirror, instead of a screen with a thou- 
sand changeful and delusive iridescences of 
its own. Thus they can know where we fit- 
fullv hope, be assured where we doubt, and 
drink spiritual life in the waters of the silence 
that to us is nothing. L. R. 


Hoarded Benevolence 

GNORANCE of one of the laws of human 

nature often keeps back fairly well-mean- 

ing and unselfish people from some of 
their best work. A man who invests money 
does not expect to get an instalment of inter- 
est the very moment he has posted his check. 
Yet these people will not invest a right action 
or a right mental effort because the return of 
result delays. They will not return good for 
evil, not because they themselves feel very 
evilly, not because they cannot forgive, not 
because they do not know the inner peace and 
strength that forgiveness brings; but because 
the evil-doer appears to be unchanged in the 
hardness of his evil. He goes on as before. 
The policy of non-resistance appears to them 
to be futile and forceless. 

The law they might have used, but do not, 
is partly known to science. To forgive a man 
is a piece of work done on his nature, a bit of 
capital invested for him. So is any act of 
returning good for evil. So is any piece of 
self-sacrifice in anyone's best interest. So is 
any kindly thought of a man now or usually 
in a bad temper or habitually hard and unjust. 
So is the mere silence of mind and lip in the 
face of an injury or insult. 

The results may appear tomorrow, or in a 
year, or in another life. But they are absolute- 
ly sure, for work has been done, capital has 
been put to interest in an unfailingly honest 
quarter. Practice increases, of course, this 
divine power of help; and its strength is not 
only in proportion to the depth of the inner 
life, but its everv use develops that life. 

Those who will not throw good work into 
the world, or any fraction of the world, when- 
ever opportunity offers, are starving them- 
selves and tying their own hands. STUDENT 
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REBIRTH 
EATH, so called, is but old matter dressed 
In some new form. And in a varied vest 
From tenement to tenement, though tossed, 
The soul is still the same, the figure only lost: 
And, as the softened wax new seals receives, 
This face assumes, and that impression leaves, 
Now called by one, now by another name, 


The form is only changed, the wax is still the same. 
— Ovid, Dryden’s translation 


. THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
Js 


Please explain what is meant by 
the term “ Sutratma,” which I 
times as describing man's 


Question 


have noticed 
individuality. 


several 


The best answer to this will 
Answer be found in the Key to Theo- 
sophy. Sütrátmà means literally thread-soul, 
and the imagery means that as beads are strung 
upon a thread so are the many lives of man 
strung upon Sütrátmà, the golden thread of 
immortal life. It is the real individual, and 
the following is said regarding it by Madame 
Blavatsky in The Key to Theosophy: 


In the Hindü sacred books it is said that that 
which undergoes periodical incarnation is the s&trát- 
má, which means literally the “Thread Soul" It 
is a synonym of the reincarnating Ego — Manas con- 
joined with Buddhi—which absorbs the тапаѕіс 
recollections of all our preceding lives. It is so 
called because, like the pearls on a thread, so is the 
long series of human lives strung together on that 
one thread. In one of the Upanishads these recur- 
rent births are likened to the life of a mortal which 
oscillates periodically between sleep and waking. 


It is furthermore taught in Theosophy that 
at death those who have lived good and noble 
lives see this golden thread and the pearls 
which are strung upon it. 


Very good and holy men see, we are taught, not 
only the life they are leaving, but even several pre- 
ceding lives in which were produced the causes that 
made them what they were in the life just closing. 
They recognize the law of Karma in all its mdjesty 
and justice. 


As further explanation we will add one 
more extract from The Key to Theosophy: 


The spiritual Ego of man moves in eternity like 
a pendulum between the hours of birth and death. 
But if these hours, marking the periods of life ter- 
` restrial and life spiritual, are limited in their duration, 
and even if the very number of such stages in Eter- 
nity between sleep and awakening, illusion and reality, 
has its beginning and its end, on the other hand the 
spiritual pilgrim is eternal. And so the only reality 
in our conception is the hours of man’s post-mortem 
life, when, disembodied — during the period of that 
pilgrimage which we call "the cycle of rebirths" — 
he stands face to face with truth, and not the mirages 
of his transitory earthly existences. Such intervals, 
however, their limitation notwithstanding, do not 
prevent the ‘Ego, while ever perfecting itself. from 
following undeviatingly, though gradually and slowly, 
the path to its last fransformation, when, having 
reached its goal, it becomes a divine being. These 
intervals and stages help toward this final result in- 
stead of hindering it; and without such limited in- 
tervals the divine Ego could never reach its ultimate 
goal. I have given you once already a familiar illus- 
tration by comparing the Ego, or the individuality, 
to an actor, and its numerous and various incarna- 
tions to the parts it plays. Will you call these parts or 
their costumes the individuality of the actor himself? 


Like that actor, the Ego is forced, during the cycle 
of necessity, which continues up to the very thresh- 
old of paranirvana, to play many parts which may 
be unpleasant to it. But as the bee collects its honey 
from every flower, leaving the rest as food for the 
earthly worms, so does our spiritual individuality, 
whether we call it Sütrátmá or Ego. Collecting from 
every terrestrial personality into which Karma forces 
it to incarnate, the nectar alone of the spiritual 
qualities and self-consciousness, it unites all these 
into one whole, and emerges from its chrysalis as 
the glorified Dhyàn Chohan. So much the worse for 
those terrestrial personalities from which it could 
collect nothing. Such personalities assuredly cannot 
consciously outlive their terrestrial existence. 
STUDENT 
« 


А . sai h 
Question It is so often said that Theosophy 

is for all men, and yet there are 
comparatively but few who declare their acceptance 
of its teachings. What would you say, then, to 


a man who asked “ What is there in Theosophy for’ 


me?" and gave that as his excuse for taking no 
further interest in it? 


It is well to remember the 
Answer position. that is taken by the 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL 
Society, that it does not proselytize or seek 
to make converts of any against their will, 
but presents the message of the teachings ої 
Theosophy to all, and by the lives of its mem- 
bers and by their work seeks to set an example 
that shall be a living demonstration of its 
truth. 

The question “ What is there in it for me,” 
is indicative of the pervading spirit in the 
world today, selfishness, which, as Katherine 
Tingley has said, is the insanity of the age. 
Men look for profit, for personal gain in all 
that they do, and the money standard or its 
equivalent is, in the majority of cases, that by 
which they judge even the most sacred things 
of life. 

This is not the only age in which this atti- 
tude has prevailed, but it would seem to be 
more accentuated now than at any other time, 
and where one finds a few earnest seekers 
after truth for the sake of the help that they 
may render humanity, we find a hundred others 
who seek for knowledge only that they may 
gain a power over their fellow men and use 
it for their selfish ends, who take the teachings 
of Theosophy and peddle them out as their 
own, demanding money in payment, holding 
classes for " spiritual " instruction, for which 
they charge a fee or exact contributions that 
they may fill their own pockets. Alas for 
poor humanity that it should be so imposed 
upon! Alas that it has so little discrimination 
and knows not that the things of the spirit 
can never be bought or sold. 

The beautiful appeal of the old Hebrew pro- 
phet comes to mind: 


Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ve to the waters, 
and he that hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat; 
уса, come, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price. 
that which is not bread, and vour labor for that 
which satistieth not? 


Truly that which the false teachers otfer 
is not bread, for though they may use the 
words and the books of the ancient wisdom, 
the life-giving spirit is not there; it is only the 
form, the semblance, the letter. The living 
spirit must come from the heart of the 
teacher, and can never reside in the heart of 


Wherefore do ye spend money for 


him who seeks for gain or teaches for a price. 

Perhaps after all for the man who asks 
“What is there in Theosophy for me?" it 
may be there is nothing but a warning, whether 
he heeds it or not, namely, that he must reap 
what he sows. Perhaps he is not ready to take 
up the study, and needs more of the bitter 
experiences of life to burn their impress upon 
his soul until at last he shall cry out for light. 
Perhaps from his present view-point Theoso- 
phy might appear to menace him with the loss. 
of what in his present condition he holds most 
dear — of all that gratifies his selfish desires. 
He cannot yet see that “he that saveth his 
life shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for 
my sake, the same shall be saved." 

The life that we are so afraid to lose is the 
lower selfish life, the life of personal desires 
and gratification or of personal ambitions, 
sometimes taking the most subtle and refined 
forms of intellectual attainment and pursuits. 
So long as we hold these so dear and as the 
chief things in life, we are blinded to the in- 
comparable joy and beauty of the higher life. 
To reach the new and promised land we must 
leave the old, we must be willing to set out 
across the ocean, not skirting the shores, not 
clinging to the old land, but away from it, 
steering out into the open, until not the faint- 
est vestige of even the highest peaks of the 
old land can be seen. If we keep our eyes 
but upon the water it is indeed trackless, yet 
if we look up we know we are not without а 
guide, for the whole heaven is studded with 
stars by which we may guide our course to 
the promised haven. 

Theosophy only has a message for those who 
will listen. For those who will not, Nature 
teaches in other ways. Yet we know that the 
man who today exclaims “ What is there in it 
for me?” will one day return and ask for its 
guidance. There is, however, another side to 
this subject, and that is, our responsibility as 
students of Theosophy to such a man, and to 
all who are indifferent. It is that we show by 
our lives that there is in Theosophy in very 
truth something for us, and make our lives ат 
example of the truth of its teachings. 

STUDENT 


INQUIRER. But how did this system come to be put 
forward just now? 

THEOSOPHIST. Just because the time was 
found to be ripe—~a fact shown by the 
determined efforts of so many earnest stu- 
dents to reach the truth, at whatever cost 
and wherever it may be concealed. Seeing 
this, its custodians permitted that some por- 
tions at least of that truth should be pro- 
claimed. Had the formation of the Theo- 
sophical Society been postponed a few vears 
longer. one half of the civilized nations . 
would have become by this time rank mater- 
ialists, and the other half anthropomorphists 
and phenomenalists. 

Ing. Are we to regard Theosophy in any way as 
a revelation? 

Тнко. In no way whatever, not even in the 
sense of a new and direct disclosure from 
some higher, supernatural, or, at least, super- 
human beings; but only in the sense of an 
"unveiling" of old — very old — truths to 
minds hitherto ignorant of them — ignorant 
even of the existence and preservation of 
any such archaic knowledge. — H. P. Blav- 
atsky in The Key to Theosophy 
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The Gem of the Seas 
ACK of material causes which produce 
progress, or are responsible for non-pro- 
gress, are the immaterial ones, the ethical 
and psychical. Back of these latter are those 
which are still more subtle. The most material 
are the most easily traceable; the less material 
less so. 

The exercise of the higher qualities will 
result in outer well-being just as surely as in 
internal development. The grandeur and glor- 
ies of past civilizations were due, in their in- 
' ception, to the existence of spiritual elevation 
and the working of beneficent forces. The 
deceptive display of those civilizations, preced- 
ing their extinguishment, was the inevitable 
resultant of the misdirection and misapplication 
of the knowledge which had been attained 
and the forces which had been made operative 
before deterioration set in. 

What is true of the past still holds good. 
In some sections there is a lurid flare, mistak- 
enly imagined by some to be a true enlighten- 
ment. In other sections a true enlightenment 
is indeed becoming manifest. This enlighten- 
ment attracts less attention than the evanescent 
glare; yet, nevertheless, it already begins to 
furnish incentives, knowledge, and conditions, 
the results of which are observable in budding 
material prosperity.. 


From Cuba, so appropriately called the | 


“Gem of the Seas,” come reports of most 
satisfactory advances on all material lines. 
Those who know her inner story know some- 
thing of the finer forces there at work. Points 
brought out by The Havana Post are sub- 
stantially as follows: 


CUBA’S POPULATION INCREASED 29 PER CENT 
IN EIGHT YEARS. 


Official Census Report shows that the island 
has a population of 2,082,282. 

Pinar del Rio leads in per cent of gain since 
last census, with Oriente (Santiago) a close 
second. Pinar del Rio is at the western ex- 
tremity of the island; Oriente (Santiago) at 
the eastern extremity. The former gained 39 
per cent in population; the latter 38 per cent. 
Pinar had 173,083 population in 1889; now it 
has 240.781. Santiago, in 1889, had 327,716 
population; this year her total is 453,782. 

Santiago’s increase in population is consid- 
ered as a great “ boost” for the mining indus- 
try in Cuba, showing its growing importance. 
Tron ore in large quantities has been discovered 
in Santiago province and while there has not 
been a great deal of noise made about it, the 
fact that the province is only outdistanced in 
the per cent of its growth by Pinar argues 
much. 

Pinar del Rio, as is well known, is the great 
tobacco-producing section of Cuba and the 
greatest in the world. Tobacco being so staple 
a crop and the returns so sure it would natur- 
ally follow that development and population 
should increase there more surely than else- 
where. 

Tobacco by no means deserves all the credit 
for attracting settlers to Pinar, however, for 
that province has developed wonderfully dur- 
ing the last few years in fruit-growing. 

Large tracts of land have been developed 
by land companies and individuals and many 
persons have settled there to make their homes. 
The continual growth proves the actual value 
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of the land for fruit-cultivation. Lumber and 
cattle as well as mining have had a large share 
in bringing Santiago to the front. 

Cuba is in the Torrid Zone, but being in 
the northern portion of it, and being favored 
with cooling sea breezes, the climate is not 
oppressively hot. Per contra, the cold air cur- 
rents from the North, which might blow down 
during the winter months, are inhibited by the 
Bahamas, so that frost is unknown. The 
palms, the bananas, the cocoanuts, and the 
other growths, unfamiliar to those bred in 
northern latitudes, add their own individual 
charms to a landscape abounding in all attract- 
iveness. 

Anent the foregoing it is interesting to note 
that the Raja Yoga Schools in Cuba had their 
inception in Oriente (Santiago), and that they 
were next inaugurated in Pinar del Rio, they 
being established there at the most urgent 
solicitation of its people. Curiously, the names 
of the places where the Raja Yoga Schools 
were started in the United States and in Cuba, 
are almost identical. In the first country they 
were started at San Diego, sometimes called 
Port Orient; in the second at Santiago, now 
called Oriente. Is this accident? Or is it due 
to the touch of those benign but hidden prompt- 


"ings which are ceaselessly operative for the 


uplifting of humanity and have so much to do 
with even material well-being? H. T. P. 


The Bélin Process of Telephotography 
EDOUARD BÉLIN has invented a 

e process which transmits photographs 
more perfectly than that invented by 
Professor Korn. The description is as follows: 
First the variations in shading of the photo- 
graph are translated into variations of surface 
relief. This is done by making what photo- 
graphers call a carbon print of the photograph. 
In this carbon print the shades stand in greater 
or less relief according to their intensity in 
the original photograph. Although the varia- 
tions of relief are almost too small to be felt 
by the touch, they are large enough to move 
the short arm of a lever which is caused to 
travel all over the carbon print, following a 
spiral path in which the lines are one-sixth of a 
millimeter apart. The stylus of this lever has 
a fine sapphire point, and thus follows the vari- 
ations of relief very accurately. The long arm 
of this lever of course multiplies the amplitude 
of the oscillations of the short arm; and this 
long arm actuates a rheostat, which is an 
instrument for producing variations in the 
strength of current in an electric circuit. In 
fact the long arm of the lever winds and un- 
winds a bobbin of wire, thus throwing more or 
less wire into the circuit and varying the 
resistance and hence the current strength. 
Having thus translated the variations of shad- 
ing in the photograph into variations of 
strength in a current, these variations of cur- 
rent strength can of course be sent along a wire 
to the required distance, and the next question 
is how to translate them back into variations 
of shading, thereby producing another picture 
corresponding with the original. To effect 
this we must have a sensitive paper in a dark 


chamber, and over its surface must pass a. 


point of light. This point of light must vary 
in intensity correspondingly with the shading 
of the original picture, and must pass over the 
sensitive paper in the same spiral path as the 


sapphire point passed over the original picture. 
All this is effected by the fluctuating electric 
current. This current moves, through an elec- 
tro-magnetic apparatus, a small mirror which 
reflects a beam fror a Nernst lamp. The re- 
flected beam falls upon a sheet of glass tinted 
in graduated colors from end to end; and ac- 
cording to the varying position of the beam it 
passes through different parts of this color- 
scale, thus acquiring greater or less intensity. 
A lens brings back the beam always to the 
same point on the sensitive paper. Finally 
an apparatus moves the paper about behind the 
beam, in the aforesaid spiral path, and the 
picture is reproduced. T. 


A New Note in Music Criticism 
(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 13) 

The violin concerto of Sibelius, and in fact the 
symphonies of this composer, recall this saying of 
Hardy. The somberness of this Finn is not an affect- 
ation; it is not worn as a costume for a masquerade; 
it is constitutional; it is the color of his natural 
speech. It is not the expression of a peevish pessi- 
mist; it is broad and deep and elemental. There is 
something titanic about it. It is as though the com- 
poser were still under the spell of the old Northern 
mythology. There is the thought of the rhapsodic 
bard; there is the suggestion of the Saga. Look 
at the face of this composer. Mark the firmness, 
the determination, the grimness of the expression. 
Would you expect genteel phrases, sugared sensuous- 
ness, irresistible appeals to palpitating ladies from 
such a man? 

The first movement is as a Bardic improvisation. 
It is in a sense emotional, yet its emotional cffect 
on an audience will be slight until the audience is 
accustomed to this strange language. The second 
movement is one of grand and constant beauty. The 
long melody is as the large utterance of an carly 
goddess. It is shot through with emotion of the 
noblest kind. This mood is established at once and 
it is not changed or lessened. There is no reminder 
of composer or interpreter. 

The music is not laboriously invented, it did not 
come to Sibelius by accident as he was asking for 
a theme. The finale is not a perfunctorily brilliant 
ending written because no concerto should be without 
a finale. It has marked character, a character con- 
sistent with what has gone before. In the aggressive 
lightness of the opening measures there is the play- 
fulness of a cave man, rude exultation at the sight 
of more friendly nature after long hibernation. 

No mere virtuoso greedy for popular favor would 
choose this concerto for personal display. Madame 
Powell has never been in the habit of setting applause 
traps. I know of no violinist now before the public 
who is better entitled to respect and admiration. In 
whatever she has undertaken in the course of her 
long and honorable career, she has been true to her- 
self and to art in its highest form. No merchant ever 
trafficked in her heart. To speak of her mechanism 
at this late day would be an impertinence, for her 
abilities have long been recognized by two contin- 
ents.... 

The concerto is not a concerto in the ordinary 
meaning of the term; it is rather a symphonic poem 
with a violin obbligato. : 

The task appointed for conductor and orchestra 
is also one of extreme difficulty, yet the ensemble 
performance was of such a nature that the composer 
was glorified and the occasion made memorable. 


STUDENT 


Electric Light in Mahomet's Sanctuary 

N Imperial Irade has been issued order- 

ing the establishment of electric light- 

ing in the sanctuary of the prophet at 

Medina. This brings up a curious mixture of 

ideas; but strong lights are being turned on 
in many an ancient corner nowadays. Т. 
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THE Christian experiment in 
Christianity's Japan would be much more 
Chances in instructive if it were conduct- 
Japan ed under other conditions. 
The extant conditions do in- 
deed appear to be right enough on the Japan 
side; it is from the Christian side that the 
confusion of the issue arises. Some months 
ago a contemporary published a remarkable 
article by a highly cultured Japanese in which 
the complexities of the problem are thrown on 
the screen with extraordinary clearness. He 
points out that Japan has for half a century 
been refashioning and readjusting herself pol- 
itically and socially faster than spiritually. 


Thus the social changes on their moral side have 
hardly kept pace with the political... . Spiritual 
transformation, as may easily be inferred, has been 
even more delayed than the social. It is true that 
the old feudal ethics, bushido, has been tempered 
into modern patriotism and lovalty, so brilliantly ex- 
emplified during the late war by the entire nation. 
This invaluable moral treasure of Japan, however, 
is not designed to satisfy all the spiritual needs of 


тап. ... Тһе national education and the actual 

conditions of society have not, in 

The Transit a word, been of a nature to fur- 

to Wider nish the individual with a spirit- 
Illumination ual motive in time of peace. 


There is, he thinks, a gen- 
eral subconscious sense of something wanting, 
prevailing most acutely among the middle 
classes, and reaching an even dangerous point 
among the students. The old moral landmarks 
tending to be submerged, what now? The 
danger is lest the coming to full consciousness 
of the question should mean the coming of the 
bleak and sinister answer, nothing. And es- 
pecially are the students, deeply affected by 
imported Western methods and ideas, begin- 
ning to enunciate this answer before they are 
mature enough to have seriously asked the 
question. 


Those of the coarser grain give themselves up in 
bravado and sentimentalism to that false heroism 
[preached by Nietzsche] which sees little reason to 
be ashamed of itself in this society of chaotic in- 
dividualism. ... Students of finer sentiments seek 
satisfaction in a form of art and literature [clearly 
from the West] and a sort of love so sentimental 

and trite as to be almost pathetic 


The Touch to behold. "There are, however, 
of Coming those of nobler instincts who con- 
Fire sciously and violently call for 


truth through whatever channel 
it offers itself. No more eager listeners and sharper 
critics has the Christian minister of Japan met than 
these students. — [Bracketed words mine] 


Christianity offers itself for the difficulty. 
What are its chances? Could it in any case 
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fill the bill? And if so, are its propagandists 
able enough, and united enough to present it 
properly? The writer gives us its history in 
that country so that we may know what the 
people are likely to be thinking of it. 

In the sixteenth century Japan contained a 
very active body of Jesuits whose teachings 
were making considerable headway. 


It was at this point, however, that the Jesuit ex- 
pansion was marred by that intolerance and love of 
power above which men of the sixteenth century 
knew not how to rise. 


They were expelled for meddling in politics. 


The chief reason for excluding European trading 
ships was the danger that they might bring mission- 
aries and tracts. Investigation 
leaves little doubt that the polit- 
ical conduct of the Catholics was 
to a large extent responsible for 
the extension of the policy of se- 
clusion from religion to trade. 


Political 
Effects 


And so matters stood for three centuries. 
In 1872, however, toleration was re-estab- 
lished, and in 1889 was made absolute by a 
clause in the Constitution. Any Japanese may 
believe what he likes. “The ground was 
cleared for a free competition of the religions.” 

Christianity then began to be represented 
by its propagandists as the foundation of that 
Western civilization to which Japanese eyes 
were turning. The author, however, com- 
ments on this contention as “one of the most 
serious intellectual errors of the Church.” 


No student can concede, but the idea still obtains 
among well-meaning missionaries, that Christianity 
is the spirit of the entire body of Western civiliza- 
tion. The examples are too many to be cited to 
show that the so-called progress of the West in 
philosophy and art, in law and constitution, even in 
science and industry, as well as in commercial vera- 
city, is ascribed to the influence of Christiaity. А 

little reflection will make it clear, 


Western it is superfluous to say, that, while 
Civilization much of this progress is owing to 
non-Christian religion, some of its important 


phases have either been independ- 
ent of Christianity, or have even arisen as a protest 
of the mind against the enthralling Church; while 
some others have developed from so diverse and still 
obscure sources, that it would be wide of the mark 
to attribute them all to Christianity. 


Nevertheless the contention was made, was 
accepted, and in no long time met its Nemesis 
— its Karma. After the war with China, Ja- 
pan suddenly found herself face to face with 
some of those Powers whose civilization she 
was imitating and whose religion she was be- 
ing urged to adopt. Europe appeared to be an 
over-strong bully keenly a-grab for whatever 
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he could see. This brought a new view of 
things and there was a great reaction, 


a reaction against Europeanization in general and 
against Christianity in particular. All the important 
arguments once urged by the church now recoiled on 
itself. If Christianity was the motive force that had 
inspired occidental civilization and differentiated it 
from the oriental, was it also re- 
sponsible for the materialistic and 


Ridin y : > 
кзы grasping tendencies manifested by 
9 the Western Powers, and their 
Horses 


subjects among themselves and in 
the East? 


The answer was ready, of course: 


The Christian would now fain modify his old posi- 
tion so radically as to say that his religion was born 
in Asia, and that, in Europe and America, it was 
fighting valiantly with the evils of their civilization. 
Such an idea, however, was as yet ahead of the 
time, the general trend of thought being that Christ- 
ianity was as much foreign to the time-honored 
culture of Japan as to the rising spirit of intense 
patriotism of her subjects. 


This answer from the Christian side took a 
good while to soak in, may not have soaked in 
yet. For two other difficulties have arisen: 


The perils of reaction from the outside world were 
unfortunately aggravated by the internal discord 
among the Christians themselyes. The rise of the 
scientific spirit in historic and theological studies in 
the West was loudly re-echoed by the more suscept- 
ible of Japanese Protestants. The idea of evolution 
as applied to human society and religion had a 
charm for the spirit which had 
triumphed over the traditions of 
the long past... . The Unitarian 
and the Universalist, as well as 
the German Evangelist, found 
ready listeners in Japan, and were even surprised by 
the rise of thinkers more liberal than themselves. 
It was not long before this state of things provoked 
a spirited opposition of the conservative churchmen. 
One is appalled to read today the missionary letters 
ot those days, and-find the opprobrious epithets flung 
at their liberal friends by some of the conservative 
missionaries. The former were “agnostic” and “athe- 
istic," and their ideas were calculated to disturb the 
peace of the church and increase the number of 
renegades. . . . One looks in vain for that over- 
flowing energy and freedom and that co-operation, 
through which alone Christianity might cope with 
the spiritual crisis of the Japanese nation. 

What ails the Christian workers? What deters 
them from hearty co-operation, and chills their in- 
dividual ardor? There is little doubt that the gen- 
eral coolness of the European and American public 
toward .Christianity finds here a reflection... . For 
one scldom meets foreign visitors, or Japanese stud- 
ents who have studied abroad, and who are not min- 
isters, who do not tell him that the church in the 

West is continually in danger of 


Internal 
Discords 


being left behind the outside 
A Church СНЕ са с LUE 
С world, which, they think, it serves 
Behind the : А 
less, and which regards it less 
Times 


highly than at any time since the 
Reformation. 


This is the first difficulty; the propaganda 
is not united; the teachings of the schools are 
too diverse, equally urgent, yet contradictory. 
The Japanese does not know how to get any 
clear idea out of it all. He cannot learn what 
Christianity ts. 

And the second ts that the missionary pro- 
pagandists seem to be in general not equal to 
their task. They cannot put their case so as 
to solve the problems of a subtly intellectual 
and philosophical body of inquirers touched 
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now with a Western scepticism which even in 
the West is gaining ground against the ablest 
and most strenuous defense. 


The reasons for the waning of the missionaries’ 
influence must be many, one being that they do not 
count among themselves so many winning person- 
alities and great intellectual minds as one might 
perhaps expect from their number. . . . Sermons of 
the ordinary missionary are not admired as they 
once were, and sometimes church 
members frankly ask their minis- 


Lack of А sey 
ter to bring them any visiting 
Force and preacher but a missionary. Young 
Intellect ND : 


men, whose expectations are prob- 
ably inordinately high, often ex- 
press their wonder that the missionary dares preach 
with so little fire and so coarse an intellect. These 
may refer to extreme cases, but it remains a fact 
that while the church has been graced with the 
coming of several missionaries of extraordinary mor- 
al power, there have appeared few during the last 
forty years whose minds seemed subtle enough and 
trained enough to make them authorities on Japan- 
ese history and civilization. . . . If we remember that 
the present is a time calling as much for men of 
spiritual insight as of moral force, we cannot but 
regret the want of great intellect among the mission- 
aries. 


If Christianity is to have its case properly 
stated for the Japanese mind — and. it will 
— this must be done by a Christian who is also 
a Theosophist. If the Japanese thinker is 
asked to believe that divine light was fully 
shown to men for the first time 2000 ycars 
ago, he will either take no further notice of 
Christianity (unless he meets with a saner and 
truer presentment), or come to believe that 
there is no such thing as divine light. The 
teachings of Jesus the Christ must be shown 
in their intimate relation to those of other 
Teachers; the Teachers must be shown in un- 
broken line down the ages, not beginning with 
Jesus nor to end with him; men who had 
achieved unity with the Divine, who taught 
that all men may do the same, and taught 
from one or another aspect of the one divine 
wisdom — Theosophy — what was most fitted 
for their time and people. HERBERT CORYN 


Modernism in the Thirteenth Century 
NDER this head a correspondent to the 
London Times narrates a struggle be- 
tween the Church and scholarship, 
which has analogies with that at present going 
on. 

Early in the Thirteenth century the Univers- 
ity of Paris, the chief theological school, was 
invaded by a spirit of innovation. Its weapons 
were the recently discovered physics, metaphy- 
sics, and psychology of Aristotle. In the vear 
1209 a provincial council at Paris forbade the 
public or private reading of Aristotle's Natural 
Philosophv or of any commentary thereon. 
In 1215 the University ordered the Logic to 
be read but forbade the physics and metaphy- 
sics. As the prohibition was ineffectual, in 
1228 the Pope intervened. His letter, which 
may still be read, is full of the usual common- 
places. He is grieved at heart to learn that 
some of the Parisian masters, inflated with the 
spirit of vanity, are forsaking the waters of 
Siloam, which go softly, for the headlong 
streams of natural philosophy; they thereby 
destroy faith, for “ faith has no merit when 
human reason furnishes it with proof”: they 
dress up in sordid rags of philosophy the 


spouse of Christ, who should go forth in royal 
apparel; and so on. But in three years the 
Pope shifted his ground; and, although ninety 
years of age, was open to new impressions. 
Ife commissioned three masters of Paris to 
examine the forbidden books. “ We under- 
stand," he writes, “that the books of natural 
philosophy, forbidden by the provincial council 
held at Paris, are said to contain both useful 
and useless matter." Therefore they are to be 
carefullv revised and pruned, so that without 
delay and without offence they may take their 
place in the studies of the future. 

But the times were moving fast under the 
influence of the Scholastics; all censures were 
withdrawn; and within thirty years of Greg- 
ory IX's condemnation of Aristotle, Thomas 
Aquinas was lecturing at Paris and citin 
Aristotle's De Anima as an authority hardly 
inferior to the apostolic writers. 

In later years scholasticism itself became the 
head of an exclusive orthodoxy, the assault 
against which we are now witnessing. Thus 
does the march of knowledge drag along the 
Churches in its wake. 


The Mystery of Incarnation 
HROUGHOUT the middle ages and 
down to quite recent times, no subject 
has been more frequently chosen by the 
great artists of all countries than the divine 
mystery which underlies the incarnation of the 
human soul into earth-life. The most cele- 
brated painters of Italy, Germany, France, 
Spain, and Holland, have left upon canvas 
their ideal of this, in their symbolic pictures 
of mother and child. They portrayed the 
highest which they could conceive of this ideal, 
each in the type of his own nationality. 

It is somewhat remarkable that not опе 
of them is known to have painted a Jewish 
mother with a Jewish infant, as would cer- 
tainly have been the case if they had intended 
only to represent the infancy of the Great 
Teacher who proclaimed himself as sént to 
the lost sheep of the House of Israel. 

Their view was much broader than this, 
inasmuch as they must have known more or 
less consciously, the great Truth now once 
more openly proclaimed by Theosophy — the 
ancient Wisdom-Religion — that al] men have 
within them a potential divinity, and that every 
human infant born into the world is a divine 
incarnation. STUDENT 


Language Study in Japan 

Cone interesting statistics appear in the 

Tokyo newspapers of the returns of the 

Language School there. The first gradua- 
tion ceremony of that institution took place in 
1900 and the languages which were then most 
studied were English, Chinese, German and 
Russian in that order. In the three other lan- 
guages which were taught, namely, French, 
Spanish and Korean, there were only three 
graduates for each. In 1902 the number of 
graduates in English had doubled, those in 
French had increased from three to eighteen, 
those in Chinese had diminished slightly. In 
1904 and 1905, however, graduates in Chinese 
had more than doubled, while those in English 
were fewer. This vear the order is as follows: 
English with 30 graduates; Chinese with 27: 
Russian 21; French 20; Spanish 19; Korean 
16; German 13; Italian 4. STUDENT 
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The Methods with the Criminal 
PHYSICIANS’ club and a Law club of 
Chicago recently put their wisdoms to- 
gether in order to solve the question of 
the treatment of criminality, the elimination of 
it from society. Two methods, both of which 
will doubtless strike the normally constituted 
reader as themselves distinctly inhuman are 
reported to have been advocated. The advo- 
cacy occupies most of the newspaper reports: 
if there were saner counsels we have not seen 
them reported. Here are the words in which 
one of the methods was phrased: 


A child is a savage. If he continues to improve 
slowly he has a chance to outgrow his tendencies 
before he is 30. Before that he should be given all 
the care possible. But when a man commits a crime 
after 30, he may be set down, as a rule, to be mor- 
ally bad, with no hope of improvement. For the 
mature criminal [that is, the man who commits a 
crime after the age of 30] I would advocate per- 
manent segregation, either by the penal colony or 
the cemetery. 


Then came the other method — the steril- 
ization of the criminal so that he should not 
propagate his like. “ Ме must prevent the 
criminals from breeding criminals. The great 
bulk of criminals inherit arrested develop- 
ment." 

So when a man over 30, who has previously 
led an upright life, gets crushed against the 
wall by our social system, sees no prospect of 
work and every prospect that his wife and 
children will starve, and yields to some wide- 
open temptation to theft — he is to be regarded 
as a habitual criminal, sent to the penal settle- 
ments for the rest of his life, or chloroformed 
to death! According to the formula of this 
speaker (and we have seen no report that any 
other took exception to his doctrine) his chil- 
dren will also be criminals and, we presume, 
are to be now sterilized as a preliminary to 
slaughtering them after they are 30! 

For this one man who, tempted to despera- 
tion, yields, there are perhaps a hundred left 
behind who have not done his crime for the 
mere reason that temptation has never pressed 
them. In most of the essentials of a fine char- 
acter he may surpass them all and be a more 
desirable member of the community. And we 
are going to risk mentally torturing the ele- 
ments of humanity out of his consciousness, 
maddening him not only by the treatment 
served out to himself but by the thought of 
that which he will know awaits his girls and 
boys. 

That the children of such a man, or of nine- 
tenths of the criminals, are born degenerate 

-or with the streak of crime is biologically false. 

The true criminal degenerate may because of 
ignorance and neglect of certain laws be born 
in almost any family of today; and if the 
children of criminals are themselves inclined 
to crime and to that physical under-develop- 
ment which predisposes to crime, it is because 
of their rearing, of neglect, of gin while their 
age is to be counted in months, of their sur- 
roundings, and of example. 

Of the second method a proper criticism is 


in this place impossible. We can only say that 
to the community which tolerates it, it will 
be more brutalizing than would be a return 
to the system of capital punishment in public. 
While affecting some who are hardly criminals 
at all save for some solitary break-down, it 
would leave nine-tenths of the real criminals 
unaffected. A report comes from one State 
that 300 criminals have voluntarily submitted 
to this method. Assuming this to be true, we 
should be glad to know the nature of the asser- 
tions and assurances made to them. STUDENT 


t Christian Psychology ” 

BISHOP of one of the Christian Church- 
es in this country is treating the sick, 
so it is reported, by “ Christian psycho- 

logy." One patient had a disease of the eyes 
and had been partially blind for years. The 
Bishop told him that he had two minds: the 
conscious mind with which he ate, talked and 
walked; and the “ subconscious mind " which 
had absolute control of the nervous system. 
The subconscious mind could, if properly di- 
rected, order the nervous disorder, causing 
the eye-trouble, to vanish; in fact, said the 
Bishop, 


it is right now sending healing thoughts to the 
nerves which control the eyes. There is nothing the 
matter with your eyes that can not be cured by this 
psychic suggestion. The power is in you. I am 
merely directing it along the right channels. I can 
see that you are feeling better right now. Your 
conscious mind is clearer and is directing your sub- 
conscious mind in its curative work. Your will is 


becoming stronger and you are commanding your. 


nervous system to obey. 


Then the patient confessed to feeling much 
better. It is added that, though the treatment 
is purely mental, the Bishop will not treat any 
patient until his case has been thoroughly diag- 
nosed by a physician. 

The Christian ministry can, as successors 
to the apostles, claim the right to heal dis- 
eases, in accordance with the promise of their 
Master. But why have they waited to be 
taught by modern “ mental healing”? For it 
is perfectly evident that this healing is not the 
original prerogative of the Church, but simply 
an adaptation of the theories and practices of 
the mental healers, and that the Church is fol- 
lowing, not leading. 

The power of the mind over the body ex- 
tending to the cure of certain complaints de- 
pending on the nerves, is of course admitted. 
The fact has always been known. But this 
“subconscious mind” is a very dangerous 
thing to meddle with without knowledge. To 
invite its aid is to do what the ancient Britons 
did when they invited the Saxons to help them 
drive out the Picts and Scots, or the ancient 
Romans when they allied themselves with the 
Teutonic barbarians. It is to invoke a power 
that is likely to assume control. By our phys- 
ical nature we are shielded from the latent 


forces of the lower psychic nature, the seat of. 


desire and animal life. Normally these forces 
keep within safe bounds and do their work of 
directing the vital functions. But when they 


are aroused, by the directing of attention and 
mind upon them, they assume a new power, 
and threaten to overwhelm the mind and will. 
Thus, when any one has aroused any of these 
forces, and perhaps relieved himself of some 
ailment, he will find that he has a new foe to 
reckon with. That this is so is not merely 
matter of theory, for it has been amply demon- 
strated by facts, as those who have dabbled 
much in mental science and such things will 
confirm. 

The reason is quite simple. Occult forces 
must be controlled by knowledge and a pure 
motive, otherwise they will convert themselves 
into slaves of the desire-nature. And this 
desire-nature is very strong; it contains the 
stored-up energy of a long heredity. The 
man who arouses it may awaken dormant en- 
ergies for evil which he will be unable to con- 
trol. The right path for man is to develop the 
good and moral forces of his nature and to 
refrain from prematurely arousing the lower 
forces before he is able to withstand or direct 
them. 

Our civilization is very infirm in many ways, 
and is to a great extent victim to disorders 
arising from inability to control the animal 
nature and vital functions. Hence the arous- 
ing of latent powers is necessarily fraught with 
sure danger. There is no way of preventing 
the knowledge from getting into the hands of 
the unscrupulous, the weak, and the ignorant. 
Unfortunately the conviction that one’s motive 
is good is not a guarantee that one is fitted to 
act as a healer; for ignorance or weakness may 
more than counterbalance the good motive. 

Theosophy has always insisted most strongly 
that all aspirants to knowledge must begin by 
qualifying for its attainment; they must seek 
to render themselves worthy and competent 
candidates for it. This means that they must 
enter upon a study of their own nature with 
a view to eradicating the source of evil — self- 
ishness — and to placing their whole life on 
a basis of altruism. This rule is indeed the 
original and universal rule of Occultism and 
Theosophy. Never arouse occult forces pre- 
maturely — that is, before your will is strong 
enough and your motives pure enough to con- 
trol them. | 

“Seek first the kingdom of heaven"; the 
rest will develop in good time. 

The history of psychic movements is afford- 
ing, and soon will afford more, illustrations of 
the truth of these remarks and of the necessity 
for the above rule. People who try to “ in- 
fluence" other people, and who live in dread 
of being themselves "influenced," are not to 
be envied; nor are those unfortunates whose 
infirmities have been increased by awakening 
dormant tendencies in themselves. 

This is the kind of thing to which the Chris- 
tian Churches, in some cases, have thought 
fit to lend themselves. But there is surely an 
opportunity for them to stand forth as cham- 
pious of the true healing — to keep one's moral 
and mental life strong and sweet and clean; 
for bodily diseases, to call in a doctor; and 
to let the subconscious mind alone. STUDENT 
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The Berbers 


A NEWSPAPER paragraph says: 


How many have heard of the white race 
of the Atlas Mountains in Morocco? Its people have 
features like ours, and some of them have blue eyes 
and red hair. Many have rosy skins and complex- 
ions so fair that if dressed in European clothes they 
would not be out of place in London or Paris. 
Others are darker, from their admixture with the 
Arabs and Moors. This race is scattered through 
the mighty mountains of Northwestern Africa. It 
is composed of the Berbers, or Kabyles, who are 
numbered by millions and are found everywhere in 
these hills. . . . The Berbers were here when Athens 
was in its infancy and when Rome was yet to be 
born. There are records in the Egyptian temples 
dating as far back as 1300 years before Christ, 
which speak of them as having rosy cheeks, blue 
eyes and red hair. And there is a dried specimen 
of one in the British Museum. 


The best known branch of the Berbers is the 
Kabyles, a number of tribes in the Algerian 
region. In 1864 the number was estimated at 
2,200,000. It is generally admitted that the 
Berbers form the main aboriginal element in 
the north of Africa, that at various times they 
have occupied the whole region from Egypt 
to the Canaries, and that they are still repre- 
sented by tribes which have become more or 
less blended with the Arabs. Ethnologists are 
at variance as to their origin. Some class them 
as Semitic, others as Aryan; some think they 
are descended from European migrants, some 
identify them with the Vandals; some think 
them an aboriginal fair-skinned race, others 
regard them as the dolmen-builders from Eu- 
rope. Physieally they are not very different 


from the Arabs, both races being fair at birth 
and becoming darker with maturity. А pro- 
portion of the Kabyles maintain their fair hair, 
ruddy complexion, and blue or gray eyes. Yet 
the contrast between them and the Arabs 
is striking and suggestive of racial affinities 
with modern Westerns. While the Arab cul- 
tivates only cereals, the Kabyle has figs, olives, 
vines, vegetables and tobacco. The Kabyle 
dwells in houses and villages and has industries 
and manufactures; he travels and may enlist 
in the French army or become a foreign work- 
man. Jewelry work and wood carving are car- 
ried to considerable perfection. The order of 
society is democratic, the political unit being 
the village or commune. 


All that is not Arabic in the kingdom of Morocco, 
all that is not Arabic in the French provinces of 
Algeria, and all that is not Arabic in Tunis, Tripoli 
and Fezzan, is Berber. The language also of the 
ancient Cyrenaica, indeed the whole country bor- 
dering the Mediterranean, between Tripoli and Egypt, 
is Berber. The extinct language of the Canary Isles 
was Berber; and finally the language of the Sahara 
is Berber. The Berber languages, in their present 
geographical localities, are essentially inland lan- 
guages. Аз a general rule, the Arabic is the lan- 
guage for the whole of the sea-coast.—(Dr. Latham) 


The Berber nation is of great antiquity, and 
from time immemorial has occupied the same 
territory; in various localities it is known. by 
various tribal names, such as Kabyles and 
Tuaregs. 

In The Secret Doctrine, H. P. Blavatsky 
writes that remnants of the later Atlantean 
races were shut up in Africa, where they con- 
tined to exist for hundreds of millenniums 


without fresh transfusion of blood, 
until they differentiated into widely 
divergent types. 


Nowhere does a more extraordinary 
variability of types exist, from black 
to almost white, from gigantic men to 
dwarüsh races and this only because 
of their forced isolation. The Afri- 
cans have never left their continent 
for several hundreds of thousands of 
years. 

STUDENT 


Andent Jewish Discoveries in Egypt 
He is not only a repository 

of secrets concerning the an- 

cient Egyptians proper, but it 
is continually revealing unsuspected 
history about the other nations with : 
which the Egyptians were associat- 
ed in the later periods of their car- 
eer. We are thus in a fair way to 
discover new facts about early 
Christianity and about the Greeks 
and Romans, not to mention others. 
Facts about early Jewish history 
have been discovered of late, and 
if they continue we are threatened 
with revelations about the Hebrew 
religion which must upset Old Test- 
ament Christianity. 

Professor Clermont-Ganneau, 
who in 1868 discovered the Moab- 
ite Stone, belonging to the Ninth century B. C., 
in which Mesha, King of Moab, describes how 
he threw off the yoke of the Israelites, and 
which is written in a language almost identi- 
cal with that of the Old Testament, has given 
a description of the results of similar discov- 
eries on the same lines on the island of Ele- 
phantine on the Nile. These prove the exist- 
ence of a Jewish temple of Jehovah in that 
place under the XXVIIth Dynasty, Sixth and 
Fifth centuries B. c., when Egypt was a de- 
pendency of Persia. | 

The French expedition finding а German 
expedition already at work on the island, was 
driven to a locality where, after two months 
of nothing but Greek and Egyptian discover- 
ies, it came upon quantities of ostraka bearing 
Aramaean inscriptions on both sides. These 
have not been fully deciphered yet, but enough 
is known to show that they are of the same 
time, writing, and language as the papyrus rolls 
discovered at Elephantine in 1904, which con- 
sist of notarial acts concerning the Jews of 
Elephantine and Syene, with concordant dates 
of the Egyptian and Aramaean calendars be- 
tween 470 and 410 s.c. 

Meanwhile the German expedition had found 
new papyrus fragments with important Ara- 
maean inscriptions. Опе is a petition, dated 
from the reign of Darius Nothus, addressed 
to the Persian Governor of Jerusalem by Je- 
doniah and his fellow-priests of Elephantine, 
complaining that their temple, built by their 
fathers to the “God of Heaven," has been 
pillaged and destroyed by the priests of the 
god Chnemu. It mentions names that occur 
in the Boek of Nehemiah. STUDENT 
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A New View of Cancer 
R. ROBERT BELL, for eighteen years 
senior physician to a Glasgow hospital, 
has been taking the medical profession 
to task for undue modesty. The other mem- 
bers of it say they do not know the cause of 
cancer; Dr. Bell says they do. Disregarding 
this knowledge, they have been looking with 
the microscope for a germ, and no germ has 
presented itself. Nor have they detected an 
animal parasite. 

He maintains that it is often a general dis- 
ease with a local manifestation, and that its 
real causes are similar to the real causes of 
other diseases — namely continued infraction 
of hygienic law. Surgeons confine their at- 
tention to the local manifestation, or nearly 
so, and thus miss the chances of real cure. 
In other cases, where the origin is really local, 
following an injury at that point, general meas- 
ures are still to be relied on — since, as in 
other local diseases, general health will permit 
of the throwing off of local disease. More- 
over the injury would not have resulted in so 
formidable a manifestation of local resentment 
if there had been previous perfect health. 

To give point to his remarks, he said that 
throughout an experience of many years as an 
operating surgeon he was unable to credit him- 
self with a single success in the surgical eradi- 
cation of cancer. But by general nd dietetic 
treatment he had greatly benefited many cases 
and entirely cured some. The diseased cells, 
"though they had started on a vicious career, 
had been reclaimed to the right path. 

There is no doubt that this is commonsense. 
Dr. Bell’s cures by a hygienically perfect life 
were doubtless those in which the stream of 
heredity was not very bad. But there are 
many other cases in which this 75 very bad, 
and for such — indeed for all — there is the 
objection to the help of the surgeon plus the 
general therapeutic and hvgienic measures? 

A " perfectly hygienic life," one might re- 
mark, means a good deal; and a physician 
must do a great deal of extremely close ques- 
tioning — based оп more knowledge of the 
laws of life than some of them have — before 
he could find out all the ways in which a 
patient was mis-spending his vitality. The 
advice of some few doctors is occasionally 
even directly mischievous in its countenance 
of current habit. M. D. 


Varieties of Variations 
RECENT book, Darwinism To-day, by 
Mr. Vernon Kellogg, attempts to give 
us the present standing of Darwinism, 
the light it is now thought to throw upon the 
problems of biology. In a general way Dar- 
win’s view still holds, and will hold; but in 
giving us the advances of opinion since Dar- 
win’s time Mr. Kellogg does not say quite all 
that he might. 

Darwin thought that variations were any- 
how, in all directions from the exact parental 
type, and that they were very slight, nearly 
imperceptible. The more modern view is that 
variations tend to run along a definite line; 
and, according to the school of de Vries, еу 


are not imperceptible and indefinite, but quite 
sharp and fixed: not shadings away but new 
sub-species from the first. 

But again, there would seem to be two var- 
ieties of variations. There are variations 
which, while not implying an advance of struc- 
ture inner or outer, are a mere change in it 
for the adaptation of the organism a little 
better to its environment, or accomodating it 
to changes in the environment itself. Ви 
there are other variations, which however in- 
clude some of the first sort, which adapt it' 
to a larger sweep of environment or give it a 
correspondence with more of the forces of 
nature. Among such would be an advance 
of intelligence, any power of doing something 
more. The first set are in fact merely vari- 
ants of structure, as for example a thicker fur 
to suit a colder climate, meaning no real ad- 
vance upward in the scale of life. It is the 
second set that constitutes the moves of uni- 
versal progress from lower types to higher. 

But there is also an entirely invisible pro- 
gress. If every form remained absolutely 
fixed from age to age, the incarnating, in- 
dwelling, monads of life might be invisibly 
passing up the scales behind the scenes, from 
time to time leaving forever one set of forms 
whose possibilities they had outgrown and 
learned, and entering another. That too we 
get in man. In the course of a lifetime he 
may outgrow the level of heredity of the fam- 
ily into which he has been born and at his 
next birth select one which is higher in every 
respect. If its supporters had but seen it, the 
old doctrine of the special creation of fixed 
types, demonstrably wntrue as it was, allowed 
ample room for evolution. STUDENT 


Natural Baths and Waters 
Г appears that it is by no means the same 
thing to drink mineral waters at their 
source, and when bottled, at a distance of 
time and space. And still less when artifi- 
cially concocted bv solution of their saline in- 
gredients. A French medical academy has 
commissioned three physicians to make certain 
tests of some natural springs. The waters of 
all of them were found to be radio-active and 
to contain radium emanation. They also gave 
off the rare gases neon, argon, and helium. 
The sediment had the same properties; so 
had the surounding soil; and so of course had 
the air in the neighborhood. But within four 
days after removal the water had lost half of 
its emanation; after a few days further it 
had lost it all. In lesser degree it is probable 
that the same facts obtain for all spring water. 
We do not yet know the therapeutics of 
radium or of the gases when taken in this 
way; but it is very probable that they contri- 
bute to the beneficial effects of the natural 
waters drunk at their source. Опе investi- 
gator has suggested that as all soils at a little 
depth are probably radio-active and viekl a 
little of their mineral contents to water, no 
one who can get outside a citv need be with- 
out his elixir. Ie can dig up some soil three 
or four feet below the surface, extract it with 
water and drink away. Mud baths of course 


Ы 


owe their efficacy to a good many factors, to 
increased action of the skin, to the absorption 
of medicinal ingredients by the skin, and so 
on. But one of these factors may be the 
radio-activity of the soil. And according to 
Professor Milne, of the Isle of Wight, the 
soil has what might be called its moods. А 
photographic plate exposed to the side of a 
cliff exhibits curious lines, dots, and other 
markings showing the passage of obscurelv 
luminous currents; and all these vary in qual- 
ity and intensity from night to night. The 
* mud " of the baths must therefore be fresh! 
whilst at times it will probably be more effect- 
ive than at others. M. D. 


The Golden Ocean 

HERE are people still working at the 

problem of extracting the gold from 

sea-water. It is undoubtedly true that 
there is a good deal there, but it is less in 
amount than is contained in the waste water 
running away from the cyanide works. That 
still contains somewhere around two grains 
per ton of gold, and the content of sea-water 
is at any rate less than one and one-half grains. 
The enthusiastic inventors would therefore do 
better to beg the refuse water of the cyanide 
works. 

If we could attune our eyes rightly, how- 
ever, the ocean would look like a lake of 
gold. Its one and one-half grains or less per 
ton represent molecules uncountable, or almost 
so; the point of a needle just dipped into 
sea water would touch molecules of gold on 
every side. 

Regarded as medicine, of course every other 
metal and element in the earth’s crust must 
also be present, so the medicinal effects must 
be somewhat confusing. There are, however, 
people who believe that their health is im- 
proved and sustained by a daily dose of it. 
It was, after all, in sea water that physical 
life on earth began. STUDENT 


The De-Salination of Water 
I is said, on apparently good authority, that 
if a stream of saline water be forced 
through a length of severed tree trunk in 
the direction taken by the sap, the saline mat- 
ters are absorbed by the wood on the passage 
and the water comes out at the other end 
nearly as pure as if distilled. Great pressure 
is necessary and the passage is very slow; 
but the process is reported as rapid enough to 
permit of the use of the method by sea vessels. 
A discovery of this sort has long been in 
the air, and there is more than one investi- 
gator working with electricity with the idea 
that water may somehow be thrown into an 
electric condition which will render it tempor- 
arily unable to hold any saline matters in solu- 
tion. These are to be thus precipitated and 
the water removed. Possibly the secret may 
lie in high frequency, a rate peculiar to water 
being employed. With the discovery and 
cheapening of such a process the problem of 
irrigating desert tracts to which sea water 
could be led or pumped would be simplified 
and perhaps made feasible. STUDENT 
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The Fountain Tree 
TRAVELER'S Tale, smiled at for two 
or three centuries, occasionally takes to 
vindicating itself. A correspondent of 
Knowledge, noting the recent examination of 
dew ponds, was reminded of a passage in Sir 
Thomas Herbert's Travels, published about 
1628 : 


Hiero, or Ferram, appeared very high land as we 
past by it, and bears S. S. W. from Grand Canaria. 
Gomera is 6 leagues from Teneriffa, and above 8 
leagues long; Palma is about 12 leagues from Go- 
mera, and in circuit towards 20 leagues. Hiero is 
10 leagues from La Palma, and not above 6 leagues 
in compass. Famous is Hiero in one tree (for it 
has but one such), which (like the miraculous Rock 
in the Desart) affords fresh water to all the in- 
habitants. The Natives call this tree Garro; Santo, 
the Spaniard. Some part of the Day 'tis darkened 
with a cloudy mist, which casts a Dew upon the 
Leaves that distills in clear sweet drops, streaming 
into two large Stone Cisterns, capable for the ne- 
cessary use, not only of the people, but of all the 
Cattel in that Island. Sylvester gives it this true 
and vive description : 

In the Isle of Iron (one of those same scven 

Whereto our Elders Happy name have given) 

The savage People never drink the Streams 

Of Wells and Rivers, as in other Realms. 


TURTLE HOLE IN THE WOODS 


Their Drink is in the Air! their gushing Spring 
A weeping Tree out of itself doth wring, 

A Tree whose tender bearded Root being spread 
In dryest sand, his sweating Leaf doth shed 

A most sweet Liquor; and (like as the Vine, 
Untimely cut, weeps (at her wound) the Wine 
Impearled tears) incessantly distills 

A royal Stream, which all their Cisterns fills 
Throughout the Island; for all hither hye, 

And all their Vessels cannot draw it dry! 


What this Tree was we do not learn, nor 
whether it is. But we have one of our own, 
the Eucalyptus, which will do something like 
that, and whose power yet demands complete 
explanation. STUDENT 


Deep-Sea Diving 


Г would appear impossible for divers to de- 
scend below a certain very moderate depth, 
unless we can devise apparatus perfect 
enough to reproduce all the atmospheric con- 
ditions of the surface, not only as to quality 
of air but as to pressute. The danger is that 
the great pressure of the air breathed causes 
some of it to become dissolved in the blood, 
and a good deal of this dissolved air is of 
course the inert nitrogen. The presence of 
bubbles in the blood naturally stops the flow 


in the finer tubes. "There is also a poisoning 
by exhaled carbonic acid, which, under the 
increased pressure, is absorbed by the system. 
About 30 fathoms marks the limit for even 
divers of the greatest fitness. Shipping Illus- 
trated recounts the salvage of some boxes of 
specie lost off the Canaries from the steamer 
Alfonso XII, in 1885. The depth was 160 
feet. The Marine Insurance Company sent 
out three divers who got up nine out of the 
ten boxes with their contents intact. One of 
the divers suffered from paralysis of the in- 
ternal organs, but recovered under treatment. 
The most successful of these divers received 
$20,000, being regular wages, 5 per cent on 
the value recovered, and a bonus of $250 per 
box. The tenth box was never recovered. T. 


United States Mineral Production for 1986 . 

AA e to the best available statis- 
tics of mineral production for 1906 in 
the United States, coal was the most 

valuable, with iron a close second. Third 

came copper; fourth, clay products; fifth. 
gold; sixth, petroleum. Of the States, Penn- 
sylvania contributed 30 per cent of the mineral 
value, Ohio 11, Illinois 6; California con- 
tributed 2.5 per cent of the total. H. 
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The Annunciation 
N The Annunciation (see cut on the oppos- 
ite page), the young Swedish sculptress, 
Miss Sigrid Blomberg, has sounded a rare 
deep note in behalf of a nobler, albeit simpler, 
conception of the woman and mother. Europe 
«an scarcely boast of lovelier treatment of this 
pure ideal than the statue so strongly, yet so 
lovingly, wrought by the young Swedish wom- 
an artist. It has all the sincerity and sim- 
plicity of Chapu's Joan of Arc — and some- 
thing more. 

То those who may have imagined that the 
well-known pseudo-classic conventionalisms of 
the Danish sculptor, Thorwaldsen, were typical 
of Scandinavian plastic art this must come as 
a delightful surprise. Апа yet it does not 
stand alone. There is today a strong and 
well-schooled group of young artists in Sweden 
who, uniting the serious technical study which 
we always associate with student-life in the 
great art centers of Europe, with the pure and 
strongly-tender ideals of their home land, are 
producing works which will stand the test of 
time because they speak to the heart, not to 
the brain alone. And this is one of them. The 
marble of it now stands in the National Mus- 
eum at Stockholm. STUDENT 


The Memoirs of Adelaide Ristori — 
T was not long before her death last year, 
at the age of eighty-four, that Adelaide 
Ristori, the noblest Italian actress of her 
time and one of the noblest women of any time, 
completed her autobiography. Her first ap- 
pearance in America was made in the city of 
Mexico where she was received enthusiastic- 
ally by practically the whole city, her way be- 
ing literally strewn with flowers. Later, she 
described her visit to the Queen of Italy, of 
whom she writes: 


Her Majesty tells me that she will never be con- 
tented or call herself acquainted with the world until 
she has had a glimpse of America, and “those good 


Fate hath ordained that there be no friendship among the evil.— Plato 


Americans, your friends, of whom you are so justly ` 


fond." 


Most interesting to those who know Theo- 
sophical purposes and ideals concerning the 
races sometimes so ignorantly called “ uncivil- 
ized" is Ristori's description of her audience 
with the King of the Hawaiian Islands, whom 
she had previously always believed to be, al- 
though royal, none the less a “ savage." 


Still escorted by our kind consul, we entered a 
beautiful garden, where two aides-de-camp of the 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS 
Schiller, metrical translation by Lytton 
T° flaunt the fair shape of Humanity, {it trod. 
Lewd mockery dragg'd thee through the mire 
Wit wars with Beauty everlastingly — 
Yearns no angel —and adores no God — 
Views the heart's wealth — to steal it as the thief — 
‘Assails Delusion, but to kill Belief. 


Yet the true Poetry — herself, like thee, 
Childlike; herself, like thee, a shepherd maid — 
Gives thee her birthright of Divinity, 
And lifts unto the stars thy starry shade. 
Thy brows receive the aureole of her sky; 
The Heart created thee — thou canst not die. 


The mean world loves to darken what is bright, 
To see to dust each loftier image brought; 

But fear not — souls there are that can delight 
In the high Memory and the stately Thought; 

To ribald Mirth tet Momus rouse the mart, 

But forms more noble glad the noble heart. 


king were awaiting us. They were blond, fine look- 
ing young fellows, wearing a uniform like that of 
European soldiers, adorned with silver embroidery. 
The doors of the reception hall were open, two 
domestics clad in blue livery trimmed with silver 
braid held back the drapery while we entered a 
large room upon whose walls hung the portraits of 
all the monarchs of the world. King Victor Eman- 
uel, from the height of his frame, seemed to wel- 
come us. Quickly our expectations of meeting sav- 
ages were shattered. When His Majesty Kalakaua 
moved forward, graciously holding out his hand, 


our fatherland, 


our ideas of grotesque savages were dispelled. The 


Кіл, who was somewhat dark in complexion, was 


rather tall, wore a Prince Albert coat, and had side 
whiskers like any Englishman. He had a pleasant 
physiognomy and the simple manners of a perfect 
gentleman. He spoke to us in correct English and 
one of the first questions was whether we liked the 
two-step better than the old-fashioned waltz! The 
luncheon was served on fine Sevres porcelain table- 
ware, and the cutlery was of the finest silver. 

When lunch was over the king offered me his arm 
for a tour in the garden, where all the rest of the 
guests followed us. Іп the garden there was a 
pavilion from which we heard the strains of our 
national royal hymn. I was moved by such kind 
attention. How swect are such remembrances of 
in far away countries! 


Rarely has greater honor been paid to man 
or woman than to this greatest of Italian act- 
resses. On the occasion of her eightieth birth- 
day the inhabitants of all Rome united to do 
her honor. The editors issued special editions 
of their papers and special medals were coined 
bearing the following inscription: 

To ADELAIDE RISTORI, THE GLORY OF ITALIAN 
DRAMATIC ART AND OF THE ITALIAN NAME, ON 
HER 80TH BIRTHDAY, THE MINISTER OF INSTRUC- 

TION OFFERS THIS MEMORIAL, 


No fewer than 3000 congratulatory tele- 
grams were delivered to her on that happy 
day, among them being those їгопї virtually 
every sovereign in Europe. The government 
conferred upon her special honors and the 
King of Italy paid her a personal visit at her 
home. To few, indeed, in this world is it 
given to reap so golden a harvest in the sun- 
set time of life. 

The services rendered to humanity by Ade- 
laide Ristori were great, for the drama, that 
erstwhile mighty educator, has had its higher 
ideals well clouded by churchly condemnation. 
no less than by the careless living of some of 
its exponents. Ristori not only shed upon it 
the luster of genius but the benediction that 
ever follows a stainless private life. STUDENT 
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Joan of Arc 
N reviewing a new book dealing with the 
lives of five of the famous women of 
France, at the head of which is placed 
Joan of Arc, the writer, imbued with a beauti- 
ful and reverent conception of this supremely 
great life, points out that to class it with the 
lives of the other four women, which though 
great in their way 
were lived on such a . 
different plane, real- 
lv destroys the con- 
tinuity of the book. 
Only а few lines are 
devoted to Joan, but 
those brief referen- 
ces sing in the mem- 
ory like a beautiful 
refrain, long after 
one has forgotten 
what was said of her 
briliantly intellectu- 
al companions in the 
book. It would seem 
as though only to ap- 
proach this great life 
in the spirit of a 
reverent appreciation 
conferred a touch of 
immortality ; another 
version of “Let me 
but touch the hem of 
thy garment." 

Joan is spoken of 
as a supremely beau- 
tiful soul living in 
the clear heavenly 
air of heroism — 
waiting on the will 
of God. "There lay 
the whole secret of 
her power — power 
to mold the destiny 
of her country, pow- 
er to thrill the souls 
of those who speak 
or think of her, cen- 
turies after, to a no- 
bler conception of 
life; to tip with gold 
the pen of those who 
write of her. From 
her childhood she 
"waited on the will 
of God "— the Div- 
ine, Universal Wili 
— lived her simple 
life, performed her 
humble duties, took 
her innocent pleas- 
ures, always listening 
for that Voice that 
spoke in her heart. 

Could any sermon 
be more eloquent? 
When one recalls al- 
so the words of a 
recent editorial in this magazine, speaking of 
the Light that lighteth every nian that cometh 
into the world — showing how when a man 
has once realized its presence in his heart, 
henceforth he lives two lives: one with tlie 
inner Light, one, outward, as ordinary men — 
one sees as by a searchlight what a simple 
thing it is after all to make life the grand, in- 


spiring thing it should be. No need to retire 
to forests or monasteries; no need to make a 
sacrifice of all that is human and sweet; if we 
resign ourselves utterly to that Light we shail 
find that it leads us through many pleasant 
places — it may be to enjoy fine music, noble 
drama, to love and be loved; in short, to go 
through all the experiences necessary to the 
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human soul. We shall not cease to live out 
joy in our lives, but live them a thousand times 
more fully than before. True, we shall have to 
make sacrifices, but these would have to be 
made in any case; the purpose of our souls 
must and will be fulfilled. Is it not better to 
make them willingly and jovfu'lv in obedience 
to the Light than to have them forced upon us 


by sickness, disillusionment and loss? Absol- 
ute reliance on the Law — what a heaven of 
peace, of joy, of an ever-present Light, an 
unceasing Song in the heart, it opens up be- 
fore us! It is the lesson, the epitome, of 
Joan of Arc's heroic life. Е. A. SHURLOCK 


AN Indian was recently conducted through 
New York and the 
marvels of the white 
man's science and 
the triumphs of in- 
vention were parad- 
ed to excite his ad- 
miration and his awe. 
As the extended tour 
drew near its end, 
the guide quite com- 
placently inquired of 
him which of all the 
wonders he had seen 
had most impressed 
him, “ Little chil- 
dren working," said 
the red man solemn- 
ly. The practice of 
deriving profit from 
child labor is un- 
known among those 
tribes we call bar- 
barous. STUDENT 


A CONTEMPORARY 
relates the following 
of the great Norwe- 
gian musician, Grieg, 
who has just passed 
away. А few weeks 
before he died he at- 
tended a concert in 
London, at which 
Mme. Teresa Carre- 
fio played his Con- 
certo. “ Bravo, bra- 
vo," he cried from 
the box. “No one 
aver played it better.” 
The pianist did not 
recognize him, but 
responded graciously 
to the recall, after 
which the old musi- 
cian rushed up to 
her, saying, “ Mad- 
ame, I am not mis- 


taken. I ought, to 
know, for I wrote it 
myself !” 


Mme. Саггейо has 
been well known as 
a great pianist for 
two generations, the 
world over. But it 
is not so well known 
that she composed 
the Venezuelan na- 
tional hymn. She is 
a South American, born at Caracas, her father, 
a musician, being her first instructor. ater. 
after long study with Mathias (a pupil of 
Chopin), she spent a number of years in the 
studio of Rubinstein himself. Нег musical 
talent was discovered when she was but three 
years of age, and when but ten she made her 
first public appearance. STUDENT 


Rája Yoga Magic 

O see things transformed, always in- 

terests everybody whether it be per- 

sons or places that experience the 
transformation. We all remember with de- 
light the magic shifts of form and person 
by which the heroes and heroines in the 
old tales were often rescued from danger, 
just in the nick of time. The more sudden 
and striking the change the more it delights 
us; it is no strain upon our imagination to 
follow the hero from boy to hare, hare to 
greyhound, hound to fish, fish to bird, bird 
to grain of wheat and thence to a child 
blessed with wisdom and great good fortune. 
The wonder is, after all, that there are not 
more transformations. 

Part of the magic of life in Lomaland is 
the great number of transformations that 
take place. Sometimes it is the places that 
are transformed, so suddenly, so unexpect- 
edly, that only the magic of brotherly hearts 
and willing and skilled hands could possibly 
bring it about. 

One of the places that has experienced 
this many a time is the Rotunda of the 
Academy. You see it in the picture; the Rája 
Yoga pupils are taking part in a musicale. If 
you had been here on Christmas night you 
would have seen it arranged with beautiful 
scenery and what looked like miles of green 
garlands, to look like the palace of Santa Claus, 
with Lotus Mother in the center and the child- 
ren close around her, their hearts still throb- 
bing with welcome, for Lotus Mother came 
home to Lomaland on Christmas Morning. 


After the New Year, it soon became evident 


that the holiday festivities were not over but 
that still another interesting performance was 
going to take place. In Lomaland when there 
is a stir in the air that surely means a fes- 
tival or gathering of some kind, the people — 
grown-ups and children alike — refrain from 
asking “What is it going to be?" “ What 
now?" They have found out the delight of 
being surprised. It is a good plan to take a 
surprise when you can, for everyone's turn 
comes to be in the secret and then he can't 
have a surprise. 

When the invitations were received from the 
Ràja Yoga children every one accepted them, 
and it was a goodly audience of parents and 
teachers, friends and visitors, as well as child- 
ren, those who were not in the play — it was 
a play! — who filled the Rotunda and admired 
the beautifully arranged stage that had been 
carefully built by some of the teachers and 
the big brothers, with curtain, wings, and foot- 
lights. 

The stage was built, yes, and the stationary 
scenery arranged, and the orchestra played two 
numbers, but everything else was done by the 
Raja Yoga girls themselves. They wrote the 
play, a dramatization of a favorite story, made 
the costumes, planned the scenes and the ap- 
paratus by means of which certain wonderful 
occurrences came about, taught the performers 
their parts, took charge of the properties, shift- 


IN THE ROTUNDA OF THE 


ed the lighter scenery, managed the curtain, 
and besides all this provided a program of 
vocal and piano solos, recitations and dialogs 
which filled the intervals between the acts. 

The play showed the stages by which the 
transformation of children, and also of parents, 
takes place. Nowhere in the world could par- 
ents and children in an audience have followed 
so appreciatively the scenes of this play, be- 
cause here old and young continually see these 
very changes going on. From the moment 
when the king, seated, crown on head and scep- 
ter in hand, cries out in «despair over his 
naughty, selfish little daughter, “ Haven't we 
given her every mortal thing she wished for?” 
to the close of the play when the little Princess 
returns from her long schooling at the Wise 
Woman's, sweet and lovable, a Princess now 
indeed, every one listened with deep interest. 
They had, most of them, found in Raja Yoga 
the training that the Princess Rosamond re- 
ceived in the magic dwelling of the Wise 
Woman. | 

Parents and children were indeed one in 
their interest that evening in a very significant 
way. For Theosophy comes to no man or 
woman, and Raja Yoga comes to no boy or 
girl, without bringing the Wise Woman in 
some guise, giving them the opportunity to 
begin to know themselves, as she did to the 
Princess and the shepherd's daughter in the 
play. It was easy to recognize the hard places 
that have to be fought through, in the exper- 
iences of Rosamond and Agnes and their par- 
ents. Read about it and see if it is not so, in 
“The Double Story " by George Mac Donald, 
the Scotch poet, story-writer, and lover of 
children, who in this story lays before us deep 
truths about human nature. 

For instance, how many can remember well 
that as spoiled and petted children, they were 
wholly unaware of their own selfishness, cruel- 
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ty, and uselessness? and also remember the 
disgust they felt for themselves when the mir- 
ror was held before them and thev at last 
learned the true state of affairs? Ràja Yoga 
teachers have only to look around to recognize 
how many hearts of gold there are among 
young folk and little folk, long covered over 
by their awful faults, which no one had yet 
been wise enough to teach them to overcome. 
Selfishness, imperious or merely complacent 
disregard of others' happiness, cruelty, bursts 
of temper, sullen moods, laziness, distrust of 
any but indulgent kindness — how many young 
people, and old ones too, are perishing in mis- 
ery because no one taught them how to trans- 
form themselves by overcoming these faults! 
But the Founder of Rája Yoga Schools is now 
doing what the poets have written about. 

A strong appeal is needed to awaken the 
hearts of young folks so that they will them- 
selves ask for help, will themselves knock at 
the door of the magic house, will have courage 
as had the Princess Rosamond to brave failure 
in the mood-chambers, and learn to look with 
love instead of with fear into the eyes of the 
teachers who are wise enough to know that 


‘firmness, even what seems severity to the self- 


indulgent, is at times the force that will help 
to break away the icy sheaths that cover the 
golden heart. 

The Wise Woman, the magic dwelling in 
the wood, the enchanted picture gallery, are 
you not familiar with them all, dear Raja 
Yogas? And more, do you not know the joy 
with which the Princess Rosamond looked up- 
on the Teacher who courageously challenged 
her Divinity? Do you not know the thrill 
of compassion which stirred in the Princess's 
heart when having gone a few steps upon the 
way, she gladly took the hands of her blind 
loved ones to lead them towards the Light? 

GENTIAN 


JANUARY 


The Story of Narcissus 
ONG ago there lived a boy 
named Narcissus who was 
very beautiful to look at, but 
I ат sorry to say he was as self- 
ish and cold-hearted as he was 
beautiful, in fact, he seemed al- 
most incapable of loving anything 
or anybody. 

He did not know of his great 
beauty for a long time, for his 
mother had once asked a wise man 
if her boy would grow to manhood 
and the wise man had answered: 
“If he never recognizes his own 
features." The mother did not 
quite understand what the wise 
man meant then, but loving her 
boy dearly, she took great care 
that he never got a chance to look 
into a mirror. Now it happened that Narcissus 
often went to a beautiful wood where there 
were voung deer and wood-nvmphs and birds 
of all kinds. "These all loved Narcissus because 
of his beauty, but Narcissus paid little heed 
to them, he was only thinking of what he 
could do to amuse himself. 

One day he was wandering in the woods 
when he came suddenly upon a little brook 
hidden among the trees. The water was clear 
as crystal. Narcissus stooped over to get a 
drink, and in the water he saw the most beauti- 
ful face he had ever seen. It was his own 
reflection. So fascinated was he by it that 
he stayed all day gazing at himself in the water. 
In the evening his mother found him and 
wished him to go home, but the moon had 
risen and shone on the water, and so taken up 
was Narcissus with looking at his own face 
that his mother could not persuade him to 
leave the spot. He refused even to eat, and, 
day and night, remained gazing into the water. 

Just as anyone who, intent upon gratifying 
the wishes of the personal self, becomes more 
and more deaf to the calls of the Higher Self, 
so Narcissus, thinking only of his own face, 
was unmoved by the entreaties of his mother 
and his companions. 

Soon he began to grow thin and pale, and in 
quite a short time, died. The wood-nymphs 
and the water-nymphs and the young deer all 
mourned his death for, living in the woods, 
they had watched over him all the time he was 
so madly fascinated by a mere reflection. 

When they went to carry his body away, 
they. found it had vanished altogether. In- 
stead there was a beautiful flower growing 
where he had lain so long by the brook. 

To this day, the beautiful flower, called the 
narcissus, may be found near quiet pools, gaz- 
ing at its own reflection in the water. 

AUNT JEAN 


Lomaland Hills 
HE sun had just disappeared in the sea 
like a great ball of fire, leaving a golden 
sky behind it. Perching on the top of 
a new tent on one of Lomaland's hills, a very 
old linnet gazed about in dismay and exclaimed 
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DUTCH LULLABY 
: Eugene Field 
W/YNKEN, Blynken, and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe — 
Sailed on a river of misty light 
Into a sea of dew. 
** Where аге you going, and what do you wish? 
The old moon asked the three. 
** We have come to fish for the herring fish 
That live in this beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we," 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 
. And Nod. 


All night long their nets they threw 
For the fish in the twinkling foam, 
Then down from the sky came the wooden shoe, 
Bringing the fishermen home; 
"Twas all so pretty a sail it seemed 
As if it could not be; [ dreamed 
And some folk thought 'twas a dream they 
Of sailing that beautiful sea; 
But I shall name the fishermen three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, | 
| And Nod. 


Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one's trundle-bed ; 
So shut your eyes while Mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


* Where, oh! where are all the shrubs and 
bushes gone?" 

* Oh, do you not like it? " asked а lark who 
was also gazing about, but with great satis- 
faction. | 

* Like it! alas! to have my dear old shrub. 
that I have built my nest in year after year 
— for I don't know how long — torn up by 
the roots and simply vanish, just because I 
was away for a few days." 

* Well, I am sure it would have gone just 
the same if you had been here," answered the 


lark drily. “If I guess rightly, 
this hill is to be put to much bet- 
ter use than growing shrubs and 
sage-brushes." 

“Now don't say anything ag- 
ainst them," quickly interrupted 
the old linnet. | 

* Certainly not, my dear linnet," 
politely answered the lark. “ ОЇ 
course we know that our old 
friends have preserved and en- 
riched the soil by covering the 
ground for years with their leaves ; 
I doubt if richer soil could be 
found in the world, but you know 
that without change there is no 
progress. Our beloved shrubs have 
but prepared the soil for trees and 
flowers such as we see on the flat 
below by the sea.” | 

“Апа do you think that maybe the children 
wil come and play under the trees as they 
used to come gathering wild flowers that grew 
among the shrubs," asked the linnet, forgetting 
for a minute her sorrow for her old friends. 

“They will, you may depend on that," an- 
swered the lark positively, “ and we shall build 
our nests in the trees and watch them and sing 
to them, ‘and they may sing to us. It will 
be much better than shrubs, I assure you. 
Besides, you know where there are lots of 
trees, there will be more rain and then the 
shrubs on the other hills will be green all the 
year round." 

“You certainly make me feel more cheerful 
about it, with your bright pictures of the fu- 
ture," answered the linnet. “I am verv old 
and maybe a little set in my ways; but I shall 
make my home on the hill beyond the cation 
and watch the trees grow." 

“That’s right," cheerfully answered the 
lark. “ Things move swiftly at Lomaland, but 
I guess that hill will keep its shrubs yet awhile. 
I admit I am fond of shrubs and sage bushes 
myself. Come, let us go there now.” 

Away they both flew and settled for the 
night in an old sage bush, where naught could 
be heard save the roar of the waves and the 
crickets singing their nightly lullaby. 

“Ah!” said the lark, “this majestic old hill 
always makes me think of eternity, of the ages 
past and the ages to come.” 

* It does indeed,” answered the linnet. “ It 
is the nicer hill after all. I have been on the 
other hill for so long I thought there was 
no other place. It is so peaceful here, away 
from human habitation — just alone with 
nature." 

Then they both went to sleep. AUDREY 


COURAGE is a virtue which every man should 
possess; but too much courage can easily be- 
come dangerous, as it seduces us very often 
to desire obtaining everything by force; and 
then things go ill with us generally. Rightly 
says the proverb: a hard thing is easily broken. 
Therefore one obtains better results through 
gentleness and generosity than by vehemence 
and recklessness. — /yéyasu 
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LAST SUNDAY АТ ISIS THEATER 


Professor Н. T. Edge Gives а Very Interesting 
Address on “Theosophy and the Bible” 
.LARGE audience greeted Mr. H. T. Edge last 

Sunday evening at Isis Theater, San Diego. 

The speaker made a most interesting address 
on the Bible, and announced that he would continue 
his subject on the Sunday following. The following 
is a synopsis of the speaker's remarks: 

The Bible, as everybody knows, consists of two 
parts, the Old Testament and the New. The particu- 
lar collection of books contained in the Bible is called 
the Canon. When this particular selection of books 
was finally made in its present form we do not 
exactly know; we only know that from time to time 
in history, books were added or excluded, until at 
some unknown date the collection assumed its present 
form. The New Testament Canon was not finally 
closed until some centuries after the Christian era. 

In addition to the books contained in the Bible, 
there are a good many similar books which were not 
included; these are known as the Apocrypha and the 
Apocryphal New Testament, and many of the books 
in them are equal to those in the Bible, and some are 
better than some that are in the Bible. Then again 
there are various translations of the Bible, differing 
more or less from each other. А 

What reason have we for believing that these par- 
ticular books are inspired? Some will say, the 
authority of the Church. But, while I do not profess 
to have gone very deeply into Church history, so 
far as I have gone into it, I find that it is even more 
uncertain than the history of the Bible. We cannot 
trace any definite line of connexion between the 
authority of the-Church and Jesus or the Apostles; 
besides which there are several different Churches, 
each claiming sole authority. 

Others will answer that we must base our belief 
in the Bible on the internal evidence furnished by the 
value of the books themselves. This may be а reas- 
onable argument, but the claim will be very difficult 
to establish. for anyone whose acquaintance with 
sacred books extends further than the Bible. In fact 
the Bible is but one out of a multitude of sacred 
books. 

The clergy who try to support Christianity in face 
of modern criticism take various attitudes; апа 
any one of these attitudes is excellent, considered 
apart from the others. But they conflict with each 
other; one bases Christianity on the man Jesus, 
another throws over Jesus and bases it on the Christ 
spirit; another bases it upon the Church. 

1 cannot be accused of lack of sympathy with the 
feelings of those who reverence the Bible, because 
I am the son of a clergyman of the Established 
Church of England, and was brought up to rever- 
ence the Bible and Christianity. I was always relig- 
ious, and I cannot feel that in becoming a Theoso- 
phist, I abandoned the ideas of the Eternal Spirit 
or God and of the divinity within myself, that I 
always had. I merely broadened the ideals of Deity 
and man's divine nature. It cannot be called a dero- 
gation of the ideal of God to give up the absurd 
things which are often taught about him. 

Modern criticism makes a great fuss about the 
Bible being derived from Chaldaea. But why make 
such a fuss about Chaldaea, when many of the Bible 
stories can be traced as common to Chaldaea and 
India and Egypt and the Norse Eddas, and even to 
the ancient Americans? The story of Jesus Christ 
finds a parallel in the story of Siddhartha. The 


Massacre of the Innocents is found in the Brahman- 
ical conditions concerning Krishna. The Immaculate 
Conception is found in India, Egypt, China, Persia, 
Greece, and among the Mayas of ancient America. 
Some of the Church Fathers admit that the Christ- 
ian sacraments were copied from the "pagan" Mys- 
teries, and Augustine says that "the thing we call 
Christianity is not new" but has existed from all 
time. Prescott in his Conquest of Mexico gives ac- 
counts of Aztec baptisms and holy communion rites 
similar to those of the Christian Church, yet dating 
from times too remote for there to be any Christian 
origin for them. Instances might be multiplied end- 
lessly, but I must not weary you with more quota- 
tions. 

The reason for this universal similarity among 
the doctrines and rites all over the world is that they 
are all derived from a parent religion — the Wisdom- 
Religion or Secret Doctrine, as Theosophists call it 
— which was a common parent, just as languages 
are derived from a parent language and races from 
a parent race. 


It is indeed necessary that we should enlarge our 
religious conceptions to keep pace with our enlarged 
knowledge in scientific and historical subjects. Geol- 
ogy and astronomy introduce us to stretches of time 
counted by the hundred million years; and archae- 
ology is showing us the records and achievements of 
great civilizations that existed in prehistoric times. 
With all this, it is absurd to go on holding such 
narrow views of religion. 


The Wisdom-Religion was once universally known, 
but an age of spiritual decline succeeded to the 
more enlightened times of antiquity, and the know- 
ledge was withdrawn from publicity, to prevent it 
from being profaned. Besides this, there was a 
wave of destruction that swept over the earth soon 
after the Christian Era, during which bigots thought 
it their duty to destroy all traces of a knowledge 
which in their ignorance they considered pagan.. 


Next Sunday I propose to consider the story of 
Creation and other stories in Genesis, with a view 
to showing how, properly interpreted, they contain 
the teachings of the Wisdom-Religion, now called 
Theosophy. OBSERVER 


Some Thoughts on the Crusade of 1907 
(CONCLUDED FROM LAST ISSUE) 


“Another aspect of this crusade was the press 
campaign. Most of us have watched the perform- 
ances of Japanese ju-jitsu men. A brawny Occi- 
dental attacks the slight and meck-faced professor. 
Why, the man a champion wrestler, a great hero of 
the music halls, a few minutes ago—now some- 
thing has flung him across the stage, he is a mere 
doll, quite beaten. ‘Quite simple,’ says the ju-jitsn 
man, ‘you have only to use your opponent’s strength, 
I did not fling him, but caused him to ір himself.’ 
Was there a kind of ju-jitsu about this-press cam- 
paign? A rumor of Katherine Tingley's coming be- 
gan to patter on the sheets of the press in England 
about a fortnight before she arrived; a drop, that is, 
a notice, here and there, like the beginning of a thun- 
der storm. On August 17th, when she reached Lon- 
don, the storm came on, and there was not, you may 
say, a dry paper in the land. It was amusing to go 
about London that evening and see the blazing pos- 
ters, and hear news-boys' yells. The rain (of press 
notices) kept on for weeks, and the weather is dis- 
tinctly showery yet. 


“Tt reminds one of the Cave of the Echoes, in 


H. P. Blavatsky’s story. You whispered a word or 
two in at the mouth of that cave, and what you said 
was repeated by echo on echo, each louder than the 
last, until the little word you whispered thundered 
and boomed and crashed through the mountains, 
and you feared the world would be riven by the 
great volume and tumult of sound. So it was witi 
the press. Mrs. Tingley refused to be interviewed 
on Euston Station, or during the first afternoon at 
Avenue Road. With each moment of delay the press 
men became more insistent in their demands, and 
when at last the few facts were spoken — why, the 
whole cave was crowded with echo demons from 
everywhere, lungs filled, mouths stretched, frantic 
with waiting to shout and shout and SHOUT!!! 
How the sound went round the world, too, when 
they began! Here is the bare framework of their 
news items: 


(a) That Katherine Tingley had come to Europe 

(b) To establish Ràja Yoga Schools 

(c) on land she had acquired in Sweden, 

(d) on land she had been given in England 

(e) by the Hon. Nan Herbert, etc. — 

(f) on the lines of the Institution at Point Loma; 
and 

(е) That the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEO- 
SOPHICAL Society has no connexion with any 
other society or body calling itself Theosoph- 
ical and not recognizing Katherine Tingley as 
the Leader and Official Head of the Theosoph- 
ical Movement throughout the world. 


“Tt must not be supposed that even the greater 
part of the press were unjust or romantic. All the 
reputable London papers gave fair and favorable re- 
ports; excellent articles appeared in not a few of 
them, with copious illustrations, of the Leader, of 
Lomaland, and the Forest. But also there was the 
Yellow Peril — Press, we mean. There were eyes 
in fine frenzy rolling, and airy nothings innumerable 
were given local habitation and name, "Those seven 
items above were a foundation on which were built 
marvels of phantasmal architecture. Strange young 
reporters were about headquarters those days taking 
notes and seeking weird information. ‘Is it true.’ 
said one of them to Katherine Tingley's representa- 
tive for the Press, 'is it true that Theosophists have 
a creed?’ 

"'No, my dear sir, it is nof true; and it is not 
true, either, that Theosophists have no moral code, 
or that they believe in the transmigration of human 
souls into animals, although there are those, doubt- 
less, who will tell you these things, and say that they 
are Theosophists, and "ought to know."' Do you 
wonder any longer at that last item in the lay figure 
of crusade news above, that about Katherine Tingley 
and her students refusing to identify or associate 
themselves with the 'other societies calling them- 
selves Theosophical’? The greatest malefactors in 


` the world are, absolutely, brothers to all of us, and 


no one can escape from the law of human unity. 
But while a man is sane, he will not associate himself 
with — well, there are many people he will not asso- 
ciate himself with, in work of humanitarian or spir- 
itual reform. In other words, Theosophy does pro- 
claim and exact the highest moral code, and whatever 
thing or person does not, is not Theosophy or Theo- 
sophical. Right over the world the press proclaimed 
this dissociation, and right over the world it was a 
fair and proper thing that this should be proclaimed. 
Many of the most inimical papers were the ones 
that proclaimed it most insistently — which is what 
reminds one so much of the ju-jitsu principle." 


TWENTY. 
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The Architecture of India distance within have generally reported the tail of the most overwhelming nature. For in- 


OQ illustration shows a portion of a char- 
acteristic modern Hindü Temple of the 
pagoda type. The chief feature of such 
structures is the high pyramidal tower, which 
is built in this case on the wedding-cake style 
of composition, though there is a certain light- 
ness and elegance which must not be over- 
looked. Its flimsiness is in 
great contrast with the sol- 
idity and extremely massive 
construction of the antique 
temples of India, which oc- 
casional rival the Egyp- 
tian in the size of some of 
the stones. 

Тһеге is much obscurity 
about the origin of Indian 
architecture, and the best 
Western authorities differ 
greatly as to dates, the ef- 
fort of many being to min- 
imize the length of a civil- 
ization powerful enough to 
have produced such works. 
Indian architecture has been 
classed under two heads: 
Ist, the constructed build- 
ings, those built up in the 
ordinary way ; and 2nd, the 
cave temples and those that 
are hollowed out of the sol- 
id rock. The latter are so 
cunningly worked that in 
many cases—such as in the 
seven large pagodas at Ma- 
valipowgram—they appear 
to be really built of separ- 
ate stones. The caves of 
Elephanta are truly caverns 
and their age is not ascer- 
tained satisfactorily; but 
they are obviously immense- 
ly old. Robertson, a lead- 
ing authority, says it is wor- 
thy of notice that “ several 
of the figures in the caverns 
at Elephanta are so differ- 
ent from those now exhib- 
ited in the Pagodas as 
objects of veneration that 
some learned Europeans 
have imagined they repre- 
sented the rites of a religion 
More ancient than that now 
established in Hindüstan." 

The most perfect pagodas 
are found in Southern In- 
dia where they have escaped the fury of Ma- 
hometan zeal. They consist of sundry enclos- 
ures with few or no windows. They are some- 
times of immense extent, such as at Seringam, 
on the Coromandel coast, where the outer walls 
are four miles in circumference. The interiors 
of these mysterious edifices are usually ex- 
tremely dark and artificial light is necessary. 
Although the interiors are richly decorated, 
and in many cases blazing with jewels, those 
who have been permitted to penetrate a short 


chambers and passages to be unclean, owing to 
the smoke of the lamps and the presence of 
numerous sacred cows. 

Hindü architecture is noted for an extra- 
ordinary exuberance of detail, rivaling the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic decoration or the flam- 
boyant Gothic in this respect; but there is one 
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PRINCIPAL TEMPLE IN POONAH, INDIA 


difference between the Indian and most other 


styles that seems deeply rooted in some funda- 
mental temperamental distinction of character. 
In western Europe the decorative forms, and 
in Egypt the hieroglyphs, never interfere with 
the broad effects, but in India the principal 
form is lost in the multiplicity of ornaments 
encrusting the whole building; they decompose 
it and too often leave a restless impression. 
The same thing is observable in Indian litera- 
ture, Even the finest teems with minute de- 


stance the great and noble Indian epic, the 
Mahabharata, when compared with the calm, 
steady-moving dignitv of Homer, resembles no- 
thing so much as a wild carnival of tumultuous 
phantoms. Nevertheless the ancient Aryan 
philosophic works contain treasures of wisdom 
and the temples possess a picturesque beauty 
all their own, but in both 
the average European is be- 
wildered by the abundance 
of detail. The Mahometan 
style of architecture, which 
was introduced into India 
comparatively lately, is very 
different; the details, while 
of exquisite beauty, are 
completely subordinated to 
the main design, giving to 
it a peculiar breadth and 
dignity. STUDENT 


French Literature 
MEETING has been 
recently held at the 
Sorbonne, Paris, un- 
der the aegis of the French 
Foreign Office, to organize 
a movement for the estab- 
lishment of centers in the 
United States and in Great 
Britain where the works of 
the best French authors 
may be exhibited and sold. 
This is in order to counter- 
act the bad impression of 
French literature prevalent 
in English-speaking coun- 
tries, owing to the large cir- 
culation of “Parisian” 
works of fiction which mis- 
represent the French char- 
acter and which, it is said, 
are produced mainly for 
foreign consumption — for 
people who like that kind 
of reading. The first cen- 
ter will be in New Orleans 
and will be followed by one 
іп New York. STUDENT 


Greek and American Indian 
N American artist who 
has devoted consid- 
erable time to the 
study of our North Amer- 
ican Indians declares that 
in the finer types among 
them we have a worthy substitute for the an- 
cient Greeks. For some years Indian sub- 
jects, in the different forms of art, have been 
gaining in popular favor, showing that we 
are awakening somewhat to the picturesque 
beauty of the Indian model. “ Not only do our 
Indians, where not ruined in health by ‘ civil- 
ization, approach the Greeks in dignity and 
beauty of form,” he says, “ but there are also 
their interesting myths and their feeling for the 
poetry that lies in elemental forces." Н.Н. 
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The Crusade of 1907 

HO is the right one to judge 
W of the historical importance 

of any event? Something 
happens, seemingly a trifle; some- 
thing results from it, perhaps a doz- 
en in the world perceiving the rela- 
tion between the effect and its cause; 
that effect is cause for something 
greater, that for something greater 
still, and presently an empire falls 
or is born, a whole section of the 
human race moves forward into the light, or is 
driven back for an age or two into the darkness. 
Which was the more important — the final splendor 
or ruin, or the first unnoticed act which was the 
seed of it? 

If Katherine Tingley’s students exult over the 
work she has done during her recent crusade in 
Europe, they have all history for their warrant. 
The only question is, whether humanity is all help- 
less clay, or whether there is flame to be found some- 
where to inspire and purify it, and a possibility of 
the angel in man overcoming the demon until the 
world is free from its burden of ills. It is faith 
in this latter possibility that makes Theosophy a 
power to uplift and a power to reckon with. This 
faith, and the belief that we have now in the Raja 
Yoga system of education established by Katherine 
Tingley, with all its marvelous results, the spiritual 
Archimedean lever £n actu at last. 

In thinking of this crusade, we should do well 
to remember that however great is the seen, it is 
the unseen which is of the most importance. The 
ice mountain towers above the sea; all its height 
and beauty and glitter are only indications of the 
vast mass beneath the surface, which cannot be seen. 
This oak is imposing enough now, but thought of 
as the mother of a hundred thousand acorns, pro- 
genitor of the forests of a continent, how much 
more so! The apparent and immediate results of 
the crusade, the only ones which can be spoken of, 
were by no means small. 'They were great, indeed 
startling. A rumor of it went round the world and 
caused a stir in the Press of four continents. Thou- 
sands, millions, have been enabled to learn that Theo- 
sophy is sot connected with astralism, hypnotism, 
clairvoyance and the like; that Katherine Tingley 
and her students are quite well aware of what they 
are doing in repudiating the Theosophy of those 
who endorse these and worse things. 

One great object of the Crusade would seem to 
have been to bring a few such facts as these before 
the attention of the world, so that things misunder- 
stood might be made clear. About the great teach- 
ings of Theosophy there is a big, divine, manly ring, 
a sane helpfulness, a power to encourage, which 
make them pre-eminently the thing that humanity 
needs. But humanity would be poisoned by any 
teaching that has no moral code. Any right-minded 
person would agree to that. The only wonder is that 
it should need stating at all. It does so need stating, 
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because a person whom the public have been accust- 
omed to think of as a representative of Theosophy, 
has recently told the world that Theosophy has no 
moral code. It is therefore very necessary that 
it should be understood, that people with no moral 
code are not Theosophists, that whatever doctrine 
they may be preaching, it is not Theosophical. 

Wonderful it was, how events and persons con- 
spired to publish forth these facts. Katherine Ting- 
ley arrived at Euston Station, London, at about mid- 
day on August 17th, drove up from there to 91 
Avenue Road, the European Headquarters, and — de- 
clined to be interviewed by certain pressmen. What 
magic was involved in these simple acts and absten- 
tions! They set the London Press agog. Some of 
the evening papers proclaimed these and a few other 
facts, and fancies innumerable to the world, with 
shriek headlines and sensational posters and all the 
paraphernalia of the marvel-mongers. Іп truth, 
the Headquarters were besieged by pressmen for 
the next few days, pressmen reputable and press- 
men saffron-hued. The former got the information 
they wanted, and used it well. The latter had scented 
the marvelous, and came with weird expectations. 
'They saw nothing that they expected to see, but that 
mattered very little to them. To what end is а 
man endowed with imagination? Weird indeed were 
the tales which appeared in certain papers for a day 
or two. Weird also was the change that came over 
them after that time. In one paper there had been 
two days of diatribes and insinuations, then, heigh 
presto! a column of honest news about Point Loma 
and the Teacher's humanitarian work in Cuba and 
elsewhere. All the reputable Press was just friendly 
from the start, and nothing could have been more 
appreciative than the accounts of the work given by 
the best London and provincial papers. 

But one thing was emphasized by one and all. 
All remarked on the fact that the UNivERSAL Bro- 
THERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SociETY had no con- 
nexion with the “no-moral-code” people. Hostile 
papers deemed this a good enough means of attack, 
as showing intolerance and so on; better class 
papers stated it without prejudice, as a plain fact, 
an item of news that ought to be known. 

So it went over the world, and Press cuttings 
poured in from far and near. South African papers 
proclaimed that Katherine Tingley was in Europe: 
Indian papers told of her new schools in England 
and Sweden; Japanese papers printed the same news, 


and all, from Sweden to the Cape, 
from Ireland to Japan, repeated in 
varying tones and terms the fact 
that the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD and 
THEOSOPHICAL Society has no con- 
nexion with any other society or body 
calling itself Theosophical, and not 
recognizing Katherine Tingley as the 
Leader of the Theosophical Move- 
ment throughout the world. 

Another aspect of the work of 
those first few days was the meeting 
with the Teacher of members from all parts of 
England, Ireland, and Wales. Little can be said of 
the meetings which were held, but a touch was 
given to each individual member that will not be 
forgotten, and the results will be seen in new vigor 
put into the work. 

Then came the journey to the New Forest, with 
all it means for England in the future. Surely there 
is no more beautiful place in England than Berry 
Wood in the New Forest. Much has been written 
of the place, since Katherine Tingley made it sud- 
denly famous, but its beauties are more than can 
ever be told. One would say that those ancient, 
immense beeches have had some secret or other whis- 
pered to them, some arcane and beautiful knowledge, 
for lack of which mankind has lost its dignity. 
They are like great, spraying fountains of flame, 
those trees; or they are like ancient warriors, every 
one of them sans peur c! sans reproche, enchanted 
there and waiting. You are in fairyland when you 
come into the forest. The dullest imagination will 
find illumination there. How is it that whenever 
a piece of land falls into the possession of Katherine 
Tingley, it is sure to be rich in beauty and his- 
torical interest? Students of Theosophy have come 
to look forward to a time when all the most beauti- 
ful places in all the countries of the world will be 
dedicated to the most sacred purpose we can con- 
ceive of —the education of the children on such 
lines as shall enable them to go through life with- 
out any stain or weakness on them. This is Raja 
Yoga, the "Royal Union" of the faculties, the 
science of doing the right thing in the right way 
"every time." 

In that beautiful place, between the beeches and 
the heather, lies the land on which Katherine Ting- 
ley is to establish her International Theosophical 
School. What stores were there collected together, 
and what confusion reigned over all! Those who 
saw the Teacher at work there have reason to 
remember it. Chaos became a little more like Cos- 
mos with every order she gave. There were lofts 
and barns-and cottages full of things to be gone 
through, to be sorted out, things valuable and things 
worthless — and again, cottages, barns and lofts. 
“Things” one must call them, for no other word 
is comprehensive enough.  Bedsteads and beehives, 
pianos and teapots, school books, tin boxes, “all 
kinds of music” — all confused and stored away 
with the broken and worn-out furniture of years. 
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Within a week the Teacher had brought things so 
near to the beginnings of order as to enable her to 
leave that work to be continued for the time by some 
of her helpers, that she might go on herself with her 
crusade into the northern lands. 

Then Sweden, with its huge public meetings, its 
widespread enthusiasm, its dedication of beautiful, 
legend-haunted Visingsó in Lake Vettern. This is 
perhaps the most beautiful place in all that pure, 
old land. It was too, for centuries, the moon gov- 
erning the tides of Swedish history, and before his- 
tory began, legend was busy with it. For it was 
there that Kettil the Runer enchained the malig- 
nant Gilbertil, robbing him of his power to harm the 
sacred island. "There too, was, perhaps is, the palace 
ot Vise, the Swedish prototype of wisdom; under 
the lake the passionate Vatte is still held spellbound 
for his rebellion. Strange that this idea of the 
Bright power setting spells on the evil and sub- 
jugating it, should be thus associated with the island 
where Raja Yoga was to be established. 

There also lived Birgitta, the Swedish Saint of 
the Middle Ages, who was a terror to them that 
loved darkness, from Stockholm to Rome, a great 
nun and countess, feared of Popes. Then it was 
there that the great Earl Brahe established his school ; 
forerunner of the school Katherine Tingley is to 
establish, because Per Brahe strove to make it a 
place of something more than the mere mind and 
memory training which passes for education. 

What a welcome Sweden gave to Katherine Ting- 
ley! In Helsingborg, Jönköping, Gefle, Stockholm, 
Upsala, Falun, Malmó, crowds were unable to gain 
admission to the already overcrowded theaters where 
she lectured; crowds again were waiting at the doors 
to thank her as she passed out. For the true Theoso- 
phy does spell encouragement, and new hope, does 
suggest the way by which difficulties may be made 
smooth and failings overcome. Perhaps the keynote 
of the Teacher's message to Sweden was the great 
uplifting moral power of Theosophy. Away with hyp- 
notism, astralism, non-moralism, spook-craft! H. P. 
Blavatsky came to warn humanity of the danger of 
these things, to show human brotherhood as the 
goal of our evolution, as a thing practicable, attain- 
able; also the means of attaining it. William Q. 
Judge’s mission was the same, and Katherine Ting- 
ley’s mission is the same. In a very wonderful way 
Sweden responded to it. Sweden, and also Finland, 
when the Teacher lectured afterwards at Helsingfors. 

Then, too, there was the establishment in Sweden 
of the International Brotherhood League, of which 
Mr. Torsten Hedlund was made Director. Through 
this League Katherine Tingley was able to reach 
and influence the best artistic circles in Stockholm, 
and many of the foremost poets, artists, actors and 
musicians in Sweden became interested in Theoso- 
phy and anxious to read the Theosophical literature. 
Nor, in considering the value of the Crusade, must 
one forget the long interview at Drottningholm be- 
tween Katherine Tingley and the late King Oscar. 

Supposing the true inwardness of all these events 
could be uncovered, and ordinary people and cynics 
and critics and all of us could sec the results and hear 
the last vibrations in time of the things going on 
about us now. We see the fingers strike the notes, 
but are deaf to the music for the time being. For 
this reason is it difficult to estimate the value es- 
pecially of certain episodes in the Crusade. What 
shall we say of the visit to Russia, for instance? 


One thing we may say, and that is, that it enabled 
Katherine Tingley to understand in a wonderful way 
the conditions out of which H. P. Blavatsky fought 
her way. Numberless gorgeous churches with mil- 
lions of dollars worth of gold and jewels within 
and appalling misery, poverty, starvation and hope- 
lessness begging at their doors. Russia chained, 
bowed down, filthy, ground beween an upper and 


: a nether millstone — it was yet out of Russia that 


came the heroic woman who set herself to bring 
light to humanity, and in so daring, brought on her- 
self the opposition of all the evil in the world. 
Assuredly it was not for nothing that Katherine 
Tingley went to Russia. 

From Russia the Crusade returned to Sweden, 
where yet another public meeting was held; from 
Sweden it proceeded to Paris, and from Paris to 
Geneva. At the latter city Mrs. Tingley remained 
for about a fortnight, and was able to lay down 
plans for an extensive propaganda work throughout 
Europe. From Geneva she returned to England, 
where further work was done in the New Forest. 

Then came the Crusade to Holland, with its great 
public meetings at Amsterdam, Groningen, and Arn- 
hem, with its display of public enthusiasm, its many 
far-reaching results. In Arnhem particularly the 
success was magnificent. Here the efforts of the 
Dutch members in getting up the meeting werc aug- 
mented by the volunteered assistance of a large and 
influential body not in any way connected with the 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


There is a singular freedom and fearlessness about 
the Dutch people which bring them very near to 
the Light in many ways. The best magazines in 
Holland have been very friendly to Theosophy for 
some time and have been glad to accept long contri- 
butions on Point Loma and the work, pictures of 
the three Leaders, of Headquarters etc. Magnificent 
results, these, of the enthusiasm of the members in 
Holland and of splendid augury for the future of 
the brave, sea-defying little land. We have heard 
many dolorous prophecies from time to time about 
the national future of the Netherlands; they are 
to be swallowed up by some of their powerful neigh- 
bors, we have been told. But there are bends and 
crooks in history— human affairs do not run ou 
straight lines. Great nations rise among peoples 
to whom the would-be prophets have given no good 
destiny, and tiny States have given peace and learn- 
ing, or set the standard in art, romance or spirit- 
uality to the world. There is, perhaps, a grand fu- 
ture before Holland. The light of Theosophy is 
very bright there, and the Dutch Theosophists are 
of the kind that do not allow obstacles to stand in 
their way. 

From Holland the Teacher went on to Germany, 
where another great public meeting, the last to be 
held on the Crusade, took place at Nuremberg, which 
the devotion of one of the comrades there has made, 
Theosophically speaking, the capital of the country. 
Then the Channel was crossed for the last time into 
England and the Crusade was very near its close. 

Very near to it, but not quite theré. One other 
country was to be contacted by this wonderful Light- 
bringer, Katherine Tingley, before she started on her 
return to America. The Crusade left Liverpool on 
Saturday, the 7th of December, on the Lucania, for 
New York. Friday, the 6th was devoted to a fly- 
ing visit to Wales. 

The Crusade of 1907 has been in reality many 
Crusades. We may speak of a Crusade to London 
and the New Forest, of a second to Sweden and 
the North, of a third to Geneva, a fourth to Holland 
and Germany, and now of this last one-day Crusade 
to Wales. Mrs. Tingley arrived in Cardiff in the 
middle of the morning, and left again for London in 
the evening. We cannot tell what possibilities she 
may have foreseen of the future growth of the work 
in Wales. There was a motor ride out over the 
hills to Caerphilly, with its immense ruined castle, 
which recalled to her mind Per Brahe's castle at 
Visingsö. The sun was shining over Wales that day, 


and the familiar hills had a new beauty in the Decem- 
ber sunshine. The fairy-haunted Garth mountain, 
as she saw it from Nantgarw, was all shimmering 
in dim silver and purple, and the air seemed to be 
full of some new quality of electricity and awaken- 
ment. Those who know Wales, know that in the 
last few years there has been there a wonderful stir 
towards national reawakening. Celtic greatness has 
been lost and forgotten in the night of time, yet 
we would say that the race has always kept in its 
heart, in an almost unique way, reminiscences of an 
as yet unproven past grandeur, and longings for its 
return. The oldest Welsh literature is full of Theo- 
sophical allusions, full of strange, suddenly-appearing, 
magnificent beauties which hint of an ancient wisdom 
and spirituality, forgotten by the minds, perhaps, 
but whose light and glamor are still in the hearts 
and imaginations of the people, and in the almost 
passionate clinging to national ideals so character- 
istic of the Celtic races. It was maybe, something 
of this sort that the Teacher sensed on her visit 
to Cardiff; she sensed too, and spoke of, the great 
hope that is for Wales in the coming time. The 
Welsh have, not only in the immediate past, but 
almost throughout the ages, displayed a great long- 
ing after education, struggling for it in the old 
times even against the stern legislation of English 
kings and the vigilance of English garrisons. Now 
Katherine Tingley has promised to Wales a Raja 
Yoga School. It is not generally known, even in 
Wales, liow some of the old national heroes, such as 
Owen Glyndwr, strained after an ideal of this kind. 
This, its last day, was probably not the least im- 
portant of the days of the Crusade. Mrs. Tingley 
met the Welsh members in the afternoon in the 
bright little rooms of the Cardiff Center in Working 
Street, and gave them such encouragement and ad- 
vice as shall make a big mark on all the future 
work there. It was her first visit to Wales, and 
will not soon be forgotten by those whom she met. 

All real students of history must feel that the 
present is a time of unexampled importance. Man- 
kind is at a parting of ways, and great changes 
crowd on us almost unheeded. One of the marks 
of a great Leader of men is, that he or she will 
know when to strike and when to refrain from 
striking; when and how to act in such a way that 
the action will be carried forward by the “tide in the 
affairs of men," to the highest measure of results. 
The present is the spring-tide of the ages; old land- 
marks are being washed away by the flow, and older 
landmarks are being revealed at the ebb. Jn the 
ideals proclaimed by Katherine Tingley are to be 
found a new star, a new beacon, to which the eyes 
and efforts of mankind are gradually turning. Let 
us go forward! KENNETH Morris 
(From the International Theosophical Chronicle, 
London, Vol. III, No. 12.) 


6 AVE we not been blessed with the gift 
of gathering together in clusters like yon 
birches, and wandering together along the 

high road of life in harmony and friendship? And 

is this not a gift more precious than any which the 
worldly hold so great? Oh why, then, do we doubt? 

Spring, after the Grave of Winter, shall not be 

denied us, for it is immortal and eternal, holier and 

more glorious than all earthly springs; the sun is 

God and we are the angels thereinto." — Oscar 

FREDERIK (King Oscar П of Sweden) 


Tue value of the Point Loma Institution lies in 
the fact that it has proved the truth of its theories 
by its success. It has accomplished the mission 
which brought it into being. It has rescued Theo- 
sophy from the domain of an intellectualism which 
might easily have become more selfish, because 


more subtle, than the current thought of the world. 


]t has demonstrated that the Theosophic life is the 
life of practical common sense, and that in the light 
of its philosophy the shadows pass away and man 
can enter into his birthright of joy.-Katherine Tingley 
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SELF-DEPENDENCE 
By Matthew Arnold 
WARY of myself, and sick of asking 
What I am, and what 1 ought to be, 
At this vessel’s prow I stand, which bears me 
Forwards, forwards, o’er the starlit sea 


And a look of passionate desire 

O’er the sea and to the stars I send: 

“Үе who from my childhood up have calm'd me, 
Calm me, ah, compose me to the end! 


* Ah, once more," I cried, **ye stars, ye waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew; 

Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 

Feel my soul becoming vast like you!"' 


From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit sea's unquiet way, 

In the rustling night-air came the answer: 

** Wouldst thou be as these are? Live as they. 


** Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 

These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 


** And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silver'd roll; 

For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 


** Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God's other works may be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see.” 


O air-born voice! long since, severely clear, 
А cry like thine in mine own heart I hear: 
** Resolve to be thyself; and know that he, 
Who finds himself, loses his misery ! "— Selected 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Ў Conducted by J. Н. Fussell 


Jt 
1 How do  Theosophists define 

: Question Divinity ? 
Answer This question may be said to 


be typical of the times. These 
seem to be days of definition and diagnosis. 

We have lately tried by means of mechanical 
appliances to find the weight of what we did 
not hesitate to define as the soul, and now we 
may see people who are ready to believe and 
confidently affirm that it weighs from a pound 
to a pound and a half avoirdupois. When 
we can reduce the soul to such measure- 
ment as this, what more natural than that 
we should consider ourselves competent to 
define Divinity? 

The majority of men admit the universality 
of what we might call the religious instinct. 
We find it existing always. It is that per- 
ception by which man is conscious of an un- 
seen and mighty power in the universe, and in 
connexion with this it is most valuable and 
interesting to note what H. P. Blavatsky says 
regarding the religion of the early races of 
humanity. The following is quoted from her 
great work The Secret Doctrine: 


What was the religion of the Third and Fourth 
Races? In the common acceptation of the term, 
neither the Lemurians, nor yet their progeny, the 
Lemuro-Atlanteans, .had any, as they knew no 
dogma, nor had they to believe on faith. No 
sooner had the mental eye of man been opened 
to understanding, than the Third Race felt itself 
one with the ever-present as the ever to be unknown 
and invisible ALL, the One Universal Deity. En- 
dowed with divine powers, and feeling in himself 
his inner God, each felt he was a Man-God in his 


nature, though an animal in his physical Self. The 


struggle between the two began from the very day 
they tasted of the fruit of the Tree of Wisdom; 
a struggle for life between the spiritual and the 
psychic, the psychic and the physical. Those who 
conquered the lower principles by obtaining mastery 
over the body, joined the “Sons of Light.” Those 
who fell victims to their lower natures, became the 
slaves of Matter. From “Sons of Light and Wis- 
dom” they ended by becoming the “Sons of Dark- 
ness.” 

... At the dawn of his consciousness, the man of 
the Third Root Race had thus no beliefs that could 
be called religion. That is to say, he was equally 
as ignorant of “gay religions, full of pomp and 
gold” as of any system of faith or outward worship. 
But if the term. is to be defined as the binding to- 
gether of the masses in one form of reverence paid 
to those we feel higher than ourselves, of piety 
—as a feeling expressed by a child toward a loved 
parent — then even the earliest Lemurians had a 
religion — and a most beautiful one — from the very 
beginning of their intellectual life. 


Аз man became more material he lost the 
perception of his inner divine nature, and re- 
ligion gradually came to be a matter of form 
and ceremony, and as he sank more and more 
into materiality, so did he lose even the real 
meaning of these. 

The lower his capacity, the more elaborate 
his ceremonial and the more material his con- 
ception of himself and Nature. But whatever 
the formality of service he was always in- 
clined to make of his Divinity a glorification 
of his own image, and as something outside of 
and apart from himself. 

As the universal Law permitted, the great 
Teachers incarnated in the different races, to 
purify their faiths, teaching by many methods 
that humanity's God dwelt within, and could 
only be truly worshiped in the temple and at 
the shrine of the heart. 

As time rollel on, these teachings were 
gradually forgotten, and the great majority of 
the people through a disinclination for unself- 
ish effort on the one hand, and the selfish dom- 
inance of a few of their number on the other, 
allowed the truth of this Doctrine of the 
Heart to become overlaid by certain formulas 
and conceptions as to the nature of Divinity. 

These gradually crystalized into fixed rules 
of belief. As the people grew more and 
more engrossed with material life, and con- 
sequently more and more indifferent to the 
requirements of the soul, it became conven- 
ient and easy to believe that if these rules 
were accepted and adhered to, the full bene- 
fits of the religion would be obtained without 
further effort on the part of its followers. 

Thus was dogma born. Its existence de- 
pends upon mental inertia and the presump- 
tion on the part of men to define the Inde- 
finable and limit the Illimitable to his own 
limitations. This desire of his seems to be 
evident in his relations with his fellows as 
well as with his God. Не knows he has 
faults of course, everybody has, but still they 
are as nothing compared with his manifest 
virtues. His friends and associates, he often 
feels, might do much worse than to model 
themselves by him. 

Often reformers, inspired by fervent zeal 
for the betterment of humanity achieve only 
indifferent results because they are unable to 
co-operate with others. Although we have 
made great progress in this regard in recent 
years, still the hindrances so often fatal to 
the most effectual help are raised by the dom- 


inance of this feeling of egotism. Humanity 
may be said to seek differences, and to stumble 
upon correspondences. 

In order to approach such a question as this 
and arrive at any conclusion, the Theosoph- 
ist knows he must rid himself, as far as in 
him lies, of his feeling of personality and ego- 
tism, The more he does so, the clearer will 
his perceptions become. Не will see that this 
Divinity can only be known to man, as he 
now is, through its manifestations. He comes 
to know, that he must find and recognize it 
in himself. 

In The Key to Theosophy, H. P. Blavatsky 
Says: 

. .. In our sense, the inner man is the only God 
of whom we can have cognizance. . . . God is a 
universally diffused infinite principle. . . . Our Deity 
is the eternal, incessantly evolving, not creating, 
builder of the universe; that universe itself unfoid- 
ing out of its own essence, not being made. It 
is a sphere, without circumference in its symbolism, 
which has but one ever-acting attribute embracing 
all other existing or thinkable attributes — ITSELF. 
It is the one law, giving the impulse to manifested, 
eternal and immutable laws, within that never-mani- 
festing, because absolute, LAW which in its mani- 
fested periods is The ever-Becoming. 


This may seem very metaphysical to minds 
trained to think by the orthodox method, and 
who cling to the Biblical God of Moses. But 
it will have a strong appeal to others, whose 
reason cannot accept the idea of a personal 
God, and revolts at the narrowness and bigotry 
of many of the conceptions of Divinity as’ 
found in the religions of the modern world. 

To such a mind the conception of this Theo- 
sophical Divinity will grow constantly clearer 
as he tries by self-purification, unselfishness, 
and compassion toward all that lives, to make 
himself a better vehicle for this law of “ ever- 
Becoming.” 

As he earnestly strives to find this Inner 
God and learns to live by its guidance, he 
will gradually become himself a higher and 
more perfect manifestation of this eternal im- 
mutable Law; his every act and thought to- 
ward compassion and love for others will have 
a far-reaching effect that will increase in 
power with every effort he makes to express 
this Divinity within him. 

Katherine Tingley, the Leader of the Un1- 
VERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SO- 
СІЕТҮ, has given to her students the following 
invocation to the Divinity Within: 

Oh my Divinity! Thou dost blend with the earth 
and fashion for thyself temples of mighty power. 

Oh my Divinity! Thou livest in the heart-life 
of all things and dost radiate a Golden Light that 
shineth for ever and deth illumine even the dark- 
est corner of the earth. 

Oh my Divinity! Blend thou with me that from 
the corruptible I may become Incorruptible; that 
from imperfection I may become Perfection; that 
from darkness І may go forth in Light. М. C. 


AM the origin of all; all things proceed 
from me; believing me to be thus, the 
wise gifted with spiritual wisdom worship 

me;... To them thus always devoted to me, 
who worship me with love, I give that mental 
devotion by which they come to me. For them 
do I out of my compassion, standing within 
their hearts, destroy the darkness which 
springs from ignorance by the brilliant lamp 
of spiritual discernment.—Bhagavad Gité 
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NEAR VIEW OF THE "BENNINGTON" MEMORIAL 


The “Bennington” Memorial 

HE memorial which has been erected in the 

military cemetery on Point Loma, to the 

officers and men who perished two years and 
a half ago in the disaster which overtook the 
U. S. S. Bennington, was unveiled on Tuesday, 
January 7, by Admiral Goodrich, who was in com- 
mand of the Pacific squadron at the time of the 
disaster. 

А stone obelisk of granite after the design of the 
monoliths of ancient Egypt, simple in design, with- 
out florid ornament, it stands foursquare upon a 
solid foundation, and will serve as a landmark for 
many generations. The military cemetery on Point 
Loma stands on the eastern side of 
the government reservation on a 
great height overlooking the bay. 

No one who was present on that 
memorable occasion is likely soon 
to forget the scene. In the dis- 
tance, range on range of purple 
mountains stood out sharply de- 
fined against a violet and azure 
sky. Below them the green foot- 
hills and the windows of the city 
glittered in the distance by the re- 
flected light of a westering sun, 
whilst far below the beautiful and 
placid bay reflected the iridescence 
of the sky in myriads of tidal 
eddies. To the west, the heights 
were crowded by a silent and sym- 
pathetic crowd of spectators. For 
hours before the ceremony began, 
every approach to the cemetery 
was crowded with vehicles. 

As the hour approached, large 
bodies of troops from Fort Rose- 
crans, and blue-jackets from the 
warships California, Nebraska, 
Chicago, and Charleston filed at 
slow step into the enclosure and 
were formed up in a hollow square 
around the plot of ground on 
which the serried ranks of head- 
stones represented their comrades 
resting below. The graves were 
covered with flowers, which were 
sent by residents in the city, and 
many beautiful wreaths were laid 
at the foot of the monument. 


The ceremony of dedication was simple and in ex- 
cellent taste from beginning to end. Its chief fea- 
ture was the admirable and eloquent address of 
Admiral Goodrich. He began by a vivid description 
of the unexpected accident and the causes which led 
up to it. He described many deeds of heroism and 
devotion to duty. He told how men wounded to 
death preferred others to themselves, and how many 
risked their lives to give assistance to the suffering. 
He related how sympathy and unpaid help had come 
from all quarters, from physicians, nurses, railway 
companies and private citizens. He spoke of the 
ladies who had helped the sick and convalescent by 
sending fruit and flowers and carriages for fresh 
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air drives. His concluding words were as follows: 


“The finished obelisk stands here today. It makes 
no pretense to elaboration of design or of ornament- 
ation, for it merely commemorates the heroism of 
simple men whose sole guiding motive was devo- 
tion to duty. To all it announces that he who 
enters the naval service of the United States does 
so unreservedly, in fact as well as in word. At 
any moment and in any manner he may be called 
upon to fulfil that obligation to the letter. His life is 
one of perils and privations. Long years are devot- 
ed by him to preparation for one brief hour, upon 
whose issue may hang the very existence of the 
nation. The annals of our navy but too dolorously 
proclaim that this preparation has exacted and con- 
tinues to exact, its heartrending toll of human life. 
Yet some must perish that the nation may survive. 


“The end of those who repose here was not less 
exalted in its patriotism than is the end of those who 
fall in battle. In some respects it seems to be on a 
still higher plane — for to them were denied the laur- 
els of the victor and the shouts of an applauding 
populace. Yet as they look down upon this scene to- 
day from the heights of their beatitude, they must 
rejoice in the consciousness that they failed not to 
give to their country, when she asked it, the utmost 
they had to give, dying as brave men and true would 
wish to die, in the performance of duty. 


“Nothing we can do will add to their fame. 
Yet, knowing this full well, we, their comrades, here 
declare that, so far as our poor efforts can accomplish 
it, the lesson of their great sacrifice shall not be lost 
to their native land. In this spirit we dedicate this 
monument to their memory in token of our own af- 
fection and of the reverence in which the navy holds 
its illustrious dead." 


An important feature of the dedication ceremony 
was the presence of a squad of the Raja Yoga cadets 
from the Academy on Point Loma. They were 
drawn up in face of an open space amongst the 
troops. On their arrival at the ground they deposited 
at the foot of the obelisk 66 beautiful wreaths as an 
International tribute to the memory of those who had 
perished in the performance of duty. OBSERVER 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE DEDICATION CEREMONY 
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Meerders dan de Tempel. Een Gezicht des Gordes De Mensch Jezus. 


Pit ки Merc VAN DE EINDIGENDE EX Комкирҳ Exuw, en de daarmede in betrekking 
staande positie van Vrijmetselarij en Jesustisme, door Rameses 
KarHERINE TixGLEY. DE AUTOCRAAT (De Geheimen van de Leer van het Hart) 


Licey. OP HET Fao (door: M. с? apound in morocco or pape A " 

xr Leven te Point Loma, Enkele nteekeningen doo 

De Мены вла Oc eee door G- ae Puracher k d i T Sidi К 
'ertaling uit ew Cente: ath, overdruk van ten k 12 

H. P. BM E WILLIAM 8 Торо, De Sticbters en Leiders d der T сы) 


Beweging (Leerling). ` pp. 
IN SWEDISH 
ВнАСАУАР Gita. Bound and Unbound. 
Den HexLica LäraN, 2 band (H. P. Blavatsky) 


DOLDA VINKAR I DEN HEMLIGA Läran, med fiera (William Q. Judge) 
EXIBTENSLINJER OCH Отувскинознокмив (Овсаг Ljungströmý 
NYCKEL TILL Ткозоткн (Н. Blavatsky) 
Forocrarı af Wania Батар oe 
se illiam u - А - а Е 
P “ am 4 “ring Yd cea according to візе 


ООНА 1 1 Hyastats b 
Lyus på УАсЕн (М. 
Готоввілр, 1 (12 blad) 
Lotus Sonc Book, Svensk text till. Bound and Unbound. 
New Century PaTH (selected articles) 52 n:r 
New Century Pato — Raja Yoga Му, med 122 Ш. 
STJÄRNAN SAGO- OCH POEMSAML 
Orminc т KONCENTRATION сүн Q. илне) 
Samta 1 OcxurrISM (William Q. 
Stupier Srver Buacavap СїтА (126 sidor ? William Q. Judge) 
Trosor: riz UNGDOM 
Tystwapens Rost (H. P. Blavatsky) 
MsrERIXS ОР THE Heart Поствімк, in Swedish (Katherine Tingley) 
Karmana Түногкү, af М.Е. N. icfnadstec cckning ord. 

возот: осн KRISTENDOM nmale rof. Pfannensti .Zander och F.Kellberg 
раи Ljus (Sir Edwin Arnold). Bound and Unbound. ) 

EVAKAN 
MANNISKOLIFVETS TRENNE PLAN, med fera } (William Q. Judge) 
Ом OCKULTA KRAFTER OCH DERAS FORVARFVANDE (William Q. Judge) 

(William Q. Judge) 


Авл, rikt Hlustreradt (Katherine Tingley) 


Nacra TANKAR OM KARMA, med fiera. 
Квіѕтил KYRKOFADERS TANKAR OM REINKARNATIONER 
DópssTRAFFET І Teosorisk BELYSNING, med fera 


Hic. Etc. Ete. 
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BROTHERHOOD AND 


JUDGING from some re- 
. Man's Place marks in a brief review of 

book on man's place in 
nature, there are some rather 
confused ideas abroad, boti 
as to man and as to nature. For instance, the 
writer says that man is the only animal whose 
development has not been a purely physical 
adaptation to environment. This is a sweep- 
ing statement to make about the other king- 
doms of nature. The writer views man from 
within, but he views the other kingdoms from 
the outside only. Consequently, in the case of 
man, he sees the intelligent working of the 
mind behind the phenomena; while, in the case 
of the animals, he sees only the phenomena 
and not the mind working behind them. So 
he calls the processes of adaptation in the low- 
er kingdoms “ purely physical,” and those in 
the human kingdom intelligent. But a being 
looking at man’s doings from the outside and 
seeing only the effects, might conclude that his 
doings also were a merely physical adaptation 
to environment; whereas a being who could 
contact the mind of nature might discern there 
a purposeful intelligence at 
work producing the adapta- 
tion. There is no ground for 
any distinction except one of 
degree. Adaptation is the re- 
sult, but the cause must be intelligence some- 
where; unless we postulate something to take 
the place of intelligence. And this is probably 
what the writer has done, filling that place 
with “blind forces,” such as affinity, which 
mean nothing. Then again, what is “ environ- 
ment"? Something to which the whole of 
nature adapts itself? In that case, environ- 
ment is a kind of extra thing, of the nature 
of a god. Instead of making a distinction 
between nature and environment, it would 
seem better to regard all as nature, the differ- 
ent parts of which adapt themselves to each 
other. 

The idea of “ automatism,” or unconscious 
action and reaction, is meaningless, a `“ blind 
force ” being something impossible to conceive. 
The reasons why the writer excludes man 
from this category are that his power of adapt- 
ation is so much greater, and also (as said 
above) that we are conscious 


in Nature 


No Evolution 
without 
Intelligence 


Why not ; А А 
Intelligent of an intelligent effort in 
Kosmi man's case. [le savs we have 

БЕР begun “to abandon the Kos 
Procena? egun “to abandon the Kos- 


mic process and adopt the 
ethical опе”; and that the ethical process, 
since man is conscious of it, ought to dominate 
his conduct and self-development. Yet, he 
continues, morality as such is still untaught 
in our sehools, and it is left to arithmetic 


and book-learning to continue our evolution. 
Teaching, the noblest of professions, is held 
in light esteem. We know our past and can 
strive to shape our future. When shall we 
strive aright? 

The sub-title of the book is іл sfnimal Run 


to Brain, which gives an idea of what thc 


author means when he says we know our past. 
Somehow, according to the theorv, from out 
of the automatic machinery of lower nature, 
intelligence and conscience have been evolved, 
and now we have to learn how to use them. 
It is evident that before we can strive aright 
and teach morality effectually, we shall need 
to know more than this about our past and 
future and about the nature 
of man and the other king- 
doms in the universe. It is 
well to recognize that man is 
not a mere bundle of cosmic 
forces, nor an animal amenable only to the 
"red in tooth and claw" theory of life; but 
that he has also a higher law in him, which 
impels him to higher ideals of conduct. But 
if this higher motive force has been evolved 
from nature, it must underlie nature some- 
where, and must be the guiding power of the 
universe. Hence we must study nature from 
that point of view — as a manifestation of 
the Universal Spirit. of which man is another 
and higher manifestation; for it is impossible 
to build a teachable svstem of morality on 
such a basis as the biological theories of 
science. We must have a better notion of 
man's constitution: how he linked. with 
nature bv his physical bodv, and with other 
worlds bv his other principles: how the laws 
of matter and those of Spirit find their meet- 
ing ground within him, and how he has to 
learn to adjust himself so that the lower law 

may become subject to the 


Whence 
Comes Man's 
Intelligence ? 


is 


A Reason higher; and so on. With 
for such teachings in place of the 
Evolution dogmas of religion and of 


science, we shall have a pro- 
per basis on which to build a teachable system 
of morality. 

A few more words may be said about man, 
nature, and the relation between the two. As 
this is an age in which we pride ourselves upon 
comprehensiveness and luciditv of thought, it 
it as well that we should try to make good 
our boast and not indulge in perfunctory and 
hasty speculations worthy only of immature 
minds and desultory habits of thought, The 
question of man’s constitution must obviously 
be a complex and profound опе, for man is 
a very complex being; nor can it be settled 
by any hard and fast theory. Its elucidation 
demands the co-operation of many different 
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KATHERINE TINGLEY AT ISIS THEATER 


First Public Lecture since Her Return from Europe 
Sunday, January the Fifth, Nineteen Hundred © Eight 


I MUST express my delight at meeting fa- 
miliar faces again at Isis Theater. It 

was here I began my first work in Cali- 
fornia. My effort then was to make clear to 
all with whom I came in contact the great 
life, the spiritual life that could be found in 
the teachings of Theosophy. This beautiful 
California was a new country. It afforded 
very many possibilities, very many facilities 
for true progress; for nature here is most 
bountiful. But in the beginning there were 
many minds in this state and particularly in 
this city of San Diego who seemed to be quite 
indifferent to anything out of the circum- 
scribed line of thought. Only a few gathered 
here in the early days. Some had the courage 
to stay half the evening and others stayed the 
full time, and after a while more came, and 
more and more. And so it was that I received 
encouragement in that heartfelt brotherly 
spirit which was manifest at a time when the 
shadows of persecution were heavy in this lo- 
cality, yes — when persecution was pushed in 
a most unbrotherly fashion; when all sorts of 
things were done in the name of Christ against 
Truth right here in this city. Part of it pro- 
ceeded from the atmosphere of dogmatism 
that was here, some came from the fanatics, 
but the stronger part came from a neighbor- 
ing town. Then after that heart-sickening ex- 
perience victory came, and then another and 
another, and the great work of Theosophy 
with its superb teachings spread throughout 
the world. 

And so under the pressure of the needs of 
human kind, and in response to the invitations 
that I had from many places їп Europe, I 
started some months ago, first visiting the 
Eastern part of this country and then going 
to England. The last time I was there was 
about eight years ago, and I could see and 
feel that a very remarkable change had taken 
place in the very atmosphere of the country. 
It was as though years and years had inter- 
vened; there was a new order of things in a 
sense; possibly more confusion of thought in 
some centers and systems, more pride and self- 
love, more vice, more worldliness. Yet I felt 
there was an undercurrent, something of a 
broadening touch as though many were very, 
very tired of the world's ways and were de- 
terminedly seeking the light. And though I 
did no public work in England, I had the most 
remarkable evidences of how Theosophy has 
spread, and then this experience — I was de- 
lighted to find that the work that had begun 
here at Point Loma had not only introduced 
San Diego but also the whole coast of Cali- 
{ога to many splendid people in England. 
The interest in California particularly was 
very delightful and also in the the citv of San 
Diego and its future. It is certain that this 


city is well known in England and that there 
is a very marked interest in its progress. There 
is much that could be said of the work that 
is being done in England, Theosophically and 
otherwise, which I have not time to dwell 
upon now — it would interest some but would 
fatigue others. But it pointed very clearly 
that all one has to do who has an interest in 
Theosophy and who can show that it is a 
living power in his life, is only to go there and 
begin honest work. 

A marvelous growth has taken place in the 
Theosophical Movement in England. The in- 
terest was so very great that I felt that if I 
had merely gone there and returned without 
doing anything else I had done very much for 
California and San Diego and possibly for our 
beautiful Theosophical teachings and for poor 
humanity. I presume most of you know of 
the Theosophical work at Point Loma — un- 
sectarian and non-political as it is — and many 
of you are interested in the fact that we have 
an estate in England, about two hours ride 
from London, which may ultimately be a sec- 
ond Point Loma. I can remember in the early 
days when I first became identified with the 
Theosophical Society I talked then about San 
Diego, that it would some day be a great seat 
of learning and that some day on those barren 
hills of Point Loma there would be an In- 
ternational Theosophical Institution. Many 
doubted, many in our own Society questioned 
and wondered when it would happen. But it 
was begun and now it is a growing institution 
recognized by the whole world as something 
unique at least, something promising, some- 
thing that cannot be undone. And this new 
center of Theosophical work in that grand, 
that superb New Forest, will shine out and 
send forth its light not only for itself and for 
England but for other countries. The build- 
ings are there, the grounds are improved, and 
all around is that splendid forest, so large, so 
beautiful, all ready and open for the children 
to sing their songs in the heart of nature, and 
to grow and to become useful factors in hu- 
man life. And the interest in this work that 
was begun in this way has stirred my heart 
very much. 

All through my travels, coming in contact 
with all classes of people from the poorest to 
the richest. from the most uncultured to the 
most educated, those in the low places and the 
high places, artists and poets and musicians, 
I have had a most unusual opportunitv to 
study the general condition of the human fam- 
ily. I visited many countries and I saw much 
that the ordinary traveler does not. I felt and 
realized the unrest of the age pushing hund- 
reds and hundreds of people out of the beaten 
walks of life to new lines of endeavor, lines of 
research for the Truth. They are seeking the 


light, they are searching voluntarily for the 
Truth. And besides this body of people push- 
ing onward towards the Light, of course there 
are others moving in other directions as well, 
many alas! on the downward path. But in 
their midst is confusion and so much that 
tends to destroy the best in human life. 

One thing I realized was that America ex- 
cels in fads and ‘isms; where in other coun- 
tries there is one foolish and erroneous sys- 
tem of thought springing up, there are dozeus 
here in America. The Europeans are slower 
in some things, and I was delighted to find that 
they had not followed the trend of the fan- 
atics and the credulous of America. It was 
a hopeful sign, though there is much to be 
found in the thought-life of all countries that 
shows how the shadows of dogma and ortho- 
doxy have fallen upon the people; how the 
ritualism, intellectualism and the selfishness of 
the age have obscured the human mind. 

In this way it was that there came home to 
me in all my experiences, public and otherwise, 
the meaning of human life. I felt that if it 
were possible to bring home to the minds of 
the people, to those searching and those not 
searching, even to those who are satisfied, the 
need of grasping the real meaning of human 
life, then my mission would not be in vain. To 
those large audiences’ which I met I dwelt 
much upon this subject. I called the attention 
of the people to the doubt, to the despair that 
was in the human family, to the fact that the 
great truths of Christ had been obscured and 
that the light they were following was not the 
shining light of the Higher Law; that those 
dogmatic systems, those old forms of thought 
had blinded the people; that they had lost 
their way and that Theosophy had come — 
old as the ages, the Wisdom-Religion — to the 
people of the twentieth century, to awaken the 
spiritual life of man, to proclaim his divinity, 
his responsibility, his godlike qualities, his su- 
perb possibilities — had come to make known 
again the esoteric teachings of Christ and of 
all the great Sages that had preceded him. 

Sometimes my audiences looked sleepy at 
the beginning; some were curious of course, 
some interested, some only half interested and 
many doubting everything along life's way. 
But behind whatever was presented by me 
there was this touch, this coloring of the life 
at Point Loma, of the beauty, the glory, the 
sublimity of nature; how that Institution rest- 
ed in the arms of nature, in the sunshine, in 
the glow of all that was grand and beautiful. 
I always had the Lomaland background to my 
word-pictures, and so I gave to these people 
the picture of California and San Diego and 
the beautiful harbor and Point Loma with its 
magic coloring — so wonderful, the most beau- 
tiful spot in the world. 


2 CENTURY 


Then I introduced to my hearers that superb 
woman Madame Blavatsky, the Foundress of 
the Theosophical Society; it was my joy to do 
that — she, the misunderstood woman, who 
left her home years ago in Russia, and for 
what! I have been there and I know what 
her life was — one of ease, comfort, promin- 
ence, with means sufficient to choose any path 
in life; yet this woman came to the Western 
world and took up a life of sacrifice to bring 
this unpopular doctrine for the benefit of man- 
kind. Many of my hearers had read of Mad- 
ame Blavatsky as she really was, but some had 
heard adverse things about her through the ef- 
forts of the enemies of progress. She was not 
the only great Teacher who has come before 
the world to be decried, but Madame Blavat- 
sky stands out like one among them. After 
a while the hearts of my hearers were touched, 
and then I went on and told them of another 
— a man who in after years will stand out as 
one of the great lights of the ages — a simple 
but remarkable man — William Q. Judge, the 
pupil and colleague of Madame Blavatsky and 
afterwards her successor; the man who in 
New York City, shortly after Madame Dlav- 
atsky had left for Europe, there opened a 
little hall that he might bring out the teachings 
of Theosophy. Пе had a light, he had his 
few seats, he had his books — more, he had 
his principles, but there was no audience. The 
next night the same, and the next night the 
same, and the next night the same, yet the seed 
was sown. And now we have the results of 
that work of Madame Blavatsky and the trust 
of that wonderful, splendid, royal character, 
William Q. Judge, touching a whole world. 
There is in his life a lesson for the people; 
a new kind of trust was born in the world, 
something that we rarely meet, something that 
can not be depicted by any external picture. 
Yet here was the secret — William О. Judge 
was a man who had the conviction of his 
own divinity; his heart was full of love for 
humanity and the desire to make possible all 
the helpful teachings that he knew were wait- 
ing for mankind. So in New York City in 
his simple little obscure corner he manifested 
to the modern world a new demonstration 
absolutely, of a sublime trust, the Christos 
trust, that quality of trust which Christ taught 
and which he had. 

This simple picture which I then made, in 
better words perhaps than now, touched the 
people. Two new characters, true workers for 
humanity, were introduced to the world; they 
realized that these two people came not with 
a contribution box, seeking no honors, asking 
no salaries. They came to the Western world 
unheralded, but ready to lay down their lives 
if need be that humanity might be blessed. 
The hearts of my audiences were melted. It 
was the same in Sweden as it was in Holland, 
and in Germany and in Finland and in Russia 
and in other places — wherever I went. There 
was a common touch of appreciation; some- 
thing had been awakened and then I knew that 
all these things had been prepared; that the 
unrest of the world and the despair and the 
doubt and the questioning of the age had 
blended into a voice and had been heard. And 
the people—the people were waiting for 
something to come home to them that had 
the touch of truth, that had the stamp of 
honesty, that had no form, no ritual. no creed, 
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and no fear. It was a splendid thing to go 
before those audiences; it was an inspiration 
in itself; those hearts talked to me appeal- 
ingly; their minds evoked the best in me; I 
seemed to be more than I had ever been be- 
fore; I felt the strength of the universe in 
my heart, and I grieved that my voice could 
not do more. * 

'The meaning of human life, by simple study 
is to be found interpreted in these glorious 
teachings of Theosophy. Oh, that superb doc- 
trine that I love to dwell upon in thought and 
words when opportunity offers — the Doctrine 
of Reincarnation. Oh, if you could have seen 
those splendid minds responding to this teach- 
ing! Seven years ago I am very certain that 
the speaker would have been hooted from the 
platform, but the teaching of Reincarnation 
has come to the world to stay, brought by 
Madame Blavatsky at this modern time, though 
old as the ages; introduced through the Theo- 
sophical literature, accentuated at Point Loma 
and by the representative lodges throughout 
the world, it has touched the hearts of the 
people. 

I found that some of the most advanced 
thinkers on the Continent of Europe were 
playing with this subject rather timidly. Oc- 
casionally one would hear of a clergyman 
who began to touch upon the truth of Rein- 
carnation in his sermons, probably to attract 
an audience, but would afterwards come back 
to his orthodox creed. Insincerity and truth 
do not belong together, they cannot assimilate. 
Some of these “divine” teachers so called, 
all representatives of the “ Gospel" as they 
declare themselves to be, could be seen just 
stepping out a little, feeling that in order to 
keep up with the times they must move on, but 
still holding in part to their old rituals. But 
such as these, I pointed out, were not prepared 
even to understand the needs of the human 
family, much less prepared to meet them, for 
they were unacquainted with the teachings! 
And so in this way, by first speaking of the 
false, and the weak, and the deceptive, it was 
my pleasure to point out these golden, royal 
teachings of Theosophy, and particularly that 
of Reincarnation. The optimistic touch of all 
I said gave new life to my audiences. . Ap- 
plause came unexpectedly. It was not for me, 
I knew, but it was for the new ideas, the new 
hopes, that Reincarnation gives to the world — 
the new picture of spiritual life that it gives 
in place of that hard, cruel picture of death. 
There were in my audiences those who had 
parted from their loved ones, those who had 
studied this great mystery, those. who had 
hoped and hoped and had hugged their faith 
but yet were despairing, in tears, doubting — 
but Reincarnation swept away the sorrow, and 
in place planted joy, eliminating the despair, 
and giving new life and hope. It was some- 
thing to see, something to remember, the jov 
that came into the faces of the people; and 
then what followed after at the hotels, and the 
letters and letters that came to me wherever 
I went; some questioning, some praising, some 
crying out their gratitude for my simple mes- 
sage of Reincarnation. 

When Madame Blavatsky brought these 
teachings to the world, she, in her wisdom, 
knew the needs of humanity; and pushing on 
with the aid of William Q. Judge and those 
who have been faithful, she has filled the 
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thought-world, even the very air, with new 
life. It is permeating this system and that 
system ; it has touched the hearts of the peo- 
ple in spite of their prejudices and misconcep- 
tions. While the minds of thousands are not 
yet ready to digest it, not yet ready to give up 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, not yet ready to have 
that love for their brothers that they have for 
themselves, not yet ready to make their lives 
shining examples in contrast to their present 
lives of profession and hypocrisy, not yet 
ready — yet believe me, in the hearts, even of 
these, this new life is stirring, this promise of 
the twentieth century. 

Study the needs of human life. This is the 
message I would send out to the teachers of 
the world, to the clergymen, and the educators, 
to the scientists — to all. Study the meaning 
of human life and then you will know the 
necds of human life, and when vou have gained 
knowledge from these two efforts, then will 
come the power, the inspiration to ѕегуе. · It 
is this which is needed; it is a new life, it 
is a new explanation of life. The spiritual life 
that is surging in the hearts of the people 
must be made manifest upon common-sense 
lines. There is too much confusion, and too ' 
much doubt. Faith alone will not do; we 
must have knowledge, knowledge absolute; . 
knowledge, knowledge, and it is near at hand. 
oh, so very near, very, very, close; and all 
that it requires is possibly a little more suffer- 
ing, more heart-ache, just a few more exper- 
iences in human life, in losing faith in human- 
ity, in losing faith in themselves — these doubt- 
ers; more suffering, more heart-ache, more 
confusion; but out of the chaos will come 
this superb life, this superb meaning which is 
yet obscured to the majority because of the 
selfishness of man. 

So Theosophy, and the message of Theoso- 
phy, will not have been in vain; it has already 
touched the undercurrents of human life and 
the hearts of the human family. It is to be 
found in the literature everywhere, even in the 
pulpit, obscured as the references to it may be 
among the clergy — yet here and there a touch, 
here and there a touch. But when it is brought 
out in its simplicity and its purity, when the 
masses understand that there is proof of the 
spiritual life being manifested in the twentieth 
century; that there is a body of people who, 
beyond question, are making Theosophy a liv- 
ing power in their lives, then they will see the 
way opening for better things, for themselv es, 
their families, and their nations. Already the 
results of this effort, up to the time that I 
have spoken of, have brought an enormous in- 
terest in the work and a larger love for human- 
ity. The touch of Theosophy, when it goes 
deeply into the heart and illuminates the mind. 
brings about a superb unity, an indescribable 
something which begins to overcome the seli- 
ishness and the weaknesses in human nature; 
it is a binding force, superb in all its qualities. 
May it bless all nations. 

In Sweden my experience was a revelation: 
it is a great country, as I had always known. 
I loved it in my early days when I read of its 
great historical characters in my school-books. 
Then I learned to love it more when I found 
that some twenty years ago three Swedish 
women went to London — women belonging 
to time-honored families of the nation, women 
who had everything in the world to make them 
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forget the needs of their fellows. But their 


-- hearts led them to see Madame Blavatsky, and 


the result was that they carried Theosophy 
back to Sweden, and they established it there, 
and now all Sweden is touched by the Theo- 
‘sophical branches іп many towns. And some 
of the most prominent people there — I mean 
the most useful, and I use the word in that 
sense — are connected with our Theosophical 
work. It was the result of the work begun 
by those three splendid women, one of whom 
was the noted literary woman Madame Schol- 
ander, who with the help of another, one of 
the enthusiastic; and devoted Theosophical 
workers in Sweden, Dr. Kellberg, in the early 
«days translated Madame Blavatsky’s wonder- 
ful book, ТАе Secret Doctrine, into Swedish. 
She and the two others, one a relative of 
the King, carried Theosophy in their lives to 
such a degree that it touched hundreds and 
hundreds of their fellows. Later it was 
brought to the attention of King Oscar. The 
poet Rydberg became much interested. Не 
was a man of much ability, but not until after 
he came into contact with Theosophy did he 
find his true poetical life, his mystical life, 
his symbolism; and he wrote so grandly, and 
at the close of his life in his writings he taught 
Reincarnation. And this poet, Rydberg, who 
gave his exquisite poems, his poetical life, and 
his new thought and splendid logic in defence 
of Reincarnation also helped to increase the 
King's interest — for they were friends — and 
зо from the poet on one side and from the 
Theosophical work of the three women I have 
mentioned on the other, the King was touched 
by Theosophy. So it is that all these years 
while you have been hearing of King Oscar 
with his splendid statesmanship and his love 
ot his fellows; while you have been hearing 
of his scholarship, of his wonderful ability 
on so many lines, you have had a touch of that 
Theosophical influence that was thus brought 
into his life. 

It was seven years ago that I first met the 
King — he attended one of my receptions and 
‘I had the pleasure of talking to him. I knew 
then that he was struggling for the truth and 
I saw that something splendid was touching 
his life, and then I thought: Oh, if all the 
kings, if all the kings and leaders of the 
mations were open-minded as he was, broad 
and liberal, peace-loving! Oh, I thought, what 
a wonderful, wonderful body of nations we 
should have! It is true that this light came 
late in the King’s life and that by his oath he 
was pledged to the Church and the State. 
His work for Norway was a wonderful bro- 
therly work — for he had learned to love his 
fellows, and when I last saw him this time 
at his Castle at Drottningholm, in speaking of 
Norway — and when I told him how well I 
remembered that time when he declared him- 
self opposed to war with Norway and how my 
heart was touched, how I loved him as a 
patriot and a brother, and how I knew that 
I was echoing the admiration and respect of 
the American nation, of those who love splen- 
did, manly, grand things in human life — he 
said: "It is true that according to the com- 
mon idea they should have been slaughtered, 
madame, but I loved the children of Norway; 
they were my children as were the children 
of Sweden, and I could not" Here was a 
touch of this brotherly spirit, here was the 


best in the heart of the King evoked by that 
love, and I hold that while he was broad- 
minded, while he was a peace-lover, he was 
yet more grand in all those potentialities be- 
cause Theosophy had touched his life. Не 
told me plainly without any effort on my part 
that he realized so fully those words of Christ, 
that as ye sow so shall ye reap, and that he 
so admired the Theosophical interpretation 
that had been given by me to those words a 
few nights previously in Stockholm. And I 
am certain — and I speak of the King not 
only because he was a King but because he 
was a great man, and I knew that as he moved 
along in his experience he was beginning to 
learn the meaning of human life — I am cer- 
tain that he went out from this life with a 
strong faith in Reincarnation, conscious that 
he would live again, and with a determined 
will to return some day, somewhere, and work 
out the splendid aspirations of his grand na- 
ture free from the limitations that had held 
him in the life just past. I know that there 
are hundreds like him in lower walks of life 
— some in high places — everywhere, ham- 
pered and held down by the limitations and 
the general conditions that surround the human 
family, and I recognize them as workers, and 
in a very large sense as Theosophists, though 
they do not belong to this Society. And a 
very large sympathy is always extended to 
them by the members of the UNIVERSAL Bro- 
THERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY be- 
cause their environment will not permit them 
to work freely. 

It is much the same with journalism in 
Europe as it is in America; I saw not so 
much difference — though I think I found 
more dignity, more respectability and conserv- 
atism in Europe than in America, and I say 
this recognizing that journalism is held in, in 
a way, that it is not in this country, for it 
must bend the knee for the present to certain 
conditions and powers in many countries — 
I speak of respectable journalism. But there 
is another kind in this country that is bending 
the knee to the dollar God — a slavery far 
greater than that in Europe. It is a pitiful 
thing to find how the beautiful and the true 
and the noble is shut in by these forms and 
these conditions; it is very, very pitiful, and I 
am certain that there are many, many editors 
today sitting at their desks who would like to 
sing out their knowledge to the world, and 
give new light and hope; but they cannot, 
hemmed in as they are by false teaching and 
false conditions both in Europe and America. 
Freedom of speech in its truer sense is not yet 
before the world. When it comes it is an 
exception, and so the meaning of life is ob- 
scured all along the way. 

And now we turn to the educational insti- 
tutions. I went to that splendid city, that 
City of Universities in Sweden, Upsala. I 
have been to other cities, to Oxford and other 
places, but I was told that if I went to Upsala 
I should be embarrassed and discouraged. Yet 
I had to go to Sweden, to Upsala, to find that 
there are hundreds and hundreds of young 
men and women crying out, seeking for the 
truth, ready to fill the seats of that university 
hall — the largest in Upsala — willing to be 
silent and quiet and attentive — sometimes you 


_know it is not so with young college boys and 


girls, but it was so that evening I spoke at 
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Upsala. But that audience, that crowded hall 
and the faces of those splendid Swedes, of 
those young men and young women feeling 
their way into the new life, and many of the 
professors and older folk — all in the atmos- 
phere of Theosophy; their faces were beam- 
ing, though not familiar vet with the teach- 
ings, and the larger number not ready of 
course to accept — though some did, In spite 
of much that yet holds back the progress of 
the nation there was evidenced the beginning 
of a new life; there was that earnest inquiry 
that always comes home to one in a way, so 
honest and so true; there was a readiness 
to understand; there was a desire to learn 
more of Theosophy with its philosophy of life; 
more than that, there was a disposition to set 
aside misconception and prejudice and also 
a willingness to know more tomorrow than 
today. It matters little if not one of them in 
this century steps out to proclaim the truths of 
Theosophy, for I know that many of them will 
be working understandingly for the better- 
ment of humanity, and then new life will come 
for all in Sweden. And all this because of the 
work begun by those three unselfish women 
and by the poet Rydberg; then touched by the 
King and supported by hundreds and hund- 
reds of the Swedes. 

I met others too; I met the great dramatic 
artist de Wahl, who is to Sweden and Ger- 
many as was Irving to England. After one 
of my lectures in the Royal Opera House in 
Stockholm, I saw him in tears, he was so 
touched with the splendor of these new teacli- 
ings, with the royal life that was opening to 
the world. 

Then I was entertained at the house of 
Ferdinand Boberg, the great Swedish archi- 
tect. He also is helping to give to Sweden a 
new life, broadening out in his work, step- 
ing beyond the limitations of modern archi- 
tecture. In part his work shows a touch of 
our Point Loma architecture. In originality 
of conception and creative power he stands 
as it were between the classic and the modern 
schools. His wife, Mrs. Anna Boberg, a bril- 
liant woman, is famous for her Norwegian 
paintings, and like her husband is original and 
daring in her work. Studying her paintings 
one senses the soul touch in the realistic na- 
ture-life depicted on her canvas. Here again 
was evidence of the Theosophical spiritual life, 
handed down from mother to daughter, for 
her mother was Madame Scholander, of whom 
I have spoken, one of the three noble women 
who first brought Theosophy to Sweden. 

Another whom I had the pleasure of mee:- 
ing was the King's artist, Julius Kronberg. 
What wonderful pictures those are of his iu 
the palace. They do one good to see them; 
there is new life in his conceptions, in the 
forms, the color, the symbology. King Oscar 
was a Freemason, and Freemasonry in its 
purity is very close to Theosophy, and with the 
touch of Theosophy added to Freemasonry 
and through the support he gave to Kronberg's 
splendid efforts, the King anticipated and gave 
a great impetus to the broader life of his 
people. It was such a beautiful thing to see: 
how this artist thus met the King's demands 
— how his work received a touch of a new 
creative and harmonizing power of spiritual 
life through the: Theosophical family of 
Madame Scholander. For Theosophy is cre- 
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ative, it evokes the soul-life, it ennobles the 
whole nature, it frees the mind, it inspires. 
And so it is working indirectly and directly 
in art, also in music. We also have great 
musicians there; one of our greatest Swedish 
workers is a musician, a gold medallist and 
teacher in the Royal Conservatory in Stock- 
holm. She, Miss Ellen Bergman, was another 
of those three seekers after Truth who visit- 
ed Madame Blavatsky in London and intro- 
duced Theosophy into Sweden. The third was 
Mrs. Cederschiöld, who by her own social posi- 
tion and influence and through the influence of 
her husband, Major Cederschiöld, one of the 
officials of the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND 
THEOSOPHICAL SocIETY in Sweden has accent- 
uated the teachings of Theosophy. АП these 
departments of life in Sweden were thus 
touched by the fire of Theosophy, and I found, 
— І do not mean to say that the whole of 
Sweden is yet touched, for I think it will be 
yet some years before it awakens to its fullest 
possibilities — but I found it in some ways 
more progressive than other nations. There is 
much in its national life that would be a bless- 
ing to us, something that seems to have come 
down through the centuries in the hearts of 
the people in spite of all the limitations and 
hindrances found everywhere — something is 
there and will be there in the future. And in 
another way Sweden stands most promisingly 
for the broader life because the young folk 
are reaching out for more light. In my work 
all through Sweden, from Malmó to Stock- 
holm, to Visingsó — that wonderful place 
where we are to have another Point Loma — 
to the palace of the King, then to the Royal 
Theater, then to the little provincial towns 
carrying the same message, everywhere -I 
found those who have the courage and the 
strength and are showing this new life. But 
although there was this new hope there was 
much unrest, much to be overcome. 

Then in Holland, — I remembered when I 
first visited that country some years ago I 
had not been much charmed by its geographic- 
al aspect, but had always had great admiration 
and sympathy for the people, and I felt that 
a splendid life was there in aspiration. This 
time when I went to the Netherlands I found 
something more — there was no change in the 
geographical aspect, but in the atmosphere. 
I felt something fascinating, a new energy in 
effort on the part of many for more know- 
ledge. When I went to Amsterdam — only a 
day there — I spoke at the Concert Hall, one 
of the largest in Europe. That large audience 
sat and listened to Theosophy; they listened 
— and after the English was spoken one hour 
and a quarter they remained still longer to 
have it translated, and then they had to be re- 
minded by the lights going out. "Their inter- 
est was wonderful. I found too that the same 
undercurrent, the same undertone, that was 
working in the hearts of the people in England 
and Sweden and in other countries had touched 
Holland also. At Amsterdam I was welcomed 
by strangers as though I had been one of them 
and had just come home. My heart was full 
of tears, sometimes I was silenced by my fecl- 
ings. It was a most glorious and inspiring thing 
to realize how the spiritual life is surging in 
the hearts of the people, and all that one has 
to do is to appeal to their minds, to show the 
limitations that hem them in, and point out 


the impossibility of spiritual progress until 
man knows his divinity, until he finds the keys 
and uses them in self-control and in under- 
standing of all that goes to the upbuilding of 
character. And in Amsterdam I felt so strong- 
ly this wonderful, wonderful evidence of the 
saving power of aspiration. In this city there 
was an American touch of liberal thought and 
feeling, а charming atmosphere altogether. 
And then that evening before I left the Hall 
I was invited to go to the Hague by prominent 
people who had come from there to hear me; 
and there was a great desire that I should go 
also to Rotterdam, but I had to fulfil other 
urgent duties and to go to many other places 
and I could not accept the invitations, prom- 
ising, however, that I would visit these places 
when I next went to Europe. 

I then went to Groningen. It is unique and 
very fascinating, and many of the people wear 
the old national costume. There is something 
sweet about them; they have a simple trust 
as though the hard things of life had not 
touched them. "They have a splendid theater, 
a very large one, and it was there I met the 
representative people of Groningen. It was a 
beautiful picture to see those people; the 
nobility, the students and professors, and here 
and there the touch of the national costume 
with its beautiful coloring. I had the same 
message to give as in the other places I visit- 
ed, the same principles to advocate, the same 
things to say. There too I found the same 
that I found at Upsala, Malmó, and Helsing- 
borg, and at Helsingfors in Finland. It was a 
revelation. I would not have missed this ex- 
perience; it was an inspiration, a new hope for 
better things for poor humanity. I longed to 
tell the people of free America of the splendid 
people I had found in the Netherlands — to 
remind America of its own royal heritage, 
of its splendid territory, of its wonderful Con- 
stitution with its god-like principles. 

Tom Paine and all those who helped to 
create that Constitution, with its message of 
freedom to the World, through the spirit of 
their hearts and their aspirations, have left 
a spiritual legacy such that the very air of 
America is teeming with spiritual life, but the 
majority see it not; they know it not. Have 
the majority of the American people learned to 
love one another? Flave they learned to serve 
one another? Have they learned how to suffer 
for one another? Do they understand them- 
selves? Do they know anything about their 
divinity? — their responsibility? I say no. 
And I love America and its people, and I love 
them so much that I dare speak from my heart 
and tell them the truth. And so I say that 
with the restraint that is upon foreign coun- 
tries of Church and State, and from the fact 
that America does not have this, there should 
be in this country an accentuation on higher 
lines of the god-like quality of man — his 
real freedom; there should be a marked de- 
monstration of brotherhood; there should be 
less sin, less selfishness, less vice, less sickness, 
less insanity, less. unbrotherliness. America 
needs this message, and may the gods touch the 
hearts of the people and awaken them to their 
possibilities before it is too late! Limitations 
of the human mind kill spiritual life and shut 
out the intuition — the eve of the soul and its 
discriminating power. And the majority of 
the American people, in spite of all their love 


of progress; in spite of all their culture and 
their professions of love of liberty, are so 
blinded to their danger that it is time that 
Theosophy sounded a warning note and called 
men to their higher duty and to the danger 
menacing America, for it is nearer, nearer at 
hand than is dreamed. Oh, the density and 
the incredulity of the human mind when it 
understands not the meaning of human liíe 
and sees not the need of its fellows! 

І love America and its people, I love this 
country so truly that I think of its dangers; 
so much so that I wish the divine light that 
was in the heart and soul of the pioneers of 
America could touch all peoples. There must 
be an awakening of the people, something to 
create a new and real patriotism; not to leave 
it to the army and the navy, and to the few 
patriots here and there in America, but a pa- 
triotism that shall touch the whole of the 
American people. "The hearts of the people 
must be so aroused as to feel their power of 
discrimination, their strength, their possibili- 
ties, so that all these things can be evoked. 
Poor America, in spite of all its marvelous 
material advancement, yet needs new spiritual 
life, higher ideals of freedom. It needs some- 
thing so all-powerful that no man or body of 
men can raise hand or voice to place a man 
in political position unless he be absolutelv 
worthy, unless he be so wise that he can help 
to fashion the laws of his country in such a 
way that protection shall be given to all, that 
a broader field of thought may be opened to 
the world, and that Church and State shall 
never, never, gain in this fair country entrance 
or power in our lives. 

I discern much more than I say; I know 
much more than I say; and I feel so deeplv 
this need that I wish it were possible that I 
might reach all the people and set them think- 
ing on new lines, that they might do something 
to avoid some of the awful dangers that have 
befallen this country in former times, and 
arouse the people to measures more protect- 
ive of true liberty. Yes, not until our states- 
men, our politicians, our educators, have the 
Theosophical interpretation of life, can Amer- 
ica have absolute freedom. This cannot be 
until the light shines so brightly that the erratic 
systems of thought so prevalent in America. 
shall disappear as the mist before the sun. 
Can you not see that then the men in political 
organizations who are to the front for the 
sake of the dollar and the prominence would 
be in back seats, and that instead, in the 
front would be those who had studied the 
needs of the people, working for the needs of 
the people? 

The men who stand in the pulpit today for 
salary, position, and fame, would not be there, 
but we should have instead courageous, unself- 
ish broadminded teachers of humanity. In 
the churches there are some, in political or- 
ganizations there are some, among the great 
body of educators there are some; but they 
are few. "The majority — we know where the 
majority is, and consequentlv it is to the great 
majority that Theosophy brings its message of 
Truth Light and Liberation, and says: Ye men 
and women of the Twentieth Century, study 
the meaning of life; understand yourselves; 
evoke the Divinitv of vour Higher Natures; 
work; serve; die if need be for tlie freedom 
of thought and for the purity of human life. 


lines of thought, which in our day are usually 
dissociated. We find metaphysicians analys- 
ing the operations of the mind, and classifying 
them into will, ideas, emotions, сїс.; and bi- 
ologists proceeding as if the metaphysicians did 

not exist, and trying to con- 

Piecemeal, struct а physico-mechanical 

Contradictory theory of the mind and emo- 
Theories tions. Anthropologists are 
occupied with trying to trace 
the derivation of the present civilized type 
from the type presented by the lowest savages. 
Religion, again, gives us the old medieval con- 
ceptions of man, God, and nature. Finally we 
have a number of ingenious theorists who are 
rushing into print with the results of their 
own primitive attempts to evolve a philosophy 
of life de novo and without reference to the 
vast mass of literature now accessible, which, 
had they read any of it, would surely have 
shown them that they ought to have studied a 
little more before beginning to speculate along 
lines that have occupied so many minds in 
all ages, and to publish theories that have been 
published over and over again since the world 
" began." 

Н. P. Blavatsky in The Secret Doctrine 
Savs: 

The Secret Doctrine teaches the fundamental iden- 
tity of all Souls with the Universal Over-Soul, the 
latter being itself an aspect of 
the Unknown Root; and the obli- 
gatory pilgrimage for every Soul 
—a spark of the former— 
through the Cycle of Incarnation 
(or “ Necessity”) in accordance 
with Cyclic and Karmic law, during the whole term. 
In other words, no purely spiritual Buddhi (divine 
Soul) can have an independent (conscious) existence 
before the spark which issued from the pure Essence 
of the Universal Sixth principle, -- ог the OvER-SoUL, 
— has (a) passed through every elemental form oí 
the phenomenal world of that Manvantara, aud 
(b) acquired individuality, first by natural impulse, 
and then by self-induced , and sclf-devised efforts 
(checked by its Karma), thus ascending through all 
the degrees of intelligence, from the lowest to the 
highest Manas, from mineral and plant, up to the 
holiest archangel (Dhyani-Buddha). 


The Secret 
Doctrine 


The teaching is that the Divine Spark 
(Atma-Buddhi) is present in every atom of 
the universe, endeavoring to express its poten- 
tialities in physical forms. Thus it is the 
cause of evolution. This evolution of forms 
proceeds through the various stages of the 
lower kingdoms, evolving successively miner- 

als, plants, and animals. In 


The the case of man, however, 
Endowment there is an important point to 
of Thought be noticed. The evolution is 


unable to proceed beyond a 
certain stage without the addition of another 
principle, the Manas, without which the Divine 
Spark cannot attain to full self-consciousness. 
Therefore, when the natural forms had been 
developed up to the point of producing a per- 
fect animal mechanism ready for the future 
man, it was necessary that this Manas should 
be given from another source. It was so given 
by Beings called the Mánasaputras, or “ Sons 
of Mind," who were men who had become per- 
fected during a previous Vanvantara. They 
communicated to the animal man the principle 
of Manas or the reflecting mind: and. thus 
endowed, man became able to manifest the full 
potentialities of the Divine Spark, and ac- 
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quired that self-induced and unlimited power 
of progression which makes man what he is 

and renders him a prospective God. 
One might, without being far wrong, com- 
pare the writer's “ Kosmic process and ethical 
process” with the “natural 


Interacting impulse and self-induced and 
Kosmic self-devised efforts” above 
Forces spoken of in The Secret Doc- 


trine. Such a distinction be- 
tween the Divine and the natural in man has, 
however, always been recognized. The doc- 
trine of the coming of the “ Sons of Mind" 
is found preserved in allegorical form in most 
religions. It is in Genesis, though obscured by 
translators. For in Genesis there are two 
actual accounts of the “creation” of man. 

It would be easy to supply many instances 
of the same teaching in other scriptures, and in 
the teachings of great Initiates, such as Plato; 
but space forbids at present. However, the 
zealous student will find, if he will study the 
world’s religions and philosophies in the light 
afforded by Theosophy, that these doctrines 
about man and nature are not fanciful or arbi- 
trary, but merely an epitome of a universally 
recognized truth. We find in the symbology 
of the ancient Brahmans and Egyptians the 
same seven principles of man and the same 
teachings about his animal and Divine natures. 
We can follow these doctrines through the 
mythologies of nations which derived their 
knowledge from Egypt; we can trace them 
through Chaldaea to our own Bible; crossing 
the Atlantic, we find them again among the 
Americans of pre-Columbian times. 

In view of all this wealth of lore, so illumin- 
ating, so exhaustless, how futile it seems to 
spin idle theories on no better basis than the 
discoveries of modern biology, the habits of 
modern thought, and the surviving shades of 
medieval theology! STUDENT 


Probing the Origins of China 
Г The Secret Doctrine (Vol. Il, p. 280, 
note) we find H. P. Blavatsky, quoting 
in 1888 from the words of a Teacher 
published at a still earlier date, the following: 


* What would you say to our affirmation that the 
Chinese — I speak of the inland, the true Chinaman, 
not of the hybrid mixture between the Fourth and 
Fifth Races now occupying the throne, the aborigines 
who belong in their unallied nationality wholly to 
the highest and last branch of the Fourth Race— 
reached their highest civilization when the Fifth had 
hardly appeared in Asia?" And this handful of the 
inland Chinese are all of a very high stature. 
Could the most ancient MSS. in the Lolo language 
(that of the aborigines of China) be got at and trans- 
lated correctly, many a priceless piece of evidence 
would be found. . . . So far, one or two European 
archaeologists only have been able to procure such 
priceless works. 


And we find in an article in the New York 
Evening Post, Dec. 21, 1907, that Dr. Berthold 
Laufer, who is interviewed, says: 

In the part of China to which I hope to penetrate 


there are several highly interesting and practically 
unknown aboriginal tribes — tribes that antedate the 


Chinese. Nobody knows how long they have been 
there. When the Chinese came, they found them in 


possession. In many respects they differ radically 
from the Chinese. They have an alphabet instead 
of a system of ideographs, and in the place of 
Buddhism they have a species of nature-worship. 
They are not completely civilized. Опе tribe, the 


‘Fourth Race. 


Loo-loos, live in a reservation and do not permit 
the Chinese or other foreigners to intrench upon 
them. Much interesting information can be gained, 
I am sure, from a study of the folk-lore of these 
people. 


The same authority quoted above by H. P. 
Blavatsky also says: 


The region now locked in the fetters of eternal 
winter, uninhabited by man, that most fragile of ani- 
mals, will very soon be proved to have had not only 
a tropical climate, something your science knows and 
does not dispute, but having been likewise the seat 
of one of the most ancient civilizations of the fourth 
race, whose highest relics we now find in the degen- 
erate Chinaman, and whose lowest are hopelessly 
(for the profane scientist) intermixed with the rem- 
nants of the third. . . . The majority of mankind 
belongs to the seventh sub-race of the fourth root 
race, — the above mentioned Chinamen and their 
offshoots and branchlets (Malayans, Mongolians, 
Tibetans, Javanese, ctc, etc.) — with remnants of 
other sub-races of the fourth and the seventh sub- 
race of the third race. All these fallen degraded 
semblances of humanity are the direct lineal descend- 
ants of highly civilized nations, neither the names 
or memory of which have survived, except in such 
books as “ Popol Vuh,” the sacred book of the 
Guatemalans, and a few others unknown to science, 


Gould, in his Mythical Monsters, trying to 
account for the community of legends in the 
remote antiquity — held by Chinese, Chal- 
daeans, Egyptians, Indians, and Greeks — and 
for the absence of any certain vestige of 
civilization more ancient than 5000 years, says: 


We must, therefore, not be surprised if we do not 
immediately discover the vestiges of the people of 
ten, fifteen, or twenty thousand years ago. With 
an ephemeral architecture (as in China), the sites 
of vast cities may have become entirely lost to re- 
collection in a few thousands of years from natural 
decay, and how much more...if...minor cataclysms 
have intervened, such as local inundations, earth- 
quakes, deposition of volcanic ashes . . . the spread 
of the sandy deserts, destruction of life by exception- 
ally deadly pestilence, by miasma, or by the out- 
pour of sulphurous fumes, (p. 134-5) 


Thus in China we may expect to find a 
great mixture. The Chinese proper are spoken 
of by H. P. Blavatsky as one of the oldest 
nations of our Fifth Race. "Then there are 
the aforesaid inland Chinamen, descendants of 
the highly civilized seventh sub-race of the 
Again there are degenerated 
descendants of other sub-races of the Fourth 
and Third Races; some of them savages like 
those of some parts of Africa and Polynesia. 
It will be idle to attempt the usual kind of 
scheme of historical and ethnological evolu- 
tion, and try to trace an order of deriva- 
tion among these races. Asia is so old that it 
is a veritable scrap-heap of human remains. 

There are abundant evidences of the exist- 
ence of gigantic civilizations in the remote 
past, whose ruins are now sand-buried; and 
Scythian hordes have from time to time de- 
vastated the country. But the records and 
sacred texts have been hidden in places of se- 
curity; for there are ever those whose duty 
it is to see that the links of the Wisdom- 
Religion are preserved unbroken from age to 
age. These records, withdrawn from vandal 
hands and religious bigots who would destroy 
them, and from those who would misuse the 
knowledge they contained, can be brought 
forth again whenever the cyclic wave brings 
reverence for what is sacred. STUDENT 
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Church and State 

HE lines of cleavage now in so many 

quarters widening between political in- 

stitutions and ecclesiastical institutions, 
are apparent even in England, where there has 
been and yet is great agitation in some sections 
of society because both Houses of Parliament 
have at last succeeded in passing a measure 
which the Church has successfully opposed for 
fifty-six years. It matters little what this 
measure is; it is not of much importance; 
the real reason why the Church attaches such 
importance to it is that it should have been 
carried and made the law of the land in defi- 
‘ance of the Church’s ordinances on the sub- 
ject. An inevitable issue has at last been de- 
clared despite all the diplomacy on both sides 
with which points of possible difference have 
hitherto been steered clear of. The result is 
that the people are face to face with a situa- 
tion which may be called medieval; a definite 
issue between Church and State as to a point 
concerning the domestic relations of the com- 
munity. It is certainly time the position of 
Churches in countries where they are in con- 
nexion with the State should be more clearly 
defined. 

After all what is a Church? It is either a 
body with a divine mission, in which case it 
needs only to prove this by works, for the 
people are only too ready to recognize a body 
with a divine mission ; or else it is an organiza- 
tion created by man for the purpose of repre- 
senting his religion and conserving it and per- 
forming an executive function with regard to 
the propagation of the religion. The former 
case need not be argued, for everything de- 
pends on whether the Church can make good 
its claim to divine authority — not by assevera- 
tions but by works. In the latter case man is 
entitled to reconstruct or abolish his Church 
whenever he deems fit. 

The people will have to consider whether 
they still continue to need such an organiza- 
tion, and whether it shall be modified or al- 
together done away with. If it should become 
apparent that the Church desires to keep a 
controlling hand in secular affairs, in despite 
of the general will as expressed in the legis- 
lative assemblies, then the issue will be forced 
as to whether a theocracy shall be submitted to. 
But a body which can rule the hearts of men 
does not need to meddle in legislation, for by 
its spiritual dominion it can do so much more 
indirectly; and the attempt to meddle politic- 
ally is a confession of weakness spiritually. 

All logical minds must recognize that Church 
rituals and rubrics have been altered from time 
to time to suit the needs of the times, and that 
there is no sense in clinging so tenaciously to 
ordinances which in the day of their founda- 
tion were revolutions. Some pin their faith 
to the Reformation, though even among them 
there is controversy as to which particular one 
out of several formularies should be adopted 
as the standard; others want to go back be- 
yond the Reformation and establish an Angli- 
can Church with the unreformed Romish doc- 
trines, but severed from Rome. Others again 


hark back to primitive Apostolism, or their 
peculiar conception of it. Why not go back 
still further and revive some of the teachings 
that have been removed from the canon at 
early Councils, such as Reincarnation? 

Religion is an affair of all nations and all 
times; and in times when this fact is so 
strongly realized, a state Church of a partic- 
ular form of Christianity is an anachronism. 
In the past, however, the mistake has been 
made of regarding all religion as superstition ; 
but we should try to find out what is true and 
permanent in religion, while rejecting only the 
husks. 

If we want to know where to look for re- 
ligion, let us look at the great wave of mor- 
ality that has lately spread abroad among na- 
tions, leading to higher motives — motives of 
humanity, broader conceptions of duty, in- 
creased toleration of other races, a universal 
urge to reform. Has this come from the 
Churches? Nay, on the contrary the Churches 
have had to gather up their ancient robes and 
bustle in the attempt to keep pace with it. 
Whence then has it come? From the source 
of true religion—the heart and awakening 
understanding of man himself, whence reforms 
have always come. Man is a divine being and 
his spiritual nature makes its presence felt. 
He feels that human nature, in its truest sense, 
is a thing beyond and above formulated re- 
ligion, and that the essential virtues, which are 
the true laws of life, will remain unimpaired 
in his breast long after they have ceased to 
glow from the sanctuary. Let him therefore 
reform his Churches and assign them their 
true place, checking them whenever they get 
out of hand and arrogate to themselves an 
authority which is only delegated to them by 
those on whom they seek to impose it. Let 
man find Religion in his own Heart and make 
that his guide. STUDENT 


The Meaning of Old Age 
ANY men, it would seem, are material- 
ists in feeling who are not so in be- 
lief ; and some are materialists in belief 
who are not so in feeling. An English canon, 
once commenting on the fact that Gladstone's 
brain continued to grow in size till he was 
over seventy years of аде — vouched for by 
his hatter — remarked that he supposed this 
contributed to the statesman’s perennial youth- 
fulness and power of absorption of new sub- 
jects. Тһе canon's deep-rooted and un-self- 
suspected materialism of feeling had made him 
state the case exactly upside down. The brain, 
according to the canon, had created the mental 
elasticity. The fact was that the unconquer- 
able will, sustaining the mental elasticity, had 
compelled the brain to grow to suit the demand 
upon it. 

Another cleric, materialistic at the very roots 
of feeling, once expressed his conviction that 
at the death of every believer Christ wrought 
a miracle — enabled consciousness to exist 
apart from a physical basis! Не felt that 
such a thing was impossible without a miracle. 

It would be good for the majoritv if they 


could live, say one life, backwards: beginning 
with old age and gradually passing to youth. 
Beginning with a body that responded with 
great difficulty to mental and physical demands 
upon it, yet being compelled by the exigencies 
of life to make these demands, they would 
learn the power of will; and by the time that 
youth came there would be nothing that they 
could not do. As it is, life is lived with little 
or no draft upon the inexhaustible powers of 
will and imagination — for these are twin 
powers, correlatives. Archbishop Benson, dis- 
cussing the marks of old age, once said: ^I 
do not find myself less rapid than in the old 
days. But I do find a very increasing unwill- 
ingness to come to the point — a decided pre- 
ference for doing any other duty than the one 
which it would be prudent to take in hand at 
any given moment." 

Not to yield to this would be to keep the 
will alive and to stave off old age. 

In his recent Maunday Thursday Address, 
Illustrious John Lloyd Thomas, 33°, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of New York Consistory, said 
some things which are here exactly to the 
point : 

Knowledge of physical self is elemental, instinctive ; 
it begins with birth; it exists measurably in brute as 
in man. This knowledge proceeds with the instinc- 
tive physical struggle for sustenance; a struggle 
which knows no reason, no bounds of conscience, 
no law of mine or thine — knows nothing save the 
right to be. 

Through this struggle man arrives at a knowledge 
of the mental self. Physical struggle leads to mental 
endeavor, the plan, the scheme, the strategy, the 
survival of the shrewdest. And through meditation 
dawns knowledge of spiritual self —a self that has 
been from the beginning, will live through all eter- 
nity; a self that exists best without force or craft; 
a self that grows not through strength, not through 
wisdom, but through beauty or love. 


We might set against these some remarks 
by Katherine Tingley on “ Self-discipline ": 

When a man, becoming conscious of his own div- 
ine nature, in the silence, begins to think himself 
different from what he seems, begins to think he is 
a god — as Theosophy says he is — begins to let the 
imagination pulse through his heart telling him of 
mighty things beyond ordinary comprehension, be- 
gins to feel something that reminds him of his duty 
to humanity — that is discipline. Discipline comes 
many ways, but Theosophy shows how by this dis- 
cipline a man may. place himself in such a position 
that without help of book or creature he may find 
his own power, be no longer a mere potentiality. 
He will dig into the depths of his own being that 
he may find it. 


Whoever will do that, accounting it one of 
the daily or nightly duties, will find that he is 
beginning to drink of the spring of real life. 
And as the years of life go by, as old age ap- 
proaches, as the physical and some of the men- 
tal powers decline, consciousness itself will be 
growing. deepening. and becoming richer and 
wiser, fuller of spiritual knowledge. Physical 
failure will then yield its meaning, its very pur- 
pose and raison d'ĉtre — the unveiling of that 
higher mental and spiritual nature which death 
does not break but rather frees. STUDENT 
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Greco-Roman Ruins, Amasia 
MASIA (of which illus- 
trations appear in the 
CENTURY PATH, issues 
of Sept. 6, Oct. 28, Dec. 16, 
1906; and Jan. 6, 1907) is in 
Anatolia, Asia Minor, now a 
Turkish province. This home- 
ly modern town is the site of 
the capital of the ancient Pon- 
tus under Mithradates VI, 
whose ancestors of the same 
name lie buried in its tombs. 
Asia Minor is the seat of civ- 
ilizations which antedate our 
historical records; and dur- 
ing the times we have so far 
had access to, it has been un- 
der the domination of Mace- 
donians, Romans, Byzantines 
and Turks. The coast was of 
course a part of Greece in 
the early times. Hence there 
are to be found many Greco- 
Roman ruins such as that il- 
lustrated here. T. 


The Mound-Builders of Florida 

N an article on the Mound- 

Builders of Florida, in 

the Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, the 
writer gives it as his opinion 
that most of the mounds of 
Florida were built many hun- 
dreds of years before Colum- 
bus was born, by a quiet sed- 
entary agricultural people, less 
nomadic and warlike than are 
the Indians of our modern 
times. The mounds were the 
work of a very ancient people, 
as all signs indicate. Settling 
through long periods, many of them are now 
but a few feet above the surrounding surface, 
their angles having been smoothed by the 
storms of centuries, great forest trees grow on 
the top, and the bones inside are in the last 
stages of decomposition. , 

The mounds of Florida are constructed of 
earth, there being no stone available. A cavity 
of from two to six feet deep was often excav- 
ated before the mound was begun. The large 
amounts of sherds and midden material found 
in the lower strata of many, seems to indicate 
that they constructed from the surface soil of 
inhabited places. In excavating the mounds, 
broken pottery is found in abundance, some 
beautifully decorated and evidently for mural 
uses; large ornamental vases, table pieces, 
drinking cups made of conch shells; chisels 
and gouges made from shells, bone or stone; 
axes of enormous size, one thirteen inches in 
length of blade. There was also abundance of 
personal ornaments, such as breastplates made 
of sheet copper or of mica, pendants of slate 
or soapstone, and beads. "There are stone hat- 
chets, arrow-heads and spear-points, and many 
smoking-pipes. 

The human bones are in great confusion, 
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whole skeletons being seldom found; which 
may indicate that the people followed the cus- 
toms attributed to some Indians, of disinter- 
ring the bones periodically for ceremonial 
funerals, or of digging up the remains and car- 
rying them with them when they migrated. 

The author does not believe in the theory 
of a special creation of man for America, cor- 
responding to the Old World creation de- 
scribed in Genesis. Nor does he believe in a 
migration from Asia before the Noachian Del- 
uge. He thinks the migrations may have taken 
place more recently by any of three routes: 
Behring Strait, the Aleutian Isles, and the 
Japan current. The fact that there is no gold 
found in these mounds, though this metal was 
so common in Mexico and Peru, and no bronze 
as with the Aztecs, leads him to conclude that 
these people were distinct from the Aztecs 
and the Toltecs, and also that they were older. 
They seem to have antedated the times when 
there was an extensive commerce by which 
these metals could be obtained. 

As to the Noachian Deluge, that is now 
pretty generally understood to be apart from 
chronological questions. The story is largely 
symbolical, being a universal mythos; so far 


as it is historical it refers to 
several different cataclysms 
which have been confused to- 
gether. There are Flood stor- 
ies in abundance in America, 
each with its sacred mountain, 
its Noah, and so on. They re- 
fer to periodic changes occur- 
ring in the land and water, in 
the history of races, and in the 
drama of the human Soul. 
But the subject of mounds 
has to be treated as a whole; 
for tumuli, barrows, pyramids, 
etc., are found in all coun- 
tries, and are all of great an- 
tiquity. They have been used 
as places of interment, as for- 
tifications, as dwellings, and 
for other purposes; but these 
were not the purposes for 
which they were originally 
built. The building of pyra- 
mids was a work undertaken 
by one of the great races from 
which the present races have 
sprung, and had a direct con- 
nexion with the ancient Mys- 
teries. Other races made more 
or less rude imitations of 
these pyramids, for the pur- 
pose of their more or less rude 
imitations of the ancient cere- 
monial uses. Hence too the 
universal prevalence of such 
structures. The idea that all 
antiquity adopted this as a 
mode of sepulture is too far- 
fetched. The history of man- 
kind cannot be traced out in 
this piecemeal fashion and ar- 
chaeologists should collaborate 
more. STUDENT 
Ancient Egyptian Craftsmanship 
REL discoveries of a large. number 
of beautiful works of art in the Egypt- 
ian tombs are described in the Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
expedition explored the cemetery near the py- 
ramid of Amenemhat I, and about one hun- 
dred tombs were uncovered, but most of them 
had been plundered in ancient times. One 
tomb, however, was discovered which had 
almost entirely escaped interference; that of 
a woman named Senbtes. The outer chamber 
of the tomb contained pottery, of which 108 
pieces have been collected, mostly small vases 
and saucers. The coffin was threefold. The 
outer case was crumbling, but the inner was 
of hardwood, and was found to be filled, 
almost to the top with fringed shawls, folded 
and laid over the innermost coffin. This last 
was of human form, of wood covered with 
gold-leaf. The face-mask, of plaster, was 
carefully modeled, with inlaid eyes of alabaster 
and obsidian set in silver frames, and other 
ornamentations in carnelian and colored glaze. 
The body was encased in pitch in which were 
found many ornaments, and other things in 
precious materials and delicate fabrics. Н. 
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Hypnotism and Crime 
PROFESSOR, writing as a man of sci- 
ence, though in part very unscientific- 
ally, contributes to a contemporary an 
article which might be used as a complete in- 
dictment of hypnotism. But it will hardly be 
read in that light, for its chief text is that the 
hypnotized subject can only be made to com- 
mit crime with great difficulty. He will kill 
with paper daggers, poison with white flour, 
and shoot with empty revolvers; but under- 
neath the illusion that his weapons are real 
is a deeper knowledge that they are not. He 
will not — so runs the contention — commit an 
actual crime that is repugnant to his moral na- 
ture. 

But the contention contains its own answers. 
Some men have but a feeble germ of crime in 
their deeper nature; in others the seed is so 
close to flower that it needs but a touch to 
complete the ripening. The Professor’s con- 
tention may be passable enough for the first 
group; to the second it does not apply. 

But is it really valid for the first? The 
mind, reduced to the hypnotic state, has been 
thoroughly stamped with the picture of a crime 
— so thoroughly that the crime is actually en- 
acted, though with false weapons. Is anyone 
so poor in knowledge of human nature as to 
suppose that after waking nothing remains of 
the stamp? Are we invited to believe that a 
mind which has been so vividly introduced to 
an idea and its performance, can ever be ex- 
actly as before? 

Then follow a series of admissions which 
should surely suffice to place hypnotism, done 
for whatever purpose, among the felonies. The 
principle of them is that the subject may be 
readily made to perform, after awakening, any 
acts which do not violate his conscience. He 
may go to a lawyer and will away all his pro- 
perty to the operator. He may give any kind 
of false evidence suggested to him during the 
séance. Anything may be wiped from his 
memory, including the fact of the séance it- 
self. His mind may be clouded or deluded in 
almost any direction. Not a criminal, he has 
become the tool or victim of criminality. As 
a final precaution, if it be feared that he might 
possibly remember too much, or if, after he has 
willed away his property, his immediate death 
should be convenient, suicide may be suggested 
to him and will be carried out. 

The medical profession seem inclined to try 
to stay the (too slowly) rising tide of feeling 
against hypnotism by insisting upon its remed- 
ial value in their hands. Its effects are pre- 
dominantly evil, by overwhelming majority, in 
any case. But those who read the professional 
contentions forget that every induction of the 
hypnotic state, and every suggestion, make the 
next easier. Whoever has submitted to a few 
sittings with a view to the cure of some dis- 
ease, has had his lines of resistance broken 
down. His consent is often easily obtained to 
a reproduction of the state at the hands of 
some plausible outsider, and he may then be 
made the instrument of a crime whose real 
doer can remain safely hidden. 


At its opening the article contains a state- 
ment which in a few years the Professor would 
be sorry to see quoted: 


All the stories of a secret influence by which one 
man’s will gets hold of another man’s mind are re- 
mains of the mesmeric theories of the past. Today 
we know that everything depends upon the atten- 
tion and imagination of the hypnotized, and that no 
mysterious fluid can flow over from the mind of the 
hypnotist to the mind of the subject. 


“We know"-—surely a man of science 
should be more careful of those words. “ We 
know,” it seems, not only that no “ mysterious 
fluid" does flow over from one to the other, 
but that none "can"! It was also an old 
* mesmeric theory " that everything in nature 
was surrounded by an emanation, a light. 
Then for a while “we knew" that that was a 
superstition; there was no light. But now, a 
few vears later, we do really know that there 
is, that everything in nature, man included, is 
radio-active. Science has, however, learned no 
lesson of modesty from this and a thousand 
like cases; nor has the public learned caution 
in reading the confident denials of her expon- 
ents. STUDENT 


Man the Magician 
$ science has been gradually, if unwilling- 
ly, vindicating the alchemists, so she 
seems about to be driven to a vindica- 
tion of — the magicians! 

А French physicist, at any rate, has not hesi- 
tated. Mixing philosophy and science, he sug- 
gests that man, in some of his thinking, sports 
with ultimate cosmic force. 

An electron, we have lately learned, is only 
a point of stress in the ether. Perhaps it, in- 
stead of the atom, is the etheric vortex ring 
of Maxwell. Our physicist calls it a point 
of cosmic ideation, a focussing point of cos- 
mic will The hidden ideation and will con- 
stitute the subjective side of it, its real life. 
Groups of such, constituting atoms, are further 
grouped into molecules; these are further 
grouped into crystals, colloid particles, etc.; 
still further grouping gives us the living cells. 
АП these are increasingly complex ideations. 

But their activities, potential or actual, are 
the forces of science; and our contact with 
them appears in our consciousness as sensation. 
In other words, cosmic thought first becomes 
known to us as sensation. We think, in part, 
by the re-presentation to ourselves of sensa- 
tion, by comparing and combining sensations 
and abstracting from them. 

This kind of thought, grouping sensations in 
increasingly complex masses and then making 
an abstract concept from them, is parallel with 
the cosmic process of grouping ideations — on 
their objective side, “ electrons," — into higher 
and higher groups, — objectively atoms, mole- 
cules, etc., each group as much a compound 
unit as is an abstract concept of our own. 

But our mental activities are not perceptive 
only; we are not merely passive to the world; 
in several ways we are positively active. 

We do not wait, for example, for past sensa- 
tion to float up to the top of memory. We 


actively call it up at will. In every kind of 
active thought, and especially in all the work 
of creative imagination, this work, which is the 
employment of force, certainly plays upon and 
alters the brain cells and molecules. And as 
it is attended by electric and magnetic phenom- 
ena, in which we know that the electrons are 
concerned, it follows that our will goes deep 
enough to disturb them. Is it not possible that 
some of our active mental work may make and 
unmake points of etheric stress, electrons, in 
fact, perhaps even still finer units? Theosophy 
calls the brain "an exhaustless generator of 
force" (H. P. Blavatsky), a generator as un- 
locking the force stored in the material units 
it disintegrates whilst the mind is a more real 
generator because in causing the stresses it 
passes the necessary force from its subjective 
to the objective side of nature. If those two 
processes do not answer to the definition of a 
magical operation, what would? And we may 
suppose that evolution will perfect these pow- 
ers as it will all others. 

The writer does not quote H. P. Blavatsky, 
but we may take leave to do so: 


Magic, Magia, means, in its spiritual, secret sense, 
the “Great Life,” or divine life in spirit. The root 
is magh, as seen in the Sanskrit mahat, Zend mas, 
Greek megas, and Latin magnus, all signifying 
“ great.” 


Every man, in the depth of his being, touch- 
es the “Great Life," and must therefore to 
some extent have its power active and to much 
greater latent in him. To the extent of its 
activity he must therefore be “ magician.” 

STUDENT 


The Sun’s Contribution to Us 
T is not generally recognized that we re- 
ceive a considerable annual contribution 
of matter from the sun, forming part of 
our annual accretion of about 20,000 tons, the 
rest coming from meteors. This contribution 
left the sun between forty and fifty hours pre- 
viously and is now regarded as the cause of 
aurorae. On striking the earth’s atmosphere 
the stream is attracted towards the two mag- 
netic poles, and the negative electricity it car- 
ries is discharged. The auroral glow is there- 
fore comparable to that which is visible in the 
dark about the poles of frictional electric 
machines. During the sun-spot period, which 
has a cycle of eleven years, the solar dischar- 
ges are greatly augmented. Their velocity is 
then so great that they are much less affected 
by the earth’s polar attraction. The glow due 
to their impact on our atmosphere may then 
extend and be visible a good deal further from 
the poles. 
There are other cycles in the brilliancy of 
the aurorae and in the solar radiation, of 
which one at least — that of the tropical month, 


.27.3 days — is not very easy to understand. 


There is an annual, one, a daily one, and one 
of 26 days. This last is the cycle of the sun's 
rotation, or rather of that belt of latitude from 
whence come most of the radiations — for the 
rotation period varies with the latitude and is 
quickest at his equator. STUDENT 
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Development ef Horse Type 
N America the history of the 
development of the horse 
type is very complete, the 
fossil records presenting an un- 
broken chain of horse-like ani- 
mals extending from the Lower 
Eocene to the present day. In 
this succession there are eight 
stages, and about 35 or 40 spe- 
cies. Eohippus comes from the 
Lower Eocene of Wyoming and 
New Mexico; it had three toes 
on the hind foot, and four per- 
fect toes on the fore foot, and 
also on the fore foot a rudimen- 
tary fifth toe. The two bones 
of the leg and of the fore arm 
«vere separate from each other. It is about as 
large as a fox. 

Orohippus is similar, but without the rudi- 
mentary fifth toe. In the Oligocene is found 
Mesohippus, in which the fourth toe is rudi- 
mentary. In the Miocene comes Miohippus, 
in which the fourth toe is almost gone and the 
middle one has become larger; also the two 
leg-bones are united. This animal was as large 
as a sheep. And so it goes on until we reach 
the modern horse, with but one useful toe and 
the second bone of the leg more rudimentary. 

Attention is called to the fact that the old- 
est horse had five toes, and that it had two leg 
bones, as this has an important bearing on 
certain teachings of T'he Secret 
Doctrine as to the origin of ani- 
mals in this Round. STUDENT 


The Newspaper and the Forest 
ERELY to divert thought- 
less men and women for 
a brief Sunday morning 
hour with impossible and extra- 
vagant pictures printed in loud col- 
ors, thousands of stately spruce and 
hemlock trees upon the northern 
hills, which have raised their grace- 
ful branches to the sunshine and 
rain of many changing seasons, 
have lived, — in vain. 


With these words ends an ar- 
ticle on “The Newspaper and 
the Forest” in the American 
Review of Reviews, The For- 
estry Bureau has estimated that 
the total annual cut of timber 
for all purposes in the United States at the 
present time is approximately 100 billion feet, 
while the annual growth is from 30 to 40 
billion. Thus the consumption is about three 
times the growth. Paper from wood fiber 
began to be a commercial product in 1867, but 
did not assume great importance until 1890. 
Since then wood-pulp paper has grown until 
it overshadows all other papers. So far soft 
woods only have been used, spruce furnishing 
three-fifths, hemlock one-fifth, and the rest 
being chiefly poplar and balsam. 

The demand for paper has grown enor- 


TWO VIEWS OF THE 


mously in very recent years owing to the in- 
creased circulation and increased size of the 


periodicals, especially the newspapers. The 
increased size is due chiefly to cheapened com- 
position through type-setting machines, and 
also to increased advertising space. In 1905 
there were 456 daily newspapers issuing Sun- 
day editions, the aggregate circulation of which 
was 11,539,021. If each of these Sunday news- 
papers averaged thirty-two pages, the paper 
required for each issue would have been suf- 
ficient to form a library of 5,907,978 volumes 
of 500 octavo pages each. Of these, reading 
matter would make about 39 per cent, adver- 
tising matter 38 per cent, and “art” 23 per 
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cent. Thus there are about a million and a 
third volumes of comic supplement pictures, 
made out of forest trees. 

As a result the price of paper is going up 
and remedies are suggested. That of altering 
the import tariff and drawing upon other coun- 
tries is not likely to be practicable, as other 
countries may wish to conserve their forests. 
Great efforts are being made to find out how 
to make good white paper profitably from 
corn-stalks and other such refuse, but so far 
without success. "The last remedy suggested 
is— to lessen the size of the papers! This, 


it is conceived, would be an ad- 
vantage to everyone concerned, 
let alone the price of paper. 
Nobody really cares for such 
large Sunday editions. As for 
advertising, if every advertiser 
were cut down in space equally, 
the result would be the same as 
it is now. It is only useless 
competition that makes such 
huge advertisements necessary. 

All this shows how wasteful 
are some of our industrial me- 
thods, resulting as they do in 
the production of a great deal 
that is entirely superfluous. The 
cause is competition and divid- 
ed interests. The magnitude 
of business does not necessarily indicate the 
amount of useful achievement, because much 
of it may represent mere friction and efforts 
that neutralize each other. Nobody needs a 
paper of 64 pages, but it has to be padded out 
to that extent because there are other papers 
competing with it. It is the same as what 
happens when people vie with each other as 
to who can give the most expensive dinner or 
wear the most expensive clothes. 

It must not be thought, however, that we 
are advocating any political or social doctrine 
intended to regulate by legislation and force 
the evils which can only be cured by individ- 
ual effort. These things are the outcome of 
selfishness in the individual, 
and will always reappear in 
some form or other, so long as 
the cause remains, no matter 
what the form of government. . 

When one considers the enor- 
mous amount of energy, enter- 
prise, talent, expended on pro- 
ducing a Sunday edition, it 
must appear that the result 
is altogether unworthy of the 
means. And all this sternuous 
activity of brains and muscles 
is what we call science and art 
and work and business. What 
might not happen if all this ter- 
rific energy were directed wise- 
ly and profitably? We are en- 
dowed with enormous energies, 
but they are turned against each 
other in mutual destruction. 
This expenditure of brains and 
muscles, courage and patience, all this prodigal 
waste of Nature's bounty, goes largely to pro- 
ducing things which are not merely useless 
but even deleterious to the welfare and pro- 
gress of the race. Ifow vain will be our boast- 
ings over our marvelous energy and enterprise, 
if these qualities should serve only to bring 
ruinous disaster to our civilization! Yet 
forces uncontrolled, whether fire and elec- 
tricity, or brains and muscles, can become 
perverted from upbuilding to destructive agen- 
cies. Much in our civilization is like the 
abnormal pulse and temperature of fever. Т. 
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The Passing Woman. Question 
T: IME, waxing old, doth all things pur- 
ify " — and out of that unlovely and 
undesirable type that in past years was 
caricatured as the ^strong-minded woman,” 
* the woman's rights woman," etc. — is grow- 
ing a type much nearer the heart's ideal. 

This woman who wished and worked for 
more rights and freedom had been for centuries 
the plaything and the slave of man. We do 
not forget the shining examples, the heroic 
figures, that here and there have helped and 
inspired humanity — but, somewhere back in 
the night of time, woman must have bartered 
her birthright. Only through patient toil and 
effort may she hope to win it back. The wo- 
man who is strong, beautiful and also wise, 
could not be evolved in an instant. So some 
fought for the ballot, some aggressively pushed 
and jostled their brothers in public places, some 
donned a semi-masculine attire, making of 
“progress” a scarecrow, and some screamed 
with harsh voices for “privileges” and “rights.” 

But behind all and at the root of things, the 
woman-soul, the “ eternal feminine,” undaunt- 
ed, was calling out its message and sending its 
urge through the wilderness of limitation. The 
new day for humanity was dawning and the 
heart was coming to its own again. The way 
has been prepared. The “woman question ” 
is fading into the background where it belongs, 
for " all parts away for the progress of souls." 
Woman is now abreast of the times. No lon- 
ger are the doors to higher education and free- 
dom of thought closed to her. Each day, wo- 
men, especially American women, find new 
doors open, new gateways ajar. They are de- 
monstrating practical ability in many depart- 
ments of human affairs. Their artistic and 
imaginative talents are finding broad fields and 
in this freedom they are evolving new powers. 
The mother is not less the mother than -of 
yore — other things being equal— but more 
so. She is using her intelligence and education 


It is the mind, properly guided by imagination, 


that will uplift us all—Katherine Tingley 


the better to rear her children. She is sound- 
ing greater depths and scaling greater heights 
of experience and thought and feeling. In 
ceasing to be a slave the modern wife is be- 
coming a helpmate and inspiration to her hus- 
band — is becoming, for the true ideal is yet 
to be attained. The protective arms that en- 
circle the children are stronger and the voice 
that urges them on in the battle of life is clear- 
er, forthe mother's courage grows as her in- 
sight deepens. 

And beside these mothers, in the advancing 
lists, is an army of noble souls, childless wo- 


I" is a startling fact, but a fact, nevertheless, that 

the majority of human kind is living under a 
psychological influence of inertia and of slow 
moral and spiritual decay. This could not be so 
if the divine nature of man were active and the 
intuition were the directing power in human life. 
Intuition discerns evil, anticipates its influence and 
wards it off. Intuition is the lost chord, yes, the 
lost word in human life. It is the ear, the eye, 
and the voice of the Christos in man.— Katherine 
Tingley in a recent address. 


men, working stedfastly to make the earth a 
better place for the children who are coming 
into it. For this is a crucial time in the world's 
historv, as we are reminded by daily events. 
The forces of life are running high. It is a 
time of doubts and indecisions, and the woman 
who is not centered on the true is in danger of 
losing her way. The message of Theosophy 
must touch every just and tender heart at the 
present time with a strange forcefulness, so 
different is it from the divers errant “philo- 
sophies" which lead so many unwise women 
away from the path of duty. The modern wo- 
man too often, like Naaman of old, turns away 
from the very Light she seeks, saying “ It is 
too simple, too near at hand.” And she passes 
on in darkness, knowing it not. STUDENT 


The Sculptress, Elizabet Ney 

HIS remarkable woman, one of the most 

interesting even though by no means 

among the greatest of modern sculptors, 
died аї a ripe old age in the summer of last 
year at her home in Austin, Texas, her adopted 
latid. 
. А native of Westphalia, her father having 
been a nephew of Napoleon's great Marshal 
of that name, Elizabet Ney studied in the-art 
schools of Munich and Berlin, facing the ridi- 
cule and opposition that were inevitable in 
those davs for a young girl who would attempt 
to follow seriously the training necessary for 
a sculptor. i 

Everywhere, however, her professors were 
quick to recognize her genius and protected 
and encouraged her — in particular, Profes- 
sor Christian Rauch, who took her under his 
especial supervision until his death. After that 
event Elizabet, though little more than twenty 
years of age, came to fill his place as one of 
the most successful portrait sculptors of the 
day. She made portrait statues of Schopen- 
hauer, Garibaldi, Bismarck, George V of Han- 
over, Ludwig II of Bavaria, and others. 

Hers was no trick of clever imitation, culti- 
vated along one line, for she showed herself 
equally at home with all subjects, children or 
warriors, delicate ladies or dignified monarchs. 
She had no mannerisms nor affectations, for 
her work, even though limited, was in many 
ways masterly and direct. 

Her statues were forceful conceptions, and 
she had the power to discern character and re- 
veal the simple truth. 

Many wondered not a little why Elizabet Ney 
at the height of her popularity should leave the 
fascinating society of the artists and celebrities 
of Europe to come to the wild and almost des- 
ert land of Texas. It was her faithfulness to 
a high ideal. She had longed for the day when 
aspiring youth could enter upon the study of 
art along the highest and purest lines without 
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such hindrance as had almost discouraged her ; 
and finding her sympathies linked with a little 
band of enthusiasts who were about to found 
a colony in Georgia, she left England with 
them. Here, in the New World, she thought 
that students, freed fronrthe harassing cares of 
poverty and the temptations of worldly society, 
might develop to the full extent of their pow- 
ers, for the ultimate good of humanity. Like 
many another who has landed on America's 
friendly shore, she sought an asylum in the 
new land of liberty at the sacrifice of much 
that pleased her own aesthetic taste. 

True to her principles, when the experiment 
in Georgia came to an end, which anvone 
who knew human nature 
might have foreseen, in- 


stead of returning to Eu- — RUN 
rope, as did many of her | р 
companions, Elizabet Ney | 7 
pushed further west to [ 
Texas. 


Here she lived quietly 
for some time, making a 
study of the people in her 
new surroundings, and 
here she produced the fa- 
mous portrait of Stephen 
Austin, at once a splendid 
realization of the man and 
also a type of the Amer- 
ican pioneer. She endea- 
vored to interest the peo- 
ple of Texas in the idea 
of founding an Academy 
of Fine Arts. They, and 
indeed America generally, 
felt that Europe's loss was 
their gain when she came 
amongst them. Though 
she never allied herself 
closely with any one coun- 
try, yet in her later years 
she wrote of her great joy 
in the feeling of expan- 
sion she had in the New 
World. Americans may 
be proud to number such 
broad and aspiring souls 
among their people, ever 
faithful to the vision of 
the untrammeled develop- 
ment of character. Al- 
though she had not found the light of a true 
philosophy of life, yet she sought for it hon- 
estly and unselfishly and is one of those who 
have contributed some of the finest elements 
in the building of the new race. 


While a galaxy of young women sculptors 
has shone out since her time, doing better 
work than she because opportunities for ser- 
ious study are today numerous and easily 
grasped, yet not one, so far as the writer 
knows, has been more heroic in pursuing her 
determined line of work, not one has done 
more, circumstances considered; and all owe 
her the gratitude that followers in the rear 
guard must ever owe to the brave true-hearted 
pioneer. She may have failed to realize her 
dream of a community of artists dedicated to 
a high ideal. Such dreams have passed unreal- 
ized before. But who shall say that stamped 
indelibly as it is upon the eternal screen of 
time, just the vision itself has not hastened 
the day of its fulfilling? STUDENT 


Jönköping and Environs, Sweden 

HE highlands of Lake Vettern extend 

for some miles south of the lake before 

they meet, leaving a low sandy stretch 

of land between them on which the city of 
Jónkóping is situated. The whole forms a 
beautiful fertile vallev. "The city is one of the 
oldest in Sweden, and here the kings of the 
Northern countries many times met in council 
to settle their differences in peace, and to this 
place the Swedish kings often called their 
councillors from the neighboring provinces. It 
still continues to be a place of meetings of all 
kinds; every summer hundreds of people gath- 
er together in peaceful conference, always de- 


most exquisite way. Vettern is seen lying 
there like a long gleam of condensed blue light 
fading away in the distance and Visingsö 
seems to float in this heavenly blue between 
the sky and the earth. It is a grand vision of 
purity, and one seldom witnessed below the 
region of the everlasting snow. 

The east side of the mainland is glimmering . 
with numberless smiling lakes, bordered by 
beautiful forests and cultivated tracts with 
their red-painted farmhouses. The land is 
broken and the scenery full of variety. The 
high land on the west side of the lake is re- 
nowned for its fertile soil and has from olden 
times borne the name of “ The Golden Tract,” 
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voting a day, however, to a trip on the lake 
and to visiting the fairy island floating on the 
horizon, 

Jonkoping is the natural gateway to the is- 
land, and the new activities just inaugurated 
at Visingsó, which through the revival of the 
ancient Raja Yoga system of education will 
make this spot the real heart-center of Swe- 
den, will give a new impetus to the city and 
arouse among the people a deeper interest in 
its future. 

The unique charm of the scenery around the 
southern part of Vettern is perhaps best un- 
derstood when standing on the top of Taberg, 
the solitary mountain-peak a few miles south 
of the city. The other sections of the pro- 
vince are also beautiful, though wild and with 
only few parts under cultivation, mountain 
ranges, small lakes and vast mosslands extend- 
ing as far as the eye can reach. Then, turn- 
ing to the north, what a sudden change! Here 
nature seems to show each of her moods in the 


bestowed on account of the abundant harvests. 
The poet Viktor Rydberg, who was born at 
Jonkoping and whose poems and writings are 
so full of Theosophy, seems ever to have kept 
this scenery before his inner eye. It stands as 
an idyllic background in many of his poems 
and it was the scene of the events in his latest 
book, containing pictures from the time of 
Gustaf Vasa. А SWEDISH STUDENT 


ROMINENT among European women 
who have achieved success in sculpture 
is Fráulein Helene Lindner, a young Ger- 

man woman not more than twenty-five ycars 
of age. She was a pupil of the eminent sculp- 
tor Fritz Heinemann, and also of Jean Dampt 
in Paris. Both in Germany and France her 
work has received the highest commendation. 
Not long ago. when over a hundred sculptors 
were competing for the honor of making a 
portrait statue of a well-known German divine, 
this young artist received the commission. Н. 
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Mer de Glace 
O* the road to Chamonix, knowing 
that very soon now I should at 
last see the wonderful scenes 1 
had pictured to myself for so many 
vears, and actually cross the Mer de 
Glace, the sea of ice which the picture 
shows! 

Crowded into the diligence we rode 
along over the well-built roads wind- 
ing upward towards the mountains, 
crossing the gracefully arched bridges 
which span the noisy little rivers tum- 
bling down over the rocks in many a 
foaming cataract. Here and there we 
got a glimpse up or down the deep val- 
levs and the narrow gorges. The recent 
rains had drenched the ferns and 
feathery mosses that covered the rocks 
on the shady sides of the mountains until they 
were that fresh moist green which belongs to 
naught but mosses and ferns. 

All afternoon we drove along until about 
sunset when the valley of Chamonix opened 
out to our view, and there in all its majesty, 
Mont Blanc, with the glow of the setting sun 
just leaving its snowy peak. We watched the 
color fade away and the mountain grow white 
and then faintly rosy again with the afterglow, 
and then the cold blue shadows of evening 
crept up from the snowy crevasses, growing 
darker and darker as we neared the village, 
and night was upon us before we arrived. 

The next day we were up bright and early. 
The crisp fresh air of an October morning 
made us feel ready for a good day’s tramp; 
so about nine o’clock we hired our guide and 
mules for a trip across the Mer de Glace. 
We provided ourselves with Alpenstocks, poles 
with spikes in the end of them, and woollen 
socks to pull over our shoes to keep us from 
slipping while we were walking upon the 
glacier. 

The Mer de Glace is one of the three mon- 
strous glaciers which descend into the valley 
of Chamonix, but in order to cross it, it is 
necessary to follow the trail up the mountain 
side to a place called Montanvert, a climb of 
about three hours. At Montanvert we left 
our mules and after rest and refreshments 
started along the footpath which led to 
the glacier. Before we reached the ice 
we were obliged to scramble over the 
moraine, a mass of rock and gravel 
which is slowly being scraped off the 
mountain side by the ice as the glacier 
moves slowly downward. "This mass of 
débris extended from the mountain side 
into the glacier itself for the length of 
two street blocks. 

The first thing we encountered after 
reaching the ice was a crevasse which 
had to be crossed. It was about 150 
feet deep and just a little too wide for 
us to leap across; so we had to step 
down on to a little ridge of slippery 
ice, and then with the help of the guide, 
leap over on to an equally slippery slant- 
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ORE day at atime! That’s all it can be; 
No faster than that is the hardest fate; 
And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early and stretch them too late. 
One day at a time! It’s a wholesome rhyme --- 
A good one to live by; a day at a time. 
--- Helen Hunt Jackson 


E 


ing edge on the opposite side and trust to the 
guide to help us to get our balance and keep 
from sliding back into the abyss. Perhaps 
it was as well that we did not realize the 
danger of slipping until we had crossed safely. 

The rest of the journey across this “ sea of 
ce" took about an hour to accomplish and 
was not particularly dangerous though there 
were many large holes and cracks filled with 
melting ice into which it would have been fatal 
to step. The socks over our shoes kept us 
from slipping much, and as we gradually over- 
came our fear of the crevasses we began to 
enjoy the great masses of snow and ice about 
us. There were grand palaces and cathedrals 
in those ice heaps and one could easily imagine 
the stained glass windows of all the colors of 
the rainbow where the sun shone through the 
clear ice making prisms of it. One could pic- 
ture many a fairy scene, or even glimpses of 
the North Pole, but for the balmy air and 
warm sunshine all about us. 

After crossing the opposite moraine, we had 
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a stiff climb along the rocks downward: 
many times having to fit our feet into 
the rough steps cut in the almost per- 
pendicular rock, and hold tightly to the 
iron rods riveted into the rock for that 
purpose. This “ Mauvais Pas," as the 
rocky trail is named, was the last spice 
of danger in our day's trip. The rest 
of the way was along a well beaten 
mountain trail, shaded with pine trees 
and very beautiful Although we en- 
joyed this our interest was centered in 
the marvelous frozen river which fol- 
lowed us down the mountain side and, 
melting slowly. sent its waters dashing 
down to meet the green foaming waters 
below and tear madly along in its 
course. 

The lower cut shows the bridge be- 
tween St. Martin and Sallanches. It is just 
here that the great Mont Blanc breaks upon 
the view of travelers who drive to Chamonix. 
A great American writer, Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich, once wrote that “if there is in all the 
world as lovely, a day's ride as that from 
Geneva to Chamonix, it must be the ride 
from Chamonix to Geneva’; and those who 
have stored their memory with the beautiful 
pictures of this region will heartily endorse 
this statement. EUGENIA 


‘Silkworms 

N certain parts of China where the mul- 
berry trees grow luxuriantly, the silkworm 

is easiest raised and the finest and most 

silk is made. In many sections of the southern 
United States mulberries grow well, and silk 
culture has been started in North Carolina and 
in Southern California at San Diego. Already 
American manufactured silk has been sold in 
Europe. The governments of southern Eur- 
ope are stimulating silk culture among their 
people and it is carried on in France, Italy. 
Spain, Austria, Turkey, the Balkan States, 
Greece, Syria and the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, the Caucasus and Trans-Caucasus region, 
Persia and Turkestan. China and Japan raise 
the most, however, exporting 26.800,000 Ibs. in 
1904 besides the large quantity consumed at 
home. All the rest of the world combined pro- 
duced 17,800,000 lbs. Silk worms have 
to be handled very carefully, and they 
dislike strangers and loud talking. They 
live only forty-five days; five spent in 
spinning, ten a chrysalis in the cocoon 
and the remainder as a caterpillar. They 
are tiny little black things when hatched 
and have to be kept in a dry warm place 
and fed on leaves picked in the morning 
when the dew has been evaporated by the 
sun, and watched carefully to see if they 
are healthy. Covered with leaves on a 


the first sleep. Then they eat again for 
four or five days and sleep again, all the 
time growing and consuming more. Af- 
ter the fourth or final sleep the worms 
are placed upon straws for spinning. B. 


tray they eat for some days and then take - 
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IN- has many wonderful 
secrets that have never been 

unfolded to us; and Fairy- 
land is full of magic that we have 
yet to learn the use of; and all 
about us, all the time, lie the secrets 
and the magic; but it is only once in 
a while that some loving deed or 
some conquest over the evil somebody 
in us, opens up a glimpse of these 
secrets and the magic that we might 
know about and might be able to use 
to help with, if only we could — keep 
faith. + 

What does it mean to keep faith? 
It means to keep a promise, and to 
obey — even for a thousand years —- 
if the promise has been rightly given 
and if we owe obedience to one great 
and wise. In so many stories we read 
of the misfortune and disappointment that 
came because people could not keep their prom- 
ises or could not obey wise commands given 
by the great. Sometimes people actually see 
into Fairyland, actually go there because of 
some jewel that is in their hearts, and then 
cannot stay there long enough to learn the 
magic, and cannot find out how to go again, 
because they have not been able to keep faith. 

Urashima, a Japanese boy, was one of these. 
He was out fishing one day, and, strange to 
say, instead of a fish he drew up a large tor- 
toise. It looked very old; but Urashima, who 
knew that tortoises live a thousand years, 
thought it would be a pity to kill it, in case 
it might be a young one, with all the years of 
a long life before it. So he let it go. He 
thought, you see, that if anything could live 
such a long time, he would not be the one to 
prevent it from doing what so many people 
would like to do, if only they could. 

Then he stretched himself out in the boat 
and went to sleep. He seemed to dream that 
a beautiful maiden leaped from the sea into 
the boat, and told him that she was the daugh- 
ter of the Dragon-King who lived far away. 
She told him that the Dragon-King had sent 
her up in the form of the old tortoise to see 
what kind of a youth he was, and when Ura- 
shima let the tortoise go they knew he had a 
kind heart. They decided that he deserved 
to know something of the Dragon’s kingdom 
beneath the waves. The Princess then told 
Urashima that the Dragon-King wished just 
such a youth to marry her; and Urashima was 
very glad to go with the Princess away over 
the sea where the Dragon-King lived, and 
where he and the Princess could live for a 
thousand years, like the tortoises. 

Urashima was not disappointed when he 
reached the Dragon’s Palace. It was the most 
beautiful place, and he and the Princess were 
as happy as could be for some years. Then, 
suddenly, Urashima remembered his old home 
and he began to be restless and to wish to know 
what had happened there. Не said to the 
Princess, ^I must go back there to see my 
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father and mother and my brothers and sisters, 
I will not stay long, but I must go.” 

The Princess saw that he had made up his 
mind to go, so she did not try to dissuade him. 
She gave him a box to take with him, telling 
him that he must take great care of it, and on 
no account ever open it, because if he did, 
he never would be able to return to the Dragon 
Palace. 

Urashima was glad to promise that he would 
never open the box, and then off he went 
in a boat. 

He found his way easily to his native village 
—or at least to the place where it had been 
when he went away. But it was so changed 
that he could hardly recognize it, and, worst 
of all, he could recognize no one and no one 
seemed to know who he was. 

He asked the people where his father was, 
and they could not answer until he said that 
it was the father of Urashima whom he meant. 
Then they shook their heads and told him 
they had heard the story of Urashima the 
fisher lad who went out in a boat and never 
returned; but that all that had happened four 
hundred years before. 

Poor Urashima was stunned at first; but 
suddenly it flashed upon him that here was 
magic! Of course, he had been to Fairyland, 
and the short time he had passed with the 
Dragon-Princess had really been centuries and 
centuries. Suddenly he felt very sad and 
friendless and was filled with the idea of get- 
ting back to his wife at once. 

Easier said than done! How was he to get 
back? Of course one would think that Ura- 
shima would have known enough to start out 
in his boat. If he had, do you not believe 
that the Princess would have leaped from the 
waves to welcome her dear husband and guide 
him home? But foolish Urashima, forgetting 
how he had first gotten to Fairyland, forget- 
ting that he had promised never to open the 
box his wife had given him, actually thought of 
nothing wiser to do than to look into the box 
for a letter to tell him how to return to 
Fairyland. The charm was broken! He had 


train you see in the picture. 


not kept his word! Naught but a 
fleecy cloud came from the box, and 
as it floated away poor Urashima 
remembered, too late, the promise he 
had given and the consequences that 
now would follow upon the breaking 
of it. 


In a twinkling he was changed 
from the husband of the Dragon- 
Princess into a feeble old man, so 
feeble that in a few minutes he fell . 
dead to the ground. He had been to 
Fairyland. He might have lived a 
thousand years, but he did not keep 
faith, and no magic could help him. 
I believe the gods sometimes send 
fairies like the Dragon-Princess to 
see if human beings have yet learned 
to keep faith. When they have 
learned it there will be more magic 
than there is now and everyone will 
know how to use it. PHILLIPA 

President McKinley in California 
Г was in May 1901 that President McKinley 

and his party, including Mrs. McKinley 

and several members of the Cabinet with 
their wives, steamed into California on the 
Boys and girls 
all over the world will learn, as they comc 
to study our history, to honor the memory 
of the third Martyr-President of the United 
States. They will learn that while President 
McKinley was at the head of the American 
nation, the nation really reached its manhood, 
and proved this by being able to extend a help- 
ing hand to nations needing brotherly aid. 
Never forget that it was at this time that the 
United States acted as an elder brother to 
Cuba in her troubles, and that China also re- 
ceived the help that kept her kingdom from 
being divided up among other nations. 

President McKinley's firmness and courage, 
and his gentle kindly spirit, and his deep love 
of justice can be traced in all the events of 
his administration. AMERICAN 


A MAN in Des Moines sold his collie dog . 
recently, and the new owner took the dog home 
with him to a town five hundred miles away. 
Five weeks later the dog’s old master heard a 
scratching at the front door and when he 
opened it, saw the collie, very thin and very 
dirty — but he had found his way home! And 
he was welcomed. His old master says he 
will not part with the collie again for twice 
the money paid before. 


Nonopy can be a real princess until she is 
a princess over herself; that is, until when she 
finds herself unwilling to do the thing that is 
right, she makes herself do it. So long as any 
mood she is in makes her do the thing she will 
be sorry for when that niood is over, she is a 
slave and no princess. <A princess is able to 
do what is right even should she unhappily be 
in a mood that would make another unable to 
do it. —George Macdonald 
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LAST SUNDAY AT ISIS THEATER 


Prof. H. T. Edge Continues his Address on 
Theosophy and the Bible 

HE continuation of the address by Mr. 
H. T. Edge at Isis Theater, San Diego, 
last Sunday evening fulfilled its promise 
of interest and careful research given the pre- 
ceding Sunday. The remarks were followed 
with sustained attention by the usual large au- 
dience, who were promised a third address оп 
the same subject for the Sunday following. 

The following gives an idea of the lecture: 

Last Sunday I made some general introductory 
remarks about the Bible as viewed in the light of 
Theosophy, and concluded with the promise to go 
this Sunday into more detail. That promise 1 now 
propose to fulfil. And first I would ask your atten- 
tion to the following quotations, which give the key 
to what follows. The first is from another ancient 
Hebrew book, the Zohar, and runs as follows: 

“The narratives of the Doctrine are its cloak. 
The simple look only at the garment — that is, upon 
the narrative of the Doctrine; more they know not. 
The instructed, however, see not merely the cloak, 
but what the cloak covers." 

The next quotation is from an early writer on 
the Christian Church: 

“The Mysteries of the Faith are not to be divulged 
to all... . It is requisite to hide in a mystery the 
wisdom spoken." 

The Old Testament as previously stated, is derived 
from the Wisdom-Religion; and the teachings oí 


the Wisdom-Religion are always given in allegorical: 


language, partly because of the necessity for a lan- 
guage that should be universal and be able to ex- 
press more than ordinary words and partly to give 
it a form which would at once reveal it to the 
fit and conceal it from the unfit; for there are 
always people who would abuse the sacred know- 
ledge if they had it. 

The Old Testament is a very imperfect form of 
the ancient teachings, derived from the Chaldaean; 
and the Chaldaeans themselves got it from India. 
It is also connected with Egypt, Scandinavia, and 
even prehistoric America. А few brief quotations 
will illustrate its universality and show that the 
Bible has no monopoly of creation stories. 

"In the Egyptian mythology, Kneph, the Eternal 
Unrevealed God, is represented by a snake, emblem 
of eternity, encircling a water urn, with its head 
hovering over the waters, which it incubates with 
its breath. In the Scandinavian Eddas, the 
honey dew, the fruit of the Gods and of the creative 
busy bees, falls during the hours of night, when the 
atmosphere is impregnated with humidity; and in 
the Northern mythologies, as the passive principle 
of Creation, it typifies the creation of the universe 
out of water. . . . In the Chaldaean legend of Bero- 
sus, Oannes or Dagon, the man-fish, instructing tlie 
people shows the infant world made out of water, 
and all beings originating from this prima materia. 
... In the Mexican Popol V uh, man is created out 
of clay or mud, taken from under the water. 
Brahma creates the . . . first man, seated on his 
lotus, only after having called into being spirits . . . 
and he creates him out of water air and earth. 

“In the primordial state of creation, the rudi- 
mental universe, submerged in water, reposed in the 
hosom of Vishnu, Sprung from this chaos and 
darkness, Brahma, the architect of the world, poised 
on a lotus leaf, moved upon the waters, unable to 


discern anything but water and darkness. Then 
Brahma diffuses the light and the divine spirit and 
disperses the darkness, calling forth productivity. 

*...In the Egyptian Cosmogony Athtor or Mother 
Night, is the primeval element which covered the 
infinite abyss, animated by water and the universal 
spirit of the Eternal, dwelling alone in Chaos." — 
(The Secret Doctrine Vol. I, p. 345) 

“ Before the creation, said the Muscokis, a great 
body of water was alone visible. Two pigeons flew 
to and from over its waves, and at last spied a 
blade of grass rising above the surface. Dry land 
gradually followed, and the islands and continents 
took their present shapes." (Brinton) 

Myth of the Quiches: " This is the first word and 
the first speech. There were neither men nor brutes; 
neither birds, fish, nor crabs, stick nor stone, valley 
nor mountain, stubble nor forest, nothing but the sky 
There was naught but the salient sea and the sky. 
... Nothing was but stillness and rest and darkness 
and the night; nothing but the Maker and Moulder, 
the Hurler, the Bird-Serpent. In the waters, in a 
limpid twilight, covered with green feathers, slept 
the mothers and the fathers. Over this passed 
Hurakan, the mighty wind, and called out Earth! 
and straightway the solid land was there." (/bid.) 

Zuñi Creation Myth: “ Before the beginning of the 
new-making, Awoniwilona (the Maker and Container 
of All, the All-father Father) solely had being. There 
was nothing else whatsoever throughout the great 
space of the ages save everywhere black darkness in 
it, and everywhere void desolation. In the begin- 
ning of the new-made, Awoniwilona conceived within 
himself and thought outward in space, whereby mists 
of increase, steams potent of growth, were evolved 
and uplifted. Thus by means of his innate know- 
ledge the All-container made himself in person and 
form of the Sun whom we hold. to be our father 
and who thus came to exist and appear. With his 
appearance came the brightening of the spaces with 
light, and with the brightening of the spaces, the 
great mist-clouds were thickened and fell, whereby 
was evolved water in water; yea and the world-hold- 
ing sea. With his substance of flesh outdrawn from 
the surface of his person, the Sun-father formed the 
seed-stuff of twain worlds, impregnating therewith 
the great waters, and lo! in the heat of his light 
these waters of the sea grew green and scuins rose 
upon them, waxing wide and weighty, until, behold! 
they became the fourfold containing Mother-Earth 
and the All-covering Father-sky.” (Cushing) 

The picture writing of the Mixtecs: “In the year 
and in the day of clouds, before ever were either 
years or days, the world lay in darkness; all things 
were orderless, and a water covered the slime, and 
the ooze that the earth then was." (Brinton) 

Nobody now believes that the world was created 
in the year 4004. That date was affixed to the Bible 
margin by some unknown person who copied the 
conjectures of Ussher an Irish Archbishop of the 
17th century. Geological investigations record the 
deposition of miles thick of sedimentary rocks, for 
which the most cautious authorities demand from 
twenty to one hundred million years: and astronomy 
deals not merely in a globe, but in globes, which 
have cooled throughout long ages from fire-mists. 
It is absurd to make our religious chronology so 
insignificant in face of these facts. Nor were the 
"days" of Creation ordinary days; on our own earth 
we have days of twelve months long at the poles. 
and in the ancient Brahman chronology a “ Day of 
Brahma” is over four billion years long. The an- 
cient Hindü system of chronology was more in 


conformity with scientific requirements. А ^ Great 
Age” was 4,320,000 years; 1000 of these made a 
“Day of Brahma”; 360 days and nights of Brahma 
made his year. 

Evolution is another subject which we shall have 
to consider, as it is concerned with the story of 
man's origin. The Bible says (chiefly through mis- 
translation) that man was created; evolution tells 
us he evolved. Theosophy recognizes the fact of 
evolution, for it is one of the eternal laws of the 
universe; but it by no means endorses all the wild 
and erroneous theories that have been put forward 
under the name of evolution. Man is the product of 
several different lines of evolution, but the Darwin- 
ists have studied the physical alone. : 

The teaching is that the Divine Spark (Atma- 
Buddhi) is present in every atom of the universe, 
endeavoring to express its potentialities in physical 
forms. Thus it is the cause of evolution. This 
evolution of forms procceds through the various 
stages of the lower kingdoms, evolving successively 
minerals, plants, and animals. In the case of man, 
however, there is an important point to be noticed. 
The evolution is unable to proceed beyond a certain 
stage without the addition of another principle, the 
Manas, without which the Divine Spark cannot attain 
to full self-consciousness. Therefore. when the 
natural forms had been developed up to the point 
of producing a perfect animal mechanism ready íor 
the future man, it was necessary that this Manas 
should be given from another source. It was so 
given by Beings called the Mánasaputras, or “Sons 
of Mind,” who were men who had become perfected 
during a previous Manvantara. They communicated 
to the animal man the principle of Manas, or the 
reflecting mind; and, thus endowed, man became 
able to manifest the full potentialities of the Divine 
Spark, and acquired that self-induced and unlimited 
power of progression which makes man what he is 
and renders him a prospective God. 

The Flood story is found all over the world, and 
nowhere can we go without finding it, even among 
the most isolated and savage races. To some extent 
it is the tradition of one or more of those periodic 
cataclysms of land and sea which geology shows 
us have taken place. But, while one can understand 
a universal tradition of such a natural event, it is 
not so easy to account for the fact that in all the 
accounts there are the same episodes of the Ark, 
the destruction of wicked races, the saving of a 
few men (generally a man with seven children), the 
sending forth of birds, and so on. This shows. that 
the story, besides having a ground-work of his- 
torical fact as the material for the story, is also an 
allegory, conveying a teaching to those who under- 
stand the symbolisin. 

The deluge myth is common all over America. 
A sacred mountain is generally indicated as the 
place where the few survivors were preserved. 

The Cerro Naztarny on the Rio Grande, the peak 
of old Zufi in New Mexico, that of Colhuacan on 
the Pacific Coast, Mount Apoala in Upper Mixteca 
and Mount Neba in the province of Guaymi, are 
among the number. One of the Mexican traditions 
related by Torquemada mentions Mount Tlaloc which 
was in the terrestrial paradise, and one of the 
seven demigods who escaped commenced the pyramid 
of Cholula. intending that its summit should reach 
to the clouds, but the gods, angry at his presumption, 
drove away the builders with lightning. 

The next lecture will deal principally with the 
Christ, a subject that is interesting the Christian 
world very inuch just now. OBSERVER 
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The Last .Supper ---by Leonardo da Vinci 


EONARDO'S Last Supper, one of the 
world's most famous masterpieces, has 
become little more than a memory and 

1s now best known to us by the cartoons Leon- 
ardo made for it. The finest of the drawings, 
which are done in black chalk and slightly 
colored, is the head of the Christ — the very 
embodiment of dignity, tenderness, calmness 
and beauty. It is in the Brera Gallery in 
Milan. 

There are also drawings of the other figures 
and one of the whole scheme preserved in 


IL CENACOLO: 


other collections in European cities. We have 
many reproductions of the picture made from 
these cartoons but it is almost like trying to 
imagine the Venus of Knidos or the Olympian 
Zeus from the images of them which are pre- 
served to us on coins. 

The visitor to Milan is always most eager 
to see the dim and faded picture around 
which so many stories of the life of Leonardo, 
that most interesting and unique of Renais- 
sance characters, cling, and about which a 
whole literature has sprung up. 

On reaching the old Dominican monastery 
of Saint Mary of the Graces, we are conducted 
into the refectory, where, on the wall between 
this room and the kitchen, is the ghost of 
Leonardo's great work — almost obliterated 
and ruined, a shadow only of its former love- 
liness. Walter Pater has said of the Christ: 


This central head does but consummate the senti- 
ment of the whole company — ghosts through which 
you see the wall, faint as the shadows of the leaves 
upon the wall on autumn afternoons: this figure 
is but the faintest, most spectral of them all. It 
is the image of what the history it symbolizes has 


more and more become for the world, paler and paler 
as it recedes into the distance. 


The masonry of the wall on which the pic- 
ture was painted was defective; it was done in 
oils instead of fresco, which proved to be un- 
fortunate; and altogether it has passed 
through many vicissitudes, suffering inunda- 
tion, and having a door cut through its center, 
taking away part of the figure of Jesus. It 
was further spoiled by the room being used as 
a stable by the French under Napoleon, and 
subsequent retouching and varnishing have not 
helped it. Even what is left of it, though it 


THE TORCH 
Т God of the Great Endeavor gave те a torch to bear. 
| lifted it high above me In the dark and murky air 
And straightway, with loud hosannas, the crowd acclaimed 
its light 
And followed me as | carried my torch through the star. 
less night; 
Till mad with the people's praises and drunken with vanity 
| forgot "twas the torch that drew them and fancied they 
followed me. 


But slowly my arm grew weary upholding the shining load 

And my tired feet went stumbling over the hilly road 

And | fell with the torch beneath me. In a moment the 
torch was out! 

Then, lo! from the throng a stripling sprang forth with a 
mighty shout, 

Caught up the torch as it smoldered and lifted it high again 

Till, fanned by the winds of heaven, it fired the souls 
of men! 

And as 1 lay in darkness, the feet of the trampling crowd 

Passed over and far beyond me, its paans proclaimed 


aloud, 

While | learned, in the deepening shadows, this glorious 
verity: 

‘Tis the torch that the people follow whoever the 
bearer be! 


—Elizaberb R. Finley in the New England Magazine 


will soon entirely fade away, lingers in the 
memory of those who have seen it as Leonardo 
himself lingers in the world’s memory. 

About all we have left to us that is indis- 
putably the work of this genius, besides some 
writings and drawings, is the Mona Lisa (La 
Gioconda) of the Louvre, whose authenticity 
has never been questioned by art critics. The 
few other pictures which have formerly been 
accredited to Leonardo are now generally con- 
signed to his pupils and imitators; still we 
can see the mind and the influence of the mas- 
ter through them all. The cartoon made for 
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CELEBRATED REPRESENTATION OF THE "LAST SUPPER,” BY LEONARDO DA VINCI (Resrorep) 


his Battle of the Standard has perished and 
all we know of it is from descriptions and a 
group of horsemen copied from it by Rubens. 
The model for his famous equestrian statue of 
Francesco Sforza was.said to have been used 
as a target for the arrows of the French bow- 
men and so was destroyed before it could be 
cast in bronze. "Though little of his work 
remains, yet the name of Leonardo will ever 
remain nobly pre-eminent in the history of 
Renaissance Art. STUDENT TRAVELER 


Jottings and Doings 
DMIRERS of Chopin have placed a me- 
dallion on the house in Carlsbad in 
which the master lived in 1834. 

Тнк Mikado of Japan has recommended 
the foundation of a national theater at a cost 
of $50,000. 

A MONUMENT to Joachim is to be erected 
in Berlin. The Royal School for Music will 
put up a bronze bust of the master, and the 
municipality of Charlottenburg will place 
a commemorative tablet on the house which 
he occupied.—The Musician 
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The Headquarters of the Society at Point Loma with the buildings анд grounds, are no “Community” *'Settlement" or “Colony.” They form no 
experiment in Socialism, Communism, or anything of similar nature, but are the Central Executive Office of an international organization where the business 
«f the same is carried on, ax? where the teachings ef Theosophy are being demonstrated. Midway ‘twixt East анд West, where the rising Sun ef 
Progress ax? Enlightenment shall one day stand at full meridian, the Headquarters of the Society unite the philosophic Orient with the practical West 


Attitude of Theosophy 
Towards Science 
RITICISM should be con- 
structive as well as de- 
structive. | Theosophists 
should not only point out where 
possible the fallacies of modern 
science, but also replace them by 
truths; not only show science 
where it is wrong, but show it 
what is right; not only show up 
its failures and limitations, but give actual 
facts to supply the place of what science has 
failed to discover. There have been many 
criticisms of the fallacies of scientific theorists, 
due to their habit of looking at everything 
from the matter-and-space point of view and 
to their “ reification of concepts" (as Stallo, 
an American thinker quoted by H. P. Blavat- 
sky, calls it); but where is the corresponding 
constructive work that will put science on the 
right track? Thus scientific critics of Theo- 
sophy might argue. And they might allege 
that perhaps Theosophists do not know enough 
to be able to do this, but can only be destruc- 
tive critics. 

In the present state of human society there 
is no way of preventing the abuse of scientific 
discoveries; for, even if the majority of peo- 
ple can be trusted to make good use of them, 
there is always a minority which cannot be 
controlled and which does great harm by the 
abuse of them. Therefore Theosophists, as- 
suming that they are able to give out new facts 
in science, would do so with the greatest prud- 
ence, believing that progress might be set back 
thereby and grave dangers to humanity and to 
the cause of Theosophy be incurred by care- 
less tearing away of veils. This is reason 
enough, but some will be inclined to represent 
it as an excuse for holding back what Theo- 
sophists do not really possess. The question 
therefore arises, Do any Theosophists possess 
any fuller knowledge of nature’s secrets, which 
they could give out if they considered it ad- 
visable to do so? 

The answer is that many Theosophical wri- 
ters could say a great deal more than they 


deem it prudent to say. This is scarcely to be > 


wondered at, since they have studied Theo- 
sophy for many years, and perhaps been pupils 
of all three Leaders of the Theosophical Move- 
ment. BuT — it must be remembered that such 
glimpses of knowledge as they may have been 
fortunate enough to obtain were conceded to 
them by their Teachers on condition that they 


or in & local Branch. 
the only prerequisite to membership. 


MEMBERSHIP 


in the Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society may be either "at large" 
Adhesion to the principle of Universal Brotherhood is 
The Organization represents no particular 
creed; it is entirely unsectarian, and includes professors of all faiths, only ex- 
acting from each member that large toleration of the beliefs of others which he 
desires them to exhibit towards his own. 

Applications for membership in а Branch should be addressed to the local 
Director; for membership “at large” to С. de Purucker, Membership Secretary, 
International Theosophical Headquarters, Point Loma, California. 


would serve the cause of Theosophy as their 
prime object, and use all their faculties in the 
endeavor to perfect themselves as workers in 
the cause of true progress. It has been the 
aim of the Theosophical Leaders to give out 
knowledge in such a way that it would lend 
itself to these high purposes rather than to the 
satisfaction of personal desire. Hence Theo- 
sophical students have always found them- 
selves diverted from possible paths of purely 
private research by the urgent call of a higher 
line of duty, and have willingly postponed the 
acquisition of knowledge concerning nature's 
secrets until such time as they might succeed 
in winning it as the meed of service and until 
they should be fitted to use it solely in the 
service of humanity. 

Another important point about natural sci- 
ence is that beyond a certain point its study 
becomes intimately involved in the study of the 
human organism and faculties; so that the 
student finds himself brought to a halt by the 
discovery that he has many imperfections, 
physical and otherwise, which must first be 
removed. For, though the merely physical 
forces of nature may be used by all alike with 
comparative immunity, this is not the case 
with nature's finer forces. Аз so frequently 
stated in Theosophical literature, these finer 
forces are capable of overmastering the will 
unless the will is sustained by purity and wis- 
dom; so that the pursuit of these branches of 
science, unless undertaken from pure and un- 
selfish motives, will lead into paths dangerous 
to the individual and to society — that is, into 
the deleterious forms of "psychism" of which 
we hear so much. 

Therefore Theosophists may be generally 
described as standing before a veil which they 
refrain from trying to raise, and if to any ex- 
tent they may be in a position to satisfy cur- 
iosity, they will scarcely presume to arrogate 
to themselves the right of deciding whether or 
not it is wise to do so. As the interests of all 
men are their care, they will naturally wish 


to shield people from dangers 
against which they themselves 
have been shielded. “Give as 
thou hast received," is a motto 
which constrains the pupil to en- 
deavor to reflect the wisdom of 
his Teachers. 

In so far as science may be- 
come the handmaid of true pro- 
gress, Theosophists take a great 
interest in it. Their attitude to- 
wards it is the same as their attitude towards 
all human institutions and pursuits — that of 
a wish to rescue it from the abuses with which 
it may be associated and render it more worthy 
of its great name — Scientia, Wisdom. It is 
the conviction of all Theosophists that Know- 
ledge and Rectitude of Life are one and in- 
separable, and that Wisdom — that is, Science 
— includes the knowledge of right living and 
duty. In olden times Science, Art, Religion, 
all forms of culture, were branches of the 
Mysteries; and, as such, their pursuit was 
governed and conditioned by pledges and guar- 
antees insuring that they would be pursued in 
the general interest. Knowledge was not scat- 
tered broadcast for the use of the criminal and 


` unworthy, but reserved for those who could 


prove their trustworthiness. It is anticipated 
by Theosophists that Science will again become 
a part of the Mysteries, and that its devotees 
will consider themselves as members of a great 
cause and repositories of a sacred trust. 

Those who pursue science from worthy mo- 
tives should surely be the first to desire distinc- 
tion from those who drag the pursuit in the 
mire; hence it is their interest to guard the 
sanctity of the shrine they honor. In the pre- 
sent confusion it is impossible always to dis- 
tinguish, in one's criticisms of science, the 
worthy from the unworthy. It is the part of 
the genuine votaries of science to guard their 
own honor and that of their calling. 

No true scientist has any sympathy with at- 
tempts to set up a tyranny of thought upon the 
basis of a knowledge admittedly very insecure ; 
and therefore true scientists will join hands 
with Theosophists in recognizing that their 
calling demands a reverent, open-minded, lib- 
eral attitude towards life, a willingness to ad- 
mit limitations and to welcome new ideas. Also 
the true scientist will feel that his superiority 
in knowledge entails upon him the duty of be- 
ing a little better in his mode of life; for a 
knowledge that does not help a man to live 
worthily does not deserve the name. STUDENT 
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HE worlds, Arjuna !—even Brahma’s world — 

Roll back again from Death to Life's unrest; 
But they, O Kunti's Son! that reach to Me, 
"Taste birth no more. If ye know Brahma’s Day 
Which is a thousand Yugas; if ye know 
"The thousand Yugas making Brahmá's Night, 
Then know ye Day and Night as He doth know! 
When that vast dawn doth break, th’ Invisible 
Is brought anew into the Visible; 
When that deep Night doth darken, all which is 
Fades back again to Him Who sent it forth ; 
Yea! this vast company of living things — 
Again and again produced — expires 
At Brahma’s Nightfall; and, at Brahma’s Dawn, 
Riseth, without its will, to life new-born. 
But— higher, deeper, innermost— abides 
Another Life, not like the life of sense, 
Escaping sight, unchanging. This endures 
When all created things have passed away: 
This is that Life named the Unmanifest, 
The Infinite! the All! the Uttermost. 

— Bhagavad Gita (The Song Celestial), Book уш 


Set to verse by Sir Edwin Arnold 


Character 

HARACTER is that combination of qual- 

ities by which the Ego, the real man, 

seeks to express its own nature, and 

those also which it may have acquired in its 
contact with the world. It may be said to be 
the vesture by which the Ego has clothed itself. 
It is that expression of the inner man which 
is seen by the world only in its general trend, 
and by outward acts and expressed sentiments. 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes noted a truth 
which, upon consideration, will be obvious to 
all of us, namely; that man presents himself 
under three different aspects in accordance 
with three different points of view. First: he 
is the man as viewed by his Creator; second: 
as he is viewed by his fellow men; and third: 
as he views himself. | 
In other words, the real man is the one 
appraised by Karma, the unerring compassion- 
ate agent of divine law, from whom nothing 
can be concealed. As the man stands thus 
naked, stripped of all false pretension, in the 
searchlight of law, he is just what he has made 
himself by his own thoughts and deeds. Не 
is a focus of the forces he himself has started 
into action and for the result of which he 
alone is responsible to Karmic law, which is 
always working to adjust the disturbances 

caused by our transgressions. 

It is abundantly clear that the real man as 

a whole can never be seen by his fellow men. 
'They may be able to catch glimpses here and 
there of his character, but knowing little of 
the motives of his present efforts, and nothing 
whatever of the energies he has in the past 
started into action, how would it be possible 
to value him at his true worth? The opinion 
of his fellow men as formed by his outward 
appearance constitutes his reputation, which 
may Бе in part or wholly at variance with his 


inner character. Of course with one who is 
striving to live up to his highest possibilities 
and not consciously practising concealment, his 
real character will in greater measure be re- 
vealed, for “by their fruits ye shall know 
them”; still, even in such a case, owing to 
the biased judgment of his fellow men, he 
will be likely to be over- or under-rated. But 
as such limited knowledge of our fellow men is 
largely all we have to go by, we must in our 
social relations proceed in accordance with it ; 
always remembering, however, that our con- 
demnation, if it seems called for, should be 
aimed at acts and not at the offender himself. 

If it is difficult for man to view his brother- 
man rightly, equally difficult is it for us to 
value ourselves with perfect justice. We are 
so blinded by our own proclivities that our dis- 
torted vision leads us astray. Vanity, egotism, 
conceit, pride, ambition, and selfishness lead 
us to over-rate ourselves; while, on the other 
hand, a false humility, lack of courage, sloth- 
fulness and fear, incline us to lose sight of 
our possibilities and under-rate ourselves. We 
are great in proportion to our efforts towards 
overcoming our weaknesses and faults, and un- 
til these are overcome and we reach the status 
of perfected beings, knowing all our past, we 
shall never be able to judge ourselves aright. 

We, the average among us, have no present 
memory of our past lives, but we may rest 
assured that if we have no aspirations above 
self-indulgence we have not started such a 
force into activity in our past, and the sooner 
we begin to do so the sooner we shall be upon 
the upward path which we all must eventually 
traverse in order to reach our destined goal 
of perfection. To bend our energies in such 
direction is to create that true character which 
is our only valuable asset for time and for 
eternity. 

It has been said by one who knows, that the 
human brain is an exhaustless generator of 
force, but how little we understand the use 
of this function! We generate force but turn 
it in many wrong directions. The greatest 
volume of steam in an engine, if wrongly 
applied, works harm instead of good, and the 
greater the force the more harm it works. 

That we come into this life not only with 
a physical heredity and certain moral and men- 
tal prenatal imprints upon us from our parents 
— these, to the extent to which we receive 
the impress, being, as Theosophy teaches, also 
a part of our heritage — but also bring with us 
our own individual character made by our own 
efforts or non-efforts in our past, is a fact that 
is plainly discernible in any family of children. 
The great differences in the characters of 
children of the same parentage and environ- 
ment are noted with wonder by those who 
have no philosophy to explain them. 

A knowledge of the Theosophical philoso- 
phy, which explains these differences, is of no 
benefit to us if we do not apply it practically 
under all the circumstances of our present car- 
eer. It is for us to note the weaknesses and 
faults of our character in order to correct 
them, and in all respects in which we seem to 
have started in the right direction it is for us 
to add to the force already generated. We 
do not need to remember írom life to life 
nor even from year to year in this life just 
the means in detail that we have employed to 
bring us to our present status. We, none of 


us, remember half of the events of this life, 
but the fruits of our course are now in our 
possession. For instance: we may far back in 
childhood have found ourselves sorely tempted 
again and again to untruthfulness. Our lower 
nature may have risen up with all its sophis- 
tries and told us what an advantage it would 
be to us in certain cases to deceive or lie out- 
right, but our conscience was awake and by 
great effort we have resisted. For the most 
part we have forgotten the events, but all the 
same, each temptation resisted added to the 
strength of our character in that direction. It 
helped us to form a habit of truthfulness; 
and so it is with all efforts in the right direc- 
tion, for they are building up good character. 

Unfortunately we sometimes make great ef- 
forts in the wrong direction and thereby fail 
to advance ourselves in evolution, or perhaps 
even undo some good work of the past when a 
new line of temptation confronts us. 

It is not always easy to distinguish our 
faults from virtues, as when we indulge in 
contempt or dislike towards a fellow-being 
who is yielding to a vice to which just now we 
are not tempted. Such a spirit might, perhaps, 
indicate that our temptation in that direction 
was yet to come to us in the future. 

A man who for the most part seemed good 
and upright, once said: “I hate a drunkard. 
He is not fit to live. The sooner he dies the 
better." And because of this lack of charity 
and the spirit of helpfulness, may it not be that 
in some future life, if not in this one, he him- 
self will be tempted and may, perhaps,. yield 
to that same vice? With a knowledge of Kar- 
mic law does it not seem that he would need 
either a similar or other bitter experience of 
an overpowering weakness in order to implant 
in him that compassion for his fellowmen — 
even though they fail — which we should all 
feel? 

Again, women sometimes draw themselves 
aloof with what they consider justifiable and 
virtuous disdain from an erring sister who is 
leading a life to which by reason of tempera- 
ment and circumstances they themselves are 
not now tempted. But should they not rather 
take heed lest they fall perhaps even lower 
than the subject of their scorn? We may rest 
assured that the lessons we need will at some 
time come to us, for the loving, just, and mer- 
ciful law, always thus aids us in our spiritual 
development. But suffering is not the only 
means of advance. We may by means of sym- 
pathy so enter into the experiences of others 
that they become our own experiences, and 
when our minds are fully awakened to truth, 
we shall perhaps not need our lessons through 
physical experiences and suffering. 

We should study our character and try to 
see just what it lacks. We feel perhaps that 
our trial is the one we most dislike and find 
most difficult to endure. Quite likely it is, for 
the very something in our character which 
makes the trial difficult also renders it neces- 
ѕагу for us, and we will continue to have it 
until we find it easy to overcome. Perhaps we 
cannot bear to have anyone think ill of us, 
or accuse us unjustly, and we flatter ourselves 
that it is because we are so refined and sensi- 
tive. We marvel at our more vigorous neigh- 
bor who does not trouble herself about what 
people say or think so long as her own con- 
Science does not accuse her. We marvel still 
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more at the fact that she seems to meet the 
approval of all right-minded people, and to 
have little of our trial to endure. Precisely. 
She has so conquered that weakness (for it 
is a weakness and not a virtue) that she does 
not need the lessons given to us. 

If we would learn to analyse our character 
and call our peculiar traits by their right 
names, we should be more likely to overcome 
our faults; but so long as we cling to them as 
virtues they will remain. M. J. B. 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
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: What explanation do you as 
Question Theosophists give to the teaching 
of Christ, “Resist not evil,” etc.? . 


I. The question of non-re- 
Answer sistance has produced much 
difference of opinion. Here, as elsewhere, the 
avoidance of the “ falsehood of extremes” 
should be kept in mind. There can be no ques- 
tion that Jesus taught his disciples to exercise 
charity, to show in practical life a forgiving 
spirit. No one can be in doubt as to the gen- 
eral tenor of his teaching; the difficulty arises 
when we seek to give his words a particular 
force or application. This tendency to follow 
the letter rather than the spirit existed among 
the early disciples; for when one asked Jesus 
how often he was to forgive his brother, Jesus 
replied, “until seventy times seven," words 
which are meant to convey enduring patience 
and compassion, and not any mere number. 

To grasp the spirit of Christ's teaching in 
this place — “ Resist not evil," etc. — we must 
try to enter into the conditions of life then. 
Jesus spoke with reference to at least two 
phases of Jewish life at that time. Опе of 
these was the general spirit of retaliation for 
personal injuries which permeated the old Jew- 
ish life. Another was the politico-religious 
spirit which was very common then in Pales- 
tine. The hope of a Deliverer, and the strong 
passion for freedom from foreign rule, from 
the time of the Maccabean princes until the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, animated 
the whole people and produced frequent insur- 
rections, some of which even Rome had some 
difficulty in quelling; and in one instance had 
to send her best general to Palestine. We see 
this spirit coming to the surface in the ques- 
tion put to Jesus, was it lawful to pay tribute 
to Caesar. Now Jesus met both conditions, 
the old Mosaic spirit of an eye for an eye, and 
the present politico-religious spirit, by his 
teaching in the Sermon on the Mount. Do not 
retaliate; and underneath this lay the principle 
of universal brotherhood, of universal unity. 
The old law, “love thy neighbor," had, with- 
out any warrant, been supplemented by the 
Rabbinical gloss, “ and hate thine enemy." Je- 
sus came to fill full with a spiritual and divine 
meaning and scope the ancient law, often mis- 
understood, and not infrequently perverted. 
The whole spirit of Jesus here is that as child- 
ren of the Father in heaven, who sends rain 
and sunshine on the evil and on the good, we 
should aim at love or charity to all. 

As for the politico-religious spirit, it was 
useless to rise in insurrection against Rome. 
Events proved the wisdom of this. On every 


PATH volume xi 
ground it was the duty and the wisdom of the 
early disciples to live in peace, both with each 
other and with Caesar. As a great brother- 
hood — one is your master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren — it behooved them to bear 
with one another as much as possible. We find 
the same teaching in the Epistles — it is better 
to endure wrong from a brother Christian than 
to exhibit before the world a spirit of retalia- 
tion by going before a Roman magistrate. 

This is the broad general spirit of the New 
Testament. Are we, in addition to this to 
transfer our twentieth century, Western modes 
of thought into the Oriental imagery used by 
Jesus? Are we to give up our money or our 
clothing to any tramp that comes along? Are 
we literally to turn the left cheek as well as 
the right to the smiter? The best answer to 
this unsympathetic interpretation of Oriental 
poetic language is the way Jesus himself acted 
before the High Priest, when one of the offi- 
cers smote him with the palm of his hand. He 
did not turn the other cheek, but reproved the 
officer: * If I have spoken evil, bear witness 
of the evil, but if well, why smitest thou me?" 
(John xviii 23) Furthermore, we must re- 
member the express teaching, “Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you"; and again, 
* Whom resist stedfast in the faith." 

As to the broad general subject of retalia- 
tion, we might mention many instances in the 
history of the Theosophical Movement of com- 
passionate help given by each of our three 
Teachers, H. P. Blavatsky, William Q. Judge 
and Katherine Tingley, even to those whom 
they knew would be ungrateful and would af- 
terwards turn and rend them. In Light on the 
Path it is stated that at a certain stage of dis- 
cipleship, 


All weapons of defense and offense are given up; 
all weapons of mind and heart and brain and spirit. 
Never again can another man be regarded as a per- 
son who can be criticised or condemned; never again 
can the neophyte raise his voice in self defense or 
excuse. From that ceremony he returns into the 
world as helpless, as unprotected as a new-born 
child. 


And these other words of Jesus will be re- 
membered: “ Except ye become as little child- 
ren ye cannot enter the kingdom of Heaven." 
Yet a courageous defense of those unjustly at- 
tacked as well as of truth and principle at all 
times has been ever taught as a foremost duty 
in Theosophy, as it should be among all lovers 
of the human race. (Rev.) S. J. NEILL 


» 


II. There are several con- 
siderations that come up in 
regard to this statement alleged to have been 
made by Jesus. First, did he make it? Is it 
in harmony with his other teachings and his 
life? Second, if he made it, did he make it for 
the general public or for certain of his dis- 
ciples? Апа third, if made by him, what 
meaning did he intend it to convey? 

As regards the first view, as to whether it 
is in harmony with his other teachings and his 
life, this has been touched upon in the above 
answer. One or two points may, however, be 
added. We may refer to Christ's action in the 
Temple when he made a whip and drove out 
the money changers. We may also call to 
mind the description of him said to have been 
made by an eye witness, in which he is des- 
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number 


13 


cribed as "terrible in reproof," and which is 
borne out by his denunciation of the scribes 
and Pharisees: “ Woe unto you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites. . . . Ye fools and blind 
. . . for ve are like unto whited sepulchers. ... 
Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers.” This 
surely is not like the “ gentle Jesus, meek and 
mild,” the milk-and-water Christ, as he is so 
often portrayed to children and in hymnology, 
instead of the noble manly and heroic charac- 
ter that he must have been; and so from one 
standpoint it might be doubted whether he did 
make the statement. 


(2) But granting that he did, did he make 
it for the general public or for certain of his 
disciples who had reached a certain stage of 
development? Of what value to say to the 
wild beasts of the forest, Thou shalt not kill? 
Or to the birds who feed upon insects, Thou 
shalt not kill? And of what value to say to 
men in whom the animal nature is predomin- 
ant, Resist not evil? Yet as may be seen from 
the quotation from Light on the Path in the 
above answer to this question, there may come 
a time in the life of a disciple when “all wea- 
pons of defense and offense are given up; all 
weapons of mind and heart, and brain and 
spirit" when “he returns into the world as 
helpless, as unprotected, as a new born child,” 
and it must be clear from a common sense 
standpoint that if the statement were made, 
it was made for those who had reached a cer- 
tain plane of development as disciples, and not 
for the mass of the people who are not yet 
ready to take upon themselves the duties of 
discipleship. 


(3) What meaning is to be placed upon 
these words? What meaning should be placed 
upon them in the light of Theosophy? Is it 
not possible that a word may have been missed 
out and that Jesus may have said, “ Resist not 
evil with evil"? As was said by Paul, “ Ве 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good.” 

The question of retaliation need not be 
touched upon here, having been dealt with in 
the above answer; but there is this further 
point: what should be our attitude in regard 
to others as to the sacred things of life and to 
principles? Who will say that it is not right 
to defend these; that it is not right to resist 
the inroad of evil into the home and into the 
nation, and to protect all that is sacred in life ? 
Did not Jesus himself say that “ whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones, it were better 
that a millstone were hung about his neck and 
he were cast into the sea." 

But as regards defense of the personality 
through pride or through self-love, it might 
well be understood that such an injunction as 
“Resist not evil" should be given, for the 
personality is too prone to revenge and to re- 
sistance for the mere sake of overcoming an- 
other, and for self-vindication, 1. е., of the 
lower self. 

It would be a great mistake to take any iso- 
lated statement of Jesus or indeed of any 
teacher and expect to get at its meaning apart 
from the whole of the teachings and the life 
of the teacher. In other words, “ it is the let- 
ter that killeth and the spirit that giveth life." 
And this as with all other statements attributed 
to Christ can only be truly interpreted in 
the light of the Christ-life. STUDENT 
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The Making of the American 

T is evident that we can make but a faint 

and colorless picture of the American of 

2008. The elements that will go to make 

up that unique synthesis are still arriving, ar- 

riving in greater volume than ever before. 

Commissioner Sargent, referring to the immi- 
grants of 1907, says: 


An army of 1,285,349 souls, they have come, 
drawn hither by the free institutions and the marvel- 
ous prosperity of our country —the chance here 
afforded every honest toiler to gain a livelihood by 
the sweat of his brow or the exercise of his in- 


telligence — surpassing in numbers the record of all 


preceding years. 


They come from everywhere, nearly every 
variety of the human race being represented ; 
and each contingent, except China's, is a larger 
one than its representative of the preceding 
vear. The Chinese are mainly excluded; 
Secretary Strauss, by the way, suggesting that 
we should do it a little more delicately. At 
present the Exclusion Act is worded so as to 
bar the whole nation, and then makes certain 
exceptions. Without practical difference in 
results, it could be worded so as to admit the 
whole nation — excepting certain classes. 

Austria-Hungary furnishes the largest col- 
umn of the army, 340,000. Italy is next, 
285,000; and Russia (with Finland) next, 
260,000. Then there is an immense gap, after 
which is England with 56,000. Germany fol- 
lows with 37,000, and then Greece with 36,000. 
Considering the population of Greece the num- 
bers who come here mean a pretty heavy loss 
for her. The same remark applies to Italy — 
and to Ireland, who sends (or is drained of) 
34,000. Hardly fewer come from Japan, 
30,000 — thirty times as many as from China. 
The Turkish desire to come this way is grow- 
ing very much, to the tune of 20,000 for 1907 
as against less than half that for 1906. 

Some of the countries that furnish large 
contingents of this army are beginning to note 
their depletion with some anxiety. The sig- 
nificance comes out clearly in dividing the 
home population by the numbers that leave it. 
Thus Italy gave us in one year nearly one of 
every hundred. Russia one out of every four 
hundred. But emigration is not easy front 
there and the people are very poor. Japan's 
30,000 means hardly more than one out of 
fourteen hundred. But everybody who is in- 
terested must work it out for himself and draw 
his own conclusions as to the state of the con- 
tributing country. We usually, however, read 
all such facts and figures with our eyes, not 
our minds; and believing ourselves to be ac- 
quiring information, learn nothing. But it ts 
worth thinking of that if tomorrow we met 
1000 people in the street, 13 of them arrived 
at our shores last year. At the end of next 
year we shall have to write 14 — 27 for a mere 
two years. Let the prophets work it out for 
a century and then prefigure the resulting 
American. We and he are hardly entitled to 
the same name, so great must be the differ- 
ences. STUDENT 


Is Earth Inhabited? 


EARNED professors on the planet Mars, after 
careful scrutiny of Earth, have just decided 
that the Earth cannot contain intelligent crea- 

tures. Earth and Mars have been close neighbors 
recently, being only some 35,000,000 miles apart. The 
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professors made a report of their conclusions as 
follows: 

“А creature on Earth would weigh two and one- 
half times as much as on Mars. This would make 
him of short stature and cause him to move on four 
feet, or at least on two, and probably make him 
crawl. We do not believe this to be conducive to 
high intelligence. 

“Dense atmosphere on Earth would crush him. 
It would cause violent tempests, which would make 
fixed abode impossible. It would certainly uproot 
vegetation. 

“Spectrum of Earth does not show presence of 
fluid in one canal. Instead there is water, which 
with us exists in solid state and is fit only for medi- 
cinal uses. А 

“Оп Earth many water channels flow towards 
poles. Our canals all flow toward the equator. Until 
this queer phenomenon is explained we must deny 
the existence of vegetation on Earth. 

“ On Earth are vast waste expanses of what seems 
melted ice, at least two-thirds of the surface being 
covered. We cannot conceive sentient life being 
possible under such conditions. It means a very high 
degree of temperature to keep the ice melted, and 
high temperatures would destroy life. 

“ Besides, the melted ice seems to inundate the 
land at frequent intervals, caused by atmospheric 
storms and by tides of a tremendous moon. The 
moon's diameter is 100 times that of our larger moon, 
Phobos. 

“The black lines across the land areas of Earth 
and the trails of black and white vapor following 
those lines, we can explain only as optical illusions. 
Also the black specks that move over the water areas. 
The specks cannot contain intelligent creatures, since 
they occasionally sink below the surface and never 
come up again. 

“Consequently, we are forced to conclude that 
if life exists on the Earth it is of a very low order. 
All speculations about the habitability of Earth are 
premature, to say the least. We revert to our origin- 
al opinion that we on Mars are alone in the universe 
as intelligent beings.” — From the Oregonian, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Luxurious Inventions Undermine 
Health 

MEDICAL magazine states that there 

has been a great increase of tubercu- 

losis among sailors whereas in the old 

sailing-ships it was practically unknown in 

spite of the bad ventilation, bad food, and 

other hardships. The increase is attributed to 

the heating of the ships throughout, by which 

means the hardihood and vigorous health aris- 

ing from breathing cold air is prevented. The 

same thing, says the magazine, has been ob- 

served in farmer families who have become 

prosperous and built modern steam-heated 
houses. 

It is indeed a novelty that a sea voyage 
should be actually a cause of consumption; 
we shall have to think twice before going on 
a voyage for a cure in these days of traveling 
hotels. А good rough-and-tumble on a sail- 
ing ship, without any steam-heat or booklover's 
library, etc., would be more to the purpose. 
The worship of comfort is the pursuit of an 
ever-receding ideal, if worshiped on such lines ; 
for it results in worse discomfort. 

And we look down upon older nations be- 
cause they do not value these modern “ con- 
veniences "! They prefer to have that bodily 
and constitutional hardihood and adaptability 
which render the hardest seat comfortable; 
and we pamper ourselves until no seat, how- 
ever well padded, will give us ease. Апа we 
look down проп them! What is the use of 


carrying about in ships and railway cars such 
a mass of rubbish, when it causes discomfort 
to everyone concerned? when it not only causes 
expense and trouble to the railroad people, 
but creates disease and discomfort among the 
passengers? What is the use of fitting up our 
houses with heat that slowly kills and light 
that blinds and cushions that debilitate? 

It will not do to rush to an extreme and 
decry all invention; but most certainly there 
is a limit and a balance to be observed. We 
must not saddle the wrong horse, as we are so 
fond of doing, and blame invention. It is lux- 
ury that must be blamed; luxury that has 
ruined empires and is the universal solvent for 
human virility. That so much genius should 
be bestowed on inventing forms of this danger- 
ous foe — that is the fact to be regretted. If 
what we call hardship and bad luck did not 
mercifully step in and shake us up, we should 
soon kill ourselves off; a draught or a piece 
of ordinary food would be enough to do it, 
we should be so delicate. 


The Jonah Story in Court 
A PRESS cutting states that the courts 

have been called on to decide whether 

the story of Jonah and the whale is 
true. The case is one in which a Christian 
college brings suit against a clergyman for 
fulfilment of a promise to pay a certain sum, 
which promise was made, says the defendant, 
on the understanding that the college was 
strictly orthodox. But the college does not 
accept the story of the whale swallowing Jonah. 
Obviously anyone attempting to enforce a claim 
conditioned on “strict orthodoxy” might be put 
into a very awkward corner and forced either 
to abandon his claim or subscribe to some very 
curious dogmas. 

The story of Jonah is a symbolical myth, 
probably a good deal altered. ‘In the ordinary 
version of the Old Testament there is no 
whale; it is a “ big fish" that swallows Jonah. 
The fish is a well known symbol in mystic 
writings, being also one of the chapters in the 
Zodiac, the one in which the Sun is "reborn" 
and which is connected with Messiahs. Most 
Biblical scholars regard the story as to be taken 
allegorically. One of them says that it is not 
nearly so wonderful that Jonah should have 
that adventure, as that he, a single foreigner, 
should convert a whole Assyrian city like 
Nineveh. STUDENT 


Ignorance of Missionaries 
Г a letter which was read at a meeting to 
celebrate the centenary of Protestant mis- 
sions in China, Sir Ernest Satow said: 

The Chinese are an ancient people, holding firmly 
certain beliefs and doctrines of their own, handed 
down to them along twenty centuries and more. 
We try to make them acquainted with what we 
believe to be a better rule of life. We ought, as it 
seems to me, to endeavor to make ourselves acquaint- 
ed with the teachings of their sages and doctors 
before we undertake to replace these by what we 
have to offer. What is this but saying that among 
our missionaries there should be some at least who 
are scholars in the language, history, and philosophy 
oí China, as well as others who are Christian theo- 
logians, able to give to every man that asketh a 
reason for the hope that is them. 

It might happen that in the mountain fast- 
nesses of China some could be found quali- 
fied to help missionaries to tnderstand the 
true meaning of Christianity. T. 
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ONE of the chief advantages 


What is Christi- г ; MA 
of this Review is that it is 


anity ? 
Still Another 2 focus where the many and 
Definition various rays of modern 
thought converge. often to 


their mutual inconvenience; and that it there- 
fore enables the reader to consider in juxta- 
position theories which if taken separately 
might lead him astray. The old saying, " How 
happy could I be with either," has its corollary 
in the saying, “ Ном could I possibly get 
along with both?" and that this applies to 
theories of Christianity, sundry articles in the 
CENTURY Paru have from time to time aimed 
to show. 

Among the various attitudes 'adopted by 
those who desire to uphold the ancient author- 
itv of their religion under the destructive light 
of modern criticism is this,——that while Christ- 
ianity has affinities with all other religions, it 
is far and away the best of them all; and that 
we шау therefore securely accept all the revel- 
ations of modern scholarship and feel certain 
that Christianity will prove its pre-eminence 
by its merits. This view is indeed hard to 

maintain; yet, even if main- 


Christianity аз tained, it will meet with some 
a Religious opposition from those who 
Symposium base their religion upon au- 


thority, or upon the Gospels. 

Another point to be noticed is the agility of 
some advocates of Christianity. They first fight 
the Biblical critic inch by inch in order to main- 
tain their exclusive ground; and then, forced 
to yield it, try to identify themselves with the 
victorious party and claim his conquest as 
their own. 

Professor Bousset’s new book, What 1s Re- 
ligion?, is reviewed in a London contemporary 
from which the following is quoted or con- 
densed. It is described as “a brilliant histori- 
cal essay about religion, informed and in- 
spired by a single idea." That idea is: 


Not only in Christianity is the highest point 
reached, but it all former lines of religious 
thought appear to converge. 


in 


Until lately, we are told, almost all official 
advocates of Christianity argued its truth from 
its isolation. In Judaism alone was Christian- 
ity allowed to find affinity. 
Analogous traits in other re- 
ligions were laboriously ex- 
plained away. The workings 
of the Holy Spirit were to be 
sought for by Christians only in the Hebrew 
Scriptures until the year of our Lord, and after 
that only within the precincts of Christendom. 
But such an evidence to Christianity was bound 
to be destroved. Yet out of its ashes has 


Christianity 
Unique and 
Sui Generis 


arisen a far stronger proof, so we are told. 


The learned men have wrested one sword at least 
from the hand of the sceptic, and have put it into 
the armoury of the Church. From every age and 
from every country, out of every civilization. and 
every stronghold of thought, Professor Bousset mar- 
shals his witnesses to Christ, the safety of whose 
kingdom can never, he believes, depend upon its cir- 
cumscription, but is broad based within the heart of 
man upon a consensus of aspiration, a common hun- 
ger, and a common satisfaction. 


This is certainly a graceful yielding of the 
position, but rather ungrateful to those staunch 
predecessors. The critics will never catch the 
Church if it continues to perform such evolu- 

Yielding the tions ; but so long as it ds 

Fuence: qud satisfied merely to save its 

Saving face, they тау be willing to 

the Name concede it that harm'ess privi- 

lege. It is action that will 

count in the future, not mere posing and assev- 
eration. 

An evolution of religion is traced, conform- 
able with the ideas of history conceived by the 
primitive Western scientific imagination — 
ideas now waning before the light of a brighter 
dawn of knowledge. At the beginni.g comes 
the religion of the savage; and as the savages 
are supposed to combine their tribes into na- 
tions, the several tribal gods unite into a pan- 
theon. 'The Professor is good enough to say 
that led by the Old Testament writers, the 
world has undervalued the spirituality to be 
found in polytheistic religions, and that there 
are portions of the Book of the Dead not un- 
worthy of a place beside the psalms of Israel. 
He discerns a great religious wave between the 
eighth and sixth centuries В. C., and after this 
great efflorescence he divides his subject into 
two divisions which he calls the religions of 

Christiani law and the religion of re- 

the Climax of demption, the one seeking to 
uphold the faltering steps of 
man by the galling support 
of the minutest discipline, and 
the other to deliver his soul from the unend- 
ing sorrows of the actual. In this connexion 
he contrasts Gautama Buddha and Plato. 

Finally we come to Christianity, in which 
the two religions, that of law and that of 
redemption, combine and meet. 

And what is Christianity ? 


Non- 
Christianity 


Christianity is to be found in the teaching and 
in the personality of Christ. 


Very good; but, as has been shown in the 
CENTURY PATH, there are earnest advocates of 
Christianity engaged in asserting that Christ- 
ianity does mof rest on the personality ої 
Christ. Each teacher cuts away everything but 


his own standing ground, and between them all 
there is no standing ground left at all. 

Then we get the emasculating religion of in- 
tercession and vicariousness set forth explicit- 
ly; and also the idea of the personal God. То 
quote from the review: 


Christ redeenied men from the 


The Personal terror of the world by assuring 
Universal _ them that when man aspires to 
Being" again God the.old passes away and a 


new life is begun, and by bring- 
ing them into relation with "a personal Being" 
whom he calls “ Father," for "the Gospel expresses 
in unsurpassed fashion the idea that the nature of 
God is not that of a universal impersonal existence." 
He transformed the idea of judgmeut which strikes 
terror into the human consciousness by changing the 
center of moral gravity from action to motive, thus 
allowing a place for repentance. “ Не knew that as 
soon as the Divine ‘Thou shalt’ began to stream 
through the consciousness of man, earth-born man 
would oppose this voice, and then a mortal combat 
would arise. He knew that in this combat we should 
never reach the goal appointed for us. And because 
he knew this Jesus revealed to his people a God of 
forgiveness, a God who does not look to the per- 
formances but is content with the disposition that 
begets goodwill, and daily forgives sins. Here the 
Gospel of Jesus reaches its supreme height.” 


Let it be observed first that this very doc- 
trine of forgiveness is being abandoned by 
many prominent advocates of Christianity, 

from some of whom we have 


An Unmanly quoted, in favor of the idea 
Enfeebling (һа man can save himself by 
Doctrine virtue of the Christ in him. 


Here, however, we have an 
eloquent preacher, clinging to the old doctrine. 
And is it not an enfeebling doctrine! Actions 
are to be excused because man's earth-born 
nature will oppose his attempts to follow the 
Divine “ Thou shalt.” Good intentions only 
are to be deemed sufficient. Jesus came to 
assure us that God would not expect us to 
maintain this conflict with the earth-born self, 
but would let us off and excuse us, daily for- 
giving our faults and failures. Апа this doc- 
trine is praised, both bv the author and his 
reviewer, as the most comforting, joyous doc- 
trine ever revealed. It may be comforting to 
some souls. But there are others who will 
absolutely refuse to believe that they cannot 
overcome the earth-born self, and must for- 
ever lose in the conflict, and need the daily 
excusing of their errors. There are those who 
will feel humiliated beyond endurance by the 
idea that salvation is to be bestowed on them 
like a charity by an insulting 
deity who trusts not the man 
he has endowed with his own 
Divine Breath. It is impossible 
to find terms too strong to 
condemn the doctrine expressed in the words, 
* Christ knew that in this combat (with the 
earth-born man) we should never reach the 
goal appointed for us.” It strikes at the 
very root and source of all human hope and 
strength. For the one thing that makes man 
what he is, raising him above all the beasts of 
the field, is his Divine prerogative, the Divine 
Spark breathed into the clay. Man can never 
be vanquished — unless this can be taken away 
from him. The best way to set about depriv- 
ing him of it is to begin by destroying his belief 
in it, his confidence in it. Is not this the very 
thing that the preacher and his reviewer have 


** Predestined 
Failure ''! 
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done in the words quoted above? What is to 
be thought of Christian ministers who preach 
to the people that they are not Souls but mere 
earth-born men; that they will never win in 
the fight with their lower nature? One may be 
pardoned for wondering if they are not in a 
conspiracy with the scientists 


Another who teach us that we are only 
Doctrine of а higher kind of ape. 
Ignobleness It is needless to say that 


Theosophy is unconditionally 
opposed to any attempt, under whatever guise, 
to deny the inner divinity of man, and cannot 
but recognize in such attempts the working of 
a power (with which people either consciously 
or unconsciously identify themselves) that is 
destructive to the human race. Theosophy 
proclaims the eternal Truth of man’s Divinity 
— that man ts a Soul — and that by the power 
of his own Divinity, he can rise superior to the 
man of clay and subdue his earth-born nature. 
And Theosophy maintains that this is the true 
doctrine of the Christ, in which claim Theo- 
sophy finds itself supported by many Christian 
ministers. Any man in whom the Divine Self 
has fully mastered the personal self is a Christ, 
and there have been many such, some known 
to the world, others unknown. It is the 
destroyers of Religion who have converted 
the man Jesus into a unique being and denied 
to man the very divinity which Jesus in 
the Gospels is represented as 
affirming. And so well did 
these destrovers of Religion 
succeed, that today people not 
only accept their falsification 
but actually glorify it as the original Christ- 
ianity. 

Another monstrous idea is that the progress 
of humanity since the Christian era lias been 
due to the influence of these doctrines. Against 
this Theosophy says positively, with ample 
support from history, that these doctrines have 
acted as a continual clog on human progress, 
and that the human Soul has only won its 
way by fighting them down. 

As to the personal God, it has been shown 
that the word " personal" implies limitations 
which cannot be attributed to Deity without 
denying the power aud supreme goodness of 
Deity: for the word “ personality," unless in- 
terpreted in such a wide sense that the word 
ceases to mean what it does and means some- 
thing entirely different, involves limitations 
such as pertain to the mortal mind of man. 
Jut this circtinstance is evidently no obstacle 
to our preacher; for is not 
his Deity a capricious, inequi- 


An Undermined 
and Divided 
House 


Caprice and 


Personalit; А 
А PARY table God, that bestows not 
in the Place $ ; 

according to merit but by fav- 
of Law \ 


ог? The whole thing goes to 
show how the idea of personality in Deity is 
bound up with the idea of partiality and 
caprice. 

But there is little need, nowadays, for Theo- 
sophists to combat the idea of vicarious sal- 
vation, or the idea that intention counts above 
merit. The modern world no longer stands 
for such doctrines, which are left to the re- 
vivalists and bigots. Advanced Christianity 
is teaching a manlier doctrine and has no more 
use for the supposed effeminate Jesus of by- 
gone days. The different schools of Christian 
thought may be left to settle their various in- 
terpretations with one another. STUDENT 


The Ancient South Coast of Europe 
HE northern part of Africa was once an 
integral part of the continent of Europe, 
what is now the straits of Gibraltar be- 
ing dry land; while to the south of this nor- 
thern part of Africa rolled the ocean. "here 
is a very distinct line of demarcation between 
the northern part of Africa and the desert 
south of it; while there has always been an 
affinity between the northern coast and the 
south of Europe. It was a part of European 
civilization. This region is a table-land flanked 
by mountains north and south, and there are 
rocky ridges running parallel with these moun- 
tain ranges between them. South of this 
comes an arid but habitable region, and south 
of that the desert. In the east the transition 
from fertility to desert is most abrupt, the 
scarp of the Atlas running right down upon 
the desert. This scarp is pierced in its most 
precipitous part bv a gorge, through which 
runs the Wady Biskra, and the passage was 
used by the Romans as a road and the French 
built first a road and then a railroad along it. 
A writer in the Bristol Observer describes the 
sudden change of scene in traveling this way. 
First there are fields of cotton, temperate trees, 
and rugged ridges cropping up from the cul- 
tivated soil; and but for the camels the trav- 
eler might think he was in western America. 
He comes to an inn of French architecture, 
surrounded by a cool quiet garden and with 
the river running by it. He walks on a few 
hundred yards through the gorge and sud- 
denly, at a corner, comes upon the unrelieved 
desert in all its glaring barrenness. T. 


The Advance of Meteorology 
£ gs young science of meteorology has at 

last emerged from the chrysalis stage 

and taken to itself wings! Instruments 
are no longer located merely on the surface of 
the earth, but ascend daily at Mount Weather, 
Virginia, to altitudes of sometimes more than 
four miles above the sea. This is accom- 
plished by means of eight kites carried in tan- 
dem. Vertical gradients of temperature, etc., 
are thus recorded; and it seems clear that ` 
when this improved system of observation be- 
comes more extended we shall have a better 
acquaintance with the behavior of the upper 
air-lavers than hitherto. A few mountains 
have been utilized for years, but such points 
are usually very far apart; and the local con- 
ditions produced by mountain-chains, though 
fairly known, require to be supplemented by 
a knowledge of those prevailing above exten- 
sive land plateaux. Many unsolved problems 
of the upper air probably have a considerable 
influence, if not a controlling one, on the con- 
ditions in the lower strata. 

As such aerial observations extend, the 
temperature charts for various altitudes will 
become more and more instructive; and when 
connoted with variations of humidity, electric 
potential, wind directions and velocities for 
depths of four or five miles, we shall be armed 
with a mass of facts perhaps enough to revolu- 
tionize present methods of forecasting. 

There seems little doubt that the prescience 
possessed by certain plauts and animals is re- 
lated more to tlie " electrical " — to use this 
word for various subtle forces — state of the 
air than to its temperature or relative humidity. 
More aerial research is needed. STUDENT 
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w Some Views on XXth Century Problems 


Spiritual and Psychic 
HERE is a considerable number of men 
of science today who are in their own 
persons very remarkable examples of 
the power of repeated denial, of auto-sugges- 
tion. Over a large area of their minds broods 
the thick hypnotic fog, quite sun-proof. They 
are not forces in the world of thought, but the 
remains of a reaction. For centuries the In- 
quisition had been saying: Under penalty of 
fire thou shalt believe the whole of this to 
its last detail, and not a detail more; thou 
shalt think exactly along this line and to this 
point thereon, no other and no farther. 

Naturally there was a reaction. On the 
crest of the Reformation wave men decided 
not to believe the whole of this; on the crests 
of subsidiary waves some decided not to be- 
lieve any of it nor anything like it and to 
think along a line running the opposite way. 
The great wave was a reaction from what was 
false and from improper restriction; some of 
the following waves carried some men from 
what was true and even from the restrictions 
of fact. 
ence of, permitted and even enjoined belief 
in the phenomena now called “psychic” and 
“ Borderland,” these, because other teachings 
were going overboard, must go too. 

And so it remained until about the last 
quarter of the Nineteenth century. But facts 
will not be forever denied, and at last the facts 
in question (along with a fringe of pseudo 
facts) compelled their own general re-accept- 
ance. But some of the men of science, seated 
on the lesser waves and too preoccupied with 
material investigation, had closed their minds 
too tight. And to their pupils they taught 
the fashion of closing their minds also.. The 
method was auto-suggestion, denials; and the 
success might be envied by a modern faith- 
healer in his denials of the existence of the 
disease he is trying to cure by them. “ There 
are no’ psychic phenomena; there аге no psy- 
chic phenomena," — that is all that it is neces- 
sary to say, to write and to print. А certain 
Professor has just been using print in this way. 
He says: 

The problem's of man's destiny, of a possible 
future life, of extraordinary powers of foreseeing 
events, of seeing things at a distance with the spir- 
itual eye, etc, are certainly far more worthy of 
investigation than any problems now undertaken. 
But — these problems kave been undertaken; . . . 
whole series of volumes have been published. And 
—the result has been entirely negative, not one 
single fact bearing upon any of the problems has 
been established. [1 1 1] .. . If telepathy or thought- 
transference had even the most microscopic founda- 
tion in fact . . . etc. 

But progress and disentanglement may in 
their turn produce another reaction. When 
science is fully convinced of the reality of 
such phenomena as telepathy, clairvoyance and 
post-mortem persistence, the first exclamation 
may be that the human soul has been discov- 
ered and demonstrated. Then it will be dis- 
covered that the finer senses, if not material 
in our present use of that word, are yet not 
spiritual and are material if we give the word 


If the Church recognized the exist- , 


a wider range; and that so too is that tempo- 
rarily surviving entity which, of the total man, 
is or will be accessible to some amount of 
scientific investigation. | 

Whereupon, all this being shown as in some 
sense material and obeying material laws, the 
soul itself, as a spiritual being, will be again 
denied. And the more so since it will be per- 
ceived that to demonstrate immortality by de- 
monstrating phenomena in time, is impossible. 

The soul will not be demonstrated objective- 
ly. It is its own witness and proof in each 
man’s deepest consciousness, if he will search. 
And when he has found he will not require 
any demonstration of immortality; he will 
know the real meaning and import of life; 
he will know his own place in nature as one 
of her fashioners according to the grand plan; 
and he will begin to know what are powers 
and wisdoms really spiritual as distinct from 
those which are merely psychic. 

Those who would intelligently watch the 
progress of science must begin by trying to 
understand this distinction. Otherwise they 
will but land in a new materialism. STUDENT 


“А New Religious Order” 

HE Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, of the 
First Congregational Church, New Hav- 
en, thinks he sees signs of the passing 

away of the old Protestantism and the old 
Catholicism. In their separated forms they 
are to give place to a higher unity, a “ New 
Catholicism.” Neither, standing alone, and in 
its old form, is now acceptable to the spirit 
of the age. 

The Protestant faith is losing mastery over the 
controlling forces of modern life. . . . For one 
thing Protestantism has lost the old authority of 
the church. It has lost it in its own families. . . . 
Protestantism has lost the voice of authority also 
in the state; our churches, as churches, are not 
accounted to be political powers. More than this, 
Protestantism, as organized, or, rather, as it is dis- 
organized in our churches, has lost control over 
large areas of religious thought. . . . Protestantism 
has lost power to give to the people a good religious 
education. etc., etc. 


It is to the Modernist Catholics, those who, 
whilst maintaining their right to the old name, 
maintain also their right to think for them- 
selves, that he looks for the nucleus of the 
new fusion. By them he finds his own “ relig- 
ious thoughts and tendency truly represented." 
Indeed his words suggest that in his view the 
fusion may consist in a mergence of actively 
progressive and thoughtful Protestants into 
the Modernist Catholic body. This, thus re- 
inforced, will be the church of the future. 
His conception is thus much narrower than 
that of the last Bampton lecturer, whom he 
quotes: 

I see the signs of a new religious order, the 
greatest that the world has known, drawn from all 
the nations and all classes, and, what seems stranger 
yet, from all churches. 


That is better — " from all the nations.” 
But in that case the new "order" will cer- 
tainly not be Modernist Catholic, nor even 
Christian — though its membership will in- 


clude Christians who will not or need not 
have swerved from their Christianity. It will 
get its inspiration from the source which has 
inspired the foundation of every great religion 
and inspired the heart of every sincere and 
humanity-loving adherent of any of them. The 
religions are partial presentations to suit par- 
ticular times and peoples, and if all peoples 
are to be gathered under one religious stand- 
ard the name thereon must connote no individ- 
ual country, epoch, teacher, or church. As 
time goes on, and the mind of humanity ripens 
and its heart opens, it will be possible for each 
successive teacher to give more and more of 
the one Divine Wisdom, Theosophy; but that 
name is neither of time nor place. It was 
revived by H. P. Blavatsky and preserved and 
accentuated by her successors W. О. Judge 
and Katherine Tingley, precisely to call at- 
tention to the unity of all great religions un- 
derneath their diverse forms, to their frac- 
tional expression of Divine Truth, and to a 
directer path to that Truth than through any 
of them. STUDENT . 


Definitions 
WRITER in the London Quarterly 
Review, dealing with “ conversion," 
curiously exemplifies the logical re- 
sult that comes of personalizing the Divine. 

Conversion he defines as the attainment of 
freedom by the will. Then, immediately, he 
proceeds to define it further and otherwise as 
the surrender of the personal will to be guided 
by the Greater Will, * who is God.” The word 
“who” indicates the personalization. Conver- 
sion is therefore the upward transfer of the 
will from one servitude — that of the selfish 
and sensual nature — to another — God. Di- 
rectly that God is thus entitated, “ he ” is limit- 
ed, circumscribed, and other-ed from the in- 
dividual; “his” will acts from a placed cen- 
ter, and man must subject his will to that other. 
Where is the freedom? Ог have we only free- 
dom enough to choose our servitude? 

For the Theosophist at any rate, no such 
paradox is in the way of clear thought. God 
is not furnished with a will nor a Will; a will 
implies obstacles, delay, even possible complete 
balking. God is not defined further than as 
the unthinkable source of all the ideals that 
arise in man's highest consciousness, and of 
the impulse to realize them in act. It is the 
ground-essence of the being of the diviner man 
within the physical man. More than that cau 
be known, but such knowledge is beyond 
thought and therefore words. The real know- 
ledge comes of self-realization, but must per- 
force be silent. The very nature and move- 
ment of thought is to deal with the finite, the 
separated. It cannot deal with the ground of 
being of that soul of which it is itself but onc 
of the functions. Only in his moments of 
silence, the true worship, can man get beyond 
thought into that true feeling which ripens at 
last into knowledge. Of that highest know- 
ledge he will not try to teach others; he will 
try to show them the way to get it for them- 
selves. They too can get it, for the ground of : 
their being also is divine, God. STUDENT 
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Buddhist Remains in Assam and Benares work with further discoveries at intervals. The Greeks. The whole scheme of human races, 


HE Mahá-Bodhi and United Buddhist 
World, organ of the Maha-Bodhi Soci- 
ety, Colombo, Ceylon, gives some ac- 
counts of relics of ancient Buddhist power, 
showing how magnificent was the architecture 
during Buddhist times and what rich prospects 
await the labors of the archaeologist in India. 

Not far from Tezpur, says the Times of 
.4ssam, there is a hillock on the bank of the 
Brahmaputra, known as Bamoni Hill, with 
architectural ruins of colored granite. They 
are part of a great Buddhistic monastery which 
was converted, after the overthrow of Bud- 
dhism, into a Hindü shrine. The word Bam- 
oni is said to be a corruption of Bormuni, 
“ great muni," i.e., Buddha. The image of 
the Bormuni was replaced by Singha-Bahini, 
the relics of which are still visible in the neigh- 
borhood. 

At Singri Parbat, on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra, about 25 miles west of Tezpur, 
there are ruins which inspire every visitor 
with regret for the mighty days of Buddhism. 
There was formerly in the temple an image 
of Gopeswor (Сора Igwara, "Lord of Сора”); 
and, though it is no longer there, the spot is 
visited by Buddhists from Bhutan and Tibet, 
who come from beyond the snowy peaks of 
Himalaya to give their offerings every winter. 
The Gopeswar is worshiped by the Hindüs 
as their S'iva, and has long been in their 
possession. 

The Superintendent of the Archaeological 
Survey in the Frontier Circle records in his 
report some interesting finds of ancient Bud- 
dhist sculpture at Sahribahlal. He was led 
by a villager to a site where a large number 
of “buts” had been found; and, on excavat- 
ing it, he found the ruins of an ancient relig- 
ious establishment with a monastic quadrangle 
to the east and religious precints to the west. 
Numbers of large Buddha and Bodhisatva fig- 
ures were discovered, showing great delicacy 
of execution and still in perfect condition. 
The establishment was apparently destroyed 
by fire. 

The Director General of Archaeology in 
India sends to the Малд Bodhi a note on ex- 
plorations at (Sarnath) Isipatana, Benares, 
which shows what is yet in store for archae- 
ology in India. In 1794, it appears, some 
workmen of the Diwan of Raja Chet Singh 
of Benares were digging for bricks on the site 
of Sarnath when they struck on the treasure 
chamber of a large brick s/ápa with a heavy 
stone box inside, which they rifled of its con- 
tents. Most of the treasures were disposed of 
by the finders, but a green marble casket with 
a few charred bones, and some pearls, rubies, 
and gold leaves were preserved. The spot 
thus became a favorite hunting ground for 
treasure seekers, and cart-loads of images and 
terra-cottas are said to have been carried awav. 

In 1835 were unearthed a monastery and a 
shrine of a late period, and a large collection 
of bas-reliefs. Twelve years later another ex- 
plorer exposed the foundations of numerous 
stüpas and shrines, and others continued the 


material found was, however, almost all either 


used for building or allowed to crumble to 
ruin. But in 1905 the Archaeological Depart- 
ment decided to clear.up the site and collect 
the remains into a local museum. The ves- 
tiges of ancient ruins that have been excavated 
consist of a “ Main Shrine," 95 feet by 90, 
and 18 feet high; around which is a thick con- 
crete pavement extending some 40 feet in every 
direction, having on it a number of smaller 
chapels and stápas ranging from the Kushana 
epoch till the 11th century. 

West of the main shrine was the top of 
the broken shaft of a sandstone column, which 
must have been about 50 feet high. Its capital, 
7 feet high, is of the Persepolitan bell-shaped 
type, surmounted by four magnificent lions 
sitting back to back with a wheel between 
them. This is a symbol of the “Lion of the 
Law" and of the law of cycles;.the lion is 
a symbol of the Heart-Doctrine. These lions 
and the reliefs below them are masterpieces 
of the plastic art treated with a reserve and 
simplicity not to be surpassed in India. That 
the column was set up by the Emperor Asoka 
is evident, not only from its character, but 
from the presence of an edict of that Emperor 
still in situ on a portion of it. STUDENT 


The Impenetrable Screen of Antiquity 
HE following quotation from the Christ- 
ian Register illustrates the gradually 
changing ideas of current opinion about 
antiquity, — changes along the lines which 
H. P. Blavatsky forecasted in 1888 when she 


` said that though her statements would be re- 


jected in the nineteenth century, in the twenti- 
eth, scholars would begin to recognize the truth 
of her teachings about antiquity. Still earlier 
(1877 in Isis Unveiled) she demanded “ for a 
spoliated past that credit for its achievements 
which has been too long withheld; and a res- 
titution of borrowed robes and the vindication 
of calumniated but glorious reputations." It 
is interesting, however, to observe how old 
superstitions still live on in close intimacy with 
the new ideas. 


How little we know about the history of the world 
which lies behind what Lord Bacon described as the 
impenetrable screen of antiquity is shown now and 
then when the curtain is lifted and we get glimpses 
of a high civilization existing in Asia and Egypt 
more than four thousand years B.c. We have now 
pottery, statues, and castings in bronze which match 
the work of artists who wrought in Greece three 
or four thousand years later. It is difficult to trace 
a thread of continuity between the civilization of 
these ancient times through vast periods before the 
appearance of Greece and Rome and the modern 
world. We have hardly begun to write the history 
of the beginnings of civilization or to learn what 
has happened to man on his upward course. 


The writer evidently still thinks that the 
" beginnings of civilization " are to be sought 
at some comparatively recent epoch, though he 
is forced to place that epoch somewhat further 
back than before. Also he implies the neces- 
sity of tracing a thread of continuity between 
the Asiatic artists whom he mentions and the 


as imagined by scholars, is much too modest 
and insignificant. Theosophists, following the 
clues given by H. P. Blavatsky, place the be- 
ginnings of civilization very much further 
back, thus conceding sufficient time for the 
widest divergencies and the most intricate 
complexity; so that some races now on earth 
may be closely related to one another, while 
others may be derived from branches which 
have diverged from a far remoter root. 

Again we find the superstition that the his- 
tory of man has consisted of a single upward 
movement. This is contrary to the general 
plan of the universe as manifested in all move- 
ments; for these movements are seen to be 
cyclic and to consist of alternate ebbs and 
flows. From the small cycle of a human heart- 
beat, through the larger cycle of day and night, 
through the seasons of the year, up to the lar- 
gest cycles of time, there is this ebb and flow, 
and throughout it all the one continuous stream 
of progress. Moreover there are many differ- 
ent races on earth at the same time, all in 
different stages of their life-history. 

As a consequence of these two facts — the 
multiplicity of cycles and the multiplicity of 
races — we must expect to find the past his- 
tory of mankind a record of continual rises 
and falls, successive waves of civilization over- 
spreading now one region, now another. If 
we can trace any civilized race back to a stage 
of ignorance, this does not mean that that was 
the origin of civilization; for behind that stage 
of ignorance we shall find the traces of other 
civilizations that were before. The world is 
very old; and until we allow to humanity a 
past history of many millions of years, as we 
allow them to the other orders of creation, 
we shall never get a reasonable view of that 
history, ` STUDENT 
How “Primitive Man” Invented Pottery 
A^ illustrated paper describes, with a page 

of photographs and many approving re- 

marks, the theory of an archaeologist 
that primitive man got the idea of making 
pottery by copying the cup-shaped flint nod- 
ules found naturally. Seeing these, and at 
first using them as cups, he afterwards got to 
copying them in limestone. The archaeologist 
discovered a number of what he calls “ flint 
factories " in Egypt, where these cup-shaped 
flints are found; and with some of them were 
hollow limestone vessels. ` 

One would suppose at first sight that the 
limestone cups are the natural molds from 
which the flints came; we are not told what 
reasons the archaeologist has for thinking them 
to have been manufactured. However this 
may be, the idea that pottery was invented in 
that way will strike most people as both un- 
necessary and absurd. 

Science often complains of the lightness and 
flippancy with which the public is apt to regard 
some of its pursuits and pronouncements, but 
it has only itself to blame for it when it in- 
dulges in such trivialities. "This comes of being 
hvpnotized by dogmas that seem to disorganize 
the reasoning faculties. STUDENT 
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Other Electricities 
HE day is not far off when all chemical 
phenomena will be explained in terms of 
electricity or magnetism and when our 
conceptions of the latter will be corresponding- 
ly elaborated. Similar magnetisms, or similar 
charges on spheres, repel each other; but 
positive and negative in magnetism, or in the 
charges on spheres, attract. But suppose we 
had a negative sphere which, placed among a 
number of positively charged ones, did mot 
attract them all, but only those of say a cer- 
tain shape; nor attracted all even of them, 
but some small definite number. Suppose we 
found that other negative spheres of different 
shapes also exhibited precise preferences as to 
the number and shape of the positive ones 
with which they were thrown into relationship. 

Something like that is the case with atoms. 
An atom of say nitrogen will not combine 
' with one or more of any other element, but 
only some other elements; and in the case 
of elements with which it will combine, it has 
definite ideas as to the number of atoms of 
them with which it will unite. So with the 
other elements; each has unchangeable prefer- 
ences as to its associates and their number. 
These preferences constitute the leading chem- 
ical qualities of the atoms. Their analogy with 
the much simpler electric and magnetic prefer- 
ence of positive for negative, is obvious. The 
modern notion is that the two are identical; 
but that the chemical affinities indicate the 
existence of very complex forms — or behav- 
iors, the same thing — of electricity and mag- 
netism. It may be that there are seven main 
forms of this force, coresponding with the 
seven great families of atoms. 

Chemistry is now in search of the reason 
for these diverse preferences of atoms. It 
is inclined to look for their cause to the num- 
ber and grouping of the electrons that compose 
the atoms. But having found that, it would 
still have to find the cause of this number and 
grouping. If it resolved the electrons into 
still smaller units and found there, in a still 
subtler grouping, a deeper cause, it would still 
have to face the cause of that. 


But for a century or two it may shirk the 
final issue. It may propound hypotheses which 
seem for a while to work. But at last it must 
come to the wall, the wall it can only pass by 
admitting that the deepest and first grouping, 
the cause of all the successive ones, 15 the work 
and manifestation of cosmic ideation. "There 
is an idea embodied in the atom, at work in 
accord with the cosmic purpose. Алпа this 
purpose is to bring the atom to ever clearer 
and clearer consciousness, and at last self- 
consciousness. It works itself out through the 
‘interaction of that atom with others; and they 
have such and the other interactions precisely 
laid down in their constitutions because the 
whole of nature is a definite and organized 
army of workers with precise paths and tasks. 
The conscious intelligence of living beings is 
not a set of accidental fermentations in the 
countless test-tubes, but was the objective from 
the first of the series of integrations. STUDENT 


Educating the Bacilli 
ROFESSOR BOTTOMLEY, of King's 
College, London, has been making some 
interesting experiments with the nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria which grow around and in the 
roots of the leguminosae plants. Не was 
puzzled to account for the fact that it is only 
this particular group of the vegetable kingdom 
that is thus served and is thus enabled to grow 
in soil containing no nitrogen. The bacilli 
collect about the roots, penetrate the root cells, 
stimulate and distend them into masses, feed 
on the carbon they contain, and in return feed 
them with the nitrogen which they have taken 
from the air and worked up into assimilable 
form. They feed the roots by ultimately 
dying; and, rich as they are in nitrogen, are 
then dissolved and eaten by the plant. Some, 
however, remain alive in the soil, multiply, 


and are ready for the next crop of beans or 


other legumes. 


The tomato, like most plants, is not served 
in this way, requiring to have nitrogen ready 
for it in the soil derived from the decay of 
vegetable matter. Professor Bottomley took 
some legume-bacilli, kept them from their 
proper food and habitat, and gave them only 
tomato juice for ten generations. They got 
accustomed to the new diet, adapted them- 
selves thoroughly to it, forgot all about the 
legumes; and, when planted with tomatoes 
in the soil, attached themselves to their roots 
as their ancestors had to the legume roots, 
and served their new hosts in exactly the same 
friendly way. The tomato crop resulting was 
correspondingly increased and enriched. The 
promise to agriculture of this experiment can- 
not be measured or even imagined. It prob- 
ably means the superannuation, so to speak, 
of the costly chemical fertilizers. 


But why did not nature do this herself? 
Why did she leave it to Professor Bottomley ? 
Her answer would probably be that she did 
very well without it. The death of old vege- 
tation was enough for the new. And in earlier 
ages she may have employed it very liberally, 
or the plants may once have had a power of 
fixing their own nitrogen which, once that 
vegetation was well started, was no longer 
needed and has atrophied. She cannot object, 
however, to man with his ever growing needs, 
reviving her old trick. 

Nevertheless between the nitrogen of decay- 
ing vegetation and the roots of plants there 
is a layer of bacteria. Plants need that this 
decaying matter shall be reduced to a certain 
point of decay before they can take it up, and 
the agents for this are bacteria of many spe- 
cies. And so one naturally suspects that some 
of these bacteria are descendants of others 
which in times far past were able to fix the 
atmospheric nitrogen; but which, since decay- 
ing matter is nearly everywhere present, and 
since that work is easier, lost their old power. 
Even the legume-bacilli, if supplied with plen- 
ty of dead vegetation, often cease to take the 
trouble to go to the atmosphere and in a few 
generations lose the power to do so. Bacterial 
species are probably very fluid. STUDENT 


The Origin of Bacteria 

ROFESSOR DUNBAR, Director of the 

Hygienic Institute of Hamburg, has pub- 

lished some remarkable researches on the 
origin of bacteria. As they have extended 
over several years, were conducted with ex- 
traordinary precautions, were very numerous, 
and have been recorded and now published 
down to the last detail, it would seem that they 
may be taken as conclusive. 

The upshot of them is that bacteria are, 
and were primarily, degradation products in 
and of higher organisms. 

Bacteria are plants, but destitute of chloro- 
phyl, the green coloring matter in whose pre- 
sence plants are able to fix the carbon of the 
aerial carbonic acid and weave it into their 
structure. They are therefore in the lowest 
layer of plant life. The next higher layer of 
plant life, containing the algae, has chlorophyl. 


* Algae are found wherever there is water, and 


they vary in size from minute unicellular or- 
ganisms up to the largest sea-weeds. 
The essence of Professor Dunbar’s experi- 


Y ments is that certain algae, subjected to slight- 


ly unfavorable conditions — the addition of 
various chemicals to the water in which they 
were living — underwent a set of changes cul- 


^ minating in their transformation into bacteria. 


Says Dr. Lauenstein in the Scientific Ameri- 
can: 

These phenomena included the vanishing of the 
green color, the appearance and multiplication with- 
in the cells of light-colored spherical bodies of 
high index of refraction, the rupture of the ceil 
walls, the discharge of their contents, and the trans- 
formation of the latter into bacteria of various forms 
including globular cocci, rod-like bacilli, spiral and 
Sarcine or quadruplex forms, and into yeasts and 
moulds with their characteristic textures and spores. 

Presumably the bacteria thus originating, 
maintain their form henceforth and reproduce 
their like. 

The experiments confirm the teaching of 
Theosophy — that those almost infinitely min- 
ute life-monads which during normal life sub- 
serve the processes of the cell in which they 
live, at a certain point in its history aggregate 
into destroying instead of serving units. As 
they helped to build, so, when the life of the 
cell is nearing the end of its cycle, in new 
groupings they become destroyers. Finally the 
groups may become large enough to be visible 
as spores and bacteria. These, as science sus- 
pects but has not yet proved, may with changed 
environment change their type and add others 
to the apparently fixed species at any time 
existing. 

We know now that a molecule is an aggre- 
gate of separate units, and that an atom is also 
an aggregate of units. Science has not vet 
suspected that cells and unicellular organisms 
may likewise be aggregates of lesser living 
units. The nucleus behaves as if in some re- 
spects independent of the cell. The “chromo- 
somes" within the nucleus, of varving num- 
ber and often numerous, also have some 
amount of independent life. And so again do 
some infinitesimally minute granules within 
the chromosomes. Is that the end? STUDENT 
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Floods and Their Prevention 

LOODS cost the United States 

$100,000,000 a year, according to 

a Geological Survey Bulletin. Not 
only do the floods themselves destroy a 
great deal of property, but the mere 
menace of them prevents the develop- 
ment of vast areas and limits the use- 
fulness of still vaster tracts. The 
greatest item of loss is, however, that 
of the water itself which runs to waste 
when it is so urgently needed in times 
of drought. А very conservative es- 
timate of this loss places it at five times 
that of the more tangible results of 
flood damage; and if this water could 
be stored for future use it would be 
worth $500,000,000 annually. 

Floods are not inevitable calamities ; 
much can be done to prevent and miti- 
gate them. The chief measure is of 
course our old friend forestry; for the 
Forest Service is not concerned with 
the preservation of lumber alone but 
also with the preservation of water- 
sheds. А watershed covered with vege- 
tation acts like a sponge, its rooty soil 
holding the rain-water and letting it out 
slowly into the drainage channels. But 
a denuded slope allows the rain-water 
to rush precipitately down the runlets, 
causing floods and afterwards droughts. 
Besides keeping the soil spongy, the 
forest also prevents it from becoming baked. 

Another measure is the construction of res- 
ervoirs. The object of these is to keep the 
rivers at their normal level by catching and 
storing the surplus water when the rivers tend 
to rise above that level, and letting it into the 
stream again when the rivers tend to fall be- 
low. This system of control by reservoirs is 
applied to the head waters of the rivers; it 
is far better than attempting to confine the 
flood waters by expensive levees, and its cost 
is nominal in comparison with its saving. T. 


Africa: Past Homes of Man 
F the history of mankind were studied more 
in connexion with that of the earth's sur- 
face as indicated by geological records, we 
should have a drama of a more reasonable size 
than the few brief episodes now presented to 
us as history. 

Geology shows that what is now the Sahara 
Desert was once sea-bottom. It has been a 
Miocene sea, say the palaeontologists. It is 
also shown that the region which is now North 
Africa was once a peninsula of Spain, dry land 
being where the straits of Gibraltar now are, 
and a sea washing the southern coast of this 
Africo-European continent, where now the 
desert lies. The shores of the former sea 
of Sahara are still marked bv the shells of 
the same Gasteropoda as live on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 

There is a good deal in Herodotus and other 
ancient historians and geographers bearing on 
these facts. The Atlas and Teneriffe peaks 
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NIGHT 


HOY beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air: 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of Heaven: 
In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark-blue depths.— Southey 


I HEARD the trailing garments of the Night, 
Sweep through her marble halls! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls! 

I felt her presence by its spell of might, 
Stoop o'er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love.— Longfellow 


are remnants of the two lost continents of 
Atlantis and Lemuria, whose history is con- 
cealed in the classical myths about "Atlas." 
Most of Asia emerged from the ocean after 
the destruction of Atlantis, and Africa came 
later, Europe coming later still. (This does 
not apply to Northern Asia, which is as old as 
the Second Race; nor to Plato's Atlantis, 
which was but the last surviving island of the 
continent Atlantis. See The Secret Doctrine, 
vol. ii, pp. 401 and 606, note). 
Subsequently there was another temporary 
submergence of the Saharan part of Africa, 
and it is to this time that the above accounts 
allude; then the land emerged again and was 
a desert as now. Thus the past history of the 
continent is not very simple, and it is all in- 


timately connected with the races of 
man. In Africa we find the remote 
descendants of the various Atlantean 
races that resorted to it after the sink- 
ing of Atlantis; and there are tradi- 
tions, now being confirmed by archae- 
ology, of great and opulent civilizations 
in the far past. 

We know that the climatic zones of 
the earth are subject to periodic change 
in accordance with changes in the rela- 
tive position of the poles of the equator 
and those of the ecliptic. East Central 
Africa is now in the heart of the tropics 
and no longer a center of civilization. 
But we can discern the wonderful facil- 
ities for civilization under a better clim- 
ate; ' | 

There is a vast system of lakes or 
freshwater seas which do not appear 
much on the flat surface of a map, but 
which could be the scene of great popu- 
lations and industries. Lake Victoria 
has a coastline of nearly 1000 miles, 
and the Albert Edward and Albert 
Lakes have over 200 miles each. There 
is a long stretch of the Nile River navi- 
gable; and to the south Lake Tangan- 
yika, 400 miles long, and south again 
Lake Nyasa. To the north-east lies 
the great Lake Rudolf. These have no 
practicable outlet to the sea--now, but 
in past days, with so many geological 
changes, who can say what might not have 
been the case? Lake Victoria is almost an 
ocean. It contains islands and island groups, 
as isolated from the world as if on the planet 
Mars. Its area, over 27,000 square miles, is 
about equal to that of Scotland. It is 4000 
feet above sea-level; Lake. Albert Edward is 
800 feet lower, and Lake Albert 800 feet lower 
again. Lake Tanganyika is 1300 feet lower 
than Victoria, and Nyasa is 1100 lower than 
Tanganyika. Then there are the huge moun- 
tains, Kilima Njaro, Ruwenzori, etc. 

But modern humanity seems at present un- 
able to see in natural beauties and advantages 
anything more than fields for selfish exploita- 
tion. So probably we ought to be thankful that 
some spots shall be kept secluded. STUDENT 


Dates in the Colorado Desert 
ESIDES irrigating deserts and turning 
them into fertile tracts, we can adapt 
desert plants to them. For instance the 
date palm can be cultivated productively on 
the Colorado Desert, as has been shown at the 
Government farm at Mecca, California, where 
date palms from the Sahara have been planted. 
They have only been cultivated three years, 
and this season have borne from one to three 
branches, each bearing over twenty pounds of 
dates. As it was feared the Salton Sea would 
overflow this farm, a new farm of ten acres 
was acquired near Indio and planted with 
suckers from the one at Mecca; so that there 
are now two farms. There are ten or more 
varieties of dates, some of them very rare. E. 
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We Q. JUDGE once said: 
“The nature of the soul is true 

being: its virtue is to be free." 
"This means not only liberation from active sin 
but freedom from the limitations which pre- 
vent expression of the souls true greatness. 
The old conventional idea of virtue as a state 
of passive goodness is going the way of many 
another outgrown gospel of negation. Life 
is so strenuous, the impulse to activity so 
strong in every line, even in the pursuit of 
pleasure, that the do-nothing method is no 
longer the badge of aristocracy or religion. 
The fainting heroine, the dandified hero, the 
Puritanical bigot, are outworn standards which 
give way before a belief in more wisely used 
bodies, minds, and emotions. 

With the increased life-force ever urging to 
activity, each according to his bent, it is no less 
important to know what to do than what to 
avoid doing. Wise educators and sociologists 
progressively aim to provide avenues of ex- 
pression for the force which no longer per- 
mits the child to simply “ sit still and be good,” 
or the reformed sinner to lie back in beatific 
idleness. The ideal toward which they tend is 
to provide resources whereby the individual 
may work out his salvation — а redemption 
by faith in his own divinity, and “ faith with 
works." 

Virtue is not an irresponsible, negative ig- 
norance of vice; it is a conscious, positive 
knowledge of life in all its largeness and beau- 
ty. Women, particularly, need to realize that 
genuine virtue is something more than a con- 
‘dition of cleanliness and respectability. The 
most actively virtuous woman in a set may 
easily be one who is freeing herself from limit- 
ations by using what would otherwise be an 
evil force, in generous, helpful large-hearted 
work for others. One may abstain from all 
the cardinal sins and yet exert over others a 
neutral or even a bad influence. Some com- 
placent ladies, wifh a vocabulary guiltless of 
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The current of thought at work throughout humanity 1s registered 


on the minds of all as on a sensitive plate—Katherine Tingley 


The Virtue of Freedom. 


even “slang,” would be shocked to know that ^ sense of liberation which they have not yet 


their dainty selfishness and well-bred bigotry 
is quite capable of stimulating a reaction of 
profane protest, no less cordial because smoth- 
ered. Narrow-minded, fussy, indiscriminating 
women, even though they may possess many 
good points, often make their very virtues an 


From SPRING AND WOMEN 


By WALTHER von рав VoGELWEIDE 
үү" EN the blossoms from the grass are springing, 
As they laughed to meet the sparkling sun, 
Early on some lovely morn of May, 
And all the small birds on the bough are singing 
Best of music, finished and again begun, 
What other equal rapture can we pray? 
It is already half of heaven. : 
But should we guess what other might be given, 
So | declare, that, which in my sight, 
Still better seems, and stili would seem, had 1 
the same delight. 


When a noble dame of purest beauty 
Well attired, with even garnished tresses, 
Unto all, in social habit, goes, 
Finely gracious, yet subdued to duty, 
Whose impartial glance her state expresses, 
As on stars the sun his radiance throws! 
Then let May his bliss renew us; 
What is there so blissful to us? 
We gaze upon the noble dame, and let the 
blossoms be. 
— Translated by Bayard Taylor 


offence. To refrain from physical sin and 
then to fall into the ways of a stagnant and 
constrained rectitude makes for the too-preva- 
lent notion that right living means starvation 
for a large part of one’s nature — and all for 
the sake of that future surfeit of the hap- 
piness which is to be minus here and now! 


This kind of example is worth no more 
than its face value: neither respectable nor 
disreputable women can bring to others thc 


made their own. 

Precepts and warnings against wrong-doing 
are less impressive than the vital example of 
a life which is too rich in normal interests 
and activities to leave a sense of lack to be 
filled elsewhere. 

The wife and mother whose devotion nar- 
rows her into a confused slavery to the 
routine details of home duties, needs to 
learn many lessons. That the appealing 
light and color, music and good cheer, are 
used to lend a fictitious air of life and freedom 
to the pains and perils of license does not 
affect their real value as means of express- 
ing the genuine beauty and breadth and fellow- 
ship upon which the counterfeits are based. 
And how many homes lack these? How many 
wives and mothers miss "the greater part" 
in slavishly serving the lesser? 

Back of the conventional and superficial 
hurry and pretense and even sin is the ever- 
present urge of the soul, homesick for the 
reality. The body and mind mistranslate this 
impetus into desire for sensations of appetite, 


‘of vanity, of greed, and of power, which 


belong to the personal self, and are brief and 
unsatisfying. 

The time grows nearer when, if the wo- 
man will, she may claim her heritage of hu- 
manity. She who grows out of the narrow 
personal feeling into the great confident, se- 
rene sense of soul-life is magnetized with the 
power to give to all others with whom she 
may come in contact a courageous, hopeful 
impetus toward the larger life. 

To free oneself from the limitations which 
make her happiness depend upon others, and 
thus to touch that inner source of peace and 
freedom which is eternal— that is the vir- 
tue of “true being." LvpiA Ross, м.р. 
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The Earth's Lament (From the Irish) 


OSTLING against the externals of life, 
J the meaningless clatter, the jangling of 
selfish tones, how it wearied me! I longed 
to commune for a little with the inner world, 
to find a reality that should lighten and inspire 
my drooping heart. Distant music fell on my 
ear and I quickly turned my steps towards it, 
hoping that it would break the spell under 
which I suffered. Wistful and sorrowful were 
the strains of the violin that came floating 
around me.: Ah! I sighed, why this pathetic 
minor key in the music, this world is surely 
mournful enough without adding to it thus? 
Then a thousand fairy voices whispered to 
me from within the music, 
“We can tell you, it is 
because we are living in 
the Golden Age!" and they 
swung past me in marvelous 
forms and figures to the ca- 
dences of the music. Rapt 
I sat in perfect stillness to 
catch every word of their 
message. “When we sing 
earth takes up the melody, 
but she cannot give it the 
same pure ringing note, she 
has to play through the in- 
strument you have made in 
your fallen world, and so 
you hear a sadness when the 
wind moans among the rush- 
es and the ocean waves roll 
on the sea shore. Be grate- 
ful that you still hear the 
wistfulness in earth's music, 
remember it is the unvoiced 
harmonies that cannot yet 
reach you and it is a con- 
stant witness to that Golden 
Age which is buried, yes! 
like beautiful roses that have 
been dashed to the ground 
and covered with mould and 
soil. For, mortal, do you 
not know that nothing 15 per- 
fect now on earth? Your 
people do not move together 
in order and harmony, and: 
all things fail the archetype 
on which they were formed. The clever are 
not beautiful; the beautiful are not good; old 
age has its heartache, and youth, with health 
and strength, has desires unrestrained; the 
artist sighs in vain for his ideal, for it will 
be marked with imperfection; the knight can- 
not wield the sword he wears so bravely; the 
mothers have love, but lack wisdom to rear 
their children aright; men of genius cannot 
serve the world as they might because of am- 
bition.” “Alas, alas!" I cried, “it is true," 
and my heart moaned with the music more 
wistfully than ever. | 
There was a pause and then the antiphonal 
song came in earth's own major key: “ Mortal, 
dig and delve, under the heap of dirt is the 
Golden Age." I arose and went forth a new 
being, with a deep, strong resolution to work 
to clear away the accumulations of misdirected 
energy. I would no longer be dazzled with 
earth's blighted beauty. Courage and perse- 
verance! I would labor that others may the 
sooner discover the forgotten Roses! 
VERSION BY А LOMALAND STUDENT 


Jottings and Doings 
(GATHERED BY H. H.) 

N all sides we have evidence that the 
great and the noble are seeking to with- 
draw from the whirl of state ceremony 

and society to the simpler aims and demands 
of the simple life. According to a correspond- 
ent, Queen Alexandra of England, who spent 
some time last summer with her sister, the 
Empress Dowager of Russia, in a small and 
unpretentious villa near Copenhagen, declared 
that she could hardly bear to leave the little 
rest spot and go back to London. .1п years, 
she said, she had not been able to enjoy such 
perfect rest. While there, it is stated, the 
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A CORNER OF THE SALON OF ANCIENT SCULPTURE, ST. 


royal sisters lived in the simplest possible man- 
ner, doing their own gardening and indulging 
in long daily walks, while anything like formal 
entertaining was strictly tabu. 


А NUMBER of royal authoresses are now 
shining out above the literary firmament. It 
is stated that the young Queen Victoria of 
Spain has completed a play which is to be 
performed later at Sandringham before the 
King and Queen of England. The youngest 
sister of the German Empress, Princess Fe- 
dora, has gained wide fame from her novel, 
Hahn Berta, recently published. Carmen 
Sylva, as the Queen of Roumania is best 
known, has long been famous as a writer, her 
books numbering something like thirty vol- 
umes. Recently the young Princess Dagmar of 
Denmark published a little volume on the wild 
flowers of Scandinavia, and it is said that a 
number of other royal women are certain, 
sooner or later, to bring their literary work, 
at present known only to their intimate friends, 
into the light of public print. 


IT is not uncommon in foreign countries for 
women to earn their livelihood as professional 
guides, but the United States, it is said, has 
but one woman acting in that capacity. His- 
toric Boston is the field of her labors and she 
has made such a conscientious study of all 
points in connexion with the places of special 
interest in and about the city that she is able 
to furnish her patrons with useful information 
which, in addition, can be relied upon as au- 
thentic. She is particularly successful in super- 
intending parties of women, teachers and 
school children. 

Two young girls, daughters of army cap- 
tains, recently were winners in the plowing 
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competition held near London, England. The 
great test is, of course, that the plowed furrow 
be straight, and it was admitted that, on ac- 
count of skirts which dragged in the furrows 
and would in any case have been a handicap, 
and hats that would not keep on straight in the 
high wind, the two competitors covered them- 
selves with glory — their furrows were as 
straight as a die. 


MME. LAURENT KiEDLER, of Paris, has just 
been requested by the French government to 
make an exhaustive investigation and report of 
the social and industrial life of American 
women. She has been requested to cover the 
subject thoroughly, time and money to be con- 
sidered of secondary importance. France is 
taking many a step towards a freer and a 
broader life for her people. 


ACCORDING to a recent United States census 
report, in 1880 women formed 8.5 per cent 
of prisoners in the United States; in 1890. 
7.8 per cent, and in 1904, 5.5 per cent. The 
decrease is general throughout the country. 
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Right or Wrong 
'M going fishing on the old lag- 
oon." The speaker, a fine- 
looking lad, spoke decidedly. 

* Don't be so foolish," returned his 
companion; "you know it's wrong 
to go contrary to your mother's 
wishes." 

“ Right or wrong, I'm going to do 
it, and there is an end of the matter." 

" No, the beginning of it," his 
friend replied. 

Maurice gave him a keen look, but 
said nothing, and they presently part- 
ed ways. 

Some six weeks later Gerard re- 
turned from his vacation trip. “1 
haven't seen anything of Maurlce 
yet," he remarked to a school friend. 

“Haven't you heard?" the latter 
replied. “ Maurice is down with ty- 
phoid — caught among those fisher 
folk on the old lagoon. They say he is very 
ill." 

Gerard felt very sorry. Maurice's words — 
“ Right or wrong, I will do it" — were echo- 
ing in his ears; how serious was the result of 
that action! 

Maurice smiled brightly at his first visitor, 
though his face was white and wan, and but 
an echo of the full strong tones of his voice 
was in his cheery greeting. " So glad to see 
you again, old chap. Tell me about everybody 
and everything." "Then Gerard chatted for a 
while quietly about their schoolfellows and the 
vacation. At last Maurice began, 

“ It has been an awful time. No one knows 
but mother and you that it was wilful dis- 
obedience, and she has never given me a re- 
proachful word; just loving service all the 
time. І say, old man, these things cut a fellow 
deeply. She knew all the time about the fever, 
but being in a hurry trusted to my obedience 
without explanation. And I thought she was 
making a molly-coddle fuss. You were right; 
that false step was only the beginning; how 
will it end?” he finished despondently, for he 
was still weak. 

* You will soon be strong again, Maurice, 
and then you can make what you choose of it." 

* What do you mean?" said Maurice, in- 
clined to be impatient. 

“Tt is this way," went on Gerard; “each 
thought or action is a seed planted, from which 
a plant must grow. It is always in our hands 
to begin and sow good seed for the future." 

Maurice gave a low whistle. 

“ But we cannot all be saints," he said. 

“What keeps you back?" 

* Just myself," Maurice replied. 

* No, the lower selfish part of you does, of 
course, but you and I are somthing more than 
that. We are the stuff the old Greek heroes 
were made of, something that can control 
and conquer the selfish fellow, for we have the 
power to choose what we shall do, and in our 
hearts we know it well. We need not do 
wrong unless we choose." 
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WHEN THE WOODS TURN BROWN 
Lucy Larcom 

OW will it be when the roses fade 

Out of the garden and out of the glade? 
When the fresh pink bloom of the sweet brier wild, 
That leans from the dell like the cheek of a child, 
Is changed for dry hips on a thorny bush? 
Then scarlet and carmine the groves will flush. 


How will it be when the autumn flowers 
Wither away from their leafless bowers? 

When sun-flower and star-flower and golden-rod 
Glimmer no more frotn the frosted sod, 

And the hillside nooks are empty and cold? 
Then the forest-tops will be gay with gold. 


How will it be when the woods turn brown, 

Their gold and their crimson all dropped down, 

And crumbled to dust? Oh, then, as we lay 

Our ear to Earth's lips, we shall hear her say, 

‘In the dark, I am seeking new gems for my crown:”’ 

We wil dream of green leaves, when the woods 
turn brown. 


“No,” Maurice assented gravely; “ we need 
not, that’s true.” 
* We have only to make up our minds to do 


right and to do it, and — no shirking.” Е. М. 


Two Pictures 
N New Year's day, as I walked down the 
path at Lomaland that leads to the pub- 
lic road, I opened a letter from the East 
and read: 

" [t is snowing outside; the snow is now 
two and a half feet on the level." 

The birds were singing so gaily; and raising 
my eyes I gazed all about me: at the moun- 
tains and the blue bay, so beautiful in the 
bright sunshine; the trees budding anew so 
green and fresh; and there peeping through 
the brown earth of the newly sown fields, the 
little green shoots of grain were making their 
appearance. Everything seemed so full of life 
and joy; even the crow of a cock in the dis- 
tance seemed to have a happier ring in its 
tone than usual, as if it felt the joy and pro- 
mise of the new year. 

Then as I gazed around me at the beautiful 


scene, another picture flashed across 
my mind's eye — the snow-covered 
country, with its hills and dales; its 
sparkling ice-laden trees; and child- 
ren with sleds, coasting down the 
hill-sides. And as I looked I saw be- 
neath the snow millions of shoots of 
wheat and rye, that had been coaxed 
out of the earth by the fall sunshine, 
there lying patiently waiting, waiting 
for the coming of the spring. 

And gazing stil, right into the 
earth, I saw living animals — squir- 
rels and groundhogs and others, in 
the homes they had dug for them- 
selves and stored with nuts for their 
winter’s use—all waiting for the 
spring. 

Then all the flakes of snow seemed 
to be alive and also waiting for the 
warm spring sunshine, so they could 
fulfil their mission of watering the 
earth and bringing life to the trees and flowers 
and all that grows. 

Then I thought: Oh, wonderful, beautiful 
Nature! everything so full of joyous life! 
waiting, ever waiting for the greed and self- 
ishness to die out of men’s hearts so that she 
might fill them with the same life that so per- 
meates her every kingdom. NATURE LOVER 


HETHER it be a good thing or bad not 
to be afraid depends on what the fear- 
lessness is founded upon. Some have 

no fear because they have no knowledge of 
the danger; there is nothing fine in that. Some 
who are not easily frightened would yet turn 
their backs and run the moment they are 
frightened; such never had more courage than 
fear. But the man who will do his work in 
spite of his fear is a man of true courage. 
—George Macdonald 


AMONG the Hopi Indians of North America 
is a poet whose name means Sun-Down-Shin- 
ing. He is a joyous singer and all the people 
love him. He makes songs about the happy 
life of the youths and maidens, and the pic- 
tures Nature shows him when he is herding his 
sheep. He likes to sing about the growing 
corn; to him it seems like a beautiful maiden 
with shining hair. M. 


A HAWK can spy a lark upon a piece of 
earth almost exactly the same color at twenty 
times the distance that it is perceptible to a 
dog or a man. А kite soaring out of human 
sight can still distinguish and pounce upon 
lizards and field mice on the ground, and the 
distance at which vultures and eagles can spy 
their prey is almost incredible. Recent dis- 
coveries have inclined naturalists to the belief 
that birds of prey have not the acute sense of 
smell with which they were once accredited. 
Their acute sight seems better to account for 
their actions, and they appear to be guided by 
sight alone, as they never sniff at anything, but 
dart straight at the object of their desire.— 
Havana Daily Telegraph 
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A Fairy Tale of Science 
PIECE of black coal is really a fairy 

prison! Once upon a time, millions 

and millions of years ago, all the coal 


in the world was beautiful waving green vege- . 


tation, giant trees, shrubs, and creeping plants! 

Now the earth although round nearly like a 
ball, is not just solid and cold like a hard rub- 
ber ball, but it is like a living being. Nearly 
all of us have felt the earth tremble. This 
trembling we call an "earthquake." Some- 
times the earth does more than tremble. It 
seems to sigh, to groan, and to heave its breast, 
just as people do when they suffer. Some- 
times there are terrible floods caused by the 
rain falling " forty days and forty nights," as 
we learn in the legends and fairy tales of every 
land. It is as if the very sky were weeping 
over the troubles of Mother Earth. If the 
pain is more than she can bear, she uses such 
tremendous strength to get rid of it that her 
whole face becomes changed. Where once 
were vast continents, may be the ocean rolls; 


or where once there were only boundless wa-. 


ters, islands and then continents begin to ap- 
pear. The face of Mother Earth has changed 
many times, sometimes suddenly, again very 
slowly. 

Once there was a great continent in the At- 
lantic ocean called Atlantis, which gave this 
ocean its name; and long before that there 
was even a greater continent in the Pacific 
ocean called Lemuria. But during all these 
very, very, very far off times the Sun King 
was ruling in his great golden palace on high. 

All these millions and millions of years the 
Sun King was sending his fairy messengers the 
Sunbeams down to earth. The vast forests 
that once covered the land eagerly welcomed 
them into their leaves just as they do today. 
'There the Sunbeam fairies joined hands with 
the Carbon fairies who, then as now, had 
slipped into the leaves from the air. Together, 
these two as they danced their magical dance, 
helped to build up the vegetable kingdom. For 
all the tiny fairy lives or beings who are con- 
tinuously weaving Mother Nature's many- 
colored, many-formed robe, are dancing all 
the time, although we cannot see them, they 
are so very tiny and dance so very fast. 

Now when continents disappear under the 
waves of the ocean to rise again after count- 
less centuries, or when there is a terrific earth- 
quake and landslide, as sometimes happens, 
and great forests are buried, the Sunbeam fair- 
ies and the Carbon fairies who still live in 
the plants, are buried with them. Nothing in 
Nature dies, but all things change. When the 
tremendous weight of earth, rocks or water 
bears down upon the vegetation, it is mashed 
flat, and the heat caused by the terrific pres- 
sure bakes it hard. Little is left of the beauti- 
ful forms of plant life, save perhaps the trunks 
of some giant trees. All the sap is squeezed 
out, but still the Sunbeam fairies and the 
Carbon fairies remain. The carbon is no long- 
er of varying colors and different forms as it 
was in the leaves, the stems, the wood and the 
bark of plants and trees; it is now black, a 


black mass, that shuts in the bright light of 
seven colors of the Sunbeam fairies. This 
black mass is coal, the black fortress dungeon 
of the happy sunbeams. 

Sometimes this black coal shows upon its 
surface quaint and curious markings, “ fairy 
pencillings " of some delicate feathery fern, 
showing that before the coal was quite hard, 


' a little plant had drifted against its side, and 


stamped its own form there, which remained 
as the mass hardened. Pieces of coal with 
such tracing are called fossils, and these fos- 
sils have revealed many secrets of the ancient 
forests. 

Coal is found in the earth in layers, with 
layers of sandstone between, which shows that 
forests have sunken and been buried more than 
once in the same place, and been covered over 
with sand, that became sandstone with time. 


LAUGHTERLAND 


Att aboard for Laughterland — 
* Tis a pleasant place, 

Where the sun of happiness 
Shines in every face, 

Where the cares of this old world 
Quickly are forgot, 

And there's never any cloud, 
Any pain or blot! 


А11 aboard for Laughterland, 
Region of delight! 

Can be reached by any who 
Goes about it right, 

First you shake your troubles off, 
Then begin to smile, 

And you'll get to Laughterland 
In a little while. 


Children dwell in Laughterland, 
"Cause they do not know 

What makes grown-up people bear 
Burdens as they go. 

Light hearts seek for Laughterland, 
Optimists go there — 

Guess it is the gladdest place 
Mentioned anywhere ! — Selected 


The presence of these layers of coal, or coal 
beds as they are called, tell us how very old 
Mother Earth is— millions and millions of 
years old! 

In order to get the coal out of the earth, 
deep holes must be dug. "The sides of these 
holes are then boarded up to keep them from 
caving in, and openings are left wherever there 
is a layer of coal. Then men are let down 
into these holes, or shafts, as they are called, 
in baskets that work with pulleys (really they 
are elevators), and whenever they come to a 
coal-layer opening. they get out and with pick 
axes they break off pieces of coal. These are 
taken to the baskets, which are then pulled up 
to the surface of the earth. Long galleries 
have been dug out through the coal beds, so 
that men can go in and dig out the coal. These 
men are called miners, and their occupation, 
mining. It is very dark down in the coal mines 
and the miners used to wear lamps hung from 
their caps to give them light, but now the mines 
are lighted by electricity. Miners do very im- 
portant, useful work. They are the brave 


knights who begin the task of releasing the 
Sunbeam fairies from their long dark impris- 
onment. 

How do you suppose the Sunbeam fairies 
are finally released from their black carbon 
dungeons? Why, by the magic wand of the 
Sun King. What is this magic wand? The 
Sunbeam fairies know, for they help to make 
it. Itis fire. Fire is the magic wand that sets 
the Sunbeam fairies free. "These fairies are 
glad to get out of their dark prison-houses and 
they show their gratitude by giving back to us 
the heat, light, and strength, that they brought 
from the Sun so long ago. 

Think of this when you sit before a great 
fire and watch the flames as they leap from the 
coal and dance up the chimney. The warmth 
and light that you love comes from the hearts 
of the Sunbeam fairies that left the golden 
palace of the Sun millions and millions of 
years ago. 

Sometimes vegetation stays so long in the 
bosom of Mother Earth, and is buried so deep, 
that not only does it lose its form and become 
a hard black mass, but it becomes still harder 
and forms crystals. This crystal carbon is dull 
gray in color, and while it is not so useful as 
coal, since we do not need so much of it, still 
we use it every day. For the lead in our pen- 
cils is not “lead” at all, but this gray crystal 
carbon whose real name is graphite. 

When the carbon that once danced in free 
air as carbonic-acid gas, then lived in the 
plants and trees and danced with the Sunbeam 
fairies, has suffered all the pain possible from 
awful pressure and terrific heat, then some- 
times a wonderful change takes place. Just 
how it is done, just what happens, no one 
knows, for the magical transformation is one 
of Mother Nature's secrets. It is known only 
to the gnomes, her underground helpers, and 
to Rübezahl their king. For in some places 
carbon is found that is neither black like coal, 
nor of gray crystals like graphite, but is of 
purest white, dull and soft like moonbeams. 
Sometimes these white crystals are found fast- 
ened to rough dark stone. "Then they look 
like tears on a sad wrinkled brown face and 
you cannot help thinking that these are the 
tears of Mother Nature. But after the white 
carbon crystals have been given to workmen 
to cut and polish, their true nature shines out. 
They sparkle and glow with joyous fire. The 
Sunbeam fairies in their hearts dance with the 
Sunbeam fairies that skip over their shining 
sides, and you can see all their seven lovely 
colors shining out like tiny rainbows. 

Through long ages of toil, suffering and 
change, patient Fairy Carbon won her free- 
dom. One by one her disguises fell from her, 
until at last she stood revealed, a pure white 
carbon crystal, with sunbeams dancing in her 
heart. Such a bit of pure white carbon we 
call a diamond. OSWALD 


WRITE it in your heart that every day is the 
best day of the year.—Enterson 


` To HAVE what we want is riches, but to do 
without is power.—Selected 
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-LAST SUNDAY AT ISIS THEATER 


Prof. H. T. Edge Continues his Address on 
Theosophy and the Bible 
ИВ remarks made by the lecturer last 
Sunday evening at Isis Theater, San 
Diego were followed with close atten- 
tion by the audience which, considering the 
wet night, was fairly large. 
Mr. Edge said in part: 


According to promise last Sunday night I am to 
speak of the Christ, or the Christos, tonight. I 
have read a good deal about this subject in the 
papers from the more advanced of the clergy, and 
about the Higher Criticism. I have noticed that 
some of them pin their faith to the man Jesus, 
alleging his beautiful life and teachings, while others 
rely on the Christ, or the Christ principle in man. So 
there are two points of view. As to the first idea, we 
know there have been many world-saviors, said to be 
incarnations of deity. . These have come from time 
to time in different lands. to rescue humanity from 
evil and false doctrine, and to teach the eternal truths 
about life. I might quote almost any number of 
world-saviors about whom people make the same 
«laims as the Christian makes about Jesus. 

One of these was Krishna who lived 6900 years 
ago. Не descends from a royal family, but is 
brought up by shepherds, and is called the Shepherd 
od. He is an incarnation of Vishnu, the second 
"person" in the Hindü Triad. He is persecuted by 
Kaná$a, tyrant of Madura, but miraculously escapes; 
whereupon the king slaughters many innocent child- 
ten. The mother of Krishna conceives him of the 
god Vishnu; and he is endowed with beauty, omni- 
science and omnipotence from birth. He performs 
many miracles; descends into the infernal regions 
to liberate the dead, and returns to Paradise. 

Then there is Gautama Buddha who lived 2500 
years ago; also the son of a king, and his first dis- 
ciples are shepherds and mendicants. Some say he 
was an incarnation of Vishnu, others that he was an 
incarnation of one of the Buddhas, His mother, 
though married, conceives him immaculately. He 
performs many wonders, abolishes idolatry, and di- 
vulges the mysteries of the spiritual realms and 


of Nirvana. He is persecuted and driven out of the , 


country, and ascends to Nirvana. 

Again, in Mexico, we learn from Prescott that the 
deities of this country suggested astounding analo- 
gies to scripture; as Quetzalcoatl, who was described 
as a white man wearing a long beard, and came from 
the East. After presiding over the Golden Age in 
Anahuac he disappeared as mysteriously as he came, 
but promised to return. Antiquaries of Mexico refer 
to this god the institutions of eccliastical communi- 
ties, reminding one of the monastic societies of the 
Old World; also the rites of confession, penance, 
and the doctrines of the trinity and incarnation. 

Again, in the East, there was born in Tibet in 
the 14th century a savior called Tsong-khapa. Abbé 
Huc gives the story that he was born of a shepherd’s 
wife who conceived miraculously and brought forth 
a son who had a white beard and a face of extraor- 
dinary majesty. He was wise even as a child, and re- 
tired into the wilderness. After а time he returned 
and reformed Buddhism, driving out the Red-Caps, 
and introducing the Yellow-Caps and the doctrine of 
mercy. 

Then there was Zoroaster. 
of this name, the Dabistan enumerating 13. But 
all these were incarnations of the first one. The 
last Zoroaster was the founder of the Fire Temple 


There were several 


and wrote many works on the primeval sacred Ma- 
gian religion. He reformed the ancient religion 
which had degenerated, and he was very holy. It 
was in the same way that Buddha came, as the last 
of a long line of Buddhas, to restore the original 
teaching. Thus, we see, that a “Christ” is an in- 
carnation of divinity; a perfected man, but not 
essentially different from other men. And here is 
the point: we are all potential Christs. The Christ 
or Christos is in every man; and this subject the 
clergy are now taking up. Notwithstanding this, we 
must remember that there is this difference: when 
we speak of these world-saviors we speak of those 
who are our Elder Brothers. They belong to a prior 
stage of development, and in them the Christ-spirit 
has become self-conscious. They have reached to a 
stage which we shall not attain unto for a long time. 
They belong to an older cycle of humanity and they 
come from time to time to point out the way to 
humanity. As an illustration of this teaching that 
saviors come into the world from time to time we 
may quote from the Bhagavad Сїїй, where Krishna 
says, “I produce myself among creatures, O son of 
Bharata, whenever there is a decline of virtue and 
an insurrection of vice and injustice in the world; 
and thus I incarnate from age to age for the pre- 
servation of the just, the destruction of the wicked, 
and the establishment of righteousness.” 

Now, about Jesus of Nazareth, we do not know 
just when he lived. There are no absolutely authen- 
tic references to him in the ordinary authors. Some 
say that such a man lived some time before the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, some make him to have 
lived later. But there seems little doubt that there 
was a World-Savior who lived about that time; and 
that he came to reform faith, and establish righteous- 
ness. The miraculous stories which we read about 
him are told of other great teachers; we have 
seen that they are universal. His miraculous birth 
is similar to the story about Krishna. In Moor’s 
Hindá Pantheon is a picture of Krishna nursed by 
his mother the Hindü virginal Devaki. The hair is 
brushed back, the veil is long, and there is a golden 
aureole around the virgin's head as well as around 
the head of the Hindü Savior. 

* In the south entrance to the Caves of Ellora may 
be seen to this day Indra's wife, Indrani, sitting with 
her infant Sun-God, pointing the finger to heaven 
with the same. gesture as the Italian Madonna and 
Child." (Isis Unveiled, 11, 95); and, "among the 
beautiful plates of Maurice, there is one representing 
Krishna crushing the head of the Serpent. A three- 
peaked miter is on the head (typifying the holy triad), 
and the body and tail of the conquered .serpent en- 
circle the figure of the Hindü God. (/sis Unv., 11, 446) 

"From the Нагі-Ригапа, translated from the 
French version: King Angashuna's daughter Kala- 
vatti, is stung by a serpent and dies. Krishna ap- 
proaches. ‘Master,’ cried the king, ‘see my poor 
daughter!' ' Why do you weep?' replied Krishna 
in gentle voice. 'Do you not see she is sleeping? 
. .. See her cheeks resuming their color; her eyes, 
whose eyelids tremble as if they were about to open. 
. .. She is sleeping, I tell you; and hold! See, she 
moves. Kalavatti! rise and walk, and she comes 
to life." (Isis Unv., п, 241) 

Then there is the Crucifixion; this is a very old 
symbol in the Mysteries. The Cross is a symbol 
known everywhere. One form of it is the Svastika, 
found in Mexico, and in Tibet; and in Scandinavia 
where it was known as Thor's hammer. Another 
form in Egypt was known as the ankh. It repre- 
sents matter or material life. The four arms were 


the four elements, earth, air, fire and water. In the 
Egyptian Mysteries the Candidate for initiation was 
fastened to a cross. Н. P. Blavatsky says: “ Verily 
may the Cross be traced back into the very depths 
of the unfathomable Archaic Ages! 115 Mystery 
deepens rather than clears, as we find it on the 
statues of Easter Island — in old Egypt, in Central 
Asia, engraved on rocks as Tau and Svastika, in 
pre-Christian Scandinavia, everywhere! ... ‘To 
crucify before the sun' is a phrase used of initiation. 
It comes from Egypt, and primarily from India. The 
enigma can be unriddled only by searching for its key 
in the Mysteries of Initiation. The initiated adept, 
who had successfully passed through all the trials, 
was attached, not nailed, but simply tied on a couch 
in the form of a tau T.... He was allowed to re- 
main in this state for three days and three nights, 
during which time his Spiritual Ego was said to con- 
fabulate with the ‘gods,’ descend into Hades, Am- 
enti, or Patala, according to the country, ... In 
Egypt [the body] was placed in the Sarcophagus in 
the King's Chamber of the Pyramid of Cheops, and 
carried during the night of the approaching third 
day to the entrance of a gallery, where at a certain 
hour the beams of the rising Sun struck full on the 
face of the entranced candidate, who awoke to be 
initiated by Osiris, and Thoth the God of Wisdom." 
(The Secret Doctrine, 11, 557-8) 

Thus we see that the Cross and Crucifixion were 
connected with the mystic ceremonies for the initia- 
tion of candidates for wisdom. In early Christian 
times the Gnostics had this ancient Egyptian sym- 
bolism of the Cross. When it is said that Christ 
was fastened to the Cross, it means that he, the 
divine Soul, has to descend into matter. The Cruci- 
fixion and Resurrection are emblematical of every 
man. For the Soul, the real man, is the eternal Pil- 
grim. This life is one of a series, and the Christos, 
the real man, is fastened to the cross of matter, or 
physical existence, which he first suffers by, and 
finally overcomes. Jesus himself had an inner school, 
for it is said, “ unto you it is given to know the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of God, but unto them that are 
without all these things are done in parables.” But 
his esoteric teachings have been lost. OBSERVER. 

(CONCLUDED IN NEXT ISSUE) 


Famous Journalist is Visiting Point Loma 

Carl Ramberg of Sweden on Tour of the World 

ARL RAMBERG, one of the best known 
C Swedish Journalists, is a guest at Point 
Loma. Mr. Ramberg is making a tour ar- 
ound the world in connexion with his paper, the 
Goteborg Handclstidning, one of the largest and 
most influential papers in Sweden, of which he is 
co-editor with Mr. Torsten Hedlund, who is presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood League in 
Sweden, and one of the most prominent workers in 
the .UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL 
Society. Mr. Hedlund and his wife accompanied 
Mrs. Tingley and her party through Sweden, Fin- 
land and Russia. 

Mr. Ramberg arrived only last week at San Fran- 
cisco from Japan and has come here expressly to 
visit Point Loma. Saturday evening a reception to 
him and a concert by the Point Loma students was 
held in the great Rotunda of the Raja Yoga Acad- 
emy, and at the meeting last evening at Isis Theater, 
Mr. Ramberg, as Mrs. Tingley’s guest, occupied her 
box which had been beautifully decorated with the 
Swedish and American flags. Several of Mrs. 
Tingley’s Cabinet officers and students were also 
present. — San Diego Union, Jan. 27, 1908. 
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"The Lyric in Music and Роезу 
S the perfect lyric touches and thrills 
with its own golden life the wave-crests 
of that Great Deep known as “ Poesy,” 
so the perfect musical setting of lyrical verse is 
the very refinement of musical art — the con- 
summate touch which awakens and vivifies the 
purpled heights of Soul. As out of the simple 
song grew, by degrees, the marvelous poly- 
phonic structure that we know today as “ mod- 
ern music," so back to the song, the simple 
song, must modern music turn when it rises 
to what the poet has called “the higher 
heights." 

Nothing in the musical work of Lomaland 
has contained more promise of that finer 
musical era, only now in the dawning, than 
the contrapuntal setting of Shakespeare's “1 
know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows," 
by one of our younger students of composition, 
for many a great composer has failed when it 
came to the setting of a simple song — be- 
cause that is the test which dips down deep 
into the life and evokes the magic counter- 
pointing of musical line with line 1f there be 
richness and soul strength, while it evokes but 
echoes if there be emptiness. Tennyson, of 
blessed memory, says one writer, 


had a rooted objection to the musical settings of his 
own songs, giving as the reason for this that the 
music always went up when he wanted it to go down 
and down when he wanted it to go upl 


The same writer relates that upon one occa- 
sion, in looking through an album of songs, 
all of which were his own poems set to music, 
the poet selected as worthy precisely the ones 
which a modern master of music would select 
— and this without knowing the names of any 
of the composers. Yet we read in a certain 
biographical account that Tennyson was “ one 
of the most unmusical of men"! "The song 
most highly praised of all by the poet was 
Joachim’s exquisite setting of the English 
bard's Rain, Rain and Sun. But Tennyson 
was called unmusical, as if one in whose soul 
throbbed not the rhythms of all the ages could 
have given us Locksley Hall, Maud, The Prin- 
cess, and lyrics almost the rarest the world has 
known. Tone and word, poem and picture 
in sound, one and yet not one, colors of the one 
gleaming prism which shines with seven times 
seven clear fires and is called — the life! 

STUDENT 


The Journeyings of Simple Songs 
PROPOS the lyric in music, Wilhelm 
Tappert has the following to say of 
melody, or rather, melodies, which he 
terms “the most untiring tourists on earth." 
То quote from one of his most sympathetic 
chapters: 


They forge surging streams, cross the Alps, pop 
up far across the oceans, and, nomad-like, inhabit 
the desert; and everywhere they meet other melo- 
dies bound in the opposite direction. Aided by that 
essentially human curiosity in everything that is 
strange, many a melodic Cinderella has achieved 
high honors far from its fatherland; has been made 
into a patriotic song perhaps, or a national hymn 


whose strains have stirred whole peoples to mighty 
response. On the other hand some of the wanderers 
have returned more or less disguised, half masked 
or even completely changed, and were able to cele- 
brate glorious triumphs in their old homes as “ im- 
ported” melodies. There is no musical police which 
inquires about birth certificates and passports. How- 
ever, aside from the world trips of some melodies, 
there is also an imposing measure of travel at home. 
The melodious wanderers are always on the go; 
from the workbench they move to the streets and 
roads, country travelers carry them to the inns, and 
from there they find their way to the tiniest towns, 
the remotest hamlets. At country dances, in city 
ball rooms, nurseries, concert halls — from all those 


places the melodies escape and mix with the sowers 


THE WINNOWING OF THE CORN 


From the French of Јолснім pu Виллу, a poet of 
the Fourteenth Century. English by Lors BENNETT. 


T? you, winds so fleet, 
Who with winged feet 
Run the world around 
And with murmur soft 
- Lift the trees aloft, 
Shadowing the ground: 


1 offer you the violets 

The lilies and the flowerets 
And the roses here, 

The fair crimson roses 

The early morn discloses, 
And the daisies dear. 


Ah, with your sweet air 
Fan this place so fair 
Linger here, 1 pray, 
Where, throughout the morn, 
1 throw my streams of corn 
In the heat of day. 


‘Wattzs Pater says somewhere of the old French poet, 
Dv Beccary: ‘ He has almost been the poet of опе poem. 
It is the song which the winnowers are supposed to sing as 
they winnow the corn, and invoke the winds to lie lightly 
on the grain. 

**One seems to hear the measured falling of the fans, 
with a child’s pleasure at coming across the incident for the 
first time in one of those great barns of Du Bellay's own 
Country, La Beauce, the granary of France. A sudden 
light transfigures a trivial thing, a weather.vane, a wind. 
mill, a winnowing flail, the dust in the barn door; а 
moment—and the thing has vanished because it was pure 
effect ; but it leaves a relish behind it, a longing that the 
accident may happen again.''— The Literary Digest 


and reapers in the field, accompany the huntsman on 
his forest trips, and help to shorten the hours of 
the sentry on duty. From the theater, through the 
streets, these melodies sometimes find their way 
into — churchl And sometimes the process is the 
other way round! Some of them resemble the Wan- 
dering Jew, never resting, never dying. Some mo- 
tives have shown such surprising vitality and hardi- 
hood that their existence is almost as old as the 
history of the world. Many of them first blossomed 
in the poetical age of the Minnesingers, took part 
in the ceremonies and carousals of the Meistersingers, 
and now seem to be destined to eternal rest within 
the walls of the Church. On the other hand, another 
aggregation of melodies followed the storm and 
stress career of the Wittenberg Reformer and fled 
the incense-scented darkness of the Catholic Cathe- 
drals for the light, vasty halls of the Protestant 
houses of worship. 

Whoever sees much of the world, and is com- 
pelled to adapt himself to other lands and peoples, 


will in time undergo certain subtle changes, acquire 
some of the habits and speech of this place or 
that, and may even at the end be taken for a stran- 
ger in his own land, and a native in others. Our. 
melodic adventurers are liable to the same fate. 
Never, or almost never, do they remain what they 
were originally. Sometimes only a very short jour- 
ney suffices to make the change, and on the way to 
visit a neighbor they drop some little characteristics 
whose places are at once taken by others, and when 
they arrive at their destination they are already dis- 
guised beyond recognition by any but their oldest 
friends. This point is amply demonstrated by a 
study of the endless, almost daily, changes to which 
the folk tunes of all nations have been subjugated 
throughout the centuries — and which they are still 
undergoing. 'The process of reconstruction or evo- 
lution is endless. H. H. 


Color Photography the Handmaid of the Arts 
A VERITABLE magician's palace of won- 
ders is being opened for the student 
of today by the new process of color 
photography. For some time the great treas- 
ures of literature have been accessible to stu- 
dents all over the world through the simple 
photographic processes which made it possible 
to place in our schools and universities photo- 
graphs of works the help of which has been 
denied heretofore to those who had not time 
and money to spend in travel. 

Color photography is doing even greater 
things. One of the rarest as it is one of the 
most beautiful examples of work in this new 
art, has been placed in the library of an east- 
ern educational institution in the shape of a 
series of reproductions of the famous Bre- 
viary Grimani and the Hortulus Animae, two 
of the oldest manuscripts of their kind in 
existence. The original of the Breviary is 
preserved in the Library of St. Mark's in 
Venice, while the other is almost sacredly 
treasured in the Royal Museum of Vienna. 

The Breviary, which is considered to be one 
of the most superb productions of the minia- 
turists of the Flemish school, is believed to 
have taken ten years in the making. It was 
begun probably in the fifteenth century and 
the series of paintings, all done on vellum, and 
which make the book of over eight hundred 
pages one of the most remarkable works of 
its kind extant, begins with the signs of the 
zodiac, followed by agricultural and pastoral 
scenes, then by a long series of sacred subjects. 
According to the critics, Hans Memling, one 
of the greatest of Flemish miniaturists, was 
the chief contributor; another was undoubt- 
edly Gerard of Ghent. The twenty-four min- 
iatures which refer to the calendar, are all 
from the hand of Memling. The reproductions 
of these volumes are remarkable for the ac- 
curacy and fidelity with which they reproduce 
line, tone-value, and color. There is a special 
significance, it would seem, in all this in con- 
nexion with the present time. To make gen- 
erally accessible faithful reproductions of the 
ancient and precious records that our archaeo- 
logists are every year — every month, almost 
— bringing to the light is, considering the pre- 
sent urge for a closer study of history, a 
praiseworthy service indeed. STUDENT 
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Symbolism of the “ Archer” 
үү IAM Q. JUDGE once 

wrote in the Path maga- 

zine an article on archery, 
pointing out the pregnant sym- 
bology of the bow and the archer. 
We know that Apollo was an 
" archer-god," and that one of 
the twelve chapters of a certain 
mystic ancient book which we 
still have is called Sagittarius 
and represented by a man shooting with a bow. 
Virgil states that Acestes shot his arrow with 
such force that it took fire as it flew and went 
up into the air all aflame, thus opening from 
the place where the archer stood a pathway of 
light into the heavens. 

Sagittarius comes next to the Scorpion or 
Dragon and represents aspiration or the re- 
ascent and redemption of Man after a fall 
into matter. The original spark of Divine 
Flame, which has gone through so many chan- 
ges, as Man went from stage to stage in the 
sequence of his destiny, never died out, and 
now rekindles into a dauntless determination 
to achieve again the heights from which he 
descended. The Christos (Man in his Divine 
Selfhood) descends into Sheol and rises again. 

Sheol or “ Hell” is the lowest condition of 
materiality, where the Light is shut out and 
passions and ignorance rule. Апа has poor 
Man a still worse place in store for him after 
death? Nay, death is a welcome and needed 
rest and refreshment. The hell is in this life, 
and Man climbs out of it by the grace of the 
Divine Flame still burning in his breast. 

Book-learned pedants may tell us that the 
ancients labored to perpetuate in symbolism 
the courses of the astronomical sun through 
its cycles and the changes of the seasons; but 
it was this sublime truth of the procession of 
human Souls through the cycles of destiny 
that they really symbolized. The Sun was to 
them Nature's best symbol of the Divine 
Flame, and in his cyclic motions they found 
exact symbols of the career of the Soul. To 
them the possibility of Man's re-ascent to a 
nobler manhood — the regaining of Paradise 
— was a sublime truth. 

In all ages the gateway has been open for 
this re-ascent. It is the destiny of every man, 
after finding out the unreality of the passional 
life, to seek the true key and learn to Live 
again in the true sense. This is the great 
Promise — not the promise of a heaven of 
selfish bliss in a future state, but the promise 
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of Man’s redemption by his own Divine Man- 
hood. STUDENT 


Hypnotism an? Crime 

NE does not care to treat the question of 
hypnotism as a separate question, but 
rather to consider it as a special case of 
a general question — the question of influence 
between people. In the ordinary circumstan- 
ces of life people influence each other, but the 
discovery of the particular process known as 
hypnotism has brought the question into prom- 
inence. The thing illustrates the truth that 
knowledge brings with it responsibility — that 
things which may pass unheeded and compara- 
tively harmless while we are ignorant become 
matters of concern and danger when we be- 
come enlightened. This question of hypno- 
tism, therefore, brings up the whole question 

of the influence of mind upon mind. 

A professor says that the criminal impulse 
comes to the unbalanced person like a foreign 
intruder, and takes hold of the personality 
without free choice of motives, thus causing 
him to interpret his unaccountable persuasions 
as the result of strange outside influences. 
What does this mean? It means that the 
human organism (physical, astral, psychic) is 
a machine, ready to be actuated. Normally the 
will acting under intelligent guidance should 
control it. Short of this control, there may be 
many gradations. Ordinary temper, anger, and 
passion, for instance, or lust and appetite, or 
fear and grief, may play upon this instrument, 
cansing convulsive action, opposed to the intel- 
ligent will. The ordinary scientist regards these 
emotions as results of the working of the 
machine; but, as a fact, they are forces which 
play upon the machine. The machine would 
otherwise be quiescent; but these forces come 
in from somewhere and actuate it. Now to the 
Theosophist, who has studied human nature 
in aspects neglected by science and religion, 
these emotional forces that play upon the un- 
guarded organism are actual entities. They 


е 


have an actual existence in the 
invisible planes of nature, where 
they exist in as much actuality 
as forces like heat and electri- 
city exist on the physical plane. 
These forces, moreover, are not 
so mechanical as those of the 
physical plane; they are semi- 
intelligent. They were created 
by man himself, through the in- 
dulgence of his passions. They 
pass from one person to another, gaining in- 
crements of strength and varying qualities. 
They accumulate in the invisible planes of 
nature, and man lives in them and breathes 
them like a fish in water. The origin of these 
impulses cannot be exactly traced. Very likely 
they are those we have ourselves created, and 
which are therefore bound to our sphere, com- 
ing to us from time to time for fresh supplies 
of energy. Thus the passionate man contin- 
ually feeds and strengthens these elemental 
forces, until at last they may grow strong 
enough to overpower his self-control and he 
may become a violent lunatic or criminal. 
These elementals may pass from him to others, 
influencing them to acts, and then come back 
reinforced to their original owner. 

Thus people who indulge evil thoughts and 
desires are continually playing the part of hyp- 
notists, suggesting crimes to weak natures, 
who yield to them; and the real culprit may 
be some unsuspected person who is not even 
himself aware of his culpability, but is not 
thereby released from responsibility. 

People сат be influenced to do things which 
they are inclined to do; but it is very difficult 
to make them do things which they are not 
inclined to do. Herein lies safety for the 
strong and pure. If we set a watch over our 
own threshold, extraneous forces cannot get 
in, and the effect will return upon the origin- 
ator of the force. The originator, on his part, 
should bear in mind that he is responsible for 
every act committed under his influence; and 
that the laws of nature will see that the due 
consequences are visited upon him. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add, what has 
so often been said in Theosophical literature, 
that the practice of hypnotism is most danger- 
ous both to subject and operator, and that 
benevolent motives cannot save people from 
the consequences of ignorant meddling with 
dangerous powers. There are plenty of ways 
of doing good and curing people without prac- 
tising this kind of moral vivisection. STUDENT 
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* THE SPIRIT TAKETH NO STAIN” 


O Prince! 
That Ultimate, High Spirit, Uncreate, 
Unqualified, even when it entereth flesh 
Taketh no stain of acts, worketh in nought! 
Like to th' ethereal air, pervading all, 
Which, for sheer subtlety, avoideth taint, 
The subtle Soul sits everywhere, unstained: 
Like to the light of the all-piercing sun 
[ Which is not changed by aught it shines upon,] 
The soul’s light shineth pure in every place; 
And they who, by such eye of wisdom see 
How matter, and what deals with it, divide; 
And how the Spirit and the flesh hath strife, 
These wise ones go the way which leads to Life! 
— From Sir Edwin Arnold's rendering of the 


Bhagavad Gita 


The Old Lighthouse 
A^ incident of my boyhood is vividly im- 
pressed on my memory, and I have oft- 
en thought of it since, as conveying a 
lesson which has a very wide application to 
the varying experiences of daily life. 

Many years ago my younger brother and 
myself aged respectively 12 and 14 were spend- 
ing our summer holidays with our parents 
near an old-fashioned fishing town at the 
mouth of a river, which broadened out into 
the deep Atlantic. We had fished for crabs 
and lobsters among the rocks, sailed up and 

‚ down the bay, bathed in the early morning on 
the sandy beach, and generally exhausted al- 
most every form of amusement the situation 
offered. But*there was one thing which we 
had never yet done, and which we had often 
talked of and longed to do. 

About two miles out to sea, and opposite the 
тіуег mouth, on a rocky islet stood ап old 
wooden lighthouse. It was erected on heavy 
beams clamped together into a sort of tower, 
and there was a house standing on a kind of 
platform at the top. From the lantern on the 
roof of the house a light gleamed forth every 
night at sundown, and through a telescope we 
could see the men who lived in the house 
moving about on the platform outside, and we 
could see the steep ladder by which people 
climbed up and down the wooden staging to 
the rocks far below. 

So at last we determined we must go to the 
lighthouse, and having engaged a little fishing 
boat we set off one fine morning in search of 
adventure. The tower did not look so very 
big from the bluff overlooking the bay, but 
as we approached, it seemed to grow taller 
and taller, until at last as we made fast our 
boat to the foot of the ladder, it appeared to 
reach far into the sky above us, and the almost 
perpendicular steps of iron, driven into a gi- 
gantic beam, tapered away to an awful and 
giddy height. 

Our hearts failed us, and we looked at one 
another in dismay. What if we should fall! 
We had almost determined to turn back, when 


the old fisherman in the boat came to the 
rescue. 

“Don’t you be afear'd lads," he said, “ take 
fast hold on the ladder, and take one step at 
a time, and whatever you do, don't look down. 
Keep your eye on the top." 

Encouraged by this advice we followed it 
to the letter, and arrived safely on the upper 
platform. Then for the first time we ventured 
to look over the railing and enjoy the glorious 
view which surrounded us. Our little boat far 


"below looked like a little shell upon the ocean. 


When we had thoroughly explored the mys- 
teries of the great revolving lamp on the roof, 


. and had talked with the keepers, we returned 


safely home. 

Now herein lies an allegory, and its appli- 
cation may be discerned in questions of the 
most abstruse character. If rightly applied 
it will point out the right attitude in some ques- 
tions of the most refined subtlety. 

* There is a picture by the late Sir Noel Paton 
called Faith, which was much admired when 


7 exhibited at the Royal Academy. It was after- 


wards purchased by the late Queen Victoria 
of England. It represents a knight in full 
armor who is climbing a dark and rocky moun- 
tain. The path is almost obscured by clouds, 
and there is only just light enough for him to 
take one step at a time. Above him, on the 
summit, through a rift in the clouds, which 
are drawn aside like a curtain, streams a glor- 
ious light which illumines the face of the toiler. 
His gaze is directed to it. He is weary and 
the road is steep and dark, but there is a look 
of will and power about the face and figure 
which tells the tale of unyielding determination 
and ultimate success. 

Many reflections are suggested by these sym- 
bols. They are typical of almost every serious 
effort of human life. And if the objects thus 
attained have sometimes proved unworthy of 
the aim, and of the greatness of the effort, 
and we have been disillusioned, shall we then 
say that we have climbed in vain? Not so, 
for if we had not climbed, we might not have 
known the truth. There are always opportun- 
ities to make further effort upon the basis of 
the new experience. 

If a man is known to be engaged in some 
reform movement for the benefit of humanity, 
and his motive is pure and simple, he has his 
eye on the top of the ladder. If his interest 
is tainted with ambition, or with a desire to 
occupy some outside shell of personal status, 
or by an impulse to be busy and have his own 
way, he is deluded by a myriad phantoms in 
the surrounding prospect. His foothold is in- 
secure and he is in the greatest danger of 
failure. 

And he who climbs the heights of soul 
experience would do well to remember that it 
is not good to look back upon the past, until 
his feet are firmly planted. One step at a time, 
and a firm grasp of the path of effort is enough. 

In these endeavors any effort to take stock 
of his position is apt to make the climber dizzy. 
A thousand objects strike the eye on every 
side, if you remove it from the goal. They are 
near — they are distant — they are foreshort- 
ened, they shimmer in an uncertain light of 
illusion. But if the toiler will persevere, tread 
surely and hold tight, he will suddenly either 
arrive at the summit or upon a platform where 
he can rest for awhile in safety. J. Н. К. 


FRIENDS IN COUNSEL 


«| SAID to myself." How often we use 
these words without realizing what 
they imply. “I said to myself I must 

not do this, I should not do that." What is 
this "^ I" which speaks to “ myself " — which 
speaks but does not argue? If it is indeed the 
conscience that speaks and that we refer to 
as "I" what is the other “I” to which it 
speaks? 

In answering this question, and in follow- 
ing the ancient injunction “ Man know thy- 
self" one way is by means of elimination. 
One may separate the "I" from the things 
it uses and so eliminate them. If “І” use the 
body, “І” cannot be that, any more than “I” 
can be my clothes. I use the brain and I use 
the mind. I devote it to this or that; I con- 
trol it albeit imperfectly as yet; therefore 
“1” am not that. 

"Then there is the conscience: can I say that 
I use that? It is evident that I am getting 
nearer to the self. What then is it that we 
call the conscience? ‘It is one of the dangers 
of words and formulas that when we have 
once formulated a thing we are apt to think 
it is settled and cease to think of it. But how 
are we to know what the conscience is? Can 
we know it by merely thinking about or defin- 
ing it? To know what the conscience is one 
must identify oneself with it; to really know 
it one must become it. To become it we must 
first follow it and learn its will, until at last 
we can say " Not my will but thy will be 
done." 

To find this self within which now mani- 
fests as conscience is the path of the Theoso- 
phist. The sacred science of Raja Yoga shows 
us the entrance of this path and will guide us 
all along the way. ` STUDENT 


Work 
ATHERINE TINGLEY has said: “ The 
knowledge that we are divine gives the 
power to overcome all obstacles and to 
dare to do right,” and what greater incentive 
to high endeavor can there be than this know- 
ledge of our divinity? Once realize this, what 
man or woman can be idle? 

It is only through ceaseless unselfish work 
that we are able to express our divinity. Ac- 
tion is a law of nature and is one of the main 
channels through which evolution proceeds. 
‘In other words, action is a necessity to growth 
and progress. 

Theosophy teaches there is no such thing 
as dead or blind matter, as there is no blind 
or “unconscious law” in the universe. We 
cannot separate ourselves from Nature. The 
law of cause and. effect, the ceaseless ebb and 
flow of the tides is evidence of this active 
force at work. 

It is because we have failed to work with 
Nature and to conform to her laws, that we 
and all humanity suffer today from unrest and 
discontent. It is natural for man to work, and 
may not the love of ease and idleness be one 
cause of the disease and suffering in the 
world? If we cease for even a short time to 
use any muscle or portion of our body, its 
strength and power is weakened. And this is 
also true if we fail to make use of our facul- 
ties or perform our work in life. STUDENT 
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SONNET 
By James Russell Lowell 
WHY should we ever weary of this life? 
Our souls should widen ever, not contract, 
Grow stronger, and-not harder, in the strife, 
Filling each moment with a noble act; 
If we live thus, of vigor all compact, 
Doing our duty to our fellow men, 
And striving rather to exalt our race 
Than our poor selves, with earnest hand or pen, 
We shall erect our names a dwelling place 
Which not all ages shall cast down again; 
Offspring of Time shall then be born each hour, 
Which, as of old, earth lovingly shall guard, 
To live forever in youth’s perfect flower, 
And guide her future children Heavenward. 
— Selected 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 


Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
3 


1 What answer would you make as 
Question a Theosophist to one who claims 
to be an individualist and who holds that the evolu- 
tion and preservation of the individual is the great 
purpose of nature? Although a good-hearted man 
he cannot philosophically, as he says, reconcile the 
practice of altruism with his theory of Individualism 
which he holds to be true. 


The position taken by the one 
Answer referred to, can, I think, arise 
only from a lack of knowledge of the real 
nature of man which a study of Theosophy, 
if taken up in the right spirit, would surely 
dispel. Let us first consider an illustration 
which by analogy may help us to understand 
man's true relation to his fellows. The body 
of man, we are taught in science, is made up 
of cells. Each of these has its own individual 
life; it comes into being, grows, matures, 
dies, giving place to others which in their turn 
go through the same process. But these cells 
are not separate or disconnected from the rest, 
but all share in the life of the organism, man. 
Each one also affects and is affected by all 
the others; if it is well and strong it adds to 
the strength of the rest; if it is weakly or 
sick it in like manner affects the rest. Let 
us imagine now, that an individual cell deter- 
mines to live its own life and to disregard its 
fellows. It will no longer share in the health 
or sickness of the others, but so too it no 
longer can reflect and share in the synthetic 
consciousness of the whole organism, that is 
of the man himself. 

This really would be the case of the extreme 
and consistent individualist. He might feel 


satisied with what little consciousness he © 


thinks he possesses, but as a matter of fact 
if it were possible for him to be an individual- 
ist and live for himself alone in actual reality 
and not in mere theory, he would find perhaps 
that the consciousness which belonged to him 
as separate from the rest of his fellows was 
so small that he would be in intelligence lower 
than the rudest savage. But such is not pos- 
sible in fact however much the theory may be 
held to. To cut ourselves off from the rest 
of humanity in actual fact would mean death, 
just the same as to separate an individual cell 
from the organism of which it is a part would 
be death to that cell. "There might still re- 
main both in the man and in the cell a rudi- 
mentary physical life but there could be no- 
thing higher, for the higher depends always 


number 
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upon association with others of like nature. 

Even the teachings of science show that 
all growth and power come through association 
of one individual with others of like nature, 
though in the modern scientific theory but a 
small part of the real life history is told. 
Yet it is shown that growth and progress 
depend on the building up of organisms of 
greater and greater complexity, and examples 
are given in any science text-book showing the 
successive stages in complexity and conse- 
quently in growth of consciousness from uni- 
cellular life through organisms of greater and 
greater complexity up to man. | 

For a moment let us consider what altruism 
means in terms of consciousness. In the first 
place altruism means the recognition of others 
and an extension of consciousness that enables 
one to cognize the needs, the thoughts and 
feelings of others. Now, in our present state 
of development all this is done to a great ex- 
tent without any volition on our part, but al- 
truism in its true sense implies volition; it 
implies an effort to understand others and ex- 
tend our consciousness so that it can take cog- 
nizance of theirs. 

According to this, altruism is therefore a 
power that brings us into association with 
other like units and therefore tends to build 
up a greater organism — this greater organism 
being in fact humanity in which individual 
men and women may be considered as playing 
the same part as do the cells in the physical 
body of man. One step further: as organisms 
of greater complexity are built up they pro- 
vide instruments or vehicles through which 
can act a greater synthetic consciousness, for 
an organism is such by virtue of a synthetic 
power and a synthetic consciousness. It is 
not merely an aggregation of cells or individ- 
uals of like nature. More than one student 
and writer has touched the fringe of this sub- 
ject, but in Theosophy alone is the full explan- 
ation given of humanity as an organism in 
process of becoming a still greater organism. 

We may go a step further. It is generally 
accepted as an established law that there is 
no standing still in nature; where the build- 
ing up of an organism is not going on there is 
the breaking down of one, and according to 
what has been said it will be seen that the 
building up of an organism implies a widening 
of consciousness; a recognition not only of 
other individuals of like nature with ourselves 
but of our welfare as bound up with theirs. 

In view of the above the individualism that 
is hinted at in the question is suicidal; it 
means a gradual contraction of one's powers 
with less and less hold upon the powers of 
life. But again Theosophy will help us to un- 
derstand the subject in a new light. Is there 
not a true individualism just as there is a true 
individual as taught in Theosophy? Let us 
look at the root of these words for they are 
both derived from the same root and both 
akin to another word which in their higher 
sense truly defines them, namely, Jndivisibility, 
and this brings us to the consideration of one 
of the main teachings of Theosophy, namely, 
that in essence and at the root of their being 
men are all of the same nature, divine, and 
are not separate one from the other, but in 
very truth partake of the same individual, or 
Indivisible Life. In our outer natures alone 
does separateness exist, and the modern doc- 


trine of individualism is nothing more than 
an accentuation of this separateness and is 
contrary in toto to the real basis of being. 

Such a subject as this shows how poor is 
our language to express deep philosophical 
truths. The great majority of humanity do 
not realize the wider life of which they are a 
part; they do not realize that humanity as a 
whole is a vast organism, and yet this is one 
of the steps on the pathway of evolution, 
namely, so to expand our consciousness that 
we shall feel with all human beings. Turn- 
ing again to the analogy of man and the cells 
of the human body; imagine what it would 
mean to a cell which has its individual (here 
is the paucity of our language again) life and 
consciousness, to be able so to expand that 
consciousness and reach upward and outward 
that it could realize all that the synthesizing 
soul realizes; in other words that the cell’s 
consciousness should expand and become one 
with our consciousness. This by analogy shows 
the enormous possibilities that are before man, 
and not possibilities merely, but his destiny, to 
become one with the soul of the world, one 
with the Over-soul, and the power that shall 
take him along this glorious pathway is that 
which in our present state of consciousness is 
described and known as Altruism. Through 
Altruism alone can the human units come into 
such accord that they may provide a focus for 
a greater consciousness to play through them, 
and through Altruism alone can they become 
one with this greater consciousness. 


STUDENT 
« 


Shall we always continue to make 


uestion 
Qi Karma? Is there no end to this 
process of sowing and reaping? 


(SEE CENTURY PATH, vor. xi, No. 10) 


Answer Ш: By leading a larger life 
and ceasing to live for our 


own selfish ends we shall cease to make Karma 
which affects merely the personality, but we 
shall share in the wider Karma of the great 
mass of humanity; we shall consciously be- 
come a part of the whole human race, and our 
Karma will become one with it to the extent 
that this merging of the individual interests 
in the interests of the whole is complete. 

It should be understood, however, that the 
soul cannot remain inactive. Even in that 
which to us appears to be a period of rest the 
soul is active on another plane, and it is part 
of its nature to create; in fact it lives in what 
we might call the ocean of Karma. As said 
in the Bhagavad Gita: “ No one ever resteth 
a moment inactive." АП that we can do is 
to direct the course of our action within the 
limits of our freedom, which we can expand 
if we will to the widest bounds of the universe. 
Therefore, with a little reflection we shall not 
ask the question: Is there any end to the pro- 
cess of sowing and reaping? We shall rather 
rejoice that we can act with the Law and that 
we can sow seed that shall result in a harvest 
of good for all. It is this that concerns us 
and not as to whether there may be an end. 
If there were, it would be a denial of our own 
divinity and immortality, and indeed a denial 
of our own existence. STUDENT 


CavsES sown each hour bear each its har- 
vest of effects, for rigid justice rules the 
world.—Book of the Golden Precepts 
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How Shall We Deal With Degenerates? 
d Biss: treatment of crime is the subject of 
many learned disquisitions and debates, 
and we hear a good deal about the brain 
and pathological conditions, and whether the 
criminal should be treated as a responsible 
sinner or an irresponsible patient. 

But the real question is perfectly simple all 
the while. What is really lacking is the power 
and means to apply the remedy. These elabor- 
ate theories are only attempts to get around the 
real issue and find some easier way. It is so 
in all life; we shirk plain duties and try to 
achieve the same result by some elaborate 
means. 

Criminality can be simply defined as the loss 
of self-control; and there is no need to go 
into an elaborate analysis as to what is the 
controlling power and what are the faculties 
to be controlled; everybody knows this well 
enough for practical purposes. The trouble is 
that there is not sufficient unity and unanimity 
among the people to allow of an adequate pro- 
vision for the teaching of self-control. We 
see this everywhere. Beginning in the home 
of childhood, we find that the child is not 
taught proper self-control because the parents 
themselves do not possess this quality. They 
give way to the child's self-will, indulge his 
weaknesses, and utilize his childish graces as 
a source of pleasure for themselves; thus de- 
veloping in him self-will, infirmity, and vanity. 
They permit the growth of unnatural and de- 
structive habits because they have not the cour- 
age to face them or even to allow themselves 
to admit the existence of such habits. 

With such examples as this before us— 
and they are universally prevalent — can we 
wonder that we fail to deal effectively with 
the criminal? Is it likely that people who have 
not the strength to do their duty at the begin- 
ning, where it is comparatively easy, will have 
the strength to do it later on when it has 
grown much harder? This example of the 
parent and child is typical of the whole order 
of society; and the principle involved in it 
will apply to the doctor and his patient, the 
jailer and his prisoner, the clergyman and his 
disciple. 

It is useless to shirk the plain fact that con- 
trol of others, and the teaching of self-control 
to others, demand self-control on the part of 
the teacher. It may be handy to attempt to 
avoid this necessity by substituting pathologi- 
cal treatment or resorting to violent methods, 
but it is not logical or candid. 

Take the case of a drunkard for instance. 
Where on earth can we place him away from 
the temptation to drink? In every town, in 
every village, in every country habitation; in 
every land, home or foreign, Eastern or West- 
ern; on an ocean voyage; everywhere alcohol. 
And not only the opportunity to drink but the 
enticement to drink, for governments often 
draw their revenues from the trade, and the 
shareholding public are banded together in a 
secret fellowship to promote it. 

Or take the case of the offender against 
chastity ; where can we place him where the 
same crime does not prevail in a hundred 
forms open and secret? Where can we re- 
move him out of the influence? 

Again, how can we deal effectually with the 
thief when misappropriation, in various forms, 
is so universally prevalent? In short, whether 


it is the child or the criminal, we find we can- 
not control them because we have not self- 
control ourselves. The existence of these un- 
desirables is our deserved penalty; and in our 
efforts to deal with them we may learn the 
necessity of dealing with ourselves. 

Criminal lunacy is but the culmination of 
a continuous process of loss of self-control. 
The criminal lunatic was perhaps once like we 
are now; some day we may be like him. The 
propensities ever grow by indulgence and the 
will weakens by relaxation. If we do not suc- 
cumb in our life-time, there is the next genera- 
tion to think of; what of our descendants, 
who will begin where we left off and continue 
the downward process? Апа we ourselves 
live again in posterity. 

Often people tell us that degenerates have 
no conscience and sense of responsibility, but 
this may only mean that people have been un- 
able to awaken it in the degenerates, It may 
be there all the time awaiting a call from one 
who is able to evoke it. But how can we 
appeal to the Soul of a man when we do not 
ourselves realize that man is a Soul and have 
no faith in our own higher nature? А man 
having such faith in his Higher Nature and 
in the Higher Nature of others can appeal to 
natures that remain quite unapproachable to 
ordinary means. 

It is the duty of everyone, then, to cultivate 
the principle of self-control in himself, thus 
fitting himself to become a teacher and helper 
in whatever sphere he may be cast; and to 
learn all he can about the nature of man by 
study and practice of Theosophical truths. 

STUDENT 


Lord Kelvin 

LL the notices of the late Lord Kelvin 
have remarked the uncommon manner 
in which he combined in himself the 
usually opposed qualities of a great abstract 
thinker and those of a practical inventor. To 
him are due on the one hand many abstruse 
theories as to the constitution of matter, and 
allied topics, and on the other hand many use- 

ful inventions and practical methods. 
This all-round man said at his Jubilee in 

Glasgow : 


One word characterises the most strenuous of 
the efforts for the advancement of science that 
I have made perseveringly during fifty-five years. 
That word is failure. I know no more of electric 
and magnetic force, of the relation between ether, 
electricity, and ponderable matter, or of chemical 
affinity, than I knew and tried to teach to my 
Students of natural philosophy fifty years ago in 
my first session as Professor. .. . [But] what splen- 
did compensations for philosophical failures we have 
had in the admirable discoveries by observation and 
experiment on the properties of matter, and in the 
exquisitely beneficent applications of science to the 
use of mankind, with which these fifty years have so 
abounded! 


And in 1903 he said: 


Forty years ago I asked Liebig, walking some- 
where in the country, if he believed that the grass 
and flowers which we saw around us grew by mere 
chemical forces. He answered: “ No, no more than 
I could believe that a book of botany describing them 
could grow by mere chemical forces.” Every action 
of human free-will is a miracle to physical and chem- 
ical and mathematical science. 


| Тһиз we see that he clearly recognized the 
limits of discovery through physical methods 


and that the business of physical science is 
applications, its theories being not finalities 
but representative formulae for the purposes 
of practical inferences. То understand the ac- 
tion of human free-will, or that of the will 
that makes the plants grow, we must study 
mind, not physical matter; that is, it is a 
question of a higher science — the science of 
self-knowledge. 

Kelvin had a dispute with geologists as to 
the amount of time required for cosmic pro- 
cesses; his theory of the earth’s age, based 
on thermal calculations, not allowing them as 
much time as they demanded for geological 
purposes. But now the discovery of radio- 
activity has introduced new factors into the 
calculation; and who shall say what still new- 
er factors may not be introduced at any time? 
However accurately Kelvin may have reasoned 
from the data at his command, there were 
other data that he did not know of. The very 
strictness and accuracy of a line of reasoning 
is often due chiefly to the narrowness of its 
scope; or in other words to the limitations of 
the premisses from which the reasoning starts ; 
as for instance incomplete knowledge of inter- 
nal and external heat-sources, of cyclic ebbs 
and flows, of inter-etheric life, of the noumen- 
al side of matter; what mind is so spacious 
as to take into account all the possibilities and 
overlook none? T. 


A Real Pocket Library 

HE (French) Bulletin of the Interna- 

tional Institute of Bibliography pro- 

pounds what looks like an admirable 
idea. It is that the large pages of our books 
should be replaced by micro-photographed di- 
minutives, an international standard of size 
being adopted. They would be read through 
a magnifying lens. Anyone therefore armed 
with the official glass would be able to read 
any book whatever that was thus produced. 
It is said that there are no technical difficulties 
in the way and that the present cost of printing 
books would be lessened to one sixth. The 
plates would be fireproof and almost eternal, 
and an edition could be slowly enlarged to 
suit the changing demand. The danger of our 
great libraries growing till they become past 
all possibilities of housing would be indefinitely 
deferred. And a traveler could carry forty 
or fifty of his favorite books with him in odd 
corners of his grip — if there are still travel- 


ers of such tastes. H. 
Г: 

worthy knight who lived about 1560 — 

heaven rest his soul!— lost an arm in 
some way that history does not record. He 
was buried in due course under the altar of an 
old church in Alsace. His tomb has just been 
opened and it turns out that he had his fleshly 
arm replaced by one of steel so complicated 
and so well fashioned that it would do credit to 
any modern instrument maker. It had all the 
necessary joints and was provided with many 
springs, the thumb having one to itself. These 
were brought into action by means of a knob 
in the palm of the hand, enabling him to wield 
a sword and the implements of eating. That 
was three centuries ago and the artificer who 
thus cunningly served him does not appar to 
have transmitted the art. So it had per ae 
to be re-invented in our own time. А 


Ancient Surgery 
appears that the Bailiff of Balbroun, a 
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WE may put back 
of the clock, but the course 
of the sun and the true time 
of day are not affected there- 
by. Ecclesiasticism is at pre- 
sent trying to put back the clock, so that peo- 
ple may not know the sun is so high in the 
heavens. 'This is no new thing; it is an essen- 
tial feature of ecclesiastical history since the 
fourth century. The late Papal decree de- 
voted to the condemnation of progressive 
thought, and taking means to prevent priests 
and people from reading progressive literature, 
is an interesting document; and it should 
serve to make certain things stand out in clear 
light. It isa milestone reminding the man who 
is moving along the path of progress of the 
distance he has traveled. It is also a reminder 
to the world generally that the Roman Church 
has not moved at all, or but very little, for it 
has moved. Is it not setting about a revision 
of the Vulgate? This itself is a curious fact 
coming as it does along with the Papal decree 
against progressive thought. But the standard 
bible of the Roman Church, the Vulgate, is 
being revised — not by any 
unholy critics, but by men 
appointed by the Vatican it- 
self. Still, this is something 
to be thankful for — the Vul- 
gate needed revision, and is being revised. 
One is carried back in thought to the early 
centuries when there was no Vulgate, but only 
the Old Latin, and texts formed from it. This 
Old Latin was an African, and not an Italian 
translation, as one might suppose; the fact 
being that Greek, and not Latin seems to have 
been the prevalent language of the early Chris- 
tians in Rome. Then Jerome set about mak- 
ing a better translation. Now, while Saint 
Jerome was, in many respects, not the sort of 
man one would expect a saint to be, vet he 
deserves credit for making the Vulgate. But 
in those days, as now, people did not like to 
change, even for the better, and Jerome’s ver- 
sion for a time, niet with much opposition, 
just as the present Revised Version is opposed 
by sonie people. In the course of time, how- 
ever, the fairly correct character of the Vul- 
gate gained for it a chief place; so the version 
which had been condemned, 
became, in the eves of the 
Church of Rome, as sacred 
as the Greek original. or more 
so. Now it is going to be 
revised — though we must not infer that it 
has come down through the ages without some 
change. The Sixtine and Clementine revisions 
are well known. The present revision has 
realy been forced by the advances made by 
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modern scholarship, though the Papal decree 
attempts to decry independently progressive 
thought. 

In this connexion one must not forget Car- 
dinal Ximenes, a greater man than Jerome, 
and his life-work in producing the Complu- 
tensian Polyglot. And it is pleasing to re- 
member his charitable spirit towards Erasmus 
who was with great haste forcing his New 
Greek Testament through the press in order 
to forestall the great work by Ximenes. It 
is but fair to call to mind some would-be Re- 
formers within the Roman Church itself. The 
real lover of truth and progress hails those 
who strive, or who have striven for truth, no 
matter where they may be found. 

There are some 

The Advancing be Reformers now in the 

Force of Roman Church, hence this 

Truth: Papal decree to put back 

the clock, to prevent both 

priests and people from having any thoughts 

and from reading any books not hall-marked 
at the Vatican. 

It is part of the great purpose of the Uni- 
verse that progress comes about as the result 
of exertion. A modern writer says: “ Con- 
flict and difficulty are essential for our train- 
ing and development. even for our existence 
at this grade. With their aid we have become 
what we are; without them we should vege- 
tate and degenerate; whereas the will of the 
universe is that we arise and walk." Our 
powers are meant for use. We have eves that 
we may see, and minds that we may think. 
When we are young we are carried, but after 
that we must walk for ourselves, and think 
for ourselves. Nature makes her meaning 
quite plain here; for disuse of a limb or 
a faculty means loss of power. or atrophy. 
But thinking is not always easy, and in all 

ages some people have had 


would- 


Padlocks others to think for them, the 
on Mind natural result being that thev 
and Soul gradually lost the power of 


genuine and robust thought. 
People of this class will always belong to the 
most conservative and backward church or 
cult of the time. Indeed, as the demand 
creates the supply, they call into existence 
creeds, dogmas, and the like — whatever lulls 
their conscience, puts their reason to sleep. 
and assures them easily of happiness here. 
and heaven hereafter. It saves one much 
trouble, and a great deal of worry and re- 
sponsibility. 

The late Papal decree will save much think- 
ing. It will make it an easy matter for the 
faithful to know what to read, and what to 
think: what to believe, and what not to believe. 


And a mental Inquisition will doubtless be 
put in full swing again; there will be a com- 
müttee in every district. We may be quite 
sure that in such case certain penalties will 
not be lacking. Already, it is reported that a 
certain priest may be barred from preferment 

in California on account of 


Inquisition his liberal tendencies. The 
against . Vatican still breathes the air 
Progress of the Middle Ages, and 


appears to be trying to put 
hack the clock to that period. 
The Papal Bull is too long to quote at 
length; but a few of its sections will serve to 
show its nature: 


3. The faith proposed by the Church is opposed 
to history and Catholic dogmas are irreconcil- 
able with the true origins of the Christian 
Religion. 


This the Pope condemns. 


5. As only revealed truths are contained in the 
deposit of faith, it does not belong to the 
Church under any circumstances to pass judg- 
ment on natural sciences. 

1. Divine inspiration does not guarantee all and 
every part of Holy Scripture against error. 

21. The revelation which constitutes the subject- 
matter of the Catholic faith was not completed 
in the Apostolic age. 

41. The sacraments have no other purpose than 
to recall to the minds of men the ever-benefi- 
cent presence of the creator. 

56. The Roman Church became the head of all 
churches not by divine ordinance, but by purely 
political circumstances. 

57. The church has shown herself to be an enemy 
of natural and theological science. 


All these are condemned, 


What together with about sixty oth- 
does it er "advanced views" which 
Mean? the Vatican cannot tolerate. 


From the number and char- 
acter of the views which the Pope condemns 
it is manifest that there must be a large and 
growing element within the Roman Church 
tending towards modern thought. What does 
this portend? Does it mean a supreme and 
perhaps final effort on the part of ecclesiasti- 
cism to keep its hold upon the lives of men, 
and to hinder the progress of free thought? 
Such attempts have been numerous in the past, 
both in regard to science and theology; and 
the Church, in the end, has always had to 
move along somewhat, borne by the advancing 
wave of knowledge. 1t serves to illustrate the 
majestic course of truth, that while this Papal 
Bull is being issued to oppose independent 
thought, close to the Vatican itself are some 
eminent astronomers who now teach as a mat- 
ter of every-day knowledge those facts about 
the solar system which the Church some time 
ago condemned. So the world moves by vir- 

tue of a purpose high above 


Part of & all human enactments. 
Concentrated It has been suggested by 
Plan a famous writer, formerly a 


member of the Roman Church 
and one of its authorities, that the present 
move is the result of a combination between 
the Franciscans and the Jesuits, in order to 
concentrate all power within the Church into 
one point. Such may be the object aimed at. 
and there is no doubt a certain worldly wisdom 
in it; but it leaves out of account the great 
fact of all: that TRuTIH is mightier than all 


schemes and policies; and that he who sets 
himself to hinder the march of TRUTH must 
fail. 

The more principles are carried to their log- 
ical results the more apparent their character 
will be. We may be in doubt about the tiny 
seed, the small beginning, but when it has de- 
veloped fully into a stalk of wheat, or into a 
weed, then we are no longer in any doubt or 
uncertainty. 

What the Church of Rome has been in the 
past all do not know; and many wlio do know 
forget; and even those who 
do not forget may be tempted 
to “let the dead past bury its 
dead," and to trust in better 
things for the Church now, 
and to hope for better things in the future. 
The present action of that Church sadly weak- 
ens any such trust and hope. When the seat 
of authority in things spiritual is placed out- 
side of the Christos within man, and is made 
to consist of an infallible man, or an infallible 
book, a seed of evil has been sown, and the 
result will be bitter. 

For those outside of the Roman Catholic 
Church it may not seem to matter very much; 
but it does matter, for as members of the same 
great human family, one member cannot suffer 
without others being affected. The Papal 
Bull has probably a political bearing, and the 
more advanced countries in Europe will be 
most affected; as will also be the great Amer- 
ican continent, both north and south. It there- 
fore behooves all who have the welfare of 
humanity at heart to be very watchful, and 
carefully to examine all the signs of the times 
in order that the Cause of Truth may have as 
few hindrances as possible, and that the Div- 
ine Will may be done on earth as in heaven: 
and that Will is ever tending to the growth of 
light, the advancement of liberty, and the per- 
fecting of human development. 

(Rev.) S. J. NEILL 
Science and Poetry 

CHEMIST recently remarked that the 

reign of poetry was now over; that of 

science begins. The emotions, so he 
thought, must wilt under the hot sandstorm of 
facts. -We cannot make-believe that there is 
a soul in nature when we know her rigid frame 
of law. 

The Paris Figaro recently published a pos- 
thumous article from the late French astrono- 
mer Jansen, maintaining that poetry and sci- 
ence represent “the two grandest manifesta- 
tions of the human spirit," and that instead of 
the time being ripe for the disappearance of 
poetry it is ripe for its “ beautiful and fruitful 
alliance " with science, each as the interpreter 
of the other. 

The poets require to see that nature is beau- 
tiful; and most of them require to see that she 
is ensouled and therefore spontaneous as well 
as ruled. Why the knowledge of more facts, 
which is science, should disappoint either of 
these requirements, is not easy to understand. 

The poet finds the tree, as the common eye 
sees it, beautiful. He learns from science that 
it is radio-active — which is not a poetic-sound- 
ing word. But what does it mean? This: 
that the tree is radiating a clothing-sheen of 
most delicate trans-prismatic colors! 

Пе finds the shades of green beautiful. Sci- 
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ence tells him that the veins of the leaves are 
closely raimented with a mosaic of tender 
green and transparent cells, the disposed con- 
tents of each of which, if sufficiently magni- 
fied, are as beautiful as the whole tree, and 
moreover very mobile. 

The cells are made of molecules, which, if 
falsely considered as hard dull cricket-balls, 
are certainly depressing enough. But every 
molecule is a solar system of shining planets 
of electric light in the swiftest motion amongst 
each other, with dawns and sunsets and nights, 
and making an etheric music as audible as that 
of the spheres of the sky. Color, after all, is 
only sound seen, etheric sound. The word 
etheric is science; take the sister word ether- 
eal and you have poetry. 

The poet knows something of law already. 
He knows that the tree becomes green in 
spring. He knows that his own life-currents 
run faster and higher then. But so far from 
being depressed by that much knowledge of 
iron law, he makes it the theme of some of his 
poetry. What should there be in further 
knowledge of law to depress him? He knows 
that his own body and even mind are governed 
by “iron laws.” But he knows that it is 
through and by means of and because of those 
laws that he has his free life of thought and 
feeling and his royal moments of inspiration. 
He knows that it is precisely because of them 
that he may grow, spiritually and mentally, 
from his birth to his death. They safeguard 
his divine progress. What could he do in a 
world of idiot atoms and cells that ran them- 
selves without law, order, or plan? 

What hinders that he shall now look at the 
tree and see it as an ensouled being slowly 
passing year by year up the scale of nature, 
passing from the dimmer to the clearer in con- 
sciousness, growing humbly perhaps but div- 
inely by means of the laws which he knows are 
the necessary conditions of his own progress? 
What hinders him from seeing some amount 
of consciousness and some minute growth of 
like kind even in thé very “planets” and “stars” 
that flash around each other in the hidden life 
of the atom? They too are under law; they 
have not spontaneity in the sense of untram- 
meled idiocy. But it is perfectly open to him 
to assume that underneath their frame of law 
they have their minute yet appropriate degree 


‘of conscious spontaneity. 


If the scientist chooses to paralyse his soul 
in the direction of poetry and imagination, he 
is welcome to do so. But after he has done so 
to the last possibility of completeness, every 
fact which he has grubbed out of nature can 
be joyfully taken by the poet and — not en- 
souled or adorned by him but — seen in its 
ensoulment and natural adornation. And when 
the grubber denies the soul, denies its spon- 
taneity, denies the divine plan working out 
through the laws, the poet has only to remark: 
My friend, you are deserting your grub heap. 
Beyond its limits you have no jurisdiction. I 
know the soul of nature because I have taken 
the necessary steps to do so. I can get the gold 
from the pile which you have so usefully ac- 
cumulated for me. Many thanks. In some 
other lifetime you may perhaps do better for 
yourself. But poetry and science should nev- 
er be thus separated, for each has elements 
that are necessary to the other, and Wisdom 
includes both. STUDENT 
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Dynamic Helpfulness 
PROBLEM which is agitating London 
just now is that of how to feed the 
thousands of children who go to school 
without any breakfast, and often to bed with- 
out supper. It is a difficult problem. Many 
workers who contact the life of these children 
closely are for feeding them out of the rates; 
others, whose imaginations are less lively, as 
is often the case when one's own stomach is 
full, are not in such a hurry and look at the 
economic side of the question. If the children 
are fed out of the rates, the pauperized class 
of the community will be increased; there will 
be an incentive to careless parents to neglect 
their duty; and poor people will have to pay 
for the feeding of their less thrifty neighbor's 
children. So these latter authorities are in 
favor of leaving the matter to charity or 
special funds. The question will probably be 
settled for the immediate future by some com- 
promise. 

People weep when they hear of these perpet- 
ual tragedies, but their pity does not take an 
effective form, because they do not know what 
to do. The cause of these evils is of course 
selfishness — everyone must admit that. What 
then shall we do? Go seek to eradicate selfish- 
ness from our neighbor? 

If we had a philosophy of life worthy the 
name, we should know that he who fights 
selfishness in his own nature lessens the total 
of selfishness in the world — not merely in the 
obvious arithmetical sense, but by the action 
of his spiritual aspiration along invisible lines 
of action. 
higher planes of Nature. We know about the 
ether and how electric action can go across 
the earth, but nobody has taught us how our 
own motives and aspirations exert a far more 
potent influence than electricity. 

Then people cry out because they see no 
opportunity to help. But it does not do to 
wait for opportunities; opportunities are with 
us every moment, and we neglect them and call 
for greater opportunities; the prospective duty 
always seems easier than the duty of the mo- 
ment, till it in its turn becomes the duty of the 
moment and is likewise neglected. If we dis- 
charged our duties as they came, and seized 
little opportunities, greater ones would open 
out. 

Do you want to help? Would you not like 
to be in the place of power where your wishes 
would be mighty levers to move mountains? 
Then know that the place of power comes to 
him who faithfully discharges the duties of the 
moment and seizes the little opportunities; 
everything makes way for him; his sphere 
enlarges and enlarges; his hands are full; 
he is doing all that one man can do to help. 

But most people propose to go on living their 
old life — careless perhaps, self-indulgent, in- 
different, purposeless; and hope the voice of 
pity may be assuaged by some charity or 
effort that will not interfere with that proposal. 

There are plenty of mere people in the 
world, and what is wanted is Men and Women 
in a truer sense. The Man or the Woman is 


But we know nothing of these, 


worth more than thousands of ordinary peo- 
ple, such is their dynamic power and their in- 
fluence wherever they go. Should we not then 
set about cleaning up our own house and deter- 
mine to enter upon that path that will make 
us powers for good in the world? Is not that 
the rational way to cope with evils? 

Then we must strive to find out the roots of 
selfishness as manifested in our own nature, 
and grapple with them there, where our power 
of action lies; and this will lead us on to 
opportunities of dealing with that evil on a 
larger scale. Yes, it is because we are tied 
hand and foot by our own selfishness that we 
are so powerless to help. How can we move 
the hearts of multitudes and set the world 
aflame, if we allow ourselves to be daily vic- 
tims to those very forces of selfishness, indo- 
lence, and lust that are causing the evil in 
the world? 

It is open to everyone who feels the voice 
of pity and is sure that it is not a mere super- 
ficial sentiment but comes from the heart, to 
decide whether he proposes to let that voice 
go unheeded or whether he will listen to its 
urge to mold his own life on lines of benefi- 
cence, self-mastery, and duty. 

Jesus in the Gospels is represented as teach- 
ing the life of holiness, but we have made it 
into a life of personal holiness for the benefit 
of our own soul, the safety of our future ex- 
istence, and the gratification of our own self- 
righteousness. Did Jesus want saints? It 
would seem easier to imagine that he wanted 
workers. The object of holiness is that we 
may become powers for good in the world and 
help the people we say we pity. 

But narrow theology has kept back from 
man the knowledge that his religion ought to 
give him. It has represented that the reward 
of right living is eternal happiness in heaven 
and has denied man the prospect of ever be- 
coming anything on this earth. Hence poor 
man does not believe that it will do much good 
for him to reform his own life; he does not 
want to be a spiritual grandee, and is not 
much interested in the question of heaven. 
Yet Jesus taught that great actual powers 
should come to those who followed his doc- 
trine. 

Theosophy comes to revive the lost teaching 
of the world’s Saviors and to show man once 
again that he is a potential God and that he is 
his own savior by virtue of the Divine Spark 
in his clay. It teaches the efficacy of efforts, 
and proclaims that self-mastery is the path to 
self-knowledge — not a mere ladder to the 
golden city. It declares that dormant within 
man lie faculties and powers far beyond the 
feeble glimmer of the present intellectual fac- 
ulties and the uncertain statements of religion. 
These higher faculties will be opened to the 
one who has the pass-key — self-mastery ; 
spiritual powers cannot be used by the selfish. 

But even here the innate selfishness of hu- 
man nature may crop out and make one think 
of powers for self-glorification or personal ad- 
vantage. They will grow only in the con- 
stantly tended soil of the desire to help, even 


the indwelling Divine Being sought in order to 
afford its light a channel outward into the 
world. STUDENT 
Innately Known Psychology 
К. BERNARD HOLLANDER, presi- 
dent of the English Ethnological So- 
ciety, recently operated surgically on 
the heads of two boys, both of whom had been 
injured in some way and subsequently to the 


“injury exhibited very marked criminal tenden- 


cies. With the relief, to the results of the in- 
jury the criminality disappeared. The cases 
excited great interést and the operator has 
made them the text of an address on crime and 
responsibility. 

But he left the matter very much where he 
found it. Like most alienist pronouncements, 
this one started from a false psychological 
basis and therefore reached nowhere. And 
yet the very words used implied the truth, 
indeed exactly stated it. He said, for instance: 
“А man might be fully conscious, have no de- 
lusion, know the nature of his act, and yet be 
incapable to control the mad impulse of his 
deranged mind." The implication is that the 


‚ normal man can control the impulse and the 


mind from where it arises. But the controller 
cannot be identical with that which he controls, 
in this case with mind and impulse. The du- 
ality of human consciousness is in the words 
the alienists use, yet they let it drop from the 
argument. If pressed they say that they are 
compelled to use words with that implication 
by the exigencies of language. They are, how- 
ever, really compelled by the exigencies of fact, 
by the immediate knowledge which every nor- 
mal man has of himself. He knows that he 
is constantly in the presence of impulses, 
thoughts, and currents of feeling which he can 
control, accentuate and dispel, to the extent 
that he has practised doing so. He has been 
so long accustomed to regard himself as iden- 
tical with these, whilst at the same time know- 
ing his non-identity, that he has almost lost the 
real art of life. And when he speaks he uses 
phrases meant to express one thing which 
really express the other and the true one. 
Considering the two elements, the impulses, 
thoughts, and feelings: and the man himself, 
it is clear that if the latter has never in any way 
or degree exercised the art of self-control, he 
is at the mercy of the latter as they are of the 
physical condition of their instrument the ner- 
vous system. At the other end of the scale is 
the perfect man whose thoughts and impulses 
are absolutely in control and are dependent not 
for their direction but now merely for their 
vividness and power upon the physical condi- 
tion. Men range up and down between these 
extremes; and the real and highest education 
of the child consists in teaching him the fact 
about his own nature, its duality, and his con- 
sequent power and duty to dominate. There 
is no difficulty about this education, for it 
corresponds to what the child feels of and in 
himself. Education is in fact the awakening 
of true self-consciousness, and that awaken- 
ing brings with it the power that belongs to it 
and its recognition of its divinity. STUDENT 
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Archaeology 


Palaeontology 


Ethnology 


The Australian Aborigines 
EGARDING the “ Papu- 
an, Melanesian, or Aus- 
tralian aborigines,” we 
read that they exhibit certain 
peculiarities not found in the 
African negro, to which race 
they otherwise present some 
similarity. The forehead is 
higher; the under jaw less pro- 
jecting; the nose, though flat 
and extended compared with 
that of the European, less de- 
pressed than in the African; 
the lips thick, but not protuber- 
ant; the eyes sunken, large and 
black. The color of the skin is 
lighter than that of the negro. 
The stature equals that of the 
average European; the body 
and limbs are well shaped, are 
strongly jointed and highly mus- 
cular. and the heel is straight. 
The natives of the Australian 
continent have straight or curly 
black hair. 

They have much acuteness of 
perception for individual ob- 
jects, but little power of gen- 
eralization; as when a language 
has no general terms for tree, 
bird or fish, though every indi- 
vidual species has a separate 
name. The grammatical struc- 
ture of some of the North Aus- 
tralian languages has consider- 
able refinement; the verb has a 
variety of conjugations, and 
expresses nearly all the moods 
and tenses of the Greek. There 
is, as in the Greek, a dual form 
as well as a plural in all de- 
clensions. Words are declined 
by terminal inflections. There 
are words for one, two, and 
three; but four is expressed by 
two-two, five by two-three, and 
so on. The number and divers- 
ity of separate languages, not mere dialects, is 
bewildering; tribes of a few hundred people, 
living within a few miles of each other, have 
often scarcely a phrase in common. 

They are considered as all belonging to one 
stock; and there is a theory of their having 
landed in canoes from the island of Timor and 
diffused themselves over the mainland. The 
natives of the northeast are far superior in 
mind, body and social habits to the rest, bear- 
ing most resemblance to their neighbors in 
New Guinea, 

In a general view, two or three “ extraordin- 
ary defects ” exhibit themselves. The natives 
never reared any kind of cattle, nor kept any 
domesticated animal except the dog. They 
have nowhere built permanent dwellings; they 
have neither manufactured nor possessed any 
chattels, beyond such articles of clothing, wea- 
pons, ornaments and utensils as they might 
carry. They are tattooed. Their dwellings 
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are bowers of branches or hovels of logs. 
They use the spear and axe, and the boomer- 
ang is of course characteristic. 

Now observe how the facts, so puzzling to 
ethnologists, bear out the scheme outlined in 
The Secret Doctrine. In Australia, as in Am- 
erica, we find a wonderful variety of peoples 
and languages, yet all grouped together by a 
few common characteristics which differenti- 
ate them markedly from the races typical of 
other continents. How is this unity in divers- 
ity to be explained? That has been the prob- 
lem for ethnologists. The answer of The Se- 
cret Doctrine is that they spring from a race 
extremely ancient in its origin and isolated for 
long ages. Thus has the essential type been 
preserved while minor divergences have grown 
wide. 

The Australians—or, at least, many of them 
— are descendants of the seventh sub-race of 
the Third Root-Race, that Root-Race to which 


' H. P. Blavatsky has applied 
the name invented by Sclater — 
Lemurian. Lemuria flourished 
and ended her career some 
700,000 years before the early 
Eocene Age. The reality of 
the continent in the Southern 
Ocean, of which the islands are 
remains, is admitted by geolo- 
gists and has been discussed be- 
fore in this Review. 

We must not be too hasty in 
our desire to generalize or in 
speaking of the Australians in- 
clusively, for after so many ages 
there may be particular cases 
to which general remarks do not 
apply. But, regarding the low 
types, we are told that they, in 
common with other such types 
on the earth, are descended 
from a part of that ancient 
Third Race which went astray 
on the path of evolution and 
took a downward course. Thus 
was originated a race of a low 
type, and it was ensouled by 
Monads who were “not ready” 
to receive a full measure of the 
Manas, but received “only a 
spark,” so that these Monads 
are a stage further back than 
the more advanced ones now on 
earth and will only be able in 
this Manvantara to acquire 
enough intelligence to place 
them, in the next Manvantara, 
on a level with the present stat- 
us of the higher types of hu- 
manity. We must distinguish 
the race from the Monads that 
ensoul it. The race is degen- 
erate and dying out; but the 
Monads are merely as it were 
“baby Egos,” without any ac- 
cumulation of past Karma to 
work off, and thus, as The Se- 
cret Doctrine says, luckier than 

some more intelligent races. 

A writer named Gerland is quoted in The 

Secret Doctrine (Vol. II, p. 779) as follows: 


The statement that the Australian civilization (?) 
indicates a Aigher grade is nowhere more clearly 
proved than here, where everything resounds like the 
expiring voices of a previous and richer age. The 
idea that the Australians have no religion or mytho- 
logy is thoroughly false: But this religion is cer- 
tainly quite deteriorated. 


All the facts — the elaborate grammar, the 
boomerang, etc. — indicate that the race is a 
survival, and not (as the usual theory of hu- 
manity demands) an ascending one. Nor does 
it seem to have followed the prescribed stages 
of human development — hunting, pastoral, 
etc. — school books please note. But, though 
the race is dying out, the Monads that ensoul 
it will pass on to higher races in pursuance of 
the due course of their evolution. STUDENT 
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What is Matter? 

ROFESSOR Mezes’ presidential address 

before the Texas Academy of Science 

was an attempt to spiritualize the uni- 
verse for us, to free us from the dualism of 
mind and matter and substitute a monism of 
mind. The ultimate corpuscles whereof mat- 
ter is built became in his hands specks of con- 
sciousness; but he did not see that he had 
only pushed the duality back a step. 

He points out, not of course newly, that all 
.that we ordinarily call the qualities of matter, 
colors, sounds, tastes, smells and the rest, are 
sensations excited in us by various fine and 
gross motions in matter. 

Then we examine this matter, which seems 
so solid and weighty. We dissect the molecule 
and find atoms; we dissect them and find cor- 
puscles. We examine them and find them to 
be electricity, points of electric charge. But 
can a point of electricity have mass, weight? 
Jt is found that an electric charge moving 
with the velocity of light (which corpuscles 
can) acquires in virtue of its motion the mass 
or weight, the attractibility by the earth, which 
we know it to have. 

So the whole field of matter consists of 
moving electric charges, moving in closed 
paths or in lines. When housed within the 
atom they are moving in closed paths like the 
planets in the solar system. 

But something more is to be said of these 
electric monads than that they move. 


It is also plain that inorganic, or so-called dead 
matter, has, in the way of evolution, developed into 
organic or living matter, and that matter is being 
constantly transformed into living, yes, into con- 
scious, beings; and living and even conscious beings 
are being daily transformed back into mere matter. 


(That last clause needs a qualification.) 


These plain facts of themselves throw not a little 
light on the nature of matter. For they show that 
the constitution and the nature of matter must be 
such as to allow of the development and interchange 
discovered. Matter cannot be very dead, it cannot 
be blankly non-conscious, it would seem, if every- 
where and at all times it is, in the ordinary routine 
of the world, nourishing and stimulating life and 
consciousness. . . . 


А corpuscle, then, is an electric activity. It 
is also a point of consciousness, a rudimentary 
mind; and, when numbers of these are suffi- 
ciently aggregated, first into atoms, then into 
molecules, then into cells, and these into or- 
ganisms with organs, the mind side of the ag- 
gregation becomes very obvious. Consequent- 
{у when we look upon the world and get sen- 
sations, it is a case of (man)-mind looking 
out upon (nature)-mind. So, considering the 
corpuscle as a unit of activity with a subjec- 
tive side, or rather, a unit of subjective activ- 
itv which presents itself to us as objective, 
the Professor says: 


Probably the contribution of evolutionary theory 
to our knowledge of mind that bulks larger than 
any other is the discovery, growing clearer with each 
year of study, that the human mind is also funda- 
mentally just a group of activities, greatly compli- 


cated, mysteriously unified, wonderfully resourceful, 
marvelously progressive, self-conscious moreover, 
and free, and yet at bottom a system of activities, no 
more. 


Here is the dualism quietly introduced. 
* Self-conscious " — can “ just a group of ac- 
tivities” be self-conscious? The self is the 
witness and unifier and employer of the group, 
its soul. And when the group disintegrates, 
this soul, with what it has gained from the 
incarnation, passes into another. It is not dis- 
integrated “into mere matter.” There is a 
* soul” in the center wherever there is an ag- 
gregation, from the molecule upward. . But 
until the human stage this soul is not self- 
conscious, not conscious of its selfness. For 
that consciousness to awaken it must be 
touched by a Divine ray. Then it is man, who 
though nature-living, is not, as man, nature- 
born. STUDENT 


The Earth's Circulations 

HE manner in which the veins of ore 

have been deposited in the earth's crust 

is still a moot point in geology. It is 
connected with several radical questions still 
unsolved. How, for instance, came the oceans? 
It is usually considered that they condensed 
from the clouds of steam that surrounded the 
young planet. But some geologists think that 
they emerged from the depths of the crust by 
way of volcanoes. We know that active vol- 
canoes do vomit steam in vast volumes. 

'The ocean question is involved in the ore- 
vein question. For the newer view of ores is 
that they are deposited from below. The old- 
er view makes the surface waters, on their 
way deeper, dissolve metallic particles froin 
the rocks in the superficial crust layers. 

But this theory does not explain the pre- 
sence of ore-veins at depths much greater 
than this descending water reaches; it does 
not explain how so much metal remains un- 
dissolved by the passing water; and it does 
not explain the fact that some springs appear 
perfectly independent of the local amount of 
rain. Says the geologist Mr. J. F. Kemp: 


All familiar with western and southwestern mining 
regions know as a matter of experience that the 
metaliferous veins are almost always associated with 
intrusive rocks [that is, rocks which were intruded 
in a molten state from below] and that in very many 
cases the period of ore formation can be shown 
to have followed hard upon the entrance of the 
eruptive. 


So the newer view is that the molten rocks, 
forcing their way up from far below, carried 
with them — not water, but the elements of 
water, hydrogen and oxygen as yet unassoci- 
ated, and the elements of acid gases. When 
these got near enough to the surface to be cool 
enough to associate, the resulting hot water 
(owing to the pressure, far above the temper- 
ature of boiling) dissolved the metals from 
the intruding column in which it lived, and 
when in rising it got cooler vet, deposited most 
of what it held in solution. The veins are 
therefore deposited from water coming up 
from below, mainly, and only to a much small- 


er extent from water coming down from the 
suríace. 

May there not be a complete circulation of 
some kind? It is pretty well known now that 
every metal — and indeed every element — is 
not only volatile to some minute extent, but 
is radiating its substance into electrons. These, 
liberated at the surface, would be carried by 
the earth's magnetic currents to the poles — 
how far in, there, we do not know. Оп the 
other hand, the intrusive rocks, reaching the 
level of the underground water, are constant- 
ly being deposited on the surface by means 
of springs and volcanoes. And these rocks 
may be integrated at still deeper levels from 
some more elementary matter of which we 
yet know nothing. In fine, the circulation may 
be from the very interior, even ultimately from 
the center, to the surface, and then in again 
at the poles. 

There is also of course a very much more 
superficial circulation — from the atmosphere 
to the crust and back again. For example a 
fiftieth part of the atmospheric carbon is an- 
nually taken into plant life and returned there- 
from. And the nitrogen, by the action of elec- 
tricity, passes into nitric compounds and is 
washed down — ultimately to return again. In 
addition to which we annually incorporate 
20,000 tons of matter from space — from the 
sun and from meteorites. STUDENT 


Photographing Character 

HE graphologists are evidently going to 

find themselves utterly outdone. Re- 

cent invention has made it possible to 
plot off on smoked paper, as a curved line, 
the exact melody of the vowels of words 
spoken into a phonograph. The tremulous 
curve of the melody of one vowel can be 
spread along upon a yard of paper and its 
minutest inflexions examined. 

In a very general way, the melody picture of 
the same vowel is the same for all speakers 
of it. But there are variations of this general 
line of tone according as the vowel is used in 
interrogation, surprise, grief, deprecation or 
despair. Two persons using the same vowel 
with the same expression, for example aston- 
ishment, will give different lines. And lastly 
the same person at different times, although 
trying to give the vowel the same expression, 
will give different lines. The consonants of 
course, except the fluids, give no melody curve; 
they only interrupt that of the vowel pre- 
ceding. 

These pictures are therefore not only pic- 
tures of prevailing mood and of momentary 
feeling, but of character. No one has yet tried 
to examine them in that light, nor to study 
them as health pictures. But that will not 
now be long. The voice will be found the 
most faithful and undisguisable reflex of char- 
acter. Training it will not help in this con- 
nexion. Whoever wants to make his character 
look better on the smoked paper will have to 
take the trouble to better it in actuality. Sci- 
ence is getting so inconveniently inventive! 

Applicants for posts must look out. C. 
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Cave-Dwellings in Holland 

E the southern part of Limburg, the most 
southern province of Holland, are found 
the only rock formations in the country. 

They include the St. Pietersberg and those at 

Valkenburg and the neighborhood. In some 

of these rocks are cut cave-dwellings as homes 

for the very poor. 


The Eucalypts--- Nature's Laboratory 
"T HE Eucalypts of Australia" is the 
title of a paper in the Scientific Am- 
erican Supplement, which is abstract- 
ed from the Journal of the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry. This paper calls attention to 
the fact that Eucalyptus trees are now being 
planted in parts of America, and in South 
Africa, India, Algeria, Italy, and other places, 
chiefly with the view of supplying hardwood 
for railways, and also with an eye to the 
development of the eucalyptus oil industry and 
the possible creation of an industry in bark 
for tanning. 

There are not less than 200 well defined 
species of eucalypts in Australia, the greater 
number of which have been chemically inves- 
tigated; but very few are familiar to people 
in other countries, and it is for this reason 
that Eucalyptus globulus has obtained so wide 
a reputation, many seedsmen not knowing of 
any other kind. But now one planter in Am- 
erica has 900,000 eucalyptus trees in his for- 
est, among which is not a single specimen of 
E. globulus. In Australia gigantic eucalypts 
occur, one at Marysville in Victoria having 
a circumference of 70 feet and being 150 
feet to the first branch. 

The known constituents of the several oils 
number about thirty, but they do not all occur 
in the product of any one species. It has 
been found that the presence of the different 
constituents is indicated, in the most import- 
ant cases at least, by the peculiar venation 
of the leaves — a characteristic distinction be- 
tween the various species. Three of these 
constituents are pinene (chemically a member 
of the terpene family), eucalyptol, and phel- 
landrene; and, the predominance of each of 
these being accompanied by a characteristic 
venation of the leaf, the genus is thus roughly 
divided into three main groups. 

Economy could be practised by eliminating 
those species which are comparatively useless 
and by taking advantage of two facts — name- 
ly, that young trees yield an oil having the 
same constitution as the mature tree and often 
give a large yield; and that when the trees 
are cut down, fresh shoots readily grow. 
Hence, when the plantation has reached a suit- 
able age, it should be cut and distilled. 

The oil from E. Macarthuri contains a large 
amount of geraniol and has thus a value for 
perfumery; it never contains ecucalyptol or 
bhellandrene, so it can hardly be adulterated 
with other kinds. The young shoots contain 
a larger percentage of oil than the trees, and 
it is of the same kind; so the shoots can be 


cut down by machinery, and used, a fresh 
growth readily appearing. 

E. Staigeriana is another kind that might be 
cultivated, as it yields an oil that could be 
used instead of lemon for flavoring. It smells 
of lemon, and not at all of ordinary eucalyp- 
tus oil; and contains laevo-limonene, whereas 
lemon contains dextro-limonene. 

E. citriodora contains the aldehyde citron- 
ellal, useful for scenting soap; its oil is prac- 
tically constant in composition wherever it is 
grown — а characteristic of the Eucalyptus 
genus, each species of which is remarkably 
faithful to its own characteristics. i 

The eucalyptol species is thẹ most abundant, 
and this constituent occurs in the oils from 
most eucalypts. It is valued in medicine, al- 
though it is not settled yet which is really the 
most valuable constituent for medicinal pur- 
poses. 

So many more interesting aromatic consti- 
tuents are described that the Eucalyptus genus 
seems to be Nature’s manufactory of balsams ; 
and undoubtedly the scientific use of this tree 
has a great future before it. STUDENT 


New Plants for the United States 


HE enterprise of the National Agricul- 
tural Department in scouring the world 
to collect new plants for adaptation in 

the United States is indeed great. Students 
of the natural history of past ages have so 
far almost ignored Man as an agent, for with 
them Man is only a very recent mammal. But 
those who believe in the antiquity and past 
greatness of the human race will surmise that 
Man must have played a considerable part in 
past ages, as now, in modifying the fauna and 
flora of the globe. 

During the past year, an agent of the De- 
partment has explored the little-known regions 
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of southern Siberia, the border of Manchuria, 
the arid mountains west of Pekin, and the 
fertile country between Pekin and Hankau; 
and has sent to the United States over a thou- 
sand living seed and plant specimens for trial. 


"Another agent has brought seeds of the yel- 


low-flowered Siberian alfalfa, and they are 
being tried with promise of success in the 
northwestern States. Toten clover from Nor- 
way, which is extremely hardy, is being tried 
in the Dakotas. 

Rice in 46 varieties has been introduced 
from different parts of the world into the 
South, among them the 100 day rices — early 
sorts which in Japan give crops when ordin- 
ary rices fail. Young stock of Oriental and 
Egyptian matting plants, essential in the mat- 
ting industry, have been secured; and a new 
variety of alfalfa, that will grow through the 
winter in some of the southwestern States, 
has been introduced from Peru. STUDENT 


* Magnetic Wells” 
aq Geological Survey, after examining 
several alleged magnetic wells and 
springs, comes to the conclusion — 
whether rightly or wrongly time will show 
— that there is no truth in the belief that 
the water itself can be magnetic or can mag- 
netize objects immersed in it. The iron cas- 
ings of wells are often magnetic, usually onlv 
sufficiently so to hold up small nails, but some- 
times strongly enough to hold up bolts and 
spikes and to interfere with the use of a stecl 
measuring tape. In other cases there is mag- 
netic ore about. So it is considered that the 
phenomena are due to magnetic induction, and 
in part to previous magnetization of pocket- 
knives, which is common; and that the phe- 
nomena would not occur if the water were 
tested at a distance from the well and with 
objects proved to have no magnetism. Е. 
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Be the lines of the sympathetic 
account of Mme. Guyon, as given on 

the opposite page, the Theosophist 
can read what is the difference, the real dif- 
ference, between life and life. One builds out 
of that rare and priceless material which is 
of the essence of experience and vicissitude 
a Temple of Compassion, not made of hands, 
and which is life's only crown and glory. An- 
other does not. Therein lies the difference, 
clear as day to one who knows and loves 
humanity, though of course unperceived by 
those who have never wished to break the 
bonds of personal aims and desires. 

And yet, what else is life for? Where 
otherwise lieth its purpose? How otherwise 
can the daily panorama be thought of as worth 
while? What a mockery it is, after all, that 
wasting and errant procedure that so many 
call “living”! Unpack the brain of its load 
of information and facts, strip the physical 
of its finery, and, in the majority of cases, 
what have you left? The ten thousand stand 
‘divested, bundles merely of the lighter emo- 
tions and swarming desires. The one, only, 
rises like a steady sun above the horizon, 
clothed in the golden glow of the heart-life. 
because Compassion has been kept as the lode- 
star, the building-stones, the architect, the all. 
Ah — there is a difference, indeed! 

Where many would have grown bitter under 
«rushing pressure, this gentle French Mystic 
‘grew tenderer, sweeter, more compassionate. 
It is plain that the key to soul-progress is 
not to be found in circumstances, as many 
think. These are but the many-barred gate- 
ways, the keys to open which must be brought 
forth from the heart of the one who secks 
admittance, tf they be brought forth ai all. 

What a truth is there! Yet so many whe 
long for the impersonal life think it is only to 
be had through the agency of some great sor- 
row, some awful shock, some spiritual cata- 
clvsm or other, some wild and unnatural re- 
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passion. 


The Growing of a Life 


nunciation like semi-starvation, living in the 
desert, or dabbling in some dangerous and mis- 
understood “ Yoga practices.” What fiend has 
smeared the brains of so many otherwise sen- 
sible people with this blight? Yet are not 
the victims of just this soul-mildew, the very 


TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY 
On turning one down with the plough, in April, 1786 
By Robert Burns 
WEE modest, crimson-tipped flower, 
Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 
For | maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem. 
To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonnie gem. 


Alas! it's no thy neibor sweet, 

The bonnie Lark, companion meet, 

Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet, 
Wi' speckled breast, 

When upward-springing, blythe, to greet 
The purpling east. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 

Upon thy early, humble birth; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce reared above the parent-earth 
Thy tender form. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 

Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise; 

But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies! 


essence of selfishness and decay, to be met 
with everywhere? 

And how simple, how easy, is the real thing! 
It is just to take one's life as one finds it — 
but with this difference, that each event, each 
circumstance or condition, each act, shall be 
made to yield the heart-touch, that in each 
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And the supremest quality: the virtue of virtues, is Com- 
It is “the Law of Laws".— Katherine. Tingley 


shall the heart-appeal be listened for, that 

every moment shall be rich and flowing, vi- 

brant with the consciousness of the brooding 
Soul, of fsvara, the Warrior. It is just to 
distil from the little — or great — daily hap- 
penings the sublimated essence of that love 
which is tenderness, pity, unselfish brooding 
care. All the devils in all the deserts of Chris- 
tendom are less potent to scare into soul- 
strength some hermit than would be a single 
glance from the warm brown eyes of some 
little dumb pet, so filled with gratitude and 
affection, to lift and strengthen one who loved 
life and was ready to be lifted into Com- 
passion. And one who can feel this, whose 
heart beats warm because it can tell pure de- 
votion from its counterfeit, needs no awful 
“tests " — though these may come too; they 
will be met victoriously if they do. 

The twitter of a little wild bird at vour door, 
because you didn't throw out the crumbs as 
you promised and which it has learned to ex- 
pect — what is it that is set aglowing in your 
heart by that? 
passion leaping higher — and what else is this 
life's experience for? Sorrows and "tests " 
and "initiations " will do little if not met in 
that self-same spirit. We may learn from 
them — enough perhaps to avoid planting the 
seeds of certain kinds of errors in the future. 
But that is very limited knowledge and a whole 
life may not suffice to give us the self-pro- 
tective astuteness of the criminal insane. Is 
it worth the cost? 

We may learn to endure — but iron learned 
it long ago, and many a felon can outclass his 
unconvicted brothers in that half-virtue. And 
so with the rest. Апа so with very much of 
that conglomeration that in the world goes by 
the name of “culture.” Not that Theosophy 
would dispense with brain-mind study. On 
the contrary, as the Teachers of Theosophy 
have always pointed ош, the student must pass 
many and difficult tests in brain-mind know- 


Is it not the flame of Com- . 
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ledge, more difficult than vao the outer 
world affords, but it will be kept in its proper 
place. Who would build a mansion to be run 
by the upper servants, the master and owner 
turned out by them into the street? 

Why not be sensible, quenching the "I" 
just a little, if necessary, and aim for life's 
center, the gold, as did Mme. Guyon, true 
"Theosophist that she was? Why not be trust- 
ing and true and just and tender, opening the 
heart’s door so that everything may serve as 
fuel to the true flame? The least among us 
can do as much as that. It is the only pathway 
to growth, the only way to the deeper know- 
ledge, "the only sign of greatness." STUDENT 


Madame Guyon, a French Mystic of the 
Seventeenth Century 

N April 13, 1648, in the reign. of Louis 

XIV, was born in France, of wealthy 

and aristocratic parents, the child who 

later as Madame Guyon became a lamp of fer- 

vent piety to that profligate age and a famous 

teacher of the form of Christian mysticism 
known as Quietism. 

A religious enthusiast at twelve years of 
age, Jeanne Marie Bouvier de la Motte bound 
herself by a solemn vow "ever to aim at the 
highest perfection in the absolute surrender 
of her will to God.” She had almost from 
infancy been under the care of one or another 
order of nuns, and it was but natural that she 
should wish to take the veil herself. But 
this her father forbade, and in a year or two 
the whole manner of her life changed. The 
family moved to Paris, and Jeanne Marie, 
having emerged from a sickly childhood spent 
in the charge of nuns and servants who in no 
wise understood her, found herself amid all 
the fascinations of the brilliant society to 
which by birth she belonged. Moreover, she 
had blossomed out into a very beautiful and 
talented girl. 

When but fifteen she was married, without 
her wishes being in any way considered, to 
M. Guyon, a man nearly forty years old, 
whose affection for her did not take practi- 
cal shape in making her happy for in his 
home he permitted an extremely tyrannical 
older member of his family, his mother, but 
a coarse, avaricious and cruel woman, to re- 
main the ruling spirit. 

From this time Madame Guyon's life was a 
series of vicissitudes which it required the 
greatest fortitude to be able to bear. At first, 
mere girl as she was, she struggled in a sort 
of torpor brought upon her by the change 
to a gloomy, uncongenial and tyrannical at- 
inosphere, but in a few years her deeply relig- 
ious nature asserted itself, and amid trials such 
as have permanently soured many women, this 
natural mystic found "the way within to the 
Light," and at twenty she experienced to a 
degree unknown to the world at large the 
feeling of oneness with Divinity, complete sur- 
render to the Divine Will — the Higher Law, 
Theosophists name it — that inspired in her 
an eager renunciation of the personality and 
a joyous sharing of the higher purposes of 
earth-life. This great realization came to her 
on July 22, 1668 (the season of the Midsum- 
mer Solstice, by the way, was ever held as a 
sacred time spiritually by the ancients), and 
ever afterward this date was regarded by her 
as most significant in her spiritual growth. 


Two years after this she received assurance 
as have other mystics of like earnestness. А 
poorly-clad stranger to whom she offered 
assistance began to speak to her about her 
spiritual life. He spoke as if fully aware of 
her experiences and of the imperfections still 
existing in her nature, exhorting her to per- 
severe in overcoming, and telling her that a 
command had been laid upon her to do so. 
Mme. Guyon was aware that her advisor was 
а higher order of being, and when he dis- 
appeared, strove to retain the impression made 
by his message. 

Through many sorrows and illnesses Mme. 
Guyon was sustained by what she termed 
“the inner light." The supreme trial was a 
period of seven years during which, though 
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tion reminds us of Joan of Arc. She utterly 
disarmed the trained theologian, Dossuet, by 
the simplicity and wisdom of her replies. She 
could not be convicted of heresv; but wher- 
ever she went her teachings had so much in- 
fluence that she was finally imprisoned in the 
Bastile for four years, in solitary confinement 
this time, and then banished for life from 
Paris! In her retirement at Blois she was 
sought by earnest people of all ranks and many 
nationalities. To all she taught that while 
self ruled, God was as naught and the life 
of devotion an impossibility. 

Н. Р. Blavatsky called Madame Guyon “ the 
female counterpart of Iamblichus.” Like the 
great theurgist and Neo-Platonist in the self- 
lessness of her nature and her unity with the 
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she remained as intent as before on self-sur- 
render, the presence of Divinity seemed to be 
withdrawn from her, leaving a sense of ter- 
rible desolation. She persevered dutifully, 
however, and her inner joy and assurance re- 
turned on the 22nd of July, twelve years after 
her first experience of it. 

After her husband’s death Mme. Guyon de- 
voted herself more intently to the spiritual wel- 
fare of all who came to her. She remained a 
member of the Church, but she was in no way 
bound by its creed or forms, and followed her 
own light to the extent of openly protesting 
against the actions of a priest whose evil in- 
tentions her extraordinary insight into hvpo- 
critical human nature enabled her to perceive. 

Her “heretical” teachings, and her book, 
А Short Method of Prayer, soon excited ad- 
verse comment among the clerics, and a life 
of persecution was henceforth her lot. She 
went from place to place, saw her friends im- 
prisoned for their beliefs, was finally shut up 
in a convent on the authority of a lettre de 
cachet for eight months, but was released bv 
order of Louis XIV, who ordered an investi- 
gation of her teachings. 

Madame Guyon's behavior under persecu- 


Higher Law, she was like him also in the sen- 
sible view she took of psychic phenomena. 
She herself had many wonderful visions and 
dreams; she was able, it is authoritatively 
stated, to temper the severity of the weather; 
she could foretell events; but it is worthy of 
note that her autobiography abounds in warn- 
ings of the illusions to which such experiences 
may lead. Far-seeing Mme. Guyon! Hers 
was the rare balance of the true inystic. 

Her “ inner light " shed itself upon practical 
affairs. It led her to scorn none of the duties 
of her place in life as woman, wife, and 
mother. She excelled in common sense. We 
read of the confidence with which she inspired 
those about her. So sure were people of her 
disinterestedness and her ability that often her 
decision in legal matters was relied upon abso- 
lutely by contesting parties in a suit, har- 
monious arrangements being effected entirely 
through her. Women of the twentieth cent- 
ury, blest in that they have Theosophy to 
enlighten them, must see in Madame Guyon a 
noble worker, who, amid the shadows of big- 
otry and the temptations of a profligate age, 
learned to love the Higher Law and in it to 
abide with a beneficent tranquility. STUDENT 
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Christmas Day, 1907, in Lomaland 
HRISTMAS Day, 1907, brought to all 
hearts in Lomaland a joy sweeter and 
deeper than these hearts had ever be- 
fore known. The voices which rang out on 
all sides with * Merry Christmas" had a note 
never heard before, even in this home of peace 
and gladness, and every face beamed. All felt 
that the happiest combination of events ima- 
ginable was going to make that a memorable 
day. 

For Katherine Tingley returned to Loma- 
land on Christmas morning, from her long 
journey in America and Europe, and when the 
students were assembled in the stately palace 
of Santa Claus which suddenly appeared in 

` full readiness for the Christmas festival, they 
saw a living picture which none of them will 
ever forget. It was Lotus-Mother with all the 
little Raja Yogas grouped around her, all 
pressing close to her, so happy that every heart 
must have grown larger to be able to hold the 
happiness. The grown-ups who watched this 
scene in silent joy realized from something in 
Lotus-Mother’s eyes as she greeted the chil- 
dren that a great work had been done in 
spreading joy wherever she had been, and 
that though she had given, and given, and 
given from her great heart, there was more 
than ever left still to give — the very spirit 
of Christmas was there! 

In this beautiful palace of Santa Claus 
North and South and East and West had been 
so blended that one felt the whole world re- 
presented, and this feeling grew as the signi- 
ficant scenes of the festival were enacted. One 
moment you would have thought you had been 
carried back to some stately hall in Old Eng- 
land where the Yule log was burning; but the 
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next a waving palm, top heavy with rich 
brown fruit, or a flaming branch of poinsettia, 
or most of all the children's faces and the gen- 
eral air of serenity brought you back to Loma- 
land. But I believe that those present that 
evening sent many golden boats laden with 
heart force speeding to every quarter of the 
globe, as the representatives of different coun- 
tries, duly heralded, appeared at this interna- 
tional center of Brotherhood work offering 
greetings and gifts to the Lotus-Mother and her 
workers. It would have delighted you to see 
the old-time ceremonial observed by Santa 
Claus and the grace and the heartfelt grati- 
tude with which every- 
one turned to greet Lotus- 
Mother among her Lotus- 
Buds. 

The evening was a ser- 
ies of beautiful pictures 
from the moment when 
at a signal the children 
poured in through the 
arched entrances singing 
joyously, to the close 
when Santa Claus com- 
manded his aides to dis- 
pense gifts to all and the 
whole palace was agog 
with merriment and with 
swiftly-passing, well-laden 
young helpers. 

There were surprises, 
many of them. One was 
when stools were placed 
and the tiniest tots des- 
cended from their place 
close to  Lotus-Mother, 
seated themselves sedate- 


ly, and with the utmost sim- 
plicity and clearness of enun- 
ciation recited in Symposium. 
We are all familiar with the 
idea of children being “ little 
philosophers " in Lomaland. 
Katherine Tingley has taught 
us that the little ones can 
respond to much higher and 
deeper teachings than are 
usually given them; but we 
did not yet know that from 
such young lips could fall 
with such ease and under- 
standing the beautiful sen- 
tences which contain those 
teachings of wisdom needed 
by the world. It was evident 
however, that to the little 
ones it was the most natural 
thing. Each one was follow- 
ing the thread of the Sym- 
posium; each one had al- 
ready the little Teacher with- 
in awakened and was hap- 
py to share the great thoughts 
that have nourished his own 
heart-life. 

Just when every one pre- 
sent thought everything must have happened 
there was a stretching and straining at the 
stage entrance and then a burst of delighted 
applause, as the Man from Japan appeared, 
leading his elephant — a most uncommonly 
wise and talented animal, really gifted with 
more intelligence than any one man has, as 
became evident when be responded to the 
orders of his guide, doing tricks and giving 
answers that required, one would think, a 
human mind. Of course the children had to 
have rides on the elephant's back, and it was 
quite in accord with the rest of the festival 
when this stately animal swung around with 
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his little passen- 
gers, directed by 
his most warlike 
looking but appar- 
ently also gentle 
keeper. These 
Orientals, man 
and beast, stayed 
several days in 
Lomaland, and 
won their way in- 
to the hearts of 
all. 

So many heart- 
touches had been 
given to all the 
Christmas prepar- 
ations in Loma- 
land, and as said 
above such a won- 
derful combina- 
tion of events 
marked the day, 
that it was no 
wonder that glad- 
ness reigned. Not 
soon will any one 
who had glimpses 
of these prepara- 
tions forget them. 
Every day could 
have been seen 
many groups of 


girls on the sunny piazzas, singing as they 
worked together, fashioning their gifts; tiny 
maids taking turns at knitting at some bright 
wool; busy boys whose training in handicrafts 
had given them the power to make many a 
well-wrought offering for parents, teachers, 


and companions. The Lo- 
maland touch has made of 
Christmas giving a giving 
of oneself, and the skill 
and originality developed 
by Ràja Yoga training finds 
a joyous vent at Christmas- 
tide. For weeks before 
Christmas the opportunity 
for doing gracious deeds 
found a glad response in 
the Raja Yogas, and re- 
vealed to them the season's 
magic. 

Above all, however, what 
made the Christmas joy 
so sweet was the knowledge 
that the Teacher, the War- 
rior, the Mother, had gone 
forth and had returned, 
leaving in the hearts of 
those in far-off lands the 
healing of her compassion- 
ate touch. The joy of all 
those thus blessed came to 
swell the hearts in Loma- 
land at this Christmastide 
which was indeed an inter- 
national festival. GENTIAN 
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Who wisely sings, 
Will sing as they; 


THE birds must know 


The common air has generous wings, 
Songs make their way.— Selected 
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Mules 

O you know, 
dear child- 

ren, that a 
"stupid" mule can 
be a real friend in 
helping its rider 
over obstacles and 
through difficult- 
ies? What mules 
most dread (in 
Morocco) is bog- 
land or quicksand. 
Should one mule 
see the one he is 
following step on 
ground at all soft, 
he quickly decides 
on a little détour. 
In fording rivers, 
they trust, usually, 
to the head mule 
driver, who wades 
in first апа feels 
the bottom care- 
fully with his long 
staff. They can 
climb an almost 
impassable road 
with great bould- 
ers, holes, and of- 
ten mud worn and 
dried into stair- 


cases. At one time they had to pass through 
a lane of stiff mud reaching above the stir- 
rups; they did not hesitate or follow each 
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other, but just walked straight in with a de- 
termined air as if to get it over as quickly 
as possible. It was done in real Raja Yoga 


style! Before engaging a 
mule, it is kind to insist 
on seeing the saddle off, in 
case he has a sore back, 
which would account for a 
"stupid mule" F. J. В. 


A New Mountain 


“ NEW mountain!" 
This was the cry 
of the Raja Yoga 

Tots one morning in last 

week, when the sky was 

clearer and bluer than ever 
after the rain. Away to 
the north, across the bay 
and above the dark line of 
hills, rose а snow-white 
peak they had never seen 
before. How delighted they 
were! They are so inter- 
ested to find geography out 
of doors as well as in the 
class-room on the great 

globe. And here was “a 

new mountain" right be- 

fore their eyes, beautiful 
in all its dazzling white- 

ness against the skv! Р.К. 
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The Theosophical Forum in Isis Theater 
S a n D i i f o r n i a 


[THE usual Sunday evening meeting at Isis The- 
ater, San Diego, was postponed last week until the 
following Sunday, on account of the inclemency of 
the weather. Mr. H. T. Edge will resume his in- 
teresting course of lectures on the Bible.] ` 


Influence of the Brain on Criminology 

HE influence of Theosophical ideas is 

permeating thought everywhere, so that 

we find publications which cater for 
the popular taste providing their readers with 
ideas that a few years ago would have been 
too bold and unorthodox. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the result is curious, as in the case of 
an article on the influence of the brain in 
connexion with criminology, which recently 
appeared in a London paper. This is one of 
those illustrated journals which seem to be 
always strictly orthodox to the views of the 
day. Consequently, in an interview with a 
brain expert, we find the attempt to be loyal 
at once to popular views about science and 
popular religious prejudices, with a resulting 
mixture of incompatible views. The Doctor 
is represented as saying: 

1 consider it the most hopeful part of all my re- 
searches that they have helped to demonstrate both 
the existence of the soul and the possibility and 
probability of its continued existence after death. 
|... The soul. is a superstructure of the mind; and 
so, according to the laws of the conservation of 
energy, the soul is bound to go on living. We must 
treat the soul as the highest form of energy. 


The part of the interview, however, which 
precedes this, is such as to give a different 
impression. The interviewer leads off with 
some loose rhetoric about all the joys and sor- 
rows of mankind lying within that gray mat- 
ter, and the issues of eternity being concealed 
beneath a thin coating of bone; and then: 


Upon the healthy activity of the cortical layer, 
and its proper number of cells, depends our success 
in this world and our happiness in the next. Re- 
member this, there is no separation between the 
mind and the brain, and the whole question of 
responsibility depends upon the pyramidal layer or 
the cortical department of the brain. 


Then he enumerates different grades of en- 
ergy in the human organism, beginning with 
muscular motion, passing upwards to nervous 
energy as manifested in nerve-cells, and end- 
ing with a still higher form of energy con- 
nected with the “ association cells.” 


This is feebly represented in the lower creation, 
but it is a special feature of the human brain, and 
is connected with mind, thought, memory, emotion, 
ideation. The question now arises—has the Great 
Architect completed his work? Is he finite? Can 
he do nothing except what is easily understood by 
the human mind? The human mind is a miracle, 
but is it the end? We have every reason to be- 
lieve it is not, because there is no science in which 
we have reached the ultimate goal of its capacity. 
There is every reason,then, to believe that there is 
something beyond the mind, and something built on 
the mind, just as the mind is built on the brain. ... 

The soul means the higher developinent of the 
man or the ego. If there is no such thing as soul, 
that means that we are the finality of what is 
falsely and  unscientifically termed “Creation,” 


which is an absurd position, scientifically untenable, 
because we know that in physical science we are 
only on the outer fringe of knowledge. 


Then, comparing man to a seed, which re- 
quires to be nourished in order that the life 
in it may come forth, he concludes: 


The same is true of the spirit. If a man neg- 
lects the nourishment of his soul, how can it pos- 
sibly live? 


In commenting on this article let us take 
first the ideas quoted about the superiority of 
the soul. It is gratifying to know that the 
Doctor's researches have led him to the con- 
clusion that the soul is superior to the body 
and survives it, because it shows that he has 
been candid and logical; to no other con- 
clusions could such researches, logically and 
candidly conducted, have possibly led. But 
one cannot overlook the fact that we are tacit- 
lv left to assume that his researches also sup- 
port the orthodox theological views. No 
doubt unreflecting minds will be satisfied to 
accept this assumption and congratulate them- 
selves that they can claim kinship of intellect 
with a great expert without sacrificing their 
religious orthodoxy. But others will be want- 
ing to push the reasoning further. So we may 
ask how the researches can prove the survival 
of the soul without also proving its pre-exist- 
ence, reminding people that the only alterna- 
tive is to believe that the soul and body, com- 
mencing together, do not end together. We 
may also ask why, if the soul survives the 
mind because it is superior to it, the mind 
does not also survive the body; the same 
reasoning holds in both cases. Then, since 
the soul precedes and survives the mind, and 
the mind precedes and survives the body, we 
have already enough new ideas to compel an 
alteration of theological dogmas. The fact 
of course is that the doctor's admissions lead 
up directly to the Theosophical teachings and 
not to the theological dogmas. 

In the first part of tlie article much stress 
is laid on the importance of the cerebral cor- 
tex in criminology. When this is sound, we 
are told, the man has mental and moral bal- 
ance and is responsible; when it is diseased 
he is a criminal and reprobate, not responsible 
for his actions. But this cortical layer is 
surely nothing more than a mass of cells, 
fluids and fibers, in a state of continual flux, 
ever dying, ever reborn, as the destructive and 
upbuilding processes of the bodv go on. How 
then can such an impermanent thing dominate 
the mind, which we are told is superior to the 
body, or the soul which is superior to the 
mind?  Clearlv, according to the reasoning 
given, the disease must have its seat either in 
the mind or the soul. For, if we say that a 
diseased cortex will continually vitiate and re- 
vitiate the mind, then we run counter to the 
statement that the mind is superior to the body. 

Where is the actual seat of the disease? It 
is not in the body, as shown; it is not in the 
mind, for that is the sufferer and is over- 
powered by the influence, so that a mere ap- 


peal to the patient's intelligence is not sufh- 
clent. Clearly another thing, or several other 
things, besides the body, mind and soul are 
needed for the explanation. Then again, 
whence do the changing atoms of the body 
come and what is it that causes them to keep 
on building themselves up in the same vitiated 
form? The answer to both these questions is 
to be found in the Theosophical teachings 
about the other "principles" that go to make 
up man's lower nature. The disease inheres 
in a part of the man which is bevond the 
physical, but yet lower than his mind; in this 
it lies stored up like the life in a seed, ever 
sprouting up afresh from its root, as fast as 
the branches are lopped off, and continuing 
to reproduce itself in the cortex as long as 
the stored up energy of the germ remains. 

The Doctor makes a plea for the more 
scientific treatment of morally diseased per- 
sons, and for regarding them as patients ra- 
ther than as criminals. But we must work at 
:both ends; moral treatment is necessary, and 
perhaps we have erred in the past, not in giv- 
ing moral treatment, but in not giving the 
right kind. The soul being superior to the 
mind, and the mind to the body, it stands to 
reason that these higher principles must be 
brought into activity if the whole svstem is 
'to be cured. We may help the patient by 
physiological treatment, but we must work 
and work away at him morally and mentally 
until that seed of deformity in his astral or 
psychic nature is all exhausted, and not be 
discouraged if he shows no response for some 
time. We can arouse the reformative power, 
and it will work, even if silently at first. 

Alcoholism and dissipation in our ancestors leave 
a scar on their progeny. Alcohol has been proved 
by experiment to exert a most deteriorating influence 
on progeny, and I have known a pyramidal layer 
So destroyed by alcohol as to be less than half its 
proper depth. Alcohol puts out of action the pre- 
frontal arc of the brain, which is the last and high- 
est piece of architecture. It is the seat of control. 
Destroy that and you have as the result a per- 
son who cannot help being a criminal. There is 
in fact no such thing as freewill except in the per- 
fectly normal brain. 


Of course, as said before, the disease caused 
by this alcoholism lies deeper than the brain, 
for the brain is continually reproduced in the 
same diseased mold. And the fact that a 
person with a diseased cortex (pyramidal 
layer) has no responsibility does not mean 
that his pyramidal layer causes responsibility ; 
it merely means. that a person with no respon- 
sibility will have a diseased pyramidal layer. 
The physical deformity is the outcome of Ше 
inner deformity. If it were only the brain 
that were diseased, the cure would be short 
and easv; the trouble is the self-reproducing 
stored up fund of disease. Hence such crim- 
inals can only be kept under care and treated 
with great patience. The great need of course 
is to abolish the conditions of lite by which 
such persons are produced, but above all to 
awaken the slumbering Soul. STUDENT 
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Wanted — а New Literature 
EFORE the mind's eye of one who is 
serving and serving because there is no 
other thing on earth worth doing, there 
come times when the needs of humanity — the 
‘yet unvoiced, perhaps even unfelt needs — rise 
like a company of souls and pass by as in line 
for review. And the feeling is that of the 
sower who stands beside some vast, fertile, yet 
unsown field and sees in imagination what will 
be the golden glory of harvest-time if the seed 
be scattered broadcast then and there. One 
wholly ignorant of nature's laws might not 
have this feeling nor would he rise of himself, 
spurred on by the urge to plant, to plant, to 
plant, for those whom he does not know, per- 
haps, and may never see. 
But that argues not that 
needs which only some fu- 
ture harvest-time can an- 
swer are dim imaginings. 
It merely argues the exist- 
ence of one more clod in 
a world of souls. 

The student of Theoso- 
phy in looking over the 
field of literature — more 
particularly poesy — finds 
himself in the grasp of 
just such feelings as beset 
and urge the true sower 
who stands, in seed-plant- 
ing time, on the edge of 
his unsown fields. Still 
more keenly, more рго- 
phetically, will he feel this 
when the din of present- 
day criticism reaches his 
ears, with its so many 
theories, so many argu- 
ments, so many differen- 
ces of opinion. There would seem to be, in 
fact, one point of agreement only — this, that 
our presses print too many books and our 
writers write too much. The appeal (and with 
some show of justice) is for fewer books and 
more wisely-chosen ones, our critics declar- 
ing that our young folk particularly are in 
danger of getting lost if not, so to speak, 
drowned, in the literary ocean at present 
threatening us all with inundation. 

Strangely, for the Theosophist believes in 
simplicity in all things, this is exactly the point 
upon which we take issue. There is not too 
much writing, there never has been and never 
will be — of the right kind. There certainly 
is, of the wrong kind, the irresponsible, the 
negative, the useless and the dispensable. But 
the qüality that condemns these is a most 
subtle one, so subtle that only the few see 
how tainted with it are many of the greatest 
writings of our poets, those so great that in 
spite of the taint we keep and read and love 
their works and shall do so. It is the taint 
of a wrong philosophy of life, a philosophy 
that sits and weeps on the edges of graves that 
it so wishes it hadn’t made! that finds life 
insupportable but a necessity, existence a prob- 
lem hopeless of solution, yet withal an artistic 


old ruin that warms the cockles of any artist's 
heart, of course — and so the play keeps on. 
If this seems like over-statement of fact, look 
into any anthology and then do a simple sum 
in algebra. What proportion of the poems 
voice a wholesome, optimistic, just, sane, self- 
less and courageous philosophy of life? What 
proportion of them lift love above the plane of 
Rosalys’ eyebrows or Phyllis’ selfish little 
smile? How many enunciate compassion with- 
out a sanctimonious lisp that makes us hate it? 
How many touch the great problems of the 
day with any true understanding, with real, 
divine fervor, with that love that would lay 
down its life for a friend? Some, yes — but 
how few are they! Even the lyrics of Tenny- 
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son, that master of musical verse, are filled, 
many of them, with a sadness that leaves its 
impress on the reader for hours, and without 
any lift out of it. Take that one which critics 
hold almost loveliest of all, musically: 


'Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depths of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy autumn-fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more! 


Dear as remembered kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, апа wild with all regret; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more. 


A very unpoetic person might remark, 
* Hm, rather Шу spent days they must have 
been!" What a lesson! We may justify it, 
as we forgive and understand the dissonance 
of a passing-tone in music, as placed in 
The Princess, in which, it must be admitted, 
the poet strikes a rarely wholesome balance 
anent the “woman question." But where en- 
countered there once by a reader it is probably 
met scores of times as an isolated bit in our 
* Collections" and “Anthologies.” and the 
writer has heard it recited at church socials 


by sentimental children of fifteen! How much 
more would the joy-note do to shape wisely 
a budding life — for our young folk will have 
poetry as they zeil? have music, of some kind, 
and drama and art. Why not give them the 
optimistic as well as the pure? To mention 
but one more—and the admittedly great 
works of our masters of poesy are purposely 
chosen, for these have set the measure for the 
multitude — Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel, one 
of the most poetic poems, if one may use the 
expression, that ever pen put upon paper: 

The Blessed Damozel leaned out 

From the gold bar of Heaven; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 

Of waters stilled at even; 

She had three lilies in her 
hand, 
And the stars in her hair 
were seven, 


But at the end the lov- 
er for whom the Blessed 
Damozel waits doesn’t 
come to heaven, and she 
falls aweeping and passes, 
drowned in despair! How 
much were it greater had 
Rossetti touched, even ev- 
er so lightly, upon the 
ideal of woman's power 
to rise above personal love 
to the heights of divine 
compassion, of service to 
all? No, there are not too 
many writers; but there 
are too many dipping their 
pens into mouldy ink, 
there are too many still 
hugging despairs and sick- 
ening personal memories 
and that lusty, wriggling 
mental brood that hates the зип. And all this, 
with the whole earth turning sunward, with 
educators and parents everywhere searching 
with microscopes aíter something optimistic 
and joy-bringing in poesy for the children they 
guide! What has become of the Light that 
inspired the Odyssey, with its final joy, recon- 
ciliation, victory, reunion, its mystical “ Cov- 
enant of Peace"? It is the theme eternal, 
but where are our poets today that they per- 
ceive it, touch it, understand it, if at all, only 
in some fragment here or there? Has phil- 
osophy gone astray — or are minds more err- 
ant than once? 

The decades pass swiftly. Before we know 
it the need, now recognized by the few, will 
be felt, bitterly, urgently felt, by the many. 
And it will be met. There is today, as half 
the world knows, an immense prose literature 
along lines of Theosophy. But, as very few 
so far know, there is in the building an equallv 
immense literature on lines of the highest 
poetic and dramatic expression. 

Those who love humanity are building and 
storing against the dav when men in despair 
and soul-want will turn to them and call. And 
when the world demands a new literature, be- 
hold, it will be at hand. Loxaraxp STUDENT 
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Theology vs. Science 
SOUTHERN paper re- 
ports a sermon in which 
the speaker vindicates the 
Bible against science by showing 
the shortcomings of science. His 
case would be strong, for science 
has many shortcomings, were it 
not for the fact which he ap- 
pears to have ignored, that the  . 
Bible also has many shortcom- 
ings — or rather, one should say, the Bible as 
expounded by ecclesiastics. Almost all his 
points against science cut both ways. 

For instance, he says that scientists are not 
agreed, leaving us to infer that theologians are 
agreed. Next he says that the Bible states 
that “In the beginning God created the heav- 
ens and the earth." He makes no allusion to 
the fact that the word here translated “ God " 
is the Hebrew elohim meaning “ gods," and 
not the word Jahveh or Jehovah, which occurs 
elsewhere and is also translated “ God." Other 
systems of cosmogony, from which the an- 
cient Hebrew writings have been derived, show 
us that the word "gods" refers to the forma- 
tive powers that caused the evolution of the 
worlds out of primordial chaos. 

Next we have a story that Lyell, the geolo- 
gist, unearthed from the Nile Delta a piece 
of pottery that must have been thirty thousand 
years old; and that it was afterwards dis- 
covered to be a piece of modern Roman pot- 
tery. This is followed by the statement that 
scientists have given up the idea that Niagara 
must be 35,000 years old, and have concluded 
that the past rate of cutting back must have 
been faster than the present, so that Niagara 
is only seven or eight thousand years old. 
(Even so, it must have begun one or two thou- 
sand years before man's history began, accord- 
ing to this preacher's chronology!) He gives 
one or two other instances of mistakes or al- 
leged mistakes in computation of time; but 
what about the simply countless instances he 
does not give? Has the whole scientific and 
historical world really come to the conclusion 
that man did not exist before 4004 в. c.? The 
preacher says: “The Bible does -teach that 
man's history on the earth began about 6000 
years ago. We get this from Biblical chron- 
ology." Biblical chronology, formed by add- 
ing up the ages of the patriarchs and taking 
the Creation and Deluge stories in their lit- 
eral dead-letter sense! 

Next the scientific views on evolution are 
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attacked, it being stated that many of the most 
prominent of these are unsupported by facts, 
and that scientists are now giving them up. 
It is added that there is a tendency for the 
pendulum to swing the other way and for 
scientists to tell us we are degenerating and 
shall become animals; and indeed some writ- 
ers have lately been developing the theory of 
degeneration. But do these presumptive fail- 
ures of science vindicate orthodoxy? Has it 
anything better to tell us about the origin of 
man? If so, let it tell us. 

The best this preacher can do is to give the 
idea that the intellect of man is so feeble that 
he must fall back on the old theological inter- 
pretations of the English translation of an 
ancient Hebrew Genesis myth, and on the 
group of dogmas and traditions that have 
accumulated during the Middle Ages. But 
Theosophy can show people how to understand 
their Bible without either turning it into an 
incredible story or rejecting it altogether. If 
regarded as simply one of the numerous pre- 
sentments of the universal Wisdom-Religion, 
and studied along with other presentments of 
the same, we can arrive at the essential truths 
with regard to the Genesis of worlds, the orig- 
in of man, and evolution. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, it is instructive to observe that with relig- 
ion and science mutually undoing themselves, 
the ground is left clear for the Theosophical 
teachings. After all, the theology of the day 
is too poor an affair to weigh in the balance 
against our science. For even if the latter 
connote no more than our brain-percepts and 
concepts of matter, it is at least — or it aims 
to be— both spatially and chronologically on 
a cosmic scale of breadth. While the former 
— connoting mainly medieval brain-adumbra- 
tions as to the creative mind underlying life's 
phenomena — is constructed upon a scale so 
paltry as to merit little more than the respect- 
ful attention due to our fleeting hallucina- 
tions. The tribal gods of some so-called sav- 
age races have more dignity about them than 


a god who created this particu- 
lar little planet out of nothing 
a few centuries ago, found he 
had blundered badly, and then 
sent his son to be killed to ap- 
pease his own wrath against his 
creatures for doing what they 
could not help; and after this 
pre-arranged murder, allowed 
the remaining creatures to plead 
that event in extenuation of their 
own short-comings. Many vast libraries have 
been filled with the writings of well-meaning 
but unphilosophical religious sentimentalists 
in the effort to erect this crude medieval 
theme into a philosophy called theology, but 
without success. The human heart cries out 
for knowledge—and has been heard. STUDENT 


The Theosophical Interpretation 
of the Bible 
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HRIST'S esoteric teachings have been lost and 
C all we have is a lot of dogmas built on 
the exoteric. АП teachers had esoteric 
schoóls. Many of the other teachers have left re- 
cords of their teachings, couched in symbolical lan- 
guage. What has become of the esoteric teachings of 
Jesus? We shall find if we read the historians that 
many books were hunted up and burned in the early 
centuries. Theosophy comes to revive the doctrine 
of the Christos. 

“The Gnostics had many of the Essenean ideas, 
and the Essenes had their ‘greater’ and ‘minor’ mys- 
teries at least two centuries before our era.” (Isis 
Unv. п, 42) In Ephesus flourished the greatest 
school of the Gnostics, wherein were taught the ab- 
struse Oriental speculations and the Platonic philo- 
sophy. Had not the Christians burdened themselves 
with the revelations of a little nation, and accepted 
the Jehovah of Moses, the Gnostic ideas would never 
have been termed heresies; once relieved of their 
dogmatic exaggerations, the world would have had 
a religious system based on pure Platonic philosophy. 

The Rev. Thos. Taylor says that the Eleusinian 
Mysteries had the sacrament of. the Lord’s Supper 
as the most august of the ancient pagan ceremonies, 
and that it was observed by the Athenians every fifth 
year in honor of Ceres (bread) and Bacchus (wine), 
who have given us their bodies to eat and their 
blood to drink. 

Some day not far distant people will wake up to the 
tremendous imposition that has been practised upon 
the human race, since they went about destroying the 
ancient teachings, and got instead a mixture of Per- 
sian, Jewish and Egyptian. Then they talk about 
the wonderful beauty of Christianity; it is as if one 
took away your inheritance, returned you one per ` 
cent, and asked you to rejoice about it. OBSERVER 
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From * THE SPHINX" 
James Russell Lowell 
THE meaning of all things іп as— 
Yea, in the lives we give our souls— doth lie; 
Make, then, their meaning glorious 
By such a life as need not fear to die! 
There is no heart-beat in the day, 
Which bears a record of the smallest deed, 
But holds within its faith alway 
That which in doubt we vainly strive to read. 
— Selected 


Ideals of Prosperity 
T popular comic emblem of prosperity 
and happiness — that of a bloated indi- 
vidual wearing diamonds, smoking a 
large cigar, and exuding dollars — is a gross 
exaggeration, but an exaggeration of some- 
thing that actually exists. It is a burlesque, 
but a burlesque of what? 

In our ideals of happiness we should not 
perhaps wish to be quite so fat as the man in 
the cartoon; still we should like to be com- 
fortably developed. We might not make а 
point of dining off actual gold, but we should 
certainly like to keep a good table. In a word, 
material prosperity plays the chief part in 
most people’s ideas of happiness. Even many 
more refined natures, to whom the coarser 
pleasures do not appeal, still cherish an ideal 
none the less sensuous because quieter. Is 
humanity but grown up children whose idea 
of joy is more sugar than is good for them? 

But fortunately for our real happiness, our 
destiny does not depend upon the vain hanker- 
ings of our deluded mind. The real liver 
of the life is the Soul — that is, the real Self, 
the undeluded mind that lies back of the flit- 
ting images thrown up by our desires and im- 
aginings; and it has other objects than the 
gratification of physical or mental pleasures. 

In judging of the comparative prosperity 
and happiness of different people's lives, we 
use the false standard of our imperfect know- 
ledge and shallow ideals. Viewed from the 
point of view of the Soul, fortune and misfor- 
tune are very differently judged. In history 
we read of great men going through a series 
of painful experiences and disappointments ; 
and the narrative is often accompanied with 
moralizings on the vanity of human wishes. 
Yet, from the Soul's point of view, their life 
was fuller, richer, and more fraught with real 
happiness than the life of the shallower and 
more "prosperous" man who meets with recog- 
nition and favor. 

These truths have always been recognized, 
but our religious and scientific theories of life 
do not give them the proper support. АП 
the experience gained by the Soul during an 
eventful life would be wasted, if the life ended 
with the grave, or if the Soul never had fur- 
ther opportunity for realizing itself in similar 
spheres. The prospect of extinction or that 
of heaven destroys in man the incentive to 


effort. If he realized that his Soul is immortal, 
and that he will have other opportunities of 
testing life as a human being on earth, he 
would deem it worth while to persevere in his 
efforts to master the mysteries of life. He 
would find a deep and unfailing happiness in 
the conquest of his destructive passions, in 
acquiring more and more self-control and ex- 
perience, in expanding his mind in every direc- 
tion; knowing that at death the work would 
be but laid aside for a time, to be resumed as 
we resume our daily avocations. Hence man 
would find his happiness in the realization oí 
the best within him, in the gradual unfolding 
of the beauties of his own Soul. He would 
feel that any sphere in which he might find 
himself was the one best fitted to enable him to 
achieve the real purposes of his life, and he 
would seek to adapt himself inwardly to the 
circumstances of that sphere. 

Such an ideal of happiness may seem vision- 
ary and unreal, because, do what we will, we 
cannot get away from the customary picture 
of life or imagine a condition of society in 
which things would be different. Hence the 
picture of the man who seeks happiness within 
himself may present itself as that of a dreary 
stoic engaged in making the best of a bad busi- 
ness. But there must be many simple people 
who do not know they have any philosophy of 
life at all, and yet who approach most nearly 
to the true ideal of contentment, finding a joy 
and peace coming from an unknown source 
within, and little troubled with desires, ambi- 
tions and anxieties. 

It is difficult to realize how much false reli- 
gious teaching and false philosophy have done 
to keep mankind back from advancing to truer 
ideals of life, and what mankind might achieve 
with truer philosophy to take the place of 
these false ideals. The orthodox theological 
views put a premium upon anxiety for per- 
sonal welfare, and the Churches are generally 
allied with the cause of worldly interests. 
Science is wholly concerned with material life 
and throws no illuminating ray upon the mys- 
teries of our inner life. 

But, knowing that happiness depends prin- 
cipally on the health and balance of our inner 
nature, should we not study the laws of that 
inner nature that we may know how to gain 
and maintain that inner health which means 
peace? ' 

Riches are but a poor symbol of true wealth. 
True wealth is the abundance of that inner 
vitality which can raise us above the afflictions 
that beset us from external sources; it is the 


‘realization of a bounteous life from within. 


Upon this we should set our ideals of happi- 
ness and prosperity, not upon the mere props 
and substitutes which offer themselves in lieu 
of it. But first it is essential that mankind 
should acquire a fuller realization of its spir- 
itual life and become more aware of its own 
divinity. And this will come in proportion as 
we advance from the narrow creeds of theo- 
logy and physical science towards the broad 
light of the Wisdom-Religion. E. 


Brotherhood 
ROTHERHOOD grows deeper and broad- 
er in one's conception as one goes deeper 
into the study of Theosophy. Its mean- 
ing grows upon one, and the reality of its exist- 
ence as “a fact in nature," as the Constitution 


of the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEO- 
SOPHICAL ЅОСІЕТҮ states it to be. There ıs 
brotherhood everywhere in the 'Theosophic 
scheme of life — without and within. All pro- 
ceed from the One Great Life and when the 
purpose of the coming forth is accomplished, 
unto It all will return with the garnered ex- 
perience of the aeons of time.  Proceeding 
from One there is kinship in origin, and speak- 
ing of humanity as one people with a like 
destiny of ultimate perfection, we are brothers 
journeying together to the same great goal. 
And the more we observe life, and think, the 
more we can see the actuality of the propo- 
sitions of Theosophy. 

But to really grasp the reality of Brother- 
hood demands action, as well as a mental ac- · 
quiescence. It demands a line of conduct that 
will square with this foundation truth of life. 
It belongs to the Heart-Doctrine expressed 
in the “golden rule,” which needs a more 
practical application to our daily lives than it 
usually receives. 

We most of us feel hurt when a bad motive 
is imputed to our actions, but do we never err 
in that respect ourselves? Then why complain? 
If we plant the seeds of criticism, we must 
reap them, it is the harvest of the seed we our- 
selves sowed, and so on throughout the list. 
Are we really so foolish as to think we can 
get outside the laws of the universe if they 
don’t happen to suit our personal views? No, 
the laws are fixed, but we can change our 
views and our attitude. Substitute “ give ” for 
“get,” and you will take the first step in Bro- 
therhood. The attitude of mind to all men 
should be one of friendliness, The name given 
in love to William Q. Judge, the Theosophical 
Teacher, by those who best knew his life of 
service to humanity was, “ The friend of ail 
creatures,” and the same might be said with 
equal truth of H. P. Blavatsky and Katherine 
Tingley. As said by one Divine Teacher, 

“Whosoever will be great among you let 
him be your minister; and whoso will be chief 
among you let him be your servant.” And 
“ Не who is greatest among you is he who is 
wisest in his Brotherhood," said another. 

Those who are brotherly in the real sense 
are not sentimental, but they are lovers of duty 
and give of their best for the common weal. 
They give themselves in service to the Great 
Ideal, in thought, in word, and in deed. Be- 
ing practical people they begin at the right 
end — with themselves. They know that un- 
brotherliness with its attendant vices and delu- 
sions is abroad among men and they seek to 
minimize the evil by the active cultivation of 
the opposite qualities in themselves. They 
know the divinity of man is denied on all sides, 
but so much the more do they strive to mani- 
fest their divinity through action, thus develop- 
ing the higher qualities of а Godlike nature. 
This is true Brotherhood, and gives the great- 
est aid possible to their struggling fellow crea- 
tures. And this is why Theosophical students 
love and honor their Teachers and the Teach- 
ers of the past, of all nations and races, who 
have upheld the Brotherhood ideal, “ Not only 
with their lips but in their lives." 

Theosophy teaches that these Great Bro- 
thers are the real redeemers of the race, ad- 
vance guards, pointing the way to the Real 
Life, the true Home, whose gateway is the 
simple practice of Brotherhood. W. 
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KARMA 
I? maketh and unmaketh, mending all, 
What it hath wrought is better than had been; 

Slow grows the splendid pattern that it plans 

Its wistful hands between. 
It knows not wrath nor pardon; utter true 

Its measures mete, its faultless balance weighs; 
Times are as nought, to-morrow it will judge, 

Or after many days. 


Such is the Law which moves to righteousness, 
Which none at last can turn aside or stay; 
The heart of it is Love, the end of it 
Is Peace and Consummation sweet. Obey! 
— Light of Asia, Book the Eighth. (Sir Edwin Arnold) 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
^ 

Question In the maelstrom of conflicting 
theories regarding life and its 
purpose, and the relation between life and so-called 
death, what is the message that Theosophy has to 
give to the world? Can it give any certain light on 
the subject? What is real life? Will you kindly 

take up this question in the Forum? 


I. That which we call life 
Answer and death is the changing play 
of the soul on and off the stage of manifested 
matter. At the right time the soul arrives, 
clothed in fleshly garments, progressively plays 
various parts of infancy, manhood, and age, 
and, leaving the discarded costume at the 
earthly theater, goes home to real life. For 
this drama of the soul Nature weaves out of 
tiny living cells a magical garment which has 
power to change and develop and strengthen 
to suit the needs of many parts until, worn 
by disease or old age, or accidentally or rash- 
ly put aside, the soul is again free. 

W. Q. Judge said that the universe exists 
but for the soul; and this play of incarnation, 
experience and liberation is symbolic of the 
universal creation, preservation and destruc- 
tion of all forms of matter which the con- 
sciousness uses as instruments whereby to per- 
fect its knowledge here. From the parent cell, 
each cell unit of the physical body is born; 
from the life current of the blood stream it 
is preserved for functional use, and in due 
time its disintegrated elements find new com- 
binations of matter. Likewise the body as a 
whole is created, is nourished, and preserved 
for functional activity and power; is disinte- 
grated in Nature’s storehouse at death, and its 
elements are again started on another round 
of this three-act drama. The history of na- 
tions, of which man is a unit, tells of the 
greater cycles of their gradual rise, continued 
growth and their decline. The modern exca- 
vations of archaeologists in the ten superim- 
posed cities of Troy, disclose evidence of the 
natural gravitation of men of different times 
and types to cast the play of their individual 
and national lives on old dramatic centers of 
action. Science is lending color to the legends 
of sunken continents which Theosophy teaches 
were the stage-setting of the soul-drama in 
forgotten races of men. 

The universal legends of creation point to 
the time before the great world stage itself 
was made manifest. That statement: “ Ве- 
fore the mountains were brought forth. I am," 
suggests the soul calmly awaiting the rising of 
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the curtain on the painted picture of a universe 
which should be preserved until the mass of 
humanity should have learned to play all the 
parts and then the lights would go out to leave 
the useless stage in void and darkness. From 
the standpoint of the soul the incidents and 
changes of what we call life, or of many lives, 
are of trifling consequence in working out so 
great a destiny. 

It is significant of the overwhelming physi- 
cal sense that the soul is so little awakened in 
ordinary life here that fear of the change 
which we call death is almost universally felt. 
The consciousness in man is colored by the 
conditions in which it is acting. Naturally, 
then, he who is living in the physical senses — 
even though full of creature comforts — in- 
stinctively feels that this will end some time. 
Physical gratifications are dependent upon a 
physical instrument and cannot outlast it. 
Likewise, a selfish, even though, a brilliant 
intellect, may enjoy a somewhat higher type 
of indulgence. But without the sympathetic un- 
derstanding of other natures, with the result- 
ing impulses toward brotherhood ethics, even 
the cultured materialistic mind is marred with 
its own limitations and fails to feel that touch 
of the immortal which the larger hearted find 
by living in the lives of others. Each man is 
what he has made himself, and if he has culti- 
vated no stock of unselfish helpfulness and 
love and large-hearted sympathy he has little 
ground for faith either in the largeness of the 
life here or in a better one hereafter. 

The ordinary life would not be an evil or 
even the dreary commonplace it too often is, if 
it were so lived that the soul — the real actor 
— was more consciously alive. The selfish 
vanity, conceit, greed and sensuality so pre- 
valent, are the other pole of the soul conscious- 
ness which feels its own greatness and beauty, 
power and wealth of being. If each man, 
whatever his attainments, were living up to his 
best possibilities, were actively using his pow- 
ers of hand and mind and heart, he would 
create for himself an enlarging world of light 
and liberation, free from the pain of limitation 
and the restlessness of unused power. 

The ancient division of men into four castes 
was a wise provision for the suitable activi- 
ties of different grades of development. He 
of the servant class who was daily awakening 
to a world of greater knowledge of his own 
power and responsibility in handling his hum- 
ble duties, would reap happiness in his growth, 
as would the cultured teacher who also served 
the higher law of development. We might 
view man's nature as composed of three castes 
— the physical, which may be a selfish sensual 
servant; the higher nature constantly seeking 
to raise the whole man; and the intermediate 
mind which fights for the supremacy of the 
body below or. for the victory of the soul 
above it. 

Since the very atoms are animated by a con- 
scious life, and man's body is also ensouled, 
it is reasonable to think that the more con- 
scious of the soul's life we become, the more 
alive we are and feel. 

Let us first consider some physical obstruc- 
tions to this larger sense of life. The gross 
physical sins are wrong because they crowd 
out the finer senses. Normal bodily appetites 
are not of themselves evil, but they should be 
the servants, not the masters. Physical power 


is good and necessary to carry on activities 
on the physical plane; asceticism which pro- 
duces weakness is an evil, as well as indul- 
gence. We have a distinct duty to the body 
in keeping it strong, flexible, clean, and free 
— ready and able to seize the opportunities 
to make living more ideal and the joy of real 
life more real. It does not pay to indulge the 
passing pleasure of over-eating or wrong eat- 
ing and then suffer from the heaviness or pain 
or fever which keep the bodily feelings up- 
permost and shuts out the finer senses. The 
social drinking which loosens the tongue and 
the emotions is not the way to sound those rare 
depths of friendship and sacred feeling which 
have no need of words. The boisterous, 
senseless gaiety which kills time and puts un- 
pleasantness out of sight does not leave one 
with anything worth while to refresh with its 
memory. А normal, healthy child does not 
have thus to force his feelings at high press- 
ure. He is a study in the satisfaction which 
comes from keeping busy with the real joy of 
living, of daily widening out his world. 

The indulgence in alcoholics and in opiates 
gives a passing sense of ease and power by 
making the victim conscious of his latent vi- 
tality as it drifts outward. The tendency is 
to form the seductive habits at the expense of 
the will power which otherwise might be uti- 
lized by a high motive to discipline the body 
into right living and thereby win for the in- 
dividual far more and lasting happiness. 

We are everywhere surrounded by enor- 
mous forces of nature which only need suit- 
able instruments through which to operate. 
The modern mechanisms of the electrician are 
showing the marvels of nature’s forces which 
have always been in existence ready to respond 
to the guidance of intelligent will. The human 
body is a living dynamo which, if rightly used, 
can generate and expend unimagined power 
and endurance. The moral force of a strong 
will is neutralized in a body with equally 
strong appetites. The best way to overcome 
the strength of wrong desires is to cultivate 
a habit of living in the satisfaction of the 
higher sense. The old-time preaching of 
morality was keyed to the note of abnegation, 
of giving up what you had. There is need to 
emphasize the reality of the greater gain and 
the larger living and the finer sense of life 
and being which is ours for the taking, not in 
some future heaven but here and now. En- 
dowed with the possibilities of the gods, it is 
pitiable to see how little of the best of man's 
nature is alive and awake. 

It is often said that we are living too fast 
in this age of material and intellectual develop- 
ment. As a matter of fact we are not living 
up to the times. The machinery and the minds 
of men are capable of making ideal conditions 
in this sick, weary old world if humanity were 
spiritually alive to the expediency of doing so. 
The cultivation of the mental and physical 
senses and of the means of gratifying them 
is out of all proportion to the development of 
the moral nature. Such unsymmetrical growth 
must produce suffering. The abnormal con- 
ditions of body and mind are rapidly increas- 
ing along many lines. It becomes apparent 
that the only remedy which can harmonize and 
restore these disorders and distortions must be 
to infuse far more of the joy of soul-life 
into what we now miscall living. Г. К. 
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HE Chinese characters ог ideographs 
used for writing in China, Japan, and 
Korea, are said to number about fifty 

thousand. Even scholars, however, rarely use 
more than about six thousand. The number 
of characters in common use in Japan is found 
to be a little less than three thousand. One 
who knows this number can read ordinary 
books, newspapers, etc. Each character stands 
for a root-word (the word "love" for ex- 
ample is a root-word, whence “ lovely," “ iov- 
able," etc). These characters again are all 
formed from two hundred and fourteen radi- 
cal symbols. "These radicals were originally 
pictures or imitations of the shape of objects, 
some of which are still recognizable, but they 
have become conventional in form for the sake 
of ease in writing and simplicity of structure. 
Among these two hundred and fourteen radi- 
cals there are, for example:— man, heart, 
body, air, fire, earth; metal, tree, animal, fish, 
sound, river, ghost, dragon. tortoise, hand, 
mouth, eye, etc. Thus the simpler objects are 
easily represented. То form more complicated 
characters the simpler ones are combined in 
various ways, — usually they are placed side 
by side, but sometimes interwoven. Some of 
these combinations are simple and obvious, as 
for example:— bird and mouth equal sing, 
song, etc.; hand and flea make scratch; sun 
and moon make bright, brightness, etc.; 
woman and child stand for love; woman and 
eyebrow mean flattery (suggestive of Shakes- 
peare's lines about the lover). Two trees stand 
for wood; three trees stand for forest. 
W'oman and good make girl or daughter ; heart 
and good make conscience (the good heart of 
man). Man and mountain stand for Mah- 
atma (described in dictionaries here as immor- 
tal beings said to live in mountain fastnesses). 
Water over fire make steam. Two characters 
meaning “to declare " (like logos), make god. 
God and path or medium make nerves. Ear 
and gate make listen; mouth and gate make 
ask; evening and mouth make name, etc. All 
trees have the tree radical usually written at 
the left and another character beside it on the 
right to denote the kind of tree. The same 
with animals, fish, etc. Still another way of 
representing difficult words was later evolved. 
This latter is partly phonetic and more or less 
arbitrary, and the constituent parts do not 
always show the etymology as in the logical 
combinations given above. This was inevi- 
table in the case of certain words. Take for 
example the conjunction but; how could this 
be represented? The difficulty was finally got- 
ten over, however, and a way found. Thus 
words of all kinds, concrete or abstract, can 
be represented, and thought expressed with 
remarkable precision. 

A common method of making phrases much 
used in China and Japan is by means of four 
characters. For example :— east, wind, horse, 
сат. We would translate this into English: 
It is like the east wind in a horse's ear (equi- 
valent to our “ like water off a duck’s Баск”). 
The Sinico-Japanese method leaves out the 
“Tt is like the.. . . in the...” and yet the 
meaning to one accustomed to the method, is 
quite clear. The Chinese writer leaves some- 
thing to the imagination, and in making his 
brief suggestive picture he credits the reader 
with intelligence enough to sce the applica- 
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tion of the different symbols it contains. 
Other common four-character phrases are: 
purple, mountain, pure, water, (descriptive of 
scenery); words, conduct, one, performance, 
(agreement between words and conduct); 
man, face, animal, heart (human in appear- 
ance, but with the nature of an animal). An- 
cient, modern, not, two (without parallel in 
ancient or modern times). Nine, cows, one, 
hair (a small quantity, like one hair to nine 
cows). Self, destroy, self, throw away (reck- 
less actions caused by despair). Husband, 
shouts, wife, obeys (in China!). All, actions, 
not, constant (the actions of man are tempo- 
rary, or fleeting). Peace, obliteration, obtain. 
happiness (the peace which comes after death 
with the obliteration of earthly woes). Cause, 
effect, mect, retribution (Karma caused by 
actions in this or a past life). : 
These phrases are not merely composed of 
four characters, but as each character is spok- 
en or read in these cases as one syllable, the 
whole phrase is composed of merely four syl- 
lables. The last phrase quoted about Karma, 
for example, is read:— In, gwa, o, ho. No 
language in the world could express such 
phrases so briefly. It takes, of course, a long 
time to learn even the three thousand charac- 
ters used in ordinary books, but once they are 
learned a Japanese can read with great facil- 
ity. In fact, from careful observation, I think 
they read at least as quickly if not more quick- 
ly than we do in English. The length of time 
taken in learning these characters, however, 
is the principal objection, and there is a society 
here in Japan which advocates the use of the 
English alphabet for writing Japanese words. 
This is quite practicable in the case of prre 
Japanese words, but in the words taken from 
Chinese so many have the same sound that 
without the written character it would be 
sometimes impossible to know the exact mean- 
ing. The word Ko, for example, has about 
ninety different meanings. To write in our 
alphabet the word Ko ninety times would mean 
nothing; written with ninety different charac- 
ters, each meaning would of course be quite 
plain, although the sound were the same. In 
spite of this formidable difficulty, however, 
simplification being now desirable, we may be 
sure that the Japanese, and also the Chinese, 
will find a way. A STUDENT IN Japan 


Worshiping Childhood in the Abstract 
HE following trenchant remarks occur 
in a review, in Black and White, Lon- 
don, of a book called, English Children 
in the Olden Time, by Elizabeth Godfrey. 


We worship children nowadays — especially other 
people’s children. Or perhaps not even other peo- 
ple’s children so much as the children we react 
about in books. Children in books are delightful, 
airy, absurd little animals, our relations with whom 
are not spoiled by any sense of duty or responsibility. 
Towards other people’s children we fecl much the 
same. We look at them as we look at pictures 
or the sea. They are something that provides us 
with a new thrill. Personally, I doubt whether we 
discover a great deal of the secret of childhood by 
all this self-conscious and — shall I say? — aesthetic 
study of children. We shall never get to understand 
children by any intellectual method. Sympathy is 
the sole key to the child's heart and mind, and in 
these days our sympathies are overwhelmed in a 
flood of theories. 


In fact we are apt to regard children almost 


as if they were a race apart, instead of being 
men and women of the future, and to worship 
childhood in the abstract instead of having soli- 
citude for the children themselves. A recent 
writer on children is of opinion that by thus 
worshiping the idea of childhood, and by pro- 
viding so many children’s books and amuse- 
ments, we keep the children childish and pre- 
vent them from maturing so early as they 
used to do, and from taking an interest in 
more serious things. 

_ The love of children is a most important 
thing and one of the great hopes for humanity ; 
but the duties connected with it should be 
kept in mind as well as the pleasures. Those 
whose love impels them to wise effort have the 
truer love. Others may love them merely as 
playthings, leaving other people to do the work, 
A child is a human being, with a future before 
it, and is not destined always to be a child. 
It is wronging it to keep it childish and pre- 
vent the growth of maturer qualities. We 
should rather look at the Being within than 
on the childish form in which it happens to 
be vested during the period of growth. It 
takes wisdom to steer between the extremes of 
indulgence and severity, and to avoid hasty 
theories. STUDENT 


Correspondence 
[The following communication from an esteemed 
correspondent speaks for itself. The paragraph in 
the issue of this Review for Aug. 4, mentioned be- 
low, was based, it appears, on a report which had 
gone the rounds of the press.—Editorial Notc] 


Sydney, 29th Oct. 1907 
Epitor CENTURY PATH. 

Dear Editor: In your issue of the 4th 
August this year, under the heading of Ter- 
rible Privations.in the Australian Desert, it is 
stated that "the interior of Australia is a 
most terrible torrid desert."  Enclosed is a 
paragraph on this subject from our press. 
Some of the early explorers reported that tlie 
center of Australia was a great lake. "This 
was because they visited the country in a wet 
season. We are subject to occasional wet as 
well as dry conditions in the interior of Aus- 
tralia. 

There are parts of the interior near the 
west side of genuine desert but only in small 
proportions to the whole which is very rich 
country and only requires the solution of tlie 
water problem to be phenomenally productive. 

Unknown Australia. — The ignorance which pre- 
vails regarding Australia on the part of the world 
generally, and regarding the extreme back blocks, on 
the part of Australians themselves, was referred to 
by Mr. James Rickard in a lecture delivered be- 
fore the Sydney Chamber of Commerce on Monday. 
For, instance, people generally believed that the 
center of Australia was hopeless desert. Future 
generations would show the stupidity of this belief. 

Professor Gregory said: “Round Lake Eyre an 
abomination of desolation covers thousands of square 
miles of country which has a soil of exceptional 
richness, an invigorating, bracing atmosphere, and 
a climate free from malaria and the special dis- 
eases of most sub-tropical lands. Given but water, 
that country would be as fertile as a garden, and 
if kept free from mosquitos and malaria as it was 
last summer, it would be an Eden.” (The Sydney 
Morning Herald, October 23, 1907) 

AUSTRALIAN OBSERVER 


Wire ess telegraph messages have been Te- 
ceived at Point Loma from Sitka, 1905 miles 
distant — the record for the Pacific Coast. J. 
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AT the end of every year the 


Past able editors look back along 
and the track of this atom, this 
Future corpuscle of time. and tell 


us by how much civilization 
has progressed. А criterion of civilization. 
for a sufficiently good reason, they do not give 
us. But they nevertheless agree that vear by 
year we are becoming more civilized. The 
average reader reads and feels comfortable 
— unless he happens to be one of those who 
do not know whence the next meal is coming. 
Is not trade increasing nearlv as fast as the 
number of battleships? Think of the quantity 
of pig-iron we produce, and then compare us 
with the ancient Egyptians and Babylonians 
and Hindüs and the other queer old people! 

Suppose we put aside the pig-iron busi- 
ness and wireless telegraphy, and take an- 
other start. There have been a good many 
attempts to do this lately, as if the general 
conscience was getting a little uneasy. A lady 
writer, apparently with considerable historical 
knowledge. thinks that intensity of spiritual 
aspiration would be a good test of civilization. 

Applying it to our own, she 

What is finds us to be degenerates. 

Actual Among many ancient people 
Civilization ? it has been much higher than 
now. 

Another test, never yet properly worked out 
— perhaps it cannot be — would be strength 
of moral will. We cannot say whether in the 
past there was ever a civilization of the youth 
of our own, which exhibited less power oí 
self-control, less power of controlling those 
sensual impulses whose effects are at the same 
time fully known and feebly fenced with drugs. 
less power of carrying approved courses of 
conduct into execution. Imagining for the sake 
of contrast the idcal type of man and woman, 
one can see in the faces and carriage of nine 
out of ten people one meets, the inherited and 
acquired evidences of surrender to the forces 
which wreck body and mind. 

Sir Willianı Ramsay has recently attracted 
considerable attention to his opinion that we 
are degenerating. That is the picture given us 
by such history as it is possible for us to study. 
The picture is necessarily incomplete: 


Ancient civilization perished al- 


We do Not most utterly; comparatively few 
Yet Know specimens of its literature sur- 
the Ancient \ived: far the larger part of its 


institutions and methods in the or- 
ganization of society disappeared utterly from prac- 
tical life, and can barely be guessed at now, as some 
saner ideas of the ancient world are being recovered. 
When one looks at the terrible suffering that accom- 
panied the conquests of the worst tribes of destroy- 
ing barbarians, from the Huns to the Mongols, 
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when one remembers the wanton and reckless de- 
struction of almost everything that the ancient civili- 
zation had constructed, the utter loss of so much 
that was useful and beautiful, so much in social 
life that has to be slowly recovered and has as yet 
been by no means all recovered, in order to make 
life good and healthy and sound, it seems as if 
history were the game of a wanton child playing 
with its toys and wasting or throwing them away 
as it tired of them. What can explain and what 
can repair the week-long sack of the greatest city 
of the Middle Ages by the Mongols, the annihila- 
tion by ignorant savages of the biggest collection 
of the remains of the ancient world, and all that this 
total wreck means to the civilized world? Is there 
reason in this, or mere blind chance and foolish 
caprice? 


His conclusion is very definitely stated: 
I was forced by the evidence 


Degenerate to the view that degeneration is 
Remnants the outstanding fact in religious 
Only history, and that the modern the- 


ory often takes the last products 

of degeneracy as the facts of primitive religion. 
. . . The practically universal view in the ancient 
world was that decay and degeueration were the 
law of the world; that the Golden Age lay in the 
beginning, and every subsequent period was a step 
further down from the primitive period of goodness, 
happiness, and sympathy with the divine nature. 
. A feeling like this cannot safely be set aside 

as false. It must be explained; and the only ex- 
planation is that it arose from the universal per- 
ception of the fact that the history of the Mediter- 
ranean world was a story of degeneration and decay. 


We may note that our civilization is a con- 
tinuation of those of the Mediterranean world. 

The ordinary picture of evolution taught 
in the schools Sir William Ramsay curtly sets 
aside: 

The primitive savage who develops naturally out 
of the stage of Totemism into the wisdom of 
Sophocles and Socrates, or who transforms his 
fetich in the course of many 
generations through the Elohis- 
tic stage into the Jehovah of 
the Hebrews, is unknown to me. 
I find nothing even remotely 
resembling him in the savages of modern times. 


It will be observed that Sir William Ram- 
sav, like the writer to whom we have first 
referred, appears to make religious feeling. 
and not pig-iron and wireless telegraphy, the 
test of civilization. 

Mr. Bryce, speaking recently on the same 
subject. takes moral courage, the virtues, love 
of truth, and the creative powers of genius 
as his tests. As to the last, he may not be 
quite sure whether it has decayed, but he is 
quite sure that it has not grown. Of happi- 
ness he thinks there is less, adducing the in- 
crease of lunacy, divorce, and suicide as his 
evidence. As to the virtues: 


Progressing 
Savages Un- 
known to our 
Experience 
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Who will even assert that the love of truth and 
the courage to deliver the truth, a virtue which 
lies at the root of many other virtues, has grown 
stronger or more common? 


In the January issue of a 


Actual Mental well-known Review, Dr. A. R. 
and Moral Wallace, writing on “ Evolu- 
Inferiority tion and Character,” expresses 


his conclusions in the follow- 
ing words, which command the attention and 
respect due to his mental eminence and scien- 
tific reputation: 

We are forced to the conclusion that we are today, 
in all probability, mentally and morally inferior to 
our semi-barbaric ancestors. 

There seems to be little doubt that the degra- 
dation theory showing man declining from a 
primeval state of innocence and wisdom — so 
popular in the early quarter of the last century 
and so bitterly opposed by the materialistic 
philosophers of the time — is regaining favor 
in its own enemies’ camp. So be it; it is a 
step forward; but until the Theosophical doc- 
trine (as old as man himself) of the cyclic rise 
and fall of civilization be accepted and worked 
upon, hypothesis, speculation, and wrangling 
will reign supreme in the scientifc mind. 

Оп the other side of the case we have Pro- 

fessor Giddings of Columbia 

Modern University. His plea is the 

Development best that can be made, and 
Physical Only for that reason interesting. 
It has to rely mainly upon 
what may be called the pig-iron and wireless 
telegraphy arguments, and upon its readers’ 
ignorance of history. To that ignorance even 
the very title of his paper is an appeal — 
* The Greatest Reformative Period in the His- 
tory of the World ” — as also a remark in the 
body of it: “ The people that created Civili- 
zation have also been creating Progress." 

“Created Civilization"! Shadows of un- 
counted bygone Empires! 

Well, he is writing in a popular monthly, and 
the people can but know what they have been 
taught. They can hardly know that even our 
supposed superiority in the mechanical arts and 
sciences is only a supposition whicli there is 
much to discredit and which Theosophy can 
show to be baseless. Destructive human cata- 
clvsms like those to which Professor Ramsay 
refers had occurred time and again before the 
remotest period upon which the faint search- 

light of history sends its far- 


“What we thest beam, and according to 
Know not, Theosophy will occur and re- 
Was not"! сиг again and again in cyclic 


rise and fall. That little 
which incursive barbarians left, ages of time 
sufficed to skeletonize or bury or utterly de- 
stroy. The traces that remain for the spades 
and measuring-tapes of archaeologists might 
suggest to us not only a knowledge of sciences 
equal to our own but a knowledge of some of 
which we know nothing. 

No: a sane and stable optimism cannot be 
developed by denying history, or ignoring it; 
nor by gross and flatulent adulation of our- 
selves and the present. In nearly every direc- 
tion the outlook is bad and ominous. The 
one light of promise is the power which we 
have, by Theosophic training to awaken in 
the young children those ideals and divine 
powers of self-mastery which have slept for 
ages. For we and they, in epochs of which 


the memory sleeps in our souls, created and 
sustained and let dissolve into ruins the civi- 
lizations whereof history knows something and 
those yet greater ones where- 
The only of she is blankly ignorant. 
Substratuma Little by little we let go, and 
Moral One have not yet begun to regain, 
the moral virility that created 
and sustained them; from time to time with 
an ever enfeebling grip we seized it again. 
And now, as witnesses to the enfeeblement, 
in this which truly looks as if it might be the 
last effort, we have our suicides, our divorces, 
our degenerates, our lunatics, our starvelings, 
our little span of thirty-odd years, our scrof- 
ula — and even our wigs and porcelain teeth! 
But they are not the real heritage of the 
great ages. We can get that—if we will. 
STUDENT 


Atoms, Electrons, Ether 
RITING on the new theories of mat- 
ter, М. В. Latour says in the Paris 
Cosmos (as translated by a contem- 

porary): 

Not long since, matter—the chemical atom — 
appeared as a somewhat complicated structure, of 
variable form according to the chemical elements 
under consideration. . . . Side by side with matter, 
all physicists agreed in recognizing the existence of 
a medium having special properties — the ether — 
in which ordinary matter is plunged. This etheric 
medium is indispensable to explain the propagation 
of the vibratory movements that constitute light, 
radiant heat, and electric waves. Matter and ether 
were supposed to be indissolubly linked together, 
and mutually interpenetrable; but, while they en- 
tered in common into divers physical phenomena, 
their natures remained completely distinct, and they 
seemed irreducible the one to the other. 

Today the position of science is changed — an- 
other step has been made toward unity. Matter 
and ether are no longer two distiuct constituents 
of things, and . . . matter seems to have given 
place to ether. Matter, which for the purposes of 
our common and gross experimentation appears 
to be in some sort the sole fundamental physical 
reality, is now only a modification of the ether. 
Regarding the nature of the ether, on the other 
land, there continues to be deep mystery, and even 
its more important and primordial properties are 
the subject of discussion among scientific men, 
some attributing to it extreme tenuity, others re- 
garding it as the densest of all known substances. 


To explain a certain effect produced by 
magnets on the spectra of gases, a physicist 
supposed the existence of "electrons" — elec- 
tric particles smaller than atoms, and entering 
closely into their constitution, and the vibra- 
tions of which he regarded as generating light 
and radiant heat. Doth experience and theory, 
we are told, lead to the conclusion that these 
electrons carry a charge of negative electri- 
city; and their mass has been calculated as 
about one-thousandth that of a hydrogen atom. 
The electron is considered to be a “local 
modification or deformation of the ether," 
[which theory of course requires the ether 
to be elastic and therefore atomic]. When the 
electrons are in motion, we have an electric 
current. Certain of the electrons are free and 
can move from atom to atom, as is supposed 
to happen in the interior of a conductor car- 
rying a current. In electrolysis, the atoms 
which have an excess of electrons in them 
(and are therefore electro-negative) are car- 
ried to the positive electrode, and those with a 
deficiency of electrons (which are therefore 
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electro-positive) to the negative electrode. It 
is the vibration of electrons that sets up elec- 
tro-magnetic waves in the surrounding ether, 
including those of light and radiant heat; and 
to the electrons are also due the X-rays. 

These electrons, what are they? They are 
smaller than the atoms, and constitute the at- 
oms. Thus the atoms are themselves atomic: 
And are the electrons also atomic? If so, 
where is the scale to end? and if not, of what 
are they? If they are vortices in the ether, 
what is the ether? А “perfect fluid”? Mys- 
terious conception! answering to which we 
have no experience. 

If all the properties of matter are functions 
of its structure, and all the physical forces are 
movements of some rudimentary substance; 
this underlying rudiment must ex-Aypothesi 
be devoid of those special properties and for- 
ces. It is a property-less substance, and by 
its movements are caused matter and force 
as we know them. It is the substratum of 
all physical matter and force. Perhaps the 
ether is made of it; perhaps there are many 
intervening stages between it and the ether. 

And when we have gotten this rudimentarv 
substance, do we then need something to set 
it in motion? Or shall we postulate motion 
as an "inherent attribute" of the substance? 

This substratum of physical manifestation 
cannot be conceived in terms of matter and 
space; for ex hypothesi, it has none of their 
properties. The attempt to analyse things in- 
to finer and finer kinds of matter, and smaller 
and smaller atoms, will be infinite; we can go 
on ideally dividing for ever. When we reach 
the limits of our senses, we have gone as far 
as actual perception will take us in that direc- 
tion. 

Older scientists have recognized four ele- 
ments in nature — earth, air, water, and fire. 
Our scientists recognize the solid, liquid, and 
gaseous states, corresponding to the first three 
of those elements; but when it comes to fire, 
they make an abstraction of it. Fire is a mass 
of gases, etc. in an incandescent state, thev 
say. Yet there are many phenomena in con- 
nexion with late discoveries that tend to the 
idea that fire (or light) is as much an actual 
state of matter as the other three. This brings 
up the old question, An lumen sit corpus nec 
non? “Ts light a body or not?" And, as 
we do not know what a body is, or what 
matter is, or what on the other hand motion 
and force are per se, the question becomes 
meaningless. What we do know is that the 
underlying spirit and substance of nature in- 
teract and manifest themselves to our senses 
as solids, liquids, gases, light, electricity, etc. 
But there seems no valid reason for calling 
some of these matter and others force. 

The forces of physical science are abstrac- 
tions — merely a name for the observed еї- 
fects of an unknown agent. To quote H. P. 
Blavatsky, “as well call the noise of chariot 
wheels a force; the force that drives the 
chariot is not the noise of the wheels; it is 
the driver, and the noise is only an effect." 
So the physical forces of sound, light, heat. 
etc., are only effects. The active cause of 
them is as inscrutable to physical observation, 
or to the imagination merely founded thereon, 
as is the fundamental substance above spoken 
of. Yet this duality of spirit and substance 
underlies all physical manifestation. STUDENT 
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м Some Views on XXth Century Problems м 


A Bishop on the Horns 
O~ of the best known of the English 
bishops, Dr. Charles Gore, thinks it 
very dishonorable of the clergy to be 
preaching what they do not fully believe. So 
far as the clergy of his own diocese are con- 
cerned, he will do his utmost to prevent the 
scandal. In a recent volume of sermons an 
lectures he says: : 


I have taken occasion before now to make it evi- 
dent that as far as I can secure it, I will admit no 
one into this diocese, or into holy orders, to minister 
for the congregation, who does not ex animo believe 

-the creeds. I am supported in this resolution, I feel 
sure, by the general mind of the Church. 


In the same volume he notes a tendency of 
“the best moral conscience of mankind" to 
be alienated from “ Christian teaching." The 
specially alienating item is the idea of vicar- 
ious atonement! Here are the bishop’s words: 


The peril under Protestantism has been for peo- 
ple to dwell complacently upon “the danger of 
thinking to be saved by works,” and to take Christ’s 
“ finished work” as a substitute for their own effort. 
And the idea of vicarious punishment — Christ pun- 
ished that we might be “let off"— has, more than 
anything else, tended to alienate the best moral con- 
science of mankind from Christian teaching. 


But this idea of vicarious atonement is not 
only in the creeds but in the Articles and more 
or less throughout the prayers of the whole 
ritual of the Church. We can only suppose 
that the bishop does not himself accept the 
teaching to which he requires ex animo ad- 
herence from his clergy! 

He also stands otherwise self-labeled a her- 
etic.in the same utterance. For he postulates 
а "moral conscience" as at work in that part 
of mankind which is outside the Christian 
fold: indeed so working as to keep it out! 
Does he not know that his own Church denies 
the possibility of any such conscience? Ат- 
ticle XIII of its Constitution says: 


Works done before the grace of Christ, and the 
Inspiration of his Spirit, are not pleasant to God, 
forasmuch as they spring not of faith in Jesus 
Christ, neither do they make men meet to receive 
grace: . . . yea, rather, . . . we doubt not but that 
they have the nature of sin. 


According to this atrocious pronouncement, 
the cup of cold water given for mere human- 
ity's sake, and “before the grace of Christ," 
is of the nature of a "sin"! A “heathen” 
may (according to the bishop) have moral 
conscience enough to reject the tortuous night- 
mares of Athanasius, but not (according to 
the Article) enough to constitute his inspira- 
tion in anything noble and beautiful he may 
do! Indeed the more he yields to his impulses 
of compassion and compassionately serves his 
fellows, the more sins he commits. 

The Bishop is mistaken; the idea of vicar- 
ious atonement may be unpleasant enough to 
the moral conscience of mankind, but there 
are some much more unpleasant things in the 
formal creed. 

We must leave him to straighten out his 
own paradox. He must do so or Athanasius 
will see to it that he goes into “ everlasting 
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fire" (vide the Athanasian creed). “ Who- 
ever will be saved, before all things it is 
necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith." 
And the Catholic Faith, according to Dr. Gore, 
is in the creeds and Articles which teach vicar- 
ious atonement and everlasting fire, and which 
Dr. Gore will enjoin throughout on his clergy. 
Truly Theosophy has no higher work than 
the rescue of Christianity from the “ Catholic 
Faith" and of Christ from his unconscious 
foes. His doctrine once cleared will be the 
medicine of the age. STUDENT 


Christian Hypnotism 

OR some little time a small cloud has been 

looming in the clear sky of “ Christian 

Science" and people were perhaps won- 
dering when it would be anathematized and 
properly dissipated. А new and rival move- 
ment invites the mentally and physically sick 
to the church parlor and hypnotizes them in 
various degrees; though liypnotism is not the 
official description of the methods. 

The exorcizing pronouncement has now ap- 
peared. The new method, it appears, errs 
and departs from Christianity in recognizing 
the existence of the disease it proposes to 
* As revealed in Christian Science, God 
is unconscious of matter, for if he is Spirit, 
and All, he cannot know auglit that would be 
the very unlikeness of himself in quantity, 
quality and divinity." 

Having thus learned that God is АП, and 
therefore man, and that therefore man is God, 
we pass on. 

* Neglect of this, the real meaning of Chris- 
tianity, resulted in a loss of the power to heal 
the sick centuries ago... ." (!!) 

-But who lost the power? If God is All, 
it is he who must have lost his own power. 
And who is sick? Alas, the universe contains 
(or is) a sick God who cannot heal himself! 
One of his diseases is named — leprosy: 

“ Іп other words, they who drop Spirit as 
the one and all of Christianity, thereby lose 
the demonstration of the power of Spirit, 
through Christ, to heal the sick and cleanse 
the leper, to destroy sin, disease and death." 

The root of the logical difficulty is obvious. 
Once you endow the infinite abstract prin- 


.ciple of being with any attributes that are or 


ever will be conceived in human mental con- 
sciousness, you are on the horns of a dilemma. 
Call it God and the mind has already endowed 
it with numberless attributes now inseparable 
from that word. Call it mind and you have 
made it something that operates in time, and 
to an end not yet present. Call it love and 
you have separated it from that which is loved. 
Theosophy teaches that there are Gods who 
guard and guide the universes and the lives 
thereon, and these have in various degrees 
the attributes we reverence, and do work in- 
telligently and beneficently for an end. Every 
man's consciousness is illumined by the es- 
sential light of one of these, the light that con- 
stitutes his divinity and is the source of his 
power over his own evil. That is his God, 
the Father in Secret. To deny the evil is to 


hypnotize and stultify his mind and to para- 
lyse his power. 
Mind must move freely, facing and dealiug 
with facts. Once that something which it sees 
to be untrue is forced upon it, once that it 
has been compelled to shape itself into a for- 
mula visibly untrue, it is thenceforth unfitted 
to deal sanely with алу facts. STUDENT 


The Hidden Elements 
R. Martin Harvey, recently defending 
the actor's art, likened the actor, in 
effect, to a general who calls up what- 
ever troops he needs for the defense or attack 
of any particular position. The troops are 
Ше "unconscious latent personalities” ої 
which we all contain so many. 

“Man is composed of many ‘egos,’ and 
when the actor acts any particular part, one 
of these ‘egos’ will live before us.” The 
power to call on any one of these at will 
constitutes the genius of the actor. 

But to call these things egos is to leave no 
name for that which has the power to evoke 
and combine them. They are elements, rudi- 
ments, seeds, from many sources, lying latent 
in the deep soil of consciousness. Diverse 
blendings of them constitute most of the 
cases of “multiple personality.” 

Some are the remains of the actor’s own 
past personalities of other lives. Some come 
to him from the * spiritual plasm” of hered- 
ity. Some are planted in him by his associ- 
ates. Some, by the creative power of imagin- 
ation, he plants in himself-as ideals. Some 
he creates imitatively, by the same power, 
from his study of or sympathy with or ad- 
miration for others. 

'The actor's art does then consist in the se- 
lection from among these, in the fitting of 
them together to make up the personality in 
which he is to move. ; 

His assumption of a róle has been com- 
pared to incarnation. But the incarnator 
wrote the part himself in former lives, and 
also wrote some others which he cannot plav 
with that particular company and setting. Не 
may play nothing in his whole life but a pre- 
viously written rôle. Or he may transmute 
the characteristics of his mask as he goes 
along into something liker to his inner spir- 
itual nature. Or he may let some character- 
istic run away with him and, for the time, 
absorb him. He may remember, or not, his 
real (and therefore spiritual) self. Echoes 
from former roles, perhaps very evil, not 
played out to their finish, may come back to 
him and inspire strange and perhaps horrible 
breaks in the continuity of the present part. 
Every man must some time play in fitting 
company and setting every róle sealed away 
within him until he has transmuted himself 
in each into his real spiritual self. In some 
settings the task is hard, in others easier. 
Once that is done in any of them, it is verv 
easy in any other, and very rapid. But everv 
seed, element, rudiment, must be dealt with in 
some way to that end, either killed, or trans- 
muted, or nourished as a fit portion of a per- 
fect whole, the perfect man. STUDENT 
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The Todas 

HE European residents of India know 

comparatively little about many of the 

mysteries of that country; for, although 
they may have explored most of it, their 
attitude of mind usually prevents them from 
learning things that are not on the surface. 
Н. P. Blavatsky, writing in Jsis Unveiled in 
1877, says that hardly fifty years before in 
penetrating the jungles of the Blue or Neil- 
gherry Hills in Southern Hindustan, a strange 
race, perfectly distinct in appearance and lan- 
guage from any other Hindü people, was dis- 
covered. Some cranks connecfed them with 
the “Lost Ten Tribes,’ alleging a Jewish 
appearance, which is by no means true of 
them. They were strikingly handsome, having 
been compared to the statue of the Grecian 
Zeus. After fifty years no more has been 
learned about them than at first. There is a 
foolish rumor about their practising polyandry, 
and this alleged practice is held responsible 
for their alleged diminishing numbers; but, 
states H. P. Blavatsky: 


We had the best means of learning much about 
them, and therefore state most positively that the 
"Todas neither practise polyandry nor are they as 
few in number as supposed. We are ready to show 
that no one has ever seen children belonging to them. 
"Those that may have been seen in their company 
have belonged to the Badagas, a Hindü tribe totally 
distinct in race, color, and language, and which in- 
cludes the most direct “worshipers” of this extra- 
ordinary people. We say worshipers, for the Bada- 
gas clothe, feed, serve, and positively look upon 
every Toda as a divinity. They are giants in 
stature, white as Europeans, with tremendously long 
and generally brown wavy hair and beard, which 
no razor ever touched from birth. Handsome as 
a statue of Pheidias or Praxiteles, the Toda sits the 
whole day inactive, as some travelers who have had 
a glance at them affirm. 


After quoting some of the statements made 
about them she continues : 


We will try to correct a few of these opinions, 
as far as we have learned from a very holy person- 
age a Brahmanam-guru, who has our great re- 
spect. Nobody has ever seen more than five or six 
of them at one time; they will not talk with for- 
eigners, nor was any traveler ever inside their 
peculiar long and flat huts, which apparently are 
without either window or chimney and have but 
one door; nobody ever saw the funeral of a Toda, 
nor very old men among them; nor are they taken 
sick with cholera, while thousands die around them 
during such periodical epidemics; finally, though the 
country all around swarms with tigers. and other 
wild beasts, neither tiger, serpent, nor any other 
animal so ferocious in those parts, was ever known 
to touch either a Toda or one of their cattle, 
though, as said above, they never use even a stick. 

Furthermore the Todas do not marry at all. They 
scem few in number, for no one has or ever will 
have a chance of numbering them; as soon as their 
solitude was profaned by the avalanche of civili- 
zation — which was perchance due to their own care- 
lessness — the Todas began moving away to other 
parts as unknown and more inaccessible than the 
Neilgherry Hills had formerly been; they are not 
born of Toda mothers, nor of Toda parentage; they 
are the children of a very select sect, and are set 
apart from their infancy for special religious pur- 


poses. Recognized by a peculiarity of complexion, 
and certain other signs, such a child is known as 
what is vulgarly termed a Toda, from birth. Every 
third year each of them must repair to a certain 
place for a certain period of time, where each of 
them must meet; their "dirt" is but a mask, such as 
a sannyási puts on in public in obedience to his vow; 
their cattle are, for the most part, devoted to sacred 
uses; and though their places of worship have never 
been trodden by a profane foot, they nevertheless 
exist, and perhaps rival the most splendid pagodas 
—goparams — known to Europeans. The Badagas 
are their special vassals, and — as has been truly 
remarked — worship them as half-deities; for their 
birth and mysterious powers entitle them to such 
a distinction. 

The reader may rest assured that any statements 
concerning them, that clash with the little that is 
given above, are false. No missionary will ever 
catch one with his bait, nor any Badaga betray them, 
though he were cut to pieces. They. are a people 
who fulfil a certain high purpose, and whose secrets 
are inviolable. 


It would seem from the above that they 
are not a race but a selected community, and 
that physical purity and perfection are among 
the qualities which it is desired to preserve 
among them. One can imagine that it may be 
important to preserve through degenerate ages 
a type of physical purity which might other- 
wise become extinct; and H. P. Blavatsky 
adds: 


The Todas are not the only such mysterious tribe 
in India. We have named several in a preceding 
chapter, but how many are there besides these, that 
will remain unnamed, unrecognized, and yet ever 
present ! 


The Pioneer, an Indian paper, has an article 
on the Todas, giving such a description as 
H. P. Blavatsky refers to, and attributing to 
them the polyandry, the dirt, and other errors 
mentioned. But many points bear out Н.Р, 
Blavatsky's statements, as will be seen; we 
italicize the most important. 

It says that some think they came over with 
Alexander, some think they are Greek, others 
Hebrew, others autochthonous. It describes 
what appears to be known of their habits and 
customs: that they live a pastoral life and do 
not congregate in towns or villages, but live 
separately in family homes. In cach home is 
a building superior in size to the others and 
generally surrounded by a wall. Todas con- 
sider this building sacred and will not allow 
Europeans to go near it, for inside is carried 
on all the process of their sacred dairy work, 
making butter, turning it into. ghee, etc., and 
the entrance of any but a Toda would pollute 
the presiding deity. The only animal they 
breed is the buffalo. 


The buffalo is a friend to the little Toda boy, who 
tells him all his trouble, nestling up to him the 
while, and as the boy grows to manhood the import- 
ance of looking after his buffaloes before everything 
else grows upon him. 

Both men and women allow their hair to grow 
seven or eight inches long. Thcir hair is jet black 
and very soft. Their eyes are full and speaking. 
They have beautiful aquiline noses, and fine white 


teeth. They are a cheerful and good-humored peo- 
ple but very lazy. 


They have no luxuries and flesh meat is never 
touched. 

It is difficult to say what the Todas really worship, 
for they will never talk on the subject. It appears 
that the sacred dairy is their holy tabernacle. It 
is divided into two compartments. In one is per- 
formed all dairy work; in the other an idol is 
kept. . . . Todas greet the moon and the rising 
and setting sun. STUDENT 


Discoveries in Store at Memphis 

EOPLE with theories, religious, historic- 

al, or scientific, would better be careful 

not to commit themselves too far in cer- 
tain directions, since discoveries are likely soon 
to be made that may alter our views. The sys- 
tematic excavation of the site of Memphis, 
now being conducted, is sure to result in 
such discoveries. From a note in the Scientific 
American Supplement we take the following: 


One of the most important enterprises in con- 
nexion with the operations among the: buried and 
long-forgotten cities of ancient Egypt is the syste- 
matic excavation of Memphis, one of the greatest 
capitals of the Old World, about which compara- 
tively little is known. Memphis long since vanished 
beneath the sand, yet it was perhaps the most im- 
portant city of ancient Egypt since its history ex- 
tends over the whole course of Egyptian history. 
It contained the finest school of Egyptian art, and 
in wealth was unrivaled. 


But time has left few visible traces, and 
the ground on which it once stood is now 
farmed. The excavation is to be carried out: 
as quickly as possible by the British School 
of Archaeology; and it is anticipated that 
fifteen years will pass in the excavation of the 
temple sites alone, apart from the city. These 
temples cover over 100 acres, which is greater 
than all the area of Karnak. 

The principal temple was that of Ptah, a 
vast building originally founded by Menes, 
and rebuilt and added to by later kings. Ad- 
joining this was the temple of Isis, and south 
of it the temple of the foreign Aphrodite due 
to the Phoenicians. On this last site it is ex- 
pected to find the remains of the early civil- 
izations of the Mediterranean during the pre- 
historic ages of Greece. 

The ruins of these temples were standing 
up to 700 years ago, when they were dis- 
mantled to provide building material for Cairo. 
But the foundations and sculptures remain; 
and, judging from previous experience, they 
will be found in good preservation. 


Finds during the past season have considerably 
widened our knowledge of the manners and cus- 
toms of ancient Egypt. At Ghizeh the School of 
Archaeology has succeeded in tracing the first, sec- 
ond and third dynasties, and the civilization soon 
after the foundation of Memphis has been proved 
to be equivalent to that of the South at Abydos. 
The relics unearthed . . . antedate the dynasties of 
the Pyramid Builders by many centuries. 


Other discoveries are mentioned, and the 
conclusion is arrived at that the past season's 
operations have been among the most prolific, 
varied and valuable in the work of the British 
School, and it has many years' work before 
it yet, even on this one site. STUDENT 
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Positive Electricity 
N a recent address Madame Curie remarks 
that we have returned to the older con- 
ception of the two electricities, in some 
respects of different nature. The atom is com- 
posed of corpuscles, which are charges of 
negative electricity. It may lose some of these 
and yet remain, so far as we have determined, 
unchanged in its main chemical properties. 
What holds the bulk of them together with- 
in the atom? 

This binding force is now considered as 
positive electricity. The atom is a sphere of 
positive electricity in which whirl the negative 
monads. After speaking of the latter, Mme. 
Curie says: 

It is not the same for positive electricity, for a 
great dissimilarity appears to exist between the two 
clectricities. Positive electricity appears to be always 
found in connexion with material atoms and we 
have no reason thus far to believe that they can 
be separated. 


The current hypothesis sees disintegration 
everywhere. Every atom is radio-active, em- 
itting waves of radiant energy. After awhile 
its corpuscles begin to get unruly and escape. 
When enough of them have escaped, the heavy 
atom becomes a lighter one — as when radium 
becomes helium. When light falls upon an 
atom it tends to disintegrate it. The escap- 
ing energy of a disintegrating atom is held to 
be disintegrative to those others upon which 
it falis. "' Finally," all atoms will have been 
disintegrated; the universe will have been 
dissolved into the primal chaos of free elec- 
tric (negative) charges. 

The disintegration is obvious. But what of 
integration? That must be taking place now. 
At any rate it must have taken place whilst 
the atoms and the universe of them were 
forming. 

Seeing that the binding force is positive 
electricity, whilst that which is bound is the 
negative, must not this same binder be and 
have been also the integrator? 

The positive electricity is spoken of as a 
sphere, the sphere of the atom. If the atom 
is a sphere it is because the corpuscles are 
held together from a center as the planets are 
held together as a great sphere about the sun. 
It is therefore to the center of the atom that 
we must "look" for the positive electricity. 
If the corpuscles are immaterial charges, this 
is an immaterial center of attraction, the nu- 
cleus of the atom. The boundary of the sphere 
is as far as the attraction extends. It would 
therefore appear that one of the energies of 
Cosmic Formative Will is what we now call 
positive electricity. It is the point of construc- 
tive Thought in the center of the atom. 

STUDENT 


The Roots of Species 
HE phenomena known as Atavism seem 
almost ready to be solved, or at least 
furnished with a partial explanation 
Indeed one wonders how far the process may 

ultimately go. 

Everyone who has kept mice in his youth 
must have noticed that occasionally his nests 


of white ones will produce a black or gray 


one, a little creature eminently conspicuous 
among his fellows. His peculiarity does not 
appear, however, to trouble either him or 
them. It is a case of Atavism. How did 
it happen? 

The offspring of a gray and a white mouse, 
if both strains are pure, are all gray. They do 
not appear to have taken any notice of the 
whiteness of their white parent. Neverthe- 
less they have secretly noted it. 

If two such mice, from two families, each 
of which though gray has a white parent, are 
mated, the white strain will reappear in its 
purity in some of their offspring. One out of 
four will be pure white with no gray, not even 
latent. Another of the four will be gray with 
no latent white. The remaining two will be 
gray but with a latent white streak which in 
future generations will sort itself out. In the 
end it seems that the sorting out process will 
be per fect. 

Other modifications, due to environment, are 
also temporary. Plants taken from one place 
to another where the seasonal changes are 
different, will in a few generations adapt 
themselves to the new rhythm. But even 
these descendants prefer the old rhythm, and 
when taken back to the original home quick- 
ly revert to the old habit, sometimes at once. 

The tendency in biology is to regard all 
suddenly appearing new species as reversions, 
sudden assertions of old rights on the part 
of latent elements, sudden revivals of old 
memory. The real species, once all the blends 
have been disentangled, we do not know. They 
may be very few. Changes in environment 
have produced countless changes — on the sur- 
face. Mixtures have produced yet others, just 
as numerous. But the original forms may re- 
main ready to reappear with a return of the 
old conditions, and the separating process is 
always slowly going on. STUDENT 


The Eye of Helmholtz 
EWSPAPER science still quotes the 
somewhat cheap and frothy saying of 
Helmholtz that if an optician furnished 
him with an optical instrument so imperfect 
as the human eye, he would promptly throw 
it back on his hands. The quotation is always 
connected with a glorification of modern sci- 
ence and becomes more conspicuously silly the 
more one dwells on it. 

The truth is that the normal eye is exactly 
adapted to all that all but one man in a million 
wants of it. It is not a spectroscope or a 
microscope or a telescope because those de- 
mands have not been made of it. The eye 
shows its perfection precisely in that it has 
not those powers. Its perfection consists in 
its power and willingness to respond to de- 
mands upon it, and whatever scandal there is 
in its not having other powers tells straight 
back upon its owner. 

Moreover it obviously surpasses in some 
respects any scientific instrument that ever has 
been or will be made. It is self-cleaning. It 
is self-repairing. As we look about the room 
and out of the window, it alters its focus to 


our convenience and without our attention or 
notice many times a second. It is very mobile 
and responds instantly to the will. It co-oper- 
ates intimately with the mind so that the two 
do not see what they do not want to see. If 
a speck of dust gets on the stage of the micro- 
scope with a high power, the work cannot go 
on. The eye agrees not to see dust or muscae 
volitantes unless we wish it to do so. If the 
balance of desirability were in favor of our 
seeing germs and spooks, it would quickly 
learn to do so. 

And finally, if it is liable to disease and to 
imperfection in age, so, and more so, are sci- 
entific instruments. If, from its own standard, 
it is liable to imperfection needing artificial 
supplement, the blame is wholly with its own- 
er and its owner’s parents. 

We might alter the saying a little: if we 
treated a scientific instrument as badly as we 
(directly and indirectly) treat the eye, we 
should have to send it back to the maker with- 
in a month. STUDENT 


Arboreal Self-Surgery 
HE more we know of trees the more ob- 
vious becomes their natural intelligence. 
Some things are done uniformly by all 
trees; some are done by them as individuals, 
with a special eye to their individual require- 
ments. | 

The autumnal fall of leaves looks like a 
waste of good material. But it is so managed 
as to use to the best advantage what is dead 
and what is living. First, the living material, 
sap and cell contents, is withdrawn into the 
stem to be housed for future use. The leaf 
is then strictly dead and must, be amputated. 
At its base the cells begin to multiply and 
eat through the fibers connecting it with the 
stem. When they are all eaten the leaf falls 
off, leaving the cap of cells to seal the stem 
and prevent its "bleeding." On the ground 
the dead leaves, piled year after year, consti- 
tute at last a layer of decaying soil for the 
feeding of the roots. | 

Dut trees prune themselves not onlv of 
leaves, but in the case of some of them, of 
branches which they have decided to be use- 
less. Here is a distinct act of individual judg- 
ment. The pruned branches are not dead, 
but the tree has decided that they are too weak 
to be useful or are superfluous. Either a layer 
of cells is formed like that at the base of leaves 
and the connecting fibers eaten through, or 
a disk of tissue at that point is made somehow 
very brittle so that the branch breaks off 
by the wind or its own weight, falling living 
to the ground. А New York botanical jour- 
nal notes that during October of last year the 
sapling poplars of the Botanic Garden were 
so actively pruning themselves that the ground 
was littered with branches. Some trees select 
the spring for this remarkable process, some 
the autumn. 

There are people who somewhat sentiment- 
ally fear that artificial pruning and the cutting 
of flowers is painful. Considering how little 
the trees mind doing surgical operations оп 
themselves, fear seems groundless. STUDENT 
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Forestry in China 
A ORDING to a Consular Report, the 
first Chinese School of Forestry will 
shortly be opened at Mukden. The 
Empire is badly in need of such a School, 
for the mountains are denuded, and down 
their sides pour destructive floods, which cause 
immense loss of life and property. Also wood 
is scarcer than in any part of the inhabited 
world, though the country is well adapted to 
the growing of trees. T. 


The Land of the Holy Grail 

HE Holy Grail, destined to be discovered 

only by the pure and perfect knight, is 

a symbol whose analogs we shall read- 
ily discover in various sacred symbologies. 
For instance, “ Cups" was the name of one 
of the four suits in the Tarot pack; the vase 
or gourd plays an important part in the myths 
of ancient America; Phoibos-Apollon, or 
Helios, arises out of a golden-winged cup; 
cup-shaped markings are common on the 
palaeolithic monuments; and so on. 

The Grail Cup contained “wine,” as the 
vase or gourd contained water, symbols of 
eternal life. The obtaining of this cup of 
immortality and bounty is only possible to the 
pure and perfect knight; monsters guard it 
from the weak and impure. An echo of this 
allegory of ancient Wisdom seems to have 
filtered through Scandinavia to England, there 
to be pounced on by the Christian Church, 
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A VIEW IN THE PARK, GOTEBORG, SWEDEN 


which turned it into Jesus Christ’s communion 
cup and averred that it had been brought to 
England by Joseph of Arimathaea. So knights 
in whom the ideas of perfection and purity 
had assumed a more material and martial 
aspect probably actually went out in search of 
a veritable chalice which they expected to find. 
And there are various traditions as to where 
it was to be found. For instance, in the 
English Illustrated Magazine we find that: 


About a mile from Tintagel, along the hilly road 
leading to Boscastle, and passing the wonderful 
little Bossiney cove with its elephant-shaped rock, 
there is a small rapid stream which winds through 
the Rocky Valley and falls like a torrent at low 
tide into the sea. The Rocky Valley, with its three 
huge boulders, its narrow walk now leading to the 
side of the stream and now mounting far above it, 
and ending only where the iron cliffs beetle above 
the roughest of bays, is one of the most sublime 
spectacles that Nature has to display in that en- 
chanted region. 

The scenery is а mixture of dark and frowning 
heights standing out with precipitous sides, and of 
green and gentle undulations amidst which sparkles 
ever and anon the tinkling sinuous brooklet. But 
it is not so much the valley, despite its manifold 
charms, as the little stream, which has a special 
interest for the pilgrim. By devious ways its course 
may be traced back through a rushy channel which 
lies deep and almost hidden between two sets of 
well-wooded hills until suddenly the traveler hears 
the sound of a sharp splashing from an unseen 
cataract. 


The walk now leads upward to a small gate; 
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passing through the opening we descend once more 
a steep embankment and find ourselves at the water 
edge. It is a haunted, sequestered spot, shut in by 
the hills, overcast by shadows, the one sound the 
sound of the leaping stream. This is St. Knighton's 
Kieve, once regarded with a species of holy awe in 
Cornwall and believed, like most natural wells or 
“basins,” to be under the special protection and in- 
fluence of a saint. If we were to adhere strictly to 
Malory’s narrative we should say that the quest 
for the Holy Grail began at Camelot. Local tradi- 
tion, however, is privileged to depart from written 
records, and it happens that in this case the scene 
is transferred to this spot near King Arthur's 
birthplace. 

We are asked to believe that the knights, stand- 
ing with bowed heads in the Kieve, undertook the 
search for the Holy Vessel of the Last Supper, 
brought by Joseph of Arimathaea to this land, 
the Cup that had been hidden and lost, and was des- 
tined to be discovered only by the pure and perfect 
knight. The King, standing on the bridge of rock 
above the torrent, watched his reverent followers in 
the stream below laving their brows in its waters, 
listening to the music of the fall, and, full of the 
inspiration of the scene, making their solemn vows, 
and with a firm desire after righteousness, setting 
forth upon the quest. Lancelot and Bors, Perceval 
and Galahad, when in the wild woods far distant 
or among the ruined chapelries, when tormented by 
doubts and wrestling with foes, might be expected 
to recall that cool and shady gathering place, to 
see in a vision the flashing cascade, to dream of the 
crystalline brightness of the plunging water, and 
with renewed hope and courage to continue their 
hard task. STUDENT 
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Man’s the elm, and Wealth the vine; 

Stanch and strong the tendrils twine: 
Though the frail ringlets thee deceive, 
None from its stalk that vine can reave. 
Fear not, then, thou child infirm. 
There’s no god dare wrong a worm. 
Laurel crowns cleave to deserts, 
And power to him who power exerts; 
Hast not thy share? On wingèd feet, 
Lo! It rushes.thee to meet; 
And aH that Nature made thy own, 
Floating in air or pent in stone, 
Will rive the hills and swim the sea, 
And, like thy shadow, follow thee. 

Essay on Compensation, R. W. Emerson 


The Responsibilities of Parenthood 
WO items from the papers may be 
quoted as illustrating the declaration 
of Theosophists that parents need to 

learn their duties. One is to the effect that 
a school for mothers has been started in a 
part of London. The other gives the ex- 
perience of a man who traveled around the 
country schools in England, lecturing against 
the juvenile use of tobacco. He found three 
things: first, that the boys were ignorant that 
they were doing themselves harm, and were 
willing to give up smoking as soon as they 
knew; second, that the schoolmasters were 
everywhere alive to the evil; third, that he 
frequently met with the reply, " Our parents 
give us the cigarettes." 

Instances like these— and they are but 
samples, as most people know — show that 
to worry so much about the schools is to 
saddle the wrong horse; and teachers know 
only too well how great are the obstacles with 
which they have to contend in counteracting 
what is taught to the children out of school 
hours. 

The home is very sacred to people, and all 
schemes for abolishing it are naturally dis- 
tasteful. Theosophists recognize to the full 
the sacredness of the home—nay they rate 
this sacredness higher than any ordinary ra- 
ting. But privileges cannot be separated from 
duties; and it is because people have sought 
to enjoy their privileges without discharging 
their duties that much of the evils attending 
home-life have arisen. ` 

Could the privilege of parenthood be re- 
garded as the initiation into a higher order 
in the scale of life, an initiation into a life 
involving greater opportunities of self-mas- 
tery and self-knowledge, it would be better 
for both parents and children. But there is 
too little belief in the existence of such higher 
mysteries in life, too little faith in the pros- 
pects that lie hid in sleeping human nature, 
waiting to be revealed. 

Social evils have many roots, and one may 
trace back this evil of the neglect of children 
to those roots in the infirmities of human 


nature. Fortunately, according to Theosophy, 
these infirmities are not things to be confessed 
and indulged in before an excusing Deity, but 
things to be overcome by knowledge and 
effort. 

First there is the ideal of marriage. When 
it is said that marriages are made in heaven, 
it means that unless a marriage is “ made in 
heaven," it is (in a strict sense) no marriage 
at all but merely a legal union. That is, un- 
less the partners have sanctifed their union 
by pledges of mutual help in right living, then 


. there has been no union in the higher sense. 


A true union would exclude the liability to 
self-indulgence, and its sacredness would safe- 
guard continence — a virtue from which so 
high an institution as marriage was surely 
never meant to absolve. With such self-con- 
trol all questions connected with “race-sui- 
cide” would not arise at all. There would 
be no acts the full outcome and responsibility 
of which the parents would not accept and 
fulfil. The duty to offspring would not cease 
with the bringing of it into the world. 

But it is clear that the race must be edu- 
cated as a whole in order that there may be 
the means of ensuring proper safeguards to 
entrance into the marital state. At present 
there is too much so-called “ liberty " — that 
is, freedom to follow one's own lights — be- 
cause nobody knows enough to be able to 
set up his opinion above those of others. The 
people naturally do not recognize the right of 
science or of sects to lay down for them 
laws of life; and they may prefer to rely 
on instinct, insufficient though that is. So, 
though we hear much of schemes for safe- 
guarding marriage and dealing with the off- 
spring, it is a case of the blind leading the 
blind. 

To begin with we have no proper definition 
of a human being, of what is the Soul, or 
of what is the true end and aim of life. 
Therefore our philosophy on such questions 
as the marital state must necessarily be de- 
fective. Yet we need an understanding of 
these questions, because our evolution has gone 
too far for mere instinct or natural prompt- 
ings to be a sufficient guide. Theosophy is 
the only source at the present day from which 
real help can be obtained, as the people will 
very soon find out by the sure test of its 
actual ability to give a practical solution for 
their difficulties. — 

Again, what is a child? It is first and fore- 
most a human Soul, at a stage in its career, 
perchance far further on than its parents. Its 
childish form is but its temporary abode, un- 
der the laws of birth and rebirth. We must 
distinguish between the Soul within and the 
childish nature without, dealing with each ac- 
cording to its requirements. If we attend too 
much to the childish nature, then we are prone 
to use the child as a plaything and to keep it 
childish instead of helping it to grow. There 
are joys of parenthood; but the question for 
us is whether we can share the lowlier jovs 
of humble folk who have not the responsi- 


bilities which our greater knowledge brings, 


or whether we should seek the higher joys 
arising from a realization that we are privi- 
leged to guard the entrance of a Soul into the 
world of material life. STUDENT 


THE future and the past are both included 
in each moment of our lives.—H. P. Blavatsky 


number 


16 


Infinite Possibilities of Human Progress 
EINCARNATION is one of the key- 
notes of Theosophy, unlocking as it 
does the infinite possibilities of human 
progress. We are stinted neither in time or 
opportunity, for the unfulfilled desires and 
aspirations of one life are carried forward 
into the next for future fulfilment. In the 
light of Reincarnation we reach the full dig- 
nity of man's position in life as a responsible 
factor in the world's progress. As Souls, ex- 
isting before birth, and not limited by the 
disappearance of the earthly form, we are 
ever at work weaving the endless chain of 
our future destiny — individually and collec- 
tively. 

H. P. Blavatsky warned us strongly against 
the only Theosophical “heresy,” the “ heresy 
of separateness.” The Higher Self is the Self 
of all creatures; and the reincarnating ego, 
the Thinker or Soul, is a Ray of the Universal 
Soul. The difference between man and man, 
lies not in the difference of his Higher nature 
but in the degree of its manifestation or con- 
trol of the lower or personal, animal man. 

‘With the Saviors of men the incarnation of 
the divine nature is complete and we see the 
manifestation of a God upon earth. 

With ordinary men the voice of conscience 


‚ urging towards noble deed is the partial mani- 


festation of the divine. Our work is to unite 
our personal everyday consciousness with this 
“inner I” which ever leads us upward and 
along the path of duty. Through life after 
life the effort to identify ourselves with the 
overshadowing Spirit and dissociate ourselves 
in thought and action from the animal impul- 
ses and limited selfish notions of the personal 
man — such as the idea of holding possessions 
of wealth, honor, character, ability, for our- 
selves alone and not for willing service in 
the upliftment of our other selves — will bring 
us closer to our. divine possibilities, until at 
last in some one life we too shall manifest on 
earth as Gods, and real Helpers of Humanity. 
It cannot be done by leaps and bounds, but 
step by step and "the passions " — taught 
Н. P. Blavatsky — “ killed in one life, like 
slain tigers, in the next cannot turn and rend 
you." 

Reincarnation cannot be discussed very well 
without Karma the Good Law, bringing to 
all alike the result of past action, it is the 
method by which we reap as we sow. When 
the people of the earth widely recognize the 
truth of the Theosophical teachings of Karma 
and Reincarnation, we shall have a “new 


.heaven and a new earth," and there will be 


no hard and fast line between them. So 
many practically do recognize them now, and 
so many of the next generation are being 
taught to understand themselves, that the 
“ Star of Promise" now shines in the sky 
for the redemption of humanity. 

Where shall we look for it? Wherever 
Theosophy is a practical power in the life 
of a human being, but pre-eminently at Point 
Loma the Central Heart of the Theosophi- 
cal Movement whose energies now pulsate 
throughout the world under the guidance of 
Katherine Tingley our Teacher and Leader. 


E. I W. 


IT is only by close, brotherly union of men's 
inner Selves that the reign of Justice and 
Equality can be inaugurated.—Z. P. Blavatsky 


LIFE'S WHEEL 
L99* nature through; ’tis revolution all, 

All change; nodeath. Day follows night, and night 
The dying day; stars rise and set, and set and rise. 
Earth takes the example. АП to reflourish fades 
As in a wheel: áll sinks to reascend ; 

Emblems of man, who passes, not expires.— Young 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
Jt 

In the maclstrom of conflicting 


Question theories regarding life and its 


purpose, and the relation between life and so-called 
death, what is the message that Theosophy has to 
give to the world? Сап it give any certain light 
on the subject? What is the real life? Will you 
kindly take up this question in the Forum. (Сон- 
dinued from last issue) 


II. We have a kind of life 
Answer that we share with the min- 
erals, that is to say the mere physical exist- 
ence and holding together of the particles of 
the body; of this there is a change with what 
we call death: these particles are disbanded 
and go on their own way. Then also there is 
the life in which we share with the vegetables, 
which causes the growth of our bodies. This, 
as Theosophy shows, is a great universal 
ocean of life which functions through our 
bodies, and is known when so functioning as 
Prana, There are many meanings to the Eng- 
lish word life, and confusion is apt to arise 
as to which of them may be meant; the ad- 
vantage of this Sanskrit term is that it means 
just this one thing and no other. 

Again there is that phase of life which we 
have in common with the animals; and there 
is human life, as it is commonly called, which 
includes the animal element and something 
тпоге; and there is that other life mentioned 
in the phrase “ Life is Joy " — a hard saying 
for many, as the thing it refers to is as yet a 
secret hidden away from most of us. 

The sum total of human experience is too 
vast for treatment as a whole; we must ana- 
lyse it a little, if we are to find out what we 
shall really call life and distinguish it from 
non-essentials For this should be an ultimate 
thing, an element; it should be represented by 
only the most intimate and indestructible class 
of experience. 

We go through our davs with no great viv- 
idness or color as a rule. The ordinary events 
happen and apparently make little or no mark 
on our consciousness. The moments pass and 
are unremembered; we were not able to see 
anything in them that could clinch memory. 
This is almost the total of the life of millions. 
Here is the crude stone that is some day to 
be carved into a statue — for hundreds of 
years it has received no impression save such 
as can be made by the patter of raindrops or 
the brushing of insect wings. Indeed the 
humdrum events half noticed, and the mo- 
ments that go and go from us, taking almost 
nothing as they go, unmarked by any impres- 
sion of will or love, do little more to mold us 
than the raindrops and gossamer wings do to 
make the stone into a statue. Jn long ages 
the latter will no doubt be quite worn away 
by them; and long before life ends the un- 
heeded moments will have dulled the godhood 
in us into unshakable quiescence and slumber. 

Then something comes to rouse us, we 
“drink deep of the waters of life.” as the 
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novelist says, which commonly means that 
the passions spring up and parade like a rab- 
ble army in the mind, with shouting and con- 
fused firing and tumult. Here there is mo- 
tion enough that we never dreamed of; here 
the moments are all full and intense; there 
is color here, too, of a kind, something differ- 
ent from the old ditch-water monotone. The 
whole rant and fervor is burned into our con- 
sciousness, and the thing will be remembered 
— it will fight to force itself on memory. 
Indeed, you will never down or stifle it with- 
out will, perhaps long use of will This is 
what we sometimes think of as Life. 

But is it? Was that undisciplined mob 
really the army of angels? Are they march- 
ing to any high goal, is the way opened before 
them into eternity, is there anything ultimate 
or lasting about them, will they lead you be- 
yond self, will they make you one with a na- 
tion or humanity, can they sweep vour trou- 
bles away from you, can they beat your path 
into smoothness if you follow them? 

We may take this simile from the passions, 
that real life when we find it will be as mo- 
mentous and intense and vivid, or a tliousand 
times more so, as the time marked by their 
fiercest dominance; but the whole intensity 
will of course be of an opposite kind. 

Why is it that they came forth in that way, 
with all their clamor and bravado? "To whom 
were they shouting their challenge, what pow- 
er was it they were daring? That is the se- 
cret of the shock and intensity of it all — the 
noise was a challenge to one they knew should 
be their master. 

“Ban, Ban, Ca-Caliban, 
Has a new master, get a new man." 


It was just the monster, when Prospero was 
away, proclaiming his fealty to the drunken 
sailor. It was actually a challenge for you, 
and you felt it and stirred in your slumber, 
you being yourself an unripe Prospero, a 
King-magician to be. You were not aware 
perhaps that vour subject had rebelled; nev- 
ertheless you were somewhat shaken and 
roused by the rebellion. 

Then there is that other, class of deep mo- 
ments, when the full taste of life is perceived ; 
but now, instead of the rabble, a sublime hero 
stands forth in the mind. А great deed of 
self-abnegation is done and the whole choir 
of angels is heard singing until the clamor of 
incident personal pain is drowned. "Then too, 
the moment is clinched and will live on in 
the soul's memory; also it goes out and is 
vibrant through the world, even though it be, 
not the hero's or the martyr's death, but some 
common-day act of self-sacrifice that no one 
perceives. The bonds of personal self were 
broken then, and the breaker came upon a 
larger life, and without question, knew that 
it was joy. 

All this may be true of extreme cases, you 
say, and what are extreme cases to the com- 
mon worker whose days are unlighted by any 
change, who is neither a madman nor a hero? 
But extreme cases are often useful as bring- 
ing out into clear view the elements that go 
to make our living, and which, because of long 
usage, we do not notice. Ordinary experience 
is all potential tragedy, or else potential vic- 
tory and heroism and apotheosis. The key 
to the problem is, that life in the highest sense 
is life impersonal. Root out the self-seeking 


element from your acts and thoughts, and it 
must be that all your moments will glow with 
the light that shone through the hero’s life and 
the martyr’s death. 

Stand not for self, but for the world, put- 
ting all your thoughts and feelings and deeds 
into that mold, and it must be that then you 
will know life in all its vigor, beauty and 
grandeur. Your Life is as boundless as the 
world’s — and as everlasting. 

Death is thought of as the end of life; and 
the life that is wrapped up wholly in one 
body or mind, must pass with death, must 
change. Our common lives are like the leaves 
on the tree, they will fall off and pass into the 
earth. If we knew nothing of the tree of 
which we are leafage, then death, the falling, 
would be the end of all for us. 

But the life has but gone down to the roots, 
it has gathered knowledge of wind and sky, 
and will now rest during the winter. Itself, 
it was the tree always, and not the separate 
leaves, and is to appear again and send forth 
new shoots and new leaves in spring after 
spring. К. 


Evolution an? Illusion 


INQviRER. But who is it that each time creates the 
universe? 
THEOSOPHIST. No one creates it. Science 


would call the process evolution; the pre- 
Christian philosophers and the Oriental- 
ists called it emanation; we Occultists 
and Theosophists see in it the only uni- 
versal and eternal Reality casting a peri- 
odical reflection of Itself on the infinite 
spatial depths. This reflection, which you 
regard as the objective material universe, 
we consider as a temporary illusion and 
nothing else. That alone which is eter- 
nal is real. 
INQ. At that rate, you and I are also illusions. 
THEO. As flitting personalities — today one 
person, tomorrow  another— we are. 
Would you call the sudden flashes of the 
aurora borealis — the Northern lights — 
a "reality," though it is as real as can 
be while you look at it? Certainly not; 
it is the cause that produces it, if perman- 
ent and eternal, which is the only reality, 
while the effect is but a passing illusion. 
Al this does not explain to me how this 
illusion called the universe originates; how the 
conscious /o be proceeds to manifest itself from 
the unconsciousness that ts. A 
THEO. It is unconsciousness only to our 
finite consciousness. Verily may we par- 
aphrase St. John (i, 5), and say, “And 
(Absolute) light (which is darkness to 
us) shineth in darkness (which is illu- 
sionary material light); and the darkness 
comprehendeth it not." This absolute 
light is also absolute and immutable Law. 
Whether by radiation or emanation — we 
need not quarrel over terms — the uni- 
verse passes out of its homogeneous sub- 
jectivity on to the first plane of manifesta- 
tion; of which planes there are seven, we 
are taught. With each plane it becomes 
more dense and material until it reaches 
this our plane, on which the only world 
approximately known and understood in 
its physical composition by science is the 
planetary or solar system — one sui gen- 
eris we are told. 
(Key to Theosophy, Н. P. Blavatsky) 
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An Old Custom in the New 
Forest, England 
CURIOUS old law surviv- 
ing in the New Forest, 
England, is that relating 
to the rights attaching to the 
holdings; rights granted to the 
“commoners” in days of old, to 
gather bracken for fodder, or 
peat, or firewood, and to graze 
ponies and cattle and pigs. As 
a matter of fact, these 
rights do not attach to the 
holdings, nor to the fami- 
lies, nor to the houses, but 
to the hearth-stones. If 
a man moves from one 
part of the forest to an- 
other, he cannot take his 
rights with him, but must 
be content with those at- 
taching to the hearth-stone 
of the new home. A cot- 
tage may become ruinous 
and unfit for habitation; 
and the owner may rebuild 
in another part of his 
ground, but he must leave 
the old hearth-stone in the 
old place, or his rights 
would vanish. Thus one 
sometimes see a hearth- 
stone standing in a field 
or yard, or built into a 
barn, that is, with the 
barn built on to it. 

This calls to mind the 
reverence for the hearth- 
stone that held in Dru- 
idic Britain. Among the 
ancient Britons a sacred 
fire was kept alight on every hearth during 
the whole year; to let it go out would have 
been a calamity almost equal to the loss of 
the home itself. On a certain day in Novem- 
ber the fires were all extinguished and the 
hearth-stones cleaned and scoured. Іп the 
evening of that day the Druid fires were 
alight on all the hill tops and sacred places 
in the island. They were lit with fire brought 
from other sacred fires, one of which was 
kept burning in each of the kingdoms or clan 
territories, which again were kindled from one 
sacred central fire. 

On the evening in question, after fuel had 
been laid in each house on the clean hearth- 
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stone, the householders took torches and 
marched with their families and dependants 
to the nearest hill-fire where, with rites and 
invocations, the torches were lit, after which 
came the return to the homesteads and the 
re-kindling of the hearth-fire with the torches 
for another year. Thus the fire on the hearth- 
stone was a link for each home with the gen- 
eral and spiritual life of the whole race, and 
the hearth a sacred place, a place of unity and 
divine life. 

Can it be that in this New Forest custom 
we have a dim remembrance of the ancient 
practice? That part of England has probably 
changed but little since Druidic or even pre- 


Druidic days. Perhaps there 
are many forces stored there 
from of old, golden forces con- 
nected with the higher life of 
the island, which wait to flame 
out and become potent in the 
national life when the right 
moment comes, and the deeper 
meaning of pro arts et focis is 
haply restored. K. M. 


The Visingsö Estate, 
Sweden 
Katherine Tingley’s Owner- 
ship confirmed Ьу 
Swedish Law 
O~ February 12, 1908, 
word was received 
by cable from Tor- 
sten Hedlund, Katherine 
Tingley’s business repre- 
sentative in Sweden, that 
the ownership by Kather- 
ine Tingley of the estate 
recently purchased by her 
in Visingsö, on Lake Vet- 
tern, in that country, dated 
according to Swedish law 
from January 13, 1908. 
It may be remembered 
that the public press, some 
little time ago, published 
reports emanating from 
sources antagonistic to the 
work and plans of the 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL Socr- 
ETY, that Katherine Ting- 
ley had been unable to se- 
cure legal rights of own- 
ership over this property. 
The only foundation for the foolish rumor 
was that the first legal papers embodying the 
transaction were faulty as regards certain 
technical points of Swedish law. The matter 
was immediately attended to, with the result 
as above stated, that on January 13, 1908, the 
ownership and title passed definitely to Kath- 
erine Tingley. RECORDER 


For a thing of this kind cannot be expressed 
in words, like other branches of learning, but 
by long familiarity and living together with 
the thing itself; a light as it were of a fire 
leaping forth will suddenly be kindled in the 
soul, and there itself nourish itself—Plato 
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LAST SUNDAY АТ ISIS THEATER 


Prof. H. T. Edge Continues his Address on А 


Theosophy and the Bible 


LARGE and very attentive audience lis- 
tened with evident interest to the lec- 
ture given last Sunday night by Mr. 

Edge on the above subject. Mr. Edge said 
in part: 


Friends, tonight I propose to speak to you about 
some of the sayings of Jesus Christ which are re- 
ported in the Gospels. But first of all I wish to 
say a word about the versions of the New Testa- 
ment. The version most used is known as the Eng- 
lish Authorized Version, and it was the work of 
many hands. The work of translation began in 
England with the version made by Wicklif, assisted 
by Nicholas of Hereford, in 1382. The form in 
which the New Testament has been read for nearly 
three centuries was the result of various revisions 
between 1382 and 1611, at which latter date the 
version known as the Authorized, or King James' 
Version, was issued. 

А revision was resolved upon in 1870 by the Con- 
vocation at Canterbury; and after the labors of 
ten years this revision was (New Testament) pub- 
lished in 1881, and in 1884 (Old Testament). It 
was the combined effort of many learned men in 
various countries, as America, Germany, Great Bri- 
tain and elsewhere. The general rule laid down 
was to adhere to the version of 1611 except where 
actnal errors demanded a change. The result is а 
rather conservative version, but on the whole a de- 
cided improvement in point of accuracy upon all 
existing versions, or translations. 

I propose to notice now some of these changes, as 
that in Matth. xxiv. 3-27: “And as he sat upon 
the Mount of Olives, the disciples came unto him 
privately, saying: Tell us, when shall these things 
be? And what shall be the sign of thy coming, and 
of the end of the world? And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Take heed that no man deceive you. 
For many shall come in my name, saying, I am 
Christ, and shall deceive many. And ye shall hear 
of wars and rumors of wars: see that ye be not 
troubled: for all these things must first come to 
pass, but the end is not yet.... If any man shall 
say unto you, Lo, here is Christ, or there; believe 
it not... for as the lightning cometh out of the 
East, and shineth even unto the West, so shall 
also the coming of the Son of Man be." 

Now we find in the Revised Version several al- 
terations, the most important being that instead of 
the "end of the world” (ovvredeias toù alwyos), we 
have the “consummation of the age”; and instead 
of “thy coming” (ris сӯ wapovalas), we have “ thy 
presence.’ The question is, why did the translators 
of the Authorized Version give “end of the world,” 
and “thy coming,” instead of the more correct form 
which we have in the Revised Version? Was it 
not because they had theological notions about those 
things and made the translation correspond to their 
conception? According to the teaching of Theo- 
sophy (Н. P. Blavatsky) — 

“The coming of Christ means the presence of 
Christos in a regenerated world. This Christ is to 
be sought neither in the wilderness nor in the inner 
chambers, nor in any temple or church built by man; 
for Christ... the true esoteric Savior... is no 
man, but the Divine PRINCIPLE in every human be- 
ing. He who strives to resurrect the Spirit crucified 
in him by his own terrestrial passions and buried 


deep in the sepulcher of his sinful flesh; he who 
has the strength to roll back the stone of matter 
from the door of his own inner sanctuary, he has 
the risen Christ in him. The Son of Man is no 
child of the bondwoman . . . flesh, but verily of the 
freewoman . . . Spirit, the child of man's own deeds 
and the fruit of his own spiritual labor." 

From this we see that it is pretty clear Jesus 
was not speaking of any physical coming, but of the 
presence of the divine principle in humanity. In 
Matth. xvi. 28, Jesus says, “ Verily I say unto you, 
there be some standing here who shall not taste of 
death, till they see the Son of Man coming in his 
kingdom." And in Luke xvii, 20, 21, Jesus replies 
to the Pharisees, “The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation (or with outward show): neither 
shall they say, Lo here, or, lo there! for behold 
the kingdom of God is within you.” In these pas- 
sages Jesus refers to the spiritual awakening of the 
Christos in man, or in humanity, and not to any 
physical circumstance. It is not accompanied by 
"outward show," but is imperceptible, and all- 
pervading like the advent of Spring. 

There are some very important texts which are 
too often overlooked, such as Matth. vi. 33: “ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” And 
in John viii. 32: “Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free." 

Now that is a text' which is directly in harmony 
with Theosophy. ‘Theosophy teaches that it is by 
the power of Truth that the mind of man is made 
free. As we find out and overcome our delusions 
by the light of Truth, the real self in us grows and 
dominates the whole nature. 

Another passage relating to the same thing is in 
John уш. 34-36: “Verily I say unto you, whoso- 
ever committeth sin is the servant of sin. And the 
servant abideth not in the house for ever, but the 
Son abideth for ever. If therefore the Son shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed." 

Here we are taught that the immortal part of 
man is the Son, or Christos, “ which abideth in the 
house for ever"; and we are told that true freedom 
comes through the rule of the better self in man — 
“Tf the Son make you free ye shall be free indeed." 

In Matth. x. 39, we have the words, “He that 
findeth his life shall lose it; and he that loseth his 
life for my sake shall find it." 

This is a very ancient teaching. We find similar 
words given by the various other Christs of the 
world: namely, that there is another kind of life 
in store for man, and that as man loses his lower 
life he attains to the fuller and larger life. 

Another important passage is in the Sermon on 
the Mount, Matth. v. 48, where Jesus says, “ Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect" Now, that is in flat contradic- 
tion to the teachings we hear from so many pulpits, 
which tell us we are so many “miserable sinners,” 
and that salvation is something which has to come 
to us from the outside. But here we are told by 
fesus that perfection like to our Father in heaven 
is possible for us, and is, therefore, the goal which 
we should seek. Bearing on the same subject is 
another well-known text, John xiv. 12: “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me, 
the works that I do shall he do also, and greater 
works than these shall he do; because I go unto 
my Father." 

There Christ speaks in the first person, and we 
find that іп the Gita Krishna uses the first person 
in the same way. It is the higher man, or the Logos 


that speaks. And from that Jesus says, the works 
that he did we shall also do, and greater works 
shall we do. He does not claim any exclusive 
possession of power to himself, but declares that 
his disciples share his powers, and his nature. Still 
further Jesus says, “I will pray the Father and he 
shall give you another Comforter, that it may abide 
with you for ever; even the spirit of truth: whom 
the world cannot receive, because it seeth it not, 
neither knoweth it; but ye know it; for it dwelleth 
with you, and shall be in you." 

From this we learn that the disciples had this 
spirit of truth, but the world could not receive it, 
because it did not see it. Such passages show that 
Jesus was speaking of the Christos in man: the 
Christ-principle which gives that inner enlighten- 
ment. There are many ministers now who accept 
this view, but they cannot teach this and yet bind 
men down to Christian tradition. We are told that 
by following the law of the divine nature incarnate 
in us, and subduing and keeping in place the animal 
nature, that we shall attain to wisdom, freedom 
and happiness. This is simply the ancient Theo- 
sophical teaching. At the center of our being is the 
Divine influence; we can call it into activity by as- 
piring in our heart and mind, and by purifying our 
lives so that we may manifest it. Thus we render 
the real Self conscious in us, and by its power we 
take control of the lower nature. 

There are none of us conscious of the purpose of 
the Higher Self. A great many things in life pcr- 
plex us, and are misunderstood, because we do not 
know the working of the real Self. We feel that 
the real person is leading us through life, in spite 
of the fact that we cannot grasp the meaning or 
purpose of things. We often call this “ fate,” but 
it is simply the will of the real Self within us, and 
we often do not understand, and resist it. The de- 
sire for progress, for enlightenment, for wisdom, 
etc. dwells in us now, and these come from the 
real Self. -This is what Theosophy means when it 
teaches us of the real man in us. Jesus and the 
other great Teachers had sounded the depths of 
their own being, and had united the lower conscious- 
ness with that of the Divine Self in us. We are 
limited by our want of knowledge, but we may at- 
tain to the real Self-Consciousness by the exercise 
of all the noble qualities. What a contrast there is 
between this teaching and that of “personal sal- 
vation”! How different is this from that spirit of 
commercialism which we find pervading religion! 
Christ teaches self-sacrifice, self-forgetfulness, as 
in Matth. xvi. 24-26: “If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow me. For whosoever will save his life 
(or psyche) shalt lose it; and whosover will lose 
his life for my sake shall find it.” 

Another important passage is that where Jesus 
says, “Except ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” (Matth. xviii, 3) Jesus has a great deal to 
say about the kingdom of heaven, or of God; and 
in another place it is said to be within us. We have 
not fitted our minds to enter this kingdom until we 
become as little children. At present our minds 
are not simple enough; not trustful enough. 

Much has been said and written about that saying 
of Jesus, Matth. xxv. 46: “These shall go away 
into evcrlasting punishment; but the righteous into 
life eternal" The Revised Version reads eternal 
in both cases, as the original Greek in both cases 
has the same word al@very— which means age long, 
not eternal. There are many who have gotten rid of 


the old doctrine of everlasting hell, and who are 
ready to accept the teachings of Theosophy in this 
matter. 

Another important passage is that which records 
the conversation between Jesus and Nicodemus, 
John, iii. 3: “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” Nicodemus says, "How can a man be 
born when he is old?" Jesus answered, “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God. "That which is born of the flesh 
is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is 
Spirit." 

This second birth is a very old symbol It is 
a method of speech used in the Mysteries. A man 
is born again when he awakens to a recognition 
of his Divine Nature, and takes the vow taken by 
candidates for initiation to accept the Divine Pre- 
sence as his future guide in life. Then a veritable 
second birth takes place in him; he is not the same 
as before. “That which is born of the Spirit is 
Spirit." Then he enters the “Kingdom of God.” 

To continue: " Marvel not that I said unto thee, 
ye must be born again. The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth: 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” The 
word translated “wind” is the same word that is 
afterwards translated Spirit (pneuma). The Revised 
version has the margirial reading “The Spirit 
breatheth where it listeth." The Divine influence 
was always described as a breath, or a wind, or an 
air. In a similar manner the word “water” is 
used in this same chapter. 

"No man," says Jesus, "hath ascended up to 
heaven but he that came down from heaven, even 
the Son of Man who is in heaven. And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of Man be lifted up; .that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have. ever- 
lasting life." 

It is sad to think how much this has been doc- 
trinized, especially as taken along with that other 
passage: “God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish, but have eternal life." 

We have here an instance of the Divine Self in 
man speaking; but it has been turned into a soul- 
' killing dogma, a dogma which quenches in man the 

light of the soul, the consciousness of his divinity, 

and makes him feel that he is destined not to reach 
the goal, and that his salvation must come from 
without, instead of from the power of the Christ 
within. I shall read you a quotation. (CENTURY 

Parm 9th Feb. 1908, p. 3.) which illustrates thc 

position of the orthodox ecclesiastic. . . . 

Here we find that orthodox teaching inculcates 

a feeling of hopelessness, of despair. Man is des- 

tined “never to reach the goal appointed for him”; 

and his salvation must come from without. As 

opposed to this, Theosophy teaches that man is a 

soul, and that by the power of the Divine Spark, 

the Christ within, man overcomes the lower nature. 

“Christ in you the hope of Glory,” is the teaching 
_of St. Paul, and of Theosophy. 


The lecture concluded with a quotation 
from a conversation of Thomas Carlyle which 
showed Carlyle to be in close accord with the 
teaching of Theosophy: 


“This strange human life of ours passes not 
merely through mystery to mystery, but from God to 
God. . .. The meaning of life here might be defined 
as consisting in this—to unfold yourself, to work 
what thing you have the faculty for... there ig a 
perennial nobleness and even sacredness in work.” 

We need to read more of the thoughts of such 
great men; and if we can imbibe a little more of 
their spirit we shall be able to interpret the say- 
ings of Jesus in a more rational way than can be 
found in the theological glosses. OBSERVER 


PATH volume xi 


Scientific Faddism 
O science is worthy that exalted name, 
unless it has a direct practical bearing 
on the cause of real human progress. 
Otherwise the name “science” is a misnomer. 
Theosophy is ever insisting upon the sacred- 

ness of true Science. x 
And Theosophical ideas permeate the men- 
tal atmosphere of the world. For instance, 
we find the editor of a journal of sociology 
saying (according to the Literary Digest, from 
which the quotations are taken) that no social 
science is wortliy of the name which does not 
deal with human personality. He sent out to 
twenty-seven leading sociologists a paper ask- 
ing them questions on this point, but got only 
six replies. The other twenty-one could not 
have been much interested in the question; 
and from the six replies received the sociolo- 
gist concludes that they show "a prevalent 
contempt for live questions om the bearings 
of different parts of social science upon one 
another." Each student is interested in his 

own narrow range of studies. 
'To quote: 


There is one question, and one only, which in the 
last analysis gives social science under any name 
first-rate dignity. However we may phrase the ques- 
tion, it amounts to this: What is potentiality in 
human beings, and how may human beings who have 
begun to be conscious of themselves make the most 
headway in realizing these possibilities? So far as I 
am able to see, this question is closer on the track of 
the last meaning we can discover for life than any 
other. 

I can see nothing but hysterics in any human 
activity whatsoever which is not in some way con- 
tributing its quota towards answering this question. 
Sciences all seem to me so many triflings with 
capricious conceits about life, unless each in its 
way is co-operating with all other investigations of 
human experience in working out the completest 
report possible upon the main question. In the last 
resort, the place of any science in the gamut between 
triviality and importance must be fixed by the degree 
of its participation in this co-operative inquiry. 


Behind all the faddism is "indifferentism or 
agnosticism" about any main meaning which 
gives the incidents of life a scale of values. 
And he continues: 


We either do or do not believe that there is an 
underlying moral economy which it is the interest 
of all mankind to know. . . . The attitude of the 
social scientists in the United States points to a 
considerable preponderance of opinion that the idea 
of an underlying moral economy in the affairs of 
men is a myth. : 


Thus people are hungering for bread and 
getting stones. Another illustration of the 
same point is the remark made recently in a 
conference of science masters in England, that 
there seemed to be a relapse from the great 
boom in science teaching in schools of a few 
years ago and that mathematics was also in 
а bad way. ` 

What is the " underlying moral economy 
which it is the interest of all mankind to 
know"? Probably there is more of it to be 
discovered in literature, history, and the an- 
cient classics than in courses of physics, chem- 
istry, and biology; and that is why the pendu- 
lum is swinging back to the old subjects. 
Certainly theré is no longer the triumphant 
"cocksureness" with which science came be- 
fore the world last century as the great solu- 


number 


tion of all riddles. We need more perspec- 
tive in our views of human thought; the 
intimate familiar human questions outlast all 
these fashions. 

The fact remains that the people find them- 
selves delivered over to a host of guessers and 
speculators and faddists who reveal their own 
ignorance and incompetence. And what must 
be the result of such leadership? With the 
old ideals and faiths of our fathers destroyed 
and no longer effectual, and nothing but mis- 
cellaneous speculations in place of them, what 
must be the effect upon practice? 

The answer is that the difficulties now be- 
setting nations will grow more acute and ur- 
gent, until at last the people will be obliged 
to look for light where they can see it, and 
turn for help to that source which can afford 
it. Then they will ask to know the secret 
by which the members of the UNIVERSAL 
BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
are able to attain a unity of aspiration and 
achievement to be found nowhere else, to 
solve problems in daily life which for others 
are insoluble, and to find rest for their souls 
in the gaining of a permanent ideal and pur- 
pose in life. It is the demonstration that 
will convince them, the contrast between this 
harmony and the outer conflicts. 

But the true Science, which makes such 
harmonious conditions possible, is a harmony 
of all the other sciences, not made by artificial- 
ly blending them, but the unity from which 
the various branches have sprung. ‘Truth is 
one, but opinions are many. Knowledge and 
conduct are inseparably connected; the ideal 
which the candidate for Wisdom sets before 
himself is an ideal of duty. He seeks to 


- develop from a pigmy into a Man, and to 


realize that his life has its source and its 
meaning — not in the personality, but in the 
Real Self which is from above. To this Div- 
ine source of his being he aspires, seeking to 
render his life more impersonal and nobler 
and stronger in every way, while reverently 
sensing the beauty and sublimity behind mani- 
fested nature and the possibilities of human 


-perfectibility. Under the inspiration of such 


motives comes the knowledge that counts and 
is worth having. STUDENT 


Clipped from the Press 

Г severing our connexion with the SouTH 

PASADENAN, there is nothing we will miss 

more than the weekly visits of that grand 
good paper, the CENTURY Ратн, published by 
Mrs. Katherine Tingley at Point Loma. It 
is, we firmly believe, the one publication up- 
on the face of the earth that publishes every 
week, without a miss, more good, common 
sense truth, than any other publication. And 
if the reader finds something in its columns 
that he is inclined to doubt, he has but to 
investigate, when he will find that he, and not 
the Century PATH, was mistaken. It is of 
itself the greatest educational work we ever 
saw. Of course we will greatly miss the 
other weekly papers with which we have so 
long and profitably exchanged, but they are 
all somewhat similar in tone, while the CEN- 
TURY Patu stands іп a class by itself and is 
well worth the price of four dollars a year that 
is necessary to obtain it.— Pasadenan, South 
Pasadena, California, Jan. 30, 1908. 
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Our Poets and the Power of the Ideal 


O~“ proof of the reality of the ideals 
sung to the hearts of men by our poets 
is the way in which they meet death. 
The bequests of high ideals to those who 
openly voice them are many, but the one thing 
that they seem almost certain to bequeath, in 
spite of the taint of pessimism or personality 
in any form, is a gentle, sweet, serene faith 
that “all is well," that death hath no victory 
— a faith that becomes an actual and living 
power in the life. Many 
records have been pre- 
served to us of the words 
uttered by our poets at 
that golden and wonder- 
ful time when the veil 
is lifted between this 
world and the next and 
when they know that it 
shall not fall until they 
have passed beyond its 
borders. It is the hour 
of proving the faith that 
has lain in their hearts 
like a message of living 
light and whose burden 
it has been their life- 
work to utter. And the 
test is met again and 
again, must be in every 
case where the heart is 
sincere and where the 
soul has not been hawked 
in the market-place or 
street. The following 
accounts, sent in by a 
student, are of especial 
interest because of the heart-touch in the lines 
no less than for the real love borne by the 
writer for Whitman whom she had known. 
And then that remark of David Swing's! 
Was it the nearness of the greater life that 
made it possible for him to forget what heresy- 
hunters had made him suffer, and remember 
only the absurdity and the humor of a long 
series of persecuting attacks? Perhaps so. 
Different as are the two men they are well 
spoken of together; both courageous, though 
one had the spirit of a robustious warm-hearted 
soldier and the other that of the quiet and 
sincere lover of his fellow men; both were 
persecuted, but both grew patience and sweet- 
ness and manly strength under the hail and 
rain of unbrotherly and wholly unjustified de- 
nouncings, and both left writings breathing 
the love of the ages. 
fellow men. 


Swing's Sermons take one into the atmos- 
phere of nature and love of man, sweet and 
quiet and calm, while Whitman stirs up the 
soil at the very roots of this forest-growth 
we call life. What might they not have seen 
and sung had they known Theosophy? Yet 
much of its light they did find in penetrating 
the clouds of doubt and surmounting the inner 
rebellion that persecution so naturally begets, 
and when death came they met it in a light- 
some mood, as a comrade to lead them further. 


Both truly loved their 


During his last years the poet, Walt Whitman, 
became a nearly helpless invalid and entirely depend- 
ent for his support upon the contributions of his 
admirers. А few months before his death Robert 
Ingersoll gave a lecture in Philadelphia the proceeds 
of which added a large sum to the fund that was 
to make the declining life of the poet more comfort- 
able. On this occasion the paralytic was brought 
over from his home in Camden and, surrounded by 
a large circle of friends, remained seated in his 
wheeled chair on the stage while Ingersoll with his 
usual eloquence discoursed on the beauties of the 
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GOTEBORG, SWEDEN 


From PROSPICE 
.  Romzar Browning 
FEAR death? to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mists in my face, 
When the snows begin and the blasts denote 
| am nearing the place, 
The pow'r of the night, the press of the storm, 
` The post of the foe; ` 
Where he stands, the Arch-Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go: 


For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 


l was ever a fighter, so one fight more, 
The best and the last! 


1 would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 


No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers, 
The heroes of old, i Ё 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life's arrears 
Of pain, darkness, and cold. 


For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black. minute’s at end, 
And the element's rage, the fiend.voices that rave, 
Shail dwindle, shall biend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then my breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! 
I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God, and with-God be the rest! 


Whitman literature, classing it with that of Shake- 
speare. After the lecture the audience ' requested 
that the poet be brought forward, but his only 
remarks were to the effect that he had delivered 
his whole message and should now say but: 
“Hail! and Farewell!” 

A little informal supper was then arranged, at 
which the two great geniuses conversed together for 
more than an hour. In Quaker fashion they ad- 
dressed each other by the first name. “What I 
like best about you Walt,” the orator declared, “15 
that you don’t sail off into the ether, but confine 

your words to the affairs 
of earth and its people.” 
The poct smiled a little re- 
proachfully as he responded, 
“Т don't know about that, 


Robert. I think that I soar 
а good deal" “Well per- 
haps, after all, you do, 


Walt," came the quick reply ; 
"but you know that when- 
ever you do get up there. 
(here the speaker pointed 
to the ceiling) you always 
take a good lot of earth 
along with you.” 

This was the last public 
appearance of the Poet of 
Democracy. He died soon 
afterward, “ a bird still sing- 
ing in his heart," his mind 
so perfectly attuned to Na- 
ture’s decrees that when, 
during the illness which was 
to end his life, the doctor 
declared he could not tell 
whether he might recover, 
he quietly replied, “It is 
all right either way.” 


Shortly before the death 
of Professor Swing, when in conversation with 
his colleague, Dr. Thomas of the People’s Church, 
Chicago, the latter referred to the famous [infam- 
ous, rather] trial which his friend had undergone 
in previous years for heresy. “ The most curious 
part of that affair to me,” the Professor remarked, 


_ “is that I should have taken it seriously. Whenever 
it is mentioned to me now I can only smile!” 
STUDENT 


An Original View of Bach's Music - "i 
AYS M. Albert Schweitzer, in his interest- 
book, J. S. Bach, le Musicien-Poéte: 


Bach has a vocabulary of his own, as it were, of 
musical expressions, which always recur in the same 
form in all his works, in the Passions and the 
cantatas as well as in the chorales. For this or 
that idea, he has this or that invariable expression; 
when the same idea recurs, the same musical formula 
recurs. In the Capriccio, on the departure of a 
brother, the elements of this musical language are 
already clearly seen. The Lament, for example, is 
typical of the way in which Bach will express in 
his cantatas and chorales all the nuances of grief. 
For quiet grief . . . he will always employ a us 
in quavers or semiquavers going in pairs; ... н 
acute grief, broken with sobs, as it were, he wi 
use a motive irregularly syncopated ; HE for Pn 
grief, a chromatic motive of five or six notes. . т. 
as each of the friends witnessing the ud a 
the brother feels one of these orders of d А - 
Lament comprises them all.... These fifty а p е 
an epoch іп the history of descriptive music; ES 
the first time such precision of language occurs. А 


pem 
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"Who goeth on his Head to Save his Feet” 

ELTIC mythology mentions one Penpin- 

gion, a porter at Arthur's court, who, 

as the story says, " Went upon his 

head to save his feet, neither towards the 

heaven nor towards the earth, but like a roll- 
ing ball upon the floor of the court." 

There is the broad humor and wide-sweep- 
ing breath of the old Celtic romances in the 
description, but the type is quite true to life. 
Thousands of us habitually go on our heads 
to save our feet, and perhaps try to do our 
thinking with our pedal extremities, 
as, for instance, in the domain of 
natural science the materialists, who 
will advance and uphold the most 
preposterous and impossible theor- 
ies in order to avoid any recognition 
of the human soul, or the spiritual 
nature of the universe, or anything 
that might tend towards mysticism. 
A recognition of these facts would 
explain acres of what is now inex- 
plicable to them; it would be "feet" 
for traversing leagues and leagues 
on the road of knowledge; but they, 
good easy people, prefer to roll 
about on the "heads" of materi- 
alistic theories, and progress truly 
“neither towards heaven nor to- 
wards earth." And there are the credulous 
of all kinds, the class on whose weakness 
certain sham occultists continue to flourish. 

(ur physical and mental troubles and weak- 
nesses are curable in the long run by one 
method alone, as every real Teacher has shown 
the world, and as common sense declares, 
namely, Brotherhood and right living, for 
the two are in reality one. But no, we will 
have hypnotism, breathing exercises, lessons 
in “occultism” — аё so much in dollars or 
guineas a lesson — and so on. We will have 
plans and schemes most brilliant. we will 
build a new Babel tower, invade the moon, 
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Shun him who secretly slanders: he 15 like а cup of 


poison with cream on the surface.— Gems from tbe East 


do God knows what as a means of progression 
along the path— but for pity’s sake do not 
let us put the right foot out and plant it firmly 
and then advance the left beyond it and then 
plant that, and so go on! 

It is the Will-o’-the-wisp of human nature, 
this tendency to be finding new schemes of 
salvation when any old one fails, and never 
to find the simple right one that begins at 
one’s own door. One might come on it at 
last by exhaustion of the wrong ones, only 
they never are exhausted, or else we forget 


From NUREMBERG 


Longfellow 


I" the valley of the Pegnitz, where across broad meadow-lands 
Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg the ancient stands. 


Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of art and song, 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks that round them throng: 


Memories of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, rough and bold, 
Had their dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, centuries old. 


And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted, in their uncouth rhyme, 
That their great imperial city stretched its hand through every clime. 


In the court-yard of the castle, bound with many an iron band, 
Stands the mighty linden planted by Queen Cunigunde's hand ; 


On the square the oriel window, where in old heroic days, 
Sat the poet Melchoir singing Kaiser Maximilian's praise. 


that we have traversed them towards nowhere 
before, and take them up again, and so on 
through the whole round. Only Will and a 
sane facing of oneself can break one of the 
habit. 

Poor Penpingion! Says the Mabinogi: “ he 
was a man, Heaven knows, from whom no 
one ever got any good." Апа the world — 
how filled it is with Penpingions! people from 
whom neither their families nor society in 
general “ get апу good"; people who perpet- 
ually stand with their backs to the sun and 
then groan over the shadows. How one wishes 
there were not so many of them. STUDENT 


Nürnberg and the Bridge-Spanned 
Pegnitz 
«ХІХ feste Burg ist unser Gott," sang 
the militant German poet-preacher four 
hundred years ago, and the aptness of 
the metaphor characteristic of the Middle Ages 
strikes one afresh as he enters the doors of 
old Nürnberg and sees its " mighty fortress " 
towering above the city at its feet. The Burg 
is a dominant note in Nürnberg, as it is in 
other German towns, and creates at once upon 
beholding it, the atmosphere of other days. 
But this relic of the old outworn 
feudal system is by no means the 
only source of Nürnberg's pictur- 
esqueness as a city. For flowing 
through its heart, dividing it into 
almost equal parts, is the River 
Pegnitz. 

The Pegnitz is usually a gently 
flowing little stream and not very 
wide; but it adds immeasurably to 
the witchery of the old Gothic city. 
Once it served as its keep, and 
a rough-hewn square tower still 
stands on its banks to mark the 
line of the old bastion. As the city 
grew in importance it stretched 
across the Pegnitz and an outer 
encircling wall was built. This out- 
er wall stands today like a wizard's ring hold- 
ing the charm of a bygone time. In one place 
the wall itself crosses the Pegnitz on stout 
well-built arches. | 

The Karlsbrücke, the bridge shown in the 
illustration, is but one of the many charming 
bridges that have been thrown across this in- 
tramural waterway. These picturesque bridges. 
some of which are only footpaths — “Stege " 
they are called — lend to the cold northem 
city something of the charm that Venice owes 
to her canals. Indeed the tie between the 
Gothic Athens and the Bride of the Adriatic 
was very close in the old days when the great 
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flowed between.  Nürnberg's builders and 
artists often wandered southward to Venice, 
and architects from Venice came to Nürnberg 
to assist in the embellishment of the patrician 
city. 
кез, in some of the galleried courtyards of 
the family houses, and even today one sees 
Venetian blinds opening outward to let in the 
paler sun of the north. The Henkersteg or 
Hangman's Bridge, that sad relic of cruel 
days, is built like the old Rialto, and was a 
veritable Bridge of Sighs, for over it the con- 
demned walked on their last journey. 

No such gloomy memories haunt the old 
Dutcher's Bridge, now one of the busiest 
thoroughfares of modern Nürnberg. It calls 
to mind, rather, the days when even the but- 
chers took an honest pride in their trade 
guild-hall. The giant 
stone ox still stands 
and proudly claims a 
guard over the “ but- 
cher's house" and un- 
der it we may still read 
the quaintly humorous 
Latin legend which de- 
clares that this ox was 
nevera calf! Even the 
city scale, in those days 
when art and indus- 
try went hand-in-hand, 
was ornamented with 
a fine stone relief by 
Adam Kraft. Another 
crowded modern thor- 
oughfare is the old Mu- 
seumbrücke, a charm- 
ing place at which to 
pause and muse during 
the quieter hours of the 
day. From this bridge 
we have a fine view of the old Spital Kirche 
and the neighboring houses, built down to the 
water's edge. The church itself is built across 
the Pegnitz on two low-vaulted arches. ]t 
does not entirely span the river, but one side 
rests on a bit of boat-shaped land grown high 
with trees which break the severe line of the 
plain oblong building with its high, red-tiled 
roof. A slender spire, rising from one won- 
ders where, adds variety to the sky line on 
the other side. The severity of the plain 
facade is broken by that charming device, 
. beloved by Nürnberg builders, the oriel win- 
dow or Chórlein — "little choir" —as it is 
called bv the Nürnbergers. In this quaint 
church whose time-softened colors are retlected 
in the quiet waters of the Pegnitz, was once 
held the royal insignia, the Reichskleinodien 
of the Holy Roman Empire. These were kept 
in a stout casket which was fastened by a 
heavy chain to the ceiling. 

This Spital Kirche is on the island, Schütt, 
which divides the river Pegnitz into two bran- 
ches thus giving abundant water frontage and 
splendid opportunity for civic adornment in 
the way of bridges. On Insel Schiitt are some 
of the oldest and most picturesque houses in 
Nürnberg. They form a wall in some places, 
on the river's bank, усї each housc is distinct 
and characteristic. Some are built gable-end 
to the water, and the red-tiled roofs seem to 
be tipped over the points as if to soften their 
sharpness. Others, built broadside to the riv- 


The Italian influence is felt in the brid-- 


er, have richly carved overhanging wooden 
balconies stretched across the fagade not un- 
like the rich bands of embroidery that werc 
so loved by the Germanians to embellish their 
long flowing garments. 

Thus we see that the River Pegnitz divides 
Nürnberg into two parts, the north side and 
the south side. To the north of the Pegnitz 
rises the Burg, its grimness softened by thc 
mass of foliage in which it is embowered. Just 
down the hill from the Burg is the home of 
Albrecht Dürer, rich with memories of the 
greatest of the Gothic artist-craftsmen. Оп 
this side is the great Marktplatz, and in the 
splendid Bürgerhaus that fronts the square 
the humanist Pirkheimer lived. Here stands 
the quaint stone pile known as a Gothic Pyr- 
amid, called in Nürnberg, which is a city of 
beautiful fountains, The Beautiful Fountain. 
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And here also is the unique Frauenkirche with 
its richly adorned projecting portal, fine grad- 
uated gable, and wonderful old clock. 

It is easy to picture this Market place 
teeming with the many-hued life of the Middle 
Ages, when all the countryside farms, ham- 
lets, and villages, poured their varied wealth 
into Niirnberg’s doors for her sustenance and 
upbuilding, carrying back to remote farm- 
houses, where they may still be found, objects 
of use and beauty made by Nürnberg arti- 
sans and craftsmen. Not far away is the 
Rathhaus, built at that happy moment of the 
union of the Gothic and Renaissance styles 
and it shows the most charming features of 
both. Then there is that quaint little inn, 
plastered like a swallow's nest against the side 
of the Moritz chapel, its little bell-sign still 
swinging as in days gone by when merchant 
princes, artists, and poets sought its modest 
shelter for the sake of the savory sausage dis- 
pensed at the “ Bratwurstglécklein.” Last of 
the great landmarks to the north of the Peg- 
nitz is the church of St. Sebald, from which 
the north side of the Pegnitz receives its 
name, the Sebaldusseite. 

The south side of the Pegnitz boasts the 
St. Lawrence church, and in consequence is 
called the Lorenzscite. Many of the finest 
examples of Birgerhüuser adorn this quar- 
ter of Nürnberg, and here also is the Ger- 
manic Museum, the real Schatskammer of the 
German nation. For here are treasured, not 


the crown jewels, but some of the most splen- 
did works of German art and industry pro- 
duced during the course of the centuries, the 
fairest jewels in the crown of the Fatherland. 
Here also is preserved the original manuscript 
of Wagner’s Die Muvistersinger, that rich 
arabesque of music, verse, color, and action, 
at once romantic, grotesque, and noble, that 
presents such a faithful picture of the teem- 
ing life of Nürnberg's Blütezeit. A DAUGHTER 
OF NÜRNBERG,NOW IN LOMALAND 


Jottings and Doings 
(Gathered by H. н.) 

A CALIFORNIA woman, well-known for her 
feats at mountain climbing, has recently added 
to her record of adventure by being the first 
to explore the famous cave situated in the 
State of Massachusetts near Worcester. The 
many attempts which 
have been made to 
enter this mysterious 
" Purgatory Cave," as 
it is called, have here- 
tofore been unsuccess- 
ful. The explorer's de- 
tailed description of the 
strange and icy inner 
chambers of the cave 
will be awaited with 
great interest. 


THAT France is now 
awakening to a keener 
sense of justice toward 
women in legal matters 
is evidenced Ьу the re- 
peated effort to have 
women form part of the 
jury when women pris- 
oners are being tried. 
Obviously this is the 
part of equity and reason. Few men are able 
fully to fathom the depths of woman's nature 
or understand the motives that may lie behind 
a woman's crime and the perverting influ- 
ences brought to bear. We have our able 
woman lawyers to plead woman's cause, why 
not women jurors and even women judges to 
decide? 


QvxEN Victoria of Spain has organized, it 
is stated, a series of informal musical evenings 
at the Roval Palace in Madrid, where etiquette 
is traditionally formal. Recently several of 
the artists from the Royal Theater — El 
Teatro Real — sang before the royal family, 
among other songs being several by Tosti, who 
was formerly the young Queen's music-teacher. 


=. 


Tug Chicago Legal News, now in its thirty- 
ninth volume, bears always the name " M yra 
Bradwell" in a prominent place, in loving 
tribute to Mrs. Myra Bradwell, one of Amer- 
ica's pioneer women in the practice of law, 
who founded this journal nearly forty years 
ago and acted as its editor continuously for 
a quarter of a century thereafter. Although 
she has been dead many years, the joint 
er husband Judge Bradwell, and her 
daughter who is also a lawyer, keep the үн 
name оп its pages— a silent eulogv to Ae 
loved wife and mother, one who was icu 
nized as a woman among women, her rounde 
character combining high intellectual attain- 
ments with the finest of womanly qualities. 


editors, h 
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WASHINGTON'S OLD HOME AT MOUNT VERNON 


Thoughts at Mount Vernon 
HE short month of February brings us 
the birthday anniversaries of two great 
Americans, Washington and Lincoln. 
Washington, hailed as Pater Patriae, the 
founder of the American Republic; Lincoln, 
held in the tender affection of the popular 
heart as “Father Abraham," the preserver 
and regenerator of American liberty. Very 
different were these two men in birth and 
training, but oh, so much alike in a glorious 
manhood superior to riches and to poverty; 
twin heroes in their devotion to the ideal of 
true Americanism. Their services to man- 
kind extend far beyond their own country 
and people, placing them among the Great 
Ones of the World, while their virtues and 
achievements are an inspiration to the youth 
of all lands. 
The visitor to Mount Vernon (named after 
a British Admiral, the friend of Lawrence 
Washington), whether he be an American or 
world traveler from a far country, receives 
an impression which is not likely ever to fade 
entirely from his memory. The stately, pil- 
lared mansion rising on the terraced bank 
of the rippling Potomac, behind the screen- 
ing trees, is beautiful in its simple dignity. 
As we enter the low-ceiled rooms furnished 
much as they were when Washington lived 
there, with the ancient family portraits, the 
" harpsichord which filled the place of the 
modern piano, the massive bed with its can- 
opy of draperies, in which the General slept, 
his swords, the tall mahogany desk at which 
he worked over his accounts, and many other 
articles of great historic value because he 
used them, we think of him not so much 


as a great general on horseback commanding: 


the army of a nation, but rather as the in- 
dustrious and enterprising country gentleman, 
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devoted to the pursuit of agriculture and gen- 
erously dispensing the hospitality for which 
the southern planters have always been dis- 
tinguished, nearly all of the celebrated men 
conspicuous in the history of the country be- 
ing his guests at one time or another. 
Behind the mansion are the old-fashioned 
gardens enclosed by hedges of box 150 vears 
old, and beyond, the rolling fields where were 
raised the great crops of tobacco which were 
loaded on vessels at the wharf where we 


-land and carried to London or Bristol or 


Liverpool. In return these vessels brought 
the necessaries for Washington's household 
purposes, the wearing apparel for himself 
and his family, and the implements needed 
for work on the plantation. 

Mount Vernon always calls {о mind also 
the figure of the gracious mistress of the 
establishment, the loyal and devoted Martha 
Washington. Here she reigned as a most 
industrious house-mother, looking well to the 
order and comfort of the home and care- 
full training her children and her grand- 
children and also the servants on the large 
estate. | 

When to this quiet retreat, full of the 
peace and beauty of nature and the charm 
of dignified living the call came to Washing- 
ton to take upon his shoulders the heavy 
responsibilities and duties of the Command- 
er-in-Chief of the American army, Martha 
Washington showed herself the true wife, 
bade him farewell with words of courage and 
trust. Later on she cheerfully rode on a 
pillion behind General Washington to Valley 
Forge, and entered heartily into the work of 
alleviating the suffering of the soldiers. She 
was an example to the other women, of in- 
dustry, economy, and courage. Апа when 
came the summons to the chair of the first 
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President of the Republic, this kindly little 
lady filled her place at her husband's side 
with an easy, simple dignity. 

As we walk through the leafy aisles of 
Mount Vernon, or pass over the door-sills 
pressed by so many friends and helpers of 
humanity, we feel and we understand that 
these calls came to the master of this house 
not because of his wealth or his chivalry 
or his pleasing personal gifts, but because he 
had demonstrated that he loved his country 
and could be faithful to trusts in which he 
had no personal interest. And because he 
served his friends and neighbors and the 
colony of Virginia faithfully, justly and effi- 
ciently, he served well those larger interests 
which established the independence and glory 
and prosperity of America. And because he 
was loyal and unselfish, he turned his back 
on his tranquil home at Mount Vernon, the 
seat of his purest happiness, and went forth : 
to toil, to suffer, to sacrifice almost every- 
thing but his principles on the altar of the 
higher ideal, asking no other reward than the 
success of the cause he served. 

So the thoughts we bring away with us 
from Mount Vernon are these: That after 
all, the real test and proof of greatness lies 
not in military genius, in statesmanship, in 
worldly successes of fortune and friends, in 
valor, in perseverance, in self-control, neither 
separately or in conjunction; but in single- 
heartedness and devotion. The hero of the 
Revolution, as with every other great leader 
whose fame we honor and revere, was a man 
who had the capacity to lose self in the ser- 
vice of something greater, the faith and the 
will and the strength to surrender his рег- 
sonal interests to pure and loval service for 
the general welfare, and by such means to 
advance the common cause. STUDENT 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Он. slow to smite and swift to spare, 
Gentle and merciful and just! 

Who in the fear of God didst bear 
The sword of power—a nation’s trust. 


Pure was thy life; its bloody close 

Hath placed thee with the son's of light, 

Among the noble host of those 

Who perished in the cause of right. - 
— William Cullen Bryant 


Abraham Lincoln 
O`“ February 12, 1809 Abraham Lincoln 
was born in a log cabin in the woods 
of Kentucky. In 1861, after nearly 
fifty years of toil, of self-denial, of disap- 
pointment, of patience, he was chosen Presi- 
dent of the United States, the most honorable 
office in the gift of the American people. 

A school-house was always to be found in 
every American pioneer settlement, a rude 
building built of logs with the light coming 
through the open door and the squares oí 
greased paper which served as windows. The 
floors and benches were made of split logs 
called “ pancheons," and there were no black- 
boards or slates or pencils, and usually only 
one text-book, Webster's Elementary Spelling 
Book. The teachers were not well educated 
and school was held but a few weeks in sum- 
mer; so the boys and girls of those days had 
few opportunities compared with those we 
have today. But Abraham Lincoln was born 
with a hunger and thirst for knowledge and 
he used these meager weeks of school as step- 
ping-stones in the great task of self-education 
which he had set himself. 

When he was eight years old his father 
moved to Indiana. The settlement was larger 
and the school better, although Abraham had 
to walk five miles to get to it. There was a 
store also and the industrious lad was able 
to obtain a limited supply of paper and pen- 
cils; he learned to write, and had ink and 
copy books; he learned arithmetic and wrote 
the tables, rules and sums down on paper 
with much pains. He read every book he 
could get hold of in the neighborhood; there 
were not many: a History of the United 
States, Life of Washington, Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, Aesop’s Fables and Robinson Crusoe. 
When he came to something in the books he 
liked he copied it down on boards if he had 
no paper, and kept it there until he did get 
paper. While the other boys of his acquain- 
tance used their spare time in roaming the 
woods Abraham was devoted to his books 
and his sums and his penmanship; he did not 
have much leisure for these, however, as all 
day he worked for his father or as a hired 
hand for other pioneers, cutting down trees, 
clearing the land, ploughing, planting corn, 
gathering it and “shucking” it. But during 
the long winter evenings he read by the flick- 
ering light of the open fire and did sums on 
what nowadays would be thought a queer slate. 

Iron fire-shovels were extremely rare among 
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the pioneers; they used instead a broad, thin 
clapboard with one end narrowed to a handle. 
It was used when cooking to arrange piles 
of live coals on the hearth over which was 
set the "skillet" and “oven” and more live 
coals heaped on their lids. On such a wooden 
shovel Abraham Lincoln worked his sums by 
the firelight, using charcoal for a pencil. When 
the shovel was covered with figures he took 
a knife, shaved it off clean, and began again. 

The hard manual work was really an advan- 
tage to Abraham for he soon became a tall, 
strong boy, and grew into a strong man, six 
feet and four inches in height. He was a 
leader in all athletic sports, the best story- 
teller among his companions and very popu- 
lar with them, being full of fun and gener- 
ous and helpful. 

Many stories are told about Abraham Lin- 
coln which show what a gentle merciful nature 
he had though he was so very big and strong. 
Once, when a boy, he saw a poor wood- 
turtle being tormented by some other boys 
who were trying to keep a burning coal on 
its back. Lincoln spoke very indignantly to 
them and forced them to give up their cruel 
sport. АП through his life he had this tender 
feeling for animals and often protected them 
and would even carry them in his arms into 
a safe place. He showed the same compassion 
to a miserable old Indian who wandered into 
his camp when he was captain of a volunteer 
company in the Black Hawk War. His com- 
panions would have shot down the old man 
ie it not been for Lincoln, who protected 
jim. 

For a while Abraham Lincoln worked on a 
ferry boat that carried passengers across the 
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Ohio River. Once, in a flat boat he sailed 
down the Mississippi River to New Orleans. 
This was his first trip far from home. When 
Lincoln was twenty-one, according to the cus- 
tom on the frontier, he left his father's house 
to make his own fortune in the world. Не 
had kept on steadily with his studies, learn- 
ing wherever and however he might. He now 
made many efforts to get on in business but 
was not always successful. A partner of his 
proved dishonest, and all the debts fell on 
Lincoln. He could not pay them then, but 
a few years afterwards he paid off every cent 
and gained the reputation for honesty that he 
always kept. | 

Later on when Lincoln was a lawyer — 
he had to borrow the books and teach himself 
how to be one — he would not use his know- 
ledge of the law to defend anyone he believed 
to be guilty; and he would never help people 
to claim anything unfairly. He always tried 
to be on the side of Right. People came to 
have a deep trust in a man who worked hon- 
estly and unselfishly and would not use his 
talents for any purpose he believed wrong; 
and though Lincoln had many difficulties, year 
by year he became more useful to his country 
and more famous, until he was chosen to go 
to the National Congress at Washington, and 
then at last to be President. 

Like many other noble characters he had 

But he was always just and gen- 
He was a teacher, too, in his own 
He tried to teach people to sec 
their follies and to learn to know themselves, 
bv telling stories into which he put his own 
wisdom. Work and love made Lincoln great 
and enabled him to serve so nobly. STUDENT 
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MANY, even of our greatest 
authorities, seem to think 
there is still likely to be dis- 
covered in the future a good 
deal about the universe which 
we have not discovered yet. But most people 
who indulge in prophecies assume that the new 
discoveries will be along the same lines as the 
old, that there will be a still greater expansion 
of physical science, that chemists will discover 
more chemistry, biologists more biology, and 
so on.. 

It seems probable however, that if we turned 
to history, we might discover quite a number 
of instances in which this advance in know- 
ledge came ratlier in the form of a revolution. 
and upset the existing authorities instead of 
enianating from them. Indeed, is it not the 
rule that advances in knowledge have sprung 
up from within the lay mass of the people and 
have had to encounter strenuous opposition 
from the authorities? 

What then, if the people should suddenly 
wake up, as it were, to a new sense of power 
and intelligence and turn away from their 

blind following of the leaders 


The Awaken- 
ing of the Lay 
Intelligence 


An End of of thought of various kinds? 
Talking Would it be so very surpris- 
Images ing? 


Suppose the people were 
to decide that it is useless anv longer to ac- 
cept celebrated physicists as authorities on 
religion, morals, politics, education, belief, con- 
duct, time, eternity, and things in general; or 
to acknowledge biologists as sages on the sub- 
ject of Man's nature and destiny; or writers 
of quasi-scientific romances as specially illu- 
minated with regard to the way in which the 
universe should be run; or, in fine, prime 
donnc as authorities on soap. 

And suppose the people should decide that 
all these various authorities are not speciallv 
qualified outside their respective spheres, and 
should make up their minds to do a little 
independent thinking of their own. 

It is not impossible, it is more than prob- 
able, that the next new awakening to greater 
knowledge will come in this way. "The people 
have the facts of life before them and the 
faculties with which to judge them. And 

while a large proportion of 


Humanity the multitude may be unthink- 
the ing and approximate more or 
Thinker less closely to Carlyle's cele- 


brated definition of “ mostly 
fools,” this is by no means the case with a 
numerous intelligent reflecting portion. ‘These 
latter may not be specially trained to think 
along certain lines regarded as indicating cul- 
ture and capacity; but it is, from our pre- 


sent point of view, quite an open question 
whether such special training counts for or 
against them in an estimate of relative intelli- 
gence and capacity. We have seen that special 
scientific training is apt to qualify the intellect- 
ual faculties disadvantageously by giving a 
narrow view-point on other matters, and the 
same is true of other special cultures such as 
the theological for instance. 

Just as the theological idea colored, cramped 
and warped medieval thought, art, and culture; 
so the Nineteenth century “scientific” idea 
has warped modern thought along many other 
lines, until we have a veritable system of 
bigotry and superstition by which we seem 


hypnotized. The “primitive 

Empty man" notion keeps before our 
“Scientific” eyes the picture of savages 
Superstitions killing each other with their 


stone axes and worshiping 
thunderstorms; until, unlike all the savages 
of experience, they "strained upwards" and 
gradually evolved art after art until they 
reached the present admirable stage of credit- 
ability. The animated world has ceased to be 
the manifestation of Universal Mind and Will 
and has become a wonderful but futile mech- 
anism. 

Reading current literature we see on all 
sides the dawning of a tendency to strike 
out fresh lines of thought. And also we see 
the bigwigs, who have been accustomed to 
regard themselves as leaders of opinion, en- 
deavoring to keep themselves abreast of the 
tide by getting their names associated with 
"movements" and formulations of the new 
ideas under catchword titles. 

Eminent divines have rushed out to offer 
themselves as leaders of the too adventurous 
public opinion, lest the public should leave 


its prophets and standard 

Horrified bearers in the rear. Emin- 
Neglected ent scientists have come out 
Prophets of their holes апа hurried 


to formulate scientific “ cate- 
chisms,” thus authorizing the results of ad- 
vance thought and affixing the official scien- 
tific seal; so that now we know whiat it is 
legitimate to believe. Everywhere we see the 
same rush of “leaders” to the front from 
the rear where they were being left. 

It is awful to see the attempts now being 
made by religious authorities to keep up with 
the rush of thought without dropping their 
voluminous baggage, and to cram the whole 
of modern speculation into the compass of 
their creeds. It is ludicrous to see how pro- 
fessors of every kind are endeavoring to iden- 
tify their names with some new formula that 
shall collect a following of advanced thinkers 


» 


under their banner. and respectful admirers. 

'The fact that Man, as such, contains within 
himself the source of knowledge and power, 
is again forcing itself upon the general con- 
sciousness. People find that neither theolo- 
gians nor scientists possess 
the kevs of Knowledge, nor 
can help them to find their 
own higher nature. Theolo- 
gians and scientists are alike 
helpless and at variance among themselves. 
The pressing social problems of the day are 
insoluble for them. Some of them say that 
it is outside of their proper sphere. 

We have seen in many lands the authority 
of public conscience and innate perception of 
right and wrong set up against the authority 
of churches; and thus is asserted the exist- 
ence of an authority superior to that of the 
established courts. 

Science often finds it convenient to strictly 
define its sphere, in order to avoid the diffi- 
culty of passing judgment on questions out- 
side of that sphere; but it is also fain to 
make people believe that there is no other 
sphere outside its own. This, however, is 
a point on which people may hold a different 
opinion. 

Science is limited to the information to be 
gained from the physical senses, aided by 

mechanical instruments: and 


“A Plague on 
Both Your 
Houses” 


Self-Limited it also goes beyond the range 
Autocratic of actual physical perception 
"Science" into an imaginary world 


wherein the notions derived 
from sense-perception are ideally extended. 
But of the possibility of higher modes of 
perception than those of the physical senses 
it takes no account. 

Everything points to the conclusion that 
the customary leaders of thought, religious, 
scientific, or what not, are now struggling in 
the rear, being dragged along in the wake of 
advancing thought. There is being evolved a 
public sense of right and wrong and truth 
that will yield to no authority. After all, 
so far as mankind is concerned, human nature 
itself is the greatest fact in the universe; and, 
as in the course of evolution, new faculties 
unfold and new energies stir in the human 
breast, light and strength come from that 
source. Mankind is awakening to a conscious- 
ness of the larger life within itself. Men feel 
painfully that the present standards of life 
are below what they feel to be possible for 

humanity, and they realize 


The Greater tlie fatuity and finity of many 
Calling of our aims. 
of Man What is Man? What is 


Life? we ask ourselves. And 
we feel that the answer to these questions 
must come through self-knowledge and that 
self-knowledge comes through self-discipline. 
Behind the many impetuous wayward facul- 
ties that absorb all our attention and ener- 
gies there lies a deep still calm, the center 
of balance and control. If we could reach 
this, we should find knowledge and power and 
peace. We must study our own nature and 
learn how to make all its wondrous faculties 
obedient to that infinite Will that is within us. 

And this science of Self-Knowledge is the 
ancient “ Secret Doctrine” or Raja Yoga, the 
key to all mysteries, the source of all religions. 
It cannot be learned from the churches or 


THE 


from the scientists. Its pass-word is Unity; 
we have to get beyond the self-motive in life 
and learn to live for a broader ideal. For 
selfishness is the source of Man's weakness 
and ignorance; he cannot win power and 
wisdom until he has learned 
to withstand that attractive 
and repulsive force of per- 
sonal desire that now drags 
him hither and thither in the 
currents of fate. Не must strive to realize 
that while his life as a separate personality 
is infinitely small and unimportant, there is 
awaiting him a life that is infinitely great — 
his life as a Man, as a partaker in the life of 
all that lives. 

By ever striving to run our life off from 
the lines of personal interest and to identifv 
it more and more with the great cause of 
humanity, we shall evoke and develop within 
us the consciousness of a larger life — the 
Soul-Life, which will supersede the feverish 
muddled brain-life. In this larger Life will 
dawn serenity and knowledge. 

Man will give up regarding himself as the 
creature of a few brief years and fixing his 
hopes on a future heaven, and will come to 
see that he lives in a present which ceases 
never, and that Life consists in using all his 
powers and faculties to the very best wher- 
ever he may be. With the awakening of the 
Soul-Life the consciousness of immortality 
will become clearer and the fear of death 
fade away. STUDENT 


Self-Knowledge 
the End 


The Passing of " Modern" Science 
the Resurrection of Archaic 
ISTANCE in time, like distance in space, 
is seen in false perspective; near ob- 
jects and events seem great beyond 
their due proportion as compared with the 
distant scenes whose ample stretches are 
crowded into the bird's eye view. 

The above is a proverbial commonplace; 
yet how often we fail to apply it. Nowhere 
do we fail worse than in estimating our own 
times in comparison with the past. _ 

The ancients had no science, we are told. 
But what if science has modes or fashions of 
study which are, after all, nothing more than 
episodes, temporary fashions? "There is much 
to suggest this view: the science of some 
years ago is not so popular with educational- 
ists as it was; the expressions of scientific 
opinion are not taken very seriously by the 
public. 

The ancients always had enough knowledge 
of science for practical purposes; many of 
their technical secrets have not yet been re- 
discovered, Apart from such technical uses, 
what does science amount to? Іп the matter 
of hygiene alone, for instance, it still seems 
not to have made up its mind, and to have a 
habit of suddenly subverting its own positive 
assertions. 

All indications point to the belief that the 
world is tending rapidly towards an absorbing 
interest in serious questions which science does 
not yet touch; and that consequently present- 
day “science” will play a part of ever-diinin- 
ishing importance as the years roll, and may 
be eventually swallowed up in history as mere- 
ly a temporary phenomenon — unless it chan- 
ges some of its fundamental bases, which, 
in fact, it is fast doing. 


All lovers of freedom and the independence 
of the human will must welcome a resurrec- 
tion from dogmatic belief to free inquiry into 
the mysteries of life. But such an inquiry 
must not halt at a landing stage and become a 
new dogmatism. It must pass on; and we 
need a Science which shall teach us the mys- 
teries of the life we have to lead, and that 
shall not merely take ns into by-paths of 
curious inquiry. STUDENT 


The Development of Drawing 


A^ English paper gives the following ac- 
count of a professor's views: 


Contrary to a popular impression, it is not in pro- 
file but with a full face that the child at first 
draws a man. In the drawings of children at the age 
of four, the feet, the eyes, the face, and the arms, 
appear as seen frontwards in four-fifths of the 
specimens examined. But in the drawing of child- 
ren who have reached the age of nine the profile 
view of a man appears in two-thirds of the speci- 
mens. There is a transition period, during which 
the front view appears blended. Children at about 
the age of seven are particularly prone to this 
artistic anomaly. Perspective is the greatest difi- 
culty of the child mind. . . . The similarity of child- 
ren's drawings to those of primitive savages is 
astounding, for the adult savage never seems to 
have outgrown the primitive type of child art. Не 
makes his man írontwards. He inserts the full 
eye in the profile. He has his man larger than any 
hut in the landscape. But there are similar exam- 
ples from antique art. Egyptian art of the Hyskos 
period shows the profile constantly with the frontal 
eye: and there are other blunders exactly similar 
to these to which childhood, whether it is the child 
of Paris or the child of Tibet (whose drawings are 
indistinguishable) is prone. Similarly there is little 
difference between modern child art, Etrurian art, 
and the modern Maori art; the mysterious cities 
in Yucatan had artists on a level with our nine- 
year-old children; and the ancient Greeks seem to 
have advanced to our ten-year-old child's knowledze 
of perspective. А stumbling block from China to 
Peru in ancient art, as with children, has been the 
putting in of a shadow. 


The only truth about these facts, so far as 
they are facts, is that certain peoples, whe- 
ther ancient or modern, make or made, the 
same “mistakes” in drawing. 

But what an onslaught on ancient art! The 
whole of past history has to be misrepresented 
by adducing all the cases which support the 
theory and leaving out all those which contra- 
dict it. Other newspaper articles are daily 
describing the wonders of ancient art discov- 
ered by the archaeologists, and comparing them 
with the best productions of modern times, 
often to the detriment of the latter. Even the 
ancient Greeks are sacrificed by this professor 
with a theory. We thought we had heard some 
stories about Zeuxis and Parrhasios — but 
perhaps we are mistaken. If we have not any 
Greek paintings to inspect, it is reasonable to 
infer that a people who were unequaled art- 
ists in all the less perishable forms knew more ` 
about drawing and painting than a child or 
a savage. 

Again our professor does not seem to recog- 
nize that much of the technique of drawing 
is convention, and that other people have had 
different conventions, and that as regards an- 
cient races, such as the Egyptians, Tyrrhen- 
ians, etc., their art was religious — hence 
stronglv conventional to certain accepted 
canons connected with symbolism. STUDENT 


4 CENTURY PATH volume xi number 17 
м Some Views on XXth Century Problems м 
Astral Echoes They could no more preach to the people because, though he has never been taught of 


R. W. T. ELLIS, who has made a great 
tour of inspection of various mission- 
ary centers and reported some quasi- 

Pentecostal phenomena as occurring among 
Hindü girls, appears to have aroused some 
scepticism in religious circles. Voicing this, 
a Presbyterian journal expresses some doubts 
as to whether the genuine thing has happened 
since the times described in the Acts. 

Why not? Given the conditions — great 
excitement, intense expectancy, a sufficient 
sprinkling of very emotional women and men, 
and the quality of the occasion— and the 
phenomena will repeat themselves. That is 
to say, among numbers of the more emotion- 
al and susceptible, a semi-hypnotic, semi-epi- 
leptic, mediumistic condition will supervene 
and spread to others by infection. The mind 
becomes almost an automaton and repeats any- 
thing apropos in the depths of memory, some- 
times in the memory of bystanders, as well as 
some of those astral echoes of old speech that 
are always faintly about us. It will exercise 
a sort of selection among these, fit them into 
some half-coherence, and thus even produce 
orations of no very mean order. But the 
whole process is strictly of the nature of de- 
lirium. The “ Holy Ghost " does not.use peo- 
ple's lips to speak in languages they do not 
understand. It illumines minds with truth, 
not hypnotizes them. And rapt silence, not 
excited loquacity, is the condition of its ad- 
vent. 

Here is Mr. Ellis’ account of the Hindi 
girls: 

These girls were pleading for a visitation of the 
Spirit of God for India—the Spirit of God had 
come to them and endued them with the spirit of 
intercessory prayer, and some of these girls who 
did not understand English were praying in English; 
some of the girls who did not understand Greek 
were praying in Greek; some of them were praying 
in Hebrew; some of them were praying in tongues 
that no man can interpret. 


Why did “ the Spirit of God ” find it neces- 
sary to come and inspire all that polyglottic 
delirium before it could do what one must 
presume it wants to do anyhow, namely, help 
India? 

The Presbyterian critic is right in his scep- 
ticism of the sanctity of the phenomena, but 
why does he not extend it also to the Acts 
occasion? However, we know that to believe 
that miracles happened two thousand years 
ago is piety: to believe that any have happened 
since is superstition. The scepticism appears 
to rest on that principle. STUDENT 


Divine Impenitence 

HE “ gift of tongues,” tried in the mar- 

ket-place, turns out to be false coin. 

A well-known emissary of the Bible 
Missionary Society writes from Macao, China, 
reporting concerning “four different groups 
of workers who have come out thinking that 
their gift of tongues was a language with 
which they could speak to the people.” These 
groups went variously to China, Japan, and 
India, and met with the same experience. 


among whom they went “than other mission- 
aries who never heard of the power to speak 
in tongues.” They could not say a compre- 
hensible word. He says, somewhat mixing 
his metaphors: 


This is quite a different condition of affairs to 
that which they expected, and in the sudden reversal 
of their expectations they are aface with a new situa- 
tion, and one that many are not prepared for, viz., 
to buckle down to hard study, like other mission- 
aries have done, and acquire by long and hard work 
the language. This knocks the wind out of their 
sails, and at one blow a large part of the glow sur- 
rounding their supposed call to the heathen is gone. 
Unless they have "grit as well as grace," and a 
goodly supply of both, they are likely to settle down 
to a life of revulsion to all the supernatural in 
religion, or to idleness, or, worse still, drift into 
sin. 


From the very nature of the case, the prog- 
nostications in the missionary's last sentence 
are more than likely to be realized. The meet- 
ings at which the "gift of tongues" and simi- 
lar phenomena are developed, are orgies of 
psychic intoxication, as poisonous to the moral 
nature as alcoholic intoxication is to the phy- 
sical. Children, moreover, are introduced to 
every one of them by scores, swept up in the 
whirl, and morally and mentally damaged for 
life. One mother writes to this same mis- 
sionary telling him that her little daughter has 
"the gift," can speak in a dozen or more 
tongues, and feels the call to go to China! 

The meetings are but extreme forms of the 
ordinary revival services, and these again but 
extreme forms of the ordinary "calls to the 
impenitent" — that is to say, evocations of 
emotion beginning with fear, deepening that 
to the point of abject cringe, and leading it 
on finally to the equally abject relief and com- 
fort in the surety of having been “ rescued." 
“I mean,” says a well-known writer, in The 
Presbyterian, “that the preacher should hold 
up the ugliness and the doom of sin before the 
sinner's eye so that he should feel his own 
guiltiness, and so present Jesus Christ that 
that sinner should flee to him as his only 
Savior." 

In other words he should raise a psycho- 
emotional storm and then still it. He has pro- 
duced the hypnotic state, paralysed the will, 
wiped out all sense of human dignity from 
his subjects, and then made the "suggestion" 
that the doom awaiting them at the hands of 
their creator has been averted by the death of 
somebody else. That is the revival-service 
program. 

All such séances are outrages on poor hu- 
man nature, which has lost the consciousness 
of its own divinity. True religion is precisely 
in and of that consciousness, and the true 
teacher of men will try solely to rescue it. 
If he does not, if he plays on fear and com- 
pels self-abasement, if he does not awaken 
this knowledge of inherent divinity, — he 
stands self-proclaimed as being himself with- 
out it. He is labeled by the very fact of his 
use of the Revivalist methods. In nine cases 
out of ten the hearer is “impenitent " merely 


his divinity nor how to use it, he has sense 
enough of it to refuse to hear it denied or 
slighted. His “ impenitence " is intuitive and 
even almost divine self-respect sounding its 
note through all his follies and weakness. 
STUDENT 


The Maison Paternelle 
IGHT the French Maison Paternelle be 
imitated in English-speaking coun- 
tries? It is a Reformatory with the 
incredible peculiarity that it reforms. Ап- 
other peculiarity is that it is for the sons of 
the wealthy. 

A parent whose son seems incurably vicious 
or idle goes through some small legal formal- 
ities, and the youth disappears from society. 

On his entry into the beautiful and beauti- 
fully situated building he is assigned a cell 
not beautiful unless voidness is a beauty. He 
sees no one but an attendant, and his door has 
a glass panel looking upon — or rather looked 
upon by —the attendant’s corridor. 

The French believe in the alchemical power 
of thought, and the youth now proceeds to 
think, perhaps for the first time in his life. 
He thinks because there is only one other 
thing to do, namely, to rage. That he soon 
finds profitless. It is explained to him by the 
attendant that if he finds time going laggardly 
he has only to express a desire to study and 
work, and that there are professors at hand 
only too eager to aid and teach him. 

And there are. Whatever he wishes to 
study he may study. As soon as he does so 
wish he is provided with a much more com- 
fortable cell, still, however, with its window 
in the door; with a professor and with books. 
But throughout his stay he sees no other liv- 
ing soul than the attendant and the teacher 
or teachers. He naturally studies intently, by 
reason of there being nothing else to do. And 
equally naturally, he comes to like his studies. 

In between whiles he thinks, and in nearly 
every case, it is reported, his character under- 
goes a profound change for the better. Dur- 
ing his residence he has no name, only a num- 
ber. And after his release all papers relating 
to his case are destroyed, No inmate knows 
any other; no outsider need know of any 
inmate. Therefore he returns home entirely 
undisgraced. But he knows, of course, that 
the parental authority that put him there once 
may do so again. 

It is difficult to say how the system would 
work in English-speaking countries. The 
French mind, French feeling, is sui generis. 
The whole nation, as a unit, has much more 
of the family spirit than we. And this wraps 
round every member of it in a subtle and pe- 
culiar way. The Ishmael is much less radi- 
call an Ishmael than with us, whatever the 
external similarity, and is much more readily 
reclaimed, Could we conceive of ourselves as 
relying confidently and naively on solitary con- 
templation as a youth's character-builder? 
Yet that people does rely on it — and on the 
study of science! — and their plan works! 
The prodigal comes back! STUDENT 
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**La Vache de Deir-el-Bahari” 
EDOUARD NAVILLE, the 
e Egyptologist, has been writing 
in the Gazette des Beaux Arts 
on a beautiful group of statuary which he 
discovered at Deir-el-Bahari in February 
1906. M. Maspero says: “ Neither Greece 
nor Rome has left to us, nor have we our- 
selves, anything which compares with it,” 
and the illustrations accompanying the art- 
icle go to prove this judgment not ex- 

aggerated. 

The group represents King Amenhetep 
II with the goddess Hathor. It is life- 
size, and carved in stone and painted a 
red-brown with details in black. The cow- 
goddess stands erect, as if emerging from 
the water, long masses of moist papyrus 
grass hang like a parted veil from her 
horns, which enclose the lunar disc; be- 
neath her head stands the king. The group 
is marked by a grandeur of conception, 
combined with absolute truth to life, which 
can only be called astonishing. How was 
the unnamed sculptor able to put so much 
of the majesty of the universe into the 
figure of a cow? 

The answer is to be found in the true 
meaning of the science of symbology. All 
natural objects were to the Egyptians sym- 
bols of universal truths, words, we may 
say, in the language of God. The form 
of the cow was used as implying a whole 
great principle in nature, something august, 
maternal, beautiful. 

The statue is perhaps destined to be- 
come as well known as the cow of Myron, 
so famed in the Greek anthologies. Perhaps, 
indeed, Myron drew some of his inspiration 
from this marvelous work. 

And the name of the sculptor is unknown. 
So he can never be converted into a solar 
myth, and never be accused of not having 
"been himself at all, but “someone else of 
the same name "! STUDENT 


Ophir and Solomon 
R. KARL PETERS at a public meet- 
ing in Berlin told his audience how 
he had discovered in the southeast of 
Africa, between the Zambesi and Limpopo 
Rivers, “many shafts of ancient gold mines, 


500 temples, fortifications, and other ruins of . 


Phoenician origin.” Consequently he is con- 


vinced that this region was the Ophir men- 

tioned in the Bible as the place whence King 

Solomon procured his gold. He thinks also 

that the coins recently unearthed in Mashona- 

land belong to the time of King Solomon. 
The Bible says: 


King Solomon made a navy of ships. . . . And 
Hiram sent in the navy his servants, shipmen that 
had knowledge of tHe sea, with the servants of 
Solomon. And they came to Ophir, and fetched 
from thence gold, four hundred and twenty talents, 
and brought it to King Solomon. 

And the navy also of Hiram, that brought gold 
from Ophir, brought in from Ophir great plenty 
of almug trees and precious stones. 


lieved to belong to the latest rebuilding, in the reign of Diocletian. 
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SHowiNc the remains of the Temple of Saturn: eight out of ten original granite columns, be- 


Tradition says there was 


a prehistoric altar to Saturn; and on the site of this a Temple of Saturn was built about 500 


B.C. according to the records. 


It was rebuilt in the time of Augustus, and the travertine sub- 


structure of the columns still exists. The Colosseum is seen in the background on the right. 


Jehoshaphat made ships of Tarshish to go to 
Ophir for gold. 

Then shalt thou lay up gold as dust, and the gold 
of Ophir as the stones of the brooks. (Book of Job.) 


It is also mentioned in the Psalms and in 
Isaiah. In Genesis x, 29, Ophir is mentioned 
as the name of one of the descendants of 
Shem, which has led some Bible students to 
think that Ophir was in Arabia. Others have 
identified it with Sofala on the east coast of 
Africa, and others with India. 

History shows unmistakably that there were 
natural riches obtainable from somewhere 
south of the Red Sea, or in Africa beyond 
the deserts of the north. -As to the Ophir 
of the Bible and Solomon, it is not easy to 
say just what we are speaking of when we 
refer to topography, as we do not know what 
age is referred to. Africa, as a continent, 
emerged from the sea later than most of 
Asia, but earlier than Europe; and later again 
there was a time when the Saharan part of 
Africa was again temporarily submerged. 
Hence it may be impossible to fix such sites 
by modern landmarks. Я 

We learn from The Secret Doctrine that 
“ Moses," an Initiate into the Egyptian Mys- 
tagogy, based the religious mysteries of the 
new nation which he created, upon mathe- 
matical formulae derived from the Egyptian 
Initiates and used in the construction of the 
Pyramids. These data are symbolized in the 
measurements of the Tabernacle which he is 


supposed to have built in the wilderness; and 
on them the later Jewish High Priests con- 
structed the allegory of Solomon’s Temple — 
a building which never had a real existence, 
any more than had King Solomon himself. 
The Persian traditions speak of a race of 
wise kings of the East called Sulimans, and 
count seventy-two of that name. Thence King 
Solomon, whose traces are nowhere to be 
found outside of the Bible, and the descrip- 
tions of whose magnificent palace and city 
dovetail with those of the Persian tales, 
though they were unknown to all pagan trav- 
elers, even to Herodotus. STUDENT 


Carnivorous Dinosaur 

HE American Museum of Natural His- 

tory has mounted the skeleton of an 

Allosaurus, a huge carnivorous dino- 
saur. In the mount it is represented as feed- 
ing on the vertebrae of a Brontosaurus. The 
Brontosaurus was larger than the Allosaurus, 
herbivorous, bulky, slow-moving, seventy or 
eighty feet long, and without armor or appar- 
ent means of defence. 

Carnivorous dinosaurs are rare. This was 
found in the Como Bluffs, Wyoming. It is 34 
feet long, like a gigantic lizard, standing on its 
hind legs, and with teeth like an alligator. 
The hind limbs are eight feet long, massive, 
and with great claws, used probably for tearing 
the flesh off its prey. The tail is 20 feet long. 
and the animal stood some 20 feet high. T. 
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Conscious Electricity 
LECTRICIANS who are philosophically- 
minded will be very shortly raising the 
question of the consciousness of electri- 
city and its relation to will. 

The point comes up in connexion with the 
use of the galvanometer to detect crime. The 
galvanometer is a magnetic compass with a 
coil of wire wound around it. When an elec- 
tric current is sent through the wire the needle 
deflects to the right or left, and the amount 
of its deflection is the measure of the current. 

The human body offers a certain resistance 
to the passage of a current. If the poles of 
a battery are connected with the palms of the 
two hands the intensity of the flow must be 
raised to a certain point before this resistance 
is broken down. A galvanometer put into the 
circuit shows that the resistance varies with 
different people, with the same person in dif- 
ferent states of health and different times of 
the day, and with different qualities and de- 
grees of feeling. As one emotion deepens or 
gives place to another the resistance rises or 
falls. 

It is proposed to use this fact in the detec- 
tion of crime. Words or objects connected 
with the crime are said or shown to the 
supposed criminal, and his altering emotions, 
fear, remorse, and so on, are indicated by the 
needle of the galvanometer. 

The plan may or may not be practicable; 
the point here is the relation between elec- 
tricity and feeling. That there is a relation 
between emotion and intellectual activity, and 
electricity, has been known for some time. 
Here is a new step in the direction of definite- 
ness. Is feeling the subjective side of elec- 
tricity? If so, has all electricity a subjective 
or conscious side? Such questions have al- 
ready been asked in connexion with this al- 
most new fact. 

Theosophy teaches that wherever there is 
a chemical, magnetic, or electric change in 
nature, there is a change (small or larger) in 
her consciousness at that point. For the pur- 
poses of thought and language we make a 
duality where there is really none. So we 
have to say that in man, feeling and electri- 
city are the measures of each other. In him 
they are under the control of will and we can 
say that this acts upon electricity or magnetism 
through its subjective side. But between will 
and such magnetic and electric changes as 
Science сап now measure, there are subtle 
grades of the same force not yet known to it 
which translate themselves down into those 
which are known. And so in nature. 

If a man does not use his will he is the prey 
of his feeling or emotion; and without losing 
sight of the real facts there would be no harm 
in saying of such a man that he is therefore 
the prey of those magnetic and electric changes 
which he should control. He is then nothing 
but nature; and nature, where she should be 
controlled but is not, becomes lower nature. 
Man cannot make "nature" his excuse. She 
has lent him some of her force and demands 
of him that he control it and harmonize it. 


But all these instrumental methods of detect- 
ing crime, apart from their interest as scien- 
tific curiosities, are open to most serious objec- 
tion. They will “ detect” crime that was never 
committed at all. If their ingenious inventor 
succeeds in getting their results into the law- 
courts, as he wishes, the innocent man may 
possibly go to jail or the executioner’s chair 
ten times where now he goes once. 

An innocent man’s fear of being thought 
guilty will give exactly the same instrumental 
results as a guilty man’s fear of being found 
guilty. In certain very negative or timid na- 
tures an ordinary examination by a stern and 
positive inquisitor with a preconception at the 
back of his mind may even produce a semi- 
hypnotic state in which the victim’s mind may 
be reduced to a mirror of the examiner’s, or 
in which every question acts as a suggestion 
evoking in an extreme case elaborate “соп- 
fessions” of acts never committed; and in 
slighter cases the manner and appearance of 
guilt. An instrumental examination would 
register this appearance and concrete it into 
“ evidence." STUDENT 


"Exhausted" Soils 

Ho investigation is confirming the 
view that what is called the exhaustion of 
soils is no real exhaustion at all, or may 

not be; but is due to the accumulation of toxic 

products secreted by the vegetation. These are 

very elusive to chemical investigation, though 

very definite in their effects. 

If, for example, wheat is grown so repeat- 
edly in the same soil that the yield becomes 
very small, it is found that a watery extract 
of this — so-called exhausted, but really only 
poisoned — soil, added to fresh soil, will make 
a first crop of wheat sown therein as poor 
as if it were the last crop of a long series. 
Turn up that “exhausted " soil to the air and 
leave it two or three years; it will be found 
to have recovered itself in a way that has until 
now been inexplicable. The explanation is 
that the sun and rain and air have oxidised 
and destroyed the poisons. 

In the case of Cowpea the toxin has been 
isolated. This plant was grown repeatedly in 
the same soil until the yield was very poor. 
An extract of this soil was found to contain 
a crystalline principle which was poisonous 
to the plant itself but beneficial to wheat. 

Here is a secret of agriculture, by no means 
fully worked out as yet. The problem is to 
find what plants thrive best on the toxins of 
what others and use them up. Gradually a 
perfect system of rotation will be worked out. 
And, combining this knowledge with the cul- 
tivation of any number of new species of 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria, so as to have perhaps 
one for each food-plant, we may find our- 
selves able to dispense altogether with manures 
and chemical fertilizers. Food will cheapen 
in ratio of the cheapened production and en- 
hanced yield. 

We have lit upon several other possibilities 
of food cheapening and bettering during the 
last few years. Burbank and others have 


shown the power in our hands for the produc- 
tion of new and permanent species by cross- 
ings; species that shall have all the qualities 
we want.and no others; that shall bloom 
when we will; that shall have what propor- 
tions of nitrogen and starch and sugar we will; 
that shall be adapted to what climate, what 
cold, what aridity, what rainfall, what soil, 
we will; and that shall resist parasites and dis- 
eases and birds. It is hardly too much to say 
that each country will be able to adopt into 
itself whatever habitant of any other country 
it may wish and give it all desirable qualities. 
In this sort of work man shows himself as 
a part of the intelligence of nature or a co- 
worker with her. And in that co-partnership 
she shows herself able to support human life 
in any degree of density. If there are any 
difficulties, they lie with man himself, his self- 
ishness, wantonness and quarrels. STUDENT 


Ancient Concepts in Chemistry 
o of the ancient concepts in chemistry 
are coming back very nicely. It almost 
looks, in fact, as if chemistry might one 
day be studied as one of the branches of 
archaeology! Since, very far back in our own 
civilization, they had some very modern no- 
tions of the behavior and constitution of 
things, it seems possible that very much far- 
ther back yet, before history begins to touch 
the canvas, they might have had notions to 
which it will take us another century or so 
to attain. 

We háve had the atoms, L,ucretian and pre- 
Lucretian, for a long time. But why do they 
combine and separate? Some of the ancient 
atomists said, because of “love” and “ hate ” 
— thus endowing them with conscious feel- 
ing. Others dropped the terms indicating con- 
sciousness and substituted affinity and repul- 
sion. In our own time these terms have been 
duly laughed at — now to be re-adopted. To 
say that atoms combined because of affinity, 
was to explain nothing, was to say the same 
thing twice, was to explain that clocks keep 
time because of their “ horologity." 

So the word affinity was kept out of hear- 
ing, and the chemists spoke of “ bonds," each 
atom being credited with from one to five 
or six of these. This was of course still affin- 
ity under an alias, but detailed into how much 
affinity. And it enabled the affinity to be made 
into a picture. 

А noted German chemist now returns to the 
very word. From certain facts, says Science: 


Werner draws the conclusion that we must drop 
our idea of independent, definitely directed valen- 
cies [another word for bonds]. In place of this 
conception he introduces that of "affinity" — an at- 
tractive force acting, in the manner of an electrical 
charge on a sphere, from the center of the atom and 
uniformly distributed on its surface. 


Having got back that far, the next step 
backwards, absolutely unavoidable in the long 
run, will be to re-credit the atoms with sen- 
tiency and make that the real cause of their 
behavior, their unions and partings. STUDENT 
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Pictures from the Far East 
Letters to Goteborgs Handels- och Sjsfarts- Tidning, by 
Carat RAMBEAG 


The Sacred Isle 
Itsukushima, Japan, December 1907. 


IKE a dream of wondrous beauty, Itsukushima 
rises out of the clear blue waters of the Japan- 
ese Inland Sea. Cone upon cone it towers, 

hill upon hill; and the fir tree climbs them all. 
Firs a hundred years old strike their clinging roots 
into the earth on the crests, making bold outlines 
against the bright sky. In the valleys the deep 
solemnity of the firs is broken by the smiling ver- 
dure of leafy woods, and now in the fall the maples 
flame red as blood. 

Many warm summer days have I wandered in 
these woods and trod the lonely path that winds 
its way up amid mighty trees— giants, many of 
them gray with age and tottering to their fall, 
others blasted in the flower of their might by 
heaven’s fires. On one side of the way the hill 
rises in a gentle slope covered with blooming brush 
and luxuriant ferns; on the other is a yawning 
chasm in whose depths, among massive boulders, 
there foams in crystal waves the “Cascades of the 
White Thread.” Неге all is coolness and silence; 
the waters purl in the ravine, but no other sound 
is heard. This is the spot where he should go 
who longs to hear the inner voice. This is the 
“Sacred Island.” 

Thus it has been as far back as the annals of 
Japan can tell— long before Kobo Daishi, “The 
Great Teacher" who brought the Law from a for- 
eign land, 1100 years ago lighted on the highest peak 
a temple-fire that has never gone out. Many of the 
mighty Mikados, Shoguns, and Daimyos have cared 
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for this spot; and hither came the grim war-chiefs 
of Japan, their swords left behind, to worship the 
Gods. In those days the island was consecrated to 
peace and purity; and so it is even today. No 
plough may touch its virgin soil; and, as far as 
may be, death and pain are banished. When child- 
ren are born, the women are carried across the 
narrow passage to the mainland; they who are 
about to die must likewise cross the water. Even 
if they should meet their death on the sacred ground, 
they cannot find their resting-place there; and the 
opposite shore is covered with memorial stones to 
the dead from Itsukushima. 

No jinrikishas or other vehicles, no stray dogs, 
may disturb the peace of these lonely woodland ways. 
Everywhere in this home of Nature reigns the law, 
“Thou shalt not kill!” Here man is no enemy to 
other living beings; the stags and deer in the 
spacious temple-parks have no fear of man; they 
come forth from the dark forest to join him in his 
walks and feed from his hands. Even the pigeons 
show no trace of shyness as they circle in hundreds 
around the wanderer's head or alight at his feet; 
the goldfish in the temple-ponds have naught to fear. 

But the fabs does not reach the life in the sea 
glittering yonder in the sun. Where I wander on 
the white sand of the shore I can see fleets of 
fishing-boats plying on the waters; it is the people 
of the Sacred Island, who earn from the depths 
that which they need for their simple fare. Others 
have tea-houses and lodgings for the pilgrims who 
come every year; others again are merchants in 
the little village, and the number is made up by the 
priests of the temple. 

From time immemorial the temple has been sacred 
to the divinities of the sea, and the sea-waves plash 
around its foundation pillars. Far away in the 
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water, even at low tide, stands the great torii, the 
principal gate; and from it a long avenue of stone 
lanterns leads to the sacred spot and beyond it 
along the roads on the shore. Far within, amid the 
mystic gloom of the wood-paths, they may be found, 
in company with some grim old stone lion guarding 
the way to a shrine. 

When high tide comes in the evening, the temple 
of Itsukushima becomes an island floating on the 
water. Its vast red colonnades, the work of the 
tyrant Kiyomori of the mighty family of Taira, 
become bridges between lakes of clear still water. 
Later on in the twilight, the two hundred and six- 
teen bronze candelabra along parapets of the col- 
onnades begin to flame with a red and flickering 
light, whose reflections dance on the water-mirror 
and sparkle among the tree trunks; then indeed 
the picture becomes unreal, fairy-like. The hurry- 
ing life of today, with all its toil for material ends, 
is so near and yet so far. Only a few hours from 
here it runs its never-ending course in great sca- 
ports and factory towns where all the needs of our 
age of luxury are made or exchanged. And here 
one finds oneself set back to an age when life Hoated 
on quiet waters, just like all those little boats to- 
night on the tranquil Inland Sea. Here temple can- 
delabra burn among green trees, and from their 
shadows the deer come forth to the path to view the 
wondrous scenery of the night. Here the men and 
women of the island go about in many colored robes, 
along the paths by the shore, to fill the mind after 
the day's work with a melody which both Nature 
and tradition join in instilling. It is like a dream 
which one expects to disappear at any moment. 

This is the first time I have seen Japan as my 
fancy, inspired by many a harmonious picture, had 
painted it. 
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Reincarnation 
NE of the fundamental teachings of Theoso- 
phy is the law of Reincarnation, or rebirth 
into earth-life in a human body, again and 
again until material life has been mastered. 

The law of Reincarnation has sometimes been 
called the "Lost CHord of Christianity,” for it is 
known to have been taught and believed by the 
“early Christians, and it is in the faith of millions 
of people in the world today. 

Man is a divine living Soul, not merely the body 
which we can see. The body is but the tenement 
which the Soul inhabits—the instrument through 
which it works, and it is through the body that the 
Soul learns to realize itself, just as the instrument 
of the musician is the means by which he learns 
to express outwardly his highest nature. 

We do not know all the possibilities of the body, 
because we have not yet perfected the body. The 
Soul cannot perfectly express itself until it has a 
perfect instrument. It is possible for the body to 
become in perfect harmony with the Soul, and the 
Soul must reincarnate until this unity is brought 
about. The Soul becomes so entangled with the 
body and its gross material nature that it almost 
loses sight of its own nature, and so it has period- 
ically to lay aside the body and rest, entering into 
that state which we call "death" Here the Soul 
is untouched by earth-life; no word or thought can 
disturb its peace. The only line of communication 
is the pure current of love from those on earth, who 
have been left behind. This reaches the Soul and 
enhances its dream. 

But after the rest is over it is drawn back to the 
earth, to resume its work; to take up again the un- 
completed tasks; to resume old ties, and make 
new ones. 

One of the reasons why we do not remember our 
past lives is that with the new body comes a new 
brain, but although we do not remember in detail 
past experiences, these lessons and experiences have 
been registered on the Soul, and are shown in the 
character, and as this past knowledge accumulates 
with each life, the Soul will ultimately have a body 
through which it will be able to find perfect expres- 
sion. Then consciousness will be continuous, and 
whether entering or leaving the body, it will remain 
unbroken. 

Without the truth of Reincarnation how do we 
account for the very obvious fact that children come 
into the world with characters all formed, with 
characteristics and tendencies that could not possibly 
have been acquired since birth? How do we ac- 
count for the high and low positions in life; for 
the geniuses along all lines, in music, literature and 
art? Take for example the child Mozart. How 
can we account for the wonderful knowledge which 
he manifested so early in life — in his babyhood al- 
most. Сап these things be attributed to heredity, 
especially when parents often show none of the 
characteristics seen in their children? 

If we believe in the immortality of the Higher 
Self, that it is deathless and has no ending, must 
we not also believe that it is without a beginning? 
Hence what we call genius must be the result of the 
accumulation of past knowledge. This seems much 
more reasonable and easy to believe than that a 
just God would create a world of'beings so unfairly 
portioned, many with marked ability, but with no 
opportunity to express it; others with plenty of 


opportunity, but no ability to use it; rare and beau- 
tiful Souls forced (seemingly) into situations in life 
where their surroundings are sordid and utterly dis- 
tasteful, nothing which finds any response in their 
natures; yet they have to struggle on, unsatisfied, 
and longing for better and higher things. 

On the other hand, we may look around us and 
see those in the so-called high walks of life sur- 
rounded by luxury and with ample opportunity for 
development — yet here are often seen the sordid 
natures: natures with no love for the beautiful, no 
aspirations, no lofty ideals. 

How do we explain our sudden and unaccountable 
likes and dislikes for people—our impulses to do 
kindnesses to those whom we have scarcely met? 
May not this be simply the meeting of an old friend, 
or a desire to pay an old debt —one contracted in 
a past life? Is it not also reasonable to suppose 
that our likes and dislikes are recognition of old 
ties — happy or unhappy ones? 

Every belief assures us that ties of love are never 
broken, and that we shall finally be united to those 
whom we love. бо Reincarnation gives us the 
same assurance that we shall come back to those 
we love; but this law, to be consistent, must also 
bring us back to those whom we have hated, in 
order that we may learn to love. 

The Soul demands a perfect life. Life means 
progress — evolution. Is one life long enough in 
which to attain perfection? Сап we in so short a 
time learn to live in harmony with each other? 
Can we attain the highest possible development of 
all our faculties? And if life doesn't mean all this, 
it means nothing! > 

Jesus said, 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” Either 
we accept these words of a Master, or we do not. 
If we do not accept them we make Jesus out to 
have been a false Teacher who said what he did not 
mean. If we do accept them, we must accept also 
his endorsement of Reincarnation. 

When we come to a realizing sense of our innate 
Divinity — that all men are children of one Father 
and “Sons of God," therefore capable of perfect- 
ibility, then and then only can we find a reason for 
being at all. ý 

If there were only one instance recorded of the 
teaching of Reincarnation by Jesus, it should be 
sufficient proof of his endorsement of the doctrine 
to satisfy those who profess to believe in his teach- 
ings; but there are many illustrations in the Bible. 

Job xiv: "If a man die, shall he live again? 
АП the days of my warfare would I wait till my 
release should come.” “I was an ingenious child, 
and received a good soul: nay more, being good, I 
came into a body undefiled." 

St. John, ix. 2: “And his disciples asked him, 
sayimg, Master, who did sin, this man or his par- 
ents, that he was born blind?" If the man had 
only come into being at that birth, he had had no 
time to sin, he must have had a pre-existence, and 
the return to life again was a rebirth. 

Matt. xvii. 10-13: “ And his disciples asked hint, 
saying, Why then say the Scribes that Elias must 
first come? And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Elias truly shall first come, and restore all 
things. But I say unto you that Elias is come al- 
ready and they knew him not, but have done unto 
him whatsoever they listed. Likewise shall also the 
Son of Man suffer of them. Then the disciples 
understood that he spake unto them of John the 
Baptist" Here is a direct instance of the teaching 
of Reincarnation in the words of Christ himself — 
that Elias had reincarnated as John the Baptist. 

Rev. iii, 12: “Ilim that overcometh will I make a 
pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall go no 
more out." One must infer from this saying that 
he who does not overcome must go out or be born 
into earth-life until he does overcome. 

Heb. ii. 10: “For it became him in whom are 
all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make 
the captain of their salvation perfect through suf- 
fering.” “Though he were a Son, yet learned he 


“Be ye therefore perfect, even as. 


obedience by the things which he suffered.” These 
texts seem to indicate clearly that Jesus did not at- 
tain perfection in one life. He too, must have lived 
and learned by living, and it is this humanity of 
Jesus that touches the human heart and makes men 
aspire to be like him. 

Who, if he really loved humanity and pitied it 
in its upward and painful struggle, would be willing 
comfortably to take his ease in heaven while his 
suffering brothers lived and struggled on? An an- 
cient Teacher once said: “Never will I seek or 
receive private individual salvation, never enter into 
final peace alone, but forever and everywhere will 
I live and strive for the universal redemption of 
every creature, throughout the world.” 

Who are the great lovers of Humanity, the Help- 
ers of the race, sometimes called the “ Elder Broth- 
ers," who “incarnate from age to age for the pre- 
servation of the just, the destruction of the wicked 
and the establishment of righteousness”? (Bhaga- 
vad Gitd, ch. iv, p. 31.) They are “the Souls of 
just men made perfect" — Souls that have by pure 
unselfish lives spent in the service of Humanity 
earned the right to "Heaven," and then have 
turned back from this open gateway through which 
streamed the perfect light, and retraced their steps, 
Pilgrims once more, voluntarily returning to earth- 
life to help others to find Truth, Light and Liber- 
ation. Does this in any way lessen their Divinity, 
or make them any the less worthy of our gratitude 
and devotion ? 

There is much current nonsense in the world 
regarding this law of Reincarnation, which probably 
goes far to prejudice sceptical people. We see ex- 
amples of this in those who go about declaring that 
they are incarnations of great men and women of 
the past — but it is noteworthy that those who make 
such claims rarely show in their Present incarnation 
evidences of greatness. Another foolish idea is that 
we reincarnate in the bodies of animals. Any think- 
ing man or woman knows that once we have at- 
tained to the human state, progression must ever 
be onward and upward, not backward and down- 
ward. А sincere seeker after Truth will pay no 
attention to such declarations except to protest 
against them. When we reach the stage in the 
course of our evolution where we do remember our 
past incarnations, we shall have too much sense 
and real wisdom to talk about them, even though 
we were conscious of all past events. The evolution 
of a soul is too sacred and true greatness never 
has to introduce itself to gain recognition. 

Let us ever remember that our lives and circum- 
stances are the results of causes which we ourselves 
have set in motion, in previous lives, and under this 
law of cause and effect, called in Theosophy Karma, 
must they be worked out. This divine Jaw, which 
is absolutely just, says that whatsoever a man sews 
that shall he reap, not in some far away sphere, but 
just where he sowed the seed, there must he reap it. 


“The tissue of the life to be, 
We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of Destiny, 
We reap as we have sown. 


Still shall the soul around it call 
The shadows which it garnered here; 
And painted on the eternal wall 

The past shall re-appear. 


O no! we live our life again, 

Or warmly touched, or coldly dim, 
The pictures of the past remain; 
Man's works shall follow him." 


The soul must have needed for its experience just 
the body and the environment which it has and 
through which it is trying to express itself; so all 
our experiences must belong to us, since the Soul 
is the Knower. We cannot measure the existence 
of the soul by that of its frail tenement, the body. 
We cannot compress its countless experiences into 
a few short years. 

In this forgotten truth of Remcarnation lies the 
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THE THREE QUALITIES 

Goon is the Intellect which comprehends 
The coming forth and going back of life, 

What must be done, and what must not be done, 
What should be feared and what should not be feared, 
What binds and what emancipates the soul: 
That is of Sattwan, Prince! of ‘‘soothfastness’’. 
Marred is the Intellect which, knowing right 
And knowing wrong, and what is well to do 
And what must not be done, yet understands 
Naught with firm mind, nor as the calm truth is: 
This is of Rajas, Prince! and ‘‘passionate!’’ 
Evil is Intellect which, wrapped in gloom, 
Looks upon wrong as right, and sees all things 
Contrariwise of Truth. O Pritha’s Son! 
That is of Tamas, ‘‘dark’’ and desperate! 

— Bhagavad Gita Book xvin (Sir Edwin Arnold’s rendering) 


explanation of all the problems of life, and a great 
hope for humanity. It assures man of limitless op- 
portunities to achieve, to love where he has hated, 
to redress all wrongs, to do kindness where he has 
done injury. This is the demand of the Soul — the 
perfection of human life. The prevailing unrest in 
the world at the present time is because men are 
feeling the soul-urge. The soul must express itself 
through the instrument which it has to use. We, by 
our thoughts and acts construct these instruments, 
and according to their perfectness or their defective- 
ness do we help or hinder the progress of the soul. 
It is the intuitive knowledge of this law of Rein- 
carnation which prompts children to ask the often 
perplexing questions which they do, about birth, 
death, and other things concerning natural law. 
"They are asking us to help them to recall the know- 
ledge which has, in the interval between lives, been 
partially forgotten. А child is never too young to 
be told many truths concerning life — truths told in 
language suited to his understanding, and in har- 
mony with the ideal world in which he lives. When 


he demands knowledge, then is the time to give 1, ` 


and if we turn him aside with an evasive answer 
(or worse still, with an untruth) we may have for- 
ever closed a door — we may have put a stumbling 
block in his way — we may have lost the opportunity 
to help a Soul on the Path. 

This truth of Reincarnation has its great value, 
not in the fact that Jesus taught it, but because it 
helps men to live and to understand life, and because 
it is fruc. M. H. K. 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 


Conducted by J. Н. Fussell 
J 


М In the maelstrom of conflicting 
Question theories regarding life and its 


purpose, and the relation between life and so-called 
death, what is the message that Theosophy has to 
give to the world? Can it give any certain light 
on the subject? What is the real life? Will you 
kindly take up this question in the Forum. (Con- 
cluded from last issue) 


III. The experience of stu- 
Answer dents of Theosophy is that it 
does indeed give light upon this question, 
showing the great purpose of life and the re- 
lation between our life and that which we call 
death. First of all, as to the purpose of life: 
In order to understand this it is necessary to 
know what man is; what his real nature. 
Theosophy teaches that man in his real nature 
is divine, truly a son of God; that he enters 
into what we call life, that is, into material 
existence with a double purpose. First of all 
to gain experience and a perfect expression 
of his own divine nature; and second, that of 
helping on all other beings towards the same 


end. In reality this twofold purpose is but 
one, for it is a part of divinity itself to work 
for others. 

Many others besides Theosophists have 
taught the divinity of man, but have been able 
to give no satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culties which beset him or of life as it is lived 
now, in which so little of the divine is mani- 
fest. It is here especially that Theosophy 
gives such help to the student. It teaches not 
a single life of but a few years and then an 
endless heaven or hell dependent upon what 
has been accomplished in that short time, but 
it teaches and demonstrates that man lives 
many lives on earth; that he swings as a 
pendulum between so-called life and death, 
with power to rise higher and higher towards 
the divine. Each life is a field in which we 
both sow and reap; today we are reaping the 
harvest of seed sown in many past lives, and 
today also we are sowing seed that will bear 
fruit in lives to come. 

Some, looking at the recurring cycles of 
birth and rebirth, of life and death, and yet 
not being able to grasp the vastness and the 
scope of human evolution, have looked upon 
this teaching but as a mere tread-mill repeti- 
tion. It is because they have had but a very 
limited view of the whole teaching. The other 
side must be presented with its ever widening 
power of consciousness that is ours to attain 
to, and that with each life well lived we re- 
turn to earth with added powers, with a wid- 
ened horizon, with a deéper consciousness of 
the reality of life. It is not a tread-mill of re- 
petition but an ascending spiral of ever widen- 
ing sweep, until at last we reach again the 
goal from which we started, that of divinity 
— the same and not the same, for it is with a 
higher consciousness, with a wider experience, 
that we re-attain our godlike state. 

From this standpoint all the trials and dif- 
ficulties which we have to meet take on a new 


. meaning; they are at best but for a day, like 


the buffetings of the storm which give strength 
to the growing tree destined to become the 
monarch of the forest; and though in each 
earth life our bodies apparently succumb to 
the pains and ills of mortal life, yet the body 
is not the man. The real man, the soul, rises 
from the struggle stronger, with greater pow- 
er and wider vision and the strength of that 
which it has had to fight against has through 
its overcoming been added to its own. We 
learn that the trials and sufferings we have to 
endure are of our own making and сопѕе- 
quently are not something to be shunned or 
avoided, but to be bravely endured that so we 
may learn the lesson they have to teach. 

One other point that is most important: 
What is the purpose of life? And what is 
real life? Theosophy teaches that it is not for 
himself that man lives; it demonstrates the 
truth of the old saying that no man liveth 
unto himself and no man dieth unto himself. 
However much appearances may be to the 
contrary no man can isolate himself from 
others or live his life apart from the interests 
of others, for he is linked to all of human 
kind and to the whole of nature both on the 
outer and the inner planes. Every thought 
that he thinks, every intention or aspiration 
that he has, sets in motion the currents of the 
thought world which affect the thought atmos- 
phere of the whole human race. Апа the 


very thoughts, according to their intensity, 
may find lodgment in other minds. 

One of the most important teachings of 
Theosophy in regard to life is that of human 
solidarity as a fact in nature, and thus the 
purpose of life is not that which applies to 
the individual alone but embraces all human- 
itv. To understand the deeper meaning of 
life and its true purpose man must live less 
for himself and enter more into the life of 
others about him and the life of humanity as 
a whole. As it is today we know but little 
of the possibilities of life as they will be un- 
folded to us when the whole human race acts 
as one. 

While we are fighting and struggling one 
with another our life is as it were compar- 
able to the life of single cells in the human 
body separated from the human consciousness, 
each living its own puny life apart from that 
of the organism to which they belong. That 
indeed will be life glorious beyond conception 
when the human units, our individual selves, 
no longer acting each for his own petty self 
but actuated by the mighty purpose of the self 
of all Humanity, share in and mirror the 
consciousness of the Over-Soul. STUDENT 

E 
Question: ! suppose you Theosophists, like 
everyone else, have some pana- 
cea to prescribe for all the woes that afflict mankind ? 


Well, it must be confessed we 

Answer LT» William Q. Judge, 

the second of our three Teachers, says, in 

one of his books :—'' What then is the panacea 

finally, the royal talisman? It is Duty, self- 
lessness." 


: Duty? That has been preached 
Question these thousands of years. So 


has selflessness. We want something more than 
that. Why should these ideals have greater force 
when proclaimed by Theosophy? 


Of all subjects, people are 
most profoundly ignorant of 
their own human nature. We do not under- 
stand the processes of feeling, the connexions 
between thought and action, the subtle play of 
motives and the effects of these upon our 
lives. Ethical precepts are generally admired 
when temptation is not in the field, and for- 
gotten when it is. Тһе mere enunciation of 
ethics does not throw any particular light on 
the workings of our own minds and desires, 
and unless you understand the machinery, 
how can you hope to govern the machine? 

By which term I suppose you 


Question mean, oneself? How can one 


hope to govern the machine anyway, Theosophy or 
no, when one is that machine oneself? 


Answer 


Answer That is where Theosophy be- 
gins to illuminate things. 
You should read the works by Madame Blav- 
atsky, her Key to Theosophy in particular. 
That book shows that there is really a master 
of the machine, which we may call the Soul; 
how he may be awakened and brought into 
control of the whole working of it: also 
about the machine itself and all the principle: 
and laws involved in it. So you see, Theoso- 
phy does not merely say:— Go on turning the 
handle and producing the finished article, 
duty. It shows you where to look for the 
broken screw. the worn-out cog, or the wheel 
that wants oiling. STUDENT 
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“ ND, saying she would 
ne'er consent, — con- 
sented”; is a line that 
comes irresistibly to one's mem- 
ory in reading a recent article 
in the (London) Spectator. Re- 
incarnation cannot, shall not, be 
a fact; — and yet — and yet — it 
certainly is one. | 
Тһе theme of a part of the ar- 
ticle is instinctive sympathy. 


Instinctive sympathy is a fascinating subject. The 
only theory by which it can be wholly accounted for 
is one which has always revolted the Western ima- 
gination — the theory of a former existence. Euro- 
peans cannot take such an explanation seriously. 


Since when could they not? Since the 
Church made the belief a formal heresy? But 
that they are taking it seriously, and that the 
idea is in the air, is shown by the forefending 
assertion. The article goes on: 


For all that, it is impossible not to reflect how 
very near to the region of memory this psycho- 
logical instinct lies, how very near alike is the sense 
of the familiar and the sense of sympathy. We 
say that we feel at home when we mean that we 
are in congenial company, and occasionally when we 
meet a complete stranger we have a haunting sense 
that our acquaintance is of long standing. 


But is the writer really a friend of the the- 
ory, praising it with faint damning? Is he ar- 
guing for it with just a preliminary sop to the 
orthodox Mrs. Grundy? For the theory pre- 
cisely is that we are thrown life after life with 
those to whom we are tied by real love and 
sympathy. The “haunting sense" is rather 
memory itself than “very near to the region 
of memory." It is nearly as much of the 
memory of former lives as he who has not 
regained his full soul-consciousness, can get; 
as much as is possible to one whose conscious- 
ness is so nearly limited to a brain that was 
new for this life and was furnished only with 
the record of this life. That there 15. how- 
ever, a deeper, fuller memory, the “ haunting 
sense ” is witness. STUDENT 


The Natíon versus the People 

HE above distinction is made for pre- 

sent purposes only, and is not intended 

as a definition or to be observed on any 
other occasion. But one must have words to 
describe the state of affairs which arises when 
we see the Nation intervening, like a provid- 


or in a local Branch. 


MEMBERSHIP 
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Adhesion to the principle of Universal Brotherhood is 
the only prerequisite to membership. The Organization represents no particular 
creed; it is entirely unsectarian, and includes professors of all faiths, only ex- 
acting from each member that large toleration of the beliefs of others which he 
desires them to exhibit towards his own. 

Applications for membership in а Branch should be addressed to the local 
Director; for membership “at large" to С. de Purucker, Membership Secretary, 
International Theosophical Headquarters, Point Loma, California. 


ence, to undo the mischief done by the people. 
The allusion is to the steps being taken by the 
Government to prevent future waste of nat- 
ural resources. 

Thus we see that the Nation is not merely 
the sum-total of the people; it is something 
a great deal more. It might be better to call 
it the National Conscience and to define it as 
the sum-total of the people’s better selves. 

There is more than one kind of union, and 
not all unions are good. Selfish interests can 
unite to further their own advantage at the 
expense of those not included; and, though 
such unions, being based on selfishness, have 
not the seeds of permanency, they may yet 
endure long enough to work great mischief. 
We have to guard against this misuse of the 
principle of collaboration — wherever found, 
among the rich or the poor, in whatever class 
or calling. 

But the collective action of people endued 
with unselfish far-sighted motives is a union 
containing the seeds of permanance. It may be 
called the national (or international) con- 
science. 

Theosophy, seeing realities where others 
see only abstractions, regards the national con- 
science as an actual entity. It is not merely 
the aggregate of individual motives, but has 
an existence of its own. As the human body 
has a life of its own, to which the individual 
lives of the cells and organs are subordinate, 
and is not merely the aggregate of these in- 
dividual lives; as man’s essential being is not 
merely the sum-total of his moods and feel- 
ings, but is an independent overruling exist- 
ence; — so a nation is something more than 
the aggregate of its members; it has an exist- 
ence of its own. This may seem a strange be- 
lief to minds that have formed the habit of 
viewing things wrong side up. Dut Theosophy 
views things as proceding from unity to di- 
versity, not merely as being built up from 
diversity to unity. 

Thus, while in the scientific view man is an 


aggregate made of many units, 
Theosophy regards him as pri- 
marily a unit, which unit is dif- 
ferentiated into many subordin- 
ate parts. The life-principle is 
not the totality of the lives of 
the cells, but an independent ex- 
istence which rules over and co- 
ordinates the lesser lives. бо 
also man has an Individuality 
which is independent and rules 
over the lower elements of his nature. Apply- 
ing this to the case of humanity, we get the 
idea that a nation or a race has an individu- 
ality as such, apart from the collective effect 
of its individual members. 

This race-individuality will become more 
manifest in proportion as people cherish dis- 
interested motives and impersonal ideals — 
think and feel more as members of a family. 
Thus it will form the basis of a true unity of 
interest and action. Ignoring this aspect of 
the matter, some sociologists have sought the 
basis of union in a pooling of separate inter- 
ests which they have denoted under such 
phrases as "the greatest good of the greatest 
number." The notion that superior powers 
are evolved from below, generated by the fric- 
tion or mutual adjustment of inferior forces. 
is in line with the general view of modern 
science, which seeks to derive the whole from 
its parts. 

The idea that a national or international 
conscience is an ensoulment from above is in 
line with the idea that the human Soul is an 
independent existence from above. Instead 
of being the mere result, least common mul- 
tiple or highest common factor, of the individ- 
ual units, it is in each case a Deus ex machina. 
which steps in and takes charge of the whole. 

Whenever, therefore, we hear the cry that 
the future welfare of humanity is to be regu- 
lated by a politic adjustment of sclf-interests 
or class interests, let us try to remember that 
there is a higher Law, whose recognition тау 
mean a second birth for humanity. We have 
been told that “ He who seeketh shall find: 
and to him who knocketh, it shall be opened ": 
and perchance those who seek and knock may 
find the gateway of a larger life opening out 
within their heart. But it does not need much 
seeking to find opportunity; opportunities to 
obey higher calls than those of selfish interest 
come hourly, and in proportion as we obey 
them we shall nourish our higher nature and 
open the gates of understanding. STUDENT 
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LAST SUNDAY AT ISIS THEATER 


Prof. H. T. Edge Concludes his Address on 
Theosophy and the Bible 

VERY large and attentive audience lis- 

tened to Mr. Edge’s fifth and conclud- 

ing lecture last night on the above sub- 

ject. The Point Loma Orchestra gave several 

musical selections which were heartily appre- 

ciated by the audience. Mr. Edge said in 
effect: 


Friends, this last Jecture will be partly a summary 
of the previous four lectures, and partly new matter. 
In speaking of Christianity a Theosophist has no 
desire to destroy the faith and peace of mind of 
any one; for the message of Theosophy is one of 
peace and hope. But few thinkers will deny that 
Christianity today is in a very unsettled condition, 
and its ministers are in doubt as to what their 
religion really consists in. It is powerless to face 
the problems of today, and men are ceasing to look 
to dogmatic teaching for light and guidance. In 
short, religion needs a revival in a truer sense than 
any ordinary revival. We need to penetrate beneath 
the accumulation of dogmas, interpretations, eccle- 
siastical inventions, and false history, to the inner 
spirit of Christianity, and to resurrect the Christ- 
spirit from the tomb wherein it has so long re- 
mained buried. 

We have seen that the Bible consists of the Old 
Testament and the New Testament. The Old Testa- 
ment is a compilation of Hebrew books which were 
selected from a large number of possible ones; the 
rejected ones being known as the Apocrypha. In 
the early chapters of Genesis we have a cosmogony 
which scholars show to have been derived from 
the ancient Babylonians. But it might be traced 
equally well to Hindu, Persian, Egyptian, or even 
American sources. In all the ancient scriptures the 
same symbology is used. Man is first an animal 
soul, and then the Divine Mind is infused. In every 
cosmogonic mythos there is a flood, an "ark" with 
a Noah; and birds are sent forth. In many such 
mythoi there are stories of giants etc. . 

'The comparison of creatión mythoi is a question 
of study, and we cannot fail to see that they have 
all been derived from a common source far ante- 
dating Christianity. This source was the Wisdom- 
Religion, which was very widely diffused and was, 
indeed, the common religion of humanity. Teach- 
ings were given symbolically for the uninitiated, 
and there were schools of initiation where the sym- 
bols were explained. All religions have sprung 


from the Ancient Wisdom-Religion, as languages . 


have a common root-language, and races a common 
root-race. Theosophy is the key to the ancient 
symbols and sacred writings, for it is a revival of 
the Ancient Wisdom-Religion. 

The New Testament Canon is a collection of 
gospels and epistles selected from a large number 
and compiled at some unsettled date or dates in 
the early centuries after Christ. Classical sources 
give no certain testimony for the existence of the 
historical Jesus; but there is a rabbinical tradition 
about Jesus or Jehoshua son of Pandira, as having 
lived a century earlier than the one called Chris- 
tian. Не was accused hy the Jews of having learned 
magical arts in Egypt. and was put to death by the 
Sanhedrim at Lüd or Lydda. Practically all con- 
temporary sources of history are silent about him. 
But we may gather that a great Teacher did live 
sometime about the Christian era, and that he was 


an initiate into the ancient Wisdom. From his 
teachings, from a multitude of Pagan sources, and 
from Hebrew traditions the Christian religion was 
gradually put together in those early centuries, and 
from time to time was modified by the addition 
of dogmas through the dark ages and medieval 
times. ` 

About the time of the Christian era schools or 
sects existed which studied, practised, and taught 
the ancient Mysteries on the same lines as the 
Egyptian and Greek schools. One of these was the 
Essenes, of whom we find an account in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. From this we learn that the 
Essenes appeared about the second century в. с. 
and were an exclusive society which practised severe 
asceticism, and benevolence. ‘They had fixed rules 
for initiation; were the first society in history to 
condemn slavery in theory and practice; they en- 
forced a complete community of goods; and while 
their tendency was practical they kept the tenets 
of their society a profound secret. It is clear they 
deviated from the normal Judaism, and had a pro- 
found sympathy with Greek philosophy, and prob- 
ably also with Oriental ideas. They were very tem- 
perate; among them oaths were forbidden; they 
despised riches; and were bound by the most awful 
oaths to reverence the deity, do justice to men, 
and hurt no man voluntarily or at the command of 
another. They held that while the body is mortal 
the soul is immortal, and coming from the subtlest 
ether has been lured by a sorcery of nature into 
the prison-house of the body. Josephus says the 
Essenes lived the same kind of life as the Pytha- 
goreans. 

We find another body of people called the Gnostics 


flourishing during the first three centuries of the 


Christian era. The term Gnosis was given to the 
spiritual sacred knowledge taught in their schools 
after initiation into the Mysteries. The Gnostics 
may be traced to Egyptian, Chaldaean, and Hindü 
sources. We discover in these early centuries a 
deathly struggle between this ancient philosophy and 
the spirit of dogmatism and bigotry, which struggle 


'ended in a victory for the latter, and the conversion 


of fragments of the ancient Gnosis into an ecclesi- 
astical and dogmatic religion. 

Such evidence as we can glean from ancient 
Hebrew accounts indicates that Jesus was an Essene 
and went through initiations, afterwards teaching 
the ancient philosophy. 

About the term “Christos” there is much confu- 
sion. It is generally admitted to have been not 
a name but a title applied to initiated persons. 
'Theologians make it the equivalent of the Hebrew 
word “ Messiah," or "anointed;"(? ) but the Greek 
word Christos had several far deeper senses. As 
a word literal it means "something to be rubbed 
on" and was used of ointment. It is hardly possible 
that the Greeks of the time of Jesus would have 
translated the word “ Messiah" by such a word. 
Some trace the origin of the word to the Hindù 
Krishna, others to the town of Krisa. It was 
applied to initiated persons long before the advent 
of Christianity. There is also the word “ Chrestos " 
meaning a worthy person. This term is used by 
classical writers of the pre-Christian age. Clemens 
Alexandrinus says: “all who believe in Chrest 
both are. and are called Chrestians," that is, good 
men. These two words Chrestos, and Christos, 
have been confused. 

Now to pass to another very important point 
of Christian doctrine, salvation by faith, built on 
a passage in the last chapter of the Gospel of Mark, 


"Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature. Не that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved; but he that believeth not 
shall be damned." We find in the margin of the 
Revised Version that "the two oldest Greek MSS. 
and some other authorities omit from verse 9 to 
the end, some other authorities have a different 
ending to the Gospel" Thus we see that these 
verses were added to the Bible at some later time, 
obviously in the interests of dogma. Elsewhere 
there are other such additions of words or sentences 
not found in the older MSS. So much for the text 
upon which so much dogma has been built. 

H. P. Blavatsky says, in The Esoteric Character 
of the Gospels, p. 248: “The Gnosis was the echo 
of the Wisdom-Religion which had once been the 
heirloom of the whole of mankind; and therefore 
one may truly say that in its purely metaphysical 
aspect, the spirit of Christ (the divine Logos) was 
present in humanity from the beginning of it. The 
author of the Clementine Homilies is right; the 
mystery of Christos . . now supposed to have 
been taught by Jesus of Nazareth . . . was identical 
(as he says) with that which from the first had 
been communicated to those who were worthy. .... 
The surname Christos is based on, and the story 
of the crucifixion derived from, events that prc- 
ceded it. Everywhere, in India as in Egypt, in 
Chaldaea as in Greece, all these legends were built 
upon one and the same primitive type, the Volun- 
tary Sacrifice of the Logoi . . . the rays of the 
LOGOS ... whose rays are incarnated in mankind." 

Again, in the same book, H. P. Blavatsky says: 
“The adepts who lived and died for humanity, have 
existed in many and all the ages, and many were 
the.good and holy men in antiquity who bore the 
surname or title of Chrestos before Jesus of Nazar- 
eth, otherwise Jesus (or Joshua) ben Pandira, was 
born. Therefore one may be permitted to conclude 
with good reason that Jesus or Jehoshua, like 
Socrates, like Phocion, like Theodorus, and so many 
others surnamed Chrestos, f.¢. ‘the good and ex- 
cellent,’ the gentle and holy Initiate who showed 
the ‘way’ to the Christos condition, became himself 
‘the way’ in the hearts of his enthusiastic admirers.” 

All religions have their origin in the Wisdom- 
Religion; their legendary basis is supplied from 
various sources. In Christianity the teachings attri- 
buted to Jesus are Gnostic in their origin; and the 
Cnostics were the Theosophists of that day. The 
historical story of Jesus was derived from Jewish 
sources. But, even more important than the origin 
of Christianity is the study of its essential teachings 
apart from the dogmas and superstitions that have 
accumulated round them. 

We have seen that the worst delusion was created 
under the name of the “atonement.” This doctrine 
had its origin in two sublime facts; first, that the 
Christos, or Divine Soul in man undergoes a volun- 
tary sacrifice when it enters into terrestrial life, 
there to be crucified by the passions, until, conquer- 
ing death and delusion, it is resurrected from the 
tomb of the flesh, and thereby saves man or redeems 
him — buys him back to his original blessedness. 
Second, that in the Mysteries, the initiated priest 
vowed to offer himself as a sacrifice for the candi- 
dates, taking upon himself the responsibility for 
their mistakes. For an Initiate is pledged to the 
life of Divine Love, and, purged from the love of 
self, his only object in living is that he may help 
and serve. This was called the Mediation or atone- 
ment, and upon it has been built the church dogma 
of the atonement, which teaches a very different 
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thing. Fortified, as has just been shown, by forged 
texts, the doctrine has been preached that mankind 
is unworthy and without power of self-help; and 
that man is forgiven and excused, and taken to 
heaven in spite of his sins by the vicarious sacrifice 
of the only son of God. 

This teaching has kept humanity back by destroy- 
ing in man the sense of his own divinity, and thus 
making him the tool of those who would profit by 
his weakness. No such doctrine was taught by 
Christ. Theosophy comes to teach anew the ancient 
teaching of Christ, that man is created in the image 
of God and that in him resides the Eternal Will, 
and the Eternal Intelligence, and the Eternal Love. 
These powers, man must himself evoke from the 
depths of his own nature; for heaven helps those 
who help themselves. 

Again and again the noble, free spirit of man rises 
in protest against false theologv, and establishes 
orders of Chivalry, Masonry, and independent en- 
deavor. To these the church is at first opposed, 
but finding that they cannot be stopped, it patron- 
ises them, and gives them a religious twist. 

In many places today the public conscience is 
rising against authority. Everywhere we see that 
the last court of appeal is the voice of intuition 
in the people. This voice in the past has determined 
all questions of faith, and religions are but the 
formulations of man's beliefs from time to time. 
When man's mind enlarges, the religions have to 
enlarge or perish. 

Theosophy recognizes this last court of appeal; 
it addresses the hearts of the people, and calls 
them to turn away from superstitions and listen to 
the voice of their own better selves. 

The key to Christ's teaching is surely the law of 
Love, Love in its highest, purest sense, compassion, 
self-forgetfulness, altruism. Many have recognized 
this but have been held back from realizing it by 
the dogmas. In all religions this quality of self- 
forgetfulness has been made an essential; but many 
have been hindered through ignorance of man’s 
nature and the laws of life. Reincarnation, and 
the perpetuity of the real Self through all lives 
have been forgotten. But Theosophy teaches that 
self-forgetfulness is the key to perfection, wisdom, 
and happiness, the solution of the great mystery of 
life, the mystery of the Sphinx, and that it brings 
its reward here. 

Paul a student of the Gnostic Wisdom, and the 
opponent of Peter the dogmatist, says: “ My little 
children, of whom I travail in birth again until 
Christ be formed in you.” Theosophy teaches men 
how to form the Christos in themselves, that is, 
how to become true men. 

Again, religion has been separated from know- 
ledge, thus making knowledge profane or secular. 
Jut we should not be afraid of our intelligence nor 
dread that it will lead us away from the true Life 
and Faith. We need it all. The new knowledge 
which we have in the world, the discoveries of 
science, the finds of archaeology — all these but 
broaden and exalt our ideas of religion. We see 
that the Truth is Eternal, and that the Divine Spirit 
has always revealed itself to the human understand- 
ing whenever men have offered the requisite con- 
ditions. The world has many Bibles, and not one 
only, and the key to them all is the one fundamental 
system from which all were derived — the Wisdom 
Religion of the ages, Theosophy. OBSERVER 


Does Modern Science Rule 
the Universe? 

НЕ notions which some opponents of 
Theosophy have of its nature are of the 
vaguest, and certainly not founded upon 

even a slight study of its teachings and claims. 
This is not an uncommon attitude on the part 
of opponents in general towards the systems 
they oppose; and there are always plenty of 


misrepresentations current to confirm them in 
their misunderstanding. 

A correspondent, who is opposed to Theoso- 
phy — or thinks he is — or is opposed to some- 
thing that he thinks is Theosophy — sends a 
copy of the weekly journal Science, contain- 
ing a report of the address of the retiring 
president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. "This address is by 
a representative of the science of medicine, 
Professor William H. Welch, and is entitled 
* The Interdependence of Medicine and Other 
Sciences of Nature." 

Our correspondent appears to labor under 
the impression that his sending it, with pas- 
sages marked, constitutes a grave argument 
against Theosophy; but to us it appears en- 
tirely devoid of relevancy to the subject, nor 
can we detect any trace of an issue raised by 
the address between science and Theosophy. 
Indeed the journal in question is currently re- 
ceived by the CENTURY PATH, and the address 
had already come under notice without leav- 


.ing any other impression than that of a well 


written and informing article on the history 
of medical science. 

The notion that Theosophy can be in any 
way perturbed by a lucid presentation of the 
history, progress, and aims of science, seems 
to imply that some people regard: Theosophy 
as a rival of science. It may therefore be well 
to quote the words used by H. P. Blavatsky, 
the Founder of the Theosophical Society, in 
the introduction to that part of her second 
great work which she devotes specially to the 
relation between Theosophy and science: 


So far as: Science remains what in the words of 
Professor Huxley it is, namely, “organized common 
sense"; so far as its inferences are drawn from 
accurate premisses — its generalizations, resting on 
a purely inductive basis—every Theosophist and 
Occultist welcomes respectfully and with due admir- 
ation its contributions to the domain of cosmological 
law. There can be no possible conflict between the 
teachings of occult and so-called exact Science, 
where the conclusions of the latter are grounded 
on a substratum of unassailable fact. (The Secret 
Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 477.) 


In harmony with the above statement, then 
Theosophists read with due admiration and 
respect the interesting résumé of the contri- 
butions of science, past and present, to tlie 
domain of cosmological law. They can follow 
the writer through his description of the work 
of physicians from the carliest historical times 
down to the present day, and through his 
explanations of the bearings of physics and 
chemistry upon medicine. Put they fail to 
see just what this has to do with the posi- 
tion of Theosophy as regards science, or 
where it can be deemed to constitute an attack 
upon Theosophy. 
` But for the benefit of any who think that 
Theosophy will quail before a presentation of 
science, let us continue the quotation from 
Н. Р. Blavatsky: 


It is only when its [Science's] more ardent expon- 
ents, over-stepping the limits of observed phenom- 
ena in order to penetrate into the arcana of Being, 
attempt to wrench the formation of Kosmos and its 
living Forces from Spirit, and attribute all to blind 
matter, that the Occultist claims the right to dis- 
pute and call in question their theories. Science 
cannot, owing to the very nature of things, unveil 
the mystery of the universe around us. Science can, 
it is true, collect, classify, and generalize upon 


phenomena; but the occultist, arguing from admit- 
ted metaphysical data, declares that the daring ex- 
plorer, who would probe the inmost secrets of 
Nature, must transcend the narrow limitations of 
sense, and transfer his consciousness into the region 
of noumena and the sphere of primal causes. To 
effect this, he must develop faculties which are ab- 
solutely dormant — save in a few rare and excep- 
Попа] cases — in the constitution of the offshoots of 
our present Fifth Root-race in Europe and America. 
He can in no other conceivable manner collect the 
facts on which to base his speculations. (Ibid 477-8.) 


But this the writer in Science admits, for 
he says: 

The ultimate problems of reality and of know- 
ledge belong to metaphysics, which we may, follow- 


ing Descartes, bury deep in the soil at the root of 
the tree of science. 


Theosophy avers that a science whose range 
of observation is limited to that of the physi- 
cal senses, cannot, on that basis, build a philo- 
sophy sufficient for the needs of humanity; 
and points to the world today in illustration 
of that point. The world is not ruled by mod- 
ern science, in spite of how it may seem to 
some scientists whose enthusiasm for their oc- 
cupation has given them an exaggerated idea 
of its value, for the statement is one-sided. 
Science has contributed largely to the material 
resources of mankind, and has done grand 
work in aiding to free men from the bonds 
of a cramping and dogmatic theology; but 
who will be so bold as to say that it has 
solved the great ever-present problems of life? 
In face of such problems, confronting us more 
menacingly than ever today, and even increased 
in their intensity by the very discoveries of 
science, science stands helpless. Its theories 
as to man’s nature and destiny, founded on 
a study of physical nature, tend to contradict 
what man knows and feels to be true and 
to present him with an altogether untenable 
and intolerable conception of his own being. 

Theosophy has plenty of admiration for 
great scientists, so long as they do not claim 
that their own particular branch of study is 
the last word of knowledge and the sole sal- 
vation of humanity. Such bigotry is worthy 
only of the narrowest religious sects, and is 
not cherished by the real leaders of science, 
who are men of judgment and modesty. 

Not today only, but throughout the ages. 
as those who have studied history know, there 
have been people who have dreamed that life 
could be regulated by а: purely artificial sys- 
tem; just as there are and have been people 
who believe that a dogmatic religious basis is 
all-sufficient. But neither one of these is broad 
enough to satisfy the needs of Man; and his 
real guide, throughout the ages when these 
moonlights have shone, has been that light 
which has welled up from the depths of his 
own nature and infused his doubting mind 
with gleams of intuition and noble incentive. 
It is this inner light that has enabled him to 
throw off the shackles of both religious and 
scientific dogmatism, when these have threat- 
ened to choke him. To this light he looks for 
his future hope. He has no great expecta- 
tions from either religious or scientific ortho- 
doxy. for he realizes that these do not lead 
but follow. But true science is something 
apart from its dogmatic counterparts; the 
ancient Gnosis was founded on Self-know- 
ledge, not merely on a study of externals. E. 
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Some Notes on Ancient Greek Music 

Me more light has been thrown upon 
the drama than upon the music of 
ancient Greece. While there are many 

Greek hymns of antiquity known to the pre- 

sent world, a large number of these partake 

more of the darkened period of Greek musi- 

cal history than of the enlightened but as yet 

obscured epoch. 

Some of these hymns are as follows: 


A hymn found at Tralles near Ephesus 
written by Seikolos, 100 a.p.; two hymns 
attributed to Dionysos 117 to 138 a.p.; one 
written by Mesomedes about the middle of 
the second century a.D.; and the hymn to 
Apollo, date uncertain when first found but 
thought to be 2000 в. c., later given 278 в. с. 

This Hymn tò Apollo is by far the most 
beautiful and satisfying of any hymn so far 
found. It was discovered in May 1893 by 
the French Archaeological School at Athens, 
in the Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi. 
It was engraved on marble slabs, the greater 
part of the hymn being thus preserved. With- 
out doubt it is a religious song of triumph in 
praise of Apollo, to commemorate some event, 
perhaps the victory of the Phocians over 
Brennus the Gaul іп 278 в. с. If this be the 
fact, as modern archaeologists contend, it has 
‚а comparatively modern origin. 

When one begins to delve into antiquity 
a period of two or three centuries B.C. does 
not seem so far removed from us. But we 
are inclined to the opinion that the music, if 
not the words, of this “ Hymn to Apollo” 
had its inspiration from an older source, en- 
tirely different from that of the others now 
known. There was without doubt a period in 
the history of Greece when music had as 
perfect a symmetry as sculpture and carving 
— and evidences of this can be found today 
amongst the old folk songs of the people which 
are not available to the ordinary curiosity 
seeker. One great peculiarity of the old Greek 
music was that the rhythm of the melody was 
controlled by the rhythm of the words. This 
knowledge was given to the Greeks by the 
Egyptian teachers of music and theory who 
knew the power of sounds through the rhyth- 
mic flow of the words. This Hymn to Apollo 
has a peculiar, rhythmic melody, unusual to 
modern ears, but which exerts a remarkable 
influence upon all listeners, notwithstanding. 

The first public performance ever given of 
this hymn was by the students of Katherine 
Tingley in the first production of Aeschylus’ 
Eumenides in this country in New York City 
in 1898, although previously a private hear- 
ing had been held before the Royal Family at 
Athens, Greece, soon after the hymn was dis- 
covered. It does seem significant, however, 
that Katherine Tingley should present the 
opportunity for this most beautiful of relig- 
ious hymns to be revived, and who could 
more truly interpret these echoes from the 
past than her own students? The melodious 
song and noble rhythmic dance, are truly 
blended with the courageous warrior-spirit in 
the words of this magnificent ode. The fol- 


lowing translation is by M. Henri Weil. Even 
without the music, the words alone seem to 
enfold one with the very atmosphere of 
“lofty, sky-reaching Olympus.” 


I will sing in praise of thee, glorious son of 
Zeus! Who dwellest on the snowy peak of the hill, 
where in sacred oracles, to mortal men, thou dost 
proclaim tidings prophetic, from the divine tripodic 
seat. Thou hast driven forth from his place the 
dragon who watched over the shrine, and, with thy 
darts, hast forced him to hide far in the dark under- 
world. And as thou drovest forth the fierce serpent, 
so hast thou conquered the Gaul. 


Muses come from deeply-wooded Helicon, beauti- 


mark whose death recently occurred. Like 
old Vikings both loved the sea and its wide- 
ness, where the sun can lavish all its richness 
and diffuse its gold, and the strength gained 
by the inspiration of this intimate touch with 
nature in its real grandness shines through the 
life-work of both. The noble voices of these 
two silver-haired Skalds, so laden with soul- 
courage, are no more heard in the North. 
But in the silence that reigns we draw in a 
breath of the aroma of their lives, in their 
highest aspirations we catch a glimpse of the 
real men that they were. They stand as im- 
perishable links between us and the inner 


ful fair-armed daughters of the loud-singing god 
who dwells there: praising their noble kinsinan, even 
Phoebus with golden hair. To the lyre sing they 
their songs. He hovers o'er the twin-headed peak 
of Parnasse, and he haunts the rocky places, round 
about famous Delphi and Castalia’s plentiful springs, 
full of waters deep and clear; and presides over 
Delphi, with its oracle true in prophecy. Come ye, 
then, here Attica's noble daughters come, ye who 
dwell in Tritonis’ fertile plain, safe from the foe's 
death-dealing shaft; incense and the sacrifice off'r- 
ing, Hephaestus kindles sacred fire, burning on thc 
altar limbs of bulls, while the smoke rises up and 
reaches to Olympus; and from the flute's powerful 
voice, come forth melodious, beautiful tones, spread- 
ing around. And the lyre's golden notes join in 
the hymns, aiding in the melody; while in a throng 
Athens sends chosen bands unto the shrine. 
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Holger Drachmann --- The Danish Poet 
HE great ideals of King Oscar were 
closelv followed by his friend and bro- 
ther in the world of poetry, Holger 
Drachmann, the great lyric writer of Den- 
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world of idealism and compassion in which 
they lived and which they tried to picture in 
word and deed. 

Drachmann's tall, even royal, stature and 
easy manner, suggesting as it ever did, the 
radiance of sunshine and sea-breeze, called 
to the mind memories of olden days when the 
song of the Skald was a power in the North. 
when the Skald stood at the side of the Chief 
as his equal on the dragon-ship that cut the 
waves of foreign seas. 

The poet Drachmann was a wanderer 
through many different ages. and through 
many countries, and always his pictures bear 
witness of having been perceived and painted 
from above. They have the -‘soul-touch. 
But always the wanderer returned to his na- 
tive coast, and there we think of him as his 
friend, the artist Kroyer, has rendered him in 
his famous painting, with head uncovered. 
beside a fishing-boat on the beach, looking out 
over the waves which roll towards the shore 
and throw their pearls at his feet. STUDENT 
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HAT our children cost us is a 
subject interesting both Eng- 
land and America at the pre- 

sent time, to judge from articles appearing in 
journals published on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. The cost as usually counted is in dollars 
and cents, or pounds and shillings. The ma- 
terial outlay, the material sacrifice, seems to 
be of paramount interest. That this is an 
important issue at the present time, who can 
doubt, for there seems to be a culmination of 
the material problems of existence confront- 
ing the heads of families. 

Just a few years ago the press in this coun- 
try raised the warning against race-suicide 
among native Americans, and an insistent plea 
was urged for larger families. Yet today, the 
thoughtful cannot but admit that this much- 
to-be-desired end seems far from accomplish- 
ment; for it is undoubtedly true that much of 
the so-called “race-suicide” is forced on pre- 
sent-day Americans. Many children-loving 
home-makers are confronted with the ques- 
tion of the larger justice to their offspring, 
else no ideals of fatherhood and motherhood, 
nor yet of the rights of childhood can be main- 
tained. Unfortunately for us as a nation, our 
present social and economic standards are such 
that in nearly all cases, the homes are virtu- 
ally deprived of the fathers; for all the best 
energy of the honest industrious citizen goes 
into the well-named struggle for existence, a 
struggle against the man-made barriers of self- 
ishness. The injustice to children of being 
deprived of the influence, training, and com- 
panionship of their fathers is incalculable. 
Admirable -as the training of women may be, 
and should be, since today so much of the 
machinery of education is carried on for their 
benefit, it cannot be complete save in rare in- 
stances of wisdom and devotedness, for the 
touch of both father and mother is needed 
in the true home. 

Yet what more can the man of family do 
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Oh, the superb opportunities. that life holds today! 


And so many 


women fail to grasp them.— Katherine Tingley in a recent address 


What Our Children Cost Us 


under existing conditions than provide for the 
material needs of his dear ones? And the 
more education, culture, refinement of nature 
the present-day father was able to receive in 
his own bome, in quieter, less strenuous times, 
the more difficult he finds the struggle for 
existence today, the more of his best life ener- 
gy he must put into it, and therefore the less 
he has for the higher duties of fatherhood. 
Many, many thoughtful devoted wives de- 


SONG OF THE ROSE 
SAPPHO 
Metrical version by Elizabeth Barrett Browning 

F Zeus chose us a king of the flowers in his mirth, 

He would cail to the rose, and would royally crown it; 
For the rose, ho, the rose! is the grace of the earth, 
1з the light of the plants that are growing upon it! 
For the rose, ho, the rose! is the eye of the flowers, 
{з the blush of the meadows that feel themselves fair, 
Is the lightning of beauty that strikes through the bowers 
On pale lovers that sit on the glow unaware. 
Ho, the rose breathes of love! ho, the rose lifts the cup 
To the red lips of Cypris invoked for a guest! 
Ho, the rose, having curled its sweet leaves for the world 
Takes delight in the motion its petals keep up, 
As they laugh to the wind as it laughs from the West. 


plore this condition that binds their husbands 
to the slavery of satisfying material needs 
alone, but they see no escape from the diffi- 
culty; yet by acquiescence they increase the 
exigencies of the situation. Material wants 
make cogent demands, and husbands and fa- 
thers bend every energy to supply them. Thus 
it is little wonder that the press of two coun- 
tries is bringing forward seriously the question 
of “the cost of the child," and reducing it 
to statistics. 

That there is another side to this question, 
both higher and deeper, is obvious from the 


beginning. Do we not owe cur child- 
ren that which cannot be computed in 
coin, that is not reducible to figures 
for some statistical table which a newspaper 
may publish? Are children fully prepared for - 
life when we have given them proper nourish- 
ment, suitable clothing, adequate mental equip- 
ment and the refining influence of a comfort- 
able home? The parents who do this do much, 
for think of the vast army of children who 
are in part or entirely deprived of these their 
just dues! In view of all that the man and 
woman of the future must face, these advan- 
tages are but tentative. 

It is in the home that the strong moral fiber 
must be woven that will withstand the stretch 
and strain of circumstance; the perception 
trained to see and know the truth without 
and within, while standing unmoved in in- 
ward integrity; the inner eye directed to the 
stars. For, despite all prejudices to the con- 
trary, the most practical inheritance that the 
well-wishing, thrifty parent can leave to his 
child is established character and high ideals. 
Balanced by character, these ideals open up 
the rich treasure-house of the heart-life with 
its wealth of love and imagination, the only 
real and inexhaustible source of happiness. 
Youth so equipped cannot be made bankrupt 
by change of fortune. Trials and tribulations 
will only serve to separate the golden grain 
from the worthless chaff, and every untoward 
circumstance will find the man or woman rich- 
er in abiding wealth. How often does it hap- 
pen that loss of fortune utterly bankrupts men 
and women, leaving them wrecks in heart, 
mind, and body, miserable derelicts on the 
sea of life; or sends them to an earlv grave 
when they might have lived long lives of use- 
fulness — nay, when it was the more their 
dutv to do so? 

The question now arises, “ Have we been so 
prepared for fatherhood and motherhood, or 
is it so much the heritage of the race, that 
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we сап pass оп to our children this finely- 
forged, invulnerable armor? " With our homes 
dominated by the money question, forced upon 
us, as it were, by the exigencies of the econ- 
omic situation, our young folk too easily take 
this as the main issue of life, subordinating 
to it all higher and finer interests; regarding 
as the end and aim of education the acquiring 
of as much as possible of this all-powerful 
" good.” What else can they think when they 
note that it is the corner stone of our social 
structure; and when they observe that their 
beloved father works with might and main 
towards this end; while the smooth or wrin- 
kled brow, calm or irritated nerves of the 
dear mother, depend on the state of the fam- 
ily exchequer? Is it 
possible to keep this 
omnipresent money- 
question out of the 
homes, so that the 
well-spring of our na- 
tional life need not be 
tainted by it? 

Yes! While a very, 
very few courageous 
and devoted men and 
women, those with a 
genius for fatherhood 
and motherhood, have 
always known the way 
and have been and 
are able to maintain 
the strict autonomy of 
their home-life, ruling 
together with wisdom 
and love, more and 
more thoughtful par- 
ents are finding the 
broader, deeper way 
by the light of Theo- 
sophy and the royal path of Raja Yoga. By 
the placing of children in the Raja Yoga 
School of Lomaland the parents remove them 
from the old life-stream with its fierce cur- 
rents of selfishness and materiality, placing 
them instead where there is the gushing-forth 
of the well-spring of new life; where, in 
their youth, the fair qualities of mind, heart, 
and character may grow and blossom, pure 
and white as the petals of the Lotus, warm 
and golden as its heart; where they may learn 
as sweetly as the birds sing that the law of 
life is service, and, in the words of more than 
one Teacher, words often urged upon her 
students by Katherine Tingley, that “it is 
more blessed to minister than to be ministered 
unto." 


And the cost of a child, a Raja Yoga child? 
This is what it costs: the sacrifice of the 
multiform and subtle forms of selfishness that 
the parents have absorbed from the old life 
currents, and which they know have blighted 
their own lives, preventing them from reach- 
ing full fruition. And the reward? — for 
William Quan Judge says that “ the desire for 
reward is inherent in humanity, and is a re- 
flection of the evolutionary law,"— is the 
knowledge that all human life will be light- 
ened and sweetened by these young lives that 
have been enabled to grow strong, straight and 
beautiful by the sacrifices, the golden trans- 
muted sacrifices of life's lesser and baser things 
which, gloriously indeed they cost their parents. 

А LOMALAND STUDENT AND MOTHER 


“Help Nature and Work With Her" 
UEEN ALEXANDRA of England in the 
Q retirement of her Norfolkshire home, 
it is said, revels in the culture of flow- 
ers in Alpine gardens. Italian gardens, wild- 
flower gardens, each inviting with its distinc- 
tive attractions. 

" One touch of Nature makes the whole 
world kin," and to hear of their Queen enter- 
ing into the pursuits of gardening and even 
the work of a dairy, intelligently and earnestly, 
has drawn her people yet closer to her. Gar- 
deners as a class know the delights of their 
work, when it is followed, not as a fad but 
with real joy in labor and continued interest ; 
they feel instinctively that its great rewards 


should not be the prerogative of any class, 
and their respect deepens for any who share 
its pains and pleasures with them. England's 
beautiful Queen has endeared herself to the 
people of her adopted land in many ways, by 
the personal interest she takes in those around 
her, by her thoughtfulness and general intel- 
ligence, and though last not least by her pure, 
simple tastes and unaffected love of nature. 

The pure delight in having everything per- 
fect of its kind befits the queenly rank and 
it is a delight we all understand. What a pic- 
ture of a dairy we can imagine a Queen's 
to be! immaculately clean, with its bowls of 
thick cream and golden butter unequaled in 
the land! Then the delights of a garden — 
who would exchange these for a round of 
gaities and entertainments? What joy to walk 
in a wild-flower garden and find clumps of 
the early primrose growing round its native 
tree stump, so pure and luxuriant, protected 
but undisturbed! rockeries designed to givc 
lodgment to the tiny ferns and rock plants — 
everywhere design, but Nature's setting fol- 
lowed and the chosen plants left to untram- 
meled growth! 

To enter into the spirit of Nature and de- 
light in the growth of all, placing here, adjust- 
ing there, working with Nature and contin- 
ually reaching forward to the producing of a 
more and more perfect specimen — is it not 
a joy? The ancients so declared and by their 
writings we feel that they knew. Do we not 
read in an ancient and sacred script: “ Help 
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Nature and work on with her; and Nature 
will regard thee as one of her creators and 
make obeisance "? 

Queen Alexandra loves roses especially, and 
in her gardens are hundreds of varieties with 
a constant succession of blooms. She not only 
has the joy of gathering her own roses, violets, 
and primroses to grace her private rooms at 
Sandringham, but the deeper joy of having 
wherewith to give pleasure to others. 

With the evolution and growth of a nation 
the ideas of what is befitting the dignity of 
monarchy also change. We no longer have 
to be worked into a frenzy of loyalty by mag- 
nificent pageants, nor by lavish expenditure 
of titles and orders, nor are we now to be held 
in trembling submis- 
sion by the tyrannous 
movements of a des- 
potic hand. Royalty 
may walk abroad un- 
heralded but it is not 
the less recognized; 
for we bend the head 
їп reverence before 
those qualities and 
refinements that pro- 
claim the true nobility. 
Has the day of royal- 
ty's power passed as 
some would have us 
believe? Is the in- 
stinct of reverence be- 
ginning to die in men's 
breasts? Are we not 
rather, hungrily look- 
ing around that we 
may discover those 
spirits having a stron- 
ger moral state and 
a truer and deeper 
power of thought that we may render homage 
to them and ask to serve under their banner? . 

A royalty of this new order is already 
superseding that royalty of pomps and tyran- 
nies whose day is passed. А Queen whose 
hours are not considered wasted when passed 
close to Nature must inspire a purer and 
nobler womanhood throughout the nation, 
silently urging all women to turn away from 
the empty voice of flatterers and pleasure- 
seekers for the joy of honest work. And that 
work out-of-doors brings an atmosphere of 
cheerfulness into the life the women of Loma- 
land can testify. As soon as day breaks, a 
happy group of young women may here be 
seen in their garden aprons with spade and 
fork, barrow and sieve, beginning the day 
by putting their garden in order. This early 
morning work together has a magic power. 
Moods and preoccupations are quickly chased 
away, our sympathies are quickened and up- 
lifted. The care we bestow on Nature always 
redounds to our own gain in some unexpected 
way and before long these workers find there 
has crept into their hearts a new insight, a 
new feeling of the Universal Soul; strange 
sympathies stir within them for all that lives 
and from their gentle touch flow undreamed- 
of results, 

There are no roses like those that blossom 
at Lomaland when they are well cultivated, 
and Queen Alexandra does not love roses 
more than do the daughters of Loma Hill. 

AN ENGLISH STUDENT IN LOMALAND 
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ONE OF THE AVENUES OF GOTEBORG, SWEDEN 


Göteborg 

HEN the city of Göteborg, or Gothen- 

burg, as it is known abroad, was es- 

tablished in the first years of the sev- 
enteenth century, most of the settlers were 
Dutch merchants and farmers. In a few years 
a mighty trading company was formed, mak- 
ing the new city the center of the foreign 
trade, as it has been ever since. It was from 
here the New Sweden in America was planned 
and established in 1631. 

The Swedes preserved something of their 
original simple life longer into historic times 
than most of even the kindred Teutonic na- 
tions. When they opened their borders to 
the new cycle of trade and industry, it was 
foreigners who introduced the new course of 
life, in return receiving great privileges. Thus 
the Germans governed the trade along the 
coast for centuries until their power was brok- 
en by Gustaf Vasa, when it threatened to be- 
come dangerous to the country. They were 
succeeded by the Dutch. Even the important 
iron and copper industries were expanded 
with the help of skilful miners from Germany 
and Holland. Many Huguenots came from 
France, spreading their knowledge and skill 
among the people. 

Later on, when England became the center 
of the world's market, English influence was 
dominant and is so still in many ways, because 
of the close ethnic and trade connexions. The 
English and Scotch families who settled here 
in the last century, are numerous. 

As Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, is 
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situated where Lake Mälaren joins the sea, 
and thus lies as the key of the most ancient 
region of culture in Sweden proper, so Góte- 
borg, the second city of Sweden, takes the 
same place in regard to Gothia. The plains 
between Lakes Venern and Vettern are found 
to be perhaps the first inhabited in Sweden, 
and the former lake discharges its water by 
the river at the mouth of which Góteborg 
lies. 

The entrances to the two cities are protect- 
ed by numerous islands, though of quite dif- 
ferent characters. "Those off Stockholm are 
fertile, and form with their countless summer- 
houses most smiling scenery. The west coast 
shows naked, wave-beaten rocks, with a green 
valley here and there. "There is a feeling of 
simple grandness and majesty prevalent in 
this landscape. and the light-effects of sun and 
sea add to this feeling. It is as if a mighty 
stone wall were placed here to protect the 
land against the attacks of the ocean. VIDAR 


Knighthood _ 

S you read of the fair knights — and the 
foul knights, for Froissart tells of both 

— it cannot but occur to you that some- 

how it seems harder to be a good knight now- 
adays than it was then. This is because we 
have so many more ways of fighting new than 
in King Edward the Third’s time. А good 
deal of what is really combat nowadays is not 
called combat. Many struggles, instead of 
taking the form of the sword and armor, will 
present themselves to you after a few years 
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in the following shapes: the strict payment of 
debts; the utmost delicacy of national honor ; 
the greatest openness of party discussion, and 
the most respectful courtesy towards political 
opponents; the purity of the ballot-box; the 
sacred and liberal guaranty of all rights to 
all citizens; the holiness of marriage; the 
lofty contempt for what is small, knowing, 
and gossipy; and the like. 

Nevertheless the same qualities which made 
a manful fighter then make one now. То 
speak the very truth; to perform a promise to 
the uttermost; to reverence all women; to 
maintain right and honesty; to help the weak ; 
to treat high and low with courtesy; to be 
constant to one love; to be fair to a bitter 
foe; to despise luxury; to preserve simplici- 
ty, modesty, and gentleness in heart and bear- 
ing: this was in the oath of the young knight 
who took the stroke upon him in the four- 
teenth century, and this is still the way to win 
love and glory in the nineteeenth. (From the 
Introduction to Sidney Lanier’s Boy's Frois- 
sart.) 


HowEvER strange it may well seem, to do 
one's duty will make any one conceited who 
only does it sometimes. Those who do it 
always would as soon think of being conceited 
about eating their dinner as about doing their 
duty. What honest boy would pride himself 
on not picking pockets? А thief who was try- 
ing to reform would. To be conceited about 
doing one's dutv is then a sign of how little 
one does it.—George Macdonald 
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The Two Neighbors 

N a place called Child, once lived two 
old neighbors. Mr. I. Can't had been 
lame in his legs as long as anyone could 
remember, and on that account he very sel- 
dom went out. Mr. I. Won't was strong and 
robust and could easily have carried Mr. I. 
Can't on his shoulders, but he never offered 
to do it. He had his own reason for this. 

sly old fox that he was! 

Being of a very selfish nature he had never 
been seen to do a helpful deed, and so he 
was feared and disliked bv everyone. No 
one would have anything to do with him. 
“Clever as І am, I can easily fool them,” 
said he, and ran quickly over the bridge 
called Tongue out through the Mouth gate 
which stood open. 

As soon as he met anyone he started to 
limp pitifully, telling them that his name 
was I. Can't. As the real Mr. I. Can't was 
so seldom seen people were easily fooled 
and gave Mr. I. Won't what he wanted. 

Things went on like this for a long time, 
and Mr. I. Won't grew rich and fat. 

“Too bad to have that old Mr. I. Can't 
go begging about here all the time," said the 
people, “ but what can we do, lame as he is? 
It is encouraging though, to see how the self- 
ish brute, Mr. I. Won't, is reforming and 
staying at home. He must have been touched 
when we tried to teach him a lesson." 

So it happened that one day as Mr. I. Won't 
limped out as usual, he met a Raja Yoga girl. 

“Tam Mr. I. Can't! Please have pity on a 
poor lame man," he drawled out in a miserable 
voice. How baffled he felt when she looked 
him right in the face and said: 

"I know you! You are Mr. I. Won't. 
When you come here, use your right name. 
Now, as a penance for your falsehood, vou 
are to use your strength in doing my bidding. 
You are to stand on guard at my gate, and 
whenever anyone comes to call me to do wrong 
you are to attack them with your club. 

“Tf you behave well you will be given a 
healing salve; with this you may go to your 
old neighbor, I. Can't, and cure his lameness. 
thus paying the wrong that you have done to 
him. Со to your post!" Yuva 


A Letter from Pinar Del Rio 
La AcapEMIA КАЈА Yoca 
Pinar del Rio, Dec. 14, 1907. 
Dear Mrs. Tingley: 

We hope that you are now safe at Point 
Loma, and that you will have a very happy 
Christmas. We are sure the Raja Yoga child- 
ren are preparing a great welcome for you. 
We wish we were there to greet you with them. 

Let us tell you what we are going to do 
for the poor children in this city. Some of 
the girls are making dresses for poor child- 
ren, and every child in the school will bring 
something. Some will bring their toys. The 
day before Christmas the children will bring 
food, and on Christmas Eve we shall send 
these things to many poor people. Our friend 
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MAILING A LETTER, CHINATOWN, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


WRITTEN IN MARCH 
William Wordsworth 
THE cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun; 
The oldest and the youngest 
Are at work with the strongest; 
The cattle are grazing, 
` Their heads never raising; 
They are forty feeding like one! 
Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill; 
The Ploughboy is whooping—anon—anon: 
There's joy on the mountains; 
There's life in the fountains ; 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing; 
The rain is over and gone. 


Sr. Rodriguez Acosta has given us the names 
of some poor people who have nothing, but 
work hard. We hope these poor people will 
receive something more than food and cloth- 
ing, and that we can make them feel some of 
the joy of Raja Yoga. 

The little children have written a letter to 
Santa Claus inviting him to come here this 
year to distribute some of the things that we 
have made for our parents, but they have not 
yet received an answer and so we do not know 
if he will come or not. As Santa Claus is so 
big and as when he comes he will bring prob- 
ably his two sons, the little children have in- 
vited him to the patio instead of the house. 

We wish to see you soon, and we hope уоп 
will come to us with the New Year. We hope 
you are quite well now, and that the New 
Year will be the happiest of all for vou and 
Ràja Yoga. Tue GIRLS’ LEAGUE 


Old Cap. Dinsmore 
«c ‘LD Cap. Dinsmore” was one of the 
heroes of the pioneer days of beau- 
tiful Santa Barbara. How old he 
was or where he was born I never learned, 
but he must have been well advanced in vears 
when we first met, for he already had the 
saving of several lives to his credit. 

The first time I saw him he came bounding 
into our yard, with all the school children be- 
hind him, wagging his bushy tail and barking 
a hearty welcome to me, his new neighbor; 
for Americans were few in those early days 
in California. 

On Saturday afternoons all the neighbors 
for miles around gathered at the sea shore 
to bathe. Cap. was always there and at the 
head of the life-saving service. Many were 
the venturesome children or exhausted men or 
women whom Cap. pulled out of the surf. 

Dut the bravest of his deeds was saving 
his master from the clutches of a grizzly 
bear. Mr. Dinsmore was well-nigh torn to 
pieces when Cap. pulled the bear off. Then 
Mr. Dinsmore saved Cap. The battle raged 
furiouslv, but finally the bear was killed, and 
Cap. lived to be the guardian of the children 

for many vears. 

Though he has been dead some thirty years 
or more, few names of those pioneer days 
have been so loved and respected, or recall 
more tender memories than his; for he al- 
ways thought first of the children and last of 
himself. 

" Old Cap. Dinsmore," you see, was old 
Col. Dinsmore's great Newfoundland dog. T. 


A Swedish Tale 

HREE peasants went to dig in a moun- 
tain for a treasure which was reported 
to be buried there. The mountain 
sprites tried by threats and in all kinds of 
ways to frighten them away; but the peasants 
knew that as long as they showed no fear the 
sprites were powerless to harm them. So they 
dug away without heeding the sprites. At last 
the sprites, by enchantments, caused a scaffold 
to be erected, and suddenly cried out: “ Let 

us hang the man with the red shirt first." 
The peasant who wore the red shirt, for a 
moment was thrown off guard, and forgetting 
his companions and all save the threatened 
danger to himself. took to his heels and ran 
as fast as ever he could go, which act so 
frightened his companions that they ran after 
him. The sprites had won the victory because 

one man succumbed to fear. OLGA 


A Lapy in New York has invented a bird 
piano. It is for use in teaching canaries to 
sing, instead of a flute or whistle. Music 
boxes are often used for this purpose also, 
but as they play the tunes too rapidly for the 
birds to keep up with them, this lady who loves 
music and loves birds as well, has invented a 
tiny piano in which the tones are made by 
little hammers striking on silver wires. Of 
course the tunes have to be played very often 
before a canary can learn to sing. Р. К. 
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Truth Light and Liberation for Discouraged Humanity 


THE word “ Evolution" is 
rather hard to define satis- 
factorily; it is used in differ- 
ent senses. Its etymological 
sense is the manifesting or 
unfolding of something that has previously 
existed in germ. It is used in modern philo- 
sophy to mean the principle that all living 
forms in the universe are successive links in 
a scale of derivation from the simplest primal 
forms. The doctrine is as old as thought. 
Beginning from the close of the Seventeenth 
century in Europe, several lines of investiga- 
tion converged into more or less definite ideas 
as to the application of this principle to 
biology; and in the Nineteenth century, Wal- 
lace, Darwin, and other allied thinkers, crys- 
tallized these ideas into what is known as the 
modern doctrine of evolution. i 
The word Evolution may be considered as 
(1) concerned merely with a description of 
facts observed in the chain of life, or (2) as 
suggesting theories as to the Process by which 
evolution, or development, takes place. 
In considering the attitude of Theosophy 
towards Evolution, we have 


Evolution 


porcione to be very careful as to the 
десед te meaning of the word; for 
Theosophy while Theosophy may admit 


the principle, it сап not en- 
dorse all that may be put forward under the 
name. Н. P. Blavatsky says: 


We have one thing in common with the Darwinian 
school: it is the law of gradual and extremely slow 
evolution, embracing many million years. 


Yet it should be pointed out that there arc 
differences which are radical between Darwin- 
ian evolutionism and the Theosophic teaching 
of progressive unfoldment. 

The re-announcement of Evolution last cen- 
tury, so far as it implied a recognition that 
all life proceeds by orderly and intelligent law, 
was a great emancipation from the shackles 
of narrow theological thought. But it brought 
with it many ideas calculated to fetter thought 
in other ways. The purely biological aspect 
of the question claimed disproportionate atten- 
tion, to the exclusion of other aspects which 
would have given a more balanced and com- 

prehensive view. Лраіп, the 


Universal scientists were too hasty in 
Theories оп constructing their theories on 
Scanty Data the basis of (relatively) a few 


facts, thus making the theor- 

ies too narrow, and then trying to force other 

facts to accommodate themselves to these too 
narrow theories. 

The attempt to give a complete explanation 

by physical science alone will therefore be 


SUBSCRIPTION 
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All remittances to the New Century Cor- 
poration must be made payable to “ Crank 
THurston, Manager,” and all remittances 
by Post-Office Money Order must be made 
payable at the Sax Осо Post-Office, 
though addressed, as all other com- 
munications, to Point Loma, California 


No. 18 


abortive and lead to errors. To give a com- 
plete explanation of the processes by which 
development proceeds would require that we 
should extend our science to planes of nature 
beyond the physical. This is a complicated 
subject, but some hints have been given by 
H. P. Blavatsky and W. Q. Judge, who ex- 
plain that the astral models which enter the 
physical forms are modified in the astral stage 
of existence which precedes the physical. 

The doctrine of Evolution is so great and 
important a truth that if mixed up with the 
very limited ideas of physical science, it is 
likely to cause equally great and important 
errors. And when it is considered that science 

knows merely the most ex- 

Evolution Must ternal phenomena of nature 

Have a —those which are perceptible 
Purpose to the physical senses — and 
is in the dark about what 
lies beyond, it will be easy to see that the 
chances of mistake are great. We see germs 
springing up into life and evolving into com- 
plex organisms, but we do not see where they 
come from. That great invisible substratum 
of nature, from which all life so mysteriously 
wells up, is an unknown country for modern 
science. Yet the mental and psychic life of 
animals, and indeed of other organisms, must 
be at least as important as the merely physi- 
cal life. 

Theosophy teaches that every organism is 
the instrument of a soul which is passing 
through its evolution, gradually acquiring more 
powers and learning to manifest more of the 
attributes of the One Life of which it is a 
spark. lence it inculcates the duties which 
man has towards all creation, in helping on its 
progress, and in recognizing that every living 
soul is destined to mount upwards in the scale 
of evolution. 

The evolution of Man is a 
very complex process; and 
its complete study requires 
the study, not only of his 
physical evolution, but of his psychic evolu- 
tion, and of his mental evolution, and of his 
spiritual evolution. Man is the converging 
point of a number of distinct lines of evolu- 
tion, not the culmination of a single line. 

As the tendency of a thing which has a 
growing spirit in it is to pass on to higher 
forms, so the tendency of a thing in which the 
life-spirit is fading out is to degenerate. So 
the question for Man is whether he will allow 
himself to degenerate or whether he will pass 
on. If he is to leave himself to the animal 
forces of his lower nature, it may well be 
that. in his next incarnation, he will find him- 
self encumbered by a grosser form (though 


A Harmony 
of Balanced 
Forces 


not an animal form — the idea that a man can 
ever become an animal being a superstition). 
^ut Man should remember that in -him are 
manifest, not only the animal forces, but the 
higher potencies of mind and will; and that 
his duty is to promote evolution and growth in 
himself and all with which he comes in con- 
tact. His aim is to render the physical a fit 
instrument and home of the spiritual. 

We regard too much the outer garb of 
nature and forget the more real life within. 
We need to study moré the minds of men 
and animals and the intelligence that under- 
lies all nature. T. 


The Pro and Con of South American 
Progress | 

VIVID account, by Mr. Alfred Sears, 

in the Popular Science Monthly, of 

the progress of the South and Central 
American Republics, a progress exemplified 
by the recent Arbitration Treaty into which 
five of them have entered, pictures the forces 
pro and con as practically Masonry and Cleri- 
calism. He says: 


Masonry is making great strides in all the repub- 
lies since the establishment of the new Kingdom of 
ltaly, which has been a lesson in method to the 
advocates of liberty of opinion, who have learned 
its value in freeing them from the espionage of 
those who mold and bind the shackles of thought. 
Its adherents are everywhere the advocates of the 
separation of church and state. Visible progress 
towards this desirable end is slow, but as sure as 
the irresistible march of time. 


Then taking the case of Peru as exempli- 
fying what is going on with more or less speed 
in all the other states, he tells a story which 
gives a better view of the two forces at work 
than any amount of other description: 


Probably the story of the priest, Francisco Pablo 
de Vigil, D.D. of Lima, is the most conspicuous 
illustration of the condition of life in its relation to 
the features here treated that can be presented in 
one single biography. This distinguished theolo- 
gian, scholar and statesman, was excommunicated 
from his church because he refused to accept the 
dogma of papal infallibility. Notwithstanding his 
expulsion, he continued to wear the ecclesiastical 
garb and the tonsure and to attend the functions of 
the church, occupying a seat among the laity. He 
had warm friends and sympathizers among the low- 
er clergy, but could not receive absolution after 
confession, since he refused to renounce his error. 
The national government, recognizing his purity of 
character, his high degree of scholarship and devo- 
поп 10 liberty of thought, placed him in charge of 
the national museum, which is a great educational 
institution of Lima, and brought him into close 
intellectual contact with the students of the univer- 
sity, so that in this position he had the largest field 
he had ever yet possessed for influencing the grow- 
ing mind of the nation. While occupying this sta- 
tion, he died. His death and funeral were as_ full 
of interest to the world of thought as his life had 
been. A personal friend in the priesthood attended 
him in the last hour and received his confession, 
but had been expressly forbidden to give him abso- 
lution, unless he renounced’ his error. llis confessor 
relates that he was weeping as he knelt by the 
bedside of his dying friend, who laid his hand ten- 
derly upon his head and said, "Don't weep for me 
dear brother, but for the archbishop. whom you but 
obey; I am going before a greater judge than he.” 
The body was refused admission to the church of 
La Merced for the ordinary requiem mass. and 
the clergy also refused the certificate required for 
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burial in the ^" Panteón general" which, while 
" consecrated," is the property of the municipality. 
This body, immediately, by municipal ordinance, 
authorized the interment of the body of Dr. Vigil 
within its consecrated grounds. When the body 
was brought from the house to be laid in the hearse 
awaiting its reception, a body of students stepped 
forward and took it upon their shoulders, bearing 
it reverently to the chapel of the cemetery, 

But now, another surprise awaited the wonder- 
ing public. As the funeral cortége moved along 
the streets of the city, processions of Free Masons 
in full regalia poured from the side streets 
and followed the train. On reaching the chapel, 
Masons took charge and conducted the burial ser- 
vice, in the name of human liberty; and in the 
chapel, which had been consecrated by the church, 
but was owned by the municipality. The same 
Order conducted the ceremonies at the grave, with 
the solemn earnestness of men who understood the 
act to be a declaration of independence against 
ecclesiastical tyranny. The higher clergy beheld 
the act with fear and indignation, while the priests 
smiled solemnly to see their bishop defied in his 
own capital. None of them had dreamed that a 
Masonic Lodge existed in their midst; today the 
handsomest, best built, and most modern struc- 
ture in the commercial city of Callao is the Masonic 
Temple. 

Since then the city of Tacna, capital of a south- 
ern department of Perú, has erected a fine marble 
monument to the memory of Dr. Pablo Francisco 
De Vigil, who was a native son of that town. 

This entire episode, in its defiance of the clergy, 
illustrates the longing for liberty in the better 
classes of Latin America. But, in all these repub- 
lics, there is more liberty of conscience than is 
allowed by the written law which, often angrily 
cited by the clergy, finds itself in such antagonism 
to the higher law of the popular conscience, that 
the courts of ultimate authority manage to fail of 
finding it in the statute books, written as it is under 
the unwritten decrees of an advancing civilization. 


Clericalism is in fact waning swiftly, knows 
it, and does what is possible, to get its own 
worst features a little out of sight: 


The clerical apprehension of approaching danger 
is shown in various attempts to hide or destroy 
ancient insignia of idolatrous superstition; thus, 
witness on the fagade of the church of La Merced 
in. Lima, the capital of Peru, there existed up to 
a few years ago the following inscription upon a 
fillet over the grand portal, Indulgencia, plenaria, 
cuotidiana, perpetua, por los vivos y los difuntos. 
[Indulgence, plenary, daily, perpetual, for both liv- 
ing and dead.] 


Once the people placed the church first, the 
state- after. Now the order is reversed: 


A half-century ago, the priest in blessing the 
national troops in Costa Rica walked over the 
abased national flag to sprinkle it and the troops 
with holy water. Today the flag is laid reverently 
upon a table and the priest walks round it in the 
performance of the ceremony. 


The writer says: 


It is contact with the Saxon world, that is stimu- 
lating the Latin factor of it to shake off the yoke 
of that ecclesiasticism which has debauched and, 
in every moral, intellectual, and spiritual sense, de- 
graded the masses to be the scum of the world's 
populations. C. 


A Prayer Translated 


HE historical old lady who wanted no 
revised version of the Bible “ because 
the vigorous Saxon of King David was 
good enough for her," probably never heard 
of the "little white seal" which it is said 
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the worthy Laplander is compelled to substi- 
tute for the “Lamb” of God, if he would 
obtain any approach to an understanding of 
the New Testament which the missionary 
brings him. 

And yet such a translation into the ver- 
nacular idea does give a shock to the iron- 
bound literal translation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures which obtained so largely but a genera- 
tion or two ago. And the fact that it was 
possible to “revise” the Bible made a breach 
in the infallibility of the letter that has never 
ceased widening. Finally, no doubt, the Chris- 
tian world will find no great difficulty in 
foregoing the obvious errors and ‘forgeries 
which abound in the translated volume, and 
will take a broader view of the oriental im- 
agery and style than western dogmatism has 
been willing to allow. 2 

The effect of translation is bound to be de- 
tractive, and a further translation from the 
version will not fail to show a falling away 
from the original idea which makes one won- 
der just what is the difference of idea as to 
the Christian religion between the various na- 
tions of the world from Samoa to Alaska, 
from India to Peru. 

A little study of such a second-remove trans- 
lation is afforded by a glance at the “ Lord's 
Prayer " in Chinook, the Indian hybrid trade 
language of the Pacific Coast from California 
to Alaska, the lingua franca of perhaps a 
million people. А more free translation is 
quite approximate to the English version, but 
one wonders if the latter would seem as 
strange to one of the old writers of the Greek, 
or to one of the old Hebrew members of the 
early church? 


Nesika papa klaksta mit- 
lite 

kopa  saghalie, 
kopa nesika 
tumtum mika nem; klo- 
she mika 

tyee kopa konaway tili- 
cum; 

kloshe mika tumtum ko- 
pa illahie, 

kahkwa Кора saghalie. 


kloshe 


Potlatch konaway sun 
nesika .muckamuck. 
Spose nesika mamook 
masachie 

wake nika hyas solleks, 
pe spose 

klaska таѕасһіе, Кора 


nesika wake 

solleks kopa klaska. 

Mahsh siah kopa nesika 

konaway masachie. 
Kloshe kahkwa. 


Our papa who sits down 
in the up above, good in 
our 
mind your name; good 
you 
chief among all people. 
Good your tumtum 
(mind, will, opinion) 
in this country, 
(the earth) 
as in the up above. 
Give every day our food 
(grub). 
'"Spose we do bad, 


not you (be) big angry, 
but 'spose 
they (another) bad to 
us, not we 
angry to them. 
Send away from us all 
bad. 
Good so. 
STUDENT 


WHERE reigns the true impulse to medita- 


tion, not merely to think such or another 
thought, there also is progress. Many men of 
learning are without this impulse. They have 
learned to reason and conclude, as a shoe- 
maker makes shoes, never reaching the par- 
ent idea, never troubling to find the root of 


thoughts. Nevertheless there is no other way 
to safety. With many this impulse only lasts 


a certain time. It lessens, often with the pass- 
ing years, often also with the invention of a 
system which they have only sought in order 
to place themselves above the trouble of medi- 
tation. —Novalts (translation) 
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An Agnostic's Search 
UPPOSE a man took a lantern to look for 
a sound or studied Euclid in order to see 
whether he was warranted in believing 
that he loved his mother? No sound is dis- 
covered and even the forty-seventh proposi- 
tion fails to give him the warrant of which he 
is in search. Не therefore concludes that 
there may quite possibly be no sound and no 
love, but that he will nevertheless perhaps be 
justified in living as though he Aad heard one 
and still felt the other. 

In a recent work Professor Earl Barnes, 
writing from an agnostic standpoint, inquires 
what warrant there may be for a spiritual con- 
ception of the universe and man. Is man an 
ego or only a stream of states of feeling? Is 
there God? Is there immortality? Is there 
even an external universe at all? 

Beginning with the first question, we find, 
says the Professor, that “the self eludes us. 
We can find sensations and then more sensa- 
tions, until, like Hume, we are driven to de- 
clare that the stream of consciousness is all 
that exists." 

Another professor, pragmatist and psvchol- 
ogist, has also declared his inability to find, 
by the methods of natural history, any central 
self, distinct from the stream of his con- 
sciousness. He forgot to ask himself who it 
was, or what it was, that was examining the 
* stream." He stood on the shore, examined 
the flowing water, naturally failed to see him- 
self disporting therein, and then decided that 
himself did not exist. 

Is there a universe apart from our percep- 
tions of it? The question is illegitimate be- 
cause it cannot be made to have any meaning; 
and it is unscientific. It is unscientific because 
science knows now that every atom in the 
universe is bonded to every other by various 
force relationships — for instance, attracts 
every other. Some atoms— for example 
those of the furniture of my room and of the 
scenery out of the window — very vividly 
appeal to me; some — for example those that 
compose Sirius — very faintly. But every 
atom in the whole universe makes some appeal 
to me, is a minute — however minute — ele- 
ment in the inextricable complex of sensation. 
I only recognize, and think of, the few sensa- 
tions or feelings that are relatively strong and 
that specially appeal to one of the five senses. 
But the keyboard of sensation has more than 
five keys, though we have no name as vet 
for the others. Some people, for example, 
become aware of it when a strong magnet is 
brought into the room. We stand therefore 
linked by sensation to the whole universe, 
though we only sort out from the complex, 
five of its strands and only the very vivid 
ones among them. 

Our consciousness, in fact, extends to the 
boundaries of the universe, and there is no 
“outside.” A better way of saying the same 
thing would be that the whole universe is a 
consciousness, or a whole of consciousnesses, 
able to make, and making. appeal to our con- 
‘sciousness becawse of community of nature. 


The appeal is faint, and unrecognized, or 
vivid. 

And as we do not recognize the whole in 
its extent, no more do we in its intent. Mole- 
cules, when massed, awake the sensation of 
touch. But they are also self-luminous and 
sonoriferous and a thousand other things for 
which we have no name because they have 
never yet awakened enough sensation for re- 
cognition. And even a molecule has its own 
special secret of being, a secret that is one 
because we do not consciously take it, not 
because it is not given. 

The Professor concludes that a reasonable 
faith is the best we can manage about these 
things, about God and immortality: 


There may be no universe to fit my modes of 
thinking and feeling; but beliefs that accord with 
those modes are for me necessary and respectable. 
And if one will go further and admit that this is 
a sane and orderly universe then there seems in- 
creased reason for believing in realities that fit the 
most persistent longings and beliefs of humanity. 


God and selfhood and immortality cannot 
be physically proved, but they can become 
subjective certainties for those who do not 
depend solely upon lanterns and Euclids and 
test-tubes in their search. The path into na- 
ture, to God and to immortality, is found by 
search of one's own inner being, of the diviner 
selfhood. It must first be followed inward 
to the center of our own being, beyond sensa- 
tion and even beyond thought. Full selí- 
recognition is the beginning of real life and 
the end of perplexities. We have to transcend 
the cultivated arrogance of our own minds, 
which claim that what they do not know is 
not knowable. "They must not preside but 
record. STUDENT 


The Hidden Element 
LONDON suburb has put up a stone 
memorial to a dog that was gradually 
vivisected to death in a London hos- 
pital, the process of killing it occupving sev- 
eral months. А number of operators took 
part and perhaps so many cooks spoiled the 
privacy of the broth. 

The case has excited unusual attention ow- 
ing to the necessity of protecting the monu- 
ment against gangs of irate medical students 
who feel that one of the sacred rights of their 
profession is in danger. 

It is this fact that should stimulate the 
public to a little thinking. In two or three 
years they, their wives and their little child- 
ren will be the patients of those same students, 
by that time qualified practitioners and already 
advocates of vivisection. | 

There is an element in human nature which 
is wholly undealt with in current psychology, 
the element of blood-lust, torture-lust. Those 
who go to see prize-fights and bull-fights are 
under its sway, though they may think they go 
merely to see skill and "science." No such 
self-excuse was possible for those who used 
to go and see public executions. The infernal 
element was covered by no rag of respectable 
excuse. "The people wanted to see death. 


That this element, whilst in, is not exactly a 
part of human nature, is shown by the fact 
that at the same moment the onlookers gloated 
over the execution and were horrified. It 
inspires some of the worst crimes of torture 
and mutilation, the criminal being often re- 
volted by his crime while he commits it. Eng- 
land has just been wondering at a case of 
prolonged and purposeless cruelty to some 
children, the criminal here being a woman. 
The thing of which we speak had come to 
occupy the whole field of her consciousness, 
altogether ousting her better elements. 

When that happens in an extreme degree, 
nothing whatever that can be called human 
being left, phenomena like “ Jack the Ripper " 
result. When it happens as one phase of an 
oscillation, we have a case of Jekyll and Hyde. 

Itself essentially irrational, it is capable of 
co-operating with something higher. Those 
who attend a bull-fight, for example, do also 
enjoy the scenic display and the swift skill 
of the toreadors. The vivisector also gratifies 
his love of knowledge and his ambition. He 
may not be aware that anything else is active 
as his motor. But in however slight a degree 
he has opened a channel between this thing 
and his mind, and # may be relied upon to 
press that channel into wider and wider pa- 
tency. As it does so, ever pressing, to that 
extent the higher nature must go. It may 
have to go entirely, leaving nothing but am- 
bition and curiosity to represent the departed 
humanity of the man. The work of some 
vivisectors shows that they have reached this 
point. 

That may not be true, probably was not 
true, of any of the operators on the unhappy 
dog; still less of the students who tried to 
destroy the memorial. But the impulse to 
vivisection always has the cordial backing of 
the blood elemental; it is always present, 
pressing for more. The anti-human element 
has been let into consciousness. 

Do we want such a consciousness by the 
bedside of the sick? Do we not want more 
than anything else that the consciousness of 
the physician should be of the highest order, 
incapable of the slightest prompting from be- 
low? And this, not only on general grounds, 
but because it is from the higher nature that 
come those flashes of genius and intuition 
which may mean the salvation of an appar- 
ently hopeless case of sickness. 

It is also the higher nature which radiates 
the something that renders the mere presence 
of some doctors curative. They may only 
know that they wish well to the patient, but in 
such men this wish is power. 

No such feats are possible to the vivisector. 
His consciousness has been blunted; the more 
delicate operations of intuition are impossible ; 
he can but reason. Апа if his practice of 
vivisection has gone very far he will erpert- 
ment upon his patient in the sole interests of 
knowledge — and may go lower yet. 

This is but a fragment of the case against 
vivisection. But it may prove of more imme- 
diate weight than the many others. STUDENT 
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Ancient Culture of West Gothland 
HE following article by Professor 
Montelius, an archaeologist recog- 
nized all over Europe for his re- 

searches in the finding of traces of ancient 

northern culture in southern Europe, and 
especially in Italy, will be of peculiar in- 
terest to students of Theosophy, from the 
fact that West Gothland borders the beau- 
tiful Lake Vettern, in which lies the is- 
land of Visingsó, where Katherine Ting- 
ley, the Leader and Official Head of the 

UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPH- 

ICAL Society, has recently purchased a 

large property, on which she will build a 

Branch of the Raja Yoga School, for the 

education of children on the same lines 

as are being carried out at the Raja Yoga 

-Academy at Point Loma, California. 

This spot is truly one of the world's 
beauty spots. It lies like a gem in the 
setting of the mystic waters of the lake, 
and the whole water-girt hill is one great 
garden with all its different kinds of trees 
and flowers. Near Katherine Tingley’s 
property is the Royal Forest with its 
stately avenues. The picturesque cottages 
shelter a people who have retained in their 
seclusion much of the simple dignity and hos- 
pitality of olden times. 

But it is for its historic interest that the 
spot is chiefly remarkable, especially from its 
connexion with the work now about to be in- 
itiated there. When we first hear of Visingsö 
jn history, at the end of the Viking period, it 
is in the hands of the royal families who took 
possession of the throne in the 11th century. 
In the days of Gustaf Adolf it was owned by 
Earl Per Brahe, the most illustrious man in 
Sweden next to Axel Oxenstierna. Here he 
had his favorite retreat and palace of 
Visingsborg; and it was here that he 
carried out his plans in a school re- 
markable for its aims and constitution. 
Music was one of the principal sub- 
jects in this school, and it was the only 
school in Sweden to admit girls as pu- 
pils. In his last will the Earl entrusts 
it, in case of troubles arising, to the 
protection of the king that it may be 
maintained in perpetuity. 

Soon after the Earls death, how- 
ever, the island was confiscated by the 
government; and, though the school 
was left undisturbed, it sank into in- 
significance. A hundred years ago it 
was dissolved by the Diet and its pro- 
perty divided between two other schools. 
From the quiescence of two hundred 
vears it now re-emerges to fulfil the 
purpose for which its founder de- 
signed it. 

The shores of Lake Vettern also 
whisper of the. memory of Saint Bir- 
gitta, who in the 14th century estab- 
lished a new order of reformed relig- 
ion which exerted great influence for 
long after. 

Fuller details about Visingsö and its 
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ANCIENT SCANDINAVIAN BUCKLE 
From MELHEIM, Norway. BERGEN Museum 
history will be found in recent numbers of 
the CENTURY PatH, about the beginning of 
the present volume. STUDENT 


(From Göteborgs Handels- och Syjéfarts-Tidning, 
Jan. 27, 1908) 


N a recent lecture, Professor Montelius, 
leader of archaeological research in Swe- 
den, touched on the valuable gold treasures 

found a year ago in the province of West 
Gothland. This province forms the west 
coast of Lake Vettern in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Visingsö. Не made evident how 
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The Cover Formed by Shield Bosses rusted together. 
Found at Móklebust, Nordfjord, Norway. — Bergen Museum 


the origin of these treasures could be 
traced to the fourth century А.р. They 
were probably brought to this place from 
Constantinople, whither crowds of the 
northern people went seeking adventure 
and compelled the Eastern Emperor to 
give them rich treasures. According to 
discoveries so far made, West Gothland 
к, had already 3000 years аро a culture quite 
— equal to, and in some cases much sur- 
= passing, that of contemporary civilized 
© countries. There must have been active 


| communication between the countries of 


southern Europe and the north at that 
time. Abundant discoveries of treasure 
show how the line of communication ex- 
tended through the Danube lands and fol- 
lowed the course of the river Elbe up to 
the Baltic. The southern traders seem to 
have brought amber with them on their 
return, since specimens chemically identi- 
cal with that found on the Danish coast 
have been found in graves in southern 
Germany and in Italy during the last 
2000 years. 

There are many proofs that West Goth- 
land had the most ancient culture of Swe- 
den. On its plains gems have been found, 
with ornaments which are imitations of those 
common in Italy about 700 в.с. Gradually 
the style developed and acquired a unique 
character more full of harmony and taste 
than even our own time, with its academies 
of art, can show. 

As.to professional skill, West Gothland held 
the highest place in the whole world. During 
more than thirty years of work in this de- 
partment, the speaker had visited all the an- 
tiquarian museums of Europe and found 
many proofs of the skill of past generations; 
but nothing of all this could be com- 
pared with the wonderful artistic gems 
and battle-axes which, after a rest of 
nearly 3000 years in Swedish soil, have 
been brought forth and gathered into 
the National Museum. There they are 
now kept as proof of our forefathers’ 
taste and yearning for beauty long be- 
fore the cultural impulses from the 
Orient had reached our distant country. 


Dinosaurs in Africa 

A GERMAN professor has discovered 
the remains of fossil dinosaurs of gi- 
gantic size in a lime stratum eight days’ 
journey from Lindi in German East 
Africa. This is described as the first 
palaeontological discovery of the kind 
on the African continent. T. 


Mammoth Hide found in Alaska 

SAMPLES of the hair, wool and hide 
of a mammoth have been received bv 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. They are from Elephant Point, 
Alaska, a fertile spot for such finds. 
In the St. Petersburg museum there is 
a complete specimen of a mammoth 
found cased in ice in Siberia. E. 
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The Soul of Matter 


R. T. W. MITCHELL has been making 
some close observations upon the fac- 
ulty of time perception and time cal- 

culation possessed by the subconscious mind. 
How perfect is this faculty. we all know by 
the familiar use of it in waking at any deter- 
mined moment. But it also acts during the 
day, and we could use it then too if we could 
stop the clatter of the other mind sufficiently 
to hear the faint note beneath. The subcon- 
scious mind is really an extraordinary mathe- 
matician and is the performer of the calcu- 
lating feats of the mathematical prodigies, 
who, naturally, do not know whence they 
get the solutions whose rapidity excites the 
wonder of the bystander. 

This same subconscious mind knows a 
great many curious things. It knows the 
points of the compass and by it the experi- 
enced woodman instinctively orients himself. 
It knows what the weather tomorrow — and 
perhaps much further ahead than that — will 
be. It knows the portending of earthquakes, 
though it could not tell you what an earth- 
quake is. It is in fact the mind by which 
animals — though some of these have also 
the beginnings of intellect — plants, and even 
molecules and electrons live. And because 
he also has it man ought to be able to 
know all that these other beings know — even 
Baron Nowack's amazing earthquake plant, 
that knows about sunspots. 

It is also the seat of our moods, blueness, 
crossness, joviality and the like. Апа it is 
profoundly susceptible to music. It is the 
listener to all that our lips say, remembers 
all that it hears, and re-echoes our words 
to us along with their emotional color when 
perhaps we would fain have forgotten them 
forever. 

And as, at bedtime, we can impose on this 
subconscious mind our command as to the 
hour at which it shall awake, so we can im- 
pose upon it the mood in which it shall awake 
and which it shall preserve through the day. 
It is as attentive to our silence as to our 
speech; and if, at bedtime, we fill some mo- 
ments of silence with spiritual aspiration, it 
will faithfully do its best to attune itself 
thereto and, if so directed, to keep up that 
effort through the next day. STUDENT 


Singing Sands 
N extremely interesting paper on “sing- 
ing sands" was recently read before 
the Physical Society of London. As 
everybody knows, it is not all sands that sing; 
and nobody seems yet to know exactly why 
some sands, or most sands, do not. The 
essential condition of the song seems to be 
that the sand shall be perfectly clean, shall 
contain no particle of sound-deadening mud 
or dust to smooth the friction. The sand 
granules must be hard clean quartz crystals, 
and they may apparently be angular or round. 
If they are not clean enough to sing they 
may often, perhaps always. be made so by 
boiling in hydrochloric acid and washing in 


water. When they sing at all, the slightest 
movement is enough to awaken their song, 
which is very musical. A handful in a tea- 
cup will do for the experiment. 

The scientific explanation is a little com- 
plicated, for the sound is not considered to be 
due to simple friction of the grains against 
each other. А quantity of this sand, say a 
teacupful, shaken, tends by reason of the 
smoothness of the particles and especially if 
they are round, to settle into the least volume. 
But owing to the shake they pass through 
that state of least volume, and beyond it. 
Then they oscillate back into it again and 
beyond, to the other side as it were. Expan- 
sion, and contraction back to least volume, 
oscillate, alternate, very rapidly. It is the 
rapidity of this that gives the note and the 
phenomenon is comparable to the oscillation 
of a stretched string. It throws the mole- 
cules of the air into corresponding oscillation 
and we hear the sound. 

The phenomena of singing stones, occa- 
sionally found, may perhaps have the same 
explanation — expansion and contraction, or 
oscillation to and from a norm of some kind. 
The necessary may be assumed to be absolute 
perfection of crystallization, homogeneity. 

STUDENT 

Reincarnating Chemistry 

E are back into the past in another 

chemical matter. Ancient Hindà chem- 

istry claimed that we have none of the 
elements before us in their pure state. Each 
was a mixture composed in part, and mainly, 
of itself; but in part also of several others, 
dashes, as it were, of impurity. There were 
several stages downward from the pure pri- 
mary " great" Elements; in each stage down- 
ward there was more mixing; at the stage of 
the elements we see, the maximum of it. 

Hints of the truth of this are accumulating. 
It is now known of some elements, and sus- 
pected of all, that besides what might be 
called their keynote, subsidiary notes may be 
heard. That for example nitrogen consists 
of nitrogen pure and of some "meta"-nitro- 
gens almost, but not quite, identical in chemi- 
cal behavior. 

Spectroscopy shows the same thing. In the 
spectrum of iron obtained by the electric arc 
there are more than 2000 lines, showing an 
extraordinary complexity of molecular struc- 
ture. In the spectrum of the same metal 
obtained by the lower heat of flame these 
lines are much fewer, but there are some not 
in the arc spectrum, called “ enhanced lines." 
То explain these Professor Lockyer assumes 


that the atoms of all elements consist of a. 


mixture of a number of sub-elements and that 
the "enhanced lines" alone stand for the pure 
metal. This pure nucleus he calls the proto 
element. To demonstrate the mixtures of 
elements taught in the ancient chemistry it 
will be necessary to separate the “ enhanced ” 
or pure lines of each metal, and then see 
whether some of the others (when we are 
sure we have them all) may not be the same 
for a number of different metals. STUDENT 


Another Elixir 
NOTED French biologist has thought 
out another elixir of life, one that 
sounds promising and is at any rate 
not disgusting. He expounded his views to 
an immense audience at the Sorbonne the 
other day. 

He takes the modern view that we die of 
self-poisoning. The cells become at last over- 
whelmed by the products of their own activ- 
ity, of fermenting food in the intestine, and 
of bacilli therein. 

The first of these should be nearly harm- 
less, should be readily soluble, and should be 
removed by the blood as quickly as they are 
formed. But the cells are weak and un- 
healthy, form products that are not very sol- 
uble, and retain them. The blood is thick, 
does not properly bathe the cells, and does not 
properly dissolve the excretory poisons. 

The proposed remedy is sea-water, the fluid 
in which organic life on earth began. Di- 
luted to the proper point it becomes a friendly 
wash to the blood and cells, containing nearly 
every saline matter that is wanted. It causes 
no swelling of the cells, as, in great quanti- 
ties, would water, merely washing them of 
matters which they are over-laboring to get 
rid of. 

The results seem to be very good, and Paris 


„is having a mild sensation over them. One 


only wonders why the fluid must be injected 
into the blood stream, why it would not be 
equally effective to take the properly diluted 
water in increasing doses by the stomach? 
Taken when that organ is empty, the blood 
would be almost as quickly reached. 
STUDENT 

The Third Eye 

HERE did the Chinese learn about the 

third reptilian eye which they occa- 

sionally put between the two others 
in the great dragons which they parade on 
New Year's day and other festivities? ‘The 
ordinary eyes are in their ordinary places 
and are more or less successful imitations; 
the third one is a mirror placed between and 
a little behind. Sometimes an electric light 
is made to shine through a hole in it; some- 
times it is kept in oscillation. 

There тсаз a third or pineal eye in some 
reptiles of the past. The ichthyosaurus for 
example had one. No aninial uses one now; 
for ages it has been buried deep in the skull. 
But it once functioned; even in man it is 
represented by the pineal gland and some ac- 
cessory remnants. And according to Theoso- 
phy man once had its full use. 

Is that Chinese monster that meanders 
through our streets on festive occasions a 
traditional reminiscence of the days of the 
great reptiles? Science to the contrary not- 
withstanding, man was their contemporary: 
human history is continuous and a continuous 
tradition is possible. That there were dragons 
as well as giants “in those days," and that 
the dragons had three eyes, might have been 
handed on like some other very active mem- 
ories not yet recognized as such. STUDENT 


Nature 


La Grande Dune, Arcachon 
HE accompanying illustration 
shows a typical scene in the 
beautiful pine forests of the 
South of France. These magnificent 
pines are a splendid memorial to the 
man whose genius and perseverance 
were the means of saving from ruin 
and desolation a very large part of the 
Landes, as this part of the country is 
called, by the planting of these trees 
under almost insuperable difficulties. 
The following, translated from the 
French, shows that, in spite of gen- 
eral indifference, Brémontier and his 
work were not entirely without sym- 

pathy and appreciation: 


The shores of the southwest of France, 
irom the mouth of the river Gironde to 
the Pyrenees, are covered with hills of 
sand which the waves and tides continually 
bring to the coast. These hills, or downs, 
when moved by the winds, which blow with 
violence in this desolate region, find an 
outlet upon the land, where they destroy 
everything before them, if there be nothing 
то check their course. 

Village spires, villages, towns even have 
disappeared — buried for ever under the 
sands; and it was foreseen about a hundred 
years ago that Bordeaux also would ultim- 
ately meet such a fate. 

However, the clever engineer, Brémon- 
tier, resolved to save the menaced regions. 
Alone, without protection, without help, he 
made made long and ruinous experiments 
to forest with maritime pines those sands, until then 
sterile. The experiments of Brémontier were re- 
ceived with the greatest indifference, but after they 
were successively repeated during long years, they 
eventually met with success in spite.of the obstinacy 
of his detractors. 


It is interesting to note that the town of 
Arcachon, which is about forty miles from 
Bordeaux, owes its continued existence to the 
work of this man. The 
church there was at one 
time buried in the sands, 
and its recovery and re- 
novation were due large- 
ly to the efforts of Bré- 
montier in checking the 
inroads of the invader. 

STUDENT 


Limburg, Holland 

HIS province, a 

scene from which 

is illustrated, 15 
the most southern pro- 
vince of Holland, and 
the southern part of this 
province is the only re- 
gion in Holland where 
rock-formations are to 
be found. It is consid- 
ered one of the most 
beautiful parts; but no 
one who has lived in a 


Lomaland Photo. and Engraving Dept. 


“LA GRANDE DUNE,” ARCACHON, FRANCE 
TypicaL VIEW OF THE SAND-HILLS AND PINES 


flat country will fail to recognize that plains 
also have their charm, which one feels must 
be dear to our Dutch brothers. T: 


Underground Realms in Canada 


REMARKABLE series of underground 
caves and waterways, discovered in 

1904 in the Selkirk Mountains, Canada, 

near Glacier House on the Canadian Pacific 


Lomaland Photo. and Engraving Dept. 
WATERFALL ON THE GEUL, PROVINCE OF LIMBURG, HOLLAND 


Railway. has now been explored, and 
five or six thousand feet of passages 
mapped. No traces of men or ani- 
mals were found; the tunnels were 
often narrow and the floors and roofs 
jagged, opening however every now 
and then into chambers of weird and 
fantastic attractions, to which the 
usual names of Art Gallery, Bridal 
Chamber, and so forth, have been ap- 
plied. The rock is marble or partially 
marbleized limestone. H. 


A New National Redwood Grove 
A FOREST Service report states 
that a private owner has deeded 
to the United States 295 acres 
of primeval redwood forest on the 
southern slope of Mount Tamalpais, 
about six miles from San Francisco. 
The gift was approved by Chief For- 
ester Pinchot and the cafion becomes 
by proclamation a national monu- 
ment. 

This grove is one of the only tracts 
of redwood forest to be found in the 
natural state in California today. The 
cafions of Tamalpais draining into San 
Francisco Bay were cut clean years 
ago and the wood used for building 
old San Francisco. But this cafion 
has its outlet on the ocean side and 
has been saved. 

The tract will be named “ Muir 
Woods," after John Muir the natur- 
alist; and will be kept both for scientific in- 
terest and for recreation. "The largest trees 
are 18 feet in diameter at the butt and will 
approach 300 feet in height, rising with per- 
fectly straight and clean stems. Their age 
must be from 1000 to 1500 years. Besides the 
redwood, there are Douglas fir and all the 
various hardwoods common to the region, in- 
cluding oaks, madrone, alder, maple and 
mountain laurel. May 
many other private own- 
ers of timber lands imi- 
tate this example. Т. 


Spiritual Blindness 

HERE are certain 

burrowing animals — 

the mole, for in- 
stance, which have taken to 
spending their lives beneath 
the surface of the ground. 
And Nature has taken her 
revenge upon them in a 
thoroughly natural way — 
she has closed up their eyes. 
If they mean to live in dark- 
ness, she argues, eyes аге 
obviously а — superfluous 
function. . And in ex- 
actly the same way the spir- 
itual eye must die and losc 
its power by purely natural 
law if the soul choose to 
walk in darkness rather than 
in light.—Henry Drummond 
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Students 


THE SAGES' WAY 
AT times I almost dream 

I too have spent a life the Sages' way, 
And tread once more familiar paths. Perchance 
I perished in an arrogant self-reliance 
An age ago; and in that act, a prayer 
For one more chance went up so earnest, so 
Instinct with better light let in by Death, 
That life was blotted out— not so completely 
But scattered wrecks enough of it remain, 
Dim memories; as now, when seems once more 
The grail in sight again. 

— From Browning's Paracelsus 


Morality à Theosophical Necessity 
O one, whose moral sense has not been 
blunted, could fail to see, even in glan- 
cing through the Theosophical text 
books, that a moral basis is a necessity in a 
Theosophical education. 

H. P. Blavatsky, the Founder of the Soci- 
ety which is now known as the UNIVERSAL 
BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
and her co-worker and colleague William Q. 
Judge, were untiring in their constant and re- 
peated teaching on this point; and Katherine 
Tingley, their successor, makes it a necessity 
for her students. 

That the Theosophical moral code was also 
the same as that of all the great Teachers 
from Krishna to Christ, from the Laws of 
Manu and the Ten Commandments to the 
tribal laws of the Australian aborigines, is 
indisputable, as is clearly demonstrated by a 
study of comparative religion, except that the 
Theosophical moral code is the most far-reach- 
ing and the highest of all, being the source and 
foundation of all. 

There is also a remarkable identity in the 
chivalrous moral teaching of the Europeans, 
the Japanese, and the Maoris, peoples widely 
separated and unknown to each other for ages, 
as far as their traditions and public records 
show, yet one and all having the same moral 
teaching! Ном is this? Surely this must 
point to a natural Divine moral law inherently 
the property of all well constituted human 
beings, and not a class-made arbitrary code 
at all! The very principles of Theosophy in- 
sist that this is so; and that man is and must 
be shut off from his higher Divine nature, 
unless he sincerely carries out the moral law, 
and it is only through the practice of the 
highest morality that our human nature and 
the vehicles of human consciousness may be 
so clarified as to permit the light of the Spir- 
itual nature to illumine the mind and brain. 

One of the Great Teachers of Theosophy 
said: ‘ Behold the Truth before you: a clean 
life, an open mind, a pure heart, an eager 
intellect . . ." and then enumerated various 
other requirements, and said: "these are the 
golden stairs up the steps of which the learner 
тау climb to the Temple of Divine Wisdom." 


Mark the first step is a moral one, a clean 
life. 

There is also a teaching well known to 
all Theosophical students, given to them by 
H. P. Blavatsky, froni the Book of Golden 
Precepts; “ То live to benefit mankind is the 
first step. To practise the six glorious virtues 
is the second:” 

1. Charity and love immortal: or universal 
Brotherhood, the law which Buddha, Jesus, 
and Confucius put first also. 

2. Harmony in word and deed: or practise 
what you preach. Honesty and sincerity. 

3. Patience: teaching self-restraint, etc. 

3. Indifference to pain or pleasure in the 
pursuit of Truth. 

5. Courage and dauntless energy that fighis 
its way to the Supernal Truth. 

б. Concentration or contemplation on the 
Higher Self. 

If you think over these, and especially seek 
to practise them, you will find that to carry 
them out requires the constant practice of 
the highest morality in all the circumstances 
of our lives. And Theosophy teaches that 
not until there is the honest endeavor to make 
the highest moral law the rule and guide of 
our life can the first touch of the Divine 
nature, hence Divine Wisdom, Theosophy, be 
felt or perceived. This will receive the un- 
qualified support and testimony of thousands 
of genuine Theosophical students of the pre- 
sent and the past. For the fundamental pro- 
position of Theosophy is: that by living in 
harmony with the Divine natural laws of life 
we can beconie conscious of our own Divinity 
and so attain the divine wisdom, or the Truth; 
and this is being demonstrated by the Uxi- 
VERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND TIEOSOPHICAL 
Society. | 

This discovery or recovery of the know- 
ledge of the actual divinity of Man, is the 
greatest triumph of the age; for it is the 
key to all our difficulties, individual and 
social. Т. W. WirLANS 


Simplicity 
ERHAPS really to appreciate simplicity 
we need to be simple ourselves. Simple 
in the real sense, I mean, “ frank," “ sin- 
cere," for it would be only then that “ absence 
of artificial ornamentation " would appeal to 
us. Simplicity, in the Theosophical sense does 
not mean absence of beauty, art, or refine- 
ment. On the contrary, true simplicity needs 
all these things. Theosophy teaches that one 
of the powers of the soul is to discriminate, 
to see things as they really are, and this is 

essential to true simplicity. 

Children are simple, when they have not 
been spoiled, and how apt they are at times 
at going straight towards the truth, without 
thought of conventionalities, or expediences! 
How often a world of woe would be saved 
by simplicitv; and what an aid to acting 
promptly without the thousand and one pros 
and cons of our complex mentality — the soul 
acting before the brain-mind has had time 
to protest. 

Who has not at times felt the benefit of, 
say, simple obedience, faith, or trust, in times 
of difficulty, and if pride were sometimes less, 
we should feel it more. Simplicity means at- 
tention to duty. doing the thing in hand, “with 
all thy might," for the reason that the simple 


number 


person puts his heart interest into what he is 
doing and so does his best. 

Then too there is a simplicity about true 
genius, and finally it is one of the marks ot 
a noble and unselfish character. Simplicity 
sees "the great in the small and the small 
in the great"; it deals with principles and not. 
merely with effects, and it has been said that 
to be a student of Theosophy, simplicity is 
essential, “ the pupil must regain the child state 
he has lost." He must be content to work for 
humanity regardless of place or power for 
himself, work for the love of duty and to 
carry out the higher law of his being. The 
simple truths of Theosophy show this to be 
the only way to fulfil our high destiny, to 
attain perfection and become as the gods. 

Consider the main teachings of Theosophy. 
How simple they are! Unity, immortality, the 
dual nature of man, Reincarnation, Karma. 
Universal Brotherhood, are all so simple in the 
great sweep of universal application. And the 
student who lives his life simply, trustingly. 
and obediently, in accord with the great laws 
of all Life, learns to control the evil and bring 
forth the good. avoiding the dark abyss of 
broken law with its sad penalties. 

Simplicity, too, is the magic power that 
brings us in touch with many of the inner 
beauties of Nature, that otherwise would re- 
main hidden. In a word it is in its true 
sense an open doorway through which we 
may glimpse our Divinity. STUDENT 


FRIENDS IN COUNSEL 


К. Emil Reich is of opinion that “ Eng- 
lishmen are incapable of friendship,” 
but as he kindly explains his ideal 

friend as “a man who has an irresistible de- 
sire to see you frequently, to talk with you, 
and to take a personal interest in you and 
yours," the Englishman may perhaps replv. 
“Is thy servant a dog that he should do this 
thing?" And it may be a matter of some sat- 
isfaction to that people to know that this caus- 
tic critic has not been able to find an English- 
man willing to pay him the homage of such 
canine devotion. 

Such egotism is incompatible with true 
friendship, which is the dawn of altruism, 
that self-forgetfulness which lies far beyond 
the reach of the selfish seeker for sympathy, 
and indeed beyond the reach of the one who 
merely practises self-sacrifice. This latter 
quality in itself implies a consciousness of 
selfishness that needs to be sacrificed and can 
have no place in true friendship, which breaks 
through the barriers of personal selfishness 
and merges two hearts in one. 

Altruism is the perfection of human evolu- 
tion, wherein each individual feels and knows 
its unity with all others. Friendship is but 
one step in this evolution, and the man who 
still craves for the devotion of admirers and 
adorers, is as yet unable to give the friend- 
ship that he seeks. That plant cannot be 
grown by one who has not the seed. STUDENT 


But the man who only taketh delight in the 
Self within, is satisfied with that and content 
with that alone, hath no selfish interest in 
action. . . . He whose heart is not attached 
to objects of sense finds pleasure within him- 
self, and, through devotion, united with the 
Supreme. enjoys imperishable bliss —Gita 
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TRUT 


BRAVE poets, keep back nothing, 
Nor mix falsehood with the whole. 
Look up godward! Speak the truth in 
Worthy song from earnest soul! 
Hold, in high poetic duty 
Truest Truth, the fairest beauty. 
— Mrs. Browning 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 


Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
Q Ы You say Theosophy and the 
uestion teachings of Christ are identical, 
vet the latter during two thousand years have not 
regenerated the world. How will Theosophy do any 
etter? 


Identical? Yes, in a sense. 
Christ taught nothing but 
Theosophy, and perhaps he taught the whole 
of Theosophy to his immediate disciples, but 
what has come down to us is merely fragment- 
ary, and pure and beautiful as it is, it is not 
enough to meet the needs of humanity today. 

Suppose you had a man in from the streets, 
showed him a complicated machine, and told 
him to produce the finished article, whatever 
it might be, and left him. If he were no 
mechanic, had no knowledge of machinery, 
would a description of the thing to be made 
be very useful to him? Would he understand 
it? No, you would first have to teach him the 
principles involved and show him how to work. 
Otherwise he would be checkmated at the 
start; he would not even know how to get 
to work or, in trying, might so disarrange the 
machine as to make it useless until the master 
mechanic had restored it to order. 

What were those “ Mysteries of the King- 
dom” to which Jesus referred, but of which 
we find no trace in the Gospels? Jesus had 
gathered about him a body of men whom he 
proposed to train to be teachers and helpers 
Тог humanity. We cannot doubt that he taught 
them how to understand and work the human 
machine — it was given to them to “ know the 
mysteries”: but to the multitude he only 
spoke in parables or gave the clear ethics of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Supposing that 
Sermon were the only religious teaching we 
had. how many men and women are there 
capable of forming their lives on it? All can 
try, and succeed up to a point, in loving their 
enemies, doing good to them that hate them 
etc. but is the one command, once given, 
enough to help the ordinary man, weak-willed 
and beset by passions, right through to that 
perfection which Jesus held up as the goal of 
our endeavor. perfection " even as the Father 

: is perfect”? What is to be the motive force 
for our striving? Why bother about it at all? 
To save one's soul? Ah, here is the point. 
The soul is too problematical with some, and 
there are others wise enough in their ignor- 
ance to know that their own salvation is not 
worth losing sleep over. Out of so many mil- 
lions, they say, what will it matter if a few, 
themselves, are lost? What doctrine is there 
to help these people, to show them where their 
mistake lies? They are right so far as a self- 
ish motive is never worth following, vet of 
course in the result they are hideously wrong. 

With rio more truth than what has come 
down to us of Jesus’ teachings, and interpret- 
ed as it is in most churches. it is possible 
to make self-salvation the goal of religion; 


Answer 


taught by H. P. Blavatsky, William Q. Judge, 
and Katherine Tingley, shows that this is one 
of the broad roads that lead to destruction. 
“ То live to benefit mankind is the first step," 
and all the inner life of aspiration must have 
altruism for its end. To reverse this, and 
cultivate a kind of imitation brotherhood for 
your own soul’s good, or as a means to the 
religious life, is fatuous or even suicidal. And 
Theosophy shows that a pure life must be 
lived because an impure life harms humanity 
— and these things are not mere dogmas; the 
reasons for them are quite clearly shown. 

And then, should there not have been some 
new help, some new knowledge ready for the 
man who had done his best with what he had? 
Jesus gave his disciples such knowledge and 
prepared them to give it out, as far as he was 
able; but where is it now? Where has it 
been all these ages? 

Think of the history of Theosophy in our 
time, note the attacks from within and without 
that have broken on it, and marvel that Theo- 
sophy still lives and triumphs. The tares grew 
up with the wheat, and shouted to the world 
that they were the only grain in the harvest. 
Was there no plot there? No attempt to kill 
altruism and the living power, and foist on the 
world instead, hypnotism, astral garbage, no- 
moral-codism, and the rest? But the plots 
failed because there was a William Q. Judge 
to succeed H. P. Blavatsky, and a Katherine 
Tingley to succeed Mr. Judge. But in ten 
million ages perhaps this has not happened be- 
fore. Where you have humanity you have 
all the possibilities of godhood, but you have 
also this demoniacal power which plots and 
plans the destruction of every attempt to put 
forward the Grand Unravelment of our human 
problems. 

Jesus chose twelve men, as the story says, 
to train them so that after his passing, they 
might be to the world lights as great as he was. 
He had only three years or so for this work, 
and seven years has been spoken of as the 
minimum time. Then ene of them was found 
ready to deny him thrice, another to betray 
him; but who was there fitted to take the 
Master's place and protect the work with full 
knowledge? 

So little by little the Mysteries of the King- 
dom were suppressed by the believers in no 
moral code of the time, and if the beautiful 
ethics remained, they remained overlaid with 
a thousand misleading dogmas. What but 
plots and the working of malice could have 
covered up the teaching of man’s divinity and 
perfectibility, and flourished in the public 
gaze the doctrine of original sin in its stead? 
Nourished it, too, as the hypnotist makes his 
passes, until Christendom came to be marked 
by carelessness and hopelessness of ever get- 
ting beyond the morasses of sin. 

Now and again a man tries to live accord- 
ing to the Sermon on the Mount; but having 
no knowledge of his own nature he fails again 
and again. Even with the best knowledge one 
is likely to fail until, after much fighting, that 
knowledge has been made practical. He fails, 
and for lack of апу further teaching of the 
right sort, becomes discouraged. If he goes 
to theology. in place of the nourishment he 
asks for, he will receive the stone, the serpent, 
the scorpion of original sin; no call to his 


manhood, but only an appeal to fear and de- 
spair. Not that we must be understood as 
attacking the churches; it is merely that the 
true and living teaching disappeared ages ago, 
and imitations are not substitutes for it. 
Theosophy on the other hand, does more 
than send the man to the machine of which 
he is entirely ignorant and bid him produce 
the priceless fabric of the.perfect life. Theo- 
sophy does show us how to work this terribly 
complicated thing, our human nature, a mil- 
lion times more delicate and difficult to control 
than any engine ever invented. It throws light 
on the subtle play of the motives that move 
us to evil unawares; shows us how to take the 
current of them at its source, depolarize it, 
and set it to accomplish other ends. Not that 
it is claimed that all this can be gained through 
no more effort than is implied in the reading 
of books, but it is claimed that Theosophy 
points the way to the study of our human na- 
ture; indicates how we may trace out the 
intricacies of self, divine and animal; how to 
foster the higher and curb the lower; how 
to recognize and work with Universal Law. 
For Theosophy does represent those lost Mvs- 
teries of the Kingdom, and as it is assimilated 
it extends more and more help. The ten cities 
are always ready for the man who has made 
his one talent into ten, or, in other words, 
whoso doeth the will, does come more and 


more to know of the doctrine. STUDENT 
Reincarnation 
с O other doctrine has exerted so ех- 


tensive, controlling, and permanent 

an influence upon mankind as that 
of the metempsychosis [Reincarnation] — the 
notion that when the soul leaves the body 
it is born anew in another body; its rank, 
character, circumstances, and experience in 
each successive existence depending on its 
qualities, deeds, and attainments in its pre- 
ceding lives. 

“Such a theory well matured, bore unre- 
sisted sway through the great Eastern World 
long before Moses slept in his little ark of 
bulrushes on the shore of the Egyptian river. 
Alexander the Great gazed with amazement 
on the self-immolation by fire to which it 
inspired the Gymnosophists; Caesar found 
its tenets propagated among ‘the Gauls beyond 
the Rubicon; and at this hour it reigns des- 
potic, as the learned and traveled Professor 
of Sanskrit at Oxford tells us, ‘without any 
sign of decrepitude or decay, over the Bur- 
man, Chinese, Tartar. Tibetan, and Indian 
nations, including at least six hundred and 
fifty millions of mankind.’ 

“There is abundant evidence to prove that 
this scheme of thought prevailed at a very 
early period among the Egyptians, all classes 
and sects of the Hindüs, the Persian dis- 
ciples of the Magi, and the Druids, and, in 
a later age, among the Greeks and Romans 
as represented by Musaeus, Pythagoras, Plato, 
Plotinus, Macrobius, Ovid, and many others. 

“Tt was generally adopted by the Jews from 
the time of the Babylonian captivity. Traces 
of it have been discovered among the ancient 
Sevthians, the African tribes, some of the 
Pacific Islanders, and various aboriginal na- 
tions both of North and of South America.” 
— Rev. William R. Alger, in Critical History 
of the Doctrine of a Future Life. 
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Progress «x»? Enlightenment shall one day stand at full meridian. the Headquarters of the Society unite the philosophic Orient with the practical West 


Some Assorted Clerical - 
Opinions About Christianity 
Church Has No Monoply Upon 
Religion 
BAPTIST minister is re- 

ported as preaching that: 


I do not believe that the 
Church has any monopoly upon re- 
ligion; . . . It is becoming more and 
more apparent that the fate of Chris- 
tianity is in no way bound up with 
the fortune of any or of every church. God has 
other servants, and if one proves unfaithful the 
work will be committed to another. . . . But I be- 
lieve the mission of the Church has not yet been 
fulfilled; her greatest work has only begun. 


MORE THEOLOGY NEEDED 


A University professor says that theology 
has been too much neglected. Feeling and 
action have crowded out of the foreground 
the function of thought; piety and efficiency 
seem substitutes for intellectual power; the 
passion for service has supplanted the passion 
for truth. The Church must either :— 


frankly retreat from the pretense of leadership 
under the conditions of the present age, or it 
must become a more efficient organ of rational and 
candid thought. 


BIBLE STORIES “ MERE FLUBDUB" 
CHRISTIANITY BASED ON PERSONALITY OF CHRIST 


A pastor who is described as having passed 
through a nine-day soul experience that stirred 
him to the very depths, believes that the pre- 
sent-day church is dying, choked to death by 
old forms and church systems; that real Chris- 
tianity is being born again; and that it will 
be founded not upon a book but upon a per- 
sonality. The real Christianity is founded up- 
on the personality of Christ, he says — what 
Christ said and did. The living church is not 
founded upon a book; the Bible is by no 
means the-solid truth from cover to cover. 

Most of the Old Testament, he says, is little 
more than traditions and folk-lore, permeated 
with a thoroughly religious spirit and very 
valuable and helpful at the present day, but 
subject to the possibilities of error that all 
folk-lore is liable to. Daniel in the lion's den, 
the opening of the Red Sea, etc. are all “ mere 
flubdub." The prophets of old sought the best 
means of conveying religion to the minds of 
people then living; but they are not adapted 
to the minds of today. And so during the 
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Reformation, many of the dogmas were made 
by men for men then living. The present 
church system is a heritage from a past age. 
It is clearly dying; but that does not mean 
that Christianity is dying. 


BIBLE IS THE GREAT STAND-BY 


At the meeting of a club for religious dis- 
cussion, the principal speaker said that Biblical 
literature is the most hopeful in the world. 
The Bible is a book for everyone to read, The 
optimism of the Bible is eternal. Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but the eternal words of 
hope shall net pass away. After all, that is 
the secret of the enduring power of the Bible. 


BIBLE NEEDS RE-EDITING 

A University professor says that the Bible 
of the future will contain all the sacred books 
that have been eliminated from it by ancient 
critical processes, and these books will be re- 
stored to their places in the canonical scrip- 
tures. The Bible of the future, moreover, 
will have to be constantly translated, owing to 
continued study of the text, and the discovery 
of new texts. 


THE ONLY GOD IS THE GOD.IN MAN 


A preacher who became well known through 
having been turned out of his church on ac- 
count of his beliefs, but who was much re- 
spected by his congregation, and whose expul- 
sion is now admitted to have been a great mis- 
take, says that God is the sum of the forces 
in the universe, and in order to have the help 
of God we must first know him as he reveals 
himself in these forces. He ridiculed the idea 
that a select few souls were to compensate 
God for his failure in the creation of man: 
and said that we were now beginning to see 
that in every part of the universe there is 
enough of the divine to save it. -The only God 
we had to depend on was the God working 
through our own intelligence. STUDENT 


Wishes 
HE wish to become is reas- 
onable in direct ratio to 
its largeness,—or, in other 
words, the more you wish to be, 
the wiser you are; while the 
wish to have is apt to be foolish 
in proportion to its largeness. 
Cosmic law permits us very few 
of the countless things that we 
wish to have, but will help us to 
become all that we can possibly wish to be. 
Finite, and in so much feeble, is the wish to 
have: but infinite in puissance is the wish to 
become; and every mortal wish to become 
must eventually find satisfaction. By wanting 
to be, the monad makes of itself the elephant. 
the eagle, or the man. By wanting to be, the 
man should become a god. 

Probably everything is a mere question of 
wishing — providing that we wish, not to 
have, but to be. Most of the sorrow of life 
certainly exists because of the wrong kind of 
wishing and because of the contemptible petti- 
ness of the wishes. Even to wish for the ab- 
solute lordship and possession of the entire 
earth were a pitifully small and vulgar wish. 
We must learn to nourish very much bigger 
wishes than that! 

Nay! — surely the time must come when we 
shall desire to be all that is, all that ever has 
been known, — the past and the present and 
the future in one, — all feeling, striving, think- 
ing, joying. sorrowing, — and everywhere the 
Part, — and everywhere the Whole. Апа be- 
fore us, with the waxing of the wish, perpet- 
ually the Infinitudes shall widen.—Lafcadio 
Hearn 


Yrs, my friend, I too look at the sunset 
glory; I too let my sense go forth and dis- 
solve in that ocean of liquid and changeful 
color. But whilst sight is thus occupied. 1 
myself go in to Myself. And thus, when the 
sun has gone down and the west wind blows 
chilly across the fields, I have gained some- 
thing that does not pass awav as passes away 
the memory of the colors. They may serve us 
as music may serve, — to still the market- 
place whilst we steal a moment for the inner 
shrine.—Colbert 


НЕ who would profit by the wisdom of the 
universal mind, has to reach it through the 
whole of humanity without distinction of race. 
complexion, religion or social status.—H. P. B. 
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LAST SUNDAY AT ISIS THEATER 
PACE lacks this week to give a full re- 
port of the meeting at Isis Theater, San 
Diego, last Sunday evening, when a large 
audience gathered to hear Mr. A. С. Frisbie, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, speak on “ Some Errors 
of Christian Science.” 

Mr. Frisbie, who was formerly a promin- 
ent member of the Christian Science organi- 
zation, having held several official positions 
in that body, sustained the interest of his 
discourse by apparently impersonal and unpre- 
judiced statements. The audience manifested 
great interest throughout. Mr. Frisbie car- 
ried much power in his address and received 
hearty applause. It is understood that the 
address will be printed for public circulation. 

Some specially good musical numbers were 
rendered by the Point Loma orchestra. 

OBSERVER 


Inauguration of New Activity at Kath- 
erine Tingley's Beautiful Isis Theater, 
San Diego, California 

ELDOM has the Isis Theater, San Diego, 

looked more attractive than it did on 

Tuesday, February 25, when the curtain 
rose upon some of the, most elaborate and 
effective stage settings that have ever been 
shown even in a Metropolitan house. They 
were beautifully relieved by a tasteful arrange- 
ment of flowers and green foliage, on either 
side and in front of the proscenium, sent from 
Lomaland. <A highly appreciative audience, 
composed of the most cultured and refined 
citizens, filled the theater, the action of the 
play went with the greatest smoothness and 
brilliancy from start to finish, and in every 
way the inauguration of. this new effort for 
the benefit of San Diego was started under 
the most favorable auspices. 

The Isis Theater has been leased to Mr. 
Edmund Gardiner for the production of the 
highest class of comedy and drama, and, to 
judge by the keynote struck in the choice and 
presentation of his first play, and the warm 
reception given by the public, there can be no 
doubt of success. At the end of the second 
act the performers were called before thc 
curtain and flowers were presented. Mr. 
Gardiner was called upon for a speech and 
he expressed in a few heartfelt sentences his 
pleasure at the favorable reception accorded. 

Mr. Gardiner, the lessee, has no connexion 
with the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEO- 
SoPHICAL ЅОСІЕТҮ, but he shows in his meth- 
ods of carrying out his ideals of dramatic 
work a most cheerful disposition to try to 
meet the demands of Mrs. Tingley in conduct- 
ing this work at the Isis Theater. 

Although the rapidly increasing activities of 
the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND TIHEOSOPHI- 
CAL SocrETv and the extension of its work 
in new countries demand the time and atten- 
tion of the students at Point Loma more 


than ever, the members of the Isis League of 
Music and Drama will occupy the Theater 
from time to time to present the special 


dramatic works whose interpretation is part. 


of Katherine Tingley’s public educational 
work in spreading the principles of Theoso- 
phy. The new and original plays in Kather- 
ine Tingley’s possession will some day also 
be produced at the Isis Theater. 

The moral of the play chosen by Mr. Gar- 
diner for his début was quite in harmony with 
the Theosophical teachings. As the struggle 
between honor and wounded pride on the part 
of the heroine became clearly defined, the 
duality of human nature, a basic Theosophical 
principle, was effectively pictured; and the 
secondary plot touches upon the true position 
of woman in the world, and shows in comic 
relief the absurd and degrading effects that 
ensue from the efforts made by extremists 
to step out of the rightful sphere of woman's 
life in search of imaginary “ rights." 

Before the curtain rose there was an agree- 
able surprise for the audience in the shape of 
an address, written by Katherine Tingley, upon 
the inauguration of this new dramatic work 
under her auspices. This was read with the 
most perfect intonation by one of the Cuban 
Ràja Yoga girls; it is given in full below. 
The Point Loma Theater Orchestra played 
the opening piece, and the remainder of the 
music was given by Mr. Gardiner's Orches- 
tra which rendered some excellent elections. 

Mrs. Tingley has leased the Isis Theater 
only for weekdays for dramatic purposes. On 
Sundays, the free public meetings on Theo- 
sophical subjects, which have been held by 
the students from Point Loma for over seven 
years, will continue as usual. ` 


The following report is taken from the San 
Diego Union of February 26. OBSERVER 


Society Audience Witnesses Initial Performance 
of Gardiner Stock Company 

"m N excellent representation of T'he Case 
of Rebellious Susan, a mild satire on 
conjugal life, by Henry Arthur Jones, 

was given by the Gardiner stock company at 

the opening of the Isis Theater last night. 

The play was surpassingly well staged and 

the acting of a high grade. 

“The story deals with the matrimonial mis- 
adventures of Sir James Harribin and Lady 
Susan Harribin. Sir James has been indis- 
creet enough to carry on a love affair, news 
of which has reached Lady Harribin. She 


-determines to pay him back in his own coin, 


and carries on a flirtation with a young man 
in Cairo. It is the part of Sir Richard Kato 
to reconcile husband and wife. 

“As Sir Richard Kato, Н. К. Roberts 
achieved a pronounced success. Mr. Roberts 
has the ease of a finished actor. It is distinct- 
ly a pleasure to see him carry out his part, 
so sympathetic is he in his interpretation of 
the character he represents. He strikes no 


„ence in very good humor. 


false notes, for his words and acts are always 
those of the character whom he is imperson- 
ating. 

“Miss Eleanor Montell took the part of 
Lady Susan. She pleased the audience last 
night by her beauty and grace. . 

“The comic element was introduced into the 


play by the sad love story of Ferguson Pybus 


and Elaine Shrimpton. The lady belongs to 
the class known in England as suffragettes. 
Pybus is an insipid admirer of the fair suffra- 
gette. Only marriage can bring about his dis- 
enchantment which, when it comes, is complete. 

“Carlton Chase as Ferguson kept the audi- 
His sticcess was 
unqualified. 

“Miss Virginia Berry made an excellent 
suffragette. Her part was probably better ' 
received by the audience than that of any of 
the rest of the company, with the exception 
of Mr. Roberts. 

“Miss Marion Tiffany had the part of a 
sweet widow. She played this so well that 
she succeeded in captivating her audience as 
completely as she did the heart of Sir Richard 
Kato. 

* Mr. Franklyn Hurleigh’s makeup as an 
English admiral was especially good. 

“The other members of the cast gave good 
support to the leaders. 

“The audience was composed of the leading 
people of San Diego. Conspicuous among 
those present was Mrs. Katherine Tingley, 
Leader of the Point Loma Theosophists. She 
occupied one of the lower boxes on the left 
side of her theater, and took great interest 
in the play. She applauded vigorously at 
times and especially when any reference was 
made as to woman's proper sphere being her 
own home. The following address of Mrs. 
Tingley was read by one of the Point Loma 
students : 


* * Ladies and Gentlemen: 

"*' Out of the large number of applicants 
for the leasing of the Isis Theater presented 
to me, many of them fairly desirable, I fav- 
ored Edmund Gardiner with a lease most 
stringent in character, which exacts from him 
and the attachés of the theater, as well as 
the members of the Gardiner stock company, 
a conscientious support on their part to sus- 
tain the dignity of Isis Theater, that. it may 
continue in its work as an educative factor 
of morality and helpfulness to all who enter 
its doors. 

“*The spirit with which Mr. Gardiner re- 
sponded to my demands and his endeavor to 
co-operate with me in trying to accentuate the 
highest moral standards here has caused me to 
find it a pleasure to speak in his behalf to- 


.night and to accentuate my appreciation of 


his good taste in the selection of a play on 
the opening night which carries in its con- 
struction the atmosphere of sweet morals. The 
Case of Rebellious Susan, although not writ- 


ten by a Theosophist, touches the margin, in 
parts, of an educative force that points to the 
fact that happiness in the home depends upon 
woman realizing the dignity of her calling as 
a wife, as a mother and as a homemaker. 

"''The contrasts pictured in this play, so 
free from that vulgar touch that we often 
find identified with theatrical work, are most 
wholesome. 

* ' Tn conclusion I here repeat what I have 
said before in this theater, that true drama 
points the way from the unrealities to the real 
life of the soul. As such the drama should 
lead and guide the public taste, providing it 
with ideals to which it can aspire. It is good 
to find in this capricious age refreshing signs 
of Mr. Gardiner's work — of a first step being 
made that if rightly followed must lead to re- 
demptive work in theatrical efforts. In this 
connexion may we not assure Mr. Gardiner 
that if he follows out this course begun here 
tonight he may depend not only upon your 
hearty support, but the support of all the 
citizens of San Diego?' " — San Diego Union. 


Scientific Spook-Hunting 
HE distinguished scientific gentlemen who are 
members of the Psychical Research Society 
scem sooner or later to reach a spiritualistic 

basis for phenomena otherwise inexplicable. 
Seriously speaking, however, has the world re- 
ceived any real enlightenment on esoteric phenomena 

since this society was organized? 


The above sentences are from a newspaper 
paragraph. This paragraph mentions the latest 
pronouncements of a certain often mentioned 
scientific gentleman who has done good work 
in his own domain, but who, whether volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, seems of late to have 
assumed the róle of prophet upon questions 
outside that domain. 

Scientific gentlemen have a certain reputa- 
tion for being “ hardheaded" — a reputation 
which it is not necessary to begrudge them — 
and for accuracy of observation and unliabil- 
ity to be deceived. Hence, when they put 
down their test-tubes and occupy their leisure 
in writing creeds and catechisms, defining the 
origin, nature, and destiny of man, and his 
duty here on earth, they are looked up to with 
as much confidence as a renowned actress 
when she recommends a new kind oí soap. 
Nevertheless one detects a certain subtle hu- 
mor and flippancy in the remarks which the 
press makes upon them. This one, for in- 
stance, after talking about this particular case, 
ends up with “ seriously however." 

We understand that the scientific gentleman 
in question has become convinced that he re- 
ceives messages from a member of the Psy- 
chical Research Society, now deceased; and 
his ideas on the subject are represented by the 
following weighty words: 

On the question of the life hereafter, the exca- 
vators are engaged in boring a tunnel from opposite 
ends. Amid the roar of the waters and the other 
noises [the gentleman is evidently a poet as well] 
we are beginning to hear the strokes of the pick- 
axes of our comrades on the other side. 


What a picture! No wonder Theosophy is 
asked to make way for science, the leader of 
the vanguard of human thought in this cul- 
minating era of the ages! "The eminent scien- 
tist at one end, and the renowned Е. Р. К. S. 
at the other, tunneling the veil! 
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It is interesting to speculate as to where the 
F. P. R. S. is. Clearly he is not in heaven; 
but wherever he 15, he seems anxious to get 
away from there! And what a glorious pro- 
spect for the eminent scientist, when he dies; 
to be promoted from bottom sawyer to top 
sawyer, or vice versa, as the case may be. 
He will be able to join ће Е. P. К. S. at the 
other end of the diggings. And when they 
meet in the middle, what joy there will be! 

“ Seriously, however," does not this kind of 
thing bring great discredit upon science? То 
know the mysteries of life and death is hardly 
given to people of small imaginations, with a 
solemn lack of the sense of humor and propor- 
tion. There comes to mind a sentence from 
one of Stevenson's novels which seems to apply 
wonderfully to this case: 


Dig away boys! you'll find a few pignuts and I 
shouldn't wonder! 


One would be very much surprised if they 
found any treasure. 

Now what does all this illustrate? It illus- 
trates the fact so often insisted on in Theo- 
sophical writings, that when anyone attempts 
to investigate the occult he soon comes upon 
a switch (to continue the engineering meta- 
phor). Не finds two paths open before him. 
The one was that emphasized anew by Н. P. 
Blavatsky, and since kept clear by her success- 
ors — the path of duty and love of esoteric 
knowledge for the sake of the power it confers 
"to bless and serve humanity." The other 
is that which leads by a sharp curve into the 
realms of delusion. These two paths have 
been so clearly defined that no middle course’ 
is possible. 

If, therefore, anyone wonders why it should 
be that people should all of a sudden wander 
into spook-hunting and table-turning, here they 
have the answer. 

But do not these scientific investigators want 
facts — evidence that can be scen and weighed 
— instead of theories and dogmas? 

Very well, and they will surely get their 
facts. And they are welcome to them, as the 
baffled treasure-seekers were welcome to their 
pignuts. . 

“ But seriously.” has the world received any 
real enlightenment or will it? STUDENT 


On Mental an? Other Clocks 
“С URIOUS about getting up in the morning,” 
said a man who has to rise early. “I 
find that I can make my brain serve as an 
alarm clock if I so will. 

“T say to myself, or my other self, or my hrain, 
or however you mind to put it, that I want to wake 
up at 6 o’clock, and at that hour I wake up, roused 
by my mental alarm clock, which from the time I 
set it the night before has kept right on running, 
steady and true while T slept, to wake me practically 
if not exactly on the hour. 

“But I find that this silent alarm clock is a very 
sensitive clock, a clock that refuses to do its part 
of the work unless I do mine. I said that it will 
wake if I so will; that is to say if I really mean it. 
But I find that if I don’t actually obey the sum- 
mons when it comes. if I turn over for another 
five minute nap and sleep maybe half an hour, and 
I do this a few mornings in succession, why then 
my mental alarm clock won't work: it appears to 
resent working for anybody that won't perform his 
part of the contract faithfully. | 

"In short, our mental alarm clock appears to be 
a very delicate piece of machinery which will not 
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bear any trifling with. Form the habit of respond- 
ing to it promptly and truly and it will wake you 
at any hour for which you set it, but disregard it 
or treat it lightly and it will not call you at all, or 
with quite proper resentment it will now call so 
softly as not to be heard. 

“But you have to mean it even with a noisy 
alarm clock of brass and steel; for otherwise it is 
easily possible for you to sleep right on through 
even its noisy clamor. Suppose you set this clock 
for 6 o'clock, when you ought to get up, though 
you could sleep till 7, as you'd lazily like to do, 
and still manage to get through. 

“Tf, thus temporizing with duty, you should let 
yourself sleep over a few mornings you would 
soon get so that you wouldn't hear the alarm clock 
at all; it might bang its head off and still you 
wouldn't hear it. 

* On the other hand, if you are resolute in your 
intention to get up vou will sometimes wake up a 
minute or two or thereabouts before the clock goes 
off. Here, you see, our mental alarm clock comes 
in to re-inforce the clock of metallic wheels and 
springs. 

“You may have given no thought whatever to 
setting it when you did set the metal clock. on which 
alone you were relying; but if you really willed 
that you would get up the clock of your brain would 
very likely set itself, of its own accord, for the 
same hour, and it would also call you then. Very 
kind and sympathetic and helpful is the human 
brain to those who deal fairly with it and treat it 
right; a truly wonderful thing it is in fact."—E xc. 


Italy Lays Claim to the Vatican 
Government Regards Itself as Real Owner of 
Treasures the Palace Contains 
Rome, Feb. 1.— The Corriere della Sera publishes 
the astounding fact that the government of Italy 
regards itself, or the Italian people, as the real own- 
ers of the Vatican, including its art treasures, 

libraries, gold and silver, jewels, antiques, etc. 

The principle is laid down in a dispatch sent by, 
the late Premier Crispi to the Italian Ambassador 
in Berlin, and which has just come to light. 

Crispi informs the ambassador that the German 
government had inquired in Rome what Italy meant 
to do if the pope should decide to demand entrance 
fees to the vatican museums. “ Report to the Ger- 
man government that this is a matter of interior 
Italian politics, and that we will not discuss it, ex- 
cept as a matter of information,” writes Crispi. 

The dispatch continues: “Since the pope is no 
longer king of Rome, and the Vatican palaces, with 
all they contain, are now the inviolable property of 
the Italian nation, the pope has no right whatever 
to charge admissions to the museums etc., for under 
the law of guarantees he is but the beneficiary of 
the Vatican properties, our tenant. 

“The establishment of entrance feces to galler- 
ies, ctc, owned by the Italian nation is equivalent 
to levying taxes, and in levying taxes the pope, being 
no longer a sovereign, is assuming rights that do 
not properly belong to him."— Omaha orld- 
IIcrald, Feb. 2, 1908. 


"They'll Be Tamned and We'll Be 
Singing" 
N English visitor when out deer-stalking con- 
A versed with a ghillie, who belonged to the 
Free Church, as to the difference between 
his Church and the Established. 

The Englishman said he had attended the services 
of both Churches, and had heard their ministers 
talk in private, and could make out no difference at 
all between the faith and practice of worship be- 
tween the two. “Och, yes," answered Tonal, “there 
is a great difference.” “ What is it? I can't see it^ 
“Och, it's just this: that we'll have grace, and the 
others will be hurned in the everlasting fire. Irs 
just that they'll be tamned and we'll be singing" 
— Passages from the Past, by the Duke of Argyll. 
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News Letter from а Recent Visitor to Point Loma 


HE following interesting article is re- 
printed from the Editorial Corres- 
pondence of a recent issue of the Mus- 

ical Courier, in which the article was accom- 
panied by a large number of illustrations. 


THE illustrations in this number of The Mus- 
ical Couricr are taken from photographs of actual 
facts and conditions as they can be met with by 
the eve in the remarkable habitation in the southern 
section of the State of California, called Point 
Loma, near San Diego. "This is a peninsula that 
extends out into the Pacific coast, and at its ex- 
treme point is the Point Loma lighthouse. Nearer 
to the mouth of the bay is Fort Rosecrans, near 
which is the Rosecrans National Cemetery, where 
the sailors were buried that were killed at the 
explosion of the Bennington, which took place 
in San Diego Bay. Between Fort Rosecrans and 
the city or the old town of San Diego, on a 
height overlooking both the ocean and the bay, 
15 a twelve hundred acre settlement, studded with 
magnificent temples, buildings, schools, homes, 
and academies. This is the School of Antiquity, 
conducted by Mrs. Katherine Tingley, who is 
the Leader and the Head of the UNivERSAL Bro- 
THERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

A recent visit to this remarkable nucleus of 
institutions disclosed the fact that in addition 
to the elemental studies, art, such as painting and 
sculpture and architecture, the sciences and lit- 
erature, are studied, as well as music and the 
drama. <As Point Loma is the center of the 
Organization and the Theosophical Society, the 
activities of the place are of deep interest to 
everyone interested in a liberal view of ethical, 
social, and artistic questions that are now con- 
stantly propounded to us in our daily intercourse 
with humanity. 

We' notice that in explaining the nature of the 
term “Raja Yoga,” which is the name of one 
of the schools, the literature states that it im- 
plies but the balance of the physical, mental, and 
moral faculties. The balancing of these faculties 
is what constitutes the equilibrium of intelligence. 
Under the broadest interpretation of afl religious 
beliefs, with a liberality of thought that is some- 
times amazing, particularly to those whose minds 
are concentrated in dogmatic theories, the children 
and pupils and teachers are taught to give an equal 
option to each and every department of religious 
belief in its development. There are no prejudices 
generated; there are no dogmas engendered. The 
mind is free from any bondage as soon as it can 
grasp the strength and power which the theories 
and plans of Point Loma inculcate. 

As we are interested in the musical division of 
the school, it is necessary to state here that a thor- 
ough musical education can be gathered at Point 
Loma. There is an orchestra there. Of course, 
being a students’ orchestra, it is merely in a devel- 
oping condition, but the best kind of music is 
played, harmony and counterpoint are taught by 
men and women who have graduated from the best 
colleges and schools of music, and, of course, the 
instrumental task is taken up, with the result that 
piano, violin, other string instruments and the voice 
are cultivated. The children also sing in chorals 
and are trained in their earliest period to seek for 
the higher and better in music. The effect of these 
ideas is heard in some excellent results both in 
classes and in individual tests. 

The fundamental theory of work is co-operation 
on the basis of the development of the individual 


mind, free from the overweighing and depressing 
influence of traditional prejudices and pragmatic 
dogmas. There is no attempt to proselyte and no 
effort to influence, but under the beautiful sky of 
Southern California, with its delightful and even 
climate, with the magnificent stretch of the Pacific 
before the eyes of the children and the youth and 
teachers, some estimate of the grandeur of nature 
is reached and narrow-minded theories are natur- 
ally eradicated through the influence of greatness 
as exhibited in the profundity and magnificence of 
nature itself. 

The human element is primarily cultivated; not 
only humanity, but humanity as represented in the 
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A CORNER OF ONE OF THE MUSIC ROOMS, 
POINT LOMA 


individual; not only humanity in wholesale, but 
humanity in the retail, cach single intelligence being 
approached in such a manner as to give it the 
greatest freedom of action, and yet under such a 
reserve of benign thought and generous action as 
to prevent that action from being sordid or 
selfish. 

Such being the case, it was impossible to over- 
look this institution, with its primary school and 
academies, and we therefore state some additional 
facts regarding its influence. "There are now, be- 
sides the Point Loma school, two schools at Sant- 
iago in Cuba, two in San Diego, two in California 
besides San Diego — that is, one in Roseville and 
one in San Francisco. There are also one in Stock- 
holm and several in England. The theory, in addi- 
tion to what has just been stated, is non-sectarian- 
ism, enunciation of language, calisthenic exercises, 
chorus singing. As Mrs. Tingley says, “ Music is 
not merely one of the arts of life. but a part of life 
itself," and that is the basis of musical instruc- 
tion. 

In the city of San Diego is the Isis Theater Build- 
ing. a beautiful modern theater, in which perform- 
ances take place of the highest dramatic character. 
This is owned by Mrs. Tingley and the citizens of 
San Diego receive great benefit from it. There is, 


besides afl this, a home life, the children being sur- 
rounded by all the elements of the fireside. It is, 
therefore, a most unique institution, which is now of 
such prominence as to call forth the attention of the 
educators of this country and of the West particu- 
larly. Many families are taking advantage of the 
opportunities offered to young children to be edu- 
cated under this amiable plan, and with such an 
atmosphere to imbue their early youth with a char- 
acter to fit them for future usefulness. As to the 
natural climatic conditions, they are the most at- 
tractive in that attractive section of the globe. The 
spot is ideal, the conditions are ideal and the life 
is ideal. B. 


Mistral, the Poet of Provence 


ISTRAL, the poet of Provence, whose 
Memoirs have just been published, 
has been a true poet because his 

sole motive in taking up his life-work was 
the desire to rescue his people and their 
language from the slurs cast upon them by 
reason of their rusticity, and also to ren- 
der Provengal once more a literary lan- 
guage. 

He tells how, when he came back from 
Aix, where he had been admitted to the bar, 
his father said to him: “ Now, my fine fel- 
low, I have done my duty. You know a 
great deal more than was ever taught me. 
It is for you to choose your path. I leave 
you free.” In the liberty granted by this 
wise father he made his resolve. The poem 
that made him famous was Mireille, which 
took him several years of labor to write. 
In it he gave free rein to his fancy and was 
inspired, as he himself believes, by the un- 
written legends of romance that brood over 
the pastoral air of Provence. He has writ- 
ten several volumes of poems since, has 
compiled a dictionary of the language, and 
done much to revive the presentation of 
great popular spectacles in the amphithea- 
ters of Arles, Orange and Nimes; organ- 
ized anniversary fétes in honor of the tra- 
ditions; and founded at Arles a museum 
of Provengal antiquities. STUDENT 


Holger Drachmann, the Danish Poet 
OF the loved Danish poet, Holger Drach- 
mann, referred to in the preceding is- 
sue, a Swedish student adds the fol- 
lowing interesting glimpse. The bond uniting 
all the Scandinavian peoples is a strong one, 
and none of their great poets is ever thought of 
as having a message for his own land merely. 
Drachmann sang above all of the sunny 
days in life, of everything that was free, 
healthy and strong. When his eye, however, 
fell upon the dark side, his sympathy instantly 
arose and in fiery words he warned and chas- 
tised or anon spoke tenderly, in deepest com- 
passion. When so many voices and tenden- 
cies tried to bring about the separation of our 
Northern countries he stood there as a guard- 
ian, protesting, sounding the Кеупо{е of bro- 
therhood all through his life. And his voice 
was listened to. Although a Dane by birth 
he belonged to the whole North and was a 
noble representative of the Northern spirit. 
He died as he lived, a true Viking soul. Е. 


The Times We Live In 

OW momentous are the times in which 

we live! Think of it! We are stand- 

ing now at the dawn of a new era 

when things will come to pass that are 

positively unknown to exist by the average 

consciousness, Events are in the air that 

belong to a stratum of thought and feeling 

long unused by human kind. .We have been 

living a brain-mind life, an animal, emotional 

life, with only touches of the heart's influence 

here and there like the bright spots in a very 

gloomy mosaic; the pattern we have stamped 

out by thought and word and deed on the 

fabric of our lives has largely lacked the dain- 

ty, subtle shades of higher thought and feel- 

ing, the delicate color scheme of a truly noble, 
unselfish life. 

Ah, what beauty we have shut out of our 
lives! And now it is coming back again, for 
the Great World Teacher has come — come 
with the knowledge and power to show hu- 
manity the way life should be lived, and to 
awake the hearts of all! Pictures true to na- 
ture may our lives now become, no longer 
crude daubs of passion, sensation, anger and 
greed, but artistic productions, softly lit up by 
the glorious spiritual rays of the central Sun. 
“ As a single Sun illumineth the whole world, 
even so doth the One Spirit illumine every 
body." Oh the wonderful times we live in! 
when the truth is coming back to us in such 
a vital way — through the heart-touch of the 
purified soul, the living breathing messenger 
of Theosophy. 

Katherine Tingley, with torch in hand, is 
telighting the fires of spiritual life in every 
land where the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND 
THEOSOPHICAL ЅОСІЕТҮ has gained a footing. 
What hope for the world, what joy! Theo- 
sophy to be a living. power in the world’s gen- 
eral life as it is even now in the lives of thou- 
sands here and there. 

People only need to know what Theosophy 
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Love your enemies, do good to them which hate you, bless them that 


curse you, and pray for them which despitefully use you.— Jesus 


is to turn to its blessed principles, and Kath- 
erine Tingley is teaching them how to find 
the light. Theosophy was misunderstood in 
the days of H. P. Blavatsky and William Q. 
Judge, by the general public; but there are 
great opportunities for all to learn the truth 
now; for the children at school in the Aryan 
Memorial Temple, dedicated to H. P. Blavat- 
sky and William Q. Judge at Point Loma — 
carrying out under Katherine Tingley’s meth- 
ods of education the great teachings of Theo- 
sophy, growing strong in morality, in compas- 


To ATHENA 

ND Athens, O Athena, is thy own! 

Great Goddess, hear! and on my darkened mind 
Pour thy pure light in measure unconfined ; 
That sacred fight, O all-proceding Queen, 
Which beams eternal from thy face serene. 
My soul, while wand'ring on the earth, inspire 
With thy own blessed and impulsive fire! 

Proklos (Taylor) 


sion, in intellect, and in heart — are an unan- 
swerable proof of what Theosophy can do. 
And so, in these times in which we live, the 
pattern of our lives will be set in accord with 
the true canon of proportion; the Heart Doc- 
trine will be lived, and the eternal harmon- 
ies of the world-soul “that sweep through 
our hearts in mighty waves, if we but listen " 
— will be heeded, and humanity will start the 
upward ascent that * leads to final liberation." 
Such is the message of the Great Helpers, 
and such is coming to pass through the work 
of their messenger Katherine Tingley, backed 
by the devotion of her students, old and young. 
throughout the world! Let us rejoice to- 
gether. Let us together move forward as 
Souls and Comrades with that superb confid- 
ence that shall give us the power to level every 
path, to remove every -stumbling-block from 
out the way of the people. The hour has 
struck; the call sounded! Ему I. Wittans 
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Impressions of а New Member at 
Lomaland 

APER a residence of only a short time 

at Lomaland, the confusion, unrest and 

selfishness everywhere existing and ap- 
parent in the outside world are brought to 
one's notice more forcibly than ever before. In 
contrast with the life on the Hill, it brings 
home to us the old, old questions as to what 
man is and what man should be. From the 
viewpoint of a new member one is first of all 
impressed and astonished by the singular nat- 
ural beauty of the place, which seems to 
have been fitted by nature for the purpose for 
which it has been selected. "Then the aston- 
ishment gives place to admiration, as one be- 
gins to understand the superbly unselfish work, 
going on incessantly, of the dwellers on tlie 
Hill, work for the advancement of universal 
brotherhood and the realization of “ Peace on 
earth, goodwill to men." 

The unquenchable ardor of the Leader in- 
spires all who have dedicated their lives to the 
cause of humanity, guides them in the Path of 
spiritual advancement, and encourages them 
to strive with unfaltering energy for the bet- 
terment of mankind and the uplifting of men's 
souls towards the beautiful ideals of a Higher 
Life. 'The sensible methods of proper living. 
so seldom met with in the world without, are 
here seen in daily practice. The beauty of 
the place, the architecture of the main build- 
ings — all in such perfect harmony with the 
surroundings — the restfulness that seems to 
be in the atmosphere of Lomaland, all con- 
duce to an elevation of mind and spirit that 
marvelously assists the seeker after Truth in 
his battle for self-conquest. 

In the mad rush of the outside world how 
one misses this softening influence! The major- 
ity go on and on in the dull routine of selfish 
lives, thinking of nothing but the present and 
their own wants and desires. “Let us eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die,” 
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is their shibboleth. But signs of a great change 
are to be seen. There is a rift in the black- 
ness of the cloud. Katherine Tingley has 
said that the present unrest and confusion in 
the thinking world is a sign of the awakening 
of the spiritual faculty, the Christos principle, 
in the people generally. They have been slum- 
bering for centuries, but Theosophy is awak- 
ening them to the knowledge that Divinity is 
within themselves and pointing out to them the 
right Path. А few steps taken on this Path 
by the seekers after Truth, 
and they will look with 
different eyes upon all life, 
all nature. all their fellow 
men. The time is coming 
when the glorious truths 
of the Wisdom Religion 
will be appreciated and un- 
derstood by the people at 
large, when all doubt will 
be cleared away, and it will 
be shown to the world what 
the Higher Life is, how it 
may be, and must be, lived. 
And where must we place 
our hopes for this awaken- 
ing? Where, but in the lives 
and teachings of the Stu- 
dents and the children now 
being educated and trained 
at Lomaland. Katherine 
Tingley tells us that her 
hopes for the future are 
centered in them. Their lives 
are the noblest evidence of 
Theosophy in practice. 
They live in an atmo- 
sphere of love and sympa- 
thy. The happy faces of 
the older Students, no less 
than the tiny tots, our 
* Little Philosophers," por- 
tray contentment and self- 
reliance, and a study of 
the wonderfully bright 
minds of even the young- 
est, their moral excellence, 
their repose and accom- 
plishments, gives assurance 
that they will carry on the 
good work and in their 
turn become teachers of the 
beautiful qualities and no- 
ble ideals now being incul- 
cated in them, that by the 
example of their lives they 
will spread broadcast a 
knowledge of the essentials 
of right living. Fortunate 
are they to receive the message direct from 
their Teacher, who loves and understands 
them so well and is guiding them with a 
sympathetic hand towards the Light. The 
Ràja Yoga system of education is destined to 
be a lasting monument to the memory of 


Katherine Tingley's great service to humanity.' 


When we call to mind that she has done this 
work hampered by slander and persecution 
and untold difficulties, we realize the great 
victories that may be won by her power and 
wisdom. Great results will be accomplished 
by these, the Students and “Little Philoso- 
phers" of Lomaland. Let their watchword 
be “Stand Fast!" STUDENT 


What Will and Work Can Do 
ORN in France, but a resident of this 
country from very early childhood, Miss 
Christine La Barraque has spent most of 
her life in California. Deprived of her sight 
at a very early age by disease, she -has made 
for herself a place among the world’s workers 
which may make those who are blessed with 
the full possession of their senses ashamed 
of the way in which they have misused their 
far superior opportunities. 
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“PETER'S GALLERY” 

IN THE St. PETERSBURG ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
Miss La Barraque was educated in the 
schools of California, and has always asso- 
ciated with people who had the boon of eye- 
sight. She graduated from the University of 
California and then desired to take the course 
in law. Her friends considered this a wild, 
impractical idea, and declined to assist her in 
carrying out the plan. Very well— since no 
assistance was, to be given she determined to 
“put herself through,” and, after long and 
wearisome but persistent effort, with the aid 
of influential friends, she obtained a position 
as teacher in an evening school at San Fran- 
cisco, and thus paid her expenses. She grad- 
uated fifth in a class of seventy-five men 
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and was duly admitted to the California bar. 

She says that when she entered the Univer- 
sity the teachers exclaimed in dismay, “ What 
shall we do with you?” “Do the same as 
with the others," was her reply. But they as- 
sumed that lacking sight, she must lack intel- 
ligence, and although she was in the recitation 
room with her class, at first no questions were 
asked her. One day some questions were put 
to the class as a whole, and she answered so 
understandingly that the teacher was convinced 
that she fully understood 
the subject, and after that 
she was treated the same 
as the others. 

In addition to her intel- 
lectual ability, this young 
lady has a wonderful voice, 
has studied music in Bos- 
ton about three years, was 
in Italy last year under the 
instruction of some of the 
best teachers, and has now 
returned to Boston where 
she has made a host of 
friends. 

When the bill for a per- 
manent commission for the 
blind was before the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature in 
1906, Miss La Barraque 
spoke at the hearings of 
the committees having the 
matter in charge, and there 
is no question but the im- 
pression made by this tal- 
ented young woman had an 
important bearing upon the 
decision. 

While in Rome this gift- 
ed blind girl attended a 
convention held in the in- 
terests of the blind, with 
delegates from several na- 
tions. So aimless and so 
hopeless seemed their dis- 
cussions that Miss La Ваг- 
raque proceeded to give 
them some facts regarding 
the work with and for the 
blind in England and the 
United States which would 
enlighten their mental blind- 
ness, and her address suc- 
ceeded in calling forth 
many questions. Cheerful- 
ly, courageously, helpfully, 
is Miss La Barraque car- 
rying her share of life’s 
burdens and lending assist- 
ance by her spoken or written word where it 
will help to lighten the burdens of others. Н. 
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EACH year witnesses new names added to 
the list of woman lawyers who have been ad- 
mitted to practise before the Supreme Court. 
It is about thirty years since this was made 
possible through the effort of one who sought 
to extend her practice to the Higher Courts, 
but was refused admission because the statutes 
contained no provision for this. She set to 
work to have the barrier removed and in a 
short time had brought about the passage of 
a bill which placed men and women on an 
equal footing in this respect. H. H. 


THE FORTUNATE ISLES 
Joaquin Miller 
OU sail and you seek for the Fortunate Isles, 
The old Greek Isles of the yellow-birds’ 
song? 
Then steer straight on through the watery miles, 
Straight on, straight on, and you can't go wrong. 
Nay, not to the left; nay, not to the right: 
But on, straight on, and the Isles are in sight— 
The Fortunate Isles where the yellow-birds sing 
And life lies girt with a golden ring. 
These Fortunate Isles they are not so far, 
They lie within reach of the lowliest door; 
You can see them gleam by the twilight star; 
You can hear them sing by the moon's white 
shore. ° 
Nay, never look back! Those leveled gravestones, 
They were landing steps; they were steps unto 
thrones 
Of glory of souls that have sailed before, 
And have set white feet on the fortunate shore, 
And what are the names of the Fortunate Isles? 
Why, Duty, and Love, and a large content. 
Lo! these are the Isles of the watery miles, 
That God let down from the firmament. 
Lo! Duty and Love, and true man's trust. 
Your forehead to God and your feet in the dust: 
Lo! Duty, and Love, and a sweet babe's smiles, 
And these, O friend, are the Fortunate Isles. 
— Selected 


Tangier 

"F^HE first and most vivid impression 

made by Tangier, on the north coast 

of Morocco, is that of whitishness; 
white houses, white walls, white garments, 
accentuated by the memory of darker touches 
— slaves, beggars, and prisons. The second 
impression is that of picturesqueness and 
variety of the street life and of the habits 
and customs of the mixed population: 

From a distance Tangier has been well 
described as like a white bird lying on the 
hillside. The passage from the Bay of Gib- 
raltar or of Algeciras takes from two to four 
hours. The landing is primitive and not 
without excitement, for the surf breaks a 
long way out; steamers anchor beyond it and 
passengers are rowed to the pier in small 
boats. 

It was a striking scene when I landed on 
a bright afternoon in January, with a rough 
sea. А dozen boats, each with three or four 
natives, all clamoring and shouting. The 
headman in each, distinguished by a white 
turban, secured some order, by occasionally 
thumping and knocking down one of his men, 
for no reason apparent to a European; nor 
did they mind. АП merchandise and cattle 
are landed on the beach, carried from row- 
ing-boats on several men's shoulders through 
shallow water, then dropped cleverly on the 
sand. 

From the pier we pass through narrow 
streets with high white walls and numerous 
arches, to the hotel, in time to be nearly 
deafened by the sunset salute of guns from 
the fort, so-called, adjoining. This recurs at 
sunrise during the month of Ramadan (of 
fasting) when Mahommedans neither eat nor 
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smoke between sunrise or sunset. They take, 
doubtless, their usual two meals at night, for 
they are half asleep the next morning. 

In the narrow streets many nationalities 
literally jostle each other. In one long wind- 
ing thoroughfare a pedestrian flattens his back 
against a wall or house to allow a loaded mule 
to pass. This street is cobbled and has a 
gutter in the center. Europeans and better 
class Moors ride. The Jews have their own 
quarter, are compelled to wear dark blue or 
brown cloth jelabas (cloaks) and are restrict- 
ed to the use of one gateway. 

Similar streets to the above lead пр to the 
Kasbar or citadel. The principal Mosque, 
with roof and minaret of colored tiles, is in 
a somewhat open part of the main thorough- 
fare; also the four post offices and better 
class shops. Farther up are many quaint odd 
corners and archways where strange sights 
present themselves — goat skins drying for 
Morocco leather, horse-shoeing. and many 
beggars, sometimes terribly maimed objects 
having lost a limb or feature according to 
the crime committed. How cruel and revenge- 
ful this is, showing an utter ignorance of 
brotherly feeling and compassion! 

A caravanserai interests one. It is a large 
open square, walled in, the inn forming one 
side and entered from the street, the remain- 
ing three sides being divided, on the inside, 
into stalls each partly covered by an arch, 
leaving the central space for cattle, sheep, cam- 
els, grain, etc. with the numerous owners. In 
another open space are government buildings, 
curious old arched places with many pillars. 
There are prisons. courts. and 
houses, where the white cloaked officials sit 


counting- 
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cross-legged on the floor, counting out piles 
of coin for shipment to Fez. А noisy pic- 
turesque stream of people passes along these 
streets, down to the bay or up to the Soko 
(market place). 

The Soko is outside the city gate, a large 
piece of ground partly walled. There are 
some shops, tent-like shanties, where are sold 
articles generally in use, guns, pipes, shoes, 
clothing etc. All else arranges itself on the 
ground; children, women with babies tied on 
their backs, selling great piles of oranges, palm 
roots — eaten as food — brushes, curios, etc. 

In another part of the Soko, a small crowd 
is watching a Snake Charmer. Не handles 
his snakes gently and fearlessly and allows 
them to wind round his limbs and body. 
Another group sits on the ground in a semi- 
circle listening to a profesisonal storv-teller, 
a figure full of energy, who partly acts his 
tale and every now and then fires off a gun. 
His language is Arabic. Every day and all 
day these two follow their respective trades 
and collect pence from those who listen and 
look. 

In an afternoon every one rides or walks 
along the bay. The Arab is a beautiful figure 
in white, cantering past on his Arab pony with 
his long spear poised for action. So is the 
Algerian mounted soldier, in light blue uni- 
form and mantle. There are country women. 
wearing huge hats over many folds of muslin. 
For this is one of the roads leading to Tetuan 


.where many wealthy Moors took refuge in 


1492. and still, it is said, have the keys of 

their houses in Granada, hoping to return. 
Alt this, and much else besides, one can see 

within a few hours of Europe! F. J. B. 
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The Messengers of the Gods 

HE lovely land of Greece is 

a kind of peninsula shaped 

like a mulberry leaf, that 
seems to float upon the waters of 
the beautiful blue Aegean Sea. 
Around its scalloped edges the 
white waves dance and curl. And 
fair islands sparkle like jewels on 
the bosom of the sea, for the gold- 
en sun shines bright and warm 
over the lovely land of Greece, 
and the air is as clear as a crystal 
dome. There are mountains and 
valleys and holy groves, in the 
lovely land of Greece. 

Beautiful cities with white mar- 
ble gates, and temples and palaces, 
and statues of ivory and gold, are 
built on the cliffs overlooking the 
sea; built by people as beautiful 
as the gods, for they built them 
all to honor the gods. 

In the midst of the lovely land 
of Greece towers the high Mount 
Olympus, the home of the great 
gods. Here on a throne of ivory 
and gold sit Jupiter and Juno, the king and 
queen of the gods. Gorgeous peacocks with 
spreading tails of sapphire, emerald and topaz 
stand at Juno's side. When she wishes to 
visit the earth they draw her shining chariot. 
In Jupiter's right hand he holds the thunder- 
bolts, in his eyes the lightnings flash, at his 
feet stands a splendid golden eagle. 

The high gods loved the fair race of men 
that lived in the sunny land of Greece. Some- 
times they would descend from high Olvmpus, 
stepping from mountain-top to mountain-top, 
until they reached the sun-bright cities on the 
cliffs overhanging the sea. But oftener they 
would send their messengers írom cloud- 
topped Olympus down to earth, to help some 
mortal whom they loved. The favorite mes- 
senger of Jupiter was Mercury. He was a 
tall youth, lithe and strong, and could run as 
swiftly as the wind. And why not? For 
growing from the round cap which he wore 
on his bright crisp curls, were the wings of a 
bird. His sandals too had wings, and in his 
hand he carried a short wand, with two ser- 
pents twisted round, and on the end were 
outspread wings. 

Now Juno's favorite messenger was a girl, 
a maiden slim and tall, and she bore the name 
of Iris. She wore a robe of gossamer, silvery 
as the moonbeams. Нег wings were white 
and sparkling like the drops of dew. Her 
noiseless feet were swift as light. She was so 
fair that as she flew to earth, bearing the mes- 
sages of Juno, the great Sun smiled to see 
her loveliness. Then, swiftly, a shining bow 
unrolled, that spanned the way from high 
Olympus to the earth; over this shining arch 
the maiden tripped or flew. Then seven colors 
sparkled like jewels on her dew-drop wings, 
and beneath her airy footsteps flowers of 
seven colors sprang. Children looking upward 
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THE MAN FROM JAPAN AND HIS ELEPHANT 
Payinc A VISIT TO ONE OF THE Dov's BuNcaLows AT Pornt Loma 


THE RAINBOW 


ITTER, patter, 
All day long 
The raindrops sang 
Their pretty song, — 
Till at eve 
The curtains gray, 
Slowly rose 
And sailed away, 
Like white wing'd ships 
Upon the bay. 


And as they sailed 
In beauty by, 
The great Sun smiled 
Across the sky. 
And straight way in 
The heavens blue 
Was hung a bow 
Of promise blue, 
With seven colors 
Of shining hue. 


Sunbeam fairies 
Well I know 
Dance upon 
That lovely bow, 
Dance and sing 


With raindrops bright,— 


Until the Sun 
By magic might 
To colors turns 
His pure white light. 


And a pot 

Of purest gold 
Hidden lies,— 

For so I’m told, 
At the rainbow’s 

Shining end. 
Thither now 

My way ГЇЇ wend 
And to you 

The prize PH send! 

— Student 
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could see sweet red roses, orange 
marigolds, the golden daffodils, 
lilies of the valley sheathed in pale 
green leaves, forget-me-nots blue, 
fringed gentians of rarest indigo 
dye, and fragrant violets nodding 
low. And those who stood in si- 
lence there, to watch the maiden 
Iris pass, could hear a faint sweet 
song as if the seven colors of the 
bow were the seven strings of the 
Sun God's harp. STUDENT 


Two Brown Babies 
EYOND the market place 
and the Legation residences 
of Tangier, picture a coun- 
try lane of loose sand and hedges 
of aloes or prickly pear. Оп 
raised ground, standing somewhat 
back, a hut, and outside the hut 
a mound or stone. Sitting on the 
stone, side by side in the sunshine, 
two little dark brown children, ba- 
bies, with black eyes full of sur- 
prise. Their bodies are unclothed, 
even their heads shaved, with the 
exception of one small lock of hair — care- 
fully left, because by this each will be drawn 
up to heaven, so they are taught. They know 
nothing of life's real meaning or of Raja Yo- 
ga, though some day they will hear of the true 
heaven and how they can find it and how 
they can make it— now — for all who are 
around them. F. J. B. 


Jumbo at Point Loma 
OU have read about the merry Christmas 
gathering in Lomaland at which the Man 
from Japan appeared with his elephant. 
АП the grown-ups and children felt as if they 
were old friends — this armor-clad Oriental 
with his huge, intelligent beast; so you can 
imagine how happy they were to find that 
these two did not disappear with Santa Claus, 
but were to be seen about the Academy 
grounds for several days. If you heard shouts 
of glee in the distance, you were sure on ap- 
proaching the place whence came the sounds 
to find the elephant surrounded by groups of 
children; and it was very noticeable that the 
longer he and his keeper stayed, the more 
they seemed to enjoy getting acquainted with 
the Ràja Yogas. It was a very interesting 
sight to see these two visitors, duly escorted, 
wending their way along the drives and gar- 
den paths, and stopping at tents and bungalows 
to exhibit their tricks or give the little folks 
a ride. One day, very suddenly, they disap-- 
peared. No one knows where they went, as 
they were not seen passing through any of 
the gates! But every one hopes they will 
return. M. M. S. 
HaerINESS is a great love and much serv- 
ing.—Selected 
I wouLp give nothing for that man's relig- 


ion whose very dog and cat are not the better 
for it—Rowland Hill 
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AND 


IN a recent sermon the cler- 


"The Cate- gyman is reported to have 
chism а spoken as follows. His sub- 
Curiosity” ject was “The Response of 


the Church to Modern Needs.” 


Practical Christianity and not doctrines was the 
present order in religion. Under the greatest ex- 
ponents, the barriers of sectarianism were rotting 
away. The good ship Zion was no longer an old 
hulk that never went into dry dock, with barnacles 
and seaweed on the bottom, lumbering along at the 
rate of half a mile an hour. All infallible 
churches were receiving severe jolts today, and were 
destined to encounter hard times and ecclesiastical 
panic.  Priestcraft was played out and man was 
thinking for himself. . . . Many time-honored doc- 
trines reminded us of shriveled specimens in alcohol 
in a medical museum. 

Verbal inspiration had given place fo higher criti- 

We were not now taught that the world 
was created in six days, and that Mother Eve was 
a reconstructed rib of Father Adam; and the 200- 
logical garden had been substituted for the Garden 
of Eden as the home of our ancestors. Natural law 
had invaded the spiritual world, and young men 
were not now afraid to look the minister in the 
face and say that hell had cooled off considerably 
in the last half century. 

The doctrine of evolution was 
playing the mischief with the 


pearls theology of our fathers. Today 
Ы P the catechism was а curiosity, 
to the Storm 


and heresy hunters were out of 
a job. 

A young man went to his minister and asked him 
if he really believed the whale swallowed Jonah. 
“I don't care whether the whale swallowed Jonah 
or Jonah swallowed the whale," was the reply, “ if 
you follow the Master." 

Our children did not sing, "I want to be an 
Angel,” today; they sang, “ If you want to be happy, 
be good." Ministerial mollycoddles were not as 
numerous as they were a decade ago. The minister 
did not rest so comfortably in the vest pocket of 
some antediluvian deacon who contributed largely 
to his salary. The people were tired of 
dullards апа dotards in the pulpit. The Church pro- 
posed to go into the wholesale salvation business, 
and to the individual salvation it added social 
salvation. 

The present doctrine was one world at a time; 
men were taught to live as well as to die. There 
was no longer an air of other-worldliness about a 
Christian; the minister did not go around peddling 
titles to mansions in the skies; the Church was no 
longer а Noah’s Ark containing only the saved or 
а patent spiritual fire-escape. 


The above reflects a prom- 
inent phase of modern relig- 
ious thought. It is a transi- 
tion phase. Mixed up with 
much sane thought as to the 
absurdity of old dogmas is much confusion as 
to the new ideas that are to replace them. 


Irreligious 
Religion 


The clergyman mentions, as exponents of 
the Church today, the names of some well 
known liberal churchmen. But what is actu- 
ally the position of these liberal ministers? 
As we have so often seen, they have cut 
away so much standing ground from under 
the Church that among them all, it has virtu- 
ally no standing ground left on which it may 
stand and continue to call itself the Christian 
Church. They profess an attitude so broad 
that it entitles — nay, compels — them to quit 
the exclusive fold of Christianity and enter 
the broad expanse of Universal Religion; yet 
they fear to relinquish their position as min- 
isters of a special revelation and a local relig- 
ion. Their attitude is inconsistent; they are 
“оп the fence”; they keep their balance only 
by confining themselves to generalities and 

forbearing to follow up the 

The “Balance” logical sequence of their 

ofa Spinning avowals. 

Top The present clergyman, how- 
ever, does mention one or 

two things that he thinks may replace, or have 
replaced, the old dogmas. He says the zoo- 
logical garden has been substituted for the 
Garden of Eden as the home of our ancestors. 
To show the confusion of his ideas, it is only 
necessary to point out the inconsistency of such 
a notion with the ideal of social salvation which 
he urges. Granting, for the purpose of the 
argument, that man is descended from the zoo- 
logical garden, so far as his body and its 
immediate appurtenances are concerned (and 
Theosophy has much to say about that teach- 
ing) still it is obvious that we cannot look 
to the wild beast show for the origin of those 
aspirations which are to work his social sal- 
vation. At least we must look beyond the 
beasts for the origin of that Divine impulse 
to progress and perfection which is supposed 
to have been transmitted through them to man, 
or (if not that) which man has obtained from 
some other source. There- 


Apotheosis fore, what has this modern 
of the scientific doctrine to do with 
Animal the question at all? 


The modern doctrine of 
evolution contains a good deal of truth, mixed 
up with a great deal of error; as can only be 
expected when a law of such far-reaching 
scope is faintly glimpsed by the representatives 
of a very circumscribed school of thought, 
and by them applied to the elucidation of 
their own very limited and peculiar views 
about nature and man. The great Law of 
Evolution does indeed necessitate a revision of 
theological dogmas — but not in favor of other 
dogmas, scientific dogmas, as preposterous as, 
and perchance even more evanescent than, the 


MARC 
theological ones. Evolution, rightly understood, 
can but ennoble all it touches; and the origin 
of man and the manifestation of worlds only 
becomes clear and luminous by its aid. 

The idea of social salvation as superseding 
personal salvation can only be commended. It 
is a revolt of man’s Divine nature against the 
intolerable selfishness and spiritual egotism of 


some religious ideals. Under 

A Serious the name of their “ soul,” re- 
Need for ligious egotists worship their 
Protests own dear personality, which 


they imagine is an object of 
great interest to the Deity, and for which they 
plan out a future of continued satisfaction un- 
marred by the thought of their tortured bro- 
thers below. It is indeed well that represent- 
ative voices are protesting the unworthiness of 
such a doctrine and allowing the Divine voice 
of compassion (derived from the Zoo?) to be- 
lie the wheedlings of the craven lower nature. 

Well is it indeed that these unworthy old 
ideas should be giving place to broader and 
manlier ones; but we cannot build anew on 
the basis of scientific superstition. Is the 
Church to become a mere institution for social 
reform, and to give up its claim to superior 
light in favor of a willingness to be guided 
by the ordinary lights that guide other social 
and political movements? If not, on what is 
it to base its claim to be a superior guide? 
In short, what becomes of religion without 
the dogmas? 

Theosophy answers this question by affirm- 
ing that essential Christianity, thus stripped 
of its limitations, can become universal, and 
take its place as one among the many religions 
which have their common source in the One 
Religion. It will have to accept the perfecti- 
bility of man on this earth as its primary doc- 
trine, admit that Jesus was not the only Chris- 
tos, and declare that all men are potential 
Christs — and that was the teaching of Jesus, 
even in its dead-letter rendering. STUDENT 


A 


India. 

The fakir is like the ghost. Everybody be- 
lieves in him and even knows that he exists 
and that the accounts of him are sometimes 
true. But nobody is very willing to own his 
belief; nobody is really glad to find the fakir 
phenomena explained as trickery. or in his 
deeper consciousness accepts the explanation. 
-\nd vet he has no other. 

Fakirism is the degenerate remains of a 
nearly lost spiritual art. Or rather, perhaps, 
it is the still surviving mechanical part of a 
spiritual art. 

Ages ago, and not only in India, the real 
seekers after the Divine had discovered much 
more about the inner nature of man than has 
been recovered since that time. They found 
that mind in its highest state of abstraction, 
raised and sustained by aspiration towards the 
ideal, was capable of passing temporarilv be- 
yond the influences of the body and reflecting 
the spiritual instead of the material pole of 
being. During that time the body ceased to 
exhibit any initiative; physiological activity 
declined to a minimum, and its capacity for 
external sensation might entirely lapse. The 


Yoga True and False 
WEEKLY contemporary recently pub- 
lished another of the ever recurrent 
accounts of fakirs aud fakirism in 


H TH E 


poet and musician in the height of inspiration, 
reach for short periods the outskirts of this 
condition; but the outskirts only, and not by 
will. 

And herein is the condition absolutely unlike 
any reached in hypnotism. It is induced by 
will. is based upon long training and selí- 
control, is terminable at any moment by will, 
aud is completely closed to suggestion. The 
mind, moreover, returns strengthened and 
cleared as well as filled with new ideals and 
conceptions; and the health of the body is 
bettered and rarified. "The anaesthesia thus 
stands marked off from that due to drugs of 
any kind. 

'The achievement was a communion with the 
Divine, and in the purest days of the art men 
undertook its difficulties in order that they 
might help and teach their fellows who had 
not time, will, or moral strength enough for 
such self-discipline. They had become com- 
petent to teach concerning the Divine, Divine 
Wisdom, Theosophy. 

* But in the process of time," says Krishna 
in the Bhagavad Gita, “ this supreme art was 
lost." 

The difficulties in the way are obvious. 
There must be a love for humanity and for 
the Divine, and a desire to serve both, which 
reduces all other interests to nothing. Will 
must never relax for a moment in its control- 
ling grip of the lower nature. 

With these as a basis, at the times of spir- 
itual exercise the tendency of the mind to 
wobble, to throw up memories and sense 
pictures, to think of all kinds of irrelevant 
matters, to attend to bodily sensations, to drift 
negatively, must be finally overcome. If all 
this can be complied with, and the faculty 
called by us imagination raised at will to its 
highest receptive activity, there will be success. 

But when “this supreme art," through decay 
of spiritual vitality in the peoples amongst 
whom it had flowered, was lost, in those same 
places the shell of it lasted and lasts. Pre- 
eminently is it still found in India. 

That physiological quietude which in the 
moments of absorption of the real art had 
come about of itself as a concomitant, and 
which is the lowest plane of the process, was 
found to be inducible by other methods — 
also, however, requiring extreme training of 
will. The animal nature has to be as utterly 
and continuously dominated as in the other 
case; asceticism has to be carried to an even 
extremer degree. That done, by concentration 
of the mind on certain physiological processes 


not at all known in the West — а concentra-- 


tion which must be absolute — the body is re- 
duced to a condition where the mind is freed 
to enter certain states otherwise impossible, 
waking-dream states sometimes regarded by 
the fakir as "spiritual." The external worid 
becomes semi-real and the cataleptic body will 
remain for almost any length of time in any 
position. Pupils may be attracted and the 
fakir will teach them the processes of his 
"art," and preach fragments of old sacred 
writings, aphorisms and other matter mingled 
with the dreams coming from the relativelv 
low plane of consciousness on which his mind 
is resting. There is no real spiritual vision 
or communion, but there is a very subtle imi- 
tation; and recondite secrets of natural law 
sometimes arc (ignorantly) seized and used. 
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Upon some of these our medieval ecstatics 
did sometimes accidentally light, and the stor- 
ies of levitation, resistance to fire, and the 
like, have a basis of fact. The faith-healer has 
also a faint shadow of one of these powers. 
But none of these Western phenomena are 
comparable to those exhibited by the genuine 
fakir of India. He knows more or less what 
he is about. Ile has ages of a peculiar 
heredity behind him. Апа his will is some- 
thing which in its unwavering continuity. 
strength, and tenacity, we hardly know. By 
its use, backed by fragmentary knowledge of 
a science we have yet to discover, phenomena 
that seem — and in their way are — magical 
are performed. These are sometimes con- 
cerned with external nature, sometimes with 
the fakir's own body. | 

But the trance fakirs and those who per- 
form " phenomena" are usually distinct. In 
rare cases the fakir may be a man of consider- 
able ability who honestly thinks that the state 
he has attained, which at best is one of spir- 
itual stagnation, is a good prescription for 
humanity as a whole. But it is psychic mor- 
phinism. It is the lower or hatha yoga. 

The real art was based on a life of active 
work and thought, of which it was held to 
be a part. It brought, incidentally, all those 
abnormal powers which in its decay became 
the practitioner's specific aim. - 

Man was fully considered in his sevenfold 
nature. Тһе body was given its necessary 
care and exercise and maintained in perfect 
health and vigor. The mind and memory and 
reason were trained to the farthest point. And 
the spiritual nature was evoked and exercised 
daily as the completion of the perfect man. 
Such was Raja Yoga, the balance of all the 
powers and their use in human service. It 
is this Yoga which Theosophy under Kather- 
ine Tingley will restore and will reintroduce 
in the land where it has been narcotized nearly 
to death — India. There are now no true 
Teachers of the ancient art working publicly 
as such in that country. The strange figures 
visiting our shores purporting to teach it 
are — fakirs. STUDENT 


Motion, Relative and Absolute 
TQOUCAULT’S experimental proof of the 

earth's rotation was successively repeated 

in January last at Columbia University, 
with a pendulum ninety feet in length. The 
plane of oscillation of a pendulum, suitably 
suspended by a universal joint, or its equival- 
ent, tends to keep parellel to itself, just as 
does the plane of rotation of a gvroscope- 
wheel. 1f, therefore, the earth rotates, such a 
pendulum should be seen in an hour or so to 
have appreciably changed the direction of its 
oscillations, and this is just what happens — 
unless it be on the equator. It is odd to re- 
fect that in the absence of such direct experi- 
mental demonstration there ts no way of know- 
ing whether the earth rotates or not, other than 
bv estimating probabilities regarding the stel- 
lar universe — so long, at least, as we confine 
ourselves to purely external phenomena. Were 
the stars and planets invisible we have in this 
experiment a means of demonstrating the 
earth's rotation, independently of any astron- 
omical objects in the depths of space, to which 
such rotational movement could be referred. 
Which seems to suggest that motion may be 
absolute as well as relative. STUDENT 
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“Leading the Higher Life" 

OME of those who talk most elegantly and 
sweetly of the " Higher Life" have the 
least conception of it. In their minds 

and in their practices it becomes the Finer 
Selfishness, and from almost the whole field 
of the real thing they have barred themselves. 

The Higher Life is the aesthetic life: yes; 
but much more. And both may be led in their 
fulness invisibly, amid the most commonplace 
surroundings and threading the most ordin- 
ary doings. 

15 the aesthetic consciousness the pretty 
things which may serve it, the old violins on 
the wall, the hangings, the music, and what 
not? Is it not rather, on occasion, the result 
of these? Indeed it and seven horizons be- 
vond may exist in the absence of every exter- 
nal aid, produced in quite other fashion. 

Whatever is beautiful in consciousness, 
whatever is refined, whatever powers of cre- 
ation, of fancy, of imagination, of idealization 
that.consciousness may possess — may all be 
attained by the dissolution of self in the world, 
in the life of humanity. 
very far they must be so attained. If they 
are to be held, they must be so attained. 

For if their possession was gotten for selfish 
motive, what guarantee is there that this same 
motive, thus encouraged and developed, may 
not happen to change its direction and point 
downward? In the end it always will. 

But he who opens his heart to the call of 
humanity, who will feel himself constantly in 
the presence of humanity, feel the needs aud 
appeal of humanity, has also, by the same 
effort, opened his heart to the consciousness 
of his soulhood. By practice he becomes com- 
pletely conscious of life, life beyond that of 
his physical frame and his mind. Не will 
need no old violins on the wall; will have 
within him, more and more fully aroused, that 
same which music and external harmony and 
beauty of any kind arouses in less degree. 
He will be independent of any externals. The 
body may grow old or sick, or may die. He 
will not be touched. He will have that real 
thing of which Comte imagined a futile imi- 
tation. 

There is another party who think to lead 
the Higher Life by "going slumming" and 
such-like work. This work may be divinely 
done, or may be done without any gleam of 
light. The slummer may be as far from those 
to whom she is giving money as if she had 
never stirred outdoors. And some of those 
who, as invalids, never do stir outdoors, are 
nevertheless slummers of a real kind, radiat- 
ing gentle and effective help and encourage- 
ment along inner planes of which the other 
sort know nothing. 

For want of the heart-life, opened by open- 
ing the heart to the pull of the world’s need 
and its sufferers and morally and mentally 
endarkened ones, the mind has become a ty- 
rant. It must be fed with readings and doings 
and emotion-arousing diversions every mo- 
ment. Life richer in every way than ours 
can be led without them. For at their best 


If they are to о: 


the books contain bits of thought, and even 
music contains at best but bits of feeling. Yet 
the universal life, which we could enter if we 
would, is one vast flow of thought, one vast 
flow of feeling: or the universe could not 
proceed on its super-intelligently designed path 
towards the far goal. Of that limitless ocean 
of thought and feeling our books and our 
music contain at best but one single drop, and 
that drop may be dirty. Absorbed in that we 
let the rest, to which we could open the heart, 
go unnoticed. Mind could be filled from with- 
in, aroused from within to ideas, powers, 
knowledges, of which it cannot now conceive. 
STUDENT 


The Karma of Money-Spending 
OME families in the Eastern States have 
been vying with each other to see which 
can waste most money, using the word 
waste in the fullest sense. In this sense it 
means that nothing whatever remains to show 
for it. One family spent 100,000 dollars on 
roses, at a dollar apiece, to decorate the ball- 
room. Another an equal amount on live but- 
terflies collected from all over the world to 
be liberated at a given moment in the festivi- 
ties. In another case showers of specially 
forced peach blossoms fell profusely on the 
heads of the guests. In another, five hundred 
canaries were liberated; and in another a 
stream ran through the ballroom, containing 
goldfishes for which the guests might angle. 

All these cases meant a profuse expenditure 
of human labor, almost as completely wasted, 
reduced to nothing, as if dollar bills were 
held by hundreds of thousands in a candle 
flame. 

There is a spiritual law underlying the ex- 
penditure of money. It may be broken, of 
course; and of course there is an equivalent 
penalty for so doing. The penalty may come 
very long after, even lives after. When the 
law and the penalty are better known (though 
in his deeper consciousness every one already 
does know them) much now inexplicable in- 
quality in human life will become clear. 

When a man spends money on dinner, there 
is his subsequent strength to show for it. Nor 
is he violating any law in making his dinner 
consist of other than bald necessities, in hav- 
ing it tasteful and in accordance with proper 
habit and his upbringing. Such attentions 
have their fit and desirable result. But if he 
has a dish of peacocks' tongues he is breaking 
the higher law. There is no good and fit re- 
sult for himself or others. 

This law does not demand of us that we 
lead bald and unbeautified lives amid bare 
walls, nor that we wear sackcloth. As soci- 
ety now stands, what would be gross luxury 
for one is second necessity for another. There 
is no detailed rule everywhere applicable. The 
law considers all the circumstances and the 
motive. It might be kept by a man who spent 
a thousand dollars for a picture for his study. 
If his motion were ostentation, the same man 
by the same act would break it. It only re- 
quires that we use conscience guarded from 
its imitations by common sense. STUDENT 


A Theological Issue 
NDER the Pure Food and Drugs Act a 
certain firm is being prosecuted for de- 
claring that a compound of its manu- 
facture is a “cure” for headaches. The court 
has therefore to betake itself to philosophy 
and decide the meaning of the word cure. 

Granted that the compound removes a head- 
ache, it may be argued that this removal is a 
cure. But such a removal, if effected by one 
of the "coal-tar" products, is the result of a 
poisoning of the nervous system, a deadening 
of it below the point of sensibility to that par- 
ticular amount of pain. It is like getting out 
of debt by borrowing a larger sum to pay it. 

If the headache was the result of candy or 
too much meat, its removal might be effected 
by an eliminative. But the results of the 
strain on the digestive organs and of the strain 
of the eliminative, remain, and will some time 
show that they remain. 

One is inclined to wonder whether the doc- 
trine of the forgiveness of sin may not be re- 
sponsible for the drug taking of our time. 
The use of the patent concoctions is directly 
preventive of that intelligent and critical ex- 
amination of his habits which (if necessary, 
with the assistance of a doctor) should be 
made by any man who finds himself with a 
persistent ог · persistently recurring ailment. 
This is not valetudinarianism. Valetudinar- 
ianism is the morbid examination of physical 
feeling and condition. This is a healthy at- 
tempt to answer the question, How am I sin- 
ning against hygienic law? If the knowledge 
of the day does not yet suffice to give the an- 
swer, take the remedies according to the best 
advice you can get. Do the same if you have 
found the cause and are determined to stop it. 
But to think that the effects can be removed 
while the plivsiological sin is steadily repeated, 
is a form of foolishness that may perhaps 
trace back to old theology. STUDENT 


The Death Instinct 
ETCHNIKOFF'S book on the pro- 
longation of life, just translated, is 
receiving as much attention in the re- 
views as if it were a sort of new gospel. Apart 
from the prescription — sour milk and the 
rest — there is one perhaps quite new idea, 
and that is only true under conditions which 
the book does not mention. 

At night we have the natural instinct to lie 
down and sleep. So, argues the book, in the 
late evening of life, when even sour milk can 
do no more for us, we shall have the natural 
instinct to lie down and die. 

Yes, on one condition: the more or less 
luminous inner surety that death is no more 
extinction than sleep, that it is merely fuller 
rest with an awakening to follow. Why do 
not men get to the inner home of that surety 
(and other sureties) long before their death- 
hour? Once, at the beginnings of human life 
on earth, we lived there entirely. Then the 
outer. sensuous, consciousness began to pull. 
Finally the inner was deserted altogether. 
The history of each great Race is something of 
a repetition of this. STUDENT 
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A Rhodesian Mound 
I^ Southern Rhodesia a 
curious ruin has been 
found. It is a circular 
stone building. in two tiers, 
about 18 yards in greatest dia- 
meter. The stones are flat, 
without mortar, and in irre- 
gular courses; and the ruin 
is in very bad repair. Direct- 
ly in front of the entrance 
stand two monoliths, and oth- 
er monoliths stand near. Ex- 
cavation revealed glass, Nan- 
kin china, and common pot- 
sherds. 

In spite of the existence of 
several “apparent graves," no 
skeletons were found; “апа 
yet," says the report, “ what 
other object than burial could 
the builders have had in 
view, in piling heaps of stones 
and placing monoliths about 
them?" And he argues that 
as they must have been graves 
and yet can not have been 
graves, therefore it is possible 
that cremation was practised. 

Another difficulty is that 
there are no kitchen middens, 
so the building cannot have 
been a house. Neither can it 
have been a fort; so the con- 
clusion is that it was a sacred building. The 
date is fixed at not earlier than the end of 
the 16th century, as "conclusively proved” 
by the presence of the Nankin china. But 
might not this prove equally well, or equally 
ill, that that kind of china is older than was 
supposed? STUDENT 
Baalbek and Sun-Worship 

HE illustration gives a magnificent view 
of Baalbek, the last rays of whose sun- 
set glory seem destined to bridge the 

gap of its night until the dawn of a new era 
of sunrise. For, whatever its ancient build- 
ers may have been and failed to be, they were, 
compared with modern littleness, at least 
great; whatever of the true glory of the an- 
cient Mysteries they had lost, they at least 
preserved in their art of building some of its 
nobility and vastness. 

Grandly situated on the range of the Anti- 
Libanus, Baalbek is the most striking of the 
many ruins that attest the greatness of the 
ancient sun-worship in Syria. Its origin is 
what the books call "lost in antiquity," and 
there is no mention of it under that name in 
the classical writers. Its mysteries, like those 
from which Christianity sprang, have scarce 
penetrated the veil which is drawn over his- 
tory in the early centuries of our era. It was 
the powerful rival of the Caesars, whose 
throne it at one time even usurped. But it 
strove in vain to withstand successively the 
Emperor God of Rome and that other God 
which the Christian Emperors afterwards set 
up. Neither God brooked a rival; and the 


BAALBEK: A 


COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE ANCIENT 


vestiges of the ancient faith were as ruthlessly 
destroyed as the mighty walls. Yet they, like 
the latter, have left their witnesses. 

Stretching across the background we see 
the huge platform on which was built the 
Temple of the Sun. It extends for 1100 feet. 
The portico was on the east, to the right of 
the picture. It led into a hexagonal court, 
250 feet from corner to corner; and this again 
into a quadrangular court, 440 by 370 (be- 
tween 3 and 4 acres); and this in turn led 
into the temple proper. The temple proper 
had 54 columns, 19 on each side, and 10 at 
each end. Of these. 6 at the western end of 
the southern side still stand. Three of the 
stones in a wall are each over 60 feet long and 
13 feet high, and have been raised to a height 
of 20 feet. 

The sun-worship practised at Baalbek may 
not have been so licentious as interested par- 
ties have represented. But that it was a de- 
gradation of that which its name truly stands 
for, there is no doubt. The Sun is one of the 
greatest symbols of the Wisdom-Religion, de- 
noting the All-Father, Osiris. Baal, etc. But 
the spiritual source of all life. and pre-emin- 
ently of spiritual power and illumination, be- 
came degraded to one of its own inferior 
manifestations — the principle of physical vi- 
tality — and. as such, was worshiped with 
profligate rites. The sacrifice of the personal 
self to the impersonal Self found its travesty 
in the sacrifice of human victims to the sun- 
god, 

It is no doubt owing to the lapse and fail- 
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ure of these worshipers that the bigots were 
able to play upon the detestation of people 
for these practices and to fasten upon them 
their own narrow dogmatism. It is owing to 
their failure that sacred names have been ab- 
used until now sun-worship: is taken to mean 
either a veneration of the actual celestial lu- 
minary or else a worship of some cruel fetish 
like the later Baal. 
Theosophy is not sun-worship; but this does 
not prevent Theosophists from knowing that 
the Sun was regarded as symbolizing spiritual 
Life and Wisdom. There are other symbols, 
as the crescent and the cross — all sundered 
into sects nowadays, but once a unity. The 
crescent is the moon; the cross is earth. The- 
osophy teaches the equal development of man 
оп all planes, spiritual, mental, physical. It 
seeks to re-unite the scattered fragments of 
the ancient Temple of Divine Wisdom. 
STUDENT © 


A New Petrified Forest 
T is reported that the remains of an ancient 
forest which covered the Mojave Desert 
have been found near the famous “ Devil's 
Playground,” not far from Kelso Station on 

the Salt Lake road. 

A vast area of isolated desert is said to be 
covered with petrified wood of all shapes, 
sizes and colors; much of it showing pieces 
of trunks of trees of great size and solid sec- 
tions of gigantic limbs. It is the first indica- 
tion of former vegetation in this region, and 
the scene is not far from Death Valley, said to 
be the worst desert in the world. T. 
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м The Trend of Twentieth Century Science м 


* Dead Universes” 

CONTEMPORARY, apparently to sat- 
isfy its readers' demand for science, 
quotes a somewhat lengthy and poetic 

passage from Flammarion, depicting the fu- 
ture of the universe, or at any rate of this 
part of it: 


The earth was dead. The other planets had died, 
one after the other. The sun was extinct, but the 
stars were still twinkling — there shall always be 
worlds and stars. 


We may be grateful for the assurance in 
the last clause. It is a little ray of hope in 
the darkness. 


The sun was a black globe, the planets were 
other black globes, and this invisible system con- 
tinued to course in the starred immensity at the 
bosom of the cold darkness of space. 


It is not well to prophesy so far ahead. 
That picture is not at all according to the 
pointings of modern science. Science is find- 
ing the tendency of all matter to disintegrate, 
of atoms to lose their constituent corpuscles, 
to pass up the scale of atomic lightness to- 
wards hydrogen and probably beyond that in- 
to protyle. If such is the real picture, the 
final fate of a worn-out system is dissolution 
in space and then the attraction of the dis- 
solved material around new centers to form 
the scenery of a new life-drama. 

The poet astronomer gives us some more of 
his dream and then says: 


Everything was covered with ice, 273 degrees be- 
low zero. 


We have here a reference to what science 
calls the absolute zero, the point at which there 
is no heat, no motion of molecules, no chemi- 
cal action. But we should rather say called 
than calls, For it has been recently found 
that there is chemical action down there; and 
if there be no molecular motion, there is not 
the least reason to suppose that there is no 
corpuscular motion. Science would not be 
able to show it impossible that at that tem- 
perature, where every form of matter we now 
know may become frozen solid, even the air, 
another group of “elements” might make their 
appearance, capable of remaining fluid and 
gaseous there; and another set of forms of 
life, capable of the most elaborate function- 
ings in those conditions. 

And then as to the dark globes. We know 
that there are such in space. One of the com- 
panions in certain binaries — double stars — 
is dark and in its revolutions occasionally 
hides the light of the other. But it does not 
follow that it is dark from deadness. It may 
be alive with a life beyond ours; it may be 
aglow with a light so high that neither our 
eyes nor any of our instruments respond to it. 

The public should examine all these fatal- 
istic-looking pronouncements with much cir- 
cumspection. All the sciences are really in 
their extreme youth. It would not be very un- 
fair to say that our chemistry is only a century 
old. The X-rays are only ten years old; 

radium only half that. Geology has hardly 


yet decided upon anything as to causations 
and historic processes and periods. 


When the earth is dead other worlds will come. 

And these new universes will disappear in 

their turn, to be followed by still others. . ... The 

infinite space shall always be filled with worlds and 

stars, souls and suns, and eternity shall last forever, 
for there can neither be beginning nor end. 


So Flammarion finishes; but his science 
has not killed his intuition, his inner know- 
ledge that there is an intelligent and beneficent 
planning and regulation of cosmic processes, 
and that conscious life is not an accidental 
and temporary appearance in the course of a 
blind and mechanical flow of matter. 

But some of the others are different. They 
lay out circles without knowing whether the 
curves they have are arcs and prolong their 
inch of knowledge to a thousand miles. Camp- 
bell must have been reading foolishness of 
this kind when he wrote his Last Man. 

STUDENT 


The Weight of à Continent 
EOLOGY as a history of the earth 
appears to be still in its rudiments. 
The differences of opinion on radical 
points are often complete. 

For instance as to conformation: Are the 
continents and oceans the same as they have 
always been? One school, voiced by Mr. 
George Darwin, says yes. But another, re- 
cently voiced by Mr. Hayford in a paper read 
before the Philosophical Society of Washing- 
ton, asserts — to use his words — that “ The 
continents are in the habit of sinking and 
rising." 

The latter geologist regards the earth as 
“а failing structure"; the former, as a struc- 
ture in a healthy condition. А healthy or 
competent structure is one that bears the 
stresses to which it is exposed, either without 
yielding at all or without yielding further than 
is followed by perfect recovery on removal of 
the stress. In a failing structure the yield is 
not perfectly recovered, and it is moreover 
greater at some points than at others. At 
these the final yield or fracture occurs. In 
the case of the earth, these are earthquake 
sites. 

Professor Darwin estimated that at a depth 
of from 600 to 1000 miles the stress-differ- 
ence between such points as had a continent 
over them and those that had ocean was per- 
haps four tons to the square inch. Granite, 
he estimated, will stand that stress. The con- 
tinents remain continents and do not sink; it 
therefore follows that at that depth the mater- 
ial must have the stress-resisting power of 
granite. 

Obviously the argument depends upon the 
assumption that the continents do not sink. 

But according to the other school of geolo- 
gists, they do sink —a fact that it is curious 
to find still doubted; from mechanical con- 
siderations alone it is argued that they must. 
(Geologists do not, however, use the word 
“ alone," for they do not recognize any other 
factors than the mechanical.) 


Granite would sot stand any such stress. 
If it would, it would still have to be absolutely 
pure and homogeneous, no faults, no mixtures 
of softer matter. Moreover, at the depth of 
600 miles it would be molten — if the surface 
increase of heat constitutes a rule which we 
may apply deeper. Enumerating these and 
other objections to Professor Darwin’s view, 
Mr. Hayford says: 


Changes in elevation in the material composing 
the continents are put in evidence everywhere by 
geologic structure and typographic forms. The con- 
tinents are in the habit of sinking and rising. We 
must therefore draw the conclusion, apparently con- 
tradictory to Darwin’s that the materials of which 
the earth is made are not strong enough to bear 
the stresses to which they are subjected. 


But he points out that the continents, always 
steadily on the make, become, for causes still 
doubtful, ultimately lighter in their material 
than the material beneath valleys and ocean 
floors : 


According to the theory of isostasy, the material 
forming and underlying the continents is less dense 
than that under the oceans, whereas in Darwin’s 
computations the densities were assumed to be the 
same. Pendulum observations (in the neighborhood 
of mountains) have long been known to indicate 
that isostasy exists. 


The pendulum is less attracted and diverged 
by the neighborhood of mountains than it 
would be if the density of these were the 
same as it was when they arose or as it is 
below the ocean deeps. This lessening of the 
weight of continents is known as isostatic re- 
adjustment. It is generally regarded as duc 
to the transference of matter along currents 
under the crust or in its deepest parts. 

May not geology be here touching a vital 
phenomenon? It may be a long time yet 
before the earth is treated as a living being 
with an appropriate structure, with a “ heart " 
and circulatory currents. Yet everything may 
remain inexplicable until that hypothesis is 
made, until the attempt to solve everything on: 
mechanical principles is abandoned. STUDENT 


Frozen Putrefaction 

WO investigators connected with the 

Food Research Laboratory have been 

examining the results of food preserva- 
tion by cold storage. They report that the 
muscular tissue of chicken, kept frozen at a 
temperature nearly 20° F. below freezing point 
showed marked histological changes after so 
short a period as a month. At the end of six 
months many muscle fibers were scarcely re- 
cognizable. 

This is putrefaction, though not of the kind 
to which we ordinarily apply that word. And 
it is doubtless due to germs, though not the 
germs that cause ordinary putrefaction. 

The most satisfactory method of preserva- 
tion and storage yet discovered is without 
doubt the use of an atmosphere of pure 
nitrogen. There are germs which do their 
work without atmospheric oxygen, but none 
of the reports of foods preserved in this way 
instance the least deterioration. STUDENT 


Iceland’s Homeric Civilization 

CELAND is one of the 

remnants of former con- 

tinental distributions, hav- 
ing become isolated by geolo- 
gic change from the mainland 
of which it was a part in days 
when sun warmed and frost 
did not bind. Yet it is not so 
cold as is generally imagined ; 
and, as to its people, they are 
very far from being degen- 
erate. They appear to have 
kept up the spirit and much 
of the learning of those an- 
cient times, and to be acting 
as a kind of link between the 
past and the future, preserved 
unbroken during the centuries 
of materialistic civilization. 
Their land is still fiery and 
volcanic, and the fires still 
burn unquenched in the bos- 
om of the people. 

The account which follows 
is taken from an abstract (in 
the National Geographic Mag- 
azine) of "Iceland; its His- 
tory and Inhabitants," by John 
Stephansson. It depicts a peo- 
ple who do not consider mod- 
ern civilization the best that 
life can give, and yet can con- 
trive to be happy, dignified, and full of life 
and intellectual and spiritual fire. What to 
others would be hardships, are to them the 
bounties of Nature, keeping the whole nature 
pure and healthy. 

Geologically and geographically, Iceland is 
a continuation of the British Isles, for it is 
situated on the same submarine mountain 
ridge, stretching from southeast to northwest 
across the North Atlantic, the average depth 
on it being 1500 to 2000 feet, while north and 
south of it 12,000 feet is the average depth. 
Geikie thinks land connexion existed between 
Greenland and the British Isles in Cenozoic 
times, for relics of the same Tertiary flora are 
found in Scotland, the Faroes, Iceland and 
Greenland. 

Iceland is not a bleak arctic region embed- 
ded in ice. Though situated so far north, the 
mean January temperature on the west coast 
is 34.5? Е, higher than it should be in that 
latitude; January at Reykjavik is 15° milder 
than at Milan; and Grimsey, off North Ice- 
land, on the Arctic Circle, is 5° warmer than 
Stockholm in January. But the summer tem- 
perature is reduced by ice drifting from Green- 
land. Thus Iceland has a temperate climate, 
while the clearness of its atmosphere rivals 
that of Italv. It is freer from microbes than 
the air of any part of Europe. 

No country of equal size contains so varied 
and wonderful phenomena; the glaciers of 
Switzerland; the fjords, salmon rivers. and 
midnight sun of Norway; the volcanoes, grot- 
toes, and solfataras of Italy; the mineral 


springs of Germany; the geysers of New 
Zealand; and the largest waterfall next to 
Niagara. Nowhere can the Titanic forces of 
Nature and the geological forces at work to- 
wards the close of the glacial epoch in Europe 
be so well studied. 

Iceland is the center of a sub-oceanic vol- 
canic region, and may be called the “ Land of 
Fire"; for nowhere do the marks of vulcan- 
ism appear in such abundance; 107 volcanoes 
have been counted; 5000 square miles are 
covered with lava. The lava desert of Odao- 
ahraun, which covers an area of 1700 square 
miles, has been formed by the eruption of about 
twenty volcanoes; the cubic capacity of the 
lava being equal to a cube 50 miles in the side. 
[The writer must have made a mistake in 
his figures, as the cubic capacity would then 
be 125,000 cubic miles which, divided by the 
area of 1700, gives a thickness of over 73 
miles !] 

Iceland has been called “ Тһе Greece of 
the North." In the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
centuries it produced a literature unparalleled 
after Rome, before the golden age of England 
and France, in character drawing, in passion- 
ate dramatic power, in severe noble simplicity, 
in grim humor. The Icelander of today knows 
the Sagas by heart, which is as if every Eng- 
lishman, from pauper to king, knew Shake- 
speare's historical plays and could re-tell them 
more or less in his or her own words. This 
has kept the language almost untouched by 
foreign intercourse and preserved the national 
spirit through evil times. 
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Nowhere is the contrast between man and 
his surroundings so marked as in Iceland. 
Buried in snow and darkness, deprived of 
every “comfort,” living on rancid butter and 
dried fish, drinking sour whey and milk, 
dressed like his servants, seeking his food in 
a little boat — he yet has a cultured mind, 
possessing an intimate knowledge, not only of 
his own country, but of Greece and Rome; 
is a poet, intellectually and morally the equal 
of his European guest, considering himself 
your equal and refusing to be ordered about 
by wealth and station; and is a jack-of-all- 
trades, blacksmith, boat-builder, carpenter, art- 
ist in filigree work, carver in wood, eager 
reader of books. 

There are no schools, yet every child of 12 
can read. In no country of Europe are so 
many books printed and sold in proportion to 
the population. А population of 76,000 scat- 
tered in many hamlets, has 12 printing presses, 
the earliest having been established in 1530; 
and about 100 books, 14 newspapers, and 8 
periodicals are produced annually. 

The civilization is a Homeric one, lived 
close to Nature. А clergyman who died four 
years ago lived to the age of 113 on $150 a 
year. 

The winter evenings are spent with each 
member of the family busy at work in the 
same room; the man shaving wool off sheep- 
skins, and making ropes and nets of hair; 
the women spinning and embroidering. There 
are wandering minstrels who gain their live- 
lihood by reciting prose or poetry. STUDENT 
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NAY, and of hearts which follow other gods 
In simple faith, their prayers arise to me, 
О Kunti's Son! though they pray wrongfully; 
For 1 am the Receiver and the Lord 
Of every sacrifice, which these know not 
Rightfully; so they fall to earth again! 
Who follow gods go to their gods; who vow 
Their souls to Pitris go to Pitris; minds 
To evil Bhüts given o'er sink to the Bháts; 
And whoso loveth Me cometh to Me. 
Whoso shall offer Me in faith and love 
A leaf, a flower, a fruit, water poured forth, 
That offering 1 accept, lovingly made 
With pious will. Whate’er thou doest, Prince! 
Eating or sacrificing, giving gifts, 
Praying or fasting, let it all be done 
For Me, as Mine. So shalt thou free thyself 
From Karmabandh, the chain which holdeth men 
To good and evil issue, so shalt come 
Safe unto Me— when thou art quit of flesh — 
By faith and abdication joined to Me! 


I am alike for all! I know not hate, 

I know not favor! What is made is Mine! 
But them that worship Me with love, I love; 
They are in Me, and I in them! 

— Bbagavad Gita, Book 1х (Sir Edwin Arnold's rendering) 


Life and Death 

N considering the changes of life and death 
as related to man, it is evident that the 
immortal principle of his complex make- 

up must be something other than his physical 
body. At death Nature begins the disintegra- 
tion of the elements of matter which compose 
the body. Even where this natural process of 
years’ duration is concentrated into an hour 
by cremation, to the friends of the departed 
he is still a reality in living thought and feel- 
ing. The bereaved parent who loses a grown- 
up child, has a tender, loving memory of-a 
new-born, helpless infant, of a toddling, prat- 
tling baby, of a thinking, growing child in 
school, of his developing adolescence, and of 
dawning maturity. "Though memory brings 
back the beloved child in a different body in 
each one of these pictures, there is the same 
deep, vital something in them all which claims 
and calls forth the parental love. This living 
something which survives the many bodies of 
the child, is the same Ego which reincarnates 
in many lives. This real something in the in- 
dividual which connects the animal nature of 
the body to the all-pervading Spirit, Madame 
Blavatsky defines as that which incarnates as 


The spiritual thinking Ego, the permanent prin- 
ciple in man, or that which is the seat of Manas. 
It is not Atma or even Atma-Buddhi, regarded as 
the dual monad, which is the individual or divine 
man, but Manas; for Atman is the universal ALL, 
and becomes the Higher Self of man only in con- 
junction with Buddhi, its vehicle, which links It 
to the individuality or divine man. . . . Soul being 
а generic term, there аге in men three aspects of 
soul: (1) the terrestrial or animal; (2) the human 
and (3) the spiritual soul: these, strictly 
speaking, are one soul in its three aspects. Now 


soul ; 


of the first aspect nothing remains after death; of 
the second, nous or Manas, only its divine essence, 
if left unsoiled survives; while the third in addi- 
tion to being immortal, becomes consciously divine, 
by the assimilation of the higher Manas. 

In its very essence it is THOUGHT, and is 
therefore called in its plurality Mânasa-putras, ог 
“ Sons of the (Universal) mind." "This individual- 
ised “Thought” is what we Theosophists call the 
real human Ego, the thinking entity imprisoned in 
a case of flesh and bones. . . . But once imprisoned 
or incarnate, their essence becomes dual; . . . One 
gravitates towards Buddhi, the other tends down- 
ward to the seat of passions and animal desires. . . . 
Yet it is the Ego, the Manasic Entity, which is held 
responsible for all the sins of the lower attributes. 


This philosophical explanation of man’s 
three-fold nature is broad enough to harmon- 
ize the conflicting views of the theologians 
and the materialists. The theological ignoring 
of the higher mind, or manasic principle, has 
been quite as misleading to humanity as the 
materialistic deification of the brain-mind. The 
teaching of vicarious atonement has obscured 
the position of the real man, or son of Mind 
who, by self-induced efforts of will, is to raise 
the natural forces of an earthly body into the 
service of his higher nature; and is also des- 
tined to make the immortal soul conscious of 
its divinity by assimilation with it. The self 
of body and the Self of Spirit can unite only 
by the intermediate alchemy of the higher 
mind which digests the experiences of earth- 
lives into individualized knowledge for the 
soul-consciousness. It is like the single acorn 
or seed which potentially contains all the pow- 
ers of the forest or field, but which must 
develop from within to become an individual- 
ized tree or stalk of grain. A man may be 
born in a highly civilized country, but if he 
wilfully refuses to think and learn, though he 
may benefit by surrounding conveniences, his 
knowledge will increase only so far as he 
makes the facts of progress his own. 

Neither education nor salvation can be oper- 
ated vicariously. The church has tao long 
cultivated ignorance by a false reverence which 
forbade prying into sacred things. ‘The real 
blasphemy of the ages has been the theo- 
logical, false, narrow and belittling concep- 
tions of the “ Sons of God” which have kept 
men from finding the kingdom of heaven 
within their own minds and hearts. Jesus 
taught that the truth would make men free 
from the bondage of sin. There is much dis- 
cussion in the modern religious press and pul- 
pit about men not wanting religion these days. 
As a matter of fact they have outgrown the 
inadequate teachings of earlier times and are 
seeking — mostly outside of the church — for 
a philosophy of life and death which shall 
give a religion broad and logical enough for 
practical everyday use. 

The: materialists, in reacting from ages of 
credulous faith and superstition, have gone to 
the other extreme. "The modern world with 
its excess of commercial and intellectual de- 


velopment shows the lack of moral balance. 


by the increase of physical, mental, and social 
diseases. Inventions have multiplied the facili- 
ties of travel, of industry, and have made 
possible a wider scope of living, in every in- 
tellectual activity which normally ought to 
strengthen the brain. But the great force of 
the manas principle is not united to the higher 
nature by altruistic effort; it is turned toward 


the selfish nature in strenuous attempts to 
accumulate things and knowledge for the 
gratification and use of the personal self. So 
that instead of a tremendous impetus for the 
world’s betterment resulting from our multi- 
plied powers and knowledge, the abnormal use 
of our material gains is shown in the increase 
of malignant diseases and insanity, in suicide 
and crime. 

The old teaching was, “to keep the heart 
with diligence, for out of it are the issues of 
life." The modern pandemonium shows how 
confused and blinded the head is without the 
harmonizing force of the heart life. There 
is no lack of brilliant intellects with many 
solutions to offer, and yet the social, indus- 
trial, and religious conditions do not improve. 
The social problem is reflected in the individ- 
ual life. Who ever thinks of going to the 
intellectual leaders with their cry for help in 
sorrow, or pain or disappointment? There are 
specialists of every kind of thing, but the suf- 
ferer instinctively knows they have nothing to 
offer for his heartache and despair and blind- 
ness. He is more or less consciously sick of 
the many counterfeits of life, but neither the 
teachers nor the preachers seem to be making 
plain the Reality. The scientific materialist in 
denying immortality and existence after death 
is thereby failing to build up for himself that 
consciousness of the eternal thought and feel- 
ing which are worthy to survive, and there- 
fore do go to make up the heaven of peace 
and restfulness which refresh the soul between 
lives. 

"As a man thinketh in his heart so is he." 
The materialist makes his life here on earth; 
and his heaven is made up of the things that 
are fit to live with him between incarnations. 
A father who selfishly shuts out the joy of 
loving and caring for his children would leave 
that part of his thought world vacant, while 
the childless citizen whose mind aspired to 
help and comfort the orphans would make 
warmth and light and sweetness in his earth 
atmosphere of thought which would fill his 
post-mortem consciousness with its fragrance. 

Mr. Judge said: “ Every thought combines 
instantly with one of the elemental forces of 
nature, becoming to that extent an entity which 
will endure according to the strength of the 
thought as it leaves the brain, and all of these 
are inseparably connected with the being that 
evoked them. There is no way of escaping: 
all we can do is to have thoughts of good 
quality, for the highest of the Saviors and 
Helpers of Humanity are not exempt from 
this law, but they ‘people their current in 
space’ with entities powerful for good alone.” 

In view of the law that every man peoples 
his " own current in space " with thought en- 
tities it is important that each one be not only 
very consciously alive mentally but that hi: 
thought entities are fit associates for the ideal 
place which he hopes for here and hereafter. 


L. R. 


EacH man feels and knows that he has an 
individuality of his own, a personal identity 
which bridges over not only the gaps made by 
sleep but also those sometimes supervening ort 
temporary lesions in the brain. This identity 
never breaks from beginning to end of life іп 
the normal person, and only the persistence 
and eternal character of the soul will account 
for it. —IVilliam О. Judge 
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 THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. H. Fussell 


: An objection that has been raised 
Question to the teachings of Theosophy in 


regard to Karma and Reincarnation is that the 
Karma of the first incarnation must have been good 
altogether, hence producing good effects only; whence 
therefore comes evil? Please explain the position 
taken by Theosophy in regard to this. 
Answer It is one of the most ancient 
teachings given in the great 
world-scriptures that duality pervades the whole 
manifested universe. As said in one of the 
sacred writings, “ Light and Darkness are the 
world’s eternal ways.” Expressed in another 
way, that which we know as life or exist- 
ence is the outcome not of spirit alone or 
matter alone but of the union of spirit and 
matter. All life as we know it, that is, mani- 
fested life, is the expression of spirit working 
through matter, or of consciousness express- 
ing itself in substance. Using the terms light, 
Spirit, consciousness, as synonymous, and as 
opposed to them, darkness, matter, substance, 
where the former prevails and is not in bond- 
age to the latter there we have what is called 
good, but where the latter prevails there is 
what is called evil. It will be seen therefore 
that the two are relative, for speaking accur- 
ately there is neither good nor bad in the 
Absolute. ` 

'The teaching of Theosophy is that through- 
out the great cycle of manifestation spirit first 
descends into matter, clothing itself with den- 
ser and denser garments until the lowest point 
of the cycle is reached and matter reigns all 
supreme. Then, however, with the impulse 
of its own nature it begins to rise again, 
gradually freeing itself from matter until it 
ascends to its own pure state of spirit unde- 
filed. The full consideration of this question 
would necessitate a volume and the student is 
referred to Madame Dlavatsky's great work, 
which is now being republished at Point Loma, 
California, The Secret Doctrine. 

Whence came the soul? What is its nature? 
Who is that being that reaps experience in 
that midworld formed of spirit and matter, 
that descends even to the lowest depths of hell 
and materiality, and ascends to the glorious 
freedom of untrammeled spirit; that is bound 
by law, yet possessing the greatest measure of 
freedom through the law? We learn from 
Theosophy that the destiny of this being, this 
divine spark of life, which in our highest 
moments we know to be ourselves, was to de- 
scend the stairway of the planes of nature 
from the world of highest spirit to that of 
densest matter, having always freewill within 
the limits of its then state of evolution, able 
to choose, to follow understandingly the pur- 
pose of the greater nature of which it was a 
part, acting thus in accord with the whole, 
or to separate its aim from that of the whole 
and seek to gratify selfish desire. 

We cannot fully grasp the full meaning of 
evil as we find it in the world, nor from our 
present standpoint understand how it first 
arose, but there is one thing that we can and 
which it is our duty to understand, namely, 
that here in life we find ourselves at the part- 
ing of the ways — the world's eternal ways — 
the ways of light and darkness. At each mo- 
ment of our lives we сап choose to follow the 
good or the evil. to follow that which is in 
consonance with the higher side of our nature, 


the divinity within, or that which gratifies the 
external man of passions and desires, to choose 
the good or the evil; and Theosophy by its 
teachings of Karma and Reincarnation gives 
a key to the understanding of our present 
position that is found nowhere else. By these 
two teachings Theosophy gives to each one the 
power to mold and fashion his life as he will. 
It shows him clearly what is the next step to 
take; it points to the path of true attainment, 
and well for us if we can see and take that 
next step. Whether or not we can under- 
stand the origin of evil, yet of this there is no 
doubt, that the true student of Theosophy may 
find if he will in these two teachings of Karma 
and Reincarnation the key by which he may 
overcome the present ills of life and through 
them solve the problem of the good and evil 
that we find in our lives today. We may not 
see how it solves the whole problem; I ven- 
ture to say we do not even know what the 
whole problem is, but it solves the immediate 
problem that now confronts us, and thus by 
actual demonstration proves itself as wise and 


true. STUDENT 
: я | 
1 Why is Theosophy so optimistic 
Question when the facts of life mostly 


point the other way? 


Answer Serious exception may be tak- 
en to the statement that the 
facts of life point away from optimism. If 
we look around at the whole of nature we 
certainly do not find any ground for pessim- 
ism, and it would manifestly be taking a false 
position to regard human life as separate from 
the life of nature as a whole. From what we 
know of ourselves it is, or should be, the high- 
est; and if it is found to be so much at var- 
iance with the rest of nature as to contradict 
the optimism of the rest of nature, should we 
not be justified in looking for some flaw which 
needs to be remedied? 

In nature the darkest of her moods, the 
most stormy and gloomy, give way at last be- 
fore the sunshine and the flowers; winter 
gives place to spring; the birds, the trees, 
the animals, the whole heavens proclaim the 
joy of life. If one were to open his heart 
to the influence of nature he could not be a 
pessimist. But aside from all this, if we have 
any true knowledge of man’s complex nature, 
pessimism is an impossibility. Pessimism is 
the result of ignorance; and furthermore, I 
venture to say that it is the result of selfish- 
ness and a sign of selfishness. No man can 
remain a pessimist whose life is spent in work- 
ing for others and seeking to bring joy to 
others; for, by so doing he will at last find 
such a deep joy in his own heart that there is 
no room nor thought for pessimism either as 
regards himself or as regards others. 

The outlook upon the world at the present 
time is certainly dark and has been for some 
hundreds of years, but with the knowledge 
that we gain from a study of Theosophy we 
come to see that all progress takes place in 
cycles; and we learn furthermore, that hu- 
manity has been for ages on a descending cy- 
cle down into the very depths of materiality. 
The lowest point of this cycle. its turning 
point, has however been reached and passed, 
and we are now on the ascending arc. With- 
in this great cycle there are smaller cycles of 
descent and ascent, cusps of brightness which 


even the ordinary student of history may mark 
through the centuries. If we find the cycles 
of depression always followed by ascents to 
higher levels all ground for pessimism is re- 
moved. More than all however, if we realize 
what is man's true nature: that he is in es- 
sence divine; that his origin is divinity, and 
that his final destiny is the attainment of 
godhood, pessimism is not only rank heresy, 
but is an utterly untenable position. I venture 
to say that if an avowed pessimist could so 
arouse himself as to work for others and for- 
get himself in that work, his pessimism would 
drop away from him as a dark cloak, and 
that he would find the spring flower of joy 
budding within his heart. STUDENT 


INQUIRER. Theosophy and its doctrines are often 


referred to as a new-fangled religion. Is it a 
religion ? 
THEOSOPHIST. It is not. Theosophy is Divine 


Knowledge or Science. 

Ing. What is the real meaning of the term? 

Turo. Divine Wisdom, Theosophia (@coco- 
фа), or Wisdom of the gods, as theogonia, 
(8coyovía), genealogy of the gods. The 
word 6eés means a god in Greek, one of the 
divine beings, certainly not “God” in the 
sense attached in our day to the term. 
Therefore it is not “ Wisdom of God,” as 
translated by some, but Divine Wisdom such 
as that possessed by the gods. The term is 
many thousand years old. 

Ing. What is the origin of the name? 

Turo. It comes to us from the Alexandrian 
philosophers, called lovers of truth, Philale- 
theians, from phil (ġà), “ loving," and ale- 
theia (dAnOea), “truth.” The name Theo- 
sophy dates from the third century of our 
era, and began with Ammonius Saccas and 
his disciples, who started the Eclectic Theo- 
sophical system. 

Ing. What was the object of this system? 

Тико. First of all to inculcate certain great 
moral truths upon its disciples and all those 
who were “lovers of the truth.” Hence 
also the motto adopted by the Theosoph- 
ical Society: “ There is no religion higher 
than truth." . . . The chief aim of the 
founders of the Eclectic Theosophical school 
was one of the three objects of its modern 
successor, the Theosophical Society, name- 
ly, to reconcile all religions, sects, and 
nations under a common system of ethics 
based on eternal verities. 

INQ. What have you to show that this is not an 
impossible dream, and that all the world's relig- 
ions are based on one and the same truth? 

THEOo. Their comparative study and analysis. 
The “ Wisdom-Religion " was one in anti- 
quity; and the sameness of primitive relig- 
ious philosophy is proven to us by the iden- 
tical doctrines taught to the Initiates dur- 
ing the MYSTERIES, an institution once 
universally diffused. “ All the old worships 
indicate the existence of a single Theosophy 
anterior to them. The key that is to open 
one must open all; otherwise it cannot be 
the right key.” ( Eclec. Phil.) —Key to Theo- 
sophy (H. P. Blavatsky) 


WE cannot understand Karma and Rein- 
carnation without a knowledge of the duality 
of human nature, and tlie Divinity of man. 

TurosopHv teaches the duality of man's 
nature, and gives the kev of Wisdom to the 
gateway of a pure life.—Katherine Tingley 
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The Path 
RDINARY thought is the 
servant of bodily mood, 
of health, of ambition, of 
greed, of a thousand capricious 
mistresses of feeling. And so 
it reaches to nothing lasting, can 
know nothing real Why not 
take it out of that servitude and 
make it at once co-worker with, 
expression of, and servant of 
high feeling? 

Feeling is irritable, say in the morning. 
Thought is therefore critical of others. 

Feeling is ambitious. "Thought is wholly 
concerned with personal advancement. 

Feeling is greedy. Thought is wholly con- 
cerned with ways of getting money. And 
so on. 

Music carries feeling to a certain height. 
What would be the thoughts thought from 
there and corresponding to those heights? We 
do not know; we have never married thought 
to that feeling. Yet it is thought from that 
level that would solve many mysteries. 

The attainment is not hard, nor needing 
much time; no extent of years, still less death. 

Compassion, altruism, cordiality, good feel- 
ing — many would place these feelings below 
(in level) the feelings inspired by music. But 
very wrongly; such feeling, carried to its 
furthest, includes and transcends any that 
music, art or poetry, or what not can inspire. 
Whoever does not believe that will at least 
admit that such feeling is of higher level than 
ambition, greed, and the other common feel- 
ings from whose basis men think, Then why 
not use it as at апу rate a stepping-stone to 
the ones that are considered higher, as a facil- 
itator for them, a making ready for their hour, 
a method of practice? Why not hand the 
salt at table with a conscious emission of good 
feeling? Why not have good fecling as it were 
on tap, continuously ready for anyone about; 
thus leaving through the path of days and 
years a trail of golden light that will help and 
give life to every other man that meets it? 

Why not put aside some moments at some 
fixed time in the day or night for the con- 
scious radiation of this from the heart through- 
out the personality and out beyond, all over 
the human field? Why not, during the hours 
of necessary mechanical or monotonous work, 
keep this feeling in the heart, shielding it, as 
it were, in an atmosphere of thought-silence, 
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making mind play in and through and about 
it, not producing the common stream of aim- 
less or injurious thought? Every such effort, 
sustained but five minutes, is a preparation 
for, a strengthening of, those special moments 
that we have agreed to set apart. 

So doing, so living, one day not far off, 
in those special moments, the Christos, the 
divine child, will be born; the field of con- 
sciousness will be lit up by a new sun; that 
state will be suddenly reached which is to 
what we now call the human, what the human 
is to the animal. 

lf there are few who in our day achieve 
this, it is simply because there are but few 
who will practise it. STUDENT 


Connexion Between Moral and 
Physical Calamities 
REAT plague epidemiés not only kill 
many people but leave their traces on 
the living, said Professor W. J. К. 
Simpson in a paper before the Royal College 
of Physicians, London. These effects are so- 
cial and psychological. Minds become over- 
wrought by the awful conditions. The norm- 
al courage, solicitude for the sick, hope and 
religious trust, which belong to the healthy 
mind, give place to intense pity, religious fan- 
aticism, and despair. Then follow panic and 
a revulsion of feeling characterized by fear, 
selfishness, heartlessness; and later still there 
may be a display of all the most sordid pas- 
sions. 

After the Dlack Death came the Flagellants, 
who marched through European cities, scourg- 
ing each other's bare backs with thongs con- 
taining sharp iron points. Epidemics of danc- 
ing mania also followed, and cruel persecu- 
tions of the Jews. 

The lecturer attributed these moral disturb- 
ances to the distress caused bv witnessing and 
experiencing the plague. But a Theosophist 
would suggest that they were, in large meas- 


ure at least, part of the plague 
itself. The Astral Light becomes 
polluted by men’s thoughts and 
habits until the sources of life 
and health are poisoned. Some 
people are attacked physically, 
others mentally. ^ Cataclysms, 
mental, physiological, and even 
social, political, and terrestrial, 
. belong to the same category. 
All are produced by severe dis- 
turbance in that invisible source for which 
modern knowledge has no name, save, per- 
haps, inaccurately enough, the “ether,” but 
which Theosophists call the “ Astral Light.” 
For this reason epidemics, moral disturbances, 
earthquakes and other calamities are always 
associated. May they cease when "the still 
small voice ” sounds again! STUDENT 


N general, all the matter visible or held in 
space still unprecipitated, has been mold- 
ed at one time or another into forms of 

all varieties, many of these being such as we 
have now no idea of. The processes of evolu- 
tion, therefore, in some departments, now go 
forward with greater rapidity than in former 
ages because both lanas and matter have ac- 
quired facility of action. Especially is this so 
in regard to man, who is the furthest ahead 
of all things or beings in this evolution. He 
is now incarnated and projected into life more 
quickly than in earlier periods when it con- 
sumed many years to obtain a ' coat of skin." 
This coming into life over and over again can 
not be avoided by the ordinary man because 
Lower Mamas is still bound by Desire, which 
is the preponderating principle at the present 
period. Deing so influenced by Desire, Maias 
is continually deluded while in the body, and 
being thus deluded is unable to prevent the 
action upon it of the forces set up in the life- 
time. These forces are generated by Manas, 
that is, by the thinking of the life-time. Each 
thought makes a physical as well as a mental 
link with the desire in which it is rooted. All 
life is filled with such thoughts, and when the 
period of rest after death is ended Manas is 
bound by innumerable electrical magnetic 
threads to earth by reason of the thoughts of 
the last life, and therefore by desire, for it was 
desire that caused so many thoughts and ig- 
norance of the true nature of things. 
WILLIAM Q. JUDGE 
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LAST SUNDAY АТ ISIS THEATER 


HE regular weekly Sunday meetings at 

Isis Theater, San Diego, are always well 

attended by those interested in the philo- 
sophy of Theosophy and the aims and objects 
of the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEO- 
SOPHICAL Society, but last Sunday evening an 
unusually large audience gathered together to 
hear an interesting address by Mr. Iverson 
L. Harris on “ Equality." Mr. Harris is al- 
ways listened to with attention and interest, 
for his addresses are marked by thought and 
research and are clothed in the language of 
natural oratory. 

As this page, though devoted to the reports 
of the meetings at Isis Theater, comprises 
space too limited to report the address in 
full, Mr. Harris’s remarks will be published 
in extenso on pages 2 and 3 of the next issue 
of this review. OBSERVER 


Some More Aspects of Modern 
Christianity 
CHRISTIANITY AND ALCOHOL 

CLERGYMAN writes in a newspaper to 
explain his view of the relation between 
Christianity and the drink question. He 
says that much harsh language is used tending 
to imply that the use of alcohol is forbidden 
to Christians and that brewers have forfeited 
the right to the Christian name. But this is 
the old heresy which regards material things 
as in themselves evil, whereas to the Christian 
religion the seat of evil lies, not in material 

things, but in the perverted will of man. 

There is not, he says, a word in the Bible 
which treats wine or strong drink as them- 
selves an evil. There are many denunciations 
of drunkenness, but not of drink. There is 
nothing in the Christian religion which forbids 
a moderate use of alcohol. The wedding feast 
of Cana and the Eucharist are mentioned. He 
recognizes the noble efforts of those who vol- 
untarily abstain in the hope of saving the vic- 
tims of intemperance, but does not regard them 
as setting a standard for average humanity. 

He is against the abolition of the drink 
traffic and in favor of its regulation. It is 
not in the interest of intemperance, but of 
temperance, that he is opposed to the pro- 
hibitive measures of the day. Christianity and 
common sense alike demand that we must 
treat men as free and responsible beings capa- 
ble of self-control and selí-knowledge. 

However good all this may be, one fecls 
it is not the best. :The brewers and distillers 
will welcome this sermon. The Churches may 
be against alcohol; they may ignore the ques- 
tion; any other attitude will be interpreted as 
favorable to it. The arguments sound like 
an apology; the position taken by Christianity 
as thus defined, is not a strong one. 

It is not possible nowadays to treat alcohol 
as an irrelevant matter, as it was in the days 
of Jesus and of the Old Testament writers. 
It has become an urgent problem. AI earnest 


people, all professed leaders, must take issuc 
one way or the other. Хо doubt some re- 
formers injure their cause by over-zeal; but 


the cause is a good one, and Christianity 


should not discourage it. If total abstention 
is necessary for some people as a help to 
others, surely Christians, and especially min- 
isters, should be among the number of such 
abstainers. 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS 

A LARGE number of clergy and ministers in 
England have, say the papers, signed a mani- 
festo intended to make clear what they under- 
stand by Christian Socialism. "They make the 
declaration in view of the widely circulated 
suggestion that the Socialism they believe in 
differs from the Socialism advocated by other 
Socialist organizations. 

_ They declare that Christian Socialism in- 
volves public ownership and management of 
the means of production, distribution, and ex- 
change, and is therefore essentially the same 
as other Socialism. They feel that this eco- 
nomic doctrine is in perfect harmony with 
their Christian faith, and that its advocacy is 
sanctioned, and indeed required of them, by 
the implications of their religion. The signa- 
tories include ministers and priests of very var- 
ious denominations. 

THE “OPEN PULPIT” POLICY 

MEMBERS of the Episcopal diocese of New 
York are protesting against the policy, in full 
force there, of opening the pulpit to preachers 
of other denominations. "They think it will 
produce chaos. Others think that if the Epis- 
copal Church cannot stand such a test, it will 
and ought to perish. 

One's sympathies incline to the protesters; 
for “ what is the use " of having a church with 
certain fixed dogmas and rules, and then in- 
viting opponents to air their views in its pul- 
pits — unless indeed it be for the purpose of 
confuting them, which is, however, evidently 
not the case?!! T. 


Poisoned Paper 
HAT becomes of the hundreds of tons 
of newspapers with which we daily 
poison, stupefy, or instruct our minds? 

The mass is not exactly paper, defining paper 
as a product of linen, any more than what is 
printed thereon is exactly literature, defining 
literature as a product of thought. A good 
deal of it is wood pulp. The stately tree 
beneath whose shade the cows picturesquely 
lie in the afternoon sun, may become degraded 
into the service of Blank's Elixir or be forced 
to tell vou about the last divorce or murder. 
Like the minds which poison, stupefy, or in- 
struct themselves in reading about these things, 
it has to reincarnate again and again. 

The information about the Elixir or the 
divorce has necessitated its being smeared with 
printer's ink, which is made of small particles 
of carbonaceous lampblack mixed with an oily 
basis. For its reigcarnation the paper mass, 


after reduction to a pulp, has to be cleaned 
of these particles. That constitutes the diffi- 
culty. The sticky oil is washed out with soap, 
and then, little by little, with much use of 
water, most of the particles can be filtered 
away on a sieve. But the paper is never quite 
as white as before. If the printers would only 
use other ink, bleaching could be employed. 

There are two obvious limits to the process. 
The pulp may be so gray that it cannot be 
used any more. Ог after a few times the 
fibers may be so broken that they cannot be 
worked up into paper. It has then a chance 
of rising in the scale of evolution, either being 
burnt and returning to nature, or being sub- 
jected to great pressure and made up into use- 
ful articles. | 

How much of, say a hundred tons of, news- 
paper stuff had better never have been printed 
andread? Ninety-nine? And how much more 
virile would be the mind of the nation if the 
time spent in reading that ninety-nine tons had 
been spent in thinking, or in reading real 
literature? STUDENT 


Romance in China 
HE Shanghai correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times gives some interesting facts 
as to the spread of Western literature 
in China. There is, it seenis, a native Commer- 
cial Press with agencies throughout the Em- 
pire. Most of its publications, either trans- 
lations or written after Western models, are 
sold at an extraordinarily low rate. There is 
a textbook on Elementary Ethics—what would 
Confucius have thought of it?— going for 
five cents; there are First Readers at ten 
cents, and handbooks on the various sciences 
for forty. Novels are also getting into de- 
mand. Already there are 220,- including 
Treasure Island, Robinson Crusoe, Ivanhoe, 
The Talisman, Les Misérables, and Sherlock 
Holmes. 
The Chinese have a little difficulty with опг 
novels. Says the correspondent: 


It must be borne in mind that our romantic and 
sentimental treatment of the relations of the sexes 
is a thing so foreign to Oriental ethics that the hero 
of the ordinary European novel appears to the 
Chinese mind as a person of perverted moral sense 
and doubtful sanity. $ 


The Chinese are not against the emotions; 
they have them in plenty. But they consider 
that to pour them out in the sentimentality 
which is the motif of our novels is a waste 
of good material. There is nothing afterwards 
to show for it. Since the most excellent and 
durable marriages can be happily arranged 
without it, why be at so much unnecessary 
emotional cost? With the same amount of 
energv, usefullv directed, vou could become 
a“ Prigcely Man ” and a benefit to the who!e 
community. The dollared man seems to them 
a bad substitute. 

Dut it is hopeless; we can never make them 
take our point of view! STUDENT 
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The Dream of the Charioteer 

These finite bodies which envelop the souls in- 
habiting them, are said to belong to Him, the 
eternal, the indestructible, unprovable Spirit who is 
in the body, wherefore, O Arjuna, resolve to fight. 
— Bhagavad Gita 

And that power which the disciple shall covet 
is that which shall make him appear as nothing 
in the eyes of men. — Light on the Path 


HE day's work was over, and the stu- 
dent sat in his tent, weary in body, but 
composed and joyful in mind, thinking 

over the events of the day, noting the mistakes 
he had made, and building and cementing a 
basis for the future upon the results of the 
derived experience. Deeply absorbed in medi- 
tation upon the realities of life, his conscious- 
ness slowly passed into the land of dreams, 
and this is what he dreamed: 

He found himself seated in a chariot and 
driving a team of restless and spirited horses. 
Before him stretched a vast plain, the horizon 
of which was hidden in a haze of golden light, 
and above gleamed a bright and glorious sun 
which filled the whole atmosphere with a vital- 
izing burnished glow, bearing with it the very 
essence of life. 

By the side of the charioteer was seated 
a radiance, an impalpable being, felt rather 
than seen, whose presence seemed to carry 
the virtue of the distant golden orb. By un- 
spoken words, the companion of the charioteer 
communicated guidance, encouragement, and 
knowledge. 

As the journey proceeded, the charioteer 
became conscious every moment of disturbing 
influences. Unseen shapes of threatening as- 
pect forced their way out of the air, and 
disturbed the driver’s power and nervous en- 
ergy. Shadowy and formless, they flitted here 
and there in myriads, so that he became aware 
that not one moment could be spared from 
the effort to hold them at bay. Now they 
settled upon one of the horses and now upon 
another, threatening to prevent the progress 
of the team. Over and over again the horses, 
possessed by these entities, almost obtained 
control, and turned upon their course in a 
vain attempt to run away. These dark and 
cloudy beings whispered of their essence into 
the inner ear of the driver so that he had to 
maintain the closest vigilance not to listen to 
them. 

The iron weight of circumstance tried to 
oppress his heart. Vague longings from a 
dead past, foolish likes and dislikes, silly re- 
grets for necessary experience, curiosity as to 
the future, criticism, the inertia which suggests 
a little rest or relaxation of endeavor, the tiny 
want of fine temper which gives a shade of 
annoyance, all these and many more became 
present when perceived, and they increased 
in size if encouraged for an instant. 

And yet, and yet, all the time there stood 
the warm and joyful sun, and all around was 
the glorious golden glow, and by the side of 
the charioteer sat the ineffable and radiant 
being, ever ready to warn and teach and help, 
and to bring into his heart the joyful calm of 
eternal power over the flitting shadows of 
darkness. ү 

And then also the teacher seated by the side 
of the charioteer pointed out to him that he 
was not alone on this great journey towards 
the sun. Near and afar he could see his 


comrades seeking the same goal, and fighting 
the forces of darkness under the same guid- 
ance. Sometimes they were before him in 
the journey, sometimes behind him, and yet 
somehow they were always by his side. Their 
stedfastness and their watchfulness were ever 
present in his heart as a part of the battle. 
His love for them was as that of brother pil- 
grims whose one endeavor was the one great 
end, and whose mutual faithfulness was the 
salvation of all. Every success called forth 
his joy, and every failure invoked his pity 
without a shade of judgment. 


Then suddenly the scene was changed. 


Horses and chariot and teacher were gone, 
and the charioteer stood alone upon the shore 
of time. АП had become one being, and the 
long journey was past. The knowledge and 
the power were now part of the very nature 
of him who had been student, and he could 
go where he would at the call of appointed 
duty. The dark forces could no longer mold 
his nature to their will. He was free. 
Facing the radiant sun and bathing his soul 
in joy ineffable he now had before him the 
great opportunity. He would go back and 
help those who were struggling on the road, 
that they too might come to know what silent 
glories are to be attained by the powers which 
lie within the human heart. He had forgotten 
himself. STUDENT 


The Mystery of Gold 

HERE is something of a mystery attach- 

ing to gold which its mere unalterability 

does not explain. In every age known 

to us it has been the symbol of all that is 

noble in human nature. The ancients, looking 

back to an age when man was still pure, 

could think of no name so fit as the Golden 
Age. 

Is its mere inoxidizability a sufficient reason? 
That might make it a symbol of permanence, 
but permanence has never been so symbolized! 
It is found in small quantities and extracted 
with difficulty. Why in the very earliest civi- 
lized ages should the difficulty have been faced? 
It is and was a medium of exchange, but why 
should that mere convenience morally ennoble 
it? It excited unlimited cupidity, but re- 
mained noble. It is yellow and sun-colored ; 
but so is brass, and so is not silver which was 
also regarded as pure and noble. 

It is unalterable, t.e. itself always; there 
certainly it does stand nearly alone. Take 
what care of them you will of them, practi- 
cally all the other metals — except silver — 
are short-lived. After a few years’ exposure 
to the air they return to nature as oxides and 
carbonates. But the metal gold remains the 
metal gold. Says Mr. Wagenen recently in 
the Popular Science Monthly: 

The coin which you hold in your hand today 
may, for all you know, have been part of the gilding 
of the dome of King Solomon’s temple in Jerusalem. 
The case of the watch in your pocket was perhaps 
taken from the mines of Spain by the early Romans, 
a thousand years before our era. The ring you gave 
your betrothed may be wrought from a lump of 
metal washed by the prehistoric miner from the 
stream beds of Rhodesia or India. 

Does the quantity of gold in the hands of 
mankind change much from age to age? At 
first shot the answer will be, yes: but it is 
not certain. The crop for the year 1906 was 
674 tons, in bulk about a ten-foot cube. The 


average increase in the crop for a century 
appears to have been about 5 per cent. 

But coins are steadily wearing out; so are 
rings. A good quantity of gold disappears 
into teeth, and is used up in photography, 
gilding, and so on. Moreover the metal is 
volatile. Careful investigation has lately shown 
that a leaf of silver foil, suspended under a 
glass bell over gold, gains in weight at the 
gold’s expense, becomes in fact gold-plated. 
The evaporation is almost immeasurably slow, 
but not quite. But when archaeologists have 
learned the real antiquity of some of the ruins 
they study and to which they assign an an- 
tiquity of some very few thousand years, they 
may, if they are also chemists, think it pos- 
sible that gold has actually thus disappeared. 
Old races, too, like the Aztecs, may have 
buried gold to preserve it from invaders, and 
there must be very much of the metal here 
and there on the ocean floors. 

There is no reason to think we are near 
the end of the supply. And there is some 
reason to think that gold, under certain cir- 
cumstances, grows. Certain chemists are even 
now searching for the soil of its roots, its seed, 
its parentage, and the kind of irrigation 
necessary ! STUDENT 


Water Power Replaces Coal for 
Railroads 

Г Austria the increasing cost of coal has 

led to plans for using electricity generated 

by waterpower on the State railroads in 
the Alps. It is fortunate that the very moun- 
tains which make such a demand on power 
should also furnish it so abundantly. The 
State is hurrying to secure the available water- 
power for this purpose before the private 
manufacturers have taken it all. 

In Germany there has been an agitation for 
making all water-powers a State monopoly, 
but the cost of such an acquisition would be 
enormous. The policy is therefore rather to 
encourage private power companies (for gen- 
erating electricity by water-power), but to 
place them under great restrictions preventive 
of monopoly and abuse of privilege. The 
power companies in Baden have to return to 
the power consumer all profits over a certain 
percentage, special tariffs are forbidden, and 
State and Local Government requirements 
have to be preferred. It is hoped that this 
development, under wise restraint, will com- 
pensate the lack of coal and open a new indus- 
trial era. T. 


Electric Illumination 

Ww ЧАТ may turn out to be an important 

improvement in illumination consists in 

passing a high tension electric dis- 
charge through rarified gas contained in a 
glass tube which is provided with a means of 
automatically maintaining the necessary inter- 
ior gas-pressure. The light of a tube filled 
with nitrogen is of a rich golden color, and 
with carbonic dioxide a whitish blue. The 
latter has a remarkable power of revealing 
tinted surfaces in daylight colors, rendering 
it especially suitable for artistic work in long 
evenings. The light intensity is directly pro- 
portional to the voltage, instead of the fourth 
power thereof as in filaments. Hence the light 
is much steadier. The cost of erection and 
maintenance is stated to be much less with 
equal light than for incandescent lamps. J. 
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Thor and the Midgard Serpent: --- 
Version from the Edda 
NCE upon a time, at a fest- 
ive gathering, the Asa-gods 
decided that all the pow- 
ers admitted to the peace-alliance 
ought to show their veneration 
by feasting them at least once a 
year. The casting of lots showed 
that the sea-giant, ріг, was to be 
the first host of the gods, and 
Thor was sent to notify him. Ægir 
did not refuse but, offended by 
the authoritative tone of the mes- 
sage. he wished to show his indig- 
nation and so told Thor that his 
kettles were not large enough to 
make all the mead that would be 
required for such an occasion, al- 
though Thor might be able to pro- 
vide him with one of larger size. 
This done, the gods would be wel- 
comed and feasted at the time of 
the vear when the flax was har- 
vested. 

Such a kettle was not to be 
found in Asgard, but Tyr called 
to his mind that his stepfather, 
the giant Hymer, had one. It 
was a dangerous endeavor, how- 
ever. to try to get it, as the eyes 
of this giant had a destructive 
power when looking in wrath on 
any object. But Thor was ready 
for the adventure, and so the two 
gods departed on their errand. . 

Arriving at the home of the gi- 
ant they were heartily greeted with 
the horn of welcome by Туг» 
mother. Hymer himself was out 
hunting. The hall was immense 
and the roof sustained by mighty stone pillars, 
on one of which eight kettles were hanging, 
among them the one sought for. 

In the evening, when Hymer was expected 
home, Tyr’s mother requested the gods to hide 
behind the stone pillar with the kettles. Soon 
Hymer appeared. His wife greeted him with 
the joyful news that their son at last had come 
to visit them. The giant looked pleased, but 
when hearing that Thor, the friend of men, 
accompanied him, his eye became dangerous. 
“Look at that pillar, there they are,” advised 
his wife. He looked, the mighty pillar burst 
in pieces, the kettles fell and were broken, all 
except the largest. Now the giant was harm- 
less, aS it took some time before a repeated 
discharge of the power of his eye could take 
place. The gods came forth and, after having 
scanned Thor, Hymer found it safest to give 
them a friendly welcome. Three oxen were 
prepared for supper and of these Thor con- 
sumed two for himself. 

In the morning Thor proposed a fishing tour 
and asked Hymer what he used to bait the 
hooks. Hymer, who had a herd of gigantic 
and ferocious bulls, said: “ 1f thou darest, go 
to my herd and take thy bait." Soon Thor re- 
appeared with the head of a black bull and 
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Hymer looked very grim. Out in the sea they 
began their fishing, and after a while Thor 
felt a heavy pull upon his line. The Midgard 
Serpent had devoured the head of the bull. 
At this time he was already a monster of fear- 
ful size, though not at all as large as he finally 
will be. Thor hauled in the rope, in spite of 
the efforts of the serpent, until he had the 
head out of the water. One of his hands held 
the rope; the other caught the hammer from 
his Girdle of Strength and with it gave the 
serpent a blow on the head. It was a heavy 
blow; the serpent howled and weltered so 
that its groans resounded from the very depths 
and the whole earth shook. However, it fin- 
ally pulled itself loose and sank again into the 
sea. [One version says that Hymer cut the 
rope and thus liberated the serpent, but all 
agree that the serpent was set free.] 

At home again, the giant expressed his wish 
to see other proofs of Thor’s strength, so he 
announced that one of them should carry the 
large kettle out of the hall. Tyr tried in vain 
several times, then Thor lifted the kettle over 
his head and went away, Tyr going with him. 
As they did not return, Hymer grew uneasy 
and hurried out, calling the giants to his 
aid. The fight ended in all the giants being 


killed, while the gods returned to 
Asgard in safety with the kettle. 


The Midgard Serpent came to 
life at the end of the Age of Peace. 
Gullveig (the golden stream) and 
Loke (the fire), both related to 
the giants, were admitted to As- 
gard and to Midgard, the world 
of men. When the gods, how- 
ever, perceived that innocence 
and peace were threatened by the 
secret work of Gullveig, she was 
burned. But her heart would not 
burn, and Loke found it in the 
ashes and devoured it. After a 
time he gave birth to a serpent, 
which was thrown into the sea 
and there grew with fearful speed. 
Soon it was the greatest monster 
in the sea and in the course of 
ages will circle round the whole 
Midgard. It grows as fast as 
evil grows on earth and will be 
full grown when corruption has 
reached its culmination and the 
destruction of the world is near. 
Then, in Ragnarok, the “ Twilight 
of the Gods,” as it is translated, 
he will receive the second, dead- 
ly blow of Thor’s hammer, though 
at the same time Thor is to be 
killed by the poison of the serpent 
and, after retreating nine steps, 
is to fall dead to the ground. 

Gullveig's thirst for life was so 
great that after being burned she 
soon was reborn. When the god 
Heimdall wandered over the earth, 
carrying the sacred runes from 
place to place, she caine in his 
tradi with her profane and destructive runes, 
spreading with them evil among men. Once 
more she was burned, again Loke devoured 
her heart, this time giving birth to the Fenris- 
wolf. 

A third time she was reborn and burned. 
A third time Loke by devouring the heart gave 
birth to a monster, this time Leikin, the pesti- 
lence, who became queen of the spirits of 
illness. 

This is the tale of Thor's fishing, and ot 
the Midgard Serpent, and the mighty things 
that will transpire in that day when the old 
order of things passes away, as given in con- 
densed form from the Edda — a subject which 
has been beautifully, though not mystically, 
handled by a modern poet, Longfellow. The 
cut represents the battle between Thor and the 
Midgard Serpent and with rare boldness and 
sympathy the theme has been handled by the 
sculptor. May its lesson sink into our hearts! 
The marvelous symbology of all the old Norse 
tales of gods and giants, of the forces of light 
and of darkness, of the doom of men and na- 
tions forewrit by their own past deeds, is as 
a book of revealings to those who can read. 
and who know something of the soul's laws. 
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Fragments of an Old Spanish Record 
(Translated by a Student) 

HAD been for some time trying to get out 
of a swamp and at last came to the 
edge of it where I observed that two 

paths met. They led in opposite directions 
and for a short way seemed much alike, with 
trees and flowers at the sides and with occa- 
sional high arches, like gateways, spanning 
them. One, however, continued smooth and 
inviting for a somewhat greater distance than 
the other, in which I could see, not far off, 
sharp flints strewn along, and briers instead 
of roses at the edge. It had, moreover, a 
familiar look, although as I had never been 
in that part of thé country before I did not 
suppose that I had ever seen it. Looking 
closer I saw, very far in the distance, what 
seemed to be a mountain, with a faint glow as 
of a light half way up the side. А purple 
haze softened the outlines, but I supposed this 
to be an atmospheric illusion due to the inter- 
vening space. The other path, after a little 
way, became lost or obscured and, I judged, 
led into some valley. There was a fascina- 
tion about the mountain and the strange glow 
and so I took the road at the end of which 
it was. 

I soon found, to my surprise — for while 
struggling in the bog I had thought myself 
entirely alone — that I was one of a large 
company. While all, like myself, seemed to 
be bent on reaching the mountain, with few 
exceptions they were industriously working 
together to clear away the flints, stones and 
other stumbling-blocks in the path, and to 
level the rough places. Some were engaged in 
pulling up the brambles at the edge, replacing 
them with roses and soft beds of violets. А 
number of those who were not helping, say- 
ing that they found the work hard and uninter- 
esting, dropped behind and were lost sight of. 

I asked one of the company to tell me what 
they were doing and he said that they were, 


Who obeys the gods, to htm will they give ear, 
him will they advise.— Homer, The Iliad 


like myself, trying to reach the mountain in 
the distance. I remarked that they would 
reach it sooner to dispense with this garden- 
ing and road-making and bend their energies 
upon getting ahead, but was told that the only 
condition of their being permitted to reach the 
mountain at all was the one they were ful- 
filling — to leave the path as level and beauti- 
ful as possible behind them. “ More than 
that,” said one of them, “ we have to work 
together in doing it, and peaceably.” “It is 
not like any other work,” the Leader says, 
“and we know that it so, for if any part of 


HE who does not practice altruism; he who is not 

prepared to share his last morsel with a weaker 
or poorer than himself; he who neglects to help his 
brother man, of whatever race, nation or creed, when- 
ever and wherever he meets suffering, and who turns 
a deaf ear to the cry of human misery—is no 
Theosophist.— Н. P. Blavatsky 


it is done in the wrong spirit, it undoes itself 
the moment one’s back is turned and then we 
have to do it all over again.” “And besides,” 
added a third, “even if we could reach the 
mountain by leaving the path just as we found 
it we would not do so, for we do not want 
to leave the least thing to discourage those 
who will come later.” It was a queer com- 
pany, and as someone pointed out the Leader 
to me I rushed up to her, asking her to let 
me help with the tremendous load she was 
carrying. She said kindly, a little to my sur- 
prise, for I had been allowed to think always 
that my services were valuable, “ Suppose you 
go back and help the others.” 

I did so but found the work trying. Some 
were always stumbling into holes or getting 
scratched on thorns because they didn’t use 
their eyes, while I, who had, as I learned 
later, been on that road before but had for- 
gotten it, went along for a while without апу 


trouble at all. I tried to show some of them 
the pitfalls, but they misunderstood my efforts. 
But, for that matter, my own help could not 
have had much value, as will appear, and the 
harder I tried to make it valuable in the eyes 
of the Leader the less I succeeded. 

At last, when I thought some of them were 
saying what I took to be very untrue things 
about me, I dropped the work entirely and 
rushed forward again to the Leader, knowing 
I had not done the duty assigned me but think- 
ing that if I explained to her fully about the 
stupidity and unreasonableness of the others, 
that would answer the purpose as well. She 
heard me patiently, although I could see that 
the recital made her very weary, and then 
said, “ So you didn't fall into any of the pit- 
falls?" I had supposed that a matter for con- 
gratulation, but from her manner it didn’t 
seem to be. Then she added, “ Why don’t you 
stand up?" I do not pretend to interpret the 
words. I am simply writing down what was 
said. To me they were perfectly meaningless 
at the time, for my strong straight carriage and 
correct walk had always been with me a source 
of modest pride. The Leader put her hand on 
my forehead and affectionately pushed it a 
little back so that she could look squarely into 
my face. She herself was very tall In a 
moment she said, reflectively, “If you were 
absolutely sincere—" “Oh, I am, I am,” I 
cried eagerly, as she paused, “ Try me, only 
try me." She paused again. “Very well,” 
she said finally, “but I shall not be beside 
you when you will think you need me most.” 

We were at that moment approaching one 
of the gigantic arched gateways that at inter- 
vals spanned the path, and I suddenly found 
myself quite alone. Whether I had passed 
through the archway without knowing it, 
whether the Leader and her companions had, 
or whether I had been mysteriouslv trans- 
ported to another place altogether I have no 
idea. АП I know is, the region was cool 
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and semi-mountainous, with an abundance of 
flowers in a few sunny, low places. I had not 
time to observe it closely for almost at once 
there half crawled, half lunged, out of a cave 
in the mountain side the most frightful crea- 
ture I had ever beheld. I am not permitted 
to describe it, so will only say that in a flash 
all my assurance forsook me and I fled in 
terror, in and out among the winding and 
rocky passes, often stumbling, only to pick 
myself up badly bruised and in an agony of 
fear as I felt the Creature's fetid breath upon 
me. 
deep inlet from some near-by sea. Ап enor- 
mous raft was floating upon it and I plunged 
into the water. But the raft, as I climbed 
upon it, shook as with a convulsion. I looked 
back at the shores. I felt the the hot breath 
on me again and, as the raft was once more 
hurled by the disturbed 
water against the bank, 
I leaped from it. But 
the ground beneath my 
feet was heaving with 
earthquake. I looked 
up and saw, or thought 
I saw, at a little dis- 
tance from me, the 
Leader, and I cried out 
to her in agony, * Save 
me, save me, will you 
not save me?" She 
did not see me, or if 
she did made no reply, 
but slowly turned her 
back upon me. 

A time passed, whe- 
ther a second or two or 
many years I have no 
idea, but at any rate 
when it passed I was 
conscious of standing 
on firm and solid ground in the midst of an 
old and very beautiful country, and looking 
down at a crumpled heap at my feet — which 
I recognized to be myself; the Thing was 
mouthing over it. In an instant, immense as 
the Creature was, I had it by the throat, al- 
though its size would have made no differ- 
ence, as my will had barely touched it when 
it fell to the earth lifeless. Fear had entirely 
left me; in fact, I did not think about it at 
all. I then saw the Leader coming toward 
me with a great kindness in her face. “ What 
a pity," she said, “that you did not strangle 
it at the start and save all that time.” I felt 
reproached although I knew that the coward- 
ice had belonged only to the dead part lying 
there. 

“What is it — this Creature?” I asked. 

“You ought to know,” was the reply, “ you 
helped create it. It has a certain vile inner 
life of its own, yes, but the body of it was 
formed out of the thoughts of —" she looked 
at me as if dreading to go on. 

“Did J form it?" I asked, in dread to hear 


the reply. 
“You did." 
" But —" I was trying to recall if any 


thoughts of mine had ever been as horrible as 
that. 

* Pride and self-will," the Leader went on, 
“conceit and vanity, jealousy, anger and sus- 
picion — are they not as vile?” 

“ But had І no good thoughts? — " 


Soon I came to what seemed to be a · 


“Yes, many, but only at times. Yet it was 
these that built up this body you now have 
and which gave you the strength to kill the 
Creature.” 

“Tell me,” I said, “must everyone meet 
this Creature?” 

“That depends,” she said. “ Everyone who 
has had a share in building a body for it will 
some time meet it, but not all will meet it now.” 

“ Then it will have other bodies?” 

" Many others — until men learn mot to 
build them." 

“But why did I have to meet it now? 
Others do not." 

“You challenged it," she said. 

“Tell me," I begged, "only one thing more. 
Its body is dead. May it not be that something 
of its evil inner life is killed too, or, if not 
that, then weakened? Will not the battle 


THE MUSEUMSBRÜCKE IN OLD NÜRNBERG 


А very truism, when uttered by a Teacher, has a deeper 
meaning for which the student must seek, but which he will 
lose if he stops to criticise and weigh the words in mere 
ordinary scales.— William 9. Fudge 


for the next who challenges it be a little 
easier?” 

“Yes,” said the Teacher, “it will be.” I 
saw a look of youth and loveliness come over 
her face, and I thought of the Comrades of 
that old march, not as before with an eye to 
their slips and failings and with a mind to 
help them providing only that I could do it 
my way, but with a great love welling out of 
my heart that transfused them as with a gold- 
en light and transfigured them as they rose 
in memory, until they seemed like gods. 

The mountain was just ahead. The light 
in its side shone clear, with seven sides, and 
I saw that the purple glow about it was a part 
of it and not an illusion due to distance as I 
had supposed at first. 

“You may go ahead if you like,” said she, 
“ They will receive you.” 

* No, no," I pleaded. “Not that. Let me 
go back with you. See, thousands upon thou- 
sands are entering the path and, level as we 
have made it, they slip and suffer. And see — 
there are children among them. Don't you 
want me? Don't you need me? Will vou not 
try me again? I can surely some time learn to 
help." 

“Yes,” she said, “ You can learn to help 
now. But so many years have been lost." 
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Jottings and Doings 
(From a Student's Note Book) 

N a notable speech made recently before 
the British Association, London, by a dis- 
tinguished man of science, Professor H. 

E. Armstrong, some remarks were made anent 
the woman question which furnish material 
for profitable reflection. Referring to the ever- 
increasing number of women who invade the 
business and professional world, the speaker 
pointed out that there has been in many cases 
a corresponding neglect of natural duties and, 
in consequence, a growing incompetency in 
their performance. He quite reasonably asks 
why, if men are required to give evidence of 
their ability to provide for a home, women 
should not be willing to prove themselves com- 
petent to fulfil their proper duties therein, de- 
claring that the foundations of the home and 
of national life are be- 
ing undermined by the 
present tendency of wo- 
men to disregard their 
domestic — responsibili- 
ties. While there will 
have to be a readjust- 
ment of ideas on both 
parts as to the duties 
of men and. women in 
the true home, it is un- 
questionably a fact that 
women have strayed 
from middle lines in 
their efforts to be free . 
from the age-old super- 
stitions which have en- 
slaved them so long. 
It was inevitable that 
at the first loosening of 
the fetters the pendu- 
lum should swing be- 
yond the point of equi- 
librium and result in incongruous and even 
grotesque exhibitions, but as inevitably it will 
swing back again, at last to seek and find the 
perfect balance. 

Katherine Tingley has said again and again 
that in the home women as a whole have their 
greatest opportunity, both for the unfoldment 
of their own highest powers of mind and heart 
and for service of the race. That so many 
seek other fields for their best efforts simply 
reveals that as yet a true conception of the 
sacredness of the home has not been grasped. 

“My present object," said Professor Arm- 
strong, “is to file a petition on behalf of the 
weaker sex, man, a frail creature and almost 
absolutely dependent upon woman's will and 
ways ” — words said in humor, possibly, but 
with a deep meaning, read between the lines. 

Little by little, year by year, the barriers 
are being torn down and facts heretofore ob- 
scured are coming boldly forward into the 
light of day. The folly of one-sided views is 
becoming more and more apparent, and by the 
time the search-light of Theosophy is turned 
upon the * woman-question " the old stock 
bugaboos that have fought it out with each 
other so many years — “neglected man” on 
the one hand, and “ woman's oppressed past ” 
on the other — will be scared completely away 
and we will suddenly discover that there is 
no “woman question" at all, and never has 
been in the old sense. The question really is 
that of the inalienable rights of the Soul. 
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The Enchanted Island 

INBAD the Sailor! How many boys 

and girls have flown with him over 

enchanted lands and seas, seated on 
the broad back of that tremendous bird, 
the roc! Sinbad the Sailor is not the only 
one to know of enchanted islands, for en- 
chanted islands exist today, as well as in 
days of yore, and so do magic birds. 

I know of an enchanted island, with 
rugged mountain-peaks and deep valleys. 
A high sea-wall guards it on the side of 
the'setting sun. This sea-wall has been 
carved and fretted by the waves into mag- 
ical caverns. The walls of these glow 
with tints of coral, emerald and amethyst. 
The high vaulted ceilings are supported 
by pillars fantastically carved and hung 
with colors like a tapestry. On the high- 
est mountain-top of this enchanted island 
stand snow-white palaces with jeweled 
domes and towers that sparkle and shine 
from sunrise to sunset. Even when the 
shadow of night has fallen they still glow, 
for light is within them. 

Nestled down in the valleys of the en- 
-~ chanted island are tiny homes. Some are 
round and green; and like birds’ nests, 
are hidden for sweet security in a bower 
of shrubbery. Others dot the hillsides, 
white and shining, as the tiny sailboats that 
flit like snowy butterflies over the turquoise 
blue sea. In the snow-white palaces all the 
' children go to school, and they learn their 
lessons, dance and sing under the magic domes. 

Like all the happiest people who ever lived 
in the world the people of this enchanted is- 
land have a Queen whom they love and serve. 
It is the dearest wish of the heart of this 
Queen- Teacher that all the people in the world 
shall be happy, good and useful; and espe- 
cially that all children shall be as happy as the 
little princes and princesses of the palace 
school. All the people of the enchanted island 
have promised to help make this beautiful 
wish come true! Even the very tiniest baby 
princes and princesses lisp “ Happy, happy!” 
the very first word! 

So every morning a band of Queen's Help- 
ers sally forth from the snow-white palace on 
the hill, to make a pilgrimage of joy to the 
neighboring kingdom, carrying the messages 
of their Queen. As they pass down the royal 
avenue, the stately palms sweep their long 
plumed leaves to the ground in gracious salu- 
tation, and from palm to palm passes a soft 
murmuring sound:God speed! Then away 
they go, through the snow-white portal, across 
the Queen's highway, till they come to the lit- 
tle gateway of the Whispering Path. Such a 
sweet green shady little path, where the leaves 
with silken rustle whisper all day long of fairy 
revels by moonlight; and on the grass. glitter- 
ing in the sun, are stretched the fairy pavil- 
ions. Then the path suddenly widens out into 
a broad sunny garden, with fair maidens trip- 
ping all about, who tend the trees and flowers 
with loving care like the dryads of olden time. 


ANOTHER GLIMPSE OF SANTA CLAUS IN 
LOMALAND, 1907 


A SONG OF THE FUTURE 
Sidney Lanier 

AIL fast, sail fast, 

Ark of my hopes, Ark of my dreams; 
Sweep lordly o'er the drownéd Past, 
Fly glittering through the sun's strange beams; 
Sail fast, sail fast. 
Breath of new buds from off some drying lea 
With news about the Future scent the sea: 
My brain is beating like the heart of Haste: 
I'll loose me a bird upon this Present waste; 
Go trembling song, 
And stay not long; Oh stay not long; 
Thou'rt only a gray and sober dove, 
But thine eye is faith and thy wing is love. 


They wave a joyous greeting to the Queen's 
helpers as they pass, for they too belong to 
her happy realm. 

Still on they go to the brow of a hill. They 
see the calm waters stretch far below them. 
Across the water against the sky is a curving 
line of mountains, all glowing pink and silver; 
with peaks, like fingers, ever pointing upward, 
saying: " Be happy, be happy! Look up!" 
Then begins the steep and rugged descent of 
the hill to the sea. Merry little rabbits with 
cottony tails whisk through the stubble hard 
by; bright-cyed squirrels peep shyly from 
their holes; and lazy lizards blink on the 
stones. А yellow-throated meadow-lark hops 
upon a bush, and clearly chirps his cheerful 
little note; a mother quail hurries her large 
brood of downy nestlings across the path; an 
unseen linnet blithely carols a song as pure and 
free as a gushing mountain brook: a silver- 
voiced mocking bird whirrs by singing as he 
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flies. So the rugged way is ended, and 
the road dips into a hollow, where a tiny 
home is hidden. The children run out to 
wave a greeting, the chickens cluck noisily 
and the proud strutting rooster crows a 
welcome. There is a sudden whiff of ex- 
quisite fragrance, and orange trees appear, 
dark shadowy green, all hung with gold- 
en fruit and creamy blossoms. High on 
one side looms a green hillside. Under 
the shady rocks delicate ferns peer forth 
shyly. Near them spring up clusters of 
shooting-stars, lavender and pink tipped 
like the distant mountains. Farther on 
the grass is spangled with golden violets, 
that lift their wee faces proudly to the 
golden sun. The crimson flowers of the 
jewel-weed glow like rubies against the 
green hillsides, which the Indian paint- 
brushes mark with spots of flame color. 

Soon the little green glade ends. Then 
comes an open space; after that—the sea. 
Far away across the water is a city, spread 
like a magic carpet on the shore. То this 
city the Queen's helpers are going. Float- 
ing on the calm blue water is a great sea- 
bird awaiting them. They mount his broad 
back, his great heart gives a deep thump 
thump, and he rises on his wings over the 
silvery waters. Far below them circle the 
graceful seagulls; they meet Grandfather 
Pelican sailing majestically through the 
air; they hear the flapping of the wild ducks' 
wings as they skim along close to the water, 
and the long swishing sound as they glide back 
to the home they love; they see the watchful 
long-legged crane fishing near an upright pile. 
The porpoises and dolphins tumble over each 
other in sport, like schoolboys playing leap- 
frog; the small black whale rises to the sur- 
face; and seals lift their doglike heads to 
watch the sea-bird's stately flight. As they 
near the city. tall masts of ships rise out of 
the pearly mist, and as the sea-bird poises in 
his flight, and swoops gently downward, the 
sound of music is wafted to their ears from 
the great white man-o'-war resting at peace in 
the quiet harbor. 

Then the enchantment ceases and the hum 
of the city closes round them. But the Queen's 
helpers carry the magic in their hearts all 
through the day as they go about spreading 
her messages. In the evening the sea-bird 
comes again, to bear them back, through the 
golden sunset glow, to the enchanted island. 

Would you not like to find your way to this 
island of enchantment? STUDENT 


THE Roosevelt dam, which is now in the course of 
construction near Phoenix, Arizona, will be one of 
the greatest dams in the world when it is completed. 
It is being built across the gorge in the Apache 
mountains through which Salt River runs. It will 
fertilize nearly 34 million acres of desert land, will 
be 270 feet high and will hold three times as much 
water as the Assuan dam on the Nile. The 2000 
people living in the little town of Roosevelt will 
have to move away. as the town is in the valley just 
above the dam, and as the water backs up, the town 
site will be covered.—Erchange 
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After the Rain 
HE garden plants had never 
forgotten the delightful time 
they had on Century Plant's 
birthday last summer. Several had 
wondered if there was not another 
birthday to be celebrated, but no 
one remembered his own. 

Then the rain came. O, how de- 
licious a feast! Every plant in the 
garden had his share, even to the 
tiniest blade of grass. 

How they spread out wide their 
arms in great satisfaction! how 
they drank and drank the delicious 
drops! How they bathed their 
leaves’ glossy green! All was 
silence in the garden except the 
pouring and the splashing of the 
warm rain. 

The next day when the sun came 
out he looked on a new world. 
Why! Could this possibly be the 
same garden? There were smiles 
on the face of the dryest old bush. 
The trees with heads a little to one 
side, held out their arms to the sun 
saying: “ Look how clean we аге!” 
You could not help smiling back 
at them; they looked for all the 
world as if they were just strain- 
ing themselves to keep from laughing aloud. 

Little dainty Pink Geranium, who had been 
so faithful, blooming all through the dry 
season, stood there smiling with tears of joy 
in her eyes. There was peace resting over 
the garden, and the sun beamed. But under 
the ground there was great commotion. The 
earth fairies rushed back and forth storing the 
water. Little rootlets were busy everywhere, 
planning and whispering. Flowers, flowers, 
flowers, seemed to be their only thought. 

“ Friends,” said Mr. Yucca Palm, "let us 
give thanks for this great rain." 

“Т am with you," said Pampas Grass, 
“ Good idea! How ever came you to think 
of such a thing, Yucca? " 

" O, you know rain has always been very 
precious to my people, and having lived so 
long with the Indians in the deserts, we have 
learned how to be grateful to heaven for the 
good gift." 

Birds were now dispatched to all corners 
of the garden to tell about Yucca's proposi- 
tion which was received with great favor. 

When all were ready the Meadow-Lark 
choir sang a hymn so full of grateful thanks 
that it seemed to all as if their own hearts 
had had a voice. 

Then Yucca said: “Нап to the mighty 
clouds from which comes the blessed rain! 
When we see you gathering we rejoice. When 
we see your brother the sweet gray fog walk- 
ing over the ocean towards us, we make readv 
to welcome him. "Thanks to the master of 
the clouds who gave them the sweet water. 
Thanks to the Sun who lent his sky to the 
water-clouds. Thanks to the Wind who helped 
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to move them hither. "Thanks to every little 
drop who falls on each little blade! We will 
try to serve by using these gifts, that we may 
grow to fulfil the purpose for which each 
Опе rose from the seed." 

Then Miss Mocking Bird with one of her 
sisters sang a duet called “ Ode to the Rain." 

“Tell us something more about the Indians, 
Yucca," said Pampas Grass. 

“ My ancestors knew and shared the hard- 
ships of the Indians and helped them as 
well as they could, They learned how to 
get enough water from the dry earth and air 
to live on, and even grow fruit which they 
gave to the Indians." 

'* Father Yucca, what makes rain?" asked 
Calla Lily. 

“ Sacrifice, child!" answered Yucca. 

“T have heard that the trees made it come," 
said Yerba Santa. 

"I too have heard that," replied Sage. 
* Yerba Santa and I lived on this hill in the 
old dry days when there were no Ràja Yoga 
people and no garden here. Once I heard 
someone say that if we only had trees there 
would be more rain." 

“But Yucca said that rain comes from sac- 
rifice, and he must certainly know," said Calla 
Lily. 

“Well, well, children!” said Pampas Grass. 
“Let us settle the question once for all. Send 
one of our birds to the oldest Cactus living 
in the south cañon to ask him what makes 
the rain come. Then send another bird to 
the little round rock in the north cafion, the 
one which the birds use for sharpening their 
bills, and let him ask the same question.” 
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All agreed to this, the birds flew off, and 
after a short time returned. 

“What did Old Cactus answer?" asked 
Pampas. 

“When I asked him what makes the rain 
come, he said: ‘ The trees, bless their hearts.’ " 

" What did the round rock say?" asked 
Pampas. “He murmured, * Sacrifice, " an- 
swered the second bird. 

“There is a Raja Yoga girl in the garden," 
suggested Heliotrope. 

“ Birds, fly and call her to us that she may 
be our judge," cried all the plants. 

She came and sat among them and they 
told her about the question which puzzled 
them. She understood and spoke to them as 
if they had been her own playmates. 

“Some years ago," she told them, “ there 
lived on this hill only Yerba Santa, Sage, and 
Cactus with their households, and they all 
looked old and dry. No trees could grow be- | 
cause they died from thirst and heat when 
they were tiny babies. Then some Raja Yoga 
people came. They could have lived where 
the earth was already prepared with beautiful 
trees and gardens, but they sacrificed that." 

“I begin to understand now,” said Pampas. 

“They planted baby trees and sacrificed 
time and labor early and late to water the 
little trees until they had grown big and strong 
and together could attract the rain. "That is 
also the way in which we Ràja Yoga children 
are taken care of and guided how to grow 
right, until we are sure enough to do right 
by our selves. Then we shall help all the peo- 
ple to have the flower and fruit of happv lives. 
I am so glad to be a Raja Yoga girl." YLVA 
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THE extremes to which so- 
called free-thought goes give 
occasion for the party of re- 
action to use some very plaus- 
ible arguments for their case. 
But such “ free-thought " is not really free, 
for it has thrown off some of the religious 
dogmatism only to put on that of current 
scientific theory. | : 
Thus the head of a dogmatic religious asso- 
ciation delivers an address in which he says: 


The Church 
Throws a 
Boomerang 


The error I refer to consists in believing that 
everything, even the most fundamental verities, must 
be subject to evolution. ... 

То live, these people tell us, is to evolve. Exactly 
so; but it is also to endure. If we take evolution 
in its primitive and biological sense, it implies a 
change; but it also implies something unchanging. 
In the hypothesis of Darwin . . . we find that the 
evolution of a species is only intended to effect its 
conservation; that is to say, to safeguard certain 
essential organs which can never be changed. (Тгапѕ- 
lation in Literary Digest.) 


Very well; what are the “ fundamental 
verities ” not subject to evolution? Undoubt- 
Only the edly we should find, if we 
Manifested а pressed the question, that the 
“Fundamental speaker included under this 
Unity” head certain dogmas of his 
church. Тһе fundamnetal 
verities may not be subject to change, but 
man’s attempts to formulate them are. We 
have here the controversy between progress 
and conservatism; both essential concomitants 
of our well-being, but each capable of being 
misapplied in favor of a wrong cause. 

The speaker also quotes someone who said 
that people mistake the short moments during 
which they live for an age. This argument is 
of course double-edged. For, if it is intended 
to show that the authority of the medieval 
church is older and more settled than that of 
modern speculation, it equally well shows that 
medievalism is a mere passing phase in com- 
parison with the ages before and after. Let 
us by all means apply the saying, and compare 
the brief history of the emergence of modern 
civilization from the ruins of the past, and its 
partial recovery of some of the forgotten 
knowledge, with ancient Egypt, whose monu- 
ments and cities, which were 
tending towards decay even 
in the time of Herodotus, still 
strike modern engineers with 
awe and wonder. Conserva- 
tism and tradition may be valuable, but they 
do not bid us anchor ourselves in the bogs of 
medievalism. Let the church bring out its 
past by all means, but we advise it not to 
dig too deep! 


Search all 
History for the 
Manifestation 
o the Divine 


No. 24 


Theosophy teaches conservatism of a kind 
sane and true. But the past to which it 
looks is older than medievalism, far older than 
the Christian era. It calls upon man to look 
back to the great races of old from which 
he is sprung, and to forecast his own future 
possibilities by the measure of their achieve- 
ments. It does not bid man conserve his 
errors, but points him to a deeper source of 
truth within himself. That which is change- 
less in man lies deeper than opinion and fash- 
ion of thought. 

. As an example of an eternal verity to be 
conserved, let us take the Golden Rule — to 
treat vour neighbor as you would be treated 
yourself — and it will take us back beyond the 
church, beyond the alleged Jesus or Jehoshua, 
to the last Zoroaster, to Gautama the Buddha, 
to ancient Egypt, as far back as we can reach. 
It will certainly not warrant us in clinging to 
any particular ecclesiastical adaptation of the 
Rule. 

The church uses arguments dangerous for 
itself. It keeps its balance by shifting about 
from one foot to the other, and its tactics are 
to harry the enemy's stragglers without ex- 
posing itself. STUDENT 


“Try the Spirits" 

OHN'S advice to those of his followers 

J who were beginning to have “messages” 

and vision was, Try the Spirits (1 John. 
iv, 1). He knew that “ messages," proclaim- 
ing the recipient’s greatness, may come from 
the recipient’s latent self; that visions may 
be waking dreams whose contents picture only 
the dreamer’s preconceptions and wishes; and 
that the silliness and vacuity of “ revelations " 
may become perilous when the mystery of 
their verbiage attracts the worship of ever- 
ready disciples on the look-out for a mystical 
sensation. 

John may or may not have meant: Try the 
"spirits" — of others when they utter “revela- 
tions” and proclaim “messages” that exalt their 
recipients and deliverers. 
little more explicit there might today have 
been fewer charlatans and mouthers in the 
religious and pseudo-religious worlds. Сот- 
mon sense makes a chilly bath, and if mankind 
— especially in America — always had it ready 
for the baby “revelations,” their first cry 
would mostly be their last. 

Not necessarily from the soul is everything 
that comes up from the deeps of conscious- 
ness; nor, when something is from the soul, 
is it necessarily unmixed with baser matter. 
or with arrant follv, by the time it comes 
clear into the mind. The sub-conscious mind 
does a lot of work on its own account, especi- 
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ally if imagination has been trained and en- 
couraged by a cultured intelligence. The soul 
may or may not be using this faculty and 
apparatus. Jf has one single aim in ifs work 
— human good. That marks the line between 
real genius, where the soul is working, and 
the extraordinarily close imitations — which 
we ought to call talent — so numerous today. 
'The soul, when it is allowed to work at all, 
is a world worker, using.all the instruments 
at its disposal in the personal make-up and 
giving that last touch of perfection to their 
work which makes genius of supreme talent. 
The person, however “ geniused," is only get- 
ting at one with his soul when he accepts, and 
works by, that larger than personal motive 
. for his work. In testing his motive he is 
" trying the spirits." 

The Russian novelist Turgenieff, relating 
something about himself to Mr. Henry James, 
incidentally threw a good. deal of light on 
all this. Says the latter: | 


I have always fondly remembered a remark that 
I heard fall years ago from the lips of Ivan Tur- 
genieff in regard to his own experience of the usual 
origin of the fictive picture. It began for him 
almost always with the vision of some person or 
persons, who hovered before him, soliciting him, 
as the active or passive figure, interesting him and 
appealing to him just as they were and by what they 
were. He saw them, in that fashion, as disponibles, 
saw them subject to the chances, the complications 
of existence, and saw them vividly, but then had 
to find for them the right relations, those that would 
most bring them out; to imagine, to invent, and 
select and piece together the situations most useful 
and favorable to the sense of the creatures them- 
selves, the complications they would be most likely 
10 produce and feel. 


Now suppose the proper conscious person- 
alitv to be weak, vain, mediumistic, negative, 
deficient in judgment, deficient in grip of its 
proper self-consciousness — and several phe- 
nomena become possible. 

It may be obsessed by one or more in suc- 
cession of these false personalities coming up 
from below, and exhibit sudden changes of 
character of the most perplexing kind — es- 
pecially when the true personality has been 
stunned by hypnotism — or, in those subject 
to epilepsy, after a seizure. 

If the proper personality has the neurosis 
known as mediumship and believes that the 
great dead may return as “controls,” the sub- 
conscious mind will throw up figures of these 
dead in any quantity, constructed from what- 
ever the medium may know or have imagined 
of the originals; and these will talk or orate 
to the tune of the medium's knowledge and 
culture. The last depths of his memory will 
be explored and multitudes of facts long for- 
gotten — so long that he may think he has 
never known them — will be revived and wov- 
en into the deliverances. 

One of these productions, taking a great 
historic name, and encroaching more and more 
on its unaware creator's time and attention 
and nourished by his vanity and ambition, may 
be accepted as a memory of a former incarn- 
ation. The great dead, like the small ones, 
do of course reincarnate. But anyone who 
imagines himself to be one of them would do 
well to be silent about it even to himself. His 
greatness will out very well of itself without 
his own worship of it, and will be recognized 


none the sooner for his ostentatious placard 
and trumpet. Geniuses may also go unrecog- 
nized, but they cannot save themselves from 
that fate by their own proclamations. C. 


The “Fourth Dimension” 

WRITER in the Sctentific American 

speaks about the “ Fourth Dimension ” ; 

and, though he avoids some common 
mistakes, he does not seem free from fallacy 
on the matter. The question is well treated 
by H. P. Blavatsky in The Secret Doctrine, 
(vol. I, p. 251.) In the first place it is wrong 
to consider the three dimensions as belonging 
to space. They belong to matter — or, rather, 
to one of the properties of matter, namely 
extension. It would be more correct to say 
that extension is one of the experiences of 
the mind when brought into connexion with 
that mysterious “ matter." 

Anything having less or more than three 
dimensions is not extension at all; so the 
word “ dimension," if applied otherwise than 
to the threefold characteristic of extension in 
physical matter, must have a purely symbol- 
ical meaning. Thus, we might speak of forces 
as being two-dimensional, meaning that they 
are dual, having action and reaction or being 
positive and negative; not conceiving them as 
anything extended, like a line. Or we might 
speak of anything having four fundamental 
properties as being four-dimensional; but it 
would be absurd to give these dimensions a 
geometrical value. 

In this wider sense, matter already has, as 
H. P. Blavatsky points out, more than four 
dimensions, but extension can never have more 
or less than three. 

The writer alluded to says that “опг ex- 
perience discloses no objects which possess 
merely length. Still it is a conception which 
the mind is capable of realizing by the mental 
process of abstraction." This is where the 
error comes in. We reason from a false prem- 
iss. There is no such thing as one-dimensional 
or two-dimensional extension, except as an 
abstraction; therefore we cannot use them as 
arguments for four-dimensions, except as an 
abstraction. 

Using geometry as a symbolism, we can 
reason by analogy from the properties of 
threefold extension to those of imaginary 
higher-fold arrangements. То conclude with 
a quotation: 


So long as there are foot-rules within the resources 
of Kosmos, to apply to matter, so long will they be 
able to measure it three ways and no more; and 
from the time the idea of measurement first occu- 
pied a place in the human understatnding, it has 
been possible to apply measurement in three direc- 
tions and no more. But these considerations do not 
militate in any way against the certainty that in 
the progress of time — as the faculties of humanity 
are multiplied — so will the characteristics of matter 
be multiplied also. Meanwhile the expression is far 
more incorrect than even the familiar one of the 
"Sun rising or setting.” (The Secret Doctrine, 
vol. 1, p. 252) STUDENT 


Ir seems that Danish engineers, after ex- 
haustive trials, have reached the surprising 
conclusion that the old-fashioned windmill 
with four arms is a far more efficient air en- 
gine than any of the modern many-bladed de- 
vices. Could the original inventor of the old 
type have had the svastika in mind? STUDENT 


A Lightning Calculator 
HE Society of Anthropology in Paris 
has examined the case of a wonderful 
girl calculator, aged twenty, of Greek 

origin, who worked out almost instantly and 
by mental process the square of 25 figures, the 
square root of twelve figures, and the cube 
root of ten figures. She says each number 
presents itself to her in a distinct color. 

Such cases are by no means infrequent. But 
suppose they were unknown today and that 
Herodotus had given a description: of one; 
what would be said of Herodotus? Clearly 
inexplicability is no disproof of a fact. But 
then how do we explain the ability to calcu- 
late in the ordinary way? We have no ex- 
planation that amounts to anything; the only 
difference between this girl and an ordinary 
calculator is that her case is the more unusual. 

But does not this give a hint that we may 
have had remote ancestors who possessed such 
faculties? Does it not indicate the possibility 
of higher developments of mind surviving 
sporadically, just as cases of gigantic stature 
and other traits sometimes survive? 

Is it possible that such calculators use the 
ordinary mathematical , processes? Scarcely; 
it is more feasible to suppose that they have 
a shorter method. In fact many of them have 
been ignorant of arithmetic and have had to 
be taught. Let us always reflect well on such 
cases whenever we feel inclined to set limits 
to the possibilities of human faculty, whether 
in the past or the future. STUDENT 


Californian Indians Knew of Microbes 
ISEASE is caused by minute organisms, 
called microbes, shaped like worms, ser- 
pents, rods, etc. which float through the 
air and settle in the human body. 

This is science. 

“The Indians describe pain as a small 
worm-like object that can fly swiftly and in- 
visibly through the air and enter a human 
being and give rise to sickness." 

This is heathen superstition. 

Looked at from an unprejudiced point of 
view, the two theories seem about the same. 
But then so much depends on the point of 
view. The one is held by scientific men, the 
other by heathen; consequently the one is 
science and the other superstition. 

How did the California Indian know this 
about the microbes? Did he have a micro- 
scope? The medicine man, we are told, has 
peculiar powers, which he either receives in a 
dream or inherits. Perhaps these powers en- 
abled him to find out. STUDENT 


A Soundless Room 

WARDEMAKER has constructed, in hís 
physiological laboratory at Utrecht, a 
room into which no sound can penetrate. 

The inner wall is made of tufer, lined with 
horsehair, the outer wall of successive strata 
of wood, sand, stone, and plaster. Hence 
there are six strata of different fairly sound- 
proof materials, in addition to the air-space 
between the walls. The top and bottom of 
the room are constructed in the same manner. 
. . . Not the slightest sound can penetrate the 
room from outside. The silence is so profound 
that a normal ear hears a continuous hum, of 
physiological origin. . . . A resonator held to 
the ear gives no sound.—Sctentific American 
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WELL-KNOWN Methodist Professor, 

much quoted by Christian Scientists as 

a supporter of their peculiar creed, has 
at last risen to deny that he is anything of 
the kind. 

The creed, he says, rests on bad philosophy. 
Experience is real, whatever metaphysical view 
you may choose to take as to the unreality of 
the cause of it. If a stone strikes you, there 
is pain, a real experience, however illusory, 
transient, or unreal you may consider the stone. 


Now this fact is overlooked by a great many philo- 
sophers and also by the Christian-Science speculators. 
They point out that matter is unreal, and then con- 
clude that this unreality in some way affects the 
experience. . . . Pain is not real as a thing, but is 
an actual occurrence in experience. 


Metaphysics can lead us behind the experi- 
ence and enable us to make any number of 
affirmations or denials of the reality of the 
cause of it, but: 


it can never lead us behind it in the way of denying 
the experience, for experience is both first and last, 
first as the foundation of our theorizing, and last 
as that by which the theorizing must be judged. 


But the creed in question does lead to denial 
of the experience, and the denial may unfor- 
tunately have a half success. It then comes 
under the head of hypnotic suggestion. 

In the records of hypnotism there are some 

cases of organic heart disease, in which it was 
suggested to the patient that his heart was 
healthy and that he would have no more pain. 
On awaking he so behaved, exerted himself as 
usual, had no warnings of pain, and dropped 
dead. The experience had been very well 
denied, but remained notwithstanding, merely 
pushed outside the ordinary consciousness. 

It would be possible to deny away hunger 
and then to deny away any sense of exhaus- 
tion from the absence of food. But the ex- 
haustion, banished from conscious experience, 
would remain as a practical fact, even leading 
finally to death. 

But more than that could be done by com- 
pleted denial. A man with disease of the spinal 
«eed could in some cases deny and deny until 
power of motion came back to his legs and the 
nerve cells more or less recovered their proper 
function. By a mental act the cause of the 
disease has been held back from that manifest- 
ation. It has not been met, neutralized and 
‘spent out, as it would have been by а success- 
ful medicine, system of habit and diet, or what 
not. It must either try to find other outlet, 
to be there also dammed back by the same 
method; or it must remain altogether as a 
raised trigger held up by a continuous mental 
act of inhibition. 

Two things have happened, both of them 
‘subtly ruinous to the mind. 

The mind is in a permanently hypnotic state. 
That is the ease during any continuance of 
any suggestion. The mind has been hypno- 
tized and fooled by being compelled to deny 
what it knows to be a fact, this particular de- 


prehensive; or which is the same thing, being 
compelled to affirm that which it knows to be 
not a fact. 

And it is, additionally, in a permanent state 
of strain — however unsuspected — constituted 
by the steady endeavor to hold back disease. 

Under this state of things it ceases to think. 
It is incapable of producing or appreciating 
literature in proportion to its success in its 
practice. No body of such people, of whatever 
size, can possibly produce a thinker or a real 
literature. Their books will weave and re- 
weave their formulas; their journals relate 
experiences; they can do no more. They are 
mistaking a continuous state of emotional feel- 
ing, leading only to more of itself, for thought. 
By repeating “God is Divine Principle" you 
can lull the mind back from searching thought 
into vague emotion; but you can never know 
Divine Thought. You can lull away a bad 
habit; but it is only asleep, not faced and con- 
quered by an awake and spiritualized will. 

Of old, the Church kept men against their 
will from thinking; this thing stops the will 
to think. The veil is sweetly colored; the 
deluded hold it up before their own eyes and 
call it — not a picture of heaven but — heaven 
itself. Н. CORYN, M.R.c.s. 


“Taking Thought” 

«€ I S it not time to pause and take thought? " 
asks a writer in a monthly contempo- 
rary, after an examination of the death- 

rate from suicide and violence. He does not 

seem to know exactly what sort of thought 
to take; but his figures are very clear and 
definite. 

During last year nearly 11,000 persons com- 
mitted suicide. Divide the number of people 
who, out of a thousand of the population, last 
year committed suicide, by five; add this fifth 
part to the original number, and you will have 
the number, out of the thousand, who will 
this year do it. That is the average rate of 
increase during the forty years 1864—1904. But 
it is getting swifter. Since the beginning of 
the century it has mounted in the ratio of 2.5 
to 3.4. In one State. the rate during the first 
half of 1907 was 5596 greater than in 19041 
In one city, Chicago, the growth between 1880 
and 1900 was 85.596 

Crimes of violence are increasing in about 
the same proportion. And so are deaths from 
preventible injury. | 

Pneumonia, cancer, heart diseases, diabetes, 
and diseases due to vice, are also increasing. 

АП these causes fall into one single picture. 
Pneumonia is pre-eminently the disease of the 
half-starved. Cancer, heart disease, and dia- 
betes, have worry either as primary or as con- 
tributing cause, or as cause of death from 
them once that they exist. Deaths from pre- 
ventible injury mean callousness somewhere. 

The suicide and the murderer are not iso- 
lated phenomena. They but carry to an ex- 
treme and active point the tendencies which in 
others exist in less degree, and they are in- 
creasing. The callous railway official who will 


of their cost and because human life is cheap, 
is no isolated brute. He is the same sort of 
man as the average passenger. If there were 
more brotherhood it is clear that there would 
be more safety devices, less worry, less grasp- 
ing, less competition, easier life, and therefore 
fewer cases of cancer, heart disease, diabetes 
and pneumonia; fewer crimes of violence. 

What about the suicides? Their cause is 
very clear. They reach a maximum during 
panic times. When the panic is over there 
comes a minimum, but not so low a minimum 
as the last one. From this minimum they 
begin to increase with increasing prosperity 
until a (higher) maximum comes with the 
next panic. So increasing prosperity is not 
increasing general prosperity; the screw is 
ever tightening somewhere in some ratio with 
it; and from those upon whom it is tighten- 
ing come the suicides. They are victims of 
that general and, obviously, increasing spirit of 
grasp which, doubtless, they themselves share 
in their proportion. .There is little or no— 
there is steadily less — spirit of general help- 
fulness, of brotherhood, in the air to warm 
them and save them at the moments when con- 
sciousness is at its chilliest. 

If all these things are increasing, must not 
brotherhood be decreasing? Апа must not 
that mean that the spiritual life is getting 
weaker? Having run the cause down, we can 
* pause and take thought." 

It is only Theosophy that can save the situ- 
ation, illuminating Christianity with new light, 
really Christianity's own old light, but nearly 
lost and forgotten these many centuries. The 
light cannot now be brought back to it by 
efforts made exclusively from within its own 
borders. The semi-external aid of Theosophy 
must and will be given — a help, however, 
possible because of inner identity. 

Christianity, as we have it, teaches brother- 
hood. It does not, as we have it, teach that 
because of inner human unity a brotherly 
state of feeling, energized by will into a series 
of acts and thoughts, widens out all over the 
field of life. Its beneficent touch as it passes 
may just suffice to hold some intending suicide 
back from his act. STUDENT 


Selecting the Evidence 

А? an Eastern Medical College, some in- 
vestigations are under way into the brain 
of a recently executed murderer with a 

view to finding a deformational cause of his 

brutality. „ 

In all such cases it is a cry from material- 
ism: Heads I win, tails you lose; for:— does 
the brain compel the man? Here is a de- 
formed brain and the man was a murderer. 
This case "clearly shows" that man's con- 
sciousness is dominated by his physique and 
there is no such thing as responsibility. 

But, here is a murderer whose brain is in 
every way excellent. How now? Nothing! 
Isolated cases do not count. If we could look 
closer we should find something: “ Therefore” 
— conclusion as. before. STUDENT 
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The Mayas: Some Neglected History 

I? seems strange that archaeologists should 
be giving so much attention to the remains 
of lowly nomads and settlers on this Con- 

tinent, and other archaeologists be studying 

the ancient civilizations of the northeastern 

corner of Africa, when:— 


The country known today as Yucatan, one of the 
States of the Mexican confederacy, may indeed be 
justly regarded by the ethnologist, the geologist, the 
naturalist, the philologist, the archaeologist, and the 
historian as a most interesting field of study. Its 
area of seventy-three thousand square miles, covered 
with dense forests, is literally strewn with the ruins 
of numerous antique cities, majestic temples, stately 
palaces, the work of learned architects, 
now heaps of débris. . . . Among these 
the statues of priests and kings, muti- 
lated and defaced by the action of the 
elements, the hand of time and that of 
man, lie prostrate in the dust. Walls 
covered with bas-reliefs, inscriptions and 
sculptures carved in marble, containing 
the panegyrics of rulers, the history of 
the nation, its cosmogonical traditions, 
the ancient religious rites and observances 
of its people, inviting decipherment, attract 
the attention of the traveler. — Le Plon- 
geon, Introduction to Queen Móo and the 
Egyptian Sphinx. 


t 


About 522 A.D. the country was 
invaded by the turbulent and bar- 
baric Nahuatls, and the books con- 
taining the record of the ancient 
traditions and the history of past 
ages were carefully hidden by the 
priests who had charge of the tem- 
ples and libraries. "The cities were 
destroyed, the people wandered, and 
the arts and sciences decayed; the 
kingdom was dismembered by civil 
war. Then the ancient lore was for- 
gotten and disfigured; and, ingrafted 
with the superstitions of the Nahu- 
atls, it assumed the shape of myths. 
Scholars who have studied these na- 
ture-myths, and know nothing of 
their origin, being apparently so un- 
read as not to be aware of the exist- 
ence of an ancient universal language 
of symbology, have tried to represent 
them as the efforts of primitive man 
to evolve a religion out of nature. 

New books being written to replace the lost 
libraries, the myths were perpetuated in their 
altered forms and in a new but ruder pictor- 
ial script, while the knowledge of the hiero- 
glyphics on the walls was lost to the people 
in general. 

This ancient people, like the Egyptians and 
others, were heirs of that great knowledge 
of which we can find the proofs everywhere: 
the Science of the great races that peopled the 
sunken continents — races which diffused 
themselves in all directions upon the new con- 
tinents as the old continents disappeared. This 
is why their calendar, religious symbology, and 
many other things are so similar to those 
found in the Old World among the Egyptians, 
Hindüs, Chaldaeans, and other ancient races. 


The word “ Maya” itself is universal, being 
found in the Hindü and Greek systems for in- 
stance, and meaning the Universal Mother, the 
Great Deep, the Waters of Space, and so on. 

It is surprising how many references we 
find from classical sources to the existence 
of vast lands to the west of the Pillars of 
Hercules. Says Le Plongeon (op. cit.): 

In the classic authors, Greek and Latin, we find 
frequent mention of the great Saturnian continent, 
distant many thousand stadia from the Pillars of 
Hercules toward the setting sun. Plutarch, in his 
"Life of Solon," says that when the famed Greek 
legislator visited Egypt (600 years before the Chris- 
tian era), Sonchis, a priest of Sais, also Psenophis, 
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a priest of Heliopolis, told him that 9000 years since 
the relations of the Egyptians with the inhabitants 
of the “Lands of the West" had been interrupted 
because of the mud which had made the sea im- 
passable after the destruction of Atlantis by earth- 
quakes. 

The same author again, in his work, “De Facie 
in Orbe Lunae," has Sylla recount to his brother 
Lamprias all he had learned concerning them from 
a stranger he met at Carthage returning from the 
transatlantic countries. 

That the Western Continent was visited by Car- 
thaginians a few years before the inditing of Plato's 
* Atlantis," the portraits of men with long beards 
and Phoenician features, discovered by me in 1875, 
sculptured on the columns and antae of the castle 
at Chichen, bear witness. Diodorus Siculus attrib- 
utes the discovery of the Western Continent to the 
Phoenicians, and describes it as “а country where 


the landscape is varied by very lofty mountains, 
and the temperature is always soft and equable." 
Procopius, alluding to it, says it is several thousand 
stadia from Ogygia, and encloses the whole sea, 
into which a multitude of rivers, descending from 
the highlands, discharge their waters. Theopompus, 
of Ошо, speaking of its magnitude, says: “ Com- 
pared with it, our world is but a small island”; 
and Cicero, mentioning it, makes use of nearly the 
same words: “Omnis enim terra qua colitur a 
vobis parva quaedam est insula.” Aristotle, in his 
work, “De Mirabile Auscultatio, giving an ac- 
count of it, represents it as “а very fertile country. 
well watered by abundant streams"; and he refers 
to a decree enacted by the Senate of Carthage to- 
ward the year 509 в. c., intended to stem the current 
of emigration that had set toward the 
Western lands, as they feared it might 
prove detrimental to the prosperity of 
their city. The belief in the former ex- 
istence of extensive lands in the middle 
of the Atlantic, and their submergence 
in consequence of seismic convulsions, 
existed among scientists even as far down 
as the fifth century of the Christian era. 
Proclus... says: “The famous Atlan- 
tis exists no longer, but we can hardly 
doubt that it did once, for Marcellus who 
wrote a history of Ethiopian affairs, says 
that such and so great an island once ex- 
isted, and that it is evidenced by those 
who composed histories relative to the 
external sea, for they relate that in this 
time there were seven islands in the At- 
lantic sea sacred to Proserpine; and, be- 
sides these, three of immense magnitude, 
sacred to Pluto, Jupiter, and Neptune; 
and, besides this, the inhabitants of the 
last island (Poseidonis) preserve the 
memory of the prodigious magnitude of 
the Atlantic island as related by their an- 
cestors, and of its governing for many 
periods all the islands in the Atlantic sea. 
From this isle one may pass to other 
large islands beyond, which are not far 
from the firm land near which is the 
true sea." 

Plato's “ Atlantis" was only a re- 
maining fragment of the actual con- 
tinent of that name, which latter dis- 
appeared long before. Though there 
doubtless was communication Бе- 
tween the Old World and the New 

T. in comparatively late times, across 
surviving islands, it is not to be in- 
ferred that this was the origin of the 

Maya civilization, nor that the Old World de- 
rived its civilization thus from the Americans. 
The connexion dates back much further, to 
times when there was one race with a com- 
mon civilization. 

A new conception of history is needed, to 
accord with our advances in other sciences. 
Our contracted ideas agree neither with a 
worthy estimate of human nature nor with 
geology and astronomy. Are the records lost? 
So at one time were those of Greece and 
Rome; and our knowledge of those of Hin- 
dustan is still recent and partial. There are 
plenty of records ready for us when we are 
ready for them; and as thev were caused to 
disappear from the reach of abuse, so thev 
can again in due time appear. STUDENT 
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Doings in the Glacial Epoch 
HE relatively savage condition of palaeo- 


lithic — pre-glacial, just post-Tertiary- 


man, the man anteceding our own qua- 
ternary or Aryan period, has hitherto been 
taken as representative of that of the then 
man as a whole wherever he lived. It has 
been assumed that from him we have grad- 
ually made our ascent. Long ago H. P. Bla- 
vatsky gave a warning against the inference, 
pointing out that then, as now, savage and 
civilized man coexisted. Commenting upon 
the resemblance of palaeolithic stone hatchets 
and those in use among savages of today, she 
remarked : 


This goes to prove that there have been savages 
at all times; and the inference would be that there 
might have been civilized people in those days as 
well, cultured nations contemporary with those rude 
savages. ... The rude workmanship of the Palaeo- 
lithi¢ tools proves nothing against the idea that 
side by side with their makers, there lived nations 
highly civilized. (The Secret Doctrine, Vol. п, 
pp. 716-7.) 


These highly civilized nations were, accord- 
ing to Theosophy, Atlantean. 

The tide is turning, and civilized man is 
beginning to be permitted alongside of the 
savage. In Records of the Past, the editor, 
Professor Wright, says: 


Comparing now the chronology of the human race 
in the Euphrates Valley, and that of glacial man in 
Northwestern Europe and in America, it would ap- 
pear that they were for a time contemporaneous; 
and that the human race presented about as great 
extremes in culture then as it does now. With the 
exception of various labor-saving inventions, which 
have been made within the last three or four cen- 
turies, the civilization in ancient Babylonia was as 
far above that of contemporary Palaeolithic man, 
living on the borders of the ice-fields in England 
and America, as that of Europe is above that of 
the Eskimos, who live upon the borders of the 
Greenland ice-fields. Substantially the same differ- 
ences in culture existed then as exist now. 


This seems to introduce him. to a doubt as 
to whether we have, after all, advanced so 
very much since then. 


Considered in its total result the progress of man- 
kind has not been by any means so great as it is 
popularly represented to have been. Ten thousand 
years ago [he might have used much larger figures] 
the human race possessed all the leading character- 
istics which it possesses at the present time. "There 
were centers of high civilization in favored locali- 
ties, and there were wide areas of barbarism and 
savagery, where man barely maintained his exist- 
ence through a desperate struggle with the con- 
ditions of life. The same is true today, only the 
centers have shifted and some races have come into 
possession of knowledge, enabling them to control 
the forces of nature for certain purposes much more 
completely than ever before [upon the last six words 
Theosophy would have some comment to make] 
but a large portion of the human race is still carry- 
ing on the struggle while in possession of only 
the most primitive means of culture. 


The writer, as does current geology, greatly 
foreshortens the post-glacial period. But, if 


we make that correct, we find him indicating 
two important facts. 

First: that while Europe and North Amer- 
ica, with Russia, were under the hand of the 
glacial epoch, Central Asia was not. On the 
contrary, it became more fertile. 


Now around the base of the Thianshan Moun- 
tains, there is an area many times the size of Egypt, 
whose life depends upon -mnumerable streams — 
large and small — which bring down their supplies 
of water in due season from the heights where it 
has been detained in unfailing cold-storage reser- 
voirs. . . . It is interesting to learn that this very 
region, which is the traditional center for the dis- 
persal of the human [read Aryan] race, and in 
which, beyond all reasonable doubt, the Aryan races 
had their original home, has recently been found to 
be an important center of pre-historic man. 


Atlantis was sinking and some of its out- 
lying peoples were pressing westward into 
America. But Canada and the northern part 
were under the glacial hand. As it withdrew, 
the melting ice, as Professor Wright points 
out, gave rise to enormous floods, of which 
there are many traces: 


Local floods of enormous extent during the clos- 
ing stages of the epoch seem to have been connected 
in a marked degree with the destruction of both 
man and animals, which took place during this 
epoch. The remains of man, which have been 
found within the last few years in the loess of the 
Missouri valley, are connected with annual floods, 
which can be definitely proved to have risen 200 feet. 


May not the cliff dwellers have built their 
houses high in the сайоп sides in order to 
guard against these floods, and sot perhaps 
for military defense? While nascent Aryan 
man was having a good time in the fruitful 
Central Asian plains, the fringe of Atlanteans 
— if the cliff-dwellers were that and not later 
— had to be establishing homes and fighting 
floods just under the nose of melting glaciers. 
Further south, in Central and South America, 
civilization, having an easier time, reached 
much higher levels. STUDENT 


The Chemistry of Holiness 


E now know the chemical formula of 

the odor of sanctity. It is C, H,, Oz 

A famous French chemist has been 
examining the innumerable legends from all 
countries and times and creeds, of saints whose 
bodies exhaled sweet odors either after death 
or, more rarely, during life. According to 
his article in La Revue de Paris, the saintly 
odors are comparable to those of violet, pine- 
apple, musk, benzoin, amber, canella, cloves, 
orange lily and rose. 

M. Dumas, the chemist in question, does 
not doubt the legends; the perfumes were 
genuine, but — were due to disease! The 
chief fact upon which his inverted pyramid 
rests is that in cases of diabetes the blood may 
contain a gas known as acetone, and the scent 
of this is often to be detected in the breath. 


In cases where the nutrition is checked, acetones 
and fatty acids may be generated. "These, entering 
into union with aldehydes and acetous aromatic 


derivatives of alcohol, give rise to the perfumes of 
the orange or violet, or it may be to those of can- 
ella or musk. Butyric ether, with a little bicarbonate 
of soda, will yield the odor of pineapple. 


The Persian, Scandinavian, Indian, Christ- 
ian and other saints may have had their share 
of maladies. But we want a set of cases of 
ordinary persons, not of special sanctity of 
life or elevation of soul, victims of the same 
matadies, whose entire bodies after or before 
death were notably and genuinely aromatic. 
No such cases have ever been reported. The 
occasional sickly odor of the diabetic breath, 
remotely comparable, with the aid of strong 
imagination, to that of the pineapple — coupled 
with the scents that can be developed tn fest 
tubes by mixing chemicals which when found 
in the body are marks of disease, do not con- 
stitute any explanation of the phenomenon. 

A habitually rapt and spiritual consciousness 
does react on the body, profoundly differen- 
tiating it from that of the grosser-minded, 
grosser-habited person and producing emana- 
tions which may occasionally appeal to the 
sense of smell as an aroma, to the sight as a 
faint light, an “aura” or halo, or to a deeper 
sense as a feeling of moral purity. STUDENT 


The Martian Problem 

HE Martian problem is certainly becom- 

ing no simpler. According to current 

opinion the atmosphere, if there is one, 
must be very rare and extended. For gravity 
is only about one third of what it is on earth. 
Astronomers are also mainly agreed that ıt 
would be a dry atmosphere, and that be- 
cause the planet is further from the sun than 
we, and because, as they think, it is older than 
the earth, it is very cold — 22? F. below zero. 
But they are also more or less agreed that the 
snow caps annually melt — which the assumed 
temperature would render impossible. More- 
over as even snow is slightly volatile, it re- 
mains to be explained why the caps have not 
gone off into the atmosphere, if there is one, 
or made one if there was not; and why there 
never seem to be any atmospheric clouds. 

According to a recent announcement from 
Lowell observatory, there ts an atmosphere 
very rich in water vapor. If so, it would act 
like the glass of a conservatory, letting heat 
in but preventing its return. The planet's sur- 
face must therefore be warm. But a warm 
surface very rich in covering water vapor, 
which must frequently fall in rain, is not con- 
sistent with the other theory from the same 
source — that the planet is drying up and that 
a vast system of irrigation conducted through 
the "canals" is necessary to run the melting 
snows over the lands. Water vapor, and that 
“function of the "canals" seem to be mutually 
exclusive. So the matter now stands. 

From a philosophical point of view it is not 
so very important. While believing that life 
exists everywhere, the philosopher will not de- 
mand that it shall be everywhere the same. 
The argument for the habitabilitv of other 
planets gains nothing from their likeness to 
ours, nor vice versa. STUDENT 
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The St. Pietersberg i 
HE Hill of St. Pe- 
ter has been quar- 
ried from very 
olden times for the sake 
of the tuff, which is used 
as building stone. For 
this reason the rock is 
honeycombed with innu- 
merable passages, form- 
ing a labyrinth unsafe to 

enter without a guide. 
The rock is of great 
archaeological interest, 
owing to the number of 
fossil plants and animals 
found in the tuff. There 
are a great variety of al- 
gae and remains of pines 
and cypresses; and the 
visitor is shown a very 
large tree-trunk, petrified 
into a gray flint, a thin 
slab of which shows un- 
der the microscope the 
most intimate texture of the wood. Among 
the molluscs, corals, and other marine fossils, 
must be mentioned one discovered in the 18th 
century — the Maas lizard, Mesosaurus Hoff- 
mani, which had a head measuring 1.4 meter 

in length. STUDENT 


Quarrying а Sacred Rock 
N Indian exchange prints a protest against 
the quarrying of a certain sacred rock 
or small hill, which is being carried on 
by people to whom the rights have been 
sold. The writer gives a quotation from 
the Old Testament to show that even in Chris- 
tianity, there is warrant for regarding some 
hills as sacred; and speaks of the veneration 
with which certain rocks have been regarded 
by various peoples at all times. This partic- 
ular rock is venerated, not only because it is 
regarded, from its shape, as a sacred symbol, 
but also on account of the many sacred sculp- 
tures on it, the originals of which have, as 
the writer says, “incarnated themselves into 
the rock." 

Whatever may the merits of the case as re- 
gards this particular rock, there is certainly 
a great want of recognition in the present day 
of the sanctity of natural objects and spots, 
and too great a tendency to look at all nature 
from the industrial and “utilitarian” point of 
view. The idea that certain places were cen- 
ters of special benefic influences is found in 
all antiquity; but nowadays our ideas seem 
to be confined to the hygienic and artistic in- 
fluences only. Nevertheless there are Nature 
influences more refined than the merely phys- 
ically salubrious ones; but to these we are in- 
sensitive. Moreover there is too much of the 
spirit of covetousness and exploitation abroad 
to allow us to treat such places with proper 
respect, if we did recognize them. At the 
opposite extreme we find people in whom the 


a. ES 


ancient knowledge has degenerated, not into 
scepticism, but into superstition, associated 
with religious fanaticism rather than with any 
actual knowledge. 

Rational science recognizes that different 
places have different qualities due to climate 
and soil and exerting different influences on 
the human body. If science extended its do- 
main, it might discover that places also have 
still finer qualities influencing the moral and 
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mental nature of the in- 
habitants ог  visitants. 
When the ancients spoke 
of a spot as being the 
haunt of a "god," they 
did not mean a uni- 
versal creator as we do, 
for they had different 
conceptions of the word 
“god.” It was merely 
that where our mental 
peculiarities lead us to 
speak of abstract quali- 
ties (which we surrepti- 
tiously personify), they 
conceived of actual liv- 
ing entities. We speak of 
moods, influences, emo- 
tions, etc., which we sup- 
pose generated by phys- 
Е ical brain mechanism; 
they spoke of invisible 
Beings. Fashions change. 

The barbarian instinct 
is to disregard all ideas 
of appropriateness as regards location, and to 
adapt the face of Nature forcibly to the pur- 
poses of one’s proposed habitation or factory, 
driving away any gods or nature-spirits that 
may have had their haunts there. A more 
refined and educated instinct would lead people 
to try to come into touch with Nature with a 
view to ascertaining how far they might col- 
laborate with her and adapt themselves; and 
thus they might preserve many advantages 
which they now miss. 

Undoubtedly, too, it is true that there are 
spots in the world where the influence is pe- 
culiarly favorable to self-communion and to 
search for the Truth; in which case we have 
something to learn from the ancient Greeks 
and even the modern Red Men. STUDENT 


A Colorado Coal Field 

HE Book Cliffs coal field, says a Geolog- 

ical Survey Bulletin, is part of an im- 

mense basin in western Colorado and 
eastern Utah around which the outcrop of 
coal-bearing rocks can be traced for more than 
500 miles. On the southwest, from the vicin- 
ity of Mount Hilgard, Utah, northward to 
Castlegate, the coal-measures form the east- 
ern escarpment of the Wasatch Plateau. They 
trend thence southeastward to Grand River, 
constituting in the Book Cliffs the southern 
rim of the Uinta Basin. Beyond Grand River 
the coal-measures continue eastward, forming 
the southern base of Grand Mesa and extend- 
ing to the vicinity of Crested Butte. From 
that place the outcrop trends northward, and 
crossing the Grand River again near New- 
castle, continues northward along the Grand 
Hogback to the Danforth Hills. Thence the 
coal-measures turn westward and crop out 
along the southern flank of the Uinta Moun- 
tains. This field, which has hitherto been but 
little explored, contains an immense coal re- 
serve for the future. H. 
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A Great Example 
REPRINT FROM Universal Brotherhood, vou. XIV, No. 1, 
APRIL 1899 

N the month of November, 1682, took place 
one of those events in history which has 
been placed on record and called again and 
again to memory, as one of the most moment- 
ous of the series which have placed the Ameri- 
can continent in the van of human progress. 
It is commonly known as William Penn's 

treaty with the Indians. 

The author of this treaty, and the founder 
of the State of Pennsylvania, was the son of 
Admiral Penn, an officer in the English navy 
in the days of Charles II. After the usual 
liberal education of an English courtier, and 
a subsequent tour through Europe, young Penn 
gave his father much anxiety by a refusal to 
join in the profligacies of the court life, and 
later, becoming convinced of the truths which 
lay hidden in the inner life, he joined the 
Quakers, who, in those days at least, repre- 
sented in England the most advanced tenets 
of true human progress. His great work, No 
Cross, no Crown, may be read with interest 
by those who wish to study true religion, as 
it was understood by these good men two hun- 
dred years ago. 

Admiral Penn had loaned to the needy 
Charles II. the sum of £16,000 ($80,000), 
which, needless to say, that monarch was both 
unwilling and unable to pay. This debt was 
inherited by the son who accepted in payment 
a large tract of country in the New World. 
Thither he emigrated with a number of his 
friends and their families to found the colony 
which was named after him — the City of 
Brotherly Love (Philadelphia) for its capital. 

No one was better aware than the founder 
that in releasing his monetary claim upon the 
British government he received an empty title, 
a title based neither on conquest, nor occu- 
pancy, nor discovery. Indeed, this title was 
made wholly valueless within a century by the 
settlers themselves. He knew also that the 
title of the Indians to the land was neither 
initiated by the exclusive occupancy of one 
tribe, nor completed by the expenditure of 
labor upon the ground; but existed only in 
the vagrant holding of whatever tribe held 
temporary advantage over another. Yet he 
finally succeeded in satisfying every one of 
these Indian titles. 

Thus the land itself was without value until 
made valuable by the labor of his followers, 
to which heart and purpose was given by the 
` humane direction of the founder. From which 
it resulted, as it does always in the most valu- 
able work for humanity, that everyone received 
compensatory advantages except the founder, 
who was himself brought to ruin by his wise 
and honest endeavor, and his whole establish- 
ment finally lost to his family. 

Let us try to picture-the scene of this mem- 


orable treaty. The place was Shackamaxon 
on the Delaware River, now a portion of one 
of the wards of the City of Philadelphia. It 
was then the site of an Indian village and a 
noted place for conferences of the Indian 
tribes. An elm tree stood there, which was 
preserved thereafter by the Colonists and Brit- 
ish soldiers throughout the Revolution. 

Three nations of the aborigines had their 
representatives in the assemblage: the Dela- 
wares, the Six Nations, and the Shawanese. 
The founder was accompanied by members of 
his council and by his Swedish interpreter, 
Captain Lasse Cook. Some Swedish and Dutch 
settlers were also there, drawn either by in- 
terest or by their curiosity. 

In the center of a wide expanse of green- 
sward stood the old elm tree. On one side 
was the sloping bank extending down to the 
sandy margin of the river, and near the shore 
lay the Governor's barge. 

Behind was the forest which covered what 
is now the site of the city, walnuts, chest- 
nuts, oaks, elms, beech trees, cypress and pines, 
reaching backward to the Western horizon 
— the forest walls of this wide amphitheater. 
Near the great elm the council fire was blaz- 
ing; its pillar of cloud rising through the hazy 
slumberous atmosphere, a witness between the 
heaven and the earth of the unbroken faith 
pledged there, and to endure. 

Beneath the wide spreading shadows of the 


-elm, the leaders of the tribes were gathered. 


No warlike weapons were in their hands. In 
front were the old chiefs and their councillors ; 
behind them, the younger braves, circle after 
circle, widening outward towards the West, 
and with them aged matrons and children. In 
the center of the assembly was Tamanen, 
Sachem of the Delawares, who, tradition says 
was in the highest degree endowed with wisdom, 
virtue, prudence, charity, affability, meekness, hospi- 
tality, in short with every good and noble qualifica- 
tion that a human being may possess. He was sup- 
posed to have had intercourse with the great and 
good Spirit; for he was a stranger to everything 
that was bad. 

The Indians, dark to blackness by their 
ruder intercourse with the weather, were gor- 
geous with various dyes upon their persons, 
and with feathers of the forest birds upon 
their foreheads, shimmering in the astumn 
sun. The Dutchmen with their pipes and im- 
perturbable repose, in the well worn clothes 
of their voyage, and the Swedes in their frocks 
and trousers and moccasins of deer skins, 
formed an admirable contrast. The immediate 
followers of the founder were in the quaint 
costumes of their time — coats reaching to the 
knees, covered with buttons, most ample vests, 
trousers slashed at the sides and tied with 
strings or ribbons, perukes and low shoes. In 
the midst, the founder, his hair parting in 
many ringlets over his broad forehead and 
shoulders; the ruffles of the times falling over 
his fair hands, in his costume distinguished 
only from others by a sky-blue sash of silken 
net, himself the cause and force of that event 
which should survive by his faith and confi- 
dence in humanity to the latest generations. 

So they stood together, the passing and the 
coming race; the race that should perish and 
the race that should survive — upon this car- 
peting of the fallen leaves, whose crimson, 
green and gold arabesques were fading into 


the somber dyes of the November days — be- 
neath that tree whose vast embrace and cen- 
tury growing arms were yielding insensibly as 
themselves to inevitable decay; the waning 
year, the dying leaves presaging the future of 
all their forest strength and painted glories. 
Of all these Penn alone survives in common 
memory. In stature, tall and athletic; in man- 
ner, courteous; in disposition, most resolute; 
" tender of every person and thing that had 
simplicity of truth or honesty for a founda- 
tion." 

He advances toward the council fire with 
kindly, courtly dignity; his attendants precede 
him bearing presents which they lay upon the 
ground. The venerable Tamanen rises, ad- 
vances a few paces, and puts on his head a 
chaplet into which is twisted a small horn, the 
symbol of his authority. By this custom of 
the Delawares the spot has become sacred, 
the person of everyone there, inviolable. He 
then devoutly turns his Calumet to the heavens 
and the earth, seats himself on the ground 
and smokes awhile in silence. The interpreter 
announces that he will hear the words of the 
White Father. Penn addresses them in these 
sentences, some repeated as his language long 
afterwards by the Indians themselves, some 
as they appear in the stories of his life: 

The great spirit rules in the heavens and the 
earth. He knows the innermost thoughts of men. 
He knows that we have come here with a hearty 
desire to live with you in peace. We use no hostile 
weapons against our enemies — good faith and good 
will towards men are our defences. We believe 
you will deal kindly and justly by us, as we will deal 
kindly and justly бу you. 

He then read them the conditions of the 
league, which were preserved by his success- 
ors. He then continued: 

We will not be to you as brothers — brothers 
sometimes contend with brothers. "We will not be 
to you as fathers with children — fathers some- 
times punish their children. Nor shall our friend- 
ship be as the chain that rust may weaken, that the 
tree may fall upon and sunder. We will be as опе 
heart, one head, one body, that if one suffers the 
other suffers; that if anything changes the one, it 
changes the other. We will go along the broad 
pathway of goodwill to each other, together. 

They listen to the words in silence as was 
their custom, they consult among themselves. 
they deliberate. Tamanen orders one of the 
chiefs to answer, and he rises and salutes the 
founder and takes him by the hand, and says 
that "he was ordered by the King to speak, 
and that now it was not he, but the King, who 
spoke, because what he should say was in the 
King's mind." He then said that it was the 
King's mind that these pledges should be ac- 
cepted, and kept by them forever — and that 
both races should live in love together, as 
long as the sun gave light in the heavens. He 
delivers into the founder's hands that Wam- 
pum belt, which was thereafter transmitted 
as an heirloom to his family, and may now 
be seen in the rooms of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 

The conditions of the league — the pledges 
of that memorable treaty — the links of the 
enduring chain, that the fallen tree broke not, 
are preserved in the archives of the State. 
The words of the final pledge are as follows: 

We will transmit this league between us to our 
children. It shall be made stronger and stronger. 
and be kept brrght and clean without rust or spot. 
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between our children and our children's children, 
while the creeks and rivers.run, and while the 
sun, moon and stars endure. 

And at every pledge, that great assemblage 
of kings and braves, standing among their 
women and children, repeated it in their lan- 
guage, shouted, “ and in their way said Amen." 

Yet there have not been wanting men who 
have questioned this inspiring story. They 
have said, as was said before, that humanity 
in its credulity and dependence upon such 
noble examples had created it out of their own 
imagination, and thus the unbelievers have 
sought to set aside the simple truth of the 
tradition, and its lesson has been lost to their 
narrower scrutinies. But none the less has 
the story been repeated from generation to 
generation and preserved “їп the credence of 
our common humanity." 

Voltaire speaks of it thus: "It is the only 
treaty which has not been sworn to, and which 
has not been broken." Abbé Reynal in his 
Histoire Philosophique, 1780, says: 

Never, perhaps, had virtue inspired legislation 
more conducive to human happiness. Opinions, sen- 
timents, and manners, corrected what was defective, 
and supplied what was imperfect. 

The prosperity of Pennsylvania was therefore very 
notable. That Republic without wars, without con- 
quests, without effort, without any of those revolu- 
tions which astonish the eyes of the inquiet and 
passionate, became a spectacle for the entire universe. 

His neighbors, in spite of their barbarity, were 
enchained by the sweetness of his manners, and 
strangers, in spite of their corruption, rendered 
homage to his virtues. Every nation wondered to 
see, realized and renewed, the HEROIC AGE OF AN- 
TIQUITY that the manners and laws of Europe had 
made seem fabulous. 


Contemporary history confirms all this, inas- 
much as it establishes that throughout all the 
wars of retaliation by which the Indian braves 
sought to resist the oppression and injustice 
dealt out to them by neighboring States, the 
peaceful colony of Pennsylvania ever remained 
unharmed, and the Indians ever held in grate- 
ful remembrance the memory of "the good 
Onas,” as they called the founder. 

And so once more it is desired to call to our 
remembrance this great event of two centuries 
ago, that in these days of the dawning of the 
light of Brotherhood over the world, men may 
everywhere be encouraged by it to step for- 
ward without fear, and in confidence of that 
which is the common inheritance of our com- 
mon manhood — the Heart of Peace and Good 
will to all mankind. EL VIEJO 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
: What view do Theosophists take 
Question in regard to Quakerism? And 
what explanation does Theosophy give of its teach- 


ings? 
Answer Before directly answering this 
question perhaps it may be 
helpful to say a few words as to the history 
and teachings of Quakerism. 

George Fox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends, (or Quakers as they were scoffingly 
nicknamed by a hostile judge during the сапу 
persecutions) was born in 1624 exactly 300 
years after Wycliffe's birth. In speaking of 
his boyhood he afterwards declared: “ When 
I came to eleven years of age I knew pure- 
ness and righteousness: for while a child I 


was taught how to walk to be kept pure." 
He is described by a contemporary writer as 
civil beyond all forms of breeding, tender, com- 
passionate and pitiful, a man that God endued with 
a clear and wonderful depth, a discerner of other's 
spirits and very much a master of his own. 


The positive element in Fox's teaching was 
that men ought to give earnest heed to the 
Inner Light— the light of Christ — which 
God had placed in every human heart. He 
regarded the work in which he was engaged 
as in no wise the founding of a new sect or 
society. His testimony was that of the possi- 
bility of an inner revelation in the soul of 
man. Some of his most celebrated Quaker 
friends and contemporaries were Robert Dar- 
clay, William Penn and Thomas Ellwood. 

The followers of Fox called themselves 
“ Children of Light," and at first there was no 
attempt at organization. When this occurred 
later, it met very considerable opposition. 

The best known work of William Penn is 
entitled No Cross, No Crown. In this book 
he speaks of the necessity of an inner life of 
self-denial as essential to spiritual enlighten- 
ment, and cites many examples to prove that 
the spirit of Christ was abroad in the world 
before the advent of the Nazarene teacher. 
To the question, “What is the Cross of 
Christ?" he replies, “The Cross of Christ 
is the Cross mystical,” and then proceeds to 
elaborate the statement. 

Robert Barclay in his Apology for the true 
Christian Divinity says: 

The one baptism is a pure and spiritual thing, 
to wit, the baptism of the spirit and fire. The 
communion of the body and blood of Christ is 
inward and spiritual, by which the inward man is 
daily nourished in the hearts of those in whom the 
Christ dwells. 

The protest of the early Quakers against 
the corrupt morals, insincerity, and ecclesi- 
asticism of their day, was one phase of the 
wave of Puritanism which swept over England 
in the Seventeenth century. The dress which 
in later times became peculiar, because an- 
tique, was at first the plain dress of the peo- 
ple of the time without unnecessary display. 
They worshiped in silence because they be- 
lieved that no form of worship was so good 
as a patient waiting upon God in silence 
by such as find no outward ceremony, no observa- 
tion, no words, yea not the best and purest words, 
even the words of Scripture, able to satisfy their 
weary and afflicted souls. 


They ever protested against a paid ministry 
as opposed to the spirit of true religion, con- 
tending that no mediation is possible between 
the soul of man and the divinity within. 

In works of humanitarian philanthropy the 
Quakers have always been active. The reform 
of the English Prison system by John Howard 
and Elizabeth Fry; of the treatment of the 
insane by Dr. Tuke; and the constant efforts 
of Quakers for the abolition of the slave trade 
and of slavery are matters of history. 

Lord Justice Sir Edward Fry, who lately 
represented the British Government at the 
Ilague Conference, and a prominent member 
of the Quaker body, thus speaks of them: 

The most characteristic doctrine of Quakerism is 
undoubtedly this: that there is an immiediate reve- 
lation of the Spirit of God to each individual soul, 
that this light is universal, and comes both to the 
heathen and the Christian, and thereby the love 


and grace of God towards mankind are universal. 
Sir Edward Fry also says: 


One peculiarity of the conduct of Friends down 
to the Revolution of 1688, and more or less down 
to the present time must not be overlooked. They 
were essentially non-political. They opposed the most 
dogged personal and individual resistance to what 
they thought wrong; but they never attempted by 
combination or otherwise to exert political influence. 
“Keep out of the powers of the earth,” was Fox’s 
exhortation; and when in 1688 a discussion was 
introduced into the yearly gathering of the body on 
the choice of parliament men, Fox strenuously 
opposed the introduction of politics into the meet- 
ings of his followers. 


About the beginning of the Nineteenth cen- 
tury the materialistic and paralysing ideas of 
Evangelicalism began to make inroads in the 
Quaker body. The terrible doctrine of vicari- 
ous atonement was accepted by many of them, 
and the division grew until unity finally be- 
came impossible. In Walt Whitman’s prose 
writings he has described the celebrated sermon 
by Elias Hicks which led to е final division 
of the Quakers in the United States. In 
speaking of the crucifixion upon Calvary, 
Hicks declared that “the blood of Christ had 
no greater efficacy than that of bulls and of 
goats.” From that time the Quaker body was 
finally divided into two camps, a large number 
of them forsaking the essential principles laid 
down by their founder. 

The student of Theosophy cannot fail to 
recognize the spirit in which Fox exemplified 
his belief in the dual nature of man as ex- 
plained in Theosophical teachings. The ideals 
of this really great man were very largely in 
accordance with Theosophy. The endeavors 
of the early Quakers to both preach and prac- 
tise a simple and earnest spiritual life, is wor- 
thy of our heartiest sympathy and apprecia- 
tion. Three hundred years ago the time had 
not come for the revelation of the philosophy 
of the Wisdom-Religion which enables us now 
more fully to understand the true foundation 
of Fox’s inspiration. It is difficult to over 
estimate the devotion to the inner urge which 
led him to forsake his family and enter upon 
his thankless task. The purity of his teach- 
ings and his humanitarian ideas have had a 
potent influence upon civilization, and if in 
later years the peculiar dress and manners 
of the Quakers became a kind of fetish, yet 
they have generally been distinguished from 
their neighbors by a devotion to their fellow 
men, and an unswerving integrity which has 
raised them to a high estimation among the 
people. If the special mission of Quakerism 
and its mark upon the age is now largely ac- 
complished, it has still left a legacy of enlight- 
enment which will go down into the future; 
for no efforts of this kind can be made without 
an endless ripple of effect which endures into 
the eternal future. 

THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEO- 
SOPHICAL SocIETY is founded upon a broad 
spiritual basis of which early Quakerism was 
one faint premonitory echo among many 
others. Many of its members descend from 
Quaker heredity. One of these has very truly 
said that he finds in Theosophy only an ex- 
tension of previous beliefs, a philosophy which 
explains and interprets and makes clear the 
aspirations of his forefathers for the inner 
spiritual life. C. W. 
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What the Christian Clergy- 
men Are Saying 
That Science Supports Christianity 
and Supplants It 
E read that the plan of 
certain German thinkers 
to organize a new “relig- 
ion” to replace Christianity has 
stirred up an opposition party 
among the scientists to support 
Christianity’s claims. The for- 
mer party is called the “ Monistenbund," and 
is led by Haeckel, and the scientific defenders 
of the faith are called the “ Keplerbund," in 
honor of Kepler. 

The Keplerbund is not a theological, but a 
scientific, society. It held a convention and 
published an Aufruf, signed by 214 savants. 
It protests against the idea that a “ fair and 
unprejudiced study of nature calls for a de- 
nial of the fundamental teachings of Chris- 
tianity, such as a personal God, the fact and 
consequences of sin, and a redemption through 
a divine Savior"; and declares that monism 
assumes its teachings as a result of pre-con- 
ceived antichristian philosophy, accepted 4 
priori and not proved by science. 

Christian apologetics are being modernized 
in the best sense of the term; apologetic 
writings are being published in large numbers; 
and the University of Leipzig has established 
a chair of Apologetics. 

That Free Thought is Necessary 

The Christian Commonwealth, London, re- 
commends “a consecrated boldness” and “an 
indifference to results” as against timidity and 
the via media. The age is crying out for 
theological frankness; it asks for lights, not 
half-lights; truths, not economies of truths. 
The new theological principle seeks not to 
overthrow but to conserve, by re-interpreting, 
the teachings of the Christian religion, notably 
the “Incarnation” and the “Atonement.” 

That Free Thought is Absurd 

The idea of free thought in religion is ab- 
surd, says the principal of an English theo- 
logical college. A church without a definite 
confession is a dead church. Theology is ab- 
solutely necessary to prevent the intellectuals 
from treating religion as a scientist treats a 
fossil. If Protestantism is to live on, it can 
only do so by a maintenance of those dogmat- 
ic principles which are so strong an element 
in Romanist spheres. 

That Islam is a Sect of Christianity 
The Bishop of Lahore thinks the Christian 
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missionaries are now entering a new era, in- 
asmuch as they no longer treat Moslems as 
“heathen.” A Christian evangelist will find 
himself powerless in dealing with Moslem 
scholars unless he recognizes Islam as a sect 
of Christianity. 

That there are Buddhist Missions to England 

Buddhism, which has a missionary propa- 
ganda in the United States, has now one in 
England. А meeting of English Buddhists 
was held in the West-end of London recently 
to meet a number of their co-religionists from 
Burmah. 

That the Protestant Church Must Join Rome 

There is a movement on foot to promote 
corporate union of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States with the Roman 
See! Less extreme people, however, propose 
a union that does not involve admitting the 
primacy of the Roman See. 

That the Bible is not Fit for Schools 

The Saxony school authorities, in conjunc- 
tion with the country’s Evangelical Council, 
have decreed that instead of the Bible, a 
biblical reading book shall henceforth be used 
in all national schools. The book has been 
specially compiled by order of the Administra- 
tion, and comprises the New Testament intact ; 
but from the Old Testament, only the Psalms 
and a few important passages. The entire 
Bible is permitted, however, to those who have 
passed the rite of confirmation. 

One can find no fault with the prudence 
which saves children from the necessity of 
reading books which in their dead-letter 
meaning, present somewhat bloodthirsty and 
bigoted ideas of Deity,— not always very 
elevating. And probably the authorities them- 
selves are unequal to extracting from these 
records the inner significance, Kabalistic and 
otherwise, which renders them so much more 
valuable to those who have the kevs. The 
New Testament contains a very fair present- 
ment of the typical life of a World-Savior, 
with the Golden Rule and the other teachings 


of similar kind. But this account 
has suffered much mutilation and 
adaptation at the hands of its 
innumerable compilers, and is al- 
ways associated in the minds of 
Bible teachers with many ecclesi- 
astical dogmas not to be found 
within its covers. For this reas- 
on there is much need for weld- 
ing many words to broader, 
truer, and nobler meanings. E. 


Clipped From the Press 
Works on Theosophy Distributed Among 
Men of the Fleet 

MAGDALENA BAY (via San Diego, Cal, April 
2.) —Mrs. Katherine Tingley, who conducts the 
Headquarters of the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND 
THEOSOPHICAL Sociery at Point Loma, has sent the 
fleet a large number of Theosophical textbooks and 
newspapers with the apparent purpose of attempting 
to get the attention of the 15,000 fighting officers 
and men. 

With “Compliments of Katherine Tingley” 
stamped on the flyleaf, The Key to Theosophy, by 
Mme. H. P. Blavatsky, the disciple of the belief, and 
The Mysteries of the Heart Doctrine published by 
the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL 
Sociery, have been sent to the flagship, where they 
attracted mtich attention. 

The Century Path, the official organ of the Society, 
has been sent to all ships. It is probable that many 
officers and men will visit Point Loma to see the 
Headquarters of Theosophical thought in America. 
— St. Louis Times 


Doust, truly, is not itself a crime. Certainly we 
do not rush out, clutching up the first thing we find, 
and straightway believe that! All manner of doubt, 
inquiry . . . about all manner of objects, dwells in 
every reasonable mind. It is the mystic working 
of the mind, оп ‘the object it is getting to know and 
believe. Belief comes out of all this, above ground, 
like the tree from its hidden roots. But now, if 
even on common things, we require that a man keep 
his doubts silent, and not babble of them till they 
in some measure become affirmations or denials; 
how much more in regard to the highest things, 
impossible to speak of in words at all! That a man 
parade his doubt, and get to imagine that debating 
and logic (which means at best only the manner of 
telling us your thought, your belief or disbelief, about 
a thing) is the triumph and true work of what in- 
tellect he has: alas, this is as if you should over- 
turn the tree, and instead of green boughs, leaves 
and fruits, show us ugly taloned roots turned-up 
into the air — and no growth, only death and misery 
going on! — Carlyle 


No one is free who has not obtained the 
empire of himself. — Gems from the East 
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KATHERINE TINGLEY SPEAKS AT 
ISIS THEATER 

SIS THEATER, when Katherine Tingley 

speaks, is always a sight to be remem- 

bered ; every seat occupied, numbers stand- 
ing wherever permitted, numbers more turned 
away, all proved the intense interest to see 
and hear her again. The great audience, which 
included visitors from many parts of the 
United States, listened with closest attention, 
following with keen appreciation and enthu- 
siasm every point made as step by step Mrs. 
Tingley presented with forceful logic a pic- 
ture of the needs, the dangers, the hindran- 
ces and the possibilities of America. 

The subject of the lecture, “ Тһе Broader 
View of American Life,” afforded the speaker 
the opportunity of touching upon not only 
those qualities that make for the growth and 
upbuilding of the people, but also the darker 
side which, if unchecked, must inevitably lead 
to decay. In the forceful contrasts thus pre- 
sented, and throughout the lecture, was an 
appeal made to the higher nature of the men 
and women of America—an appeal to the 
soul of the nation. 

As a basis of what American life should be, 
what its possibilities were, Mrs. Tingley paid 
a special tribute to the Constitution of the 
United States, presenting it in a light that 
was entirely new to many of her audience. 

The music by the Lomaland theater or- 
chestra, the songs by the Raja Yoga girls’ 
special choir, the stage decorations, all gave a 
charm to the meeting and made an atmosphere 
that in itself was inspiring and uplifting. 

It is hoped that the full stenographic report 
of Mrs. Tingley's lecture may be published in 
an early issue of the CENTURY РАТН. 

RECORDER 


Creeds That Shut Out the Sun 
HIS title is not meant to indicate that 
heathenism shuts out the sun and Chris- 
tianity does not, nor that Romanism 
does and Protestantism does not, nor yet that 
your little sect does and mine does not. It is 
meant to apply to dogmatic religion in general. 

We have been so accustomed to speak of 
Christianity as the world's light-bringer that 
it is quite a startling idea that as it is generally 
understood it may have acted as a screen and 
shut out the light instead of shedding it. Yet 
this is the idea that we must make up our 
minds to accept, for verily it is now dawning 
upon. the Christian nations. 

Looking back through history with an im- 
partial eye, we cannot fail to see that even as 
recorded and glossed by Christian historians, 
it shows many pages on which the influence 
called “ Christianity " is seen standing in the 
path of progress, hiding the light, trving to 
stop the free working of inquiry and discov- 
ery. On other pages we see how the same in- 
fluence has seized hold of great progressive 
movements and turned them aside into a re- 


ligious bypath. The church has tried to stop 
movements, and, failing in that, has monopo- 
lized them. | . 

Great poets have striven to penetrate the 
mysteries of being and to sing of the glories 
of the inner life of the Soul; and their efforts 
have been frustrated by the everlasting for- 
mulas of religion graven on their minds. The 
dogmas of death and heaven and hell and 
man’s essential wickedness haye saddened their 
songs. Great painters have arisen and found 
as their only subjects the meager imaginations 
of dogmatic religion on which they have wasted 
their splendid powers. Architects have built 
— cathedrals. 

It has been customary to say that the church 
and its religion have inspired all this. Is it 
true? May there not be another view? 

The whole mechanism of dogmatic religion, 
with its vicarious salvation, its doctrine of the 
single earth-life terminated by heaven or hell, 
its weak figure of the conventional Jesus, 
stands in the road and shuts out the light. 
It even hampers the minds of the most ad- 
vanced scientists who do not believe in these 
dogmas, causing them to base their views as 
to the antiquity of man on Archbishop Usher’s 
annotations to the Old Testament. Dogmatic 
religion is responsible for much of scientific 
materialism and scepticism; for it has shut 
out the real knowledge and given instead teach- 
ings that science cannot accept. 

Yet — another side to the question. The 
Churches will ask us, How do you account 
for the fact that Christianity has exercised 
such an enormous influence on such a large 
and important section of humanity for so 
many centuries? 

This is indeed an important fact and óne 
that needs accounting for. It shows beyond 
question that there has been something at the 


‘back of Christianity, something that has given 


it enormous force and lasting power, whether 
for evil or good. What is that something? 

Is it possible that modern Christianity is the 
result of some great Teaching, some great Re- 
ligion, that has gone wrong? 

Consider the early history of the church. 
Turn, for example, to The Student's Gibbon, 
and we shall find that even in that abstract of 
Gibbon's immortal work, prepared for the use 
of schools by a Christian clergyman, Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith, and with most of Gibbon's re- 
marks about the church left out, — even in 
that we shall find that it is impossible to take 
a favorable view of the Christians of those 
times or of the creed they professed. So 
many bad emperors favor them. Their ups 
and downs are an index to the state of the 
imperial throne, and it was more and more 
so as time passed. Their influence indeed 
seems to have been productive of trouble 
everywhere. Could these have been the origin- 
al Christians? 

We are slowly learning more about the ob- 
scure origins of our Western religion, and 


eventually it will become quite clear that there 
was a time, prior to this Roman period, when 
the original teachings went wrong, and out of 
the pure doctrine of the original founder or 
founders, whoever they were, a dogmatic sect 
was created. Modern Christians are sadly 
unfamiliar with church history. Otherwise 
they would be able to reflect on the doings of - 


all those early church councils at which such 


Scenes were enacted and such intense hatred 
displayed by sect for sect. At these councils, 
teaching after teaching was dropped and dis- 
carded by one bigoted leader or another, and 
the final outcome was transmitted with many 
further modifications to us. 

What has become of those original teach- 
ings? What were they? One of them was 
the doctrine of Rebirth or Reincarnation, re- 
moved at the Council of Constantinople in 
551 А.р., but now revived by Theosophy. 
Those devout clergymen who want to get 
back to the ancient church may as well get 
back a little further and delve a little more 
thoroughly into the history. 

It will be found that Christianity had its 
source in a great Theosophical movement 
somewhere near the Christian era; and that 
this movement was deflected and perverted by 
powerful influences hostile to progress and 
freedom, which gained the upper hand. Thus 
the doctrine of man’s essential divinity and 
power to save himself by appealing thereto 
was supplanted by the doctrines of interces- 
sion and vicarious salvation; the teaching of 
the Christos, its crucifixion on the Cross of 
earthly life, and its resurrection therefrom to 
the higher life was supplanted by the story of 
an executed Jesus; and the ancient knowledge 
of the Soul’s eternal existence throughout the 
bodily incarnations was supplanted by the 
teaching of a single earth-life followed by 
everlasting heaven or hell. 

The teachings of the Sermon on the Mount 
are pointed to, as if there were not scores of 
other religious manuals belonging to other re- 
ligions and containing the same teachings and 
many more such teachings which our Bible 
does not contain. These fragments attributed 
to Jesus of Nazareth are merely culled from 
a plentiful source and do not entitle their al- 
leged author to any special sanctity or wis- 
dom. As to the miracles, all Saviors are at- 
tended by them from the time of their usually 
mysterious conception to their death. 

So it 1s time we were asking ourselves whe- 
ther something has not been palmed off on us, 
and that we were making inquiries as to the 
inheritance on which we have been paid but a 
scanty interest. All the praise that can be 
bestowed on our religion for what it is alleged 
to have done is the kind of praise that might 
be bestowed on a rushlight in a cave froni 
which the sun was excluded. It may havc 
helped some people and shown them the way 
for a few steps; but the daylight would have 
done much more. STUDENT 
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The Society of Jesus in Japan 
I? appears that the Japanese Government 
and the Vatican are not absolutely at one 
in the matter of the establishment of a 
Roman Catholic University at Tokyo. It is 
a year since the Pope authorized it, placing 
it in the hands of the Jesuit Order. 

Now that Order is under a little cloud in 
Japan, a cloud that arose nearly three hundred 
years ago. 

Somewhere about the beginning of the Six- 
teenth century Christianity took root to some 
extent in that country, assiduously irrigated by 
the Jesuit Order. In due time came the In- 
quisition with the usual program. From that 
point of view all was going very well when 


the Mikado, strangely inclining toward a dif-- 


ferent one, decided to send an emissary to 
Europe to see how Roman Catholicism was 
working there in its own headquarters. After 
about two years he returned and the upshot 
of his report was that the Vatican religion 
would be out of place in Japan. 

To the official eye it appeared still more out 
of place when a plot came to light for hand- 
ing over the country to the Portuguese crown. 

The Dutch and Portuguese were then at 
loggerheads, and the former happened to cap- 
ture a ship carrying certain communications 
from the missionaries in Japan to the King of 
Portugal. Among these was one explaining 
that the time was now favorable for a few 
warships from Spain and Portugal to come and 
аппех Japan to the then combined Spanish and 
Portuguese crowns. . 

The Dutch were “mean” enough to forward 
the letter to the Mikado, and trouble naturally 
ensued. The Japanese Government had almost 
as little grasp of the teachings of Christ as 
the Inquisition itself, and they showed this by 
inflicting some of the classic Inquisitorial tor- 
tures upon the priests and some of their con- 
verts, The Order being thus expelled the 
Mikado did one of the most curious things 
which history records. "The tale is as follows: 

All the Roman churches save one were de- 
stroyed. That one, near Nagasaki, was turned 
into a theater for the performance of one soli- 
tary play. ‘The play consisted solely in the 
representation of Roman Catholic church rit- 
ual, in fact a service; and fifteen Japanese 
were set apart as actors to do this regularly. 
The idea was “lest we forget"; lest the peo- 
ple should forget the misery they had endured 
and the danger they had run. 

One thing remains to make the picture per- 
fect. When in 1865 a Roman Catholic church 
was erected in Nagasaki, the famous fifteen 
—the apostolic succession having been unbrok- 
en for more than two hundred years — entered 
it and went through their regular performance. 
So the officiating priests of the new church, 
nearly dumb with astonishment, reported to 
the Vatican that notwithstanding it had been 
death for two hundred years in Japan for any 
to profess the Christian religion, a special mir- 
acle of God had enabled a small gleam of the 
“true Catholic light" to survive! 

And in honor of this "miracle" the Pope 
ordered a special commemorative feast day, 
“The Feast of the Finding of the Christians ” 
on March 17, 1865! 

Is there any hoax in history quite compar- 
able with that? Н С. 


International Message to Admiral 
Thomas i 


Lomaland Students Send Greeting and Invitation by 
Wireless Telegraph 


BY WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 


Point Loma, April 13, 1908 
To Rear Admiral Charles M. Thomas, act- 
ing Commander-in-Chief, United States 
Atlantic Fleet, en route San Diego. 


The old and young Students of THE 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL 
б$осткЕтү, including the boys and girls of the 
Raja Yoga Academy, at International Head- 
quarters, Point Loma, salute you and the 
officers and sailors of the Atlantic Fleet. The 
fair hills of Lomaland in their glory of color 
and nature life also add their welcome. After 
the excitement of the city's reception .we trust 
that at least some of your great number may 
find time to enjoy the refreshing atmosphere 
of our beautiful Lomaland. The Raja Yoga 
children hold the days open for you in tribute 
of music and speech. After the arrival of 
your Fleet at San Diego a representative of 


our Organization will convey to you our fur- 


ther compliments. KATHERINE TINGLEY 


Clipped From the Press 


The Fleet Leaves Magdalena Bay 
HOUGH the following will be “late 
news " when this issue of the CENTURY 
PaTH appears, it may nevertheless in- 
terest readers in other countries, as giving an 
idea of the now historic cruise. L. 


FLEET STEAMING IN COLUMN LINE 


A WIRELESS message received at the Point Loma 
station early this morning states that the fleet got 
under way at 4 o’clock Saturday evening and that 
the column of vessels steamed at slow speed going 
out of the entrance to Magdalena Bay. 

All ships weighed anchor simultaneously and 
slowly assumed their allotted positions, the fourth 
division taking the third division’s place in line and 
the third division taking last place. The Maine and 
Minnesota changed places. The auxiliary to the 
fleet is last in line. 

Only the destroyers and the Ajax remain at Mag- 
dalena. As soon as the column was completed a 
standard speed: of 9 knots was attained which will 
be maintained until San Diego is reached. Last 
night the battleships were strung out in a long line 
proceeding on their course northward. 


Discovery of Biblical Manuscripts 

ARTICULARS as to the recent discovery of 

some new authentic manuscripts of the Bible 

are given in the Débats by M. Gaston Migeon, 
who was fortunate enough last year to discover, in 
company with Mr. Charles Freer, of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, among the odds and ends amassed by the 
Ghizeh merchants, certain manuscripts unearthed 
among the ruins of Akhmin, in Upper Egypt. After 
prolonged examination by Biblical scholars in Amer- 
ica, it seems to be admitted, according to M. Migeon, 
that these manuscripts are of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries. The first one contains Deuteronomy 
and Joshua; the second contains the Psalms and 
is apparently more complete than the Vatican manu- 
script. The third contains the four Gospels, and the 
fourth the Acts and the Epistles. Mr. Freer's 
manuscripts are somewhat larger than the famous 
Alexandrine texts in the British Museum, but the 
importance of this discovery consists in the fact 
that a collation of the Freer manuscripts with those 
of the British Museum shows that many words, and 
even passages, wanting in the latter, are still pre- 


served in the new texts. We may therefore, accord- 
ing to M. Migeon, be on the eve of a fresh revision 
of the Bible. — London Times. 


Challenge is Issued by Medical Students to 
Followers of Faith Cure 
ALTIMORE, Md, March 21.— C. Е. Meixell 
and Robert G. Lang, students at the Baltimore 
Medical College, have challenged followers of 
faith cure to a duel to the death with a pure tested 
culture of streptococcus pyogenes. The germ to be 
used is considered deadly. The challengers propose 
to be inoculated with it, if two followers of the 
faith cure cult will do likewise. In their challenge 
Meixell and Lang say: 

“We are perfectly ‘willing in order to demons- 
trate the fallacy of the doctrines of Christian Sci- 
entists, to allow ourselves to be inoculated with a 
pure tested culture of streptococcus pyogenes, pro- 
vided any two followers of the faith do the same. 
We are to rely upon medicinal treatment and our 
Christian science friends upon their mode of treat- 
ment for relief. 

“Tt seems to us that a test, fair and square, is 
the only means to prove or disprove the value and 
properties of medicinal treatment or the foolish- 
ness and fallacy of the faith cure.” 


This needs no comment. G. 


Theater Dedicated by a King 
Tur New Royal PLAYHOUSE IN STOCKHOLM, 
SWEDEN, Sam To BE А MODEL 


HE new Royal theater in Stockholm, just dedi- 
cated by King Gustaf, is considered one of 
the handsomest homes for dramatic art in 

Europe. The auditorium in particular, with its 


‚ decoration of pale blue, gold, and white, gives an 


impression of beauty and harmony. The various 
halls, corridors and reception rooms have been 
decorated by Sweden’s most prominent artists, 
among them Julius Kronberg, Oscar Bjorck, Baron 
Cederstróm and Carl Larson. 

The seating capacity provides for 940 seats, ex- 
clusive of the royal box, places for the court and 
the like. The total cost of erection was two million 
dollars. Strindberg's masterpiece, Mester Olaf, was 
selected for the opening, which was attended by 
the king, the princes, and the court. (Kansas City 
Star) 


An X- Ray Hero 

АЕН X-ray expert, Mr. Hall 

Edwards, of Birmingham, England, has 

had to have his left arm amputated in 
consequence of the effects of the rays. For 
five years he suffered agonies from X-ray 
dermatitis, and at last could only sleep by 
the aid of opiates. The bone had become dis- 
eased. The right hand is also seriously affect- 
ed and may have to share the same fate. 

This man is regarded as a martyr to his 
enthusiasm for medical services. He organ- 
ized a complete field equipment in the South 
African War; and it was after his work in 
relieving the sufferings of the wounded that 
he noticed the peculiar cancerous excrescences 
on his hands. Special gloves have been in- 
vented since then rendering the use of the rays 
safe, 

It is grateful to think that besides its vivi- 
sectors, science has its heroes. 

It is remarkable, however, what a terrible 
effect these mysterious, ultra-visible rays have 
on the physical body. Can it be that they de- 
stroy that inner body, the linga faríra, which 
is the model upon which the lives build the 
outer body, and that thus the coherence oí 
the latter is destroyed? STUDENT 
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Greek Architecture in Modern Germany 
‘6 RCHITECTURE was once the great 
book of humanity,” says Victor Hugo 
in that giant work of imagination, 
Notre Dame de Paris. Yet in this age of 
printing, when the book as a teacher has well- 
nigh obscured the building, sometimes the 
most modern of edifices are veritable crypto- 
grams, disclosing to him who has the key to 
their meaning wonderful vistas of human his- 
tory. Thus it is with the building in 
our illustration. 

It presents a curious anomaly, this 
Greek Temple devoted to art under a 
cold northern sky, reared by descend- 
ants of those free dwellers of the for- 
ests who despised all cities, deeming a 
wall but a prison, and who worshiped 
Deity on mountain tops, beside sacred 
lakes, and in holy groves, under the 
starry vault of heaven. Perhaps this 
edifice is not, as many aver, an artistic 
triumph; for Greek architecture was 
the child of a sunny clime, and the 
public buildings in Greek style that 
have been erected in Germany seem at 
times strangely incongruous, discol- 
ored and stained as they must become 
under the unfriendly winter sky; yet, 
humanly speaking, their presence does 
mark a triumph, the closing of a cir- 
cle, as it were, in the progress of the 
Greek ideal. 

It is an ideal that might have borne 
fruit earlier on German soil, had its 
growth not been stayed by the decades 
of so-called “religious” warfare which 
checked the art-life that was flourish- 
ing under the protection of the medi- 
eval guilds — formed of those splen- 
did bands of craftsmen who preserved 
in their unity the fraternal spirit of 
ancient days. When peace was again 
established, art had changed its mode 
of expression. Literature and not ar- 
chitecture with its allied arts and the crafts 
engaged the creative spirit of Germany. 

A number of minor writers cleared ahead 
the way for the great Lessing. When he 
came, he gathered together the broken threads 
of the past, and then began to stir the awak- 
ened imagination of Germany with the old 
Greek ideals of art. Thus we find that Ger- 
man literature, in its flower, is enriched with 
poems and dramas that revive the life and 
ideals of ancient Greece. Goethe, the great 
national genius of the Germans, is said to 
have been so perfect a specimen of manly 
beauty in form and feature that he fulfilled 
the Greek proportions of physical perfection 
more truly than the Apollo Belvedere. There 
seems something fitting and withal significant 
in this, for Goethe was the flower of the life 
of Germany for centuries. Just as the un- 
known singer of the Nibelungenlicd was the 
alembic through which centuries of the sur- 
charged life of Germania passed, sublimed and 
re-sublimed by the poetic fire of his imagina- 
tion to the epic unity of the Lied, so Goethe 


synthesized in his genius all the life forces of 
the past, even those drawn from the holy 
shrines of Greece, when the northern seeresses 
prophesied at the sacred tripods, keeping 
alight the fires of the ancient Wisdom- 
Religion, the heritage of the Aryan race, 
shared alike by Greeks and Germanians, nour- 
ishing and sustaining their loftiness of soul. 
That the ancient forest-dwellers, as well as 
the cultured, art-loving Greeks. bore the sacred 


fire in their hearts, the Roman emperor Titus 
attests. It is recorded of him, that when he 
beheld the gigantic German warriors he ex- 
claimed, * Their bodies are great, but their 
souls are still greater.” 

Following close upon the golden era of 
German literature and the Greek ideal which 
it awakened, came a period of classicism in 
modern Germany, and one phase of it was the 
erection of public edifices in the Greek style 
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AN, once descried, imprints forever 
His presence on all lifeless things: the winds 

Are henceforth voices, wailing or a shout, 
A querulous mutter or a quick, gay laugh, 
Never a senseless gust now man is born. 
The herded pines commune and have deep thoughts, 
A secret they assemble to discuss 
When the sun drops behind their trunks which glare 
Like grates of hell: the peerless cup afloat 
Of the lake lily is an urn, some nymph 
Swims bearing high above her head: no bird 
Whistles unseen, but through the gaps above 
That let light in upon the gloomy woods, 
A shape peeps up from the breezy forest-top, 
Arch with small puckered mouth and mocking eye. 
The morn has enterprise, deep quiet droops 
With evening, triumph takes the sunset hour, 
Voluptuous transport ripens with the corn 
Beneath the warm moon like а happy face; 
And this to fill us with regard for man. 
With apprehension of his passing worth, 
Desire to work his proper nature out, 
And ascertain his rank and final place, 
For these things tend still upward; progress is 
The law of life; man is not Man as yet.— Selected 


of architecture (as shown in the illustration), 
veritable scripts in stone witnessing the es- 
teem and gratitude felt by the Germans for 
the vivifying influences which Greek ideals 
infused into German culture. STUDENT 


SuLLY PRUDHOMME was born іп 1839, and maybe 
by his earlier works he will be best remembered. 
La Grande Ourse, Douarnenez en Bretagne, La Mer, 
La Trace Humaine, A un Désespéré, and a host of 
other poems have won for him immortal fame. 
For the last twenty years the poet's mind was 
steeped in philosophy, but in spite of such arid 
studies he remained to the last an idealist, a dream- 
er, an exquisite writer; in short, a great artist. 

With many other lovable qualities, Sully Prud- 
homme was a royal giver. А poor man compara- 
tively, he spent his modest fortune in lessening 
misery. 'The poor and the wretched who appealed 
to him were never sent empty away, for his one 
object in life was to comfort his fellow men. 

Sully Prudhomme was never married, but was 
cared for in his later years by a sister who adored 
him, and by her sons. The last twenty years of his 
life were passed at Chátenay. (The Planet, Eng.) 
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The Test апд the Ideal 


OW is a century of Great Promises, a 
time of ideals. The very air is laden, ex- 
pectant, waiting, brooding, still with the 

stillness that precedes birth. Only those who 
are out of the Soul's eternal tide can fail to 


feel it. The faint light of dawn steals in at 
the window. Soon the twitter of birds is all 
about. The breeze has a fragrant quietness 
unknown to any other hour. Let one listen 
then and the soul speaks in trumpet tones, the 
problems of yesterday are seen in a new light, 
transfused, transfigured. They have become 
something else and are problems no longer. 
The heights towards which we were climbing 
yesterday and the day before and the day be- 
fore that, and which we often only trusted 
were there for we could not always see them, 
rise clear and glorious before our eyes. We 
see; we know. It is all so plain now. Then 
come the day's duties with persistent appeal 
and as we turn towards them we turn away 
(or so it seems) from the Great Vision, the 
Realization that seemed so simple, so near. 
That is when the test begins, the test which 
seems ever-present excepting at those rare 
hours when something like inner repose and 
true “skill in the performance of action" is 
possible. 

Yet it should not burden us as a “test or 
“trial,” this problem of how to come down 
from the ideal glimpses gained at the soul's 
rare times to the task of practically working 
them out on lines of our everyday bustling, 
‘busy, crowding life. Many, the majority in 
fact, begin each day's task with no glimpse 
of the diviner side at all. But of the few who 
«lo know how to find the centra] place of life 
or who have, as H. P. Blavatsky pointed out, 
the natural gift of looking at things with the 
* higher mind," how many of these can come 
down from the heights and not lose their way? 
To answer this and then to tell the reason is 
to explain why so many philanthropists fail 


or give up in despair, why so many good-heart- 
ed and kindly intentioned people make egre- 
gious failures on lines of practical work. 

Florence Nightingale stands forth as a rare 
exception, a soul touched with Theosophy's 
insight, compassion and faithfulness and abil- 
ity. To her vision of the ideal she added 
faith, faith absolute that the vision could be 
realized, for it is this that makes the will iron, 
unconquerable, as it made hers. 

It is not enough to touch and enthuse men's 


HE who would profit by the wisdom of the uni- 

versal mind has to reach it through the 
whole of Pumanitg without distinction of race, 
complexion, religion or social status. It is altru- 
ism not ego-ism even in its most legal or noble 
conception that can lead the unit to merge its little 
Self in the Universal Selves. 


— Herena PrTRovNA Bravataxy in Studies in Occultism 


hearts. That is but half. The other half con- 
sists in teaching them how to transmute their 
love and insight into the faith, undaunted cour- 
age and skili that alone can make them masters 
of life's tasks and problems. STUDENT 


Florence Nightingale, O. M. 

T is not common to find in this topsy-turvy 
world professional ability united with a 
positively unselfish love for humanity. 

Unquestionably compassion is not dead in the 
great collective heart, so to speak, of woman- 
kind, and just as unquestionably are women 
becoming professionally skilled in almost every 
technical direction. In fact, there are those 
who see in the latter situation a possible men- 
ace to the home and “ childward саге” inter- 
ests upon which any nation must stand or fall. 
But in far too many cases the good, the com- 
passionate and the unselfish are either lament- 
ably ignorant of the deeper aspects of the woes 
they seek to alleviate or else so technically un- 
skilled that they become little better than nuis- 
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Yoga 1з skill in the performance of action.— Bhagavad Gitá 
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ances, The “ Royal Union” of the two, or 
rather three, heart, head, and hand — which is 
the Raja Yoga ideal and will be realized in the 
girls and women who pass into the world from 
the portals of the Schools, Academies, and 
Universities of Katherine Tingley’s founding 
— is so rare that women who do possess it 
stand out as beacon lights, marked as some- 
thing worthier than, or different from, the 
rest. 

In 1854, when war broke out between Eng- 
land and Russia, the news of the early victor- 
ies was followed by letters describing the aw- 
ful conditions prevailing in the war hospitals 
— as far as words could describe them. What 
those sick and wounded soldiers suffered in 
the hospital camps at Scutari, places choked 
with uncleanness and impregnated with dis- 
ease, with almost no nursing and none at all 
that could be rightly dignified by the term, can 
never be told. Four out of every five cases 
of amputation were dying of hospital gangrene, 
and the death rate had mounted to 5296 when 
finally, after the victory of Alma, Sir William 
Howard Russell sent the following message 
to England: 


Are there no devoted women amongst us able and 
willing to go forth to minister to the sick and suffer- 
ing soldiers of the East in the hospital at Scutari? 
Are none of the daughters of England at this ex- 
treme hour of need ready for such a work of mercy? 


Within a week Florence Nightingale a 
young woman, heiress to a vast estate, was on 
her way to the East with a band of trained 
helpers. She reached Scutari just before the 
fearful slaughter of Inkerman. She found 
2300 patients in the so-called “hospital.” 
most of them victims of cholera, fever, and 
other preventable diseases, and as night came 
down on that terrible day when the battle of 
Inkerman was fought, Florence Nightingale 
with her little band of thirty-eight nurses 
faced the ordeal of caring for over five thous- 
and. She had only just arrived and the task 
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of abolishing filth and disorder had to be be- 
gun at the same time. But she knew her busi- 
ness. Nursing was to Florence Nightingale a 
profession, albeit a sacred one, and to the 
knowledge of what to do she added an execu- 
tive faculty that astonished old military lead- 
ers. They had done their best and utmost 
before she came, but they hadn’t “ known 
how!" Within a week the Inferno had been 
transformed into Paradise. The entire hospi- 
tal camp had been reorganized on sanitary 
lines, dirt and indifference had disappeared 
and taken despair with them, and outside 
of that, the very fact that a woman's hand 
prepared the food, administered the medicines, 
wielded compresses, bandages, and even, wheri 
need was, the knife, acted as a general tonic 
throughout the whole institution. When has 
ever woman been more idolized than was this 
English lady by the soldiers of 
the Crimea? for to her tenderness 
and compassion, her iron courage 
and self-forgetfulness, she added 
knowledge, professional compet- 
ence, skill, for which men, at least, 
the world over, have unqualified 
respect. Hospital conditions be- 
fore she came had been described 
by Russell himself as “worthy 
only of the savages of Dahomey.” 

Yet the work in the Crimea was 
but an episode in the life of this 
heroic woman, though, so superb 
and shining was it, her other work 
has been thereby somewhat ob- 
scured. Few outside of England 
know, for instance, that Florence 
Nightingale’s writings on nursing 
are scientific text-books, technical 
classics, and that she was the first, 
practically, to realize fully the 
deeper scientific aspects of the pro- 
fession of nursing. With the gift 
bestowed upon her by grateful 
England after her heroic work in 
the Crimea she founded in her 
own land a training-school for 
nurses. Upon her return from the 
East Queen Victoria presented her 
with a costly diamond ornament 
to be worn as a decoration, and 
sent her an autograph letter of grateful ac- 
knowledgment. Later she wrote, “I wish we 
had Florence Nightingale at the War Office,” 
yet the project, then so timely it would seem, 
of having organized at the War Office a 
Nursing Department with a trained nurse at 
the head was not carried out until 1901, 
nearly fifty years later. King Edward's 
recent bestowal upon Florence Nightingale of 
the Order of Merit seemed, in a sense, the 
expression of Queen Victoria’s own thought, 
tribute of woman to woman. 

From a London daily just received, we clip 
the following description of the recent cere- 
mony held in London in honor of Florence 
Nightingale, accounts of which were cabled 
all over the world. It is simply written but 
conveys much. 


No MONUMENTAL STRUCTURE— NO GILDED GRAVE 
— NEED ENCLOSE THE CLAY OF THIS NOBLE CHRISTIAN 
TO PERPETUATE HER NAME AND HER DEEDS. 

THE FAME OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE IS 
PERISHABLE ! 

In those short but striking phrases, under the 


IM- 


simplicity of Japanese life. 
home at Dzushi, Kanagawa-Ken, Japan. 


historic roof of the Guildhall yesterday, did London's 
City Fathers give honor to Florence Nightingale. 
The council chamber rang with applause as the 
City Chamberlain handed over to the nephew of the 
illustrious Lady of the Crimea a casket carved in 
oak and containing the freedom of the City of 
London. 

]t was a brilliant and interesting gathering. The 
Lord Mayor filed into the chamber in state with 
his impressive bodyguard around him. To the right 
of the chair sat the aldermen with the bright scar- 
let of their robes making high color. To the left 
were many ladies wearing furs and diamonds. The 
rest of the floor was sacred to the Common Coun- 
cillors in their robes of sober blue. Of distinguished 
visitors there were many. 

The near relatives of Miss Nightingale were con- 
ducted to seats of honor. ... Also was represented 
the council of the Nightingale Fund, a number of 
old pupils of the Nightingale School, representa- 
tives of St. Thomas's Hospital, and many another 
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TWO OF OUR MEMBERS IN JAPAN 


Mrs. Mitsu Stephenson and her young son, Tetsu-O. Mrs. Stephenson 
is the wife of Edward S. Stephenson, International Representative of the 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
Tetsu-O is the latter’s adopted son. The young girl is a relative. 
picture, although the faces are somewhat obscured and much darkened 
by the effect of light behind them, is very expressive of the charm and 
It was taken on the verandah of their 


now carrying on the work of “ The Angel Band.” 

The one notable absentee was Miss Nightingale 
herself. It was said that her age and her health 
kept her away. Yet it was a striking picture, and 
memorable. The note of it throughout was deep 
admiration and love and honor. 

The tribute to this illustrious lady rang sincere 
and earnest from the hearts of everybody. It was 
spoken by the City Chamberlain, who, with his 
hand on the simple oaken casket— fitting tribute 
to British pluck and British endurance the world 
over — spoke with real eloquence the honest admir- 
ation of the City Fathers of a woman's real woman- 
hood to England. 

“We proclaim,” he said, “for all time our ad- 
miration of the labors and the lofty aims of one of 
the noblest characters in our country's history, and 
whom posteritv, alike with ourselves, will ever be 
proud to claim as one of Britain's daughters. 

“We regret that owing to some unexplained 
omission on the part of a previous generation, the 
honorary freedom—the highest honor in the gift 
of the corporation—was not conferred upon her 
half a century ago when she was in health and 
strength and thoroughly able to appreciate and enjoy 
if, We today endeavor to repair as far as possible 


in Japan, 


STUDENT 


the laches of our predecessors; and lapse of time 
docs not detract in the smallest degree from the 
sincerity with which we wish to pay our tribute to 
the life work of this incomparable lady.” 


Pathetic is it that this tribute, so gracious, 
so fraught with the very essence and tender- 
ness of antiquity, so symbolic and significant, 
should have been delayed until the recipient, 
bowed by age and infirmity, could not hope to 
be present. Yet that the best of her was pre- 
sent none may gainsay, for the spirit of the 
work with which she was identified — the 
Spirit Eternal of Compassion — brooded over 
that old historic Guildhall on March 16 last 
as it lives and broods over and illumines every 
responsive heart the world around. Of it 
Florence Nightingale was the handmaid and 
the expression — because she forgot herself. 
Unto it she proved worthy as an instrument 
because she perfected mind, un- 
derstanding, and technical skill. 
Because of this more of Compas- 
sion’s Self has found a home on 
earth—a mighty thought that 
leaps the bounds of space and the 
confines of spheres. What heart 
cannot be stirred at contemplation 
of it? STUDENT 


Our Comrades in Japan 

NE cannot imagine a picture 

of any phase—even the 

simplest — of Japanese life 
without the nature touch. In the 
accompanying illustration the glint 
of sunlight on vine and shrub, ki- 
mono and shining tresses is only 
the expected thing, and not less 
the presence of “ Kimi” the cat, 
and “ Shiro” the rabbit, as snowy 
white as his name would indicate. 
Nor is it possible to feel that joy 
in service to humankind is con- 
fined only to human hearts. Nev- 
er yet was a bit of’ royal-souled 
Japan translated for western minds 
by lens, pencil or brush that 
something of Nature's own in- 
effable joy was not fused into 
the always too feeble translating. 
What should we expect of the 
land of that Empress Komio who once, when 
she went to gather flowers to lay upon some 
Temple's shrine, so felt the appeal of their 
living beauty that she could not bring herself 
to pluck them? And these her words: 

If I gather ye, O flowers so wonderful in purity, 
the touch of my hand will defile. So, standing in 
the meadows untouched, I offer ye, wind-swept 
blossoms, to the Holy Teachers of the past, the 
present, and the future! 


and 
The 


And Japanese names! Now the ancients 
taught that there was much in names, deep 
significance and symbology. Their knowledge 
we in the West have lost— yes, even the 
memory of it. In the East they have kept a 
thread of the old knowledge, and we owe to 
that fact another of the rare beauties of Japan- 
ese life. Mitsu, “ Light"; Tetsu-O, “Iron 
Warrior"; is not some thought inspired by 
these? Itsukushima, the “Isle Eternal." And 
so one might go on, until a book were written. 
Here there is but space to send over the calm 
Pacific cordial greeting to our new members 
and a Royal Salute to honored Japan. Н. 
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A Visit to the Shell Lady 

HE Shell Lady was at home. She 

came out to welcome me and took 

me to the sunny corner of her bun- 
galow where she was working over her 
beloved shells. Shells everywhere! Even 
the tiny bungalow is shell-like, for it is 
fastened like a barnacle to the hillside, 
and one would think that the boisterous 
wind would blow it away. But no, the 
little home is fastened as securely to the 
hillside as a barnacle to a ship's keel, not- 
withstanding wind and wave. 

“This is the Helix family," she told me, 
as she quickly took up her interrupted 
work, and fastened a delicate, almost 
transparent amber-colored shell into a sea- 
green box. “They are found all over the 
earth. Yes,” she replied in answer to my 
questioning look, “these are land shells, 
not sea shells. Maybe you will know them 
better if I tell you that they are commonly 
called snail-shells. I like to give them 
their Greek name, however, for the old 
Greeks loved their beauty. If you look 
up at the capital of a Corinthian column, 
you will still see a little shell-like curl 
peeping out of the acanthus leaves. That 
is called the helix, from the snail-shell." 

There was a gleam in the Shell Lady's 
eyes and a funny little smile hovered about 
her lips, and with a glance at me over the 
top of her spectacles she asked, 

"Do you know the little poem by 
Charles Lamb called The Housekeeper? 

‚ As І sat here this morning I thought of 
it" And with her fingers all the while 
deftly busying themselves among the shells 
she told it to me. 
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The frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 
Carries his house with him where'er he goes; 
Peeps out, — and if there comes a shower of rain, 
Retreats to his small domicile again. 
Touch but a tip of him, a horn, —’tis well, — 
He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 

Whereso'er he roam, 
Knock when you will — he's sure to be at home. 


How we laughed over the quaint little poem 
of warm-hearted, gentle Charles Lamb. Then 
the Shell Lady, without stirring from her 
place, opened box after box of shells, all of 
the Helix family. They were of all sizes. 
"There were some almost two inches across. 
‘They were so beautifully formed and made of 
‘such lovely translucent shell that you thought 
that even the marble palaces of the Greeks 
with their stately white columns were not 
more beautiful than the small home of the 
humble snail! Some of the snail shells were 
tinier than a grain of mustard seed, vet when 
you put them under a magnifying glass, you 
saw that each one was as perfect as the largest 
‘shell. 

* "There are over thirty-four hundred mem- 
bers to the Helix family," the Shell Lady told 
me, as I examined a very beautiful one, “ and 
they live all over the world, and have done so 
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SAILOR'S SONG 
Thomas Beddoes 
O sea, to sea! The calm is o'er; 
The wanton water leaps in sport, 
And rattles down the pebbly shore, 
The dolphin wheels, the sea-cows snort, 
And unseen mermaids’ pearly song 
Comes bubbling up the weeds among. 
Fling broad the sails, dip deep the oar: 
To sea, to sea! The calm is o'er. 
To sea, to sea! Qur wide winged bark 
Shall billowy сїеауе its sunny way, 
And with its shadow, fleet and dark, 
Break the caved Triton's azure day, 
Like mighty eagle soaring light 
O'er antelopes on Alpine height. 
The anchor heaves, the ship swings free, 
The sails swell full. To sea, to sea! 
—Selected 


for millions of years. Snail shells have been 
found imbedded in rock, and turned to stone 
themselves. Some of these fossil shells are 
nearly twenty inches across. Now, here is a 
helix from far-away Hungary, here are some 
tiny ones from the Pyrenees Mountains in 
Spain, and here is one from Cuba." 

“What a fine way to study geography!” 
I thought. “A beautiful shell from every re- 
mote corner of the Earth, to remember it by. 
Not only from far-away Robinson Crusoe's 
Islands, but from mountain tops as well! How 


the Raja Yoga children, who love all the 
beautiful works of nature, would like to 
study it that way!" 

So I told the Shell Lady my thought. 

* Bless their hearts! So they shall. I 
have a great secret," she exclaimed mys- 
teriously, and the déar little gleam came 
back to her eyes. “ Now, shall I show 
you more of my treasures?” 

“О wait, please," I begged, “ until an- 
other day!’ 

“Very well," said the Shell Lady, and 
the smile again hovered about her lips, 
as she looked around her shell-like house. 

“Knock when you will, Pm sure to be 
at home!" STUDENT 


Admiral Beresford анд the Young 
Prince David of Wales 
N the cut on this page you see the young 
son of the Prince of Wales, standing 
at the side of England's greatest liv- 
ing sailor, who is Commander-in-Chief of 
the Channel squadron. American boys 
and girls — іп fact boys and girls the 
world over, will be interested in the state- 
ment that this English admiral bears a 
strong resemblance to the great Ameri- 
can commander and sailor Rear-Admiral 
Robley D. Evans, who is so prominently 
before all eyes at the present time as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the fleet of Amer- 
ican battleships in the cruise around the 
world. 

Lord Charles Beresford is famous for 
his skill in naval tactics. Like Rear- 
Admiral Evans he has served long and 
faithfully from cadetship to the high com- 
mand he now holds. Open-hearted, fearless, 
absolutely devoted to duty is the genial Irish 
sailor who stands here with the royal lad whose 
opening career will be watched by so many 
loval loving hearts. STUDENT 


Bees in Block of Stone 
WHILE workmen were sawing through a block of 
Bath stone at Exeter they cut into a cavity in which 
was found a cluster of two or three dozen live bees. 
There was not much sign of life in che bees at first, 
but when the air was admitted they gradually re- 
vived and after a few hours several of them were 

able to fly. — Exeter (England) ErPress. 


TIME is everything. Fifteen minutes make 
the difference between a victory and a defeat. 
Recollect that a brave man dies but 
once; a coward, all his life long.—Nelson 


WHEN the United States fleet reached An- 
geles Point near Valparaiso, Chile, they saw 
on one of the hillsides on the shore a sign in 
pure white letters — “ WELCOME." The sail- 
ors thought at first it was made of white- 
washed stones, but soon someone with a glass 
called out that it was made of men! This 
was the case; the letters were made of naval 
cadets in white uniforms. "They lay perfectly 
still for an hour offering a welcome that was 
mute but not less expressive on that account. 
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HE flowers from the earth have arisen, 

с They are singing their Easter-song; 
Up the valleys and over the hillsides 
They come, an unnumbered throng. 

O, listen! The wild-flowers are singing 
Their beautiful songs without words! 
They are pouring the soul of their music 
Through the voices of happy birds. 

Every flower to a bird has confided 
The joy of its blossoming birth — 
The wonder of its resurrection 
From its grave in the frozen earth. 
For you chirp the wren and the sparrow, 
Little Eyebright, Anemone pale! 
Gay Columbine, orioles are chanting 
Your trumpet-note, loud on the gale. 


The Little Gray Hen . 

NCE upon a time there was a little gray 
hen. She lived in a very pleasant poul- 
try-yard and was a very happy little hen 

until one day in spring, when fresh green was 
peeping out everywhere, and fluffy little chicks 
were coming out of their shell prisons, and 
children's voices were ringing merrily through 
the balmy air, something new, something 
strange and disturbing entered into this little 
gray hen. 

It began with the singing of a bird, who, 
Írom a tree near the poultry-yard, poured out 
such a sweet song that the little gray hen 
stopped scratching in the earth to listen. As 
the bird flew away she said to herself, “ Why 
cannot I be a songbird? I see no reason why. 
It is very tiresome to be nothing but a hen and 
scratch in the earth and lay eggs. Why should 
I not fly up into a tree and sing too, so that 
people will come to the windows and doors 
to listen and say ' What a sweet song!' Of 
course it is very pleasant to be down here 
on the warm earth, but J intend to be some- 
thing more than just a common gray hen and 
I will begin now." 

And with that she flapped her wings fran- 
tically and managed to fly into the tree where 
the song-bird had been. Then. she began to 
cackle, for of course she could not sing. Such 
a noise as she made! If she had not been 
So determined to be something more than a 

‘hen, she would have been frightened at the 
sound herself. The maid who fed the hens 
heard her, in the house, and came running out 
to see what was the matter. As she came to 
the tree the hen made a louder noise than 
before. Now at last people were beginning 
to see that she was something out of the com- 
mon! The maid tried to reach up into the tree 
and take her down but she could not. So 
she ran into the house to call her mistress 
who came to see for herself. 

“What a noise! How shall we stop it." 

" We must get her down," said the mistress, 
“just pick up some little stones and throw 
them up at the tree. That will frighten her 
and she will fly down upon the ground. 


cmt CHILORENS HRA 


NATURE’S EASTER-MUSIC 


Lucy Larcom 
The buttercup's thanks for the sunshine 
The goldfinch’s twitter reveals; 
And the violet trills, through the bluebird, 
Of the heaven that within her she feels. 
The song-sparrow's exquisite warble 
Is born in the heart of the rose— 
Of the wild-rose, shut in its calyx, 
Afraid of belated snows. 
And the melody of the wood-thrush 
Floats up from the nameless and shy 
White blossoms that stay in the cloister 
Of pine-forests, dim and high. 
The dust of the roadside is vocal; 
There is music from every clod; 
Bird and breeze are the wild-flowers’ angels, 
Their messages bearing to God. 


One of the stones struck the hen. “ So this 
is what comes of pretending to be a song-bird,” 
said she. And down from the tree she flapped 
in disgust. She went back to the poultry-yard 
and kept still for some time. But she could 
not rest. She looked up, up into the blue 
sky and saw a great hawk flying about. 

“Why cannot I be a hawk, and fly high, 
and swoop down, and show the hens how 
powerful I am? It is very tiresome just to 
be a hen and do nothing but scratch and lay 
eggs. I know that I can do as the hawk does. 
T will be a hawk." 

With that she flapped her wings frantically 
and managed to fly up on to a high fence that 
was hetween the poultry-yard where she lived, 
and another one belonging to the next house. 
Feeling as if she were indeed a hawk, she 
suddenly swooped down upon the hens there, 
cackling so loudly as to terrify them all. She 
made such a disturbance that the people came 
running out of the house to see what was the 
matter. When they saw this gray hen fright- 
ening all their chickens, one of the maids 
caught her and held her tightly. She took 
her back to the next house and told what a 
disturbance this gray hen had made. 

" Why," said the people who, owned the 
would-be hawk, “it is that crazy little gray 
hen of ours!” “ Shut her up in the poultry- 
yard," said the mistress, “ keep. her locked in 
for several days." 

So imprisonment was what the ambitious 
little gray hen suffered as a result of pretend- 
ing to be a hawk. When she was free again 
she enjoyed seratching in the earth and she 
went. farther from the hen-coop and the poul- 
try-yard than she had ever been before. She 
came to a small park where the fresh grass 
was creeping up, and where delicate spring 
flowers grew on the border of a tiny pond. 

It was so peaceful and quiet that the little 
hen felt almost content to be a hen. But 
what was that? Four beautiful, stately swans 
sailed by. The gray hen watched them and 
ambition stirred in her once more: “ Why 
cannot I be a bird like those, so beautiful and 
graceful? It ts very tiresome to be only a 


** We arise and we praise Him together!” 
With a flutter of petals and wings, . 
The anthem of spirits immortal 
Rings back from created things. 
And nothing is left wholly speechless ; 
For the dumbest life that we know 
May utter itself through another, 
And double its gladness so! 
The trees have the winds to sing for them; 
The rock and the hill have the streams; 
And the mountain the thunderous torrents 
That waken old Earth from her dreams. 
She awakes to the Easter-music; 
Her bosom with praise overflows; 
The forest breaks forth into singing, 
For the desert has bloomed as the rose. 
— Selected 


common gray hen and scratch on the ground 
and lay eggs. Why should I not sail on the 
pond instead. І am sure that I сап. Z will 
be а swan.” 

With that she plunged into the pond. She 
struggled and flapped, and struggled and 
flapped, and would have sunk to the bottom 
of the pond, for of course she could not 
swim, had not two children who were playing 
on the shore run to see what was the matter 
and brought her up with a stick. 

She was so exhausted that they carried her 
home, and when their mother saw her she said, 


- “Why it is that crazy little gray hen of ours. 


What will she be doing next?” She then 
ordered the maid to lock up the hen and on 
no account to let her out for at least a week. 
Whether the plunge into the cold water had 
cooled the fever that this little gray hen had 
been in that made her pretend to be anything 
but a gray hen, I do not know. Perhaps while 
she was shut up for a week she had time to 
think. But a change did come over her. She 
began to say, "I cannot be a song-bird. I 
cannot be a hawk. I cannot be a swan. But 
I can try to be a good hen." : 
This she did; and so hard did she try that 
not very long afterwards I heard that the 
little gray hen was the very best hen in the 
poultry-yard. CovsiN MARIANNE 


A Dog to be Trusted 

DOG who had proved himself able to 

guard and care for his master's proper- 

ty, once carried all day in his mouth 
a five dollar gold piece which his master had 
dropped as he left the house. The man dis- 
covered he had lost the gold during the day. 
When on his return he was informed that his 
dog was ill and would not eat, he went at once 
to the dog who, as soon as he saw his master, 
ran to him and dropped the gold at his feet. 
Then he was ready for his dinner. Think of ` 
going hungry all day to guard his master's 
property. This is the real vigilance that can 
suffer, if necessary, to guard a trust. E. 


THEY can, because they believe they can. 
—VFergil 
Мотніме is easy to: the urrwillmg.—Proverb 
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THE word America is here 

Is A ; used to mean the “New 

А 3 mene World," both North and 

in Danger? South, but especially the Uni- 

ted States and Canada. Аз 
looked at in a broad way, we may regard all 
the States in South America as representing 
a great stream of Latin peoples finding freer 
life in the New World. They, in some re- 
spects, stand related to Southern Europe as 
Magna Graecia was related to Greece. North 
America presents a very complex and interest- 
ing subject of study. The great sixth sub-race 
of the future is here in its infancy. It already 
exists. It is already as Н. P. Blavatsky has 
shown, visibly differentiating from the rest of 
the world. In its future growth two main ele- 
ments must be interwoven — the very similar 
racial strain which we find in Canada, and 
also the complex, heterogeneous stream of im- 
migrants, good, bad, and indifferent, which 
annually pours into the United States from 
Europe, and which, in its bad or indifferent 
elements causes no little anxiety now, and may 
cause much trouble in the future. The mix- 
ing of elements to constitute 
the great Sixth Root Race, in 
the distant future, cannot be 
a matter of sentiment or of 
chance. Great laws are oper- 
ating; and karmic. influences are presenting 
the summing up of a long past. Above all, 
and through all, the Divine Purpose lives and 
moves towards ultimate perfection. 

The United States and Canada stand out 
amid the nations of the world as unspeakably 
important, just as a child is important who, 
when grown to manhood, will exercise a 
mighty influence on human destiny. America 
is important on account of the vast possibilities 
for good or evil which it contains. It is des- 
tined to be the theater where many influences 
which met in former ages will meet again. 
All true lovers of America and of Humanity 
must fervently wish that as the new race grows 
it will pass safely through the perils of youth, 
and reach manhood with all its powers for 
good healthy and strong — and all inherited 
failings vanquished. But this will not happen 
unless great care — eternal vigilance — is ex- 

ercised. 


The New Race 
Forming 


The Dangers of As in the vegetable king- 
Exuberant dom we often find that a rich 
Life soil and a warm, genial clim- 


ate cause the young shoots 
of some plants to be subject to various pests, 
so it is in the life of an individual, and in the 
life of a nation. The very freshness, and the 
exuberance of young life seems to offer a home 
to evil as well as good. "Therefore, from all 


teaching by analogy, and from all the lessons 
of history, we may conclude that the exuber- 
ant young life of the new race on this con- 
tinent will make it a critical spot for Humanity. 
The natural resources, the rapid accumulation 
of wealth, with the many possibilities of 
pleasure thus afforded, are opening gateways 
through which are entering, and will continue 
to enter, those vices that have proved so dan- 
gerous to other civilizations. Апа even the 
love of liberty and the youthful over-confid- 
ence in great results being easily attained, with- 
out self-mastery, and perseverance, and watch- 
fulness, will constitute an open door through 
which less commendable things will seek to 

enter. In other words, the 

Watchfulness @Ё new nation has to be watch- 

Excellences ful of its excellences, of its 
Imperative advantages, and of its splen- 
did opportunities, and not 
alone of its faults and vices. If the people 
of this new race could but pause in the strug- 
gle for material things, and behold with clear 
vision the dangers which are imminent, then 
the future would be more secure. We should 
be wise students of history. * Heirs of all 
the ages," we should be wise by laying to 
heart the lessons of the past. 

It should be self-evident that the evils which 
have beset other nations and peoples will beset 
the new race on this continent. The “Great 
War" between the forces of good and retro- 
gression will be fought over again here — the 
battle has begun. We feel sure that the vic- 
tory will be on the side of Light, Liberty, and 
Righteousness; but the victory will be more 
complete if the nation arouses itself in time 
to meet its real dangers. 

If old countries exercise a constant influ- 
ence on new nations, it is also true that new 

peoples powerfully influence 


What Shall be older lands. The influence 
America's of America has been very 
Religion? great upon the older nations 


of the world; and it is safe 
to say that it will be vastly greater in the fu- 
ture. How will this influence operate in the 
religious domain? It is generally conceded 
that the religious element is, and always has 
been, a very important factor in the life of 
humanity. America has been the means of 
helping the world to more advanced views of 
political liberty; will it perform a similar func- 
tion in regard to spiritual freedom? How does 
the case stand? At present we see the great 
effort that is made to engraft on the young 
life of this country an antiquated form of re- 
ligion. which not a few of even the older na- 
tions have. in a large measure, rejected. One 
of two things will happen. Effete ecclesiasti- 
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cism if it dominates this country will crush 
the spirit of liberty and progress in the new 
race; or, on the other hand, the life of the 
new race will so react on this medieval form 
of religion that it will become radically mod- 

ified. That is what America has to face. 
It is growing plainer every day that the 
New Age, upon which we 


The Time of have entered, is a time of 
Sifting---not sifting, of separating, of judg- 
Compromises ment—a time for no half- 


measures, but for radical 
changes in all departments of human life. The 
breath of a new Spring is in the air, and it is 
all-pervading, irresistible. This is recognized 
by thinkers. In the last number of the Hib- 
bert Journal, the Rev. G. Tyrrell, who should 
know something of the Papacy, and of Mod- 
ernism, writes that a crucial point has been 
reached. 


History, however, teaches us that pressure from 
the environment has again and again forced that sys- 
tem (the Papacy) to yield in various ways, for the 
time being. One might instance the triumph of 
Aristotle or of Galileo. But for the triumph of 
Modernism it would have to yield altogether and 
become extinct. Is this conceivable? 

So certain is the Encyclical that the results of the 
historico-critical method are fatal to the juristico- 
scholastic Church-theory, that its logic is directed 
principally to an attack upon that method; and lest 
logic should prove too frail a weapon, it decrees that 
the seminary walls shall be raised higher; the win- 


dows buffed; the doors barred, and the chinks 

stopped up. Modernism, as it 

A Choice rightly perceives, is due to infil- 

Cannot be trations of current knowledge and 
Avoided enlightenment. 


It is this spirit of medi- 
evalism which seeks to exclude the light of 
growing thought. It attacks a vital point. 

In the same number of the Hibbert Journal 
is another very suggestive article on “ The 
Papacy and American Ideals.” The writer is 
firmly convinced that the Papacy is utterly op- 
posed to the genius of America, and he be- 
lieves that it will be fatal to the spirit of lib- 
erty and progress here unless some great modi- 
fication takes place in the relation of Roman- 
ists to the Rule of the Pope. He believes 
this is possible. He says: 

A true historical appreciation of the Papacy is 
rare . . . one often speaks of the Papacy and the 
Church of Rome as synonymous. But historically 
they are not identical: the Church is perfectly con- 
ceivable without the Papacy: the latter is grafted 
on the Church, and owes its origin to causes which 
are distinct and separate. There was once a Church 
without a pope, and to trace the steps by which the 

Bishop of Rome achieved the 


Grafts Primacy, and finally attained in- 
бй fallibility (in 1870) is one of the 
Religion interesting problems of history. 


The writer briefly shows 
how the bishops of Rome, from various causes, 
generally political, came at last to inherit the 
position of Pagan Rome — the Papacy became 
the ghost of imperial Rome. One of the steps 
by which the Popes stepped into the shoes of 
Imperial Rome may be noted, because in the 
late war between the United States and Spain 
over Cuba, the old policy was tried: the Pope 
made an effort to be recognized as arbitrator! 
Tt is this position of arbitrator that Mr. Henry 
C. Lea has shown to have been of such import- 
ance in gaining influence for Papal rule. The 


writer in the Hibbert Journal, Rev. L. Henry 
Schwab, concludes that the 


candid student of history will recognize in that 
institution (the Pdpacy) a growth according to laws 
that have been operative since the world began, a 
growth which has no sanction in religion, no con- 
nexion with Christianity other than.that the religion 
of Jesus has been made the means of the pursuit 
of ambition, an ambition which 
sought various means of gratifi- 
cation, but whose opportunity was 
chiefly found in one of the most 
deeply graven sentiments that 
' mankind has known, the senti- 
ment of Empire, of the Roman Empire. And Pius 
X is today more truly the successor of Augustus 
than of Peter. 


The Desire 
of Dominion 


The writer is at one with the Rev. G. Tyrrell 
in perceiving that the return to the Scholasti- 
cism of Thomas Aquinas advocated by the 
present papal régime is entirely opposed to 
the spirit of modern progress, and must be 
fatal to the American nation if unchecked. 
He says: 

The fact, therefore, which we have to face, and 
the danger to American institutions is this, that an 
Italian ecclesiastic possesses to a large degree the 
power to maintain the intelligence and spirituality 
of millions of Americans on a level with his own. 


Mr. Schwab thinks there is only one solu- 
tion of the problem: the Romanists in America 
must separate from the Papacy. In fact we 
have come to the vital question which Henry 
VIII had to grapple with; and.which, more 

recently, France has had to 


The Crucial — grapple with: who is to rule 
Problem of this country? For: 
Every Nation 7 
in Turn the proud traditions of Anglo- 


Saxon liberty are being sapped of 
their power and influence by an Italian bishop 3000 
miles away. 


And, further, he says: 

There are surely in America patriotic and religious 
Roman Catholics to whom it is a matter of grave 
and immediate concern that the worship of their 
Church should degenerate into the now popular cult 
of the Sacred Heart: to whom it must cause pain 
that the pure faith of Christ should be supplanted 
by a superstitious use of relics, and an adoration 
of saints. 


Two things have marked the growth of the 
churchly influence, the striving for temporal 
sway, the attempt in every age and country to 
establish a kingdom within a kingdom; and 
what is even more serious, the attempt to 
dethrone the divine in man, and to establish 
the voice of the ecclesiast instead of the voice 
of God in the Soul. 

If the spirit of the new race in America, 

and elsewhere, comes out vic- 


Where Shall  torious in the contest, as no 
America doubt it will, what will the 
Stand? result be? The Rev. G. Tyr- 


rell thinks that the influence 
of medievalism will not be bent simplv, but 
will be broken by the progress of the spirit 
of Modernism. The shadows of night must 
vanish utterly before the approach of the dawn. 
The Rev. Mr. Schwab thinks a great modifi- 
cation must take place. and that it is pos- 
sible, їп America at least, for the Romanist 
Church to separate itself from the Papacy. 
IIe holds that the existence of American ideals 
demands this. 

But that there is danger ahead none can 


question. That the struggle will be severe, 
and perhaps long, one may predicate from a 
knowledge of the past. That the ship of 
American liberty, spiritual as well as political, 
will emerge from the fury of the storm, still 
sound, but bearing upon it many a mark of 
the fray, we do not doubt. It is necessary, 
however, to work as well as wish; and to be 
vigilant as well as hopeful. To be warned 
is to be half-armed. To be united is to be 
strong. There is danger. There is danger to 
the cause of education. Look at England and 
take note. And there are many other sources 
of danger which anyone watching the course 
of events cannot fail to notice. All these can 
be met and overcome, but only by the nation 
being awake, alert, and ready in the cause 
of spiritual liberty. (Rev.) S. J. NEILL 


The “Analects” of Confucius 


N article on this subject appears in Great 
Thoughts, which gives some quotations 
from this collection of the Master’s wise 

sayings and deeds. 

The teachings of Confucius seem appropri- 
ate to a kind of Saturnian era, and exalt pru- 
dence, patience, solidity of character, learn- 
ing, and respect for what is old and venerable. 
Some of the quotations are as follows: 

To learn and then to practise what one has learnt 
—surely this brings with it a sense of satisfaction. 

When you have erred do not fear to correct your- 
self. 

If I do not myself take part in my offerings, it 
is all the same as if I did not offer them. 

Virtue dwells not alone; she must have neighbors. 

If the "superior man” makes nothing of social 
good feeling, how shall he fully bear that name? 

Not even while he eats his meal will the man of 
virtue forget what he owes to his fellow men. 

The principles of our Master’s teaching are these 
—wholeheartedness and kindly forbearance; these 
and nothing more. 


Confucius’ favorite disciple H'win “ listened 
the whole day long, controverting nothing, as 
if he were without wits." But his conduct was 
"satisfactory in all its issues — he was not 
without wits.” A lesson this, for those in- 
clined to argue before putting the teachings 
of their teacher to a practical test. The ideal 
of H'win was to live without boasting of 
his abilities or parading meritorious deeds. 

Another disciple said, “ That which I do 
not wish others to put upon me I also wish 
not to put upon others." Nay, said his teacher, 
you have not attained so far. 

Said the Master: 


I am a transmitter and not an originator, one who 
believes in and loves the ancients. What do yon 
find in me? А quiet brooder and memorizer, a 
student never satiated with learning, an unwearied 
monitor of others. I have never withheld instruc- 
tion from any, even from those who have come for 
it with their packets of dried meat. 


In this one is reminded of both Jesus and 
Socrates. The Analects say that 

In his own village Confucius appeared somewhat 
plain and simple, and looked untike a man who 
possessed ability’ of speech. But in the ancestral 
temple and at Court he spoke with the fluency and 
accuracy of a debater, but ever guardedly. At Court, 
conversing with the lower order of officials, he spoke 
somewhat firmly and directly; with those of the 
higher order his tone was more affable. (In his 
behavior toward the Prince) he was constrainedly 
reverent in his movements, and showed a proper 
degree of grave dignity in his demeanor. T. 
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Professional Wriggling 

HE learned and professional hypnotist, 

like the learned and professional vivi- 

sector, occasionally comes out of his 
laboratory and condescends to talk with us of 
the market-place quite simply and soothingly. 
We have votes, we of the market-place, and 
unless sóothed we might take it into our rude 
and impulsive heads to make both hypnotism 
and vivisection illegal. 

So we are assured that if anything the ani- 
mals rather like being vivisected; that it hard- 
ly ever amounts to more than a needle-prick ; 
that they are deeply chloroformed even for 
this and killed before they awake; and sq on. 

As to hypnotism, the idea that the will of 
the patient is subjected to that of the operator, 
or even affected at all, is absurd. The former 
is merely shown by the latter how to cure him- 
self. No mischievous rapport is developed; 
there is no such thing as mind-reading, and 
no subtle emanation passes from one to the 
other. The whole process is purely beneficent 
and normal. 

But now and then, in an unguarded moment, 
the cat leaps from the bag. We hardly notice 
it; the neck of the bag is quickly tied up again 
and we forget at once that it now contains no 
cat. И 

А noted Eastern professor, who has just 
written a second book, said in the first, page 3: 


Hypnotism, or hypnotic sleep, implies a mind con- 
dition in which the mental action and the will-power 
of a sensitive subject are under the control of an 
operator who has induced the state. 


Two pages farther on: ғ 


It has long been known that a human being can 
be thrown into an artificial sleep, during which he 
sustains such a relation to an operator who has in- 
duced it that he is sensitive only to what the operator 
tells him he is sensitive to, and is wholly subject, 
so far as his mental operations and physical actions 
are concerned, to the volition of the hypnotist. . . . 
For the time being his individuality is surrendered 
to the person who has hypnotized him. 


Five pages later, having described the usual 
hypnotizing method: 


And in a few moments a profound breath is taken, 
the lids close . . . and I know that I have been 
given possession of that soul for such time as I 
may prescribe, to! do with it what I will. 


“ Have been given” 
a pious effect about it. 

But much later in the book the professor 
seems to think that he may have been sawing 
away at the near .continuity of the branch 
upon which he wants to be allowed to sit. So, 
page 268: 


— the phrase has quite 


Will-power has nothing to do with hypnotic 
suggestion, neither the will-power of the operator 
nor that of the subject. Paralysis of the will, which 
is the béte noir of the popnlar mind, is inconceivable. 
The mesmerizee is inspired or empowered, as the 
case may be, and works out his own salvation in 
his own objective life without conscious effort of 
any kind. ... Above all, he is in no degree subject 
to another will. 


A reviewer of the more reeent book, which 


recounts a large number of hypnotic cures of 
various maladies and bad habits, asks: 


To an unbiased reader of this book the question 
comes again and again, how can these things be 
possible and the mass of reputable physicians and 
other intelligent people remain absolutely indifferent 
to their significance? 


So far as the majority of physicians are 
concerned, the answer is — materialism. 

Their trained thinking consciousness is 
materialistic. To accept hypnotism at all 
would be, for most of them, to accept it with 
what their deeper consciousness knows and 
tells them — that something materially inex- 
plicable is involved. Rather than admit that 
— апа who knows what, once that were ad- 
mitted, would force its way along with it? — 
they find it simpler to close their minds against 
the whole thing. А few, however, have accom- 
plished the feat of rejecting all the phenomena 
save those which — they think — can be ex- 
plained materially. 

As for the great majority of the public, no 
wrigglings of science will ever quench their 
intuition that there ts a subjugation of one 
will by another, is a drenching of one con- 
sciousness by the emanations of another; that 
hypnotism is, in fact — “ Black Марс”! 

STUDENT 


Genius and Insanity 
FRENCH thinker, Dr. Joseph Grasset, 
has examined Lombroso's doctrine of 
the identity of genius and insanity with 
a fine clear lens of commonsense. 

That genius is often accompanied with a 
neurosis, especially epilepsy, is not deniable. 
According to Lombroso, the relation is neces- 
sary. He almost affirms that "an attack of 
genius” resulting, say, in а poem, is nothing 
but an attack of epilepsy, merely occurring 
in a subjective instead of a muscular form. 
Consciousness is convulsed instead of the 
muscles. 

The reply is obvious. If genius is subject- 
ive epilepsy, the possessor should show marks 
of the disorder beyond the seizure. The real 
epileptic is slow of speech, slow and hesitant 
of mind, poer in memory, deficient in concen- 
tration. The real man of genius is in one or 
all of these respects the exact opposite. If in 
the man of genius, real epilepsy does appear, 
the other symptoms will be forthcoming and 
the days of his genius are usually numbered. 

If genius is morbid excess of function, a 
disease, it should, like other diseases, damage 
one or more other functions. But its possessor 
is often in perfect physical and mental health. 

If genius occasionally changes into “its other 
form" — epilepsy, or an obvious neurosis — 
and thus reveals its true nature: why does 
it never happen that an epileptic or neurotic, 
primarily that, suddenly ceases his epilepsy or 
other neurosis and become a man of genius? 

Two real truths appear to lie at the base 
of Lombroso’s contention. 

First that genius sometimes makes a man 
a social lion and sometimes, if the truths he 
sees and tells are unpopular, a social outcast. 


The lion and the outcast are equally liable to 
develop habits very detrimental to health. The 
one may dissipate; the other brood or dissi- 
pate or both. 

And secondly, the intense fire of genius, 
working in a brain and nervous system poor 
and weakly by heredity, may overstrain its 
instrument. The instrument would have done 
very well for an ordinary man, but it cannot 
stand the extra pulse. The man of genius 
needs the best instrument that can be gotten, 
though not necessarily of the type called ro- 
bust; it must be best in the sense of most 
balanced, internally harmonized. Ваа habits 
will be much more disastrous to him, physically 
and mentally, than to the man whose conscious- 
ness works at lower voltage. 

Sometime we shall have to distinguish be- 
tween the man of genius and the man at one 
with hts Genius, his soul. The man of genius 
is in touch with but one of the electric threads 
connecting personality with the Genius within. 
The man who has transcended personality and 
reached the union, made the “atonement,” 
at-one-ment, throughout the succession of his 
subsequent lives in the world uses any of these 
threads .in accordance with the special needs 
of humanity or any section of humanity at 
any particular time. He makes his personality 
dance to what tune he will. The genius of 
the man of genius is the result of a little of 
the light of his soul, of his Genius, penetrating 
into the more or less passional and selfish con- 
sciousness of mind, taking advantage of favor- 
ing moments to do its best. The man of 
genius could infinitely intensify his gift if he 
would recognize the source of it and act ac- 
cordingly, guarding his body and mind, over- 
coming ambition by compassion, creating that 
he may. give, not get; and so making his life 
and his motives run along the lines of that 
inner Presence of light which is his future self. 
Since to every man there is his Genius, the 
path to genius is open to all, reachable in this 
or a future life. STUDENT 


How to Forfend Insanity 
AN English asylum medical officer, letting 
his attention wander a moment from his 
patients, has rested it upon their relatives 
who came to visit them. Of these he found 
that a very large proportion betrayed more or 
less evidence of insanity on their own acount. 
Some, save that they were not dangerous, 
might have well passed over to the inmate list. 

When therefore we consider, say the 5000 
insane of Chicago, we must multiply this num- 
ber by at least three. 

And we might then usefully remember that 
of all this crowd, had there been proper train- 
ing in childhood, probably not ten need have 
been insane. The person who is at the mercy 


-of his bodily consciousness we call a sensual- 


ist; the person at the mercy of his mind is 
insane. No one risks insanity who has been 
taught in childhood to hold his mind as but 
his instrument and himself as its owner and 
master, a soul, and of the same essence as the 
World-Soul, an embodied light. STUDENT 
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Trejan's Forum 

HIS was the latest and most 

spacious of all the Fora. А 

great spur of hill, connect- 
ing the Capitoline with the Quir- 
inal, was cut away to make a level 
site for the buildings. The illus- 
tration shows the column of Tra- 
jan which was erected at one end 
of the Forum. It is 98 feet high, 
and on the shaft are arranged in 
23 spiral tiers reliefs illustrating 
Trajan’s victories and containing 
about 2500 figures. The colossal 
bronze statue of the emperor, 
which once surmounted the col- 
umn, is now replaced by a poor 
figure of St. Peter, placed there 
by Pope Sixtus V, so that the 
whole forms a fitting symbol of 
Christendom built on a medley 
of ancient remains. 


Using Prehistoric Reservoirs 
OME colonists at Dublan, Chi- 
huahua, Mexico, are prepar- 
ing to utilize several water 
reservoirs constructed by a pre- 
historic people. These reservoirs 
can irrigate forty thousand acres 
of land. Throughout the valley 
are ruins of irrigation ditches, 
which are also being repaired for 
use; and the reservoirs, built of 
Stone and earth, show excellent 
workmanship and engineering 
skill. 

In the near-by mountain are 
cliff dwellings; and, says a report, 
the anthropologists believe the cliff dwellers 
were not the same people as the -reservoir 
builders. Probably not! What is more re- 
markable, in view of current theories of race- 
evolution, is that the anthropologists believe 
the cliff dwellers are later than the others. 
If they thus admit that it is not safe to infer 
the relative ages of races from their relative 
state of civilization, then the basis for much 
theorizing with regard to Stone-Ages- and 
such-like is knocked away. Perhaps the Stone- 
Agers in Britain, for instance, were some such 
later race. STUDENT 


Man in the Glacial Epoch 

“ HE Influence of the Glacial Epoch up- 
on the early history of Mankind” is 
the title of a paper in Records of 

the Past. 

The writer begins by recalling the fact that 
in 1859 some eminent English geologists flut- 
tered the dovecots of orthodoxy by returning 
from a visit to the Somme Valley in northern 
France and announcing their confirmation of 
the discovery by Boucher-de-Perthes of rough 
stone implements in connexion with the bones 
of Elephas primigenius in the “ high-level " 
glacial gravels. The cause of the fluttering 
was that at that time the Glacial Epoch was 
believed: to be so remote that the discovery 
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would give to man an antiquity of more than 
100,000 years. The estimate was based upon 
the calculations of the “uniformitarian” school 
of geologists whe, estimating the time required 
for the deposition and erosion of strata at 
the same rate at which they were believed to 
be deposited and eroded at the present day, 
had demanded hundreds of millions of years 
for the age of the sedimentary rocks. 

Since 1859, however, geologists have much 
reduced the antiquity of the glacial epoch and 
of strata in general. For one thing the physi- 
cists and physiographers, like W. Thomson 
and George Darwin, would not allow them so 
much time; and for another they had extended 
their observations of the rate of erosion and 
given up the theory that it has always been 
uniform. 

Hence our writer, after adducing numerous 
facts and considerations, finds himself able to 
make the glacial epoch in America not more 
than 7,000 to 10,000 years old. 

Now here one catches the scientific men at 
a game known as reasoning in a circle. Fon 
often, when denying the antiquity of man, 
they have argued that no human remains are 
found in old strata; and now they argue, 
when human remains are so found, that there- 
fore the strata in question must be recent. 
Опе ntust be pardoned for inferring that even 


now scientists are not free from 
the influence of that theological 
dogma which has stamped upon 
the minds of generations the idea 
that'humanity must be a recent 
product, thus biasing all the 
conclusions of scientists and pre- 
venting them from drawing the 
inferences which observation and 
analogy would naturally have 
suggested. When they shall have 
succeeded in freeing their minds 
from this hypnotic impression, 
they will realize how perfectly 
groundless it is, and that for de- 
nying human antiquity there can 
be no other reason than fear — 
fear to admit truths that would 
disturb: convenient religious dog- 
mas or enlarge the field of scien- 
tific speculation beyond the limits 
of a comfortable exclusiveness. 

But one must thank the author 
for something that he does admit 
— something that the CENTURY 
PaTH has often insisted on. It 
is a common sense view and Theo- 
sophists gladly recognize the in- 
stances where common sense is 
bursting the barriers of dogma, 
religious or scientific. Не says 
that at the Glacial Epoch humanity 
presented as great extremes as it 
does now. That except certain 
labor-saving inventions, the civili- 
zation of Babylonia was as far 
above that of contemporary Pal- 
aeolithic man on the borders of 
the ice-sheet as ours is above that 
of the Eskimos on the Greenland ice-sheet. 
That the progress of mankind has not been 
so great as is popularly said. And that 10,000 
years ago humanity had all the leading char- 
acteristics it has today; there were centers of 
high civilization and wide areas of barbarism; 
and the same is true today, only the centers 
have shifted. 

But 10,000 years ago is a short time in the 
history of the human race, once we shake off 
the theological dogmas; and one would beg 
to suggest that the same things may have been 
true of humanity 20,000 or 100,000 years ago. 
The writer discusses the shifting of civiliza- 
tion in Europe and America owing to the 
advance and recession of ice, and thus throws 
light on some of the later— even if pre- 
historic in the ordinary view — history of 
mankind. But there have been many cycles 
of geologic change and other glacial epochs. 
And here Theosophy takes issue with science 
(at its present stage) by declaring that human- 
ity has been on earth for millions of years 
and that the older strata were not given over 
entirely to animal and vegetable life. This 
is the natural view, apart from theological 
dogma; and that it is in harmony with the 
facts as well as with the ancient traditions, 
is being daily proven by science itself, thus 
confirming Theosophical teachings. STUDENT 
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Theology ia Science 
HEOLOGY used to tell us that the earth 
was the center of the universe and the 
only field of life. Science finally slew 
this idea, but faint pulsations of its vitality 
seem to be still in the air. They even touch 
no less a mind than that of Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace. 

In a book published in 1903 he tried to show 
two things. First, that the earth ts the center 
of the stellar universe, or very near it. Sec- 
ond, that no other planet in our solar system 
or, probably, in any other, is habitable, 

Any astronomical mind might arrive at the 
first opinion. Astronomers do not accept it, 
but they are respectful towards it. It is scien- 
tifically arguable. 5 

But the other view is in a different class. 
The answer is so obvious, so immediately self- 
suggesting to scientific and unscientific minds, 
that one is led to give the idea rather than the 
argument one’s first attention. Only one of 


the several planets of only one of the hundred - 


or so millions of suns is worthy to be the 
bearer of life! The universe is worse than a 
gigantic Sahara, for that did once have a popu- 
lation. One begins to feel profoundly lonely 
— and also, somehow, a little ashamed of ex- 
isting. For think of the numberless number- 
lessnesses of beings that might be having the 
privilege of existence but are not! Who are 
we that we should be having an honor denied 
to them? 

What should we say of a savage who denied 
that there could be anything living in the sea 
because it would get drowned, because the 
conditions obviously make life impossible 
there? We should simply say that it was an 
opinion only possible to a mind of that order. 

We have great respect for Dr. Wallace; 
but still, he has said almost that very thing. 
And the fact that with kis order of mind, he 
has said that thing, suggests that he has been 
touched by an almost spent wave from the 
past. With Mars for a text he has returned 
to the charge, now arguing that there cannot 
be water there, that the “canals” are some 
natural phenomena, and that therefore there 
` can be no inhabitants. 

It has recently been shown that plants de- 
prived of potassium can make a shift with 
sodium. They аге not happy, but they сап 
just do it. With the slightest change in their 
constitution they could do it very well. An- 
other slight change would enable them to use 
arsenic instead of phosphorus, manganese in- 
stead of iron. 

If in the spectrum of a planet in all other 
respects like our own we were to find no 
phosphorus, no potassium, and no iron, we 
might argue that life was there impossible. 
Yet it might not only be as profuse as the life 
on our own but very nearly identical. On an- 
other planet water might be.a permanent solid, 
constituting the bones of the living beings, and 
liquid carbonic acid the prevailing fluid. They 
might breathe helium or hydrogen, or not 
breathe at all. And their intelligence might be 
so much greater than ours that it would never 


occur to them to suppose our planet void of 
life for the mere reason that water is here the 
fluid and oxygen the vital gas. 

There is more than one of the supposedly 
dead old ideas still alive enough in the air 
to be doing a good deal of damage even in 
strong and profound minds. Theosophy will 
one day have to make a complete list of them 
and point out the unsuspected way in which 
they are at work, the unsuspected forms in 
which they are permitted to clothe themselves. 
Some of them are very skilful hypnotists. 

STUDENT 


An Eternity of Collisions 

STRONOMERS occasionally face the 

question: why, if the universe has ex- 

isted for an infinite time is it not every- 
where of a uniform temperature? It must 
either have existed infinitely backwards, or 
have begun somewhen. If it began somewhen, 
at what point after the beginning came diver- 
sity of temperature? And how? The diver- 
sity implying a plan, intelligence, a logos, cos- 
mocratores — and those being impermissible, 
the beginning had to be given up and the in- 
finite backward postulated. 

Why, then, in infinite time has not all di- 
versity of temperature among the parts been 
wiped out? The answer is very ingenious; 
whether it will stand the test of further in- 
vestigation remains to be seen. 

Collisions between stars occasionally occur. 
We know that. The theory requires that col- 
lisions shall be part of the regular cosmic pro- 
cess, practically an incident sometime in the 
life of every star. That, to begin with, is 
a large requirement! 

The collision reduces both the collidents 
to a single nebula. As in the huge majority 
of cases the collision is sideways of the line 
connecting the centers of the two bodies, one 
overlapping at one side and one at the other 
— the result is a nebula rotating with enor- 
mous velecity and with a long streamer at 
each end of the great diameter. The figure 
might be symbolized by one of the two limbs 
of a svastika. 

The nebula, in consequence of its size, is 
in the pathway of "neighboring" stars that 
are attending to their proper business. They 
either pass through it, leaving blank swathes 
and carrying along with them a lot of its 
matter to be absorbed by them or by their 
planets or become new planets to them; or it 
absorbs them, they becoming vast new planets 
— really minor suns — to the great sun con- 
stituted by the glowing center of the nebula. 
Such will form anyhow, from condensation 
centers arising in the nebula itself. A new 
solar system will have begun its life. | 

Given the collisions, all things become pos- 
sible. A permanently self-rejuvenating uni- 
verse can be worked out. Life can originate 
and rum its course again and again forever 
through eternity. But the collisions have 
themselves to be accounted for. They are 
formally casual, and life casual and meaning- 
less and therefore worthless; or, they are due 


to intelligent overseership. Astronomy, like 
the other sciences, ends in philosophy. If we 
will not let it do so we confront an orderly 
universe with every mark of structure on the 
grand scale as on the infinitesimal, fashioning 
and running itself blindly; profusely produc- 
tive of intelligence and consciousness, yet pos- 
sessing neither! STUDENT 


“And So Ad Infinitum” 

IOLOGISTS are now agreed that there 
are microbes so small as to pass — as or- 
dinary bacteria will not — through any 

filter, and to be beyond the limits of micro- 
scopic visibility. The ordinary microbe is 
about 1/30,000 inch in diameter. It is a cell, 
made of a vast number of molecules, the latter 
regarded as inanimate. When these invisible 
microbes shall have been fully demonstrated. 
and perhaps some beyond this first lot, the gap 
between them and the inanimate molecule will 
be still hypothesized. 

Is it not in all probability an imaginary gap? 
There was a time when bacteria were them- 
selves unknown. With an improved micro- 
scope they appeared. With still closer investi- 
gation another layer of life appears — though 
the “appearance” is not yet a visible one. We 
seem warranted in carrying our imaginations 
yet further, down through the smaller and 
smaller — yet still living, until at last we reach 
the individual molecules: life becoming sim- 
pler and simpler, more and more uniform, yet 
remaining life, refusing us the right to draw 
any line at all, to suppose any gap. Metals 
in mass, as Professor Bose has shown, exhibit 
many of the phenomena we have been accus- 
tomed to associate with life; they get fatigued: 
they recover by rest; they may be hurt and 
poisoned; they exhibit response to stimuli. 
What the mass has, the individual molecules 
of it must in their degree have also. 

We are in sight of the disappearance of the 
line and the gap. We shall then see scien- 
tists classifying themselves instructively in two 
groups: those who, looking downward, sec 


. life in the very deeps of matter, life creeping 


upward into fuller consciousness and complex- 
ity; and those who, beginning with the deeps 
and seeing there only mechanical deadness, 
would fain have us believe that all the phenom- 
ena, even of the highest life, are but more 
elaborated mechanisms of the same deadness. 
From another point of view the real line be- 
tween the “dead” and the living might be 
drawn between these two groups of mind. 
The line is indeed already nearing. STUDENT 


Caffeinless Coffee 
HE sense of well-being that with many 
people follows the use of coffee, seems 
due to two elements, the caffein and an 
aromatic oil. The first is a stimulant and in 
general must have a more or less injurious 
reaction on the heart and nerves. To the lat- 
ter the coffee owes its flavor and its value as 
an antiseptic in the stomach. А German firm 
has just succeeded in extracting the former 
without affecting the latter. M. D. 
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In the Boyne Valley, Ireland 
HEN one passes through 
Drogheda to visit the 
valley of the Boyne, so 
rich in history and legend, richer 
still in nature’s enchantment, and 
pauses a while absorbed in the 
beauty of tree and cliff mirrored 
in the placid water at Beaupark, 
one's thoughts turn naturally to 
the glories of the far past. Some- 
where near was the last resting- 
place of the Fianna, linking with 
a distant age when men realized 
their divinity, their inner unity 


with one another and with the 
supernal forces of nature. Stirred 
by the subtle magic of this 


tranquil scene one may perhaps 
picture the princely pageants, 
the shining knights, the martial 
women, the happy graceful chil- 
dren, all harmonious and symbol- 
1с, even to the colors of the 
raiment; nobility and simplicity 
teigning; and surrounding nature 
consciously alive to their presence, 
ready to respond to the movement 
of their will and aspiration. 

Why did the golden past tran- 
scend the possibilities of our day? 
Ог are such things stilt possibili- 
ties? The mystery would be in- 
scrutable without the aid of some 
«lue, some fragment of ancient knowledge. Do we 
know what was once meant by a sacred island? 
Has the meaning of the word become too altered? 
To say that such an island was a place dedicated 
to the highest service of the race would be like 
half-stating a truth. For how can we sense the 
true idea of sacredness if we have lost touch with 
the divine within nature; with that which molds, 
transmutes and sublimates; with that which is the 
knower in nature and ourselves, as well as the know- 
ledge and the thing known? 

One may grant, for universal tradition confirms 
it, that in ancient times there were on earth more 
sacred islands than one, and that probably for good 
Teasons one alone was regarded among initiates in 
the mysteries of life and death as the Sacred Island. 
It is certain that the ancient legends of Ireland con- 
tain internal evidence that it, or its. ancient geologigal 
*quivalent, was once one of these sacred islands; 
and it may have played a part in relation to human 
Progress as specific as those of some ganglion in 
the human frame. There is even evidence that 
earth and air were there permeated by potent cur- 
rents of a subtle nature. And correspondingly the 
beings at one time dwelling upon such places werc 
probably differentiated in some way from the gen- 
eral status of human development. 


Yet if so, why? Could there have been communi- 


ties, if not whole races so much beyond us in 
development, and no representatives thereof be on 
earth today? Current opinion regards this as im- 
probable merely because the wonderful truths re- 
garding man's origin and destiny have been so long 
obscured. Not that anything whatever in the past 
is more wonderful than in the present; but that 
the wonder and mystery of past, present and future 
are vastly greater than we usually dream, yet holding 
their solution ready for awakened intelligence. 
And notwithstanding the torrent of what is called 
the intelleetual life of today, can we call ourselves 
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intelligent when the most self-evident truths still 
await recognition? To take one at random: we 
are not our bodies! Where in the schools of con- 
temporary thought do we find this clearly admitted? 
Or to take another: an ascending evolution of forms 
culminating in the human, concurrent with a de- 
scending involution of something higher! A self- 
evident truth, from the standpoint of common sense, 
yet unknown and unrecognized in its full scope and 
meaning. : 

This age-long process of ensoulment has some 
bearing on the question of sacred islands. It is 
not so much a geographic key as a world-soul key, 
when the action of cyclic laws, outbreathing and 
inbreathing, summers and winters, etc., are considered 
with regard to the inner as well as the outer. In 
the living earth there may be natural centers for 
the play of finer forces; while towards the close 
of great racial cycles their efflorescence would have 
natural habitats where the conserving forces would 
remain in preparation for the next era of progress. 
And such places regarded as culminating points of 
cyclic activity, would focalize forces of light and 
darkness. Around them would be wars, titanic 
struggles between elemental and spiritual powers. 
The wars in heaven were no myth, though enacted 
in realms- not so remote as often imagined. At a 
time when science has admitted at last that matter 
in its essence is purely meta-physical, and that 
locked in its inter-etheric spaces are stupendous 
powers, those who feel that the visible is but a 
fragment of the invisible, the audible but a frag- 
ment of the inaudible, are not afraid to credit the 
ancients with nature-knowledge when they recorded 
the terrible conflicts at the close of a racial cycle. 

Such events were generally regarded as too sacred, 
from one point of view, and too awful, from another, 
to be recorded in plain language. But they arc 
recorded in symbolism in many places and ways. 
The Atlantean age of human activity lasted for 


-and emanating therefrom in later times. 


millions of years, belonging therc- 
fore to one of the greater cycles 
of human development. At its 
close the main part of the race 
had attained a conquest of earth, 
sea and air, such as we can hardly 


conceive. But their physical and 
intellectual energies outran the 
limit, so to speak. And there 


ensued a submersion, and a racial 
dispersion. Many parts of the 
earth, including Ireland, did not 
share in the former.  Ireland's 
legends, some of them, belong to 
those days, and are replete with 
interest for such as have shaken 
off the limitations of "accepted " 
thought and belief. 

They certainly suggest, among 
other things. that neither "gods" 
nor "heroes" made the mistake 
of identifying themselves with 
their bodies! If life was sacred, 
they had hold of the wider life 
within nature, and that of its, or 
their, fleeting forms was relegated 
to a subordinate place. Mere life 
is not the ultimate reality. If 
“kill out desire of life” is one of 
the first steps of the deeper study, 
it is not because you abandon it, 
but because reality lies within and 
above its universal vesture. The 
human being is not, as the outcome 
of aeonian evolution, to be ensouled with life, but 
with divine wisdom. The breath of life breathed 
into the human form belongs to a long past evolu- 
tion — we need not trouble about that. It can take 
care of itself; but this does not mean that we should 
wantonly interfere with physical life. 

And if Ireland long after the dawn of the Aryan 
race was one of the homes of beings the flower of 
the Atlantean age, and thus sacred to human pro- 
gress in those days, we should expect to find traces 
of the strong influence thus impressed, persisting 
And that 
is just what we do find. In the Brehon laws can 
be discerned traces of a high order of civilization, 
long antedating that of Greece. There is also a 
curious resemblance to some of the ancient laws of 
the Incas of Peru. One of the practices associated 
with the Brehon laws was that neither law nor us- 
age nor historic record was ever held as genuine 
until it had received the approval of the great tri- 
ennial Feis at Tara, whither the historians had to 
bring their books. 

As to the influence still emanating from the is- 
land within what is called the historic period, much 
could be said. It has been greater by far than is 
generally supposed, in the domains of literature, 
music and art. Writing of the Fifth and Sixth 
centuries of the present era Professor Zimmer of 
Berlin wrote of the early Irish missionaries: 

“They were instructors in every known branch 
of science and learning of the time, possessors and 
bearers of a higher culture than was at that period 
to be found anywhere on the Continent, and can 
surely claim to have been the pioneers — to have laid 
the corner-stone of Western culture on the Continent, 
the rich results of which Germany shares and enjoys 
today, in common with all other civilized nations." 

Good work has often been done for the human 
race in spite of, rather than because of, transient 
creeds and intellectual beliefs. STUDENT 
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ENTER THE PATH! 
NTER the Path! There is no grief like Hate! 
No pains like passion, no deceit like sense! 
Enter the Path! far hath he gone whose foot 
Treads down one fond offence. 


Enter the Path! There spring the healing streams 
Quenching all thirst! there bloom th’ immortal 
flowers 
Carpeting all the way with joy! there throng 
Swiftest and sweetest hours! | 
The Light of Asia, Book vin 


The Higher Law 

HEOSOPHY presents to us the great 

idea that Right exists as an actual fact 

in Nature. It is the divine Fitness of 
things, and is as natural, as much a part of 
nature, as is the material substratum. The 
Right is a matter of fact, not of opinion. 
However opinions may differ about it, there 
can finally be only one opinion. No matter 
to what race we belong or to what station in 
life; Right is right the world over. It is just 
as possible for the Hottentot, or the North 
American Indian, or the Chinaman, or the 
Japanese, or the Persian, to practise right ac- 
tion as for the Englishman; in all cases it is 
a matter of bringing oneself into harmony 
with the Divine Fitness of Things. 

It is through our endeavors to perform 
Right Action that we become able to sense 
the Higher Law. Theosophy shows that here 
we have something absolutely to be relied 
upon. The man who does right — right as 
he conceives it from his own highest personal 
point of view — has as his ally a power which 
in itself cannot err or swerve one hair's 
breadth from the line of justice; has as his 
ally indeed the whole Higher Nature of the 
Universe, because what we call “ Right" is 
harmony with the law of nature. 

Yet when temptation comes how few there 
are who realize this grand alliance! To attain 
it, to know the action of the Higher Law, to 
be assured that Right has all real power on its 
side, and so to hold to it when inducements 
for wrong-doing are presented — in these 
things lies the proof of the statement that no 
wrong can harm the man who holds to the 
right. So also the converse is true. When 
a man permits a wrong thing to happen, ac- 
quiesces in it, makes no protest, he does not 
escape from the trouble it would be to stand 
then and there for the Right; on the contrary, 
he is but making his conditions worse, less 
comfortable, more difficult; he is heaping up 
an accumulation of trouble for some future 
time. 

The poet speaks of “one soul against the 
flesh of all mankind," and in the light of this 
teaching we see that there is nothing impos- 
sible in the idea. Опе soul, evoking Right 
fearlessly and without quivering, can undoubt- 


edly stand against the lower nature of all 
mankind, and has often done so. Where then 
is the rationale of fear? For that man who 
does not yet know that he is a Soul, here is 
the grand opportunity for demonstrating it, 
by standing for right against the world. I 
believe that it would be found to be true that 
where wrong seems to overcome Right it is 
not really Right that is overcome; there is 
some other element in it, it is not al] pure, true, 
and clear. | 

The only disturber of universal peace is 
man, and that because he alone disobeys the 
law of his being. There have been Teachers 
enough to show us the path we should fol- 
low, and books enough have been written filled 
with the precepts that would bring us to riglit 
action and the perfect life, if we but followed 
them. But we have not followed them. We 
have chosen to follow the lure of the lower 
life instead, forgetting our true selves, and 
looking too often on the precepts of the Teach- 
ers as unworthy of our intelligence; or per- 
haps we have sided unequivocally with the 
animal part of our natures. The result is all 
the troubles of our lives. In all houses we 
see trouble, because of this opposition to the 
laws of life. The lower animals do not op- 
pose; they live in harmony with the laws of 
their being. It is because we will insist on 
being half animal, instead of all human, that 
we are the disturbers of the peace and bring 
trouble on ourselves. Even the greatest souls 
have had at some time or another to learn to 
control the animal nature, and it is the thing 
we all have to do. Continual effort, with faith 
in our own power to succeed, will enable us 
so to accomplish this as to express all the 
higher harmonies of life. 

The right path is the path to the Higher 
Self. When right is done, right will result. 
He who goes down before wrong must suffer 
worse wrong. 

So that he who chooses the wrong way is 
a novice, has not had enough experience or 
has not learned how to profit by his experi- 
ence of life. He will have to suffer until he 
has learned the wisdom of doing right. Even 


_the greatest and best of men have gone through 


this experience. There was a time when they 
came to see that wrong was not worth their 
while; so they turned round and followed 
Right. 

Ѕисћ `а change may occur in any life, and 
in any, the Higher Nature may come to ex- 
press itself. 
* chief of sinners," yet he was in his own time 
and sphere a great warrior on the side of 
Right. All of us are dual; in all are Higher 
and lower selves; until we shall have become 
workers in harmony with our Higher Self 
we shall not be doing our duty as human be- 
ings. Many seem to do right and fail; there 
is a false note somewhere in their action, per- 
haps desire for praise, or the salvation of self, 
or ambition. The genuine right is done for 
its own sake alone, and not for any selfish end 
that may be gained by it. Others again per- 
sist in right action for quite a long time, but 
at last they despair and give up the effort 
when perhaps they were on the very eve of 
decisive victory. Few of us know how great 
the effort is that is required; vet that effort 
has to be made, and it never will be so easy 
as at the present time. Хо one has reached 


Paul spoke of himself as the. 


safety until he has found the demon within 
himself and learned to control it. 

We have a duty to do — each Soul has a 
right to do Right, and no one has a right to 
stop us from doing Right. Those who would 
try to make us do wrong abdicate their posi- 
tions as relatives and friends, no matter how 
near their relationship may be, and it is our 
bounden duty to stand up and educate them, 
for their own sakes, for everybody's sake. А 
child could do it. All have the power. Wrong 
also is a power, and we have no light whereby 
to discriminate between the powers of wrong 
and right, unless we evoke it by standing up, 
absolutely full of courage, for the thing we 
know to be nearest the Right. When that is 
done the awful obstacles will vanish. "Those 
who dare not take this step cannot stand by 
the side of those who dare. Every day the 
choice is before each one of us. Т. W. W. 


FRIENDS IN COUNSEL 


NTHUSIASM is heaven-born and with 

its aid we may rise to heaven. It is 

contagious, as are other attitudes of mind. 
With whom of your friends do you feel most 
happy, most capable; with the ones who al- 
ways look blue and discontented, or with the 
sunny ones who are full of hope and trust 
and enthusiasm? Which kind helps you most, 
which kind helps the world most? You would 
all select the enthusiast for company, or for 
filling the difficult places in the world, yet 
that same enthusiast will have to travel 
through the world labeled “ unpractical," be- 
cause he does not descend to the low level 
of ordinary, disgruntled humanity. He will 
have to bear the sins of the dreamer and the 
visionary, who wish and hope to see things 
done, to see the world better and more nearly 
like the ideals in their minds, but who have 
neither the faith that now is the time, nor the 
courage, nor the energy to put their own 
shoulders to the wheel and push with all their 
might as the enthusiast does. 

There is nothing more practical than enthu- 
siasm, for it is the quality which makes the 
world go round, that makes for progress, that 
commands attention. It is the enthusiasm of 
the general that fires his army with courage 
and infuses into it trust and confdence in 
ultimate victory. It makes heroes of men, as 
it makes artists, and discoverers, and pioneers, 
and teachers. Yes, everyone who ever did 
anything at all worthy of being remembered 
by mankind wasan enthusiast. 

Without enthusiasm, sincerity is impossible. 
A person may do useful deeds, but if he does 
them without good will they are not one half 
as potent as if he put his best, his most divine 
strength into them. We know what enthusi- 
asm Katherine Tingley puts into her work and 
infuses into those who work with her. That 
is one of the secrets of her success: that was 
one of the secrets of the success of H. P. Bla- 
vatsky and of W. Q. Judge, who prevailed 
against such enormous odds. They all im- 
parted some of their own enthusiasm into 
their followers, partly through their examples, 
but mainly through that mysterious compel- 
ling strength which streams out from every- 
one who sincerely and earnestly and enthusi- 
astically works for the uplifting of humanity 


with love in his heart. E. T. & 


APRIL 


THE 


FRAGMENT 

WHEN, in this world of manifested life, 
The undying Spirit, setting forth from Me, 
Taketh on form, it draweth to itself 
From Being’s storehouse,— which containeth all,— 
Senses and intellect. The Sovereign Soul 
Thus entering the flesh, or quitting it, 
Gathers these up, as the wind gathers scents 
Blowing above the flower-banks. Ear and Eye, 
And Touch, and Taste, and Smelling, these it takes — 
Lo, and a sentient mind; — linking itself 
То sense-things so. 

Bhagavadgita, Book xv, Rendering by Sir E. Arnold 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
3 


: What would Theosophy offer as 
Question the key to all the problems of 


modern civilization ? 


Reincarnation has been called 
Answer the master key for all the 
vexed problems of life. The present time is 
a transition period wherein men are outgrow- 
ing the old narrow conceptions of truth but 
have as yet failed to find a science or a theolo- 
gy broad enough to provide for the enlarging 
needs of human nature. In this eager, rest- 
less, over-busy, unsatisfying civilization, the 
greatest need is the conscious knowledge of a 
worthy purpose in living. If we were not sub- 
consciously aware that life is worth while, 
surely the ordinary mind and heart could not 
long support “the splendid misery of exist- 
ence." 

In proving the logical basis of a belief 
in Reincarnation, Theosophy restores to every 
soul the dignity of its immortal birthrfght 
which relates it to all the past and to all the 
future. In view of a destiny so great as this, 
the every-day events take on a new and larger 
meaning. The rich and powerful are confront- 
ed with the grave responsibility of their talents 
of opportunity. The poor and weak are in- 
spired with the knowledge that they are play- 
ing these minor parts in order to learn them. 
In time they will progressively be cast for 
every other character until they become per- 
fected actors in the human drama. 

Educators who understand Reincarnation 
will be less concerned about many methods 
by which the young can be filled and drilled 
with facts and details. The brain-mind will 
be seen as the instrument by which the student 
contacts knowledge of nature forces. The 
immortal student translates this knowledge in- 
to the wisdom which discards the details and 
preserves the power gained by the experience 
for use in this or other lives. The real object 
of all education — which is never finished — 
is that man may know himself. Realizing 
that the student can understand life around 
him only by understanding himself, the teacher 
will see the logical necessity for a noble disci- 
pline of mind and body which shall free the 
student from the distractions of, selfish whim 
and desire. 

The social and economic reformers who 
despair of awakening the oppressor’s sense 
cf justice, hope to solve their problems by 
arousing a sense of unjust suffering in the 
oppressed. Reincarnation offers the most con- 
clusive argument for right and justice which 
equally concerns the man now in power and 


the one below with whom he may exchange 
places in a future life. Science so clearly 
shows the prevalence of law, that the opera- 
tion of cause and effect on ethical lines is 
easily seen when Reincarnation points out the 
field of its operation. 

With the prevailing theology teaching that 
there is but one earth life, the excessive in- 
tellectual and material development is resolv- 
ing itself into a scramble to crowd all available 
powers and possessions into the present life. 
Inventions and discoveries have so increased 
the human resources of thought and action in 
this world, and the old idea of heaven is so 
vague and unreal, that men aim to make sure 
of all that can be had here and now. Life 
is a school in which the soul learns of the 
human powers and possibilities, and Reincarn- 
ation offers the different courses for the de- 
velopment of a perfected man. Creeds and 
dogmas have had their day. Each soul judges 
itself — not by what the man believes, but by 
what he fs. R. 

К 


1 What answer would you as a 
Question Theosophist give to Cain’s ques- 
tion, “Am I my brother's keeper?” 


From my understanding of 
Theosophy I do not think a 
plain yes or no answer can be given to this 
question, if we take into account all the in- 
tricacies of human nature. Or perhaps the 
answer will be of the yes and no kind; it all 
depends upon who уой hold yourself to be, 
and with what forces you identify yourself. 
Yes, you are your brother's keeper. You 
have him in your grip so fast that he cannot 
get away; are drenching him at every moment 
with life or death — and all without going be- 
yond the limits of your own heart. He, of 
course, is doing the same for you; and has 
a finger in the making of every mood that 
possesses you. You have no need to adopt this 
or that attitude towards him to affect him; 


Answer 


criticism and advice are generally as unneces- . 


sary as the old-time philtres and charms. The 
way you hold your own mind is surely accom- 
plishing that. Within yourself you are at 


work incessantly, either building him up ог. 


tearing. him down; infecting him with joy, or 
with the poison of life. That anger of yours 
on such and such a day was perhaps the 
last compulsion which sent So-and-So to the 
gallows or asylum. It came lightly enough 
from you, and spoiled neither your appetite 
nor slumber, but he, by some selí-made des- 
tiny from of old, was a center attractive to 
all such forces; and the little addition you 
made to the ranks of his interior persecutors 
brought him down. At one time he fought 
all such, thought when it came clamoring at 
the gates of his mind, but there were so many 
around him to pour out the forces which for 
him were damnation. Have you no responsi- 
bility? You would not hold the man guiltless 
who filled the water of a city with the germs 
of disease. 

Again, that high thought which you brought 
back and held in your mind night after night 
before sleeping, or morning after morning 
when you awoke; you did not know that it 
was a rope you were stronely weaving, and 
throwing out into the sloughs and quagmires 
of the world; into all places where outcasts 
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go, and the fallen and hopeless and damned. 
Yet it was so; and someone was kept from 
suicide; someone remembered the aspirations 
which lifted him before he started to go head- 
long down the slopes of hell; someone, in- 
spired by it, outstared tyrant vice. So you 
were then your brother's keeper, but through 
no effort to be so. You gained no kudos; en- 
dangered yourself by no swelling thought of 
how these mortals were dependent on you; 
set yourself to be no fool's sun for so many 
of your brother planets; yet you did do work; 
did accomplish something of our primordial 
human mission, and all bonds everywhere were 
loosened by your action. 

It all depends who you are, as was said, 
and with what forces you identify or ally 
yourself. Man is dual; and on an understand- 
ing of this all wisdom and discrimination de- 
pends. Your lower self, the thing you gener- 
ally call yourself; the thing which hungers, 
thirsts, is selfish or dissolute — is certainly 
keeper to nobody. The lesson for you to teach 
it, is that it shall mind its own business. Be- 
ware how you impose its will upon the least 
of your brethren, or go out to correct faults 
in others, in accordance with its strabysmic 
dictates. That which within you seeks to be 
in advance of other men is this; recognize it 
by that peculiarity, and give it a fall whenever 
it begins its vaunting. 

There is nothing that thé mind can con- 
ceive so holy and potent that this phase of the 
lower self will not grab, if it can, to use for 
its own ends and glorification. Brotherhood 
is a fact in nature, and man must grow to the 
splendid pattern that the Universe has set for 
him. Therefore will I, whispers the person- 
ality seeking advance and dominance, therefore 
will I clip and trim these others until they fit 
into my design. I will punish them for any 
shortcomings I may find in them: until they 
more nearly resemble myself they shall have 
no peace nor happiness. Commonly such per- 
sonalities are well endowed with the power to 
keep happiness from the circle of their sur- 
roundings. It is all ambition and vanity; in- 
deed, a kind of blasphemy, for they are steal- 
ing the Fire of Heaven for their own domestic 
abuses, and seeking to enrich themselves with 
the spoils of the Temple of Truth. 

For indeed, again, we are our brother’s keep- 
ers, and have a great duty to protest against 
wrong-doing, even when the wrong is not done 
by ourselves. In nine cases out of ten per- 
haps, or even more often, the protest must 
be silent and mental; yet (we mean in ordin- 
ary personal life) there will be the tenth case 
when it must take words and make itself heard. 
How shall we know? Only, I imagine, 
through long practice in protest against the 
wrong-doing in ourselves; only by having 
plucked out the beam from our own eyes. 
Then we shall see clearly; before that time 
we are more than likely to blind the brother 
we would experiment upon. M. 


DisciPLiNE the body, the temple of the liv- 
ing god; make it a sweet, pure, strong vehicle 
for its life work. Make it acquainted with 
its divine nature; point out its companion 
in arms, the little evil-doer, the undeveloped 
lower nature, seeking entrance but to blind 
and draw it away from its good, true, happy, 
joyous place in life. — Katherine Tingley 
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A Theologian’s Plea for 
Eternal Verities 
T may be thought by the ill-in- 
formed that Theosophy is op- 
posed to religion. That this is 
not the case, however, a very slight 
acquaintance with Theosophy will 
show. Theosophists wish to rescue 
religion from its desecration and re- 
store it to its proper position. But 
this is just what the best theologians 
themselves want to do. 

To prove this, we may refer to a paper on The 
Call to Theology, by Professor Peabody of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, in the Harvard Theological 
Quarterly. ‹ 

Не complains of the indifference of the mass of 
the clergy to theological science. The clerical pro- 
fession suffers from a tendency to inexact and 
slovenly thought. Many pulpit orators seek to fill 
the void created by lack of thought by exciting mere 
emotions or by tawdry rhetoric that reveals the 
emptiness of their minds. 

We live in an age of reflection, continues the 
writer; we are possessed with a passion for reality; 
no traditions, however venerable, may pass unchal- 
lenged. 


“A time when people in an unprecedented degree 
are thinking can be guided by those only who can 
think straight and can report their thought with 
power." 


If the ministry continues to fail in doing this, 
the leadership of the modern world will be trans- 
ferred to other agencies. There is, therefore, an 
imperative call to theology to rid itself of cant, con- 
ventionalism, and sectarianism, and get face to face 
with permanent spiritual realities —the nature of 
the human soul, the ethical ideal of human nature 
as related to the individual and society; that it may 
translate these deathless truths into the mental cate- 
gories of the time. 

The writer commends the leaders of advanced 
religious thought now protesting everywhere against 
backwardness. He calls them true theologians, and 
says it has ever been the fate of the theologian 
to fall foul of the ecclesiastic. But, in the great 
crises, not the ecclesiastic but the theologian has 
always saved religion. ; 


“What we are witnessing today," he says, “is not 
a reaction against theology, but a reaction against 
traditional and Latinized theology. Never were men 
more willing to listen to an earnest religious teacher 
who gives evidence that he has “thought through ” 
the truths he proclaims. The sense of mystery, of 
the spiritual in life, of a power manifested in the 
universe of matter as in the realm of personality, 
has come home to the modern man. We must make 
a fresh effort to interpret the nature of man and 
of God, to create a theology which will incorporate 
all that is vital in the past that it may the better 
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serve the needs of the present.” (Quoted from a 


newspaper review of the address.) 


The above is excellent; let us follow the line of 
thought a little further. The church is to get face 
to face with permanent spiritual realities and to 
throw off traditional and Latinized theology. Need- 
less to say these permanent spiritual realities will 
carry it right back to the remotest antiquity of 
the human race. For, once we begin stripping oif 
ecclesiastical tradition, where are we to stop? Some 
want to get rid of modern broad views and get 
back to the Puritanism of a century ago. Some 
want to go back to pre-Reformation times and to 
what they call the original church, with nearly all 
the Roman doctrines, but not under Papal jurisdic- 
tion. Others try to get back to their conception of 
the Christianity of apostolic times; and these con- 
ceptions are various. 

But we shall find, if we apply the exact methods 
recommended, that. since ‘һе very beginnings of 
Christianity, there has been coat after coat of ec- 
clesiasticism put on. Going back to times when the 


. church Fathers wrote, we find that Christianity in 


their day included many teachings of the ancient so- 
called "pagan" mysteries. We cannot find a single 
doctrine of Christian theology which is not manifest- 
ly derived from some old "pagan" belief or rite. 
The triune nature of Deity, the divine-human nature 
of man, the teaching that the higher self of man 
(the Christos) is the “Son of God," which is des- 
tined to save him; the records of the lives of 
World-Saviors; their immaculate birth and their 
teachings; the rites of the Eucharist and Baptism; 
the symbol of the Cross, of the Water, the Fire, 
the Sacred Breath (pneuma, spiritus, spirit) all 
are world-old symbols and teachings. 

From the remotest times, permanent spiritual reali- 
ties have been recorded in the “mental categories 
of the time.” Man has always been a Soul, and it 
is not now for the first time that his essential nature 
has revealed truths to his mind. If we are to 
apply frank and exact methods to the examination 
of history, we are bound to find that many ancient 
nations had advanced higher in spiritual knowledge 
than our race has yet done in its cycle. We cannot 
escape from the conviction that our theology, at 
its very best, is but a partial reclamation of lost 
knowledge; that our most original theologians have 
but ventured timidly along the beginnings of paths 


that have been explored ages ago 
to their end. 


To "incorporate all that is vital 
in the past, that it may better serve 
the needs of the present." What a 
program! This means that the 
church which follows that program 
will have to accompany Theosophists 
in their examination of the records 
of spiritual light throughout all an- 
tiquity. ll that is vital in the past! 
There is much, very much. Theo- 
sophy declares that there is an ancient and never- 
perishing system, neither a religion nor a science, 
but both, which preserves in symbolic and mystic 
language the sum of the permanent spiritual reali- 
ties and deathless truths, as much as has ever been 
revealed to the disciplined human mind by the 
awakened human Soul, or taught by Masters oí 
Wisdom to candidates for initiation in sacred mys- 
teries, and by World-Saviors, to those who had 
ears to hear. This system, the Wuspom-Retic- 
ION, Secret Doctrine, or Theosophy, underlies all 
theology. ; 

Can we find anything in modern thought that 
will enable it to incorporate all that is of value in 
the past and yet rise superior to it as a lèader? 
There is only one thing we can find; that is the 
dauntless modern spirit of progress. Our unique 
possession is our position in time’s cycles; we are 
the vanguard of the human race. But for instruc- 
tion, we shall have to study the books of the past 
a great deal; for we need to do a deal of catch- 
ing up before we can go ahead. 

So let the theologians begin and study, say, the 
origin of the doctrine of the “Trinity”; and they 
will save themselves time and useless repetition of 
effort if they will first see what the ancient Hindù 
books have to say on the subject and compare it 
with what we have learned from the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics; and in fact study the matter thoroughly 
in all its sources. Then they can go on to the 
doctrines of the Christos, the “Atonement,” and so 
forth. It will be as well to take the ancient seven- 
fold division of the human principles as a basis, in 
order to save the infinite confusion and wandering 
on wrong tracks caused by an incomplete or falla- 
cious classification. 

And the Professor is a Soul; and the Soul will 
have no other bride but the Truth. The Truth 
accepts the devotion of the humble theologian, but 
will not stoop from her lofty throne; her devotees 
must rise to her. Truth will not descend in order 
to head a church, however advanced. Let us remem- 
ber the old Arabian story of the man whose palace 
was absolutely complete with the exception of a roc's 
egg; who was warned that he could not have the 
roc's egg, but insisted on having it procured and sus- 
pended from the dome; with result that the whole 
palace crumbled to dust. What will become of theo- 
logical tradition if the lamp of eternal Truth is to 
be hung in our cathedral domes? STUDENT 
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KATHERINE TINGLEY SPEAKS 
AGAIN AT ISIS THEATER 


N Easter Sunday, April 19, Katherine 
Tingley, the Leader of the UNIVERSAL 
BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL So- 

CIETY, gave a second most inspiring and in- 
structive address to an immense audience that 
filled the beautiful Isis Theater, in San Diego, 
to overflowing. . 

It is almost futile to attempt to give any 
just idea of the new and original ideas that 
Katherine Tingley sent forth in such profus- 
ion, but as her musical tones rang out with 
their wonted richness and power, it was ap- 
parent that the great audience was profoundly 
impressed with the importance of her message 
and the depth of conviction and knowledge 
that lay behind her words. It was noticed 
that as the immense body of hearers, includ- 
ing visitors from all parts, filed out at the 
end, a remarkable air of thoughtfulness and 
silence prevailed among them, and large num- 
bers waited to thank Mrs. Tingley for the new 
and inspiring thoughts that she had given to 
them in such generous measure. 

In her address, the Leader of the UNIVER- 
SAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL Soci- 
ETY drew a wonderful picture of the glorious 
possibilities of the future, when men shall 
have learned to live in the godlike qualities of 
the Higher nature, and she also lifted the veil 
between the past and the present, showing in 
vivid colors how the simple ideals of the great 
Teachers of antiquity had been handed down 
in their purity until men gradually began to 
rely upon forms and creeds, leading to con- 
fusion and bigotry; so that now we have, as 
the result of these errors, the present condi- 
tion of the world with its lunatic asylums and 
its prisons, and its appalling lack of brother- 
hood. 

A full stenographic report of this remark- 
able address was taken, which will probably 
be published in full shortly. The lecture was 
preceded by a fine rendering of Mendelssohn’s 
Athalia by the Point Loma Theater Orchestra, 
and the special choir from the Raja Yoga 
Academy sang one of their beautiful part- 
songs. At the close Schubert’s Wanderer was 
played on the cornet by Mr. Lorin Wood, 
and the final number given was Kretschmer’s 
March. OBSERVER 


Ignorant Criticisms of Theosophy 
HE ignorance of a large section of the 
people, which is able nevertheless to 
make itself vocal through the papers, 
is very great. And it is often associated with 
the self-satisfaction of ignorance, such as be- 
longs to the man who “ knows not, and knows 
not that he does not know.” 
A correspondent to a daily paper ventilates 
his ignorance as follows: 


There is nothing in the history of the world or 
in individual life that points to reincarnation. 


This is pure ignorance, for a majority of 
mankind at the present day believe in Rein- 
carnation, and the same has been the case 
throughout history. 

Individual life points to the conclusion that 
part of our nature is immortal. Immortality 
must apply equally to pre-existence as to after- 
life. The idea that the present earth-life of 
any given person is the only one of its kind 
and that the immortal Self has but this one 
unique experience of earth-life in the whole 
of its vast cycle of existence, is very much 
less credible and reasonable than the idea that 
the present earth-life is one of a series. 

Any difficulty in understanding Reincarn- 
ation applies with much greater force to any 
alternative theory. What does the writer be- 
lieve and how does he explain it? The objec- 
tion which people feel towards Reincarnation 
is due to its unfamiliarity, through not know- 
ing that probably three-fourths of the earth's 
inhabitants believe in it in one way or another. 

It is much easier to explain and to recon- 
cile with the facts of life than are any of the 
other theories which we accept without ques- 
tion, however inconsistent, because we are 
used to them. The theological views as to 
the past and future of the immortal Self are 
generally admitted to be either untenable or 
altogether lacking. Modern science has no 
views on this question. But the doctrine of 
Reincarnation, as taught by Theosophy, is 
logical and consistent, informing and inspiring. 

The writer goes on: 


Just as we inherit physical features from our 
ancestors, so we often inherit their moral qualities, 
but no one, aside from this, exists or ever has ex- 
isted, that has benefited the world or his neighbors 
by knowledge or qualities obtained in a previous life. 

Ninety-nine one-hundredths of all our knowledge 
has been gained from the hard work of others in 
this life and not from any previous life. Where is 
the precocious child or adult that has needed no 
teachers or experience, but was able from a pre- 
vious existence to be on an equality with those 
who have had them? 


The history of man's physical organism 
with its attendant instincts and qualities, and 
how these depend on the parentage, does not 
affect the question of the history of the im- 
mortal Dweller in the clay. Nature provides 
environments and conditions, and the immor- 
tal Self chooses them according to its merits, 
requirements, and destiny. It is influenced 
by its heredity; but, on the one hand this 
heredity was its own choice; and, on the other 
hand, it begins to mold and modify that influ- 
ence as soon as it enters it. There are many 
people in whom the Self is as yet so feebly 
manifested that they live and die without es- 
caping to any important degree from the force 
of the heredity and environment. But others 
show a marked independence and soon mani- 
fest traits which they did not derive from 
their parents. Genius is an instance in point. 

The statement that no one exists, or ever 


has existed, who has benefited the world by 
qualities obtained in a previous life, is simply 
untrue, apart from its childish arbitrariness. 
The cases of musical and mathematical pro- 
digies can Ье quoted; to these can be added 
the great scholars, philosophers, poets and re- 
ligious teachers. АП these have entered life 
ready endowed with faculties that have quick- 
ly unfolded as soon as the body developed; 
or, even if this should be denied, they were at 
least endowed with a mysterious power to ac- 
quire and apply, which marked them out from 
other.men. It is the latent qualities of the 
indwelling Soul that determine what use it 
can make of its heredity, environment and 
education. It may quickly master them and 
turn them to profit, or it may get nothing out 
of them. | 

But the writer grants us one-hundredth, as 
against the ninety-nine hundredths of know- 
ledge which he says has been gained in this 
life. It would be interesting to know how he 
explains that hundredth; one in a hundred is 
quite a fair proportion. Of course it is not 
to the point to say children need, teachers; 
they also need feeding-bottles and shoes; 
Theosophy does not claim that the Soul brings 
over these articles from a past life. 

But we meet the climax of wild statement 
in the words: | 


The existence of Christ is testified to as no other 
event in history is. 


Contemporary writers do not mention him, 
even those whom we should most expect to 
do so. Christian scholars are now teaching 
that Jesus was probably some obscure “ pro- 
phet and healer," almost unknown during life, 
but chosen after his death as a peg on which 
to hang a religion. The writer should read 
before he writes. But he continues: 


The whole civilized world dates its history to and 
from that event, and the enlightened nations of the 
earth are not in the habit of dating their history 
from a myth. ` 


One replies, “ Yes, they are!” They date 
the beginning of their year from a day arbi- 
trarily fixed by Julius Caesar; they have 31 
days in August in memory of the shade of 
Augustus who did not like his month to have 
fewer days than Julius’; we have our Christ- 
mas from a blend of the Roman Saturnalia, 
the Norse mythology, and Christian tradition, 
our Passover from the Hebrews, and so on. 
Most eras are arbitrary; and, once chosen, 
they become all the more indelible as ages ac- 
cumulate and civilization expands. But the 
enlightened nations show signs of revising 
their habits. They have already thrown over 
4004 B. c., and are much in doubt about O or 1 
B. C. OT A. D. H. T. E. 


BrzssED is he who has found his work; let 
him ask no other blessedness. He has a work, 
a life-purpose; he has found it, and will 
follow it!—Carlyle 
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The Thread of Three Incarnations 
Ме inscrutable would be the ways of 
Karma, if, having faith that the path 
is prepared for us, we would examine 
its landmarks and the pleasant and painful 
places through which it winds. 

In this present life of mine they are wholly 
painful — outwardly; but I walk them now 
with an ever growing inner joy. 

I have never known health, and now at 
middle-age I know that I am for such few 
years as remain, a broken cripple. Medically 
speaking, upon tubercular hip disease of young 
boyhood supervened a general rheumatoid 
joint affection, and every joint of every limb 
is nearly locked — incurably. I am dependent 
upon help for even the common acts of life, 
and have to be carried from room to room 
and assisted even to eat. For the least change 
in the weather I am a barometer; but the 
rising and falling index is фай. 

Enough of all that. J am not the body, 
and that knowledge was well worth all the 
pain and fever, all the mental anguish as dis- 
ease steadily cut me off from ordinary life, 
ordinary enjoyments, and the power to earn 
the smallest livelihood. 

One night, feverish and sleepless, I began 
to doze — physically;. but thoughts and pic- 
tures flooded a mind too tired and too restless 
te control the flow even for a moment. 

Suddenly, myself unchanged, my surround- 
ings took a new form. I was much younger, 
between boyhood and manhood; .in bed, and 
with an aching and powerless hip. It was late 
in the evening or early in the night, and by a 
little night lamp I had been reading here and 
there in the New Testament. I was full of 
peace and hope and knew that the hip disease 
which then — as in the boyhood of this pre- 
sent life — held me to the bed, was slowly 
healing. I had plans for my living; I Would 
teach this and that and gradually relieve my 
widowed mother of all the expenses of my 
maintenance. Апа I vowed that whatever 
prosperity might come — I did not paint the 
picture in too pallid colors! — I would not 
lose hold of that spiritual life, that compan- 
ionship of God as I thought it, which through 
the last year or two of my sickness I had 
slowly gained. I would reach and search; 
God should be an ever closer reality and find 
in me a real instrument for His work. 

So I vowed, and almost as part of the same 
picture I saw another. It was that same life 
a few years later. Prosperity had come; I 
was well; nearly every trace of my disease 
had vanished. I was full of work, and money 
was coming to me in plenty from crowds of 
pupils whom I was training in business life, 
for examinations, and so on. At last I had 
more work than I could personally attend to, 
obtained the help of subordinates, and finally 
retired altogether from the immediate details. 

But no gleam of the earlier aspirations re- 
mained. Prosperity left me no time for any 
inner life. That and God became unreal or 
childless memories at which I smiled. 

Then all that vanished and I seemed to look 
back yet further, to a yet antecedent life. The 
boyhood of that too had its ideals and aspir- 
ations — not, however, then born in sickness. 
I was full of life and energy, yet also of 
thought; and then too God seemed near. I 


would draw yet closer to Him, find Him in the 
mysteries of life and nature, and fit myself 
to tell men what I had found. It was all am- 
bitious enough, of course; but I know that 
through the ambitions of a youth there did 
run a real spiritual thread. 

I lost it. Then too prosperity blotted out 
the inner life, more and more as the years 
rolled on. The ideals faded, and in the vigor 
of manhood I was content to have it so. They 
had no place in active social, political and 
business life. 

Suddenly I came to myself and knew that 
I had looked back two incarnations and was 
myself the unbroken thread. And then I saw 
the reality and meaning of that Law they call 
Karma. I had indeed read something of it, 
and of Reincarnation; but they had seemed 
mere dreams of the East fantastically brought 
over to the West. 

What I had now seen for myself was this: 

That in years long past, the years of two 
lives ago, I had touched the Light — and de- 
serted it. I had seen the Golden Door, had 
begun to press it open — and gone away after 
quite other gold. 

That in the life following, the Law had by 
my sickness held me back for years from the 
rush of outer life that I might have fullest op- 
portunity for the inner. And I had lost the 
chance again, a chance which my own ideals 
and resolves had created for me. For the 
Law is somehow in the man himself. 

And lastly: That out of two failures might 
now come success. The malady that would 
hold me in its grip through all the remaining 
years of this life was the answer to my own 
soul's call for help in dealing with me, my 
inner life's appeal for help in its struggle 
against the overmastering outer. 

Now I can think that the Russian woman 
Blavatsky was right. This Law, which cre- 
ates every circumstance of our lives, is some- 
how the expression of a will in our inner na- 
ture, our own inner will, a force set in motion 
by the soul, ever providing and providing op- 
portunity. May all men at last recognize it, 
its beneficence, and see and use its gifts. 
What we call chance, luck, event, accident, 
are the veils of this divine, ever operant, ever 
blessed and blessing power in our lives. 

CRIPPLE 


The Major Excommunication 
HE authors of the book entitled The 
Programme of the Modernists have been 
awarded the Major Excommunication. 
The papal decree is as follows, the original 
being in Latin: 
DECREE 

It is forbidden to any one of whatever degree or 
condition subject to our jurisdiction to sell or read 
or retain in possession this book, under penalty of 
deadly sin. 

Since the authors and writers of this book bit- 
terly oppose the Papal Encyclical denouncing “ Mod- 
ernism,” the Holy Father Pope Pius X by this de- 
cree imposes the penalty of major excommunication 
upon them, and upon all others who co-operate with 
them in producing and circulating the book; and 
absolution from this penalty is reserved exclusively 
to the Pontiff. And this decree shall have the same 
effect as if given into the hands of each of the 
authors and writers, even if they should be priests 
exercising the holy office. 

And every Bishop in every diocese must make this 


prescription known and promulgate this censure. 
Given at Rome, this 29th day of October, 1907. 
Petrus Respicui, Cardinal Vicar. 
Francis, CANON Farser, Secretary. 

—(Chpped from the press) 


Fortunately for those concerned, they live 
in the’ Twentieth century and the Papacy can- 
not enforce its own decree. What the en- 
forcement of Major Excommunication once 
meant may be learned from any school history. 
For instance, {Myers) : 

The person excommunicated was cut off from all 
relations with his fellowmen. If a king, his sub- 
jects were released from their oath of allegiance. 
Any one providing the accused with food or shelter 
incurred the wrath of the Church. Living, the ex- 
communicated person was to be shunned and ab- 
horred as though tainted with an infectious disease; 
and dead, he was to be refused the ordinary rites 
of burial.... It is difficult for those who have 
come to regard the thunders of the Church as harm- 
less, to realize the effect of these anathemas upon 
a superstitious age. 


But suppose that age should creep back 
upon us? H. 


Water Which Cannot Be Cut 
T is stated that near Grenoble in France is 
a manufactory which uses water from a 
reservoir 1600 feet higher up on a moun- 
tain. The water comes through a pipe some- 
what less than an inch in diameter; and, when 
allowed to escape in a jet, has such velocity 
that a strong man hacking at it with a sword 
cannot cut through it. One recalls having 
once read of a new invention whereby ships 
were to be propelled by the reaction from a jet 
of water forced by steam-power from the 
stern; and that the velocity of this jet was 
such that a bullet could not be fired through it. 
Physicists have shown experiments proving 
that fluidic bodies in extremely rapid move- 
ment acquire the rigidity of solids; the ob- 
ject being to support the vortex theory of 


matter, according to which atoms are whorls 
in a "perfect fluid." Rigidity and solidity 
are evidently not so permanent as may be 
imagined; rapid motion in a fluid can account 
for the whole. Thus inertia becomes mo- 
mentum and dead matter becomes very much 
alive. T. 
A “Superstition” Re-Christened by 
Science : 
A “NEW ” method of curing burns is an- 
nounced as having been introduced in 
a foreign hospital. It consists in baking 
the patient by placing a frame around him to 
keep the bed-clothes off, and then introducing 
heat from a stove through a pipe. By this 
method it is said that lives can be saved which 
were otherwise doomed. 

But one remembers a popular "superstition" 
which, on the principle that fire kills fire, pre- 
scribed that one should hold a burnt finger 
near the fire in order to cure it. And one also 
remembers a scientific attempt to "explain" 
this superstition on the then “ rational" lines. 
Perhaps we shall one day discover why our 
grandmothers placed the poker over the fire 
to draw it up; and a few other things. T. 


THE surprising discovery of an isothermal 
zone, extending from eight to fifteen miles 
in height, is said to have been made at Strass- 
burg by the use of captive balloons. ]. 
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Welsh Literature--- A Running Glance 

E the Century Ратн of March 29 was giv- 
en a brief sketch of the work of Taliesin, 
one of the leading poets of the Sixth cen- 

tury A. D., Wales, of whom the others were 

Myrddin Gwyllt, Aneurin and Llywarch Hen. 

Myrddin Gwyllt, or ^ Merlin the Wild," will 

be next considered. 

Of the two chief poems accredited to him, 
the Hoianau or “ Song of the Pigs" does not 
feel as if much, if any, of it were genuine; 
while the Afallenau, or “ Appletrees," on the 
other hand, does. This is a poem of about 
twenty-five stanzas, varying in length from 
six to a dozen lines each, and is much more 
intelligible than the Taliesin poems. 

Myrddin was the bard of Gwenddoleu, a 

prince of Cumber- 
land, to whom he was 
very much attached. 
But Gwenddoleu-: 
seems to have headed 
the Christian party 
against the Pagan or 
Druid party, and in 
spite of his bardhood 
Myrddin took up the 
sword to fight for the 
old Mystery Religion. 
At the battle of Ard- 
erydd in the Low- 
lands of Scotland his 
side was defeated, af- 
ter which he retired 
into the woods of 
Celyddon, which may 
mean Caledonia; or 
it may simply mean 
Occultism, from Celi, 
(hidden, secret) — so 
Duw Celi, the “God 
of the Mysteries.” 
From his life in the 
woods he came to be known as “the Wild,” 
to distinguish him from the other Merlin of 
Caermarthen, Arthur’s Teacher. Here is an 
abridged translation of the poem: 


To no one was given, at any giving, 

Such a gift as was given to Myrddin, ere old age 
overtook him. 

Seven score and seven sweet apple trees, 

Equal in flavor, in growth and in beauty. 

A shining Goddess is their guardian, 

Her name is Gloywedd of the pearl-white teeth. 


Myrddin was armed with sword and shield, 

In the woods of Celyddon he kept his guard, 

The Maid of the Appletrees appeared to him there, 

‘Listen, little Druid, to the songs of the birds.’ 

Hearing their songs, wisdom came to him, 

And the appearing and vanishing Maid began to 
predict 

Things that shall certainly come to pass. 


Sweet and beautiful Tree of the trees! 

No little tribe are the apples upon thee! 

I am full of fear, for thy sake, 

Lest the woodmen come, the destroyers of the 
Forest, 

To cut off thy branches and dig up thy root, 

So that the land should be bereft of thy fruit, 


Since there is no one now to guard thee except 
Myrddin, 

And he an old man, and weak. 

I wore the golden torc in Arderydd, 

But now the Swan-robed Comrades no longer are 
with me. 


Sweet and beautiful Tree of the trees, 

Four hundred years thou hast survived in safety, 
Though I am old and wild and weak 

А wide ditch shall encircle and protect thee, 

'Thou shalt not be destroyed by the race of priests. 


The Sweet Appletree is like the Bardic Mount of 
Assembly. 

The Dogs of the Woods shall guard the Circle of 
its roots 

And I will foretell, and true shall it be; 

Medrod and Arthur shall return to the conflict, 
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Again shall they rush to the Battle of Camlan 
And only seven shall return from the conflict. 


Sweet and beautiful Tree of the trees, 

Thou growest in secret in the woods of Celyddon. 

In vain shall they seek it on the banks of its river, 

Till the Battle Leader shall come to Cadfaon 

With the Eagles of the Towy and the Teifi; 

Till ranks be formed of the White Ones of the 
Mountain, 

And the Wearers of long hair be divided into the 
gentle and the fierce. f 


Tree of the trees, Oh pure white-bloomed One! 
Sweet are thy fruits, the prisoners of words. 
An ass shall arise to remove men out of office; 
But this I know, an Eagle from the sky, 

An Eagle from the sky shall play with his men, 
And bitter will be the sound of Owen’s arms. 


Tree of the trees, Oh риге white-bloomed One! 
In secret thou growest in the woods of Celyddon; 
In vain shall they seek thee who seek to destroy thee, 
Till the Battle Leader shall return to Rhyd Rheon 
With Cynan opposing the tumult of Saxons. 


Before the Child of the Sun, bold in his courses, 

Saxons shall be rooted out, bards shall triumph, 

Then Cymru shall rejoice, her Dragon Chief shall 
be splendid; : 


All shall have their just reward. Joy is me for the 
Briton; 

The Horn of Joy shall sound the song of peace and 
serenity. 


The tree referred to is, beyond question, as 
some even of the critics have perceived, the 
Druidic Mysteries, the Theosophy of Ancient 
Britain, which had for four hundred years (of 
Roman dominion) survived in safety in spite 
of massacres, penal laws, etc., until Myrddin's 
own day, which he was left to guard alone — 
his "swan-robed comrades” (the Druids) 
having been destroyed as a party for the time 
being at Arderydd — and which was threat- 
ened by a race of priests. The poem then is 
a prophetic assertion or aspiration that Theo- 
sophic truth should never wholly die away - 
among the Celts; a 
Battle-Leader should 
come at some future 
time — opposing {һе 
tumult of Saxons 
(materialism) and the 
priestly race (dogma- 
tic religion) — to re- 
adjust things, an “Ез- 
gle from the sky" to 
play with the oppos- 
ers of humanity, so 
that true Bardism, ex- 
alted wisdom, should 
triumph. 


THE HOIANAU OF 
MYRDDIN 

The phrase trans- 
lated above, “ Listen, 
little Druid," is Otan 
a Phorchellan, literal- 
ly “ Listen, little Pig,” 
that being a term for 
Druid in the schools; 
the pigs fed on 
the acorns, so the Druids fed on the spiritual 
acorns from the tree of wisdom. In the Hoi- 
anau, the chief other poem associated with the 
name of Myrddin, the verses begin with the 
words, Oian a Phorchellan — Listen, little pig, 
as in the Appletrees they begin Afallen beren, 
Sweet Appletree. How the poem originally 
stood it is difficult to say. They were most 
probably stanzas beginning, “ Listen, little pig," 
and addressed by Myrddin to a disciple, fore- 
telling perhaps the trend of history and the 
revival of the Mysteries, as do the stanzas of 
the Appletrees. But they were so used and 
added to in the Middle Ages as to be now 
hardly recognizable as genuine. Ап irruption 


. of English had to be repelled; bards would 
- go around reciting the prophecies of Myrddin, 


with a new and appropriate verse about how 
at such and such a time such and such a hero, 
the “son of Gruffydd," or of the “line of 
Таро,” so indicating the local prince or chief- 
tain, would arise to sweep out the Saxons 
from wherever the place might be. And it is 
probably little but these spurious verses, in- 
teresting onlv in a historical sense, that now 
remain. A WELSH STUDENT IN LOMALAND 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
in an address made before a 
large and representative body 
of American wives and mothers, which con- 
vened recently in Washington, paid a glowing 
tribute to woman and more especially to the 
mother. Women are souls, with old debts to 
pay and new lessons to learn, with many lives 
behind as there are many ahead of them, and 
with no two possessing exactly similar quali- 
ties, capacities, or obligations. Joan of Arc's 
duty was to save France, while that of almost 
any one of the. peasant.girls of Domrémy іп 
her day was to marry and rear children. At 
least, most of them did so, and unless most 
women continue to do so the world over for 
a while, evolution will simply have to call a 
halt upon itself. 

The rabid extremist who would have woman 
“ live her life," meaning by that a life selfishly 
free from the harassing cares, the pain, toil, 
and manifold difficulties of motherhood, is as 
far wrong as the vapid and selfish antediluvian 
whose ideal is the Sicilian peasant mother with 
+һег brood of twenty-four — human beings? 
no — vegetables, with perhaps one firebrand 
in the lot. There is a sensible way of looking 
at these matters and it is plain that the trouble 
lies in the fact that the real issue is obscured. 
Motherhood itself is not the hard thing, but 
the complex, maddening, discouraging con- 
ditions of modern life with which every 
mother today has to contend; and the more 
conscientiously she strives to do the best thing 
for her children the more keenly will she 
feel the limitations of her environment and 
the fetters that bind her hands. 

The mere not adding the duty of mother- 
hood to one’s list in each incarnation is not 
in itself the crime—to judge of that we 
must know the motive. Does anyone contend 
that Florence Nightingale, with her unusual, 
‘special gifts and her unselfish love for human- 
ity, ought to leave life convinced of having 


Humanity can no longer feed on husks: lip prayer 15 of по avail. 


It is the energizing power of the heart prayer in service, the soul 
that can save 


prayer in love, 


Woman's Relationship to Duty 


failed in her duty because she did not present 
her country with half a dozen sons, to be shot 
to pieces, perchance, in some war? Was 
Elizabeth less great than Victoria because she 
did not add to her state duties the more tender 
offices of motherhood — was she more great 
because of it? Such contentions, whichever 
side be taken, are merely absurd. Each woman 
faces in this life her certain duty. This it is 


фтор the interpretation given by many of 
those who declare themselves to be followers 
of Christ, we find that the sayings of the Master 
have been so interpreted that they have limited the 
minds of men. Christ’s professed followers — so 
many of them — have held to the letter of the law 
rather than to the spirit, and have lost sight of the 
real meaning that lay behind the words Christ said. 
Christ planted the seed of Divine Life within the — 
outer sanctuaries of the human building. He touched 
the atoms of the air, the stars and planets and the 
invisible things of life, with a certain indescribable 
spiritual something when he looked into the future 
and gave that promise to his fellows, “ Greater 
things than these shall ye do."— Katherine Tingley in 
an address to her Students 


-hers to do or hers to leave, nor is it for any 


two women just the same іп kind. There is 
no freedom without nor within unti] the call 
be heard and the duty met. Whether it be 
in the nursery of some obscure home or in 
the ranks of scientists, educators, philanthro- 
pists — these things constitute in themselves 
neither the difference nor the test. 

But touching woman's work in the home, 
about which Katherine Tingley holds such 
firm and fine-weighed opinions, as all know 
who have heard her impassioned appeals to 
mothers ‘to sanctify marriage, dignify and ex- 


the world.— Katherine Tingley 
alt motherhood and lift home-life 
to a higher plane, it is surely of 
interest to know that the ruler of 
a great nation holds similar views and that 
he feels the discussion of this subject not 
beneath him. The best answer to certain 
“reformers” who contend that “ President 
Roosevelt would, if he could, confine every 
woman to the nursery and kitchen ” (to quote 
the rather hysterical utterance of one) is the 
fact that within the month he has asked the 
assistance of the members of the Woman's 
Clubs of the United States (most of whom 
are wives and mothers) in the matter of pro- 
tecting our national forest reserves — scarcely 
a nursery topic! 

The ideal mother is the one who can step 
out, when need be, into the arena of life's 
larger problems and fight as courageously there 
against evil as she does in a sick room against 
the typhoid bacillus; and the ideal woman is 
she who, whether married or not, carries ever 
in her heart that deep compassionate love 
which is the very essence of true motherhood 
and without which the name itself is but a 
sham. 

We quote briefly from a report of the Presi- 


 dent's address, regretting that only extracts 


from it have reached us, and hoping that those 
who read it will accentuate in their minds the 
saying of H. P. Blavatsky that "Duty is 
what is due to humanity,” and that it can 
never be rightly comprehended from any 
standpoint but that of soul. It is not a ques- 
tion of sex at all, nor of outer things, and 
one assumes that in contending that "the 
mother is more important to the nation than 
any successful man,” our President referred 
only to the worldly viewpoint of what consti- 
tutes success, not the true philosophical one. 
for that gages success by worthiness of motive 
and not by any other thing at all. Success 
that does not spring from the heart-qualities. 
freer actual enlightenment of soul, is not in- 
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deed success, in any true sense. To quote 
from the excerpts received (italics mine): 


When all is said, it is the mother and the mother 
only, who is a better citizen even than the soldier 
who fights for his country. The successful mother, 
the mother who does her part in rearing and train- 
ing aright the boys and girls who are to be the 
men and women of the next generation, is of greater 
use to the community, and occupies, if she only 
would realize it, a more honorable, as well as a 
more important, position than any successful man 
in it. ` 

Nothing in this life that is really worth having 
comes save at the cost of effort. No life of self- 
indulgence, of mere vapid pleasure, can possibly, 
even in the one point of pleasure itself, yield so 
ample a reward as comes to the mother at the cost 
of self-denial, of effort, of suffering, of the long, 
slow, patience-trying work of bringing up the chil- 
dren aright. Мо scheme of education, no social 
attitude can be right unless it is based fundamentally 
upon the recognition of seeing that the girl is 
trained to understand the supreme dignity, the su- 
preme usefulness of motherhood. 

Unless the average woman is a good wife and 
good mother, unless she bears a sufficient number of 
children, so that the race shall increase and not 
decrease, unless she brings up these children sound 
in soul and mind and body — unless this is true of 
the average woman, no brilliancy of genius, no 
material prosperity, no triumphs of science and in- 
dustry will avail to save the race from ruin and 
death. The mother is the one supreme asset of 
national life; she is more important by far than the 
successful statesman or business man or artist or 
scientist. 

І abhor and condemn the man who is brutal, 
thoughtless, careless, selfish, with women and especi- 
ally with the women of his own household. The 
man is a poor creature who does not realize the 
infinite difficulty of the woman's task, who does not 
realize what is done by her who bears and rears 
the children. I abhor and condemn the man who 
fails to recognize all his obligations to the woman 
who does her duty. 

But the woman who shirks her duty . . . is just 
as heartily to be condemned. We despise her as 
we despise and condemn the soldier who flinches in 
battle. A good woman who does full duty is sacred 
in our eyes, exactly as the brave and patriotic sol- 
dier is to be honored above all other men. But 
the woman who, whether from cowardice, from 
selfishness, from having a false and vacuous ideal, 
shirks her duty ... earns the right to our contempt, 
just as the тап who, from any motive, fears to do 
his duty in battle when the country calls him. 


The following is significant for, be it re- 
membered, President Roosevelt was talking 
Мо mothers, before a National Congress com- 
posed wholly of mothers. Evidently he holds 
the influence and opinion of mothers wide- 
rzaching and valuable as touching those prob- 
lems which parents usually feel quite justified 
in shifting upon the shoulders of someone else 
— the problems of education. Many of the 
sentences have a Theosophical touch that is 
illuminating, for after all, as George Eliot used 
to say, “ What are we here for if not to make 
life less difficult for each other? " 


I want to ask your assistance for two or three 
matters that are not immediately connected with 
the life in the family itself, but that are of vital 
consequence to the children. In the first place, in 
the schools see that the school work is niade as 
practical as possible. For the boys I want to see 
training provided that shall train them toward and 
not away from their life work; that will train them 
toward the farm or the shop, not away from it. 


With the girl, see that it is not madc a matter of 
mirth that the girl who goes to college comes out 
unprepared to do any of the ordinary duties of 
womanhood. See, in other words, that with the 
higher education which she should have — for she 
should have a right to just as much education, to 
just as high an education, as any тап see that 
with that goes the education that will fit her to do 
her fundamental work in the world. 

You cannot have good citizens, good men and 
women of the next generation, if the boys and girls 
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are worked in factories to the stunting of their 
moral, mental, and physical growth. Wherever the 
national government can reach it should do away 
with the evils-of child labor, and I trust this will 
be done, but much must be done by the actions of 
the several State Legislatures, and do, cach of you, 
in your several States all that you can to secure 
the enactment, and then the enforcement, of laws 
that shall put a stop to the employment of children 
of tender age in doing what only grown people 
should do. 

Do not forget that love is what the family is 
based on, but don’t do children . . . the dreadful in- 
Justice — through a love that is merely one form of 
weakness — of failing to make the child . . . behave 
himself. A marriage should be a partnership where 
each of the two parties has his or her rights. where 
each should be more careful to do his or her duty 
than to exact duty from the other partner, but where 
cach must, in justice to the other partner no less 
than to himsclf or herself, exact the performance 
of duty by that other partner. STUDENT 


Jottings and Doings 
(From a Student’s Note Book) 

N American woman now resident in Par- 
is has just finished an exact copy in clay, 
made to scale, of the Sphinx, the plaster 

of which has been presented to the Field Col- 
umbian Museum of Chicago by a wealthy trav- 
eler and explorer... The copy is ten feet long 
and three feet high and is exact in every 
detail, Mrs. Longworth, the sculptress who 
made it, having spent many months at the task, 
climbing all over the huge original to make 
the measurements personally. It is said that 
she is the only woman who has ever been 
actually upon the very head of the Sphinx. 
Ап unintentionally humorous touch is given 
to the cabled account of this, published in a 
New York paper, by the naive use made of 
the word "replica," the reporter evidently be- 
ing unaware that no copy can be a replica un- 
less made by the one who made the original. 
Would he have us infer by his bold caption, 
" Replica of the Sphinx," that the thousand 
toiters and co-architects and the mighty Build- 
er himself have reincarnated at one and the 
same time in the person of this young Amer- 
ican woman? One can hardly think so. 


QUEEN AMELIE of Portugal, who is a phys- 
ician as well as queen and whose work in the 
hospitals of Lisbon has made her famous far 
beyond the confines of her own land, was re- 
cently walking in a wood upon her estate 
when she heard a cry. Hastening in the direc- 
tion indicated she found one of the wood- 
cutters of the vicinity in great stiffering from 
a broken limb. Не had been cutting wood 
when a heavy branch fell upon him. The 
Queen immediatelv gave him first aid, then 
assisted him to his cabin where she gave his 
limb the proper surgical attention. The next 
day she called to see him and the poor man 
was so overwhelmed by these kindnesses, as 
writes a correspondent, that he could only 
stammer, “ I shall never be able to repay Your 
Majesty, but when I am about again I shall 
bring you a basket of fresh eggs and butter " 
— and true to his word he did. 


THE newspapers are commenting upon the 
case of a woman who last year harvested eight 
thousand bushels of wheat and' three thousand 
bushels of corn from her Kansas farm, of 
course with the assistance of helpers of whom 
she employs twelve the year round, with ad- 
ditional “ hands ” at harvest time. Twelve 
years ago her husband died and left this 
woman with a family of little children and a 
mortgaged piece of land. Today her farm, 
now grown to many times its original size, 
is free of debt, and one of the best properties 
in the State. Its owner declares that if women 
will use their brains they will not have to 
work nearly so hard and that results will be 
a thousand times more satisfactory, a most 
Theosophical conclusion, surely. 


A similar case is that of a woman who is 
now known as one of the largest owners of 
cattle in Texas. Ten years ago her husband 
was killed in a “round-up” of сае, and she 
was left absolutely penniless with a little babe 
dependent upon her. She owes success to a 
habit of self-reliance. of “thinking things out 
for herself,” a Theosophical- quality as well. 
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Finland 

«€ H land, thou land of the thousand 

lakes," sings Finland's great poet 

Runeberg. Yes, Finland is a land 
of lakes and streams, murmuring pinewoods, 
songs and sagas! It is the land of the old 
Kalevala songs; it is Vainamdinen’s land, 
where he sits by the stream and sings of the 
creation of the world, of gnomes and sprites, 
fairies and trolls; wonderful, magic songs! 

In Finland the Frost-giants rule two-thirds 
of the year. Before the crops are ripe some- 
times winter comes; but the Finns are a hardy 
people, able to stand cold and hard, labor. 
‘They love their country devotedly. Oppres- 
sion but stirs in the Finns a more intense feel- 
ing of nationality. They have struggled brave- 
ly for their rights, for their laws, for their 
dear old language; and their struggles have 
not been in vain for today they have all these. 

The national costume is worn on many oc- 
casions during the summer months. When the 

,hay is mown the Finns have hay-bees, and 
when the day's work is done the young people 
dressed in the Finnish costume gather in the 
spacious kitchens and dance their national 
dances and sing their national ‘songs. On 
festive occasions they also recite some of their 
beloved poems. 

Many are the evidences in Finland of an 
intense patriotism. The first of May when 
the students have their graduation exercises 
in the towns, and the twenty-fourth of June, 
Midsummer’s Day, are special occasions when 
the Finnish national costume is donned. 

STUDENT 


A Monument to the Martyrs of the 
* Virginius ^ 

N 1873, during the Ten Years’ War in 
Cuba, occurred the incident of the Vir- 
giniws, a ship sailing under the American 
flag. It was seized near Jamaica by the Span- 
jards, who acted on the ground that the Vir- 
ginius had on board men and arms to be 
landed in Cuba for the purpose of reinforcing 
the Cubans. The Virginius was taken to San- 
tiago, arriving on the first day of November, 
and before a week had passed fifty-three of 
the men who had been on board, among them 
both Americans and British, were hurried 
through a mere semblance of a trial and shot. 
The American consul at Santiago demanded 
in vain to be permitted to see the prisoners 
and to protect any that belonged to his country. 
The Spanish authorities carried things with 
a high hand and refused to allow anyone to 

interfere. 

Not until England sent a ship, the Niobe, 
under the command of Sir Lambton Lorraine, 
who threatened to bombard Santiago: if the 
massacre were continued, did the shooting of 
the prisoners cease. In December after tedi- 
ous negotiations, the Virginius was handed 
over by the Spaniards at Bahia Honda, and 
the surviving prisoners were surrendered. A 
large sum was paid by Spain as an indemnity 
to the families of the American and British 
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TO MY DAUGHTER 
Bayard Taylor 
EARN to live and live to learn, 
Ignorance like a fire doth burn, 
Little tasks make large return. 


In thy labors patient be, 
Afterward released and free 
Nature will be bright to thee. 


Toil when willing, groweth less; 
* Always play” may seem to bless, 
Yet the end is weariness. 


Live to learn and learn to live, 
Only this content can give, 
Recklgss joys are fugitive. 


prisoners who had perished by the massacre. 
A movement is on foot to build a monument 
to those who thus lost their lives, apropos of 
which we append the following translation of 
a letter received by the Directress of the Raja 
Yoga Academy in Santiago. STUDENT 


Santiago de Cuba 
March 19, 1908 
Miss Nan Herbert, 
Directress, Raja Yoga Academy 
City. 


Dear Miss Herbert: 

I have the honor to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of check—sent with your letter 
of yesterday — as a subscription from the children 
and teachers of the Raja Yoga Academy and Free 
School to the fund for the erection of a monument 
to the Martyrs of the Virginius. 

In the name of the Commission I accept with the 
greatest gratitude this gift from that Institution, 
founded in love and universal brotherhood. And it 
gives me pleasure to express to you the inner satis- 
faction that I personally feel at the examples of 
compassion. and patriotism that the Cuban children 


receive in the Academy under your meritorious 
instruction. 
Respectfully yours, 
FEDERICO PEREZ 


Two Daring Nature Lovers 
THE Brothers Kearton, the pioneers of 

nature-photography in Great Britain, be- 

long to that increasingly large number 
of men who go into the woods, or follow the 
mountain brooks with camera and tripod in- 
stead of with gun and fishing-rod. They pur- 
sue their calling with all the courage and the 
ardor that old-time sportmen gave to the chase, 
with so much more praiseworthy and benefi- 
cent results. 

Nor have their experiences been the less 
thrilling for their humane character. More 
than once they have risked life and limb, hang- 
ing suspended over a precipice, camera in hand 
in order to capture upon a sensitive plate a 
wild bird on its nest which was built in an 
almost inaccessible cranny of a cliff. 

One of the brothers once stood up to his 
neck in water, six hours a day for three days, 
holding a. camera on stilts in order to snapshot 
an osprey in its natural habitat. They also 
build tiny huts of grasses or stones, resembling 
the surroundings of a given location, and in 
these lie in wait for days for the shy wild 
creatures whom they wish to photograph in 
their natural haunts. They haye even been 
known to make artificial animals, and to con- 
ceal themselves in these with camera pointed 
through a tiny aperture in side or chest of 
their unique “ stalking-horse." Indeed the pa- 
tience, skill, and ingenuity of these nature- 
lovers are limitless. 

One of the brothers not long ago secured 
a photograph of a male bird of one species 
feeding the parentless nestlings of an entirely 
different sort, and he cites this in support of 
his belief that if we study animals closely 
enough they will supply us with better stories 
than we can fancy about them. 

However this may be, these two brothers by 
their books and their pictures, evincing a sym- . 
pathetic love of nature, have earned our grati- 
tude. STUDENT 


A Fact Worth Knowing 

pee was unknown to the people who 

lived in the forests around the North Sea 

when the Roman Empire was flourish- 
ing. They formed their Rune letters, each of 
which was a magical sign, by laying together 
bits of the twigs of trees, or engraved the 
characters thus formed on stone or cut them 
in wood. One of the ancient Danish kings 
had a runic writing thirty yards long, cut on 
a rock. Many pieces of inscribed wood or 
Tunic sticks have been preserved. The laws 
also were inscribed upon wood in the runic 
signs and they were so lengthy that they some- 
times covered whole beams.. Hence in some 
parts of northern Europe today the books con- 
taining the laws are still called Balken, or 
beams; thus recalting the-ancient usage. Т. 
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THE ROBIN 
Celia Thaxter 
Г the tall eim tree sat the Robin bright, 
Through the rainy April day, 
-And he caroled clear with a pure delight, 
In the face of the sky so gray, 
And the silver rain through the blossoms 
dropped, 
And fell on the robin's coat, 
And his brave red breast, but he never 
stopped 
Piping his cheérful note; 
For O, the fields were green and glad, 
And the blissful life that stirred 
In the earth's wide breast was full and warm 
In the heart of the little bird. 
The rain-cloud lifted, the sunset light 
Streamed wide over valley and hill, 
-As the plains of heaven the land grew bright 
And the warm south wind was still. 


Then loud and clear called the happy bird, 
And rapturously he sang, 

"Till wood and meadow and river side 
With jubilant echoes rang, 

But the sun dropped down in the quiet west, 
And he hushed his song at last; 

All nature softly sank to rest, 
And the April day had passed.— Selected 


An Ant's Story 

EAR CHILDREN: I am sure you do 
not recognize us as the little creatures 
called "ants" which you see busy about 
our little sand-hill homes in your garden path. 
lt is because we have had our pictures taken 
through a magnifying glass whieh. makes us 
look much larger than we really are, so that 

you may see how we do look. 

Our real name is EMMET, but our common 
name is ANT, and now since we are intro- 
duced to you I will tell you just how we live. 

When we first start out, we are tiny white 
oval eggs, often tucked into a little silky co- 
«oon which our mother, when she has taken 
off her pretty wings and made ready for house- 
keeping, lays in a small hole in the ground or 
under a bit of old wood. 

Our mother takes all the care of us when 
in about two weeks we hatch out into little 
white grubs or worms, but when in about two _ 
weeks more we grow into ants, then it is our 
duty to help our mother by taking care of the 
eggs and the little new grubs as they hatch. 

These little grubs are quite as helpless and 
seem to need as much care as any little human 
baby. We are most particular to see that 
they have a warm place in which to lie, and 
that they are properly fed, washed and 
combed; and when they get large enough to 
hatch into ants, we help them to unfold their 
little new legs and spread out their wings; 
for many of our little brothers and sisters start 
out with wings. 

Then we worker ants must go forth and 
find the food for the family — some to gather 
in the grain and bits of seeds from the grass 
which must be husked and stored up for the 
winter, and some to milk the cows; for we 
ants are friendly with a little insect which - 
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INDUSTRIOUS ANT-COMRADES 


lives on plants, called APHID, and which when 
stroked by the ant's antennae will squeeze out 
from two little tubes on its back a sweet liquid 
called “honey-dew,” which the ants use as 
food. 

Now my friend on the extreme left of the 
picture has been out to milk the cows, and 
has enough honey-dew in her little body to 
feed many of us for a long time. She with 
others whose duty it is to provide the honey 
for the rest, will fill their bodies full and then 
will hang themselves from the roof of one 
of out caverns in our underground nest until 
the food is needed. There they will hang, 
hundreds of them, if our family is a large one, 
all over the roof like so many molasses bar- 
rels, ready for next winter. 

Our underground homes extend under a good 
deal of ground, for they are made up of long 
passages, with here and there chambers hol- 
lowed out for our grain supply or our honey 
barrels, or for places for the eggs and baby 
ants and ourselves to sleep at night and in 
the winter. We keep our homes in good or- 
der, for we are very particular about clean- 
liness, and especially about our own toilets. 
We never go to sleep without bathing our- 
selves and combing our hair, which grows all 
over our bodies. We use our tongues to wash 
with, just as your pussy does; and for combs 
— we have these too — we use a part of our 
legs. Sometimes we brush and comb each 
other, for we ants believe in helping and shar- 
ing, I assure you. 

We are very strong, much stronger than you 
are in proportion to your size. You could 
not carry a log of wood or a sack of grain 


for a mile or so in your teeth, but.we can. 


carry a grain of wheat which is twice as 
large as we are and very much heavier. 


We ants of one community have naught to 
do with another community. But we carry 
on the business of our own community in a 
model way, all working for the common good 
and always ready to sacrifice even our very 
lives for the good of all. EMMET 


How The Rose Came | 

Н ``: you ever heard the beautiful story 

of how the first roses came into the 

world? The legend is told that long 
ago a beautiful maiden, who was as good as 
she was fair, was accused of wrong-doing by 
some unjust people, and they were about to 
burn her to death in punishment. Knowing in 
her heart that she was innocent the maiden 
knelt down as the flames began to leap about 
her, and prayed fervently that some sign might 
be given to convince them of her innocence. 
Soon the flames around her died down and 
the fire went out. Then a wonderful thing 
happened. The people saw the wood which 
had been burning a moment before suddenly 
changed into great branches of red roses, fill- 
ing the air with fragrance, and pieces which 
had not yet kindled became all abloom with 
lovely white roses. The innocence of the 
maiden was proven and her life saved by the 
miracle of the roses; and thus it was — so 
says the legend — that the “ queen of flowers " 
was born. ALICIA 


THERE are miles — and miles. In Switzer- 
land, Hungary, Poland, and Denmark, the 
miles are all longer than American miles. In 
Sweden a mile is more than six times as long 
as one in America. China has a short mile 
of 629 yards. Thirty-seven kinds there are 
altogether, and the longest is eighteen times 
as long as the shortest. 
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8. The Doctrine of Cycles 

9. Dsycbism, Ghostology © the Astral Plane 
зо, Б Hetral Light 

11. Clairvoyance, and 

Dm caer 

22. The Angel and the Demon (2 vols. 35с each) 
13. The Flame and the Clay 

14. On God and Prayer 

€. 15. Theosophy: Che Mother of Religions | 
No. 16. from Crypt to 

An Essay on the Sine and Fall of Dogma 

No. 17. Earth 


Its Parentage; its Rounds and its Races 
IN PREPARATION 


о. 7. Teachers and Their aoe 
о. 18. Sons of the Firemi: 
A Study of Man 

These Manuals contain some of the latest thought on the ahove 
technical subjects. Each Volume is arranged to be complete in itself, 
though forming a necessary member of the Series. It is intended to 
&dd others from time to time, to cover most of the technical aspects 
of Theosophy in a direct and simple way, thus forming a Theosophi- 
cal library of inestimable value to inquirers. No one interested in 
Theosophy can afford to do without them. Order from the 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cel. 


A broad Outline of Theosophical Doctrine by 
WILLIAM 9: JUDGE [Occultus] 


go CENTS 
25 CENTS 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


THEOSOPHICAL 


THE PITH AND MARROW OF 
SOME SACRED WRITINGS 


New Century Series 


SCRIPT NO. 8 


CONTENTS 


(1) THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
A Few Notes upon the Singular Resemblance between the Life-Historiss 
of the different World-Ssviors: and en Outline of the Theo- 
sophical Interpretation of the " Solar Myth" 
(2) CANT ABOUT THE CLASSICS 
Price - - c - - 25 cents 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


International Headquarters UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD and THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
POINT LOMA, California 


Meteorological Table for the week ending 
April the I9th, 1908 


Total number of hours sunshine recorded during Marcu 240 
Possible sunshine, 372. Percentage, 64. Average num- 
ber of hours per day, 7.73 (decimal notation). Ob- 
servations taken at 8 a. m., Pacific Time. 


“THERMOMETERS WIND 


Араш BARO- RAIN 

METER | МАХ | MIN | DRY | ткт | FALL | biz "п 
13 129.704 | 63 | 56 | 57 | 56 о.оо NW 6 
14 129.713 | 63 | 56 |58 | 54 |о.оо МУ 4 
15 29.766 | 66 | 55 бо | 56 1о.оо NW 2 
16 29.794! 67 | $6 |6154 о.оо| Е 1 
17 | 29.803| 68 | 56 59 | 55 ;0.00; NW 7 
18 129.7401 66 | 54 | бо | 58 |o.co, NW 4 
19 “129.642 68! 55 165 |57 !o.co: NW 1 


AP RIL T HE 


T WE NTY-.SIXTH 


1908 19 


4 BOOK LIST « 


BROTHERHOOD, THEOSOPHY, OCCULTISM, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE 
AND ART 
PUBLISHED OR FOR SALE JY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


International Theosophical Headquarters 
POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA, О, $. A. 


The office of the Theosophicai Publishing Company is at Point Loma, California. 
It has NO OTHER OFFICE and NO BRANCHES. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES 
ENGLAND AND IRELAND — Theosophical Book Co., 18 Bartlett’s Bldgs., Holborn 
Circus, Lonpon, E. C., England 
GERMANY — J. Th. Heller, oh. Turnstrasse, 3, Мбвививс 
SWEDEN — Universella Broderskapets Förlag, Barnhusgatan, 10, STOCKHOLM 
HOLLAND — Louis Е. Schudel, Hollandia-Drukkerij, BAARN. 
AUSTRALIA — Willans & Williams, 16 Carrington St., Wynyard Sq., Ѕүрмкү, №. S. W. 
CUBA — Н. S. Turner, Apartado 127; or Heredia, Baja, 10, SAwTIAGO pg CUBA 

MBXICO — Samuel L. Herrera, Calle de la Independencia, 55 altos, Vera Cruz, V. C. 


ADDRESS BY KATHERINE TiNGLÉY at San Diego Opera House, March, 1902 : - $ .15 
An APPEAL TO Риві1с CoNsciENCE: an Address delivered by Katherine pingler. at 
Isis Theater, San Diego, July 22, 1906. Published by the Woman’s Theosophical 
Propaganda League, Point ma - - - - T; - - - .05 
ASTRAL IwToxiCATION, and Other Papers (W. О. Judge) - - - - . - .03 
Buacavap GITA (revised hy W. О. Judge). e pearl of the Scriptures of the East. 
American edition; pocket size; morocco, gilt edges E - - - - - 1.00 
CONCENTRATION, CULTURE OF „ Judge) - . . - . . . NI 
DxzvACHAN; or the Heavenworld (Н. Согуп) . . - . . E E . 5 
Еснокз PROM THE ORIENT; a broad Outline of Theosophical Doctrine. By William 
Judge. New Point Loma Edition, Sm. 8vo, cloth, -> - - . - :30 
aper. - +. 


21 valued articles, giving p broad outline. of Theosophical doctrines, written. for 
the newspaper reading public 


Ерітомұ oF THEOSOPHICAL TEACHINGS, Ам, (W. $). Judge); 40 pages, - - - .15 
FREEMASONRY AND JxsuiTRY, The Pith and Marrow of the Closing and Coming Century 
and Related Position of, (Rameses) - - - - - . . - - è 
8 copies for $1.00; per hundred, $10.00 

WaTHERINÉ TixcLEv, Humanity's Friend; A VisiT To KATHERINE TiNGLEY (by Jobn 

Hubert Greusel) ; A Stupy or КАЈА Yoca at Point Loma (Reprint from the 

San Francisco Chronicle. Jan. 6, 1907). The above three comprised in a pamphlet 

of $0 pages, published by the Woman’s Theosophical Propaganda League, Point is 


ma - - - - - - - 
Hypnotism: Hypnotism, bv W. О. Judge (Reprint from The Path, vol. viii, p. 335) 
Why Does Katherine Ginsicy Oppose Hypnotism? hy a Student (Reprint from 
New Century Рлтн, Oct. 28, 1906) Evils of Hypnotism, by Lydia Ross, м.р. .15 
lss UnvEiLED, by Н. P. Blavatsky. 2 vols, royal 8vo, about 1500 pages; cloth; with 


portrait of the author. New Point Loma Edition, with a preface. Postpaid, - 7.00 
Key то Тнкоѕорнү, Тнк, by Н. P. Blavatsky. New Point Loma Edition, with Glossary 

and exhaustive Index. Portraits of Н. Р. Blavatsky and William Judge. 8vo, 

cloth, 400 pages. Postpaid. - . E - - - - - - - - .2$ 
Cire лт Pont OMA, THE: Some Notes by Katherine Tingley. (Reprinted from the 

Los Angeles Saturday Post, December, 1902 - - б - - - - 1S 
Клснт ow THE Paty (M. С.). wi mments, and a short chapter on Karma. Author- 

itative rules for treading the path of a higher life. New Point Loma Edition, 

pocket size edition of this clasaic, embossed paper. . DEN - - - .25 
Mystxures of тнк Heart Юоствьни, Tux. Prepared by.Kotheriwe Tingley and her 

upils, Square 8vo, cloth, . - - з . . - - - 2:00 

A Sers or 8 PaMPHLETS, comprising Different Articles in above, paper, each, -  .2$ 


i 
Nicurmarg Tares (Н. P. Blavatsky). Illustrated ру R. Machell. 


5 . А collection 
o е weirdest tales ever written down by any mortal. С 


Cloth . . .60 
Paper А А д > = n 1 А E Ld ed mor. ME ae 135 
Secret” Бостаїнк, Тнк. The Synthesis of Science, Religion, and Philosophy, by 
Н. P. Blavatsky. New Point Loma Edition; with Index. Two vols, royal 8vo., 
about 1500 pages; cloth. Postage prepaid. . - - - - - - - 10. 
To be reprinted from the original edition of 1888, as published by Н. Р. Blavatsky. 
Yoca APHORISMS (translated by W. О. Judge), pocket size, leather . - . .75 


GRBEK SYMPOSIA, ss performed by Studenta of the Isis League of Music and 
Drama, under the direction of Katherine Tingley. Already published (fully pro- 
tected by yright) : ` 

1 Tux Wispom or Hypatia - - - - LEE - . . - .15 
2 A Prowse - - - - - - - - . . . . .1$ 


NEW CENTURY SERIES. Tux Pitu лир Marrow or Some Sacreo Waitinas. 
Ten Pamphlets, issued serially; Scripts, each - - - б E . . 
Subscription — - ee os e e +++ oro + 

Already published: 

ЅсвіРР 1 — Contents: The Relation of Universal Brotherhood to Christianity — 
No Man Can Serve Two Masters — In this Place is a Greater Thin 

Scare? 2— Contents: А Vision of Judgment — The “ Woes” of the A hets — 
The Great Victory — Fragment; from Bhagavad Сіна — Co-Heirs with rist — 
Jesus the Man (the only known personal description) ` 

Scart 3 — Contents: The Lesson of Israel's History — The Man Born Blind — 
Man's Divinity and Perfectibility — The Everlasting Covenant — The Mysteries 
of the Kingdom of Heaven — The Burden of the Lord 

Script 4 — Contents: Reincarnation in the Bible — The Mysteries of the King- 
dom of Heaven — The Temple of God — The Heart Doctrine — The Money- 
Changers in the Temple 

Scrrer 5 — Contents: Egypt and Prehistoric America — Theoretical and Practical 
Theosophy — Death, One of the Crowning Victories of Human Life — Reliance 
on the Law — Led by the Spirit of God 

Script 6 — Contents: Education through Illusion to Truth — Astronomy in the 

* Light of Ancient Wisdom — Occultism and Magic — Resurrection 

Scarpt 7 — Contents: Theosophy and Islâm, a word concerning Sufism — 
Archaeology in the Light of Theosophy — Man, a Spiritual Builder 


OCCULTISM, STUDIES IN.(H. P. Blavatsky). Pocket size, 6 vols., cl., per set 1.50 
Vor. 1—Practical Occultiam. Occultism vs. the Occult Arts. The Blessing of Publicity .35 
Vor. 2—Hypnotism. Black Magic in Science. Signs of the Times. - - - 4.35 
Уо 3—Psychic and Noetic Action - . - - - - - - - .35 
Vor. 4—Kosmic Mind. Dual Aspect of Wisdom - . б б - - - .3$ 
Vor. teric Character of the Gospels . . + + - - - .35 
Vor. Bodies; Constitution of the Inner Man б . . . - .35 


THEOSOPHICAL MANUALS, Elementary Handbooks for Students, 
Bound in cloth, 16mo, price, each . E - - . . .35 


Now Ready. 

No. 1. ELEMENTARY TuEOSOPHY. 
No. 2. Tue Seven Principles of Man. 
No. 3. KARMA. 
No. 4. REINCARNATION. 
No. .5. MAN AFTER DEATH. 
No. 6. KAMALOKA AND DEVACHAN. 
М.о 8. Tue DoctRiNE ОР CvcrEs. 
No. 9. Psycursm, GHosToLOGY, AND THE ASTRAL PLANE. 
No, 10. THE Astrat LIGHT. 
No. 11. PsvcHoxETRY, CLAIRVOYANCE, AND THOUGHT-TRANSPERENCE. 
No. 12. Тнк ANGEL AND THE DEMON (2 vols, 35c. each) 
No. 13. THE FLAME лир ТНК CLAY. 
No. 1+ Он Сор AND PRAYER. 
No. 15. THEOSOPHY: THE MOTHER or RELICIONS. 
No. 16. From Crypt то Pronaos; an Essay on the Rise and Fall of Dogma. 
No. 17. Eartu: Its Parentage; its Rounds and its Races. 

In Preparation. 
No. 7. TEACHERS AND THEIR DISCIPLES. 
No. 18 Sons or тик Firemisy: a Study of Man. 


THE PATH SERIES. Specially adapted for inquirers in Theosophy. 


Already published: . 
No. 1—Tz£ Ровровк of THE UxivERSAL BxoTHERHOOD AND THEOosOoPHICAL Society .05 


No. 2— SOPHY GENERALLY STATED (W. О. Judge - - - . М „05 
Reprinted from Official Кероп Worid's Parliament of Religions, Chicago, 1893 

No. 3— МизцлА1р Mysteries (Herbert Согуп, M. D.) - - . . - .0S 

No. 4 — THEOSOPHY AND ITS COUNTERFEITS . .0$ 


Thirty copies of above Path Series, $1.00; one hundred copies, $3.00 
MISCELLANEOUS. Ѕосукнтв Posrat-Canps or LOMALAND, 


Two for 5c.; postage 1c. extra; 50 copies, postpaid, $1.00; 100 copies, postpaid, $1.50 

Repropuctions оғ Famous Paintincs BY R. MacHELL. The Path — Parsifal— 
— The Prodigal — The Bard — The Light of the Coming Day — 'Twist Priest 
and Profligate — The Hour of Despair — The Dweller on the Threshold. 
Size of photographs, 8x 6in., approximate. Price, unmounted 50c.; mounted .75 

Pato MAGAZINE, THE — Vol. ix (94-5), Vol x ('95-6), each . E - - 

Paru MacaziNE, THe — Index to Vols. 1 to уп; cloth - - - - - > .50 

Paru Macazing, THE-—- Back numbers; each - 


SzaxcHLIGHT, No. 6— Full report of the Great Debate on Theosophy and Christ. 

ianity held at Fisher Opera House, San Diego, Cal, September and October, 
1901. 72 met Special number issued to the public E . . - - 1S 
Szarcuuicut, No. 7 - - - - - - - - - - - - + 1S 
SzAncHLICHT, Vol. 11, No. 1 . . - . - - - - - - .1$ 


UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD MACAZINE - 
Universal, BROTHERHOOD Back numbers, each - = > = =-  .20 


Vols. xir (189899), XIV (99-1900), xv (1900-01), xvi (190102), each - 
LOTUS GROUP LITERATURE. 


Introduced under the direction of Katherine Tingley 
1 Tux Lirrre BuirDEns, and their Уставе to Rangi (R. N) - + - - - .50 


2 Tux Сомінс or тнк Kine (Machell); cloth, gilt edges - - - - - „35 
Lotus Sowc Boox. Fifty original songs with copyrighted music; boards - - - .$0 
Lotus Sonc — “ The Sun Temple," with music - - . - - - - .15 

IN FRENCH 
Тиёозорніқ ÉLÉMENTAIRE - - - - А A А » " 2 - 4 .05 
Les MysTrizrs DE LA Юоствімк DU Catur (1'* Section) - - - - + .50 
IN SPANISH 


Ecos pe, OnxrgwrTE (W. О. Judge) - - - + - - 
ЕРЇТОМЕ DE LAS ENSENANZAS Trosóricas (W. О. Judge). 40 páginas - . - .25 
La Trosorfa EXPLICADA. - - - - - - - - 

La TEkosoríA v sus FALSIFICACIONES. Рага uso de investigadores. + - - - = 05 

30 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $3.00 

La Vipa £N Porwr Loma (Notas por Katherine Tingley) б . . - . -15 
Luz қи EL $кнркво (M. С.) con Comentarios paper - ы - - - . .3$ 
Resgfa v Perspectiva DEL Movimento TeosórIco (in preparation) - . . .50 


Order above from the Theosophical Publishing Company, Point Loma, California. 


The followin, 


in other languages may be procured hy writing direct to 
the respective 


oreign Agencies (see first column) for book list and prices. 


IN GERMAN 


AN IHREN FRÜCHTEN SOLLT IHR 8IE ERKENNEN. — Wee ist Кїн ТнковоРн?, — Was 
THEOSOPHIE über manche Punkte lehrt und was sie weder lehrt noch billigt. 

Das Lesen zu PorwT Loma (Katherine Tingley). Schone Illustrationen. (Recommended) 

Dig ВнАСАУАР GiTÀ (nach der englischen Ausgabe von W. Q. Judge) 

STupiEN User pig BHacavap СЇТА. (William Q. Judge) 

Dig WISSENSCHAFT DES LEBENS UND DIE KUNST ZU LEBEN. 

Есноѕ AUS DEM Orient (von William Q. Judge). 

THEOSOPHIE ERXLART 

POSTKARTEN mit ANSICHTEN von Point Loma. 


IN DUTCH ' 

Dx Buacavap Gira: Het Boek van Yoga; with Glossary. Bound in morocco or paper. 
Dx Осклли per Тнкоѕорнік (доог W. 9, Judge) 
De MYSTERIEN рив Oupuzip, door С. de Purucker. 

(Vertaling uit The New Century Path, overdruk van de Nieuwe Reuw, No. 12) 
Юк Rippers van Kerzer ArtHur — Een Verhaal voor Kinderen, door Ceinnyd Morws. 
Drix OPSTELLEN over Tueosorure. In verband met Vraagstukken van D 
Het Liya TE Pornt Loma, Enkele Aanteekeningen door Katherine Tingley 
H. A e rg кн. b ira . Јорсе, De Stichters en Leiders der Theosophische 

wegin eerling). pp. 42. 

KATHERINE Eincuxy, рк Autocraat (De Geheimen von de Leer von het Hart) 
LicHT op нет Pap (door . Bound in morocco or paper . 
Pit EN Merc, uit sommige Heili Geschriften, 1° Serie 


Inhoud: Theosophie en Christendom., “ Niemand kan twee heeren dienen.” Iets 
Meerders dan de Tempel. Een Gezicht des Oordeels. ensch Jezus. 
Pit қм MERG VAN DE EINDIGENDE EN KoxeNDE Eguw, en de daarmede 


staande positie van Vrijmetselarij en Jesuitisme, door Rameses 


IN SWEDISH 
Asiens Ljus (Sir Edwin Arnold). Bound and Unbound. 
Buacavap GiTá. Bound and Unbound, 
Den Hemurca Läran, 2 band (H. P. Blavatsky) А 
DoLDA VINKAR 1 DEN НЕМІЛСА LámAN, med fiera (William 
Exi8STENSLINJER OCH UTVECKLINGSNORMER (Oscar Ljungström 
NYCKEL тил, ТеоѕотЕх (Н. P. Blavatsky) 
P. Blavatsky 

" William Q. Jud 
Katherine Tingley 
HEMLIGHETERNA 1 HJÄRTATS FARA, rikt illustreradt (Katherine Tingley) 
KATHERINE TiNGLEY, af M. F. N. (lefnadsteckning) 
Lyus på VAcen (M. C.) 
LoTusBLAp, 1 (12 blad) 
Lorus Sonc Boox, Svensk text till. Bound and Unbound. 
MYSTERIES ОР THE Heart DocTRINE, in swedish (Katherine Tingley) 
New Century Pats (selected articles) 52 n:r 
New Cenrury Pats — Каја xoga N+, med 122 ill. 
Orninc 1 Koncentration (William б. идее 
SawTAL І Ockurris« — (William Q. Judge) 
STJARNAM SAGO- осн POoEMSAML. ecommended) 
SrupiER Grver Buacavap СЇТА (126 sidor) (William О. Judge) 
Teosort PÖR UNGDOM 
Tystwapens Rósr (Н. P. Blavatsky) 


он оси Karstenpom, Genmile till Prof.Pfannenstili (Dr.G.Zander och F.Kellberg) 
EVAKAN 


- Judge) 


Prices according to size 


HARRECLNGTE TREXNE PLAN, med flera (William Q. Judge) 
т. H DE RVARFVANDE; 
Nina. TANKAR ом Кли. med fere (William Q. Judge) 
ST RKOFADE R EINKARNATIONEN v 
DÖDSSTRAFFET Г енным BELYNING, med fera | (William Q. Judge) 
Etc. Ete. Etc. 
PERIODICALS 
INTERNATIONAL THEOSOPHICAL CHRONICLE. Iliustrated. Yearly 


subscription. stpaid - - - - - - - . - - . : 
Issued monthly. end subscriptions either to the Publishers, The Theosophical 
Book Co., 18 Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn Circus, London, E. C., or to The 
Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California. 

THEOSOPHIA. Yearly subscription. » » » »" P P " P P 
Issued monthly. IHwstroted. Published by Dr. С. Zander. Send all remittances 
to Universella Broderskapets Forlag, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockhoim 1, Sweden, 
or to The Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma. 

UNIVERSALB BRUDERSCHAFT. [liixstrated. Yearly subscription, postpaid. 1.45 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to T. Th. Heller. ob. Turnstrasse, 3, Nürnberg, 
Germany; or to The Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California. 

LOTUS-KNOPPEN. Yearly subscription postpaid - - - - - 7S 


Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to A. Goud, Peperstraat, їп ng Papengang 
No. 14, Groningen, Holland; or to the Theosophical Publishing У int Loma. 


Neither the Editors of the above publications, nor the officers of the Univensat, BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, or of any of its departments, receive salaries or other remuneration. 
All profits arising from the business of the Theasophical Publishing Co. are devoted to Human- 
апап work. yin who assist in this work are directly helping the great cause of Humanity. 


1.50 


THE 


MYSTERIES 
OF THE 


HEART 
DOCTRINE 


Prepared by 
KATHERINE TINGLEY 
AND HER PUPILS 


The Theosophical 


book of the 


Twentieth century 


Tells the story and the history of the 
Theosophical Movement. 

The prices are $2 in cloth and $1.25 
in paper, which barely cover the cost, for 
it is printed and bound, not gaudily, but 
with such carefulness and thoroughness of 
art and craft as to make it unique among 
modern edition books. 

Order now from 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
POINT LOMA, CAL 


Isis Conservatory of Music 


OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


Personal applications and inquiries received every Saturday 
by the Secretary at SAN DIEGO BRANCH 


ISIS HALL, 1120 FIFTH STREET 


between the hours of 9 л. м. and 4 Р. м. Full particu. 
lars will be sent by mail upon application to 
J. H. FUSSELL, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Isis Conservatory ef Music, 
Point Loma, California 


SOME OF THE ERRORS OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 
CRITICISM 


by H. P. Blavatsky and William Q. Judge 


CONTENTS: 
** The Empty Vessel Makes the Greatest Sound ” 
A Note of Warning 
— by H. P. Blavatsky 


Of ** Metaphysical Healing ” 

Affirmations and Denials 

The Cure of Diseases 

Replanting Diseases for Future Use 

—by William ©. Judge 

. А MOST VALUABLE PAMPHLET. Outside of Theoso 
there is given no adequate explanation of the pes 
that is at times accomplished, nor of its rationale 
nor of the ultimate price that must be paid and the 
dangers connected with such practices. 

This pamphlet is invaluable to all students. 

Price E 15 cents 

THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Point Lema, Cal. 


CENTURY 


PATH volume 


Lomaland Photo. and Engraving Dept. 


RÁJA YOGA ACADEMY 


(UNSECTARIAN) 


- FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


Address’, GERTRUDE VAN PELT, M. D., Directress 


Point Loma HOMESTEAD - - Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


THE RAJA YOGA MESSENGER 


N illustrated Monthly for Young Folk, edited by a staff of members 
of the Senior Class of Boys and Girls of the Raja Yoga School 


THIS PERIODICAL IS A BEAUTIFUL GIFT! 


Send a Year’y Subscription to Your Young Friends 


Address Business Editor: —M Asrtz&. ALBERT С. SPALDING 
Pour Loma НомеѕтЕАр, Роімт Loma, CALIFORNIA 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 50c : : SINGLE COPY 5c 


LOMALAND ™ 


AN ALBUM OF VIEWS AND QUOTATIONS 


VIEWS of the International Headquarters of the Universat BROTHERHOOD 
AND THuzosoPHiCAL SocieTy; Raja Yoga Academy, Aryan Temple, Students" 
and Children’s Homes, the Hillside and Cliffs on the shore of the Pacific, at 
one of the most beautiful spots in the World. 


QUOTATIONS from the writings of the Three Theosophical Leaders, 
Н. P. Biavatsky, М/пллАм Q. Јорсе, and KaTHerine TInGcey, illustrating 
some of the main teachings of Theosophy, its purpose and work as a great 
redemptive power in the life of Humanity. 


A WORK OF ART — One of the most beautiful and artistic pro- 
ductions ever sent out from the Aryan Theosophical Press. 


PRICE, PER COPY 
POINT LOMA, 


JUST 


50 CENTS 
CALIFORNIA 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY; 


INFORMATION BUREAU |The LIFE AT POINT LOMA 


ISIS STORE, 1126 Fifth Street SOME NOTES BY KATHERINE TINGLEY 


General Theosophical Literature for Sale | Reprinted from the Los Angeles Sarurday Post, December, 1903 
Photographs of the Bverybedy should read tbis. Price 15 Cents 
Raja Yoga Schools & Point Loma Scenery | НЕ THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING: CO. 


Theosophical Literature in Spanish and English 


FOR SALE AT THE 
Cuban Headquarters of the Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society 


ADDRESS 


Heredia, Baja, 10, Santiago de. Cuba H. S. TURNER, Apartado 127 


Vol. 


WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED 


A MAGAZINE 


devoted to 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY 


tbe promulgation of 


THEOSOPH! 
and 


The Study of Ancient and Modern 


ETHICS, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND ART 


Edited фу KATHERINE TINGLE Y 


MAY 3, 1908 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

Communications for the Editor should 
be addressed to "KatmmxIME CTIwGLEY, 
BHditor Century РАТИ, Point Loma, 
California.” 

To the Busiwess Млнлокыкит, including 
tubecriptions, address the “New Century 
Corporation, Point Loma, California.” 


MANUSCRIPTS 
The Editor cannot undertake to return 
manuscripts; none will be considered un- 
less accompanied by the author's name and 
marked with the number of words. 


The Editor is responsible only for views 
expreseed in unsigned articles. 


Vol. XI 


CONTENTS 


Pages 2, 3 — EDITORIAL 
Springs of Thought in Japan 
National Gentlemanhood 
Filtering Out the Molecules 
American and British Railway Accidents 
Page 4— TWENTIETH CENTURY PROBLEMS 
The New Economy 
The Block of Vivisection 
Universal Symbols 
Page 5 — ArcHafolocy, ÉTHNOLocY, Etc. 
Signs of the Times: — Rehabilitating the 
Ancients 
Remains of the Temple of Pallas-Minerva, Rome 
(illustration) 
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THE remarkable develop- 
ments and changes in Japan 
which have taken place with- 
in barely half a century have 
been attributed by certain 
complacent western writers to the influence 
of Christian civilization. Other writers, how- 
ever, with more insight, have sought the origin 
where it necessarily should be sought — in 
the forces at work and inherent in “Japan. 
For it is in the inner life, in the thoughts 
and ideals of the Japanese themselves that 
the real causes of Japan's great outer develop- 
ment must be found. The schools of thought 
and ethics which have been most influential 
are dealt with by Dr. Inoue in his voluminous 
work. This latter, however, has not yet been 
translated into English, though Mr. G. M. 
Fisher and others have done good work in 
bringing portions of this valuable information 
before the notice of those unable to read in 
Japanese. 

The latest school thus dealt with is called 
in Japan the Yo-mei school and owes its name 
to the founder O-yo-mei (in Chinese, Wang- 

Yang-Ming, 1472-1528, a 


Springs of 
Thought 
in Japan 


Japanese contemporary of Coperni- 
Philosophic cus). This one of the three 
Ideals great schools of Chinese 


thought and ethics in Japan 
was introduced by Nakae Toju, the Sage of 
Omi (born just 300 years ago, in 1608, the 
same year as Milton). 

The influence of the Sage of Omi can hardly 
be overestimated. In fact it is the opinion of 
most Japanese that it was the work and life 
of this great man that led to the Restoration 
and to the present new era in Japan. All 
of the Japanese elder statesmen and leaders 
— Saigo Takamori, Yamagata, Oyama, Ito, 
Admiral Торо — in fact all of the principal 
men of and before the Restoration of the 
Imperial power have been students of this 
school. It is evident, therefore, that all who 
wish to understand the hidden springs of Jap- 
an's great progress should study carefully the 
teachings of this school. 

A few of these teachings according to the 
Sage of Omi will indicate the general nature 
of the doctrine put forth. Не conceives an 
infinite and omnipresent spir- 
itual nature called Jo-tei, 
“The soul of Jo-tei is the 
pervading I; the soul in us 
is the limited I." 

" Man is god in miniature; 
magnified.” 


All-Pervading 
Divinity 


god is man 


“The heaven (or goodness) in us is our 
heart or conscience.” 


“Heaven, earth, and man are called the 
three ultimates. They differ in form; the 
divinity in them is the same.” 


“ Ryo-chi, literally ‘ good or divine wisdom, 
is within us. If we act according to Ryo- 
chi's commands our actions are all good; if 
we violate Ryo-chi our actions are all bad. 
Ryo-chi is good; if we follow Ryo-chi good 
is constantly lord of our hearts." 


Hence the distinction between the superior 
man and the inferior man depends on the 
degree to which a man opens his nature to 
the guidance of Ryo-chi. 

Finding God manifested in man's conscience, 
the Sage of Omi believed in the possibility of 
perfect communion and self-identification with 

the universal spirit through 


Brotherhood self-culture and self-control. 
a Fact * Since all creation is from 
in Nature the same great root, all the 


men within the four seas are 
connected branches. If we look upon Heaven 
and Earth as the parents of all men, then 
we and other men, whosoever bears the hu- 
man form, are all brothers. To set up a bar- 
rier between ourselves and others and to look 
upon them with aversion and contempt is the 
sign of a mean misguided heart." 

The Sage of Omi (Nakae Toju) died in 
1648 at the age of 40. He was an ardent 
advocate of woman's education and devoted 
six volumes to the subject. His memory is 
held in high reverence throughout Japan. 

These facts should be well considered. All 
the principal sects of Christianity have been 
given a fair hearing by the Japanese. On- 
slaughts on Japanese ideals and beliefs have 
been patiently, tolerantly borne. The message 
of the Christian churches has been heard, well 
weighed and compared — and declined. 

For Japan has not been without light, and 
this light and that elsewhere is one. When 
the real light is offered it will be recognized ; 
and those who bring the light will also recog- 
nize. A STUDENT IN JAPAN 


National Gentlemanhood 

OES the American propose to be a mere 

thinking higher animal because remain- 

ing under the laws that govern animal 
life; or does he propose to become a full man? 
— is a question practically asked by two pro- 
fessors writing independently in the March 
Popular Science Monthly. They attack our 
ideals of national life as reflected in our ideals 
of education. 


Within the last few years we have frequently 
heard the exultant statement that the United States 
is now a World-power. What їз a world-power? 


M A Y THE 


THIRD 


Is it a nation whose armaments are able to wring 
from all rivals their choicest possessions, their con- 
sent to unlimited aggression? Is it to build the 
biggest and most battleships? From the depths of 
my soul I believe not. What matters it to history 
how many thousand tons of steel or bales of cotton 
or bushels of wheat we export to Europe? Is not 
the question this: How many ideas do we export, 
and is our product’ commensurate with our material 


greatness? What care we that Sparta was victori-. 


ous in the Peloponnesian wars, if she has left to 
our civilization no reminder of herself, while the 
ideas produced by Athens will keep her remembered 
when both her temples and our skyscrapers shall 
have crumbled into dust? 


This quotation represents the keynote of 
one article. Our educational establishments 
do not stimulate the higher, creative, origin- 
ative, independently researching activities of 
mind; they only impart knowledge, and only 
such knowledge as will afterwards have a cash 
value. This is the essence of the indictment, 
illustrated in part by an anecdote: 


A friend of mine, a distinguished professor of 
mathematics in the University of Paris, has as his 
regular duties the delivery of two lectures a week 
for one semester, that is, during four or five months 
of the year. The rest of his time is his for research. 
The result is that he is one of the two or three of 
the world’s greatest mathematicians. For the am- 
ount of work that I have mentioned he receives what 
until last year was a full professor’s salary at 
Harvard, the largest, with two exceptions, of any 
in the United States. 


The other paper is on adaptation to environ- 
ment, and begins very scientifically. All the 
animals have to adapt themselves to the envir- 
onment they find, or perish. Тһе chief of 
the environments is food, a limited quantity. 
Therefore every animal must sharpen every 
faculty and power in order to get, adapt him- 
self to, that. , 

We have selected, unnecessarily, а cash en- 
vironment as the one to which we will adapt 
ourselves. The second writer says: 


It is not to be forgotten that the survival of the 
fittest is always relative to the conditions demanding 
adaptation, and, whilst animals have no preference, 
man may exercise a choice as to the conditions to 
which he will adapt himself, and this is broadly the 
distinctively human quality. . . . Now society may 
fail to choose for ttself the highest goal, which is 
nothing but failure to select the largest environment 
to which to adapt itself. It has choice of various 
inferior lines of growth. Then “practical” educa- 
tion will aim to fit the individual for the most 
perfect adaptation to the inferior plane chosen. Man 
has largely inherited the animal method and only 
partly chosen the human. 


We have, as it were, selected the cash plane 
of nature to which to adapt ourselves. If our 
educational establishments seem, for example, 
to be teaching literature, it is cash which is 
mostly in view, not-the thing learned or taught. 
Says the first writer: : 


I well remember my first impressions on arriving 
in Germany. After. an experience of five years as 
student and instructor in Cambridge, where it was 
considered (among the students) good manners not 
to be warmly interested in anything in particular, 
the entrance into a community where everyone was 
tremendously interested in the piece of work upon 
which he was engaged, and was not ashamed to talk 
of it, . . . and where, after a morning in the labora- 
tory, one would adjourn to a restaurant and talk 
shop all through dinner, this was to me a tonic 
like the effect of a cold bath. 


Cash is the world to which we have elected 
to adapt ourselves: not the world of ideas, 
not the world whence inspiration in philo- 
sophy, poetry, science, and art, comes. There 
are brilliant exceptions, but they stand apart 
from the general current. And in adaptation 
to that nobler world many of the older coun- 
tries are far ahead of us. Until we have al- 
tered our lesser ideals the greater and freer 
minds from the past touched by the lights of 
the higher world, will not incarnate in our 
midst; they will necessarily select an envir- 
onment more fitting their culture. We сап 
attract them; we can alter the situation as 
soon as we will; it is within our power, as 
the youngest nation, the universal heir, to lead 
the rest in humanity and elevation and beauty 
of culture: but we have not yet begun to do 
so. Hardly even do we follow. We have not 
yet even taken for our own the old high beau- 
tiful ideal of a gentleman. As a people we 
are not a gentleman, with the fine attributes 
of courtesy, freedom from vanity and osten- 
tation, love of the beautiful in conduct. 

STUDENT 


Filtering Out the Molecules 

PAPER on Ultra-filtration: a Proof of 

the Existence of Molecules, translated 

in the Scientific American Supplement 
from Umschau, brings out some interesting 
points. 

Without at all disturbing the question as to 
the ultimate constitution of matter, we can 
consider a molecule as a particle of definite 
mass and size, being the smallest mass in which 
the properties of the compound inhere, any 
further division resulting in breaking up the 
molecule into its constituent atoms. The wri- 
ter says that at one time milk appeared to be 
a homogeneous mixture; but now we can de- 


tect its oil globules with the microscope. What. 


the microscope has done for milk, the ultra- 
microscope has done for those heterogeneous 
mixtures of much finer grain known as col- 
loidal solutions. The smallest particles that 
can be distinguished with the microscope are 
about one 500th millimeter in diameter; but 
with the ultra-microscope in concentrated sun- 
light it is possible to detect particles of a 
diameter of one 200,000th millimeter. These 
dimensions are but little greater than those 
assigned on theoretical grounds to the largest 
molecules — for example, those of starch. 
With stronger illumination, such as light ob- 
tained on a tropical mountain, we could un- 
questionably see individual molecules. 

The writer has experimented on the idea 
that it must be possible to filter out dissolved 
substances from their solutions. Filter paper 
removes turbidity; the pores of infusorial 
earth, burnt clay, and unglazed porcelain, be- 
ing finer than those of paper, extract bacteria 
from water forced through them. "The writer 
constructed filters with much finer pores by 
impregnating fabrics with gelatine. These 
filters were of graduated fineness, and the size 
of their pores could be determined by measur- 
ing with the ultra-microscope the size of the 
particles they filtered. Further, having de- 
vised a means of measuring the size of the 
pores independently of the ultra-microscope 
(namely from the pressure required to force 
air through them), he was able to separate 
from solution and determine the size of par- 


ticles invisible in the ultra-microscope and 


smaller than the largest molecules. Thus he 
gets: 

DIAMETER 
Human blood corpuscles 7,500 
Bacillus of splenic fever 4000 to 15,000 
Cocci, or spherical bacteria 500 to 1,000 
Limit of microscope 250 
Wave-length of red light 690 
Albumen molecule 5 to 10 
Limit of ultra-microscope 5 
Pores of finest ultra-filters 1.5 
Alcohol molecule 0.5 


The figures represent millionths of a millimeter. 


An interesting point is to be noted in con- 
nexion with what is quaintly called “ Brown's 
motion." The minute particles revealed by 
the ultra-microscope are found to have the 
properties assigned to gaseous molecules by 
the kinetic theory of gases. In 1828 a botanist 
named Brown observed that very small life- 
less particles in the field of the microscope 
have a peculiar vibrating motion, quite dif- 
ferent from the movements of living micro- 
scopic organisms. А colloidal solution of 
gold, examined with the ultra-microscope, ex- 
hibits Brown's motions in an intensified de- 
gree; the minute particles of gold dart hither 
and thither, collide, and rebound. A certain 
degree of fineness is required for the produc- 
tion of these movements, and their velocity in- 
creases with the smallness of the particles. 

Now many scientific minds, accustomed to 
think of matter as inherently motionless and 
inert, will consider this motion as something 
superimposed upon the particles, and will 
search for a force that imparts it. But why 
should they do so? However far back we 
may trace the cause of this motion, we shall 
never get any nearer to a conception of motion 
in itself. So why not say that motion is an. 
inherent and inseparable attribute of matter? 
Thus "matter-in-motion" will be the physical 
unit or rudiment, while "matter" and "motion" 
will be abstractions. STUDENT 


American and British Railway Accidents 
HE Scientific American contrasts the casual- 
ties to employés on the American and British 
railways. The mileage of our lines is 200,000; 
the British. 27,000. Our own railways carry about 
four-fifths of a billion passengers annually; the 
British about one billion and a quarter. " Now the 
carrying of a billion and a quarter passengers on 
27,000 miles of road means a very much denser 
traffic than the carrying of 800,000,000 passengers 
on over 200,000 miles of railroad.” Yet in the year 
1906 there were only 239 collisions and derailments 
in Great Britain as against 13,455 here! And our 
lines killed 879 employés and injured 7483 as against 
only 13 and 140 there! | 
The journal attributes the extraordinary differ- 
ences to "the inbred cautiousness of the [British] 
employés; to their natural inclination {о remain 
many years in the same position, thereby Acquiring 
thorough familiarity with the conditions; and lastly, 
and chiefly, to the excellence of the railroad disci- 
pline.” American employés appear to be incautious, 
and to remain, on the whole, but a short time at the 
work. “Even more serious, as a predisposing cause 
of railway accidents, is the lamentable lack of dis- 
cipline which is becoming increasingly manifest in 
these days of labor union interference. This has 
been carried to such a point, that the officials of our 
railroads have no longer that direct control of the 
employés which is absolutely essential to the main- 
tenance of discipline.” С. 
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w Some Views on XXth Century Problems м 


The New Economy 
F we could look at humanity through some 
kind of instrument which gave us con- 
sciousness instead of matter, the readjust- 
ment of focus would give us some interesting 
pictures. 

Before we began to turn the screw we 
should see men in their individuality, each in 
his little personal sphere of hopes, thoughts, 
. aims and fears. 

With the first turn the units would fuse 
into great masses and after a little study we 
should see that these masses were nations. 

There is a French, a German, a Swiss con- 
sciousness belonging to the nation as a whole, 
and within which each unit has his private 
being. 

But other turns would give us other pic- 
tures, other fusions, other groupings. We 
might see men grouped in their occupa- 
tions, doctors, lawyers, preachers, journalists. 
French and German doctors, as such, are 
not Frenchmen and Germans; they belong to 
the group “ doctor " and as such have a com- 
mon mental color and pre-occupation. 

There are groupings of scientists, archae- 
ologists, biologists and what not. In fact with 
every turn of our screw the picture would 
change and new groupings come into view. 
When for example a Peace Society with mem- 
bership in all nations gathers to attend a con- 
gress at Paris or Zürich, we have one of these 
ideal groups made visible to the outer eye. 

Our instrument is one that looks into the 
world of thought and sees the innumerable 
thought-centers of the great thinker humanity. 

But so far, men are more conscious of their 
separate individualities than of their co-mem- 
bership in the many groups to several of 
which we all belong. 

Further human progress lies in reversing 
that proportion. 

The groups are quite real; there is a real 
sharing of consciousness, to some small ex- 
tent, among all the members of any group. 
Because of that fact, a great scientific idea, 
for example, will occur to more than one 
thinker at once, sometimes more or less 
vaguely to several, Because of that, there 
are wide waves of fashion in religion, science, 
politics, and so on. No one thinks as @ mem- 
ber of a group, as for instance as a German, 
an archaeologist, a peace-lover, without in 
some degree touching with his thought all the 
other real members of his group. No musi- 
cian composes without slightly helping the in- 
spiration of all the rest. 

But this process, by which each gets some 
benefit from the mental or spiritual efforts 
of every other in the same group, without los- 
ing any of the benefits of his own efforts, is 
held at an extreme minimum by selfishness, 
by the careful walling-in of each individual by 
himself, by his concentration on his own inter- 
ests, by non-recognition of himself as one of 
a group, as a member of several congresses 
in permanent session in the world of thought. 

As soon as this ignorant and mistaken limit- 


ation disappears, human progress will go at a 
tenfold pace. The final condition of the in- 
dividual's swift progress in the now unimagin- 
able use of his still almost latent powers is 
that he shall constantly and predominantly feel 
his comradeship with all humanity, with all 
his nation, with all of the several groups into 
which he passes as he passes from one activity 
to another. As he thinks and works he must 
feel the tide of corresponding human thought 
flowing through and about him. He need not 
fear to lose his individuality; he cannot do 
that. Each of us is something unique in the 
universe; it cannot do without him in especial, 
the special thing and work and power which 
he alone can contribute. But he cannot con- 
tribute it whilst he selfishly spheres himself 
off in thought from the rest; he can hardly 
begin to get at his own powers. Great powers 
do not grow under a hat and umbrella and 
inside a coat; they need the generous open air 
of brotherly feeling. STUDENT 


The Block of Vivisection ; 
HE vivisection controversy appears to be 
reaching an acute phase in New York. 
A leading daily has lent itself to the 
crusade against the practice. Others are tak- 
ing up the discussion, and a well-known 
weekly sneers in each issue at the “ senti- 
mentalists." 

The vivisectionists may say and do as they 
please. The tide of prohibition is coming in. 
'The mere expediency arguments, pro and con, 
are but corks dancing on the top of it. Pub- 
lic conscience is awakening in respect of this 
as of some other matters. It has perceived 
that the atmosphere of vivisection is a black 
one and suspects that any of its products must 
in the end work out as pure evil. 

The vivisector becomes callous, of course. 
That is a matter in which himself and, if he 
is à doctor, his patients, are more specially 
concerned. "The public, though they only in- 
tuitionally know it, are concerned with the 
fact that he is a consciousness in their midst 
which is charged with pictures of torture and 
mutilation: energetically infective pictures, 
scattering and hypnotically suggestive in the 
minds of boys, of the already criminally in- 
clined, of the mothers of unborn children. If 
such a consciousness could be photographed, 
the man would not be allowed inside the 
borders of a civilized country. If the public 
will put together what they can imagine must 
be the contents of such a consciousness, and 
what they now know of the powers of un- 
spoken suggestion and thought-transference, 
they will partly understand the situation. 
They might also try to understand what the 
dying animal— in its way, immortal as we 
are — must be doing, learning by the first and 
only prolongedly horrible experience of its 
life to associate this with man for its cause, 
and dying in the culmination of it. 

Knowledge, for example of cerebral locali- 
zation, has been gotten by vivisection. It 
could have been gotten other ways. The get- 
ting of it in this way has delayed the advent 


of finer methods upon which the physiology 
of the future will be founded. This science 
might almost be said to be in the middle 
ages: is fit only to be the laughing-stock of 
such reborn sciences as astronomy, chemistry, 
electricity. 

Vivisection has provided us with some ser- 
ums. In a few cases they have reduced the 
deathrate of appropriate diseases. But they 
only rob Peter to pay Paul. The death- 
rate of others has risen to fill the place. 
Society as a whole has profited nothing. It 
has indeed lost, for the enormous amount of 
energy spent in the search for serums was 
sidetracked from the truer path. 

"What is morally wrong, that which shocks 
the heart of man and therefore the greater 
heart of nature to which the former should be 
attuned, cannot in the end work out as prac- 
tically useful or expedient. Men and women 
know that vivisection is morally wrong; let 
them refuse to be hoodwinked into the belief 
that it can be somehow made to yield good 
anywhere. M. R. C. S. 


Universal Symbols 
ROFESSOR PFLEIDERER has shown 
that it is possible to be a Christian and yet 
recognize the vital connexions of Chris- 
tianity with older creeds. In a series of lec- 
tures he delivered at the University of Berlin, 
just published in English, he says: 


We must relinquish the notion of a unique revela- 
tion and of a single infallible revelation. . . . No 
longer is it narrowed to one little corner of the 
earth called Palestine, or to a time long since past, 
but in all lands and in all ages God has made 
himself known and has permitted pure souls to 
find Him when.they sowght:Him with earnestness 
and reverence. 


Examining the great historic faiths he shows 
that not only the legends but the lofty thought 
and aspiration which were once considered as 
peculiar to our own, are common to them all. 

Surely we lose nothing when we find Christ- 
mas Day, Sunday, and Easter in the older 
creeds; when we find Adonis, Osiris, Mithras 
and others entombed for three days and com- 
ing forth at Easter; when, long before Chris- 
tianity, Mithras was sacrificed for the purifi- 
cation of his worshipers and the world; when 
we learn that he carried a lamb on his shoul- 
ders, which was slain and eaten at Easter; 
that he was born in a cave — as, according to 
Justin Martyr and Origen, was Jesus — and 
on Christmas Day; that his disciples partook 
of a sacred cake, “ Mizd," from which the 
word Mass is now said to be derived; and 
that the crucifixion was symbolized in many 
ancient cults. We should do better to try to 
find the meaning of these symbols than to 
grumble at their ancient prevalence or charge 
the Devil — as did three of the early Church 
Fathers — with having plagiarized Christian- 
ity in advance! For every one of them is a 
pictorialization of something in the life of the 
soul. The soul did not come into being with 
the arrival of Christianity. STUDENT 
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Signs of the Times :— Rehabilitating 

the Ancients 

ECTURING on “The Rela- 

tion of Archaeology to Classi- 

cal Studies,” Professor Ridge- 
way, Professor of Archaeology and 
Reader in Classics at Cambridge, 
(England), said that the finding of 
case after case in which the state- 
ments of ancient writers were pro- 
ven to be true altered our whole 
moral attitude towards history. It 
was quickly abolishing among the 
younger generation of scholars that 
pettifogging spirit of scepticism 
which thought that the only way 
in which a man of ability could 
show his scholarship was by de- 
claring that a certain passage in 
this or that great writer was simply 
a false statement or a sheer in- 
vention. 

And the chairman, Professor 
Phillimore, afterwards added that 
we were recovering painfully, but 
he would not say slowly — indeed 
rather rapidly — from an age which 
suffered from a positive mania for 
incredulity, when they had only to 
go about and find something to dis- 
believe, and they passed for men of 
science at once. The conclusions of 
archaeology were the conclusions of 
common sense. Just where pedant- 
ry in one line or another had de- 
viated from common sense, just 
there archaeology had come to the 
rescue and put us straight again. 
Archaeology had now proved by 
positive demonstration what com- 
mon sense had set out by believing 
— that on the whole the ancient his- 
torian was probably to be trusted; 
anyhow that the safe starting point: 
was the credibility of history and 
the veracity of historians until the 
contrary had been proved. 

The above is refreshing after a recent experience 
of reading the views of a professor on the dimen- 
sions of ancient Babylon, in which he sweeps aside 
all the unanimous testimony of classical historians 
and even that of modern archaeologists, and bases 
his theories solely on the results of some recent 
superficial diggings. It is refreshing after readmg 
the school books with their stupid sneers and’ ludi- 
crous pedantry, printed above their own footnotes 
announcing recent confirmations of ancient history 
such as those at Troy and at Knossos. 

But it is not altogether a case of historian against 
archaeologist; archaeologists themselves have their 
weaknesses, nor are all historians tarred with the 
same brush. The case is one of freedom of the 
mind against mental subjection, whether in archaeo- 
logists or historians. 

Conceit brings its own punishment by shutting up 
the mind against the entrance of breezy truths and 
causing the patient to believe what is unbelievable 
and disbelieve what is true. 

The same lecturer also said that the chief value 
and attraction of classical studies was that they 
opened the minds of the ancients to us and got us 
out of our groove; but that pedants had to some 
extent discredited classics by making the study too 
verbal and pedantic. In the same way Shakespeare s 
works studied by one with no knowledge of the 
English life of those times, and with the aid of ‘dry 
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Showing how the ancient building has been built around, and included 


in modern dwellings 


notes only, would be a dreary and profitless study. 

Then let us study the Greek and Latin classics, 
but not confine ourselves to them. Why not study 
the literature of ancient Egypt and India — just to 


enlarge our minds by getting into another sphere?’ 


Why not drop Christian theology for a while and 
study Mithraism or Buddhism — just to get a side- 
light. 

The rehabilitation of the ancients is one of the 
things which H. P. Blavatsky said would occur in 
this century. STUDENT 


Proof of Man’s Antiquity 
NE of the best proofs of the great antiquity 
of Man upon the earth, and of the fact 
that he has not been subject to any scheme 
of gradual “evolution” within recent times in the 
manner alleged by some anthropologists, is the cir- 
cumstance that no change has taken place in him 


since the earliest ages wherein we find any trace . 


of him. As a newspaper says: 

“While there may be more or less change or 
variation, men are of practically the same stature 
and the same size of brain today as they were before 
the dawn of history. In prehistoric ages the size of 
the human brain increased enormously.” 

This last remark is of course conjecture, made to 
fit the hypothesis, as is also the further remark that 
“the increased bulk of brain ceased in early palaeo- 


lithic times.” It simply means that 
as man has not developed during 
times that are accessible, he must 
have done all the alleged develop- 
ing before; and this developing has 
to be crowded into a short period 
on account of other geological ne- 
cessities connected with the time- 
limits of the anthropoid apes. Thus 
anthropologists are slow to give up 
their theories, yielding only inch by 
inch in face of the facts. But Man 
was the contemporary of the very 
apes from which he is supposed to 
be descended, and of even earlier 
mammals. For his line of evolu- 
tion is very different from that sup- 
posed by these anthropologists. The 
anthropoid apes do not form a link 
in the chain. The history of Man's 
origin as a physical being, of his 
spiritual heredity as a spiritual be- 
ing, of the when and where of the 
union between the spiritual and the 
corporeal, are among the greatest 
mysteries of esoteric science; hints 
of which have, however, been given 
by H. P. Blavatsky and alluded to 
‚ in these pages. It is enough to say 
here that Man, as a physical being, 
is very much older than the anthro- 
pologists will yet admit. There en- 
ter into Man’s nature several dis- 
tinct elements, of which the human 
animal is only one. Each of these 
has to be studied. Even those who 
talking of the “Descent of Man” 
see a twofold derivation, spiritual 
and material, do not take a com- 
plete view; for there is also an 
intermediate line of descent — the 
Mánasic. The efforts of science to 
‘unravel this complicated problem 
by original research are natural 
enough when we consider the ne- 
cessity for a reaction against dogma- 
tism; but they resemble the efforts 
of a student who should undertake to build up anew 
by his own unaided efforts—say, the calculi in 
mathematics, or the system of astronomy. The idea 
that the world has never progressed so far in know- 
ledge as it has at the present epoch will soon 
be generally regarded as untenable; and it will be 
understood that some ancient races possessed a really 
comprehensive knowledge of the history of mankind 
compared with which ours is small. STUDENT 


Ancient British Barrow 

INKLEBURY Camp, near Basingstoke, Eng- 

land, which has recently been sold, has, 

says the Pall Mall Gazette, a history as 
ancient as, if not indeed older than, Stonehenge. 
It was in existence at the Roman invasion and was 
occupied by them, but its origin “probably dates 
back to 1800 в.с” It must therefore, it is said, have 
been a camp of the ancient Britons. The termina- 
tion "bury" means a barrow. One of the tumuli 
has been partially explored and has of course re- 
vealed the usual dust-heap remains which villagers 
and campers, of whatever age, always leave behind 
them, and which scientists examine in the hope of 
learning something about the builders of the original 
monuments. The remains were haled to a museum, 
and the teeth and horns pronounced to be those 
of Bos longifrons or Celtic shorthorn (sic), belong- 
ing to the "later Neolithic period." T. 
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The Two Earths each other. The result is a sort of shock to the 


HE earths of the geologists and the phy- 

sicists seem to be two different beings. 

The former require that beneath the 
crust shall be an intensely hot fluid, steadily 
radiating its heat and contracting. The con- 
traction results in fractures and movements 
of the cfust, constituting earthquakes; in ex- 
trusion of some of the contained fluid, con- 
stituting volcanos; and in the elevation and 
subsidence of mountain ranges and continents. 

But the latter regard the planet as a solid, 
probably iron below the thin crust, and with 
the rigidity of steel or glass; nor need the 
iron core be hot, for the amount of radium in 
the crust will suffice to explain the heat of 
mine shafts. 

The rigidity follows from the existence of 
tides. "If the whole of the earth were in a 
liquid state no tides would be observed, for 
the full extent of the surface exposed to 
attraction would rise and fall together." If 
the interior were merely viscous "the tides 
would exist, but would be much less pro- 
nounced than if the earth's interior were 
rigid." But the tides have their full value. 
“ Hence Lord Kelvin concluded that the earth 
‘must be more rigid than steel, but, perhaps, 
not quite so rigid as glass.’” (J. J. Stewart, 
їп Knowledge) 

Earthquake waves travel in two sets. One 
travels straight through the core, the other 
curves round through the crust. The former, 
with a straight path, are the quicker. From 
the difference in rates the density of the core 
and the thickness of the crust can be calcu- 
lated. The calculation gives about forty miles 
for the latter. Е 

Some experiments оп the force of gravity 
also show that whereas this varies according 
to the varying density in different places of 
the crust, the variations cease at a point about 
corresponding to the assumed thickness. Be- 
low that there is uniformity of density — 
often confused, by the way, with uniformity 
of structure. 

The density of the earth as a whole is com- 
patible with its being an iron planet of high 
density covered with a rocky film of low den- 
sity. 

This structureless iron earth must now ex- 
plain how it generates its volcanos, its rises 
and falls of continents and mountains, and 
its ever varying magnetic and electric currents. 
The assumed structurelessness may presently 
look a little doubtful. - STUDENT 


More Geological Difficulties 

HE newly published investigations of 

Mr. Pearson, showing that some raised 

beach lines can be accounted for — 
and only accounted for — by the periodic flow 
of water from pole to pole in a cycle of 
about 20,000 years seem likely to excite one 
of the equally periodic flows of geological 
opinion. For, so far as these beaches are 
concerned, rises and falls of the crust are not 
required. The swing of opinion will be to- 
wards the contention that the crust does 


not move at all throughout geological time. 

The current, or Huttonian theory of moun- 
tain ranges rests on a belief in a contracting 
— because cooling — earth. Аз the contrac- 
tion goes on, the crust slowly or suddenly 
"ruckles up" like the skin of a dried apple. 
The ruckles are mountain ranges. The theory 
is perhaps extended to the appearance of con- 
tinents. 

But supposing it satisfactory, it would not 
account for the disappearance of mountains 
and continents. One school of geologists are 
accordingly constrained to deny the disappear- 
ance of the latter, and are in some straits 
about the disappearance of the former. They 
may or may not be relieved by the Pearsonian 
theory, which requires no crust movements at 
all and even spurns them. 

The contraction theory, at any rate, will 
doubtless go. One geologist finds that a cool- 
ing extending over some millions of years 
from a temperature of 7000? F., would pro- 
duce ridges of no greater height than 6 or 7 
feet! Lord Kelvin was also opposed to the 
contraction theory. Major Dutton says of 
it: "It is quantitatively insufficient and qual- 
itatively inapplicable. It is an explanation 
which explains nothing which we want to 
explain.” Мг. Pearson himself says that 
"crustal movements" — due to contraction— 
* sufficient to explain mountains of the slight- 
est elevation, in any geologic age whatever, are 
impossible physically, and must be entirely re- 
pudiated by the geometers," by which he must 
surely mean geologists. 

But the evidences of various kinds for the 
elevation and subsidence both of mountain 
ranges and continents will not indefinitely con- 
sent to be silenced by any wave of fashionable 
opinion. А contracting crust will not suffice 
for the subsidence of the former, nor for 
emergence or subsidence of the latter. We 
are evidently awaiting the discovery of new 
laws of earth life. STUDENT 


Problems in Biology 
Biers seem to be facing a consid- 
erable difficulty. On the one hand it is 
certain that variations of a species con- 
tinually selected by man and bred from, in 
order to produce and accentuate special quali- 
ties that he wants, disappear soon after he 
takes his hand away. The racehorse would 
not preserve his speed nor the brewer’s dray 
horse his strength. Left to themselves both 
would gradually re-assume the average type. 

But the variations among plants, produced 
by such workers as Burbank, are permanent. 
These men select the sort that has varied in 
the direction they want, and keep on doing 
so until they have all that they want. And 
once attained they say that there is no ten- 
dency to reversion. 

Really however, the methods are entirely 
different; and the method of the plant work- 
ers could not be applied in the animal king- 
dom except at any rate on its lowest levels. 

The plant worker cross-pollenates species 
removed by some considerable distance from 


conservative status quo. It forgets its fixed 
traditions of form and the offspring are not 
so much variations of thé old species as en- 
tirely new ones, relatively permanent as species 
always are. These, de Vries calls mutations 
to mark their distinction of origin. He seems 
to hold that new species never arise by the 
currently accepted method — the slow depart- 
ure, generation after generation, by impercep- 
tible degrees, from the old type until at last 
a new one is reached; but always by definite 
small or large jumps never receded from. 
The cross pollenation method merely makes 
these jumps very large. 

But this account is not a full solution of 
the difficulty. Certain of the Burbank pro- 
ducts are fusions of desirable qualities. А 
good quality possessed by an otherwise poor 
species of wheat, for example, is, by cross- 
breeding, added to an otherwise good wheat 
which lacks that particular quality. Accord- 
ing to the law of Mendel, thus blended quali- 
ties tend to sort themselves out again in sub- 
sequent generations. According to Burbank 
and such workers they do not. Further work 
is required to adjust the difficulty. С. 


Man and Guinea-Pig 
S has often been pointed out, the results 
of vivisectional experiments upon ani- 
mals often led straight to mischief when 
they are applied to man. 

Some French experimenters have recently 
been trying to determine the proper diet for 
tuberculosis. Sould the patient have much or 
little nitrogen? Sixty guinea-pigs were ac- 
cordingly injected with tubercle and then div- 
ided into three groups. To the ordinary diet 
of the first was added 9 grammes of butter; 
to that of the second 20 grammes of sugar; 
to that of the third 20 grammes of gluten — 
these three items representing equal heat-pro- 
ducing values. The last of the first group 
lived 40 days; of the second, 87 days; of 
the third 371 days. Therefore nitrogenous 
foods should enter largely into the diet of 
tuberculous man. 

But this happens to be directly contrary to 
the carefully worked out experience of a spe- 
cial hospital in New York. It was found 
there that an accentuatedly nitrogenous diet, 
even corrected by the steady use of an elimin- 
ative — castor oil — often produced disastrous 
result. The excess nitrogen was actively pois- 
onous and even led to death from varieties 
of rheumatism and gout. A low nitrogen diet 
with fresh vegetable juice and a special com- 
bination of various fats, was finally found to 
yield the best result. Who but a vivisector 
would have ever supposed that a dietetic ex- 
periment carried out on guinea pigs could 
teach us about the proper diet for consump- 
tive man? One a vegetarian since its first 
appearance, the other a mixed eater for ages 
(in the West) ; one artificially inoculated with 
a disease otherwise unknown to it, the other 
the victim of the commonest of the chronic 
maladies of civilized life! STUDENT 


Forestry Notes 

HE Loquillo Forest is about 66,000 

acres, situated in the northeastern 

part of Рсккто Rico. A Forest Ser- 
vice commissioner has gone from New York 
to outline a plan for its management. It 
was created a national forest in 1903, but 
provisions were not made for its adminis- 
tration. It will be put under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, but 
with native rangers. 

CoroMBiA has already outlined a forest 
policy and the ARGENTINE REPUBLIC has 
taken up the discussion of how to manage 
its own rich hardwood areas. Most of the 
South American States have large areas of 
forested land, but they have not been much 
used for lumber. Since, however, wasteful 
exploitation is now beginning, the people 
are waking up to the necessity for protec- 
tion. An article in La Nacton, translated 
by the Buenos Aires Herald, says: 


It is not only in the Province of Buenos Aires 
that the ancient tree plantations are being de- 
stroyed; the evil has spread to the remotest in- 
habited corners of the Republic. In a recent 
journey to and through the Provinces of the 
interior, I have found on every hand the effects 
of the savagely reckless felling of timber and the 
censurable carelessness of the authorities who 
allow it. The destruction is general, the finest spe- 
cimens of our indigenous trees have been ruthlessly 
sacrificed; not only those of spontaneous growth 
but also those planted by our ancestors on behalf 
of their posterity. . . . 

In La Rioja this senseless war against nature has 
laid low large plantations of magnificent and highly 
productive orange trees, the fruit of which is vastly 
superior to the importation from Paraguay here 
consumed. Had these trees been properly cultivated, 
the Province would now possess a source of wealth 
which would have spared it the shame of going 
a-begging from the National Budget. 

In Mendoza the olive trees, cultivated as far back 
as two hundred years ago by 
the Jesuits, have completely 
disappeared. There, how- 
ever,... аге men... who 
are busied with plantations 
that promise to make good 


the loss. In San Juan the 
felling has been stupidly 
prodigal, with the result 


that not even half of the 
plantations remain which 
thirty years ago tempered 
its torrid climate and beau- 
tified its valleys. 

In Santiago del Estero, 
Salta, Catamarca, and Ju- 
juy, there are signs of the 
same barbaric destruction 
which, unless it is arrested, 
will soon leave those pro- 
vinces as bare as a maize 
field that has been ravaged 
by the locusts. 

As for Tucuman, the Tu- 
cuman of poetic legends 
mentioned by Avellaneda, it 
is today almost unrecogniz- 
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able. It would no longer be true to repeat his words 
where he says: “The orange and lemon tree which 
produce in rich abundance flowers and fruit, per- 
fuming the ambient air, feeding the inhabitants and 
affording them a house and a home, are most be- 
loved by them as the emblem of the felicitous union 
of the useful and the beautiful.” No; even the 
famous and magnificent orange trees of the city 
plaza have disappeared to make way for more pre- 
tentious plants that unfit for the climate and in- 
appropriate for the spot, cut the feeble and sorry 
figure of weazened and sapless consumptives. 


The enormous lumber resources of the Ar- 
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gentine are practically untouched, and now 
is the time to save them by wise Govern- 
ment action. 

In * Nature Studies," in No. 18 of this 
volume there was a note on the saving of 
the LANDES in SOUTHERN FRANCE by affor- 
estation, with a picture of the dunes and 
pine trees. The Consul there reports to 
Washington glowing accounts of what this 
work has done for the region. Before 1803 
the Department of the Landes, with an 
area of over 2,250,000 acres, was little more 
than dunes and pestilential marshes; but 
now it is one of the richest and healthiest 
areas in France. All this has been done by 
the planting of pines, which have not only 
banished the marshes and dunes, but fur- 
nish timber, charcoal, turpentine, rosin, vin- 
egar, and many other things. The climate 
has become mild and balmy, and the clay 
subsoil, pierced by the roots, now thorough- 
ly drains the land. STUDENT 


Siberian Wood for Australia 
HE increasing difficulty of getting 
wood is illustrated by the fact that 
an Australian corporation has re- 
ceived a concession from the Russian Gov- 
ernment to take out thirty million feet of 

timber a year from a forest in Siberia 900 
miles from Vladivostock. It is to be delivered 
in Melbourne, nearly 8000 miles away. 

Thus the more inaccessible forests of the 
world are now being drawn upon. The en- 
tire year's cut will have to be shipped in 
July, August, September, and October, be- 
cause in other months the ports are ice-bound. 
There is no duty on unmanufactured wood 
in Australia, but the duty on lumber is nearly 
$5.00 a thousand board feet. 

One wonders what the future archaeologist 
will infer about the human races of our times 
when he finds Siberian wood in Australia. Н. 


A Sinking Lake 

АКЕ Tahoe in the 
Sierras, on the bor- 
ders of California 
and Nevada, near Reno, 
Nevada, has recently 
been falling rapidly. The 
water dropped six feet 
in four weeks. Two 
years ago the water rose 
so rapidly that the sur- 
rounding towns were 
threatened. "The lake is 
very deep, and may be 
situated in an extinct 
volcano. "There is a le- 
gend among the Washoe 
Indians that the waters 
were once hurled out of 
the lake by subterranean 
forces and overwhelmed 
the inhabitants of towns 
-in the valley which lies 

to the eastward. T. 
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LIFE 
Frances A. Kemble 
SACRED burden is this life ye bear. 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly; 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly ; 
Fail-not for sorrow, falter not for sin; 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win. 


The Power of Right 

E are not usually accustomed to look on 

the virtues as forces. And yet, as The- 

osophy teaches, they are so, and very 
powerful ones, the weapons of warfare with 
which we must maintain the great battle, and 
shall finally obtain victory. To the student of 
Theosophy life is not purposeless, but part of 
a great plan leading to final perfection for 
man, and with a constant trend upward for the 
whole of creation. During the period of man’s 
probation, so to say, there is a constant con- 
flict raging between the forces of good and 
evil for supremacy. Within man’s own na- 
ture lie the keys which unlock for him the 
pent up forces of either side, and are embod- 
ied in his attitude of mind, with the inevitable 
result as shown in his line of action. 

To be a successful combatant in the “ Battle 
of the Ages," we need to keep our weapons 
bright and keen, and fight in strict accordance 
with the rules of the game, for as truly said 
by a great Teacher, it is warfare in which “ no 
quarter is given, or taken,” it is a “ fight to 
the death,” or shall we say rather, the life, 
true life. In Theosophy it shows that we 
have a place of great privilege and responsi- 
bility, so much of weal or woe depending on 
our action, and at the same time such perfect 
justice reigns that both responsibility and 
privilege are tempered by the degree of our 
knowledge, and the more a man knows, the 
more binding upon him is the practical exer- 
cise of the virtues. 

In Theosophy, too, Humanity is considered 
as a whole. All the units are parts, as in- 
dividuals, of the World Soul, and thus united 
in a spiritual life, so that Brotherhood is an 
actual fact, even if we act contrary to it and 
as if it were not. Moral law is inherent in 
Spiritual Nature, for justice rules; could a 
world maintain its balance otherwise? 

Right is right, and wrong is wrong, the 
world over, even though they be relative terms 
governed by the degree of our intelligence. 
“To whom much is given from him much is 
expected.” We have the parable of the tal- 
ents as example. Now Theosophy brings a 
great hope to us in the knowledge that right 
has a power, a great force with it, an irre- 
sistible force for progress. It belongs to the 
side of our immortal nature, it is an activity 
of the soul, and behind it lie the vast stores 
of wisdom. When we make a stand for right 
we ally ourselves with the most powerful for- 
ces in nature; we link arms with all the heroes 
of the past, the patriots, seers, and Saviors, 


and draw nearer to the true life. Theosophy 
teaches us that when one makes a stand for 
right, we never stand alone, it is a step nearer 
to a conscious knowledge of our divinity. It 
is the prerogative of divinity їо dare to do 
right in the face of any odds, and wrong can 
make no headway against it. 

We fail to stand because we fear. We say 
we shall lose our possessions, our friends, our 
life. Do we then place these things as more 
precious to us than our honor, our moral 
worth — our mortal life more valuable than 
immortality? We do when we back down be- 
fore wrong; and who can count the price we 
have paid in the loss of the knowledge of 
Reincarnation! 

We cannot grasp the real significance of 
“The Power of Right" when we take one 
miserable little section of our life to be the 
whole. No, the one earth-life is out of count 
in any rational philosophy of life, religious 
or otherwise; and that is what many thou- 
sands are now discovering to whom Theoso- 
phy comes as the enlightener. There is no 
break in the continuity of effort. Do we die 
at our post, we have but lost a body, and in 
a new form we take up our march towards 
perfection, helped or hindered by the char- 
acter we ourselves have made by standing, or 
failing to stand, for the right. Right action 
lifts us above the troubles we suffer through 
vacillation, fear, doubt, or other weaknesses, 
and it steadily brings us into the place of help- 
ers, instead of helpless. 

We have much to thank H. P. Blavatsky 
and William Q. Judge for, not the least for 
bringing. this glorious truth of the power of 
right before us, through the splendid founda- 
tion work of their unselfish heroic lives now 
made so manifest by the work of their suc- 
cessor Katherine Tingley. Soon, surely very 
soon, the waiting world will see, through The- 
osophy practically applied, the power of right. 
Truth is mighty and will prevail! E. I. W. 


The Quest 

SISSE soul's long journey towards the goal, 

the ideal, has, since time immemorial, 

been symbolized as the going forth of a 
knight in search of that treasure most precious 
of all things on earth. To us the legend best 
known is that of the Quest of the Knights of 
the Round Table for the Holy Grail, the 
sacred Cup which was of itself but a symbol 
of the Christos, the Pure Light, the Jewel in 
the Lotus, the real “I.” But the tendency has 
been to forget that all these legends of the 
Quest are but pictures which symbolize and 
mirror the inner search and travail, the inner 
conquest and achievement. King Arthur may 
or may not have existed. To the true student 
that matters not for he stands as type and 
picture of a Great Teacher — of whom the 
world has known many — sending forth his 
students, who were Knights and Warriors, on 
this Quest for the Holy Grail, the sacred 
chalice which none but the pure in heart 
could ever hope to find. 

Little by little, we, as a race, are emerging 
from the dark age of literal interpretation of 
these great truths and are entering Sun- 
light by which we can read them with the 
eyes of the spirit. We are at last beginning 
to realize that the Ouest is not an outer jour- 
ney but an inner pilgrimage and battle. Not 


less real are the foes we meet because they 
are unseen. They are more real, more ter- 
rible; but more real and more infinite than 
all physical warrior strength is the Soul- 
strength with which we may conquer them 
if we will. And what is the goal, the height 
upon which we may rest, the reward the Sa- 
cred Cup? "Truly to find it is to find the Self; 
to conquer the foes that hedge in the path 
on either side is to unbar the Golden Portals 
which remain forever closed to the knocking 
of the hypocrite, the demands of the selfish, 
the petitions of the cowardly and the weak. 
The purity without which the real Quest will 
forever end in failure, is not that of the pas- 
sive saint but of the active aggressive Spirit- 
ual Warrior. The Quest leads through dark 
ways and the valley which lies in shadow, 
but always may be seen the glowing Grail by 
those who look up, and upon the mountain 
whose summits enshrine the Chalice there 
shines the Eternal Sun. С. К. 


The Earth, Man's Home 

HE older we know the world to be, the 

more clearly we see it as the home of 

man, owing its existence to his necessity, 
serving him as a sphere in which he may 
deepen his consciousness; the deeper our in- 
terest in it, the more intense our desire to 
know about it. When Н. P. Blavatsky came 
and in her writings brought before the worid 
the teachings of the development of Man and 
the Earth, telling the long ages through which 
both have passed, she gave the spur to all 
kinds of broader-minded archaeological inves- 
tigations. 

The civilization of the 19th century was 
already making of the surface of the globe a 
net-work of man-made lines of communica- 
tion, telegraphs, steamships, railways, along 
which move a constant stream of people or of 
words linking the world of men. Н. P. Bla- 
vatsky stirred up interest in all that linked 
men not only in this age but to other ages; 
and the outlook is that we shall come to 
more and more intimate knowledge, from ош- 
ward witnesses, of what we were doing when 
we as souls inhabited races of past times. 

STUDENT 


THE necessity for this state after death 
(riz. Devachan) is one of the necessities of 
evolution growing out of the nature of mind 
and soul. The very nature of Manas requires 
a devachanic state as soon as the body is lost, 
and it is simply the effect of loosening the 
bonds placed upon the mind by its physical 
and astral encasement. In life we can but 
to a fractional extent act out the thoughts we 
have each moment; and still less can we 
exhaust the psychic energies engendered by 
each day's aspirations and dreams. The en- 
ergy thus engendered is not lost or annihilated, 
but is stored in Manas; but the body, brain, 
and astral body permit no full development of 
the force. Hence, held latent till death, it 
bursts then from the weakened bonds and 
plunges Manas, the thinker, into the expan- 
sion, use, and development of the thought- 
force set up in life. The impossibility of es- 
caping this necessary state lies in man's ignor- 
ance of his own powers and faculties. . . . 
But while ignorance is the cause for going 
into this state the whole process is remedial, 
restful and beneficial. — William Q. Judge 

t 


M A Y THE THIRD 


PROGRESS 
NSECT and reptile, fish and bird and beast, 
Cast their worn robes aside, fresh robes to don; 

Tree, flower, and moss, put new year's raimentson; 
Each natural type, the greatest as the least, 
Renews its vesture when its use hath ceased. 

How should men’s spirit keep in unison 

With the world’s law of outgrowth, save it won 
New robes and ampler as its girth increased? 
Quit shrunken creed, and dwarfed philosophy! 

Let gently die an art’s decaying fire! 
Work on the ancient lines, but yet be free 

To leave and frame anew, if God inspire! 
The planets change their surface as they roll: 
The force that binds the spheres must bind the soul. 

---Henry G. Hewlett 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
A 


Question Is Theosophy a new religion? 


No; it is not a religion at all. 
Answer It is Religion, and older tha 
any of the religions. : 


Question. But even savages have a religion of 
some sort. How can Theosophy be older than 
the oldest savage religion? 


ANSWER. You evidently: hold the usual 
view — that mankind has gradually ascended 
from primeval savagery to Twentieth century 
civilization. І 


Question. Is not that the universal opinion? 


ANSWER. It is not the opinion of Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay, for instance, who, in a recent 
Nineteenth Century article, expresses his con- 
currence with the practically universal belief 
of the ancient world that mankind is in a 
state of decadence from a long bv-gone Gold- 
en Age. 


Question. Do you imply that Theosophy was 
the religion of this Golden Age? 


ANSWER. Yes, Theosophy was taught to 
the people of the Golden Age. But the mind 
of humanity was then so different from what 
it is now that the mode of thinking of that 
age would hardly be comprehensible to us. 
But the same basic truths have ever been held 
and taught. — 


Question. But if there was once a Golden Age 
of peace, and, presumably, civilization of some sort, 
why did it disappear in that utter barbarism from 
which we know our own civilization to have slowly 
arisen ? 

Answer. Do we know it? Do we not 
rather know that civilization has preceded civ- 
ilization as far back as history goes? Апа do 
not the ruins scattered everywhere, of which 
history can tell us little or nothing, and to 
whose number research continually adds, sug- 
gest that the line of civilizations may be of 
unimaginable length into the past? When 
there was savagery in one place there was 
civilization in another, just as now. 


Question. But to return to Theosophy. Do you 
mean that it is as old as this suggested line of civ- 
ilizations reaching in unbroken sequence back to 
the legendary Golden Age? 


ANSWER. Yes and older, since some of it 
was taught to the first of them. 


Question. I notice that you say the word “some.” 


Why not all? 


ANSWER. The word Theosophy means Di- 
vine or complete Wisdom and Knowledge, and 
it would obviously require a perfectly or di- 
vinely developed mind to comprehend it all. 


Question. But are there men of such minds? 


ANSWER. According to the teaching of 
Theosophy itself, there are. But the word 
“man,” as we use it, almost ceases to be ap- 
plicable to that height of evolution. Evolu- 
tion — still according to Theosophy — was at 
work on planetary systems preceding ours, 
and such men were the flower of one of these 
earlier periods. It is and was, directly or in- 
directly, from them that our humanity re- 
ceives and received Theosophy. Every civil- 
ization has had its teaching. 


Question. Do you mean that Theosophy, as you 
have it in your books, was taught by these men or 
by their pupils to, say, the prehistoric Mexicans, 
the Aztecs, the Sumerians, the Egyptians, the Per- 
sians, the Hindüs, the Etruscans, and the rest? 


ANSWER. Aspects or facets of Theosophy 
were taught in all the civilizations you have 
named as well as to their predecessors. We 
say that at no period in history has Theosophy 
been’ silent. It has spoken through all the 
great religions of the world, each of them 
adapted to a special time and people. 


Question. You mean that all these religions and 
great religious philosophies, Buddhism, Mazdeanism, 
Mithraism, Christianity, Taoism and the rest, were 
what you call aspects or facets of Theosophy? 


ANSWER. In their pure and primitive 
forms, as they came from their Teachers, yes. 


Question. But the religions are radically differ- 
ent; how can they be parts of one whole? 


Answer. If you will think over what is 
known of them, you will find that they are not 
radically different. Some are obviously near- 
ly identical under differing terminology. Some 
contain more, some less philosophy, the people 
being taught more or less of the whole truth 
according to their intellectual and spiritual 
status. You would not say that a lecturer on 
chemistry was teaching two incompatible 
chemistries if to one of his classes he spoke 
of “elements” and confined himself to the or- 
dinary test-tube reactions; and to another 
and older group of pupils explained that the 
“elements” were compounds and demonstrat- 
ed their transmutation one into another and 
their synthesis from electrons. As there are 
degrees in each science, according to the ad- 
vancement of the students; as also, whilst 
there are many sciences, they are all branches 
of the one science of nature in her totality: 
so with the total of spiritual Truth, Theo- 
sophy. One Teacher selected one portion of 
it, another another — or a more elementary 
portion or degree of the same, adapting the 
teaching to the age and people to whom they 
came. Study the religions in this light and 
you will quickly find the thread of Theosophy. 


Question. Would it be possible to give any sort 
of idea of Theosophy in one or two sentences? 


ANSWER. It might perhaps be called the 
complete science of the Law of Evolution. 
It teaches that the purpose of the visible uni- 
verse is to be the home and school of life, or 
of lives innumerable: every such life or soul, 
from that of the atom upward, evolving from 
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the physical or merely sentient, to the mental 


and intellectual; from the intellectual or hu- 
man to the spiritual — the spiritual including 
heights of understanding and bliss of which 
we, who are just re-entering it from the in- 
tellectual, can form no conception. That 
which is below the human becomes, through 


‘the ages, the human; the human gradually 


transcends itself into the Divine. STUDENT 
^ 
According to Theosophy how 


Question would you designate that in our 


complex human nature which feels hunger, thirst, 
pain, passion, and emotion, and at another time 
functions through the mind and on the plane of 
thought ? 


William Q. Judge gave the 
following reply to a similar 
question and we cannot do better than repro- 
duce it here. 


“Read the chapter of the Bhagavad Gitá 
which treats of Kshetra and Kshetrajfia, or 
the Knower and the Known, as also those 
which describe the three qualities, their action 
and function. Your question deals with con- 
sciousness, and no one has yet been able to 
furnish its definition. The Self, who is made 
up of Manas-Buddhi-Atman, three in one, 
is the knower and the perceiver. If there 
were no Self present, all that you have de- 
scribed would be merely motions in Prána or 
the movement of the three qualities, for it is 
the Self who enables us to give names, de- 
rived from sensation, to these effects. And 
any name given to the Self, in any language, 
will be but the attempt of the man to name 
that which is nameless. In your own remarks 
under the question‘you have skipped from one 
subject to another, for you began with what 
relates to the perception of the knower while 
dwelling in the body, and ended with the es- 
sential nature of the топай, an entirely differ- 
ent matter. This confusion of topics will only 
create confusion in your own mind. "There is 
no benefit from increasing words on the self- 
perceptive cognition, for all that you can say 
of it is that you possess the J am I conscious- 
ness. Hence all that you have said can be 
resolved by the statement that the conscious- 
ness functions in many different planes of ex- 
perience, and in each one uses the means or 
instruments appropriate thereto. Апа in order 
to so pass from one plane to another, holding 
intelligence in each, the presence of Manas 
is necessary as one of the integral parts or 
powers of the Self, for without Manas we are 
only of the brute or lower kingdoms. For 
one moment consider the brutes who, moving 
and dwelling in the mental plane with man, 
know nothing of our mánasic sensations. It 
is because Manas is dormant in them; but in 
you it has begun to awake, thus enabling you 
as man to note the effects upon yourself of 
the motions of the qualities of nature." 
STUDENT 


Answer 


. 


Tuıs perishable body is known as Kshetra; 
those who are acquainted with the true nature 
of things call the soul who knows it, the 
Kshetrajfia. Know also that I am the knower 
in every mortal body, О son of Bharata; that 
knowledge which through the soul is a real- 
ization of both the known and the knower is 
alone esteemed by me as wisdom.—Giítá 
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P oi n t 


Higher Ideas of God and of 
Man 

UNITARIAN clergyman 

is reported to have re- 

cently spoken as follows: 
Our modern science has changed 
and elevated the idea of God 
held by intelligent minds. He 
is no longer a being with bodily 
form, located in some material 
heaven up in the sky, from which 
he has come down on occasion to interfere. 
In enlarging the universe from one small 
world to unnumbered millions, and its age 
from 6000 years to uncounted ages, science 
has “lifted God up really into infinity and 
eternity.” 

Evolution has done away with the crude idea 
of a mechanic-creator, outside of all things. 
Instead we have the idea of a God immanent 
in Nature, the energy, the life, at the heart 
of it all. 


Evolutionary science says, “An Infinite and Eter- 
nal Energy from which all things proceed"; relig- 
ion says, “God.” Put the two together, and we 
have Nature as God's visible manifestation — His 
garment, so to speak, or, better, His body — Him- 
self being the Soul of all, the Power that energizes 
all, the Intelligence that shines through all, the Will 
that directs all. 


These admissions of course undermine the 
whole: basis of Christianity as an exclusive 
and specially authoritative religion, and put 
other religions on a par with it at least. With 
such a belief as to the Deity, what becomes of 
Jesus? Can an infinite and eternal Energy 
have a son and send him to earth to die for 
humanity? Jesus becomes thus a great Teach- 
er, a holy man, a conception infinitely nobler 
than the former; and there have been many 
such, according to Theosophy. 

It behooves these broad-minded Unitarians 
to follow up the consequences of their bold 
and in many ways noble proposition, and see 
what corollaries are deducible from it. One 
such corollary is the idea of Man as the high- 
est manifestation of the Deity — on earth. 
For Man, besides possessing the divine gifts 
which he shares in common with the rest of 
Nature, also has the divine quality of reflec- 
tive self-consciousness; so that he is not only 
Divine but able to contemplate his Divinity. 
This conception of Man involyes new ideals 
of duty and destiny. 

It is necessary to guard against what is 
sometimes miscalled pantheism— per se a 
highly elevating and philasophical conception 


"posed on him by his false beliefs? 
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—for the current notion of that belief is 
really a degraded conception of pantheism; 
that is, the idea that Deity is merely the soul 
of Nature and that his attributes are chiefly 
such as science attributes to Nature: abund- 
ant life, and an apparently ruthless and indis- 
criminating law. This notion is sometimes 
conveyed by modern science. 

There is also an inner Nature which repre- 
sents a higher manifestation of the eternal 
Deity — the highest we can reach. Outer Na- 
ture is but the outer manifestation of this. 
This inner Nature we can find in the depths 
of our own Being; it is that whose law is 
Righteousness and Compassion, freedom from 
personality and desire. It is the part of Man 
to show forth this inner Nature. 

Let us study the world’s scriptures, and 
there we shall find plenty of description of 
the nature of Deity in so far as it ts revealed 
in the man who aspires to perfection. Deity 
is impersonal, and Man has to seek a center 
in himself which is superior to the personality 
and not subject to the continual pullings and 
pushings of desire. Не has to find a Life 
which transcends death and birth, for the 
life which is born and dies is his lower nature 
and not his Divine Nature. 

In short, if modern progress has elevated 


the idea of God from that of a fetish, has it, 


not also elevated the idea of Man from that 
of a mere creature to that of an independent 
Will? Must not Man now use his intelligence 
and will in the endeavor to be something more 
than he was before? Should he not try to 
realize the Divine possibilities of his nature 
and to rise above the limitations hitherto im- 
Need 
Man continue to be a slave to his own weak- 
nesses and doubts, while clamoring for a so- 
called freedom that is neither pleasant nor 
profitable to him; or can he now win his way 
to a truer freedom such as no circumstances 
can take away — the freedom of his mind and 
heart and will from vain desires and profit- 
less pursuits that enchain the soul within? 


Aye, let these broad Christians 
preach a new idea of Man and 
conduct — one that shall be wor- 
thy of their idea of God. For 
Man is the one center of all our 
duties. As long as we speculate 
on the nature of God, we are apt 
to separate God from Man, thus 
reducing Man. Man must act 
{тот his own center, not from 

' ап extraneous power acting on 
him or through him. STUDENT 


What is True Science? 

ERHAPS the most common form of in- 
differentism towards the meaning of life 
as interpreted in the faiths of mankind is 
that these are matters of sentiment only, or of 
expediency; and whether among savage or 
civilized peoples are useful mainly as means 
for preserving the social order. Hence we pay 
our clerics to run the ethical machine for us, 
so that we can send our families to church 
Sundays and occasionally go ourselves, leav- 
ing the rest of the time available for attending 
to more practical affairs. And although this 
view has been known as a transparent fallacy 
by the seers, poets and great teachers of all 
ages, our modern priests, who are now in sci- 
entific garb, have not hit upon the key to un- 
mask it. They do not know that there is an 
old treatise upon dynamics, nature forces, one 
page of which contains more pure and applied 
science than all our modern treatises combined! 
Emerson, Whitman and others were inspired 
by its poetry, its philosophy, its grandeur; 
yet it is not so clear that they discerned its 
science, for this does not lie upon its surface. 
The basic truth is so profound, withal so sim- 
ple, that it eludes the mind not deeply concen- 
trated thereon. It is, that back of the visible 
and invisible worlds of form he the formless 
worlds from which the former emanate, these 
formless worlds having a vivid intensity of 
consciousness transcending anything we can 
imagine. Conversely, just as consciousness 
becomes immersed in form (and sensation, 
the conscious accompaniment of form) by just 
so much is the vividness of consciousness ob- 
scured. It is in the formless worlds that the 
creative powers of the soul abide. Hence if 
we wish to get back to realities, we must break 
from the habit of identifying ourselves with 
our personal sensations and desires; take a 
broader view of life; recognize the soul- 
brotherhood concealed within these outwardly 
separate-seeming beings; and act as all the 

Great Teachers have indicated. STUDENT 
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LAST SUNDAY AT ISIS THEATER 
: Violin Solo by Tiny Lad A Feature 
Preceding Program at Isis, Extracts From 
Theosophical Teachings Are Read 

LARGE and appreciative audience greeted the 
A performance given by the Raja Yoga boys 

and youths at the Isis Theater last nigat. 
'The program included ten numbers and the manner 
in which they were rendered elicited unstinted 
applause. The stage was most elegantly decorated 
with cut flowers and ferns forming а beautiful 
setting for the performers. . | 

The first number was a prelude to L’Arlésienne, 
by Bizet, which was cleverly rendered by the Raja 
Yoga orchestra. The orchestra evidences the thor- 
ough and systematic training and practice that’ is 
exacted by its leader and plays in perfect harmony. 

A clarinette solo, Spring’s Awakening by Bach, 
performed by Iverson Harris, Jr, was appreciated. 

By far the star feature of the evening was the 
violin solos rendered by Master Geoffrey Barborka, 
a tiny lad, surely not a day over 7 years of age. 
His perfect rendition of First Air Varié called 
forth vociferous applause. With remarkable self- 
possession the young virtuoso responded with an 
equally beautiful selection which he played with the 
skill and touch of a master. 

An address on “ History,” by Wilbur Hiney, dwelt 
on the similarity of the adolescence in youth and 
in nations. Both learned the lessons needed to 
perfect character through early struggles. 

The musical gem of the evening was Sats, by 
Schubert, played by the Raja Yoga string quartet, 
which evolved the most exquisite melody from the 
selection, equal to the performance of the most cul- 
tured professional players. 
` A solo on the ‘cello by Montague Machell .was 
received with much appreciative applause. The youth 
later addressed the house on the topic of “ Каја 
Yoga,” explaining its purpose and the scope of its 
work, pointing out the benefits derived by the child- 
ren fortunate enough to receive their training under 
its auspices. “Teach a man that he is a soul and 
give him a chance," was the precept of Mrs. Kath- 
erine Tingley around which the theme of his ad- 
dress was woven. 

Hubert Dunn rendered a violin solo, Sérénade 
Mélancolique, by Tschaikowsky, with particularly 
fine effect. Last, but not least, was the Wedding 
March, composed by Rex Dunn, leader of the or- 
chestra, which held the audience entranced to its 
close. Before opening the musical program the 
members of the orchestra read in turn brief ex- 
tracts and precepts from the teachings of H. P. Bla- 
vatsky, William Q. Judge and Katherine Tingley on 
the subject of Theosophy.— San Diego Union 


Learned Twaddle About Psycho- 
Physiology 
S people in modern times recognize in 
general no true Science to instruct us 
about our own nature, that field of in- 
quiry has been left to materialistic science; a 
school that regards the criteria of the physi- 
cal senses as the starting-point of knowledge 
and considers the more real existences, such 
as thought and feeling, as secondary thereto. 
The result is seen in the tendency towards cre- 
ating a materialistic or animalistic philosophy 
of life, in which the рһуѕіса! Ђойу of man plays 
the chief part, ignoring the higher nature. 
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Fortunately, however, the damaging effect 
of such a materialistic propaganda is consid- 
erably lessened by the pedantic manner in 
which some scientists go about their investi- 
gations. When they undertake to discourse 
upon emotions and thoughts, they use the very 
same dry method as is appropriate to a study 
of fossils or bones; and this gives to their 
lucubrations that air of solemn trifling which 
makes the ordinary person so good-humoredly 
scornful. 

To prove that this is no exaggeration, at 
least in some cases, the following is quoted. 
Says a current review: 

Much attention has recently been given to the 
physiological phenomena of emotion. These, which 
used to be considered merely as accompanying the 
grief, fear, joy, or whatever the emotion might be, 
are now widely regarded as a part of the emotion 
itself. 

"Thus tears are not, as was formerly thought, 
merely an accompaniment of grief, but are 
actually a part of grief itself. Scientists are 
not concerned with metaphysics, but it might 
be better if they were; they might then be 
more comprehensible! The review then quotes 
a Paris paper to the effect that — 

Every vivid emotion manifests itself outwardly 
in the physiognomy or attitude. 


One seems to have known this before; but, 


to continue: 


William James says that objects of anger, love, 
fear, etc., not only impel man to outward acts, but 
provoke characteristic alterations of posture and 
face, affecting in various specific ways, the respira- 
tion, circulation, and other organic functions. 


William James is coming along — slowly! 
'The choice of words reminds one of that an- 
cient poem: | 

This is the domiciliary edifice erected by John. 

This is the partially fermented grain that reposed 

in the domiciliary edifice, etc. 


In ordinary language, “The House that 
Jack built.” To continue: 

When the external acts are inhibited, these latter 
expressions of emotion persist; we read anger in 
the face, even if a blow has not been struck, and 
fear may show itself in the voice and the com- 
plexion, even when all other signs of it have been 
controlled. 


But about tears. Grief, it seems, causes 
the vasomotors to contract, whereby blood 15 
expressed from the small vessels and the vari- 
ous tissues and organs are exhausted of it; 
from this come pallor and collapse; the vari- 
ous secretions are diminished. But, if the se- 
cretions are diminished, how shall we account 
for the copious flood of tears which ensues? 
Answer: “It is the effect of the reaction that 
follows a state of vasomotor contraction.” 


When we weep, all the tears are furnished 
directly by the blood of the lacrimal artery, that is 
to say by the blood of the internal carotid itself. 
Thus an abstraction of water, and of albuminoid 
and chemical substances, at the immediate expense 
of the cerebral blood, takes place in the act of 
shedding tears. This loss of serum produces the 


effect of a slight local loss of blood, dulling the 
centers to pain for some instants and bringing relief 
to the weeper. . . . Blessed are those who weep, 
whether they be sad or gay; for they are decon- 
gesting their brains! 


The duality of the mind is, however, recog- 
nized; for we read that 

In subjects plunged in the hypnotic sleep, the 
imposed attitude controls the thought. Make a 
hypnotized person kneel and clasp his hands, and 
he will recite a prayer. . . . In the hypnotic state 
there is disaggregation of the two psychisms; 'the 
inferior and automatic personality obeys the im- 
pulses suggested by the attitude, while the superior 
personality may resist. To a lesser degree in the 
normal state, the attitude acts on our thoughts, and 
an effort of the superior personality is necessary 
to resist it. 


This of course merely amounts to saying 
that man has impulses and a power of self- 
restraint. The scientists have lent the matter 
an air of novelty by clothing it in the latest 
psycho-physiological language. "What is most 
needed, however, is a physiology (so to say) 
of the "superior personality," the man that 
controls. As it is, undue importance is giv- 
en to the inferior personality, because more 
is known about its physical mechanism. But 
there is also a science of the higher powers. 
of man; and, if this were better known, it 
would be seen that all the psycho-physiological 
processes are subject to the higher .control. 

It is admitted that if the will be removed 
— say by hypnotism — the elemental forces 
that live in the cells will predominate and 
control action; even in the weak man this will 
and does happen. To some extent ай ordin- 
ary people allow it to happen. But it need not 
happen. The enlightened will should control 
the mind and emotions, and the mind and 
emotions will then control the physiological 
processes. All this is clearly explained in 
Theosophical writings on the Seven Principles 
of Man. 

The worst of these elementary theories is 
that they rush too hastily to conclusions and 
do not realize the extent of the subject they 


-are dealing with. Thus they divide man into 


two parts — an inferior and a superior person- 
ану. Ви the matter is far more complex. 
To put it roughly — the physical body is con- 
trolled by the fluidic body; that again by the 
instinctual mind. Thus much happens in ani- 
mals; but man has the intelligent mind also, 
which in its turn can control the instincts. 
And even the intelligent mind is itself inferior 
to the higher mind. 

This is not the place to go into lengthy de- 
tails on the teachings as to man's constitution ; 
but they can all be found in the Manuals. It 
is important, however, to show that the pro- 
nouncements of these physiologists are really 
onlv rambling guesses. like a child's idea of 
the outer world, and likely to mislead anyone 
who should be influenced by them. Let those 
who desire something serious and worth 
thinking about read the Theosophica! teach- 
ings on the subject. STUDENT 
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" Civilization " | 

CHICAGO paper chants through half a 

broadside of a Sunday issue the pre- 

sent and coming splendors of that city. 

We read of its size, its manufactories, the 

annual bulk of beef that it ships, the sky- 

scrapers that it possesses, the steel it produces, 

and so on, and so on. In fine Chicago pos- 

sesses a larger number of the ' greatest things 

on earth' than any other city in the world." 

The efforts of its founders “have resulted in 

the greatest material development the human 

race has ever witnessed in a similar length of 
time." 

But the population! “ The combined popu- 
lations of Boston and St. Louis, two of the 
largest cities, are not equal to that of Chicago; 
add Cincinnati and Indianapolis and you have 
not got a Chicago; then, after adding Omaha 
and Denver, you still have to throw in Des 
Moines to make a Chicago." 

The one thing the writer forgets to note is 
the quality of the population. But another 
writer in another part of the same paper 
makes up the deficiency. Perhaps the editor 
was sleepy when he let the two articles go 
into the same issue. 

From this other writer we learn that: 


* Forty per cent of Chicago children have 
defective vision from one cause or another. 
(If we add trachoma and other eye diseases, 
we get eighty per cent.) 

* Sixteen per cent are suffering from hear- 
ing defects. 

“Twenty per cent of all grammar grade 
pupils are suffering from some defects of nose, 
throat, or mouth. 

* Fifteen to twenty per cent have defective 
bodily movements, attitudes, and postures. 

“Forty per cent of the native children are 
nervous. 

* Sixty-five per cent are below normal in 
height, weight, and strength. 

“ Seventy per cent are anaemic. 

“Thirty-three. and one-third per cent are 
victims of chronic fatigue.” 

The article is headed with the sentence: 
* What the Chicago Man Will Be in 1950.” 


The succeeding sentence is: “ Educators 


say he will be lopsided, stunted, lazy, near-. 


sighted, anaemic and nervous... .” We might 


add that about 1 in 400 is now insane; that. 


the proportion is rapidly rising; and that for 
one called insane, there are ten on the border. 


We are making no attack on this particular' 


city. It is not a bit worse than many another. 
But this Sunday issue of one of its papers 
happened to be available for the pointing of 
a moral: — the moral that immediately along- 
side of a paean of glorification of one of our 
great centers of "civilization" an almost 
-chanted prediction of the glories of its future, 
were Statistics pointing towards extinction. 
‘This spreading whirlpool of material activity 
whose whirl and spread we are called upon to 
:admire — and to admire ourselves for produ- 
cing — almost to worship: is in the same pic- 
ture shown as swiftly destroying its creators 
and admirers! If civilization is mere magni- 
tude of things and doings, then we are civil- 
ized. If it is more life, better life, sweeter 
and saner and loftier life, then we are further 
from it than we were a century ago. 

Now it is evident that if the conditions 


represented by those statistics go on for an- 
other century, physical degeneracy will have 
put an end to the scene. Those who are 
capable of thinking, and who think it will not, 
must be figuring to themselves some cause 
which will change the picture, which will stop 
the degeneracy. What is the cause whose ad- 
vent they are thinking of? It must be some- 
thing not now at work. At work already in 
that same city are churches by the hundred, 
libraries, educational institutions of every kind 
— scarcely touching the evil. 

This country had a great chance: youth, 
the experience of history, the example — if one 
to avoid — of the older countries, a virgin 
land. What has it done with its opportunity? 
Has it produced a nobler phvsical manhood? 
Think of those statistics! Has it produced a 
higher regard for human life? "Think of the 
annual army of the slain in accident and in 
crime. А nobler journalism, a cleaner politi- 
cal life, swifter, cheaper, and surer justice? 
Happier life? Think of the growing army of 
suicides and insane! Easier life? 
the figures: — one person in fourteen out of 
reach of the necessaries of life. A cleaner 
private life? Think of the divorce lists. 

The country had a great chance, the chance, 
the opportunity of ages. Has it still any of 
it left? Or is it lost in greed, unbrotherhood 
and spiritual stagnation? Must the Spirit of 
Progress try again, elsewhere? ^ STUDENT 


A New Form of Insanity 
T average man never hears the sighs 
of his astral body for its long lost free- 
dom. If he did, the unfeeling creature 
would probably pay no attention. Provided 
he knew how, he might even drive the cork 
in a little tighter. What, he would say, is 

man without a well-disciplined astral? 

Whatever this average commonsense man 
knows about the astral body, he has learned 
from Theosophy. And the more he studies 
Theosophy the more fixed he will become in 
his determination to give his astral no chance 
to play pranks. He will know that it has 
fixed duties as the vehicle between his will and 
his body, and between nature-will — which is 
vitality — and his body. He will know that 
these duties are being ill-discharged when, as 
in the case of the medium, it becomes unstable 
and wobbly; or when, as in the case of the 
common clairvoyant and clairaudient, it takes 
to receiving and misinterpreting half illusive 
impressions on its own account and projecting 
them before his eyes and ears. He knows that 
he is failing in Ais duty to it in trying to hyp- 
notize himself or in letting anyone else hyp- 
notize him, since it will never again function 
for him quite perfectly; and that the only 
sane way to act on it and perfect it is from 
above — by clarifying, invigorating, and spir- 
ttualizing his mind. 

And he knows that the cultivation of any of 
the ordinary clairvoyant, mediumistic, and hyp- 
notized conditions is to move straight away 
from the path taught by Theosophy and by 
the three Theosophical Leaders. 

What will this average commonsense man 
think of an attempt to “ free the astral body " 
by depriving the physical one of food for a 
term of weeks? 

Periods of ‘abstinence as a medical measure 
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we know of; fastings of a meal or two, or 
a day, to “subdue the flesh,” was a common 
enough monastic disciplinary measure — not 
always, then or now, for the monks or us, 
out of place. There were also partial abstin- 
ences for longer periods. : 

But a lengthened and complete fast “to 
free the astral,” is a scheme which students 
of the fantastic, will classify with some diffi- 
culty. 

It is not Theosophy, though it could have 
suggested itself only to a brain which had 
dabbled: in a little Theosophical teaching — 
seeing them, however, as through a glass, very 
darkly, very wrongly and distortedly. 

But perhaps the idea is to find a short cut 
to moral perfection. Time was when the per- 
fect cleansing of character was thought to 
require a lifetime, and he was accounted to 
have indeed well and worthily lived who had 
accomplished it in that time. 

We have changed all that. That was in the 
days before electricity, before diseases were 
so kind as to flee—if only under cover — as 
soon as you had denied their existence or in- 
formed them that “God is AIL" and before 
you could get every desire gratified by merely 
mentioning them to * The All-Encompassing 
Good.” 

So you can now flourish about with a halo 
and a freed astral body merely at the price of 
a little starving. 


Three Generations of Deity 
HERE were great jubilee celebrations in 
February at Lourdes in connexion with 
the fiftieth anniversary of the discovery 
of its healing powers. An anniversary sermon 
was preached by Bishop Rumeau, in which 
he said: 

Yes! Магу is Immaculate. For all the thre= 
Persons of the Trinity have combined to confer that 
glorious privilege upon her who is the daughter of 
the Father, the mother of the Son, and the bride 
of the Holy Ghost. 


This seems complicated, making the “ Fa- 
ther " the grandfather of His “Son.” Pagans 
are accused of deifying natural phenomena. 
But that was at least stepping them upward. 
It is surely better to deify nature than to 
carnalize the Deific. STUDENT 


Sending City Boys to the Farms 

EACHERS in the boys’ schools through- 

out Greater New York are planning to 

send 3000 boys into the country next 

June to spend their vacations as farnr laborers. 

The boys will find the labor less laborious than 

idleness or odd-jobbing in the city. Over 2500 
have already been enrolled. 

This plan was announced to the Senate 
finance committee on a bill appropriating half 
a million dollars annually for agricultural fairs 
and exhibitions both in the country and New 
York City. 

All the boys who have hitherto gone to the 
country have been given work, and some have 
induced their parents to buy farms. Т. 


ENCKE's comet, which will make perihelion 
passage in June, has a diminution in its peri- 
odic time of about two and two-thirds days, 
from which circumstance he inferred some 
resisting medium in interplanetary space. Per- 
haps the comet has its own views upon the 
cause of its acceleration. J. 
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A Japanese on Western Drama 
A JAPANESE journalist, recently visit- 


ing England, has contributed some in- 

teresting remarks on the drama both in 
England and Japan to one of the London pa- 
pers. He says that Europe is not so Europ- 
ean as he expected to find it, that the main 
impression he receives is that the world is a 


very human one, where people of all races en- 
tertain similar feelings — 


Where humanity stretches out to humanity, even 
the lack of a common language cannot prevent un- 
derstanding. In the feudal ages of Japan, when the 
country was divided into small principalities, the 
different dominions kept largely apart. When the 
vassals of a lord of the north-east of Japan hap- 
pened to meet with those of the southern Satsuma, 
the tone and accents were so different 
that they could not understand one an- 
other. 

What did they do on such occasions? 
They sang a certain kind of song, the kind 
we call “ша” The “utai” served as 
the medium of communication, not only 
because the language used was, as it is 
now, uniform all over Japan, but because 
the tone contained in it appealed to the 
common feelings of humanity.  Tastes 
may differ, but not the senses. The beau- 
ty of England is certain to be admired 
by the Japanese, and vice versa. So in 
visiting the English theater the main thing 
that came home to me was that the artis- 
tic: expression of the emotions, whether 
shown by the great actor of England or 
the great actor of Japan, appeals to those 
primary instincts of the people of both 
nations alike that arise above the limita- 
tions of differing speech. 


Others who have approached the 
spirit of Japanese life -with that 
sympathy which alone bestoweth un- 
derstanding — and how few of them 
there are! — tell us that one may 
find upon the Japanese stage the ex- 
emplification of the highest kind of 
histrionic art, Says one writer: 


To a foreigner who does not understand 
Japanese the whole proceeding is myster- 
ious and incomprehensible; the whole 
acting is in the face of one actor, which 
is watched by perhaps three thousand 
Spectators with extraordinary closeness 
and suppressed excitement.... In their 
acting there is no strutting, no raving and 
ranting, and no gesticulation. The most intense and 
Passionate scenes are the quietest; a dead silence 
pervades the vast audience; there is no motion on 
the stage except in the lips and facial muscles of 
the one chief actor — his body, arms and limbs are 
restrained from gesture. 


AN ENGLISH STUDENT IN LOMALAND 


A Note of Higher Patriotism in Modern Drama 
PARISIAN paper contains an interest- 
ing account of the Peasants' Theater, 
which was recently re-opened at Meran, 
Tyrol. It is an open-air theater built upon a 
broad meadow near the town. The stage set- 
tings represent a village street with peasants' 
cottages, with their usual decorations of maize 


and shrubs. The play itself has been given 
regularly for fifteen years by the enthusiastic 
peasants of the village, of whom about three 
hundred and fifty are enrolled as actors. The 
theme is a patriotic one and many of the actors 
are grandchildren and'great-grandchildren of 
the old patriots whose deeds they thus com- 
memorate. While the place is not so widely 
known as Oberammergau, many Americans 
and English attend the performance every 
year and they declare that no one could re- 
main unmoved at the lifelike, impassioned act- 
ing of these simple peasants. . 

То all this add the beauty of the surround- 
ings. But a little beyond stands the beautiful 


Castle Tyrol and almost above the stage rise 
the glorious mountains which once echoed with 
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SPRING 
Соттғашр Hott in April Century 
yt time the prairie still lay bleak and frore, 
1 sauntered forth; like some old palimsest 
That waits new writing for the old suppressed, 
Such seemed the dreary fields | wandered o'er — 
`А worn, age-yellowed parchment, little more. 
Fragments of words whose thought could not be guessed; 
And not a single spear of grass to attest 
That here would yet be lavished a new lore. 
To-day upon the selfsame fields | stroll. 
The selfsame? Nay; the mighty vellum hath been 
Illuminated with its summer green. 
As long as spring is spring and soul is soul, 
| ask not why earth, sky, and all between 
Have not been tossed aside, a crumpled scroll. 


the musketry of the sturdy peasants who drove 
back their old enemy. 

And what must not be the influence of this 
upon the population? What must not be the 
temper and mettle of boys and girls reared in 
an atmosphere of patriotism, of gratitude, of 
devotion, and reverence for the glorious qual- 
ities of their ancestors? It reads like an ac- 
count of the way they did in old Sparta and 
Athens. How many more cultivated centers 
in Europe and America afford so much of 
inspiration and the higher teaching to their 
students and little children? A truth that has 
been to a great degree lost sight of by the 
learned is here perceived, understood, and 
translated for the world’s reading by the 
unlearned. STUDENT 


The Drama of the Future 
HENRI BATAILLE, the 
e Parisian dramatist and re- 
viewer, is soon to publish a 
book upon the drama, it is stated, 
and in advance of it the Paris Figaro 
prints a lengthy article from his pen 
upon the same subject. From the 
Boston Transcript we quote the fol- 
lowing translation, or rather, ex- 
cerpts from it, the Theosophical tone 
of which is an inspiration. STUDENT | 


It is absolutely indispensable to reno- 
vate, cleanse and strengthen the warped 
mechanism of the drama. That is the 
task of the future. Let the visual field 
of the stage be broadened, let the charac- 
ters in the play no longer leave their 
lives behind the scenes, let the audience 
feel that they come already laden with 
a past, issuing from a childhood or youth - 
clearly defined, and that they move toward 
a point where memory will prolong them 
far beyond the play... . Let the words 
no longer be the stage words, with their 
special syntax in which replies are tossed 
to and fro like tennis balls, but let the 
words be winged, as if borne upon the 

wind and with the breath of life in thein; 
* we want to feel that they come from the 
| depths of character, that they interpret 
character, however well or however ill, 
with its obscure resonance — a whole inner 
language, a whole thronging lyricism, the 
expression of purposes, sufferings, enthu- 
siasms, desires. And yet let all this be 
as commonplace as everyday life and vast 
as eternal nature. I feel that such a drama is 
coming. ... It will surely come, and when it does 
it’ will express all our modern life, its strength, its 
weakness, its infinite simplicity as well as its extreme 
complications, the poverty of its intrigues, the in- 
tensity of the emotions that agitate it—in short 
all that we are, the personal tragedy or comedy of 
each individual, with his participation in the life 
of the universe. Such a drama must translate not 
only our struggles, our inner conflicts, our exact 
sensibilities, but must also be impregnated with the 
collective efforts of society, reflecting the stages of 
our moral progress, keeping step with our forward 
movement.... It must show... the immutable 
laws of nature, that eternally preside over our acts, 

. at once vast and simple, sincere always, the sole 
true drama, the drama of Conscience and Destiny. 
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HERE lives a woman in Lomaland 
whose quiet manner and simple ex- 
terior are but halting heralds of the 

richness of soul beneath — who consecrated 
all her strong young womanhood to the bear- 
ing of the burdens of others, who has known 
the sweetness of sacrifice and the blessed- 
ness of renunciation. One day, while passing 
through a little plot of terraced soil at the 
edge of the Homestead gardens, a plot devoted 
to wild shrubs and smaller wild blossoming 
things, and which had been started by our 
hero, Ralph Wythebourne, she noticed that 
the plants looked a bit neglected, or — well, 
perhaps lonely. For since the awful day when 
the beloved student and teacher laid down his 
life that four other lives might be saved, no 
one had tended the wild things, for no one 
seemed to have time. Something touched her 
heart; at any rate, the next day she trans- 
planted from the hills to this plot a very rare 
white-blooming plant, "in Wythebourne’s 
memory.” Doing this, she noticed that a few 
of the plants had died, that others looked a 
bit “seedy,” as it were, others a bit discour- 
aged, that the yuccas were running wild and 
the hedge had grown ragged and unkempt. 
In short, it was only natural that she should 
prune here, straighten there, cut back a run- 
ner or two and irrigate. The leisure hours of 


the next day were plainly needed to complete . 


just the doing of necessary things, and then 
the day after that, until she finally came to 
spend all the time not devoted to regular du- 
ties, in this wild-flower plot. 

Familiar as was this Student with the flora 
of Loma hills, the problem of carrying out 
the plan begun by our hero-comrade very 
quickly presented itself and was as quickly 
solved; for, having a scientific knowledge of 
botany, our friend knew how, when and where 
to select. Almost daily trips to the hills re- 
sulted very soon in many and rare additions to 
the collection, not one to be easily made, by the 


Observe that the first of the steps of gold which mount towards the Temple of 


Truth is A CLEAN LIFE. 


*Out of the Неагі---° 


way, for wild things prefer their own habitat, 
grow peevish and obstinate under transplant- 
ing and very often die. It is a much simpler 


s BUT though they have been repeatedly 
told of this sine qua non rule on the Path of 
Theosophy and chelaship (a clean life) how 
few of them have given attention to it. Behold, 
how many of them are sluggards in the morn- 
ing and time-wasters at night; gluttons, eating 
and drinking for the sensual pleasure they give ; 
indolent in business; selfish as to the keeping 
of their neighbors' interests in view; borrowing 
from brother-Theosophists, maktng money out 
of the loan and failing to return it; lazy in study 
and waiting for others to think for and teach 
them; denying themselves nothing, EVEN OP 
LUXURIES, for the sake of helping poorer broth- 
ers; forgetting the Cause in general and its 
volunteer hard workers ;— and even debauchees, 
GUILTY OF SECRET IMMORALITY in more than 
one form. And yet all call themselves Theoso- 
phists ; all talk with outsiders about ‘‘ Theoso- 
phical Ethics" and things, with a puffed-up, 
vain conceit in their hearts 


[Nore. The above strong indictment of pseudo- 
Theosophists was written nearly twenty years 
ago in a private letter to H. P. Blavatsky by one 
of her Teachers. How have the succeeding years 
justified these words and revealed Katherine 
Tingley’s wisdom in publicly pointing out the 
difference between true Theosophy and the many 
despicable hypocrises that keep trying to mas- 
querade under its name!— (Italics last sentence 
only, mine) STUDENT 


matter, the moving about of cultivated plants, 
as any expert will attest. Е 

This has gone on for some months. Today, 
instead of a neglected plot, scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from other neglected plots the world 


This means a purity of body, and a still greater purity 
of mind, heart and spirit. — From a Teacher's letter to Н. P. Blavatsky 


over, there is one of the most charming 

places imaginable. Where other gardens are 

“set” and ordered, this has been left to the 
beauty of Nature's most artistic irregularity, 
here terraces, there mounds, again a depres- 
sion which, by considerable work and skill, is 
being fashioned into a grotto over which wild 
vines will hang. Неге, at the head of the gar- 
den, and near to the water-supply, is a rocky 
mound, between the stones of which rise ferns 
of a dozen varieties, wild trilliums, and one 
tall, important-looking specimen of the mim- 
ulus glutinosus. 

Down from this mound leads a little pebbly 
runway for the water, so diWfosed that it is 
difficult to believe that Nature did not form it 
herself. Yet every pebble, every stone, in it 
was brought from quite a distance by the 
hands of this lover of wild-flowers. It is not 
yet finished, but already suggests strikingly the 
structure of the Japanese garden-scheme, so 
absolutely simple and unaffected is the charm 
of it, so surprisingly great have been shown to 
be the artistic possibilities of simple stones. 
Who that remembers with a shudder the mer- 
cilessly regular stone-bordered walks and flow- 
er beds of some country yards, has not found 
himself wishing that small stones, at least, 
did not exist? What a step from that painful 
geometry to the lovelier use of stones such as 
the Japanese have taught us! 

To walk through that garden, even for 
one who has forgotten all his botany and 
has not this nature-lover near to explain 
this and point out that, is a liberal education 
on more than one line. When completed each 
little plant, shrub and tree will have near it in 
tiny white letters on an invisible green ground, 
its botanical name, arctostaphylos bicolor-man- 
zanita, isomeris arborea, eriodictyon tomento- 
sum (our own “ Yerba Santa "), quercus du- 
mosa, linaria, and the rest, and for students of 
botany the place will be almost a mine of in- 
formation. There are already in the garden a 
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number of very rare plants, and several of 
which there is no accessible record of any pre- 
vious discovery or analysis. 

But the charm of the place would appeal to 
some more than its scientific value, although 
that is considerable now and will be very great 
indeed by another twelve-month. The only 
concession to civilization so far made com- 
prises a few plants — just enough for "speci- 
mens" — which are sacred to the memory of 
our Grandmothers, although not planted “in 
а row "! —thyme, rosemary and bay, penny- 
royal, fennel, mint, hoarhound, rue. and oth- 
ers. All the rest are straight from the heart 
of the hills and are planted in little irregular 
clumps “so that they will feel at home," says 
their sponsor, but really because her scientific 
knowledge of botany has given her wis- 
dom in respect of the choosing of the 
environment in which a plant will “do 
best." The whole thing is in the spirit 
of Nature herself. 

Of mariposa lilies there are perhaps 
a dozen varieties, some very rare, but 
not set stiffly in a single group; here is 
a specimen of the "bow-string hemp," 
near it that rarest of flowers, a pale 
mimosa; over there a clump of purple 
linaria lending brilliant color, and in jux- 
taposition the beautiful blossoms of the 
purple figwort. 

Here shines out the timid magenta of 
a wild sweet pea, and not far away the 
most remarkable specimen of wild snap- 
dragon that could be imagined, a pro- 
fusion of long feathery blossom-clusters, 
the single plant measuring not less than 
seven feet from the tip of each cluster to 
the tip of its opposite! 

Across the path is a struggling speci- 
men of quercus dumosa or scrub-oak, of 
which only a very few still remain on 
the hills and which is one of the hardest 
of plants to “make grow." Sea dahlia 
and California poppy lend their brilliant 
color, nearby them is a little group 
of those plants so beautiful to the eye 
and so offensive to the sense of smell 
and which plainly reveal their kin- 
ship to two others that are first cousins, truly, 
though we rarely think of them as such — 
the onion and its queenly relative, the hya- 
cinth. А big eucalypt rises proudly up to 
shade them and not far away is a generous 
low-branching elder. Most of even the trees 
are yet small, however, and a sense of the 
humorous comes over one at seeing a tiny 
sprout, little larger than a mariposa lily, lab- 
eled “Sequoia gigantea—California Redwood”! 
The pines are yet small and the cedars too; 
but an acacia which was raised from a seed 
is now several feet high and as delicate as any 
sensitive plant in the pure grace of branch 
and leaf. Over the stones near the lower 
rockery are some tiny plants (already in 
blossom, though) of the sand verbena, so deli- 
cate that the purple-tinged flowers апа lilac 
stems seem ghostly, crystalline. Тһе curi- 
ously beautiful flower of the clarkia elegans 
we meet on an upper terrace, and not far 
away the wild “ Canterbury Bell," smaller but 
far more lightsome and wand-like than its 
stilted, cultivated sister. In one corner is a 
group of cacti, near by, several yuccas. Yerba 
Santa, just now in a profusion of purple 


bloom, stands guard near the gateway; and 
so one might go on for pages if each plant 
were to be enumerated. Incomplete as the 
collection is at present it has gone quite out- 
side the range of our books on Californian 
wild-flowers in some respects, and the future 
will doubtless add it to the list of Raja Yoga 
educational assets. 

And yet what is its real lesson — that bot- 
anical specimens are good things to have, es- 
pecially when not cut, killed, picked to pieces 
and dried? By no means. The real word 
spoken by this garden to the sympathetic vis- 
itor is out of the heart, out of Nature’s heart. 
Its word is that of life’s great Universal Soul. 
Is the garden of value educationally merely 
because the gardener has sufficient scientific 


HELENA PETROVNA BLAVATSKY 


knowledge to label things correctly and can 
tell a family from a genus? Not at all. It 
might be of use to the ordinary educational 
institution if built up on a brain-mind basis, 
but Raja Yoga makes a different demand. 
It is of value here because it grew from a 
loving thought translated into action, not a 
loving thought that died as nothing more. It 
grew from the spirit of a living gratitude, 
from that heart-quality which does not have 
to have an admiring audience before it can 
find it worth while to speak out in a deed. 
And it disabuses the skeptical mind of another 
cherished notion, the notion that good things, 
of course, may come from kindly thoughts — 
such as flowers to prisoners, or nursing in 
war-hospitals, or helping support orphans’ 
homes — but that nothing of any real scien- 
tific or text-book value ever comes from such 
a feminine little source! "That is just where 
our scientists blunder. The scientific know- 
ledge that is not nourished in the soil of the 
heart-life may do for educational institutions 
in which the brain-mind test is the chief one, 
but it takes second place in Lomaland. 
Within the week occurs the anniversary of 


the death of Helena Petrovna Blavatsky — 
White Lotus Day, of deep significance and 
heart-import. It is in tribute to her alone 
that the above is written, to accentuate the 
doctrine for which she died a thousand deaths, 
the doctrine that " Out of the heart come the 
issues of life." Solomon did not dwell upon 
the fact that out of the brain-mind do not 
come the issues of life. Perhaps in his day 
human minds, "stiff-hearted" and “ stiff- 
necked" as generations came to be later, did 
not need it so much as now. But H. P. B. 
not only accentuated the positive side, plead- 
ing as before some mighty bar of justice for 
the heart to be given its rightful place in hu- 
man life, but she dwelt with burning emphasis 
upon the other side, smashing and pulling over 
the high and mighty pedestals upon 
which we had enthroned our brain-mind 
gods, and urging men to recognize the 
mind as one of life’s servants, one of 
its instruments, merely. 

This was her work, to show us that 
science must pursue the path of love or 
fail in its quest, that path at the end of 
which -rise the Gates of Gold, through 
which none may pass save he who hath 

' passed them already. To accentuate 
this teaching at this time — what tribute 
more fitting, more just? STUDENT 


Lest We Forget 

CCORDING to a dispatch from 

Blackburn, a Lancashire cotton- 

spinning center in England, they 
are solving the problem of how to care 
for the children when there are not 
nursemaids enough to go round, in a 
manner that is unique, to say the least. 
The cotton mills absorb practically all of 
the labor of the women and girls of the 
place, and as many of the mothers work 
in the mills themselves, the problem of 
“who will mind the baby” has been as- 
suming serious proportions. The dis- 
patch states that the Gordian Knot has 
been cut by the employment of old men 
paupers from the neighboring poorhouse, 
these derelicts of humanity being glad to 
take care of the children for small wages in 
order to keep themselves in beer and tobacco! 
But what about the children? What a pic- 
ture of injustice! What can be expected of 
these little souls in the future if their infant 
and childhood days are to be surrounded with 
examples of slovenliness and senility? This 
is helping humanity with a vengeance. And 
yet one must not harshly blame the poor 
mother who allows this, for the small wage 
she earns in the cotton mills is too often all 
that stands between her little ones and semi- 
starvation. She is crushed under the rim of 
a slow-turning wheel. It is for us to discover 
the cause of its pitiless turning. What a 
world this is — in the light of what it might 
be! Can we wonder that Katherine Tingley 
said some years ago, in the course of one of 
her impassioned addresses: "If it were not 
for the flowers and the birds, the blue sky 
overhead and the grateful growing things un- 
der my feet. I would lose hope, so awful is 
the picture of man's unbrotherliness to man.? 
The above is not a pleasurable paragraph, but 
we need occasional glimpses of life's pitiable 
mistakes — lest we forget. STUDENT 
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Thoughts for White Lotus Day | 

HE first thought that comes is, | 

“O that every boy and girl in 

the. world this May morning А 
might, while full of the freshness and 
buoyant hope of youth, learn of the 
great ideal of Brotherhood which Hel- 
ena P. Blavatsky brought to the world 
at the end of the nineteenth century ! " 
Golden boats pass in myriad fleets 
every day from Lomaland to the boys 
and girls in all countries; and the 
dawn of White Lotus Day, the day 
sacred to the memory of H. P. Blav- 
atsky, will lend its glow to this best 
wish for the young hearts everywhere. 

Rája Yoga boys and girls, and those 
in the Lotus Groups, know H. P. Blav- 
atsky as the fearless founder of THE 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEO- 
SoPHICAL SociETy. They see her 
standing alone in the world in 1875, 
courageously holding aloft her banner 
with “ Theosophy ” the magic word 
upon it. She held it thus until had 
gathered around her those who helped 
to carry on her work, among them 
one, William Q. Judge, to whom she 
left it as a sacred trust until should 
dawn the time now known so well to 
the young folk, the coming of Kath- 
erine Tingley and Rája Yoga, and the 
glad new day that now shines wher- 
ever Theosophy and Rája Yoga have 
found their way. | 

On White Lotus Day, therefore, loyal 
hearts, some of which were first quickened to 
real brotherly life by H. P. Blavatsky herself, 
send a loving greeting to the great Warrior- 
Soul who stood alone and sowed the seeds 
that have grown into the great Schools and 
Centers that are spreading over the world 
like rays of sunshine from a great central 
sun. Every year as Theosophy, which H. P. 
Blavatsky brought, is applied to the needs of 
the people in the world, greater and greater 
grows our love for her, and deeper grows our 
interest in the wonderful life she lived. For 
it was a wonderful life — to search for and 
find what would help all humanity, and to 
live only to share the treasure with all. 

First there was the search. "There are al- 
ways people in the world who are seeking 
wisdom and many more seeking learning, and 
they go to colleges and schools and teachers, 
and travel and write down what they learn in 
books, and no one is much the wiser for it. 
They did not know just what the world needs, 
and they were not pure and unselfish enough 
to be entrusted with it, even if thev had 
known, and so they do not find the treasure. 
H. P. Blavatsky did. When there is one with 
a great heart like hers, the way opens, the 
treasure can be found. Indeed so rarelv does 
it come to pass that there is a worker pure- 
hearted and strong-souled enough to seek for 
a treasure to be shared with all humanity that 
‘when there is such а one all the sacred places 
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HELENA PETROVNA BLAVATSKY 


HE hope of Truth grows stronger, day by day; 
I hear the soul of man around me waking, 
Like a great sea, its frozen fetters breaking, 
And flinging up to heaven its sunlit spray, 
Tossing huge continents in scornful play 
And crushing them, with din of grinding thunder, 
That makes old emptinesses stare in wonder; 
The memory of a glory passed away 
Lingers in every heart, as, in the shell, 
Resounds the bygone freedom of the sea, 
And every hour new signs of promise tell, 
That the great soul shall once again be free, 
For high, and yet more high, the murmurs swell 
Of inward strife for truth and liberty. 
--- James Rassell Lowell 


of earth where the wisdom of the ages is 
recorded are found open, and such a seeker 
as H. P. Blavatsky is led to them by the light 
within. O, the glorious search for Wisdom 
that H. P. Blavatsky made! She gave her 
whole heart to it and the strength and enthu- 
siasm of her pure young life. And she found 
the priceless truths of Theosophy, and in a 
world so full of the lust of gain for self, she 
gave again what she had found, without ask- 
ing anything in return. Never did she accept 
any money for her teachings. 

H. P. Blavatsky knew that people could not 
learn to live Brotherhood until they had nobler 
ideas of life. They had to get into their inner 
picture-world a higher ideal of life before they 
would try to live it. They had to study Theo- 
sophy. So she wrote books for them to study, 


and taught all who came to her. Peo- 
ple were very much puzzled at that 
time about what human beings are, 
who created them, what is their part 
in the great universe. In fact many 
people are puzzled yet— those who 
have not studied Theosophy. But in 
Н. P. Blavatsky's books anyone can 
learn the truth about these most im- 
portant matters, and he will find the 
truth most inspiring, for man has a 
great part to play. The best thing 
about Theosophy is that it explains 
everything that people are puzzled 
about, and leaves them free to go to 
work without losing any more time in 
wondering about why they are here, 
and what they ought to do, and what 
is to become of them after their bod - 
ies are dead. 

THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND 
THEOSOPHICAL ЅОСІЕТҮ was founded 
by H. P. Blavatsky to form a nucleus, 
a beginning of the Brotherhood life on 
earth. In her writings she teaches 
that at the heart of every religion 
there is one Truth, just as all beings 
are rays of the great Soul of the 
World. Of course if people believe 
this they do not persecute one another 
or become intolerant of what others 
believe — and so they can work to- 
gether. And in THE UNwivERsAL Bro- 
THERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL Soci- 
ETy they do work together. Н. Р. 
Blavatsky taught all her students that they 
must Ите Theosophy: they must “ live to bene- 
fit mankind," and people who really try to do 
this find out what unity means. 

Something very beautiful and helpful has 
come from the efforts made by H. P. Blavat- 
sky. She showed her students how to live 
for others, and when she was gone, William 
Q. Judge went on teaching them, and they 
kept trying, and then Katherine Tingley came 
and showed them how to help the children, 
how to apply Theosophy to the needs of the 
children. It will be so much easier for the 
young, who have not had any wrong ideas first, 
to learn to make the great truths of Theosophy 
the keystone of their lives. They will learn 
these noble ideals from the first; they will 
never know the sadness, the despair of the 
older people who did not learn the truth so 
early; they will become strong helpers and 
will carry these truths all over the world. 
All the hidden sweetness and power in the 
human heart will blossom in the sunlight of 
Truth. 

That this might be H. P. Blavatsky bore 
slander and venomous attacks from the ene- 
mies of her great work for humanity. Never. 
did she waver. The pure young life that was 
ready for the high Quest for Wisdom grew 
into a dauntless, godlike womanhood with 
power to guide and guard humanity — an ideal 
to cherish and renew with reverent thoughts 
on every White Lotus Day. STUDENT 
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The Princess of the White Lotus 

NCE upon a time, in a land between the 

rising and the setting sun, there stood a 

castle on a high hill surrounded by a 
beautiful forest. In the midst of the forest 
was a lake in whose placid depths there grew 
a solitary lotus plant. One morning in mid- 
summer just as the sun's rays rippled the 
mirror-like surface, a beautiful White Lotus 
flower slowly unfolded its great snowy white 
petals. The fairies and water-sprites who had 
been guarding it from harm ever since it first 
appeared, a small bud, above the water, were 
hovering near. Imagine their surprise and 
joy when they saw cradled in the golden heart 
of the White Lotus a beautiful baby with 
wide open starry eyes. Around her neck on 
a chain of tiny golden links hung a large opal, 
glowing with many colors like a lovely drop 
of dew on a rose petal. Some of the fairies 
flew away to announce the wonderful news 
to the fairy King and Queen who haunted a 
dell close by. They at once ordered that the 
child should be brought before them. 

As soon as they saw her, they knew her for 
a Princess, one who belonged to the most 
powerful kingly race of all the world. They 
recognized the opal, which had a secret sign 
engraved in gold upon it, as the royal talisman. 
So the fairy King and Queen ordered a great 
festival and amid such rejoicing as was never 
known before in fairyland the Queen placed 
a wreath of flowers upon the head of the 
baby Princess, and the King touched her eyes, 
her ears, and her heart with his magic wand, 
in token of the protection of the fairies. Then 
they named the little Princess of the White 
Lotus, Helen, or Child of Light, because of 
the rainbow talisman that she brought with 
her. After the ceremony a bevy of fays 
caught up the White Lotus cradle and amid 
a burst of elfin music she was borne away to 
the castle hard by, and gently laid down just 
inside the sunniest window. For Princess 
Helen was a human child and the good fairies 
wished her to inherit her rightful kingdom. 

As she grew up little Princess Helen lived 
in a fairy world. She could see and hear 
fairies everywhere, wearing starry crowns and 
rainbow robes, with lovely butterfly wings, 
and singing and dancing all the while they 
were weaving and weaving the magic robe of 
beauty that they spread over the whole world. 
At night when she looked up at the golden 
stars the little Princess could hear their beau- 
tiful music as they went marching through the 
sky. Indeed all the world was alive to Prin- 
cess Helen, flashing with beautiful colors and 
singing joyously. How she loved it! Even 
the animals conversed with her in their own 
language, the wildest growing gentle under her 
magic touch. 

One thing only puzzled little Princess 
Helen. Why were not all the people that she 
saw in the world as happy as the fairies? 
'(There were so many unhappy, hungry, even 
unkind and cross people in the world! And 
she sooned learned that very, very few people, 
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indeed, only tiny children, could see the fair- 
ies. Why was all this? One sad day she 
found out. With her clear star-blue eyes she 
saw that a wicked sorcerer had thrown an 
evil enchantment, like a gray veil, over the 
people of the world, so that they were really 
half asleep all the time. No wonder they 
thought that the world was dead, and that 
each person on it was separated from every 
other as if marooned on a desert island! 

How to lift this enchantment was now the 
one thought by day and night of the little 
Princess Helen. "I will go to the fairy King 
and Queen," she at last decided, "and ask 
them if they know a way, for the fairies are 
happy all the time." 

So away she ran to the fairy dell where 
the King was sitting on his throne and she 
said to him, “ О King, will you tell to me the 
secret of the happiness of the fairies? `1 
want to help my people, so that they too 
may be happy." 

“Why, I just wave my magic wand and 
the fairies do my bidding, that is all!" an- 
swered the fairy King in surprise. Then the 
wise little Princess thought, “If I had a 
magic wand, I would wave it and break the 
wicked sorcerer's enchantment and release my 
people from his power." So she said aloud, 
all her heart shining out of her sweet earnest 
eyes, “O good Fairy King, will you tell me 
who gave you your magic wand? By the light 
of the shining opal on the golden chain, I 
entreat you to tell me this great secret!" 
and she held up before him the royal talisman 
that now glowed with the seven colors of the 
rainbow. Then the fairy King looked deep 
in her heart and saw that it was as pure and 
clear as a dewdrop on a white lotus, so he 
said, “ My child, it was the gift of the great 
White Magician who lives in the Morning 
Star." 

“I will find the way to the Morning Star,” 
said Princess Helen, and she made a deep 
courtesy and departed. That very day she 
set out upon her quest. The way was very 
long and hard, for, as she wished to reach the 
stars, she had to climb and climb all the time, 
from mountain peak to mountain peak. Often 
at night, when she reached a great height, 
footsore and weary, she found that her fairy 
friends had prepared a couch for her and 
placed refreshments close at hand. In the 
morning when she awoke, on the ground lay 
the weapons she needed for the day. Once 
it was a keen-edged lance, and that day she 
vanquished a giant that stood in her path. 
Another day it was a golden helmet, and it 
protected her against a poisoned arrow aimed 
by the sorcerer at her head. Gradually, as 
she climbed, Princess Helen found herself 
clothed in a complete suit of armor that she 
had gained piece by piece. Only the sword 
was missing. At last she came to the highest 
mountain peak, and there she found a beauti- 
ful white-winged horse awaiting her. She 
caught hold of his silken mane, leaped lightly 
on his back, and as quick as a flash he arose 


on his broad wings and, guided by her hand, 
flew up, up, up to the Morning Star. 

The great White Magician knew Princess 
Helen at once. This was the Maiden War- 
rior, clothed from head to foot in golden 
armor, whose coming he had long awaited. 
Not only did he entrust her with his magic 
wand, but he gave her besides, a distaff moun- 
ted with gossamer strands, and a golden shut- 
tle. Then he said: “ By virtue of the royal 
talisman over your heart, I now give to you 
this Sword saved for the day of your coming." 
Then he knighted Princess Helen and she de- 
parted on her perilous journey, back to the 
world of men to release them from the spell 
of. the evil enchanter. 

At every turn there were fierce dragons to 
meet, fortresses held by giants to storm, and 


poisonous birds of prey to shoot with her 


arrows; for you may be sure that the sor- 
cerer had all his outposts well guarded. But 
Princess Helen was a match for them. Single 
handed and alone she vanquished them all. 
Then passed all around the world, spinning, 
spinning as she went her gossamer strands 
into fairy thread; touching the hearts of men 
with her magic wand; and with her golden 
shuttle weaving, weaving, all the time, a spell 
that should be stronger than the spell of the 
mighty sorcerer. 

Wherever his power was greatest, there 
appeared Princess Helen, sometimes as a great 
lady in satin gowns and flashing jewels, touch- 
ing all hearts with her charm; then as a poor 
woman with head shawl and work-stained 
hands, living and suffering with the poor and 
humble; again as a soldier on the battlefield, 
fighting for liberty and justice, or nursing the 
sick and wounded. But under all the dis- 
guises, she wore her golden armor, and the 
invincible sword hanging by her side. 

Everywhere the magic of her presence was 
felt. Indeed she encircled the earth with 
magic, casting her magic threads from heart 
to heart and from land to land. The veil 
began to lift from the eyes of the people; they 
saw the living world as Princess Helen had 
always seen it. Their hearts throbbed with 
joy because of the gossamer thread that she 
had flung from heart to heart and from land 
to land. And they put their hearts and hands 
and heads together to strengthen these threads 
into visible bonds that the wicked sorcerer 
could not break. As he lost his power they 
discovered more and more secrets of the fairy 
world, and at last learned the secret of the 
fairies, the magic of helping and sharing as 
they did, and obeying the Magic Wand. 

Then Princess Helen wrote down in great 
golden books all that she had learned in the 
Morning Star and gave them to the people 
as a precious heritage. She gave the Sword 
to one who stood ready to use it; in his hand 
she placed the Royal Talisman. Then into 
the window flew a bevy of fays bearing a 
great White Lotus. Princess Helen sank 
on its golden heart. The snowy petals fold- 
ed about her, and she fell asleep. STUDENT 
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PROFESSOR DEAN, of 
Columbia, has been consid- 
ering, in the Popular Science 
Monthly, the question of pro- 
tective mimicry, coming fin- 
ally to the conclusion that the undoubted cases 
are fewer than are usually reckoned. 

А true case of protective mimicry is a mim- 
icry that protects. It may be mimicry of some- 
thing worthless, something disregarded by 
every other living thing; for example, of a 
dead leaf. Ог it may be a mimicry, by a 
harmless creature, of a creature with much 
power of defense or attack. Mere resem- 
blance, however close, may be called mimicry, 
but not protective mimicry. If, for example, 
a moth mimicked a wasp, it would hardly be 
protective. For the night-flying creatures 
which eat moths know very little about the 
day-flying wasp and would probably unhesi- 
tatingly try to eat one if he were incautious 
enough to study the stars at midnight. A 
butterfly which resembled a wasp would cer- 
tainly help himself; but not if he mimicked 
a marked species of wasp whose home was 


Unprotective 
Mimicry 


: five thousand miles away. 
poh Some of the cases of mim- 
lante c icry are of this kind; and, 
Consciousness Whatever their explanation, 


they are clearly not in the 
least protective. 

The number of real cases is further dimin- 
ished by the fact that the senses of insects and 
birds are not quite like ours, often very much 
acuter. What may appear to us-a perfect re- 
semblance in form and color must often ap- 
pear to them no resemblance at all and there- 
fore be not in the least protective. 

We therefore put aside resemblances of 
creatures that live a long way apart; most 
of those between day and night creatures; 
those that only appear so to us; and resem- 
blances that are useless, however perfect. 

This last class is large and interesting. It 
includes resemblances by one creature, of an- 
other which has as little, or less means of de- 
fense, and which are, if anything. slightly pre- 
judicial. 
tures which hardlv, if at all. expose them- 
selves to sight. 

And it includes some exam- 
ples that look like pure freaks 


Other Cases 
of Simple of nature. 
Sour As an example of a meaning- 


less resemblance let us first refer 
to the Taira-crab, a Dorippe, Fig. 1. [the Professor 
gives photographs which perfectly illustrate his re- 
marks] on whose back a human face appears strik- 
ingly portrayed. This crab occurs rather abundantly 
in a region of the Japanese coast where 
centuries ago a great naval battle took place; 


many 
and 


It includes resemblances of crea- - 


it was only after this time, local Buddhistic tra- 
dition states, that a face of a Taira warrior appeared 
on cach carapace, as tangible evidence that the souls 
of the dead migrated into the bodies of these lower 
animals! Now, the resemblance is developed to 
an almost uncanny degree; the face, first of all, is 
clearly oriental — even more Chinese or Corean in 
type than the modern Japanese, but from this very 
fact the more singular, since at that time but few 
Ainos had been absorbed into the Japanese race, and 
its physical features were therefore, on historical 
evidence, more strongly continental. "The face, in 
the second place, is that of a drowned man; it іх 
horribly infiltrated, the nose swollen and the mouth 
widely opened. In such a case the complicated 
nature of the meaningless resemblance can hardly 
2 be over-estimated. For we have 
in it, as will be scen, a series of 


AR kab! 
сыы resemblances which are added one 
Е to the other, from the general to 


the specific, in somewhat the fol- 
lowing way: human face (in it- 
self, of course, a very complicated structure) : male: 
young: Oriental: primitive Japanese: drowned. 


Other similar cases are given. "There was 
a whale's "carbone," found on a beach in 
Norway. "It portrays in half relief a Scan- 
dinavian face of low caste, and with almost 
absurd accuracy." There was the skull of a 
goat, picked up in Agra, “ which shows on its 
supra-occiput the face of the common monkey 
of the locality, the Hanuman.” 


Another possible case is that of the squash seeds, 
which in drying acquire irregular depressions on 
their surface, and thus produce the effect of ideo- 
graphs. They are said to have come originally from 
Japan, but in any event sq perfect are the "charac- 
ters" that I have known a Japanese scholar to 
puzzle over them for several minutes in his effort 
to read them! 


There is a fish “which is said to have 
appeared in Yedo (Tokyo) 
shortly after the last dvnasty 
of regents made their seat 
there." This fish bears the 
three Asarum leaves con- 
joined, the badge of the Tokugawa family. 

There is a chrysalis, that of the butterfy 
Feniseca Tarquinius, 


Other 
Instances 


which pictures a human face almost as strikingly as 
in the Taira crab. For here the resemblance is 
developed in remarkable detail . . . all in this case 
as palpably Caucasian as the Taira face was proto- 
Japanese. If the present photograph had been taken 
from a larial mask of Tarquin himself, it could 
hardly appear more human. 


The Professor's article gives some further 
cases unnecessary to quote. But they are nat- 
urally left without any hypothesis of explan- 
ation. 

Theosophy teaches that whatever is or hap- 
pens on earth pictures itself relatively per- 
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manently on the astral light and mirror: and 
that whatever is there as form tends to re- 
appear on earth in matter. (It contains also 
prototypal forms that have 


Im iu og OE Уе appeared on earth). 
E diia Every time a drop of water 
sgh Forni crystallizes in ice on the win- 


dow pane, it is the manifest- 
ation of an astral (geometrical) form, waiting 
embodiment in the visible world. One kind of 
memory is really a seeing of records on the 
astral screen, the brain cells being the keys. 
Ancestral resemblances have their roots in the 
astral light. Pictures in the mind of the 
mother, operating on the unborn child, are 
really in the astral light. 

Under the same explanation come the cases 
cited by the Professor, Plastic egg matter 
has taken some neighboring astral impress. 
Nor does it seem strange that common astral 
prototypes should occasionally impress them- 
selves upon unrelated insects in remote parts 
of the world, and cause the occasional resem- 
blances of insects to flowers — resemblances 
in no way protective. STUDENT 


No Supreme “Faculty” of Learning 

RECENT writer speaks of the lack of 
unity in college studies and the absence 

. of common ground between the various 
Faculties. The professor of biology cannot 
meet the professor of Greek understandingly, 
even within the limits of a comprehension of 
the Greek roots in his technical vocabulary. 
The professor of mathematics must avoid 
formulas and theorems beyond the simplest, 
or he will floor half the young professors and 
instructors in every science but physics. It is 
never certain that the professor of French can 
address a sentence of three words in that lan- 
guage to the professor of German and a pro- 
fessor of Latin is driven to outside help by a 
Greek quotation. And he goes on to speak of 
over-specialization, which may mark the dis- 


tinction between wisdom and knowledge, and: 


which, however useful to the specialist, per- 
plexes other people so that they cannot see the 
forest on account of the trees. 

Another point is that the members of these 
various Faculties, in their intercourse with 
each other, frequently cannot exchange ideas 
on subjects of common interest and serious 
importance. 

Every one knows the intellectual barrenness 
and uninteresting character of some classical 
scholars or mathematical geniuses, and the 
boredom of conversing with one whose ideas 
revolve around some single branch of techni- 
cal knowledge. Such people are superficially 
and partially educated, if the word education 
can be applied to them at all. 

We have a wrong way of regarding know- 
ledge. Instead of all these studies being re- 
garded as branches of one great Knowledge, 
knowledge is regarded as being the synthesis 
of them. But this synthesis is not concrete; 
it is an abstraction, a general term for a col- 
lection of fragments which do not form one 
whole. The great central or parent Faculty 
is non-existent.: In other matters besides col- 
lege studies our present civilization shows the 
same invertebrateness, the same lack of a cen- 
tral co-ordinating power. Thus one might ex- 
tend the scope of one's criticism and point to 
Faculties in the world at large: such as the 
Faculty of religion, the Faculty of science, 


the Faculty of politics, the Faculty of econo- 
mics, and so on — all without a co-ordinating 
center or parent source. 

The fragments of pre-existing central in- 
stitutions may perhaps be traced. We have in 
many countries the sovereign who represents 
at least the show or principle of central con- 
trol, and there are traditions that he once pos- 
sessed a “divine right" that rested on more 
than mere claim. Connected with the sover- 
eign are the various councils and executive 
bodies surrounding him. But we do not now 
find that the sovereign or his councils claim 
any special knowledge. For special knowledge 
we have to look elsewhere; it has become 
detached from government and has floated 
away. We have, for instance, a mysterious 
and very ancient institution called Masonry... 

The Faculty of religion claims special know- 
ledge and power apart from that of the gov- 
ernment; and this Faculty is again subdiv- 
ided into many minor Faculties. The Faculty 
of science claims to provide still another kind 
of knowledge for our guidance. 

This is surely chaos. Human affairs are 
actually ruled by no single one of all these 
Faculties, but by an innate human sense which 
acts, though it has no organized representa- 
tive now among us. 

Is it possible to conceive of a supreme 
FacuLty endowed with a wisdom and know- 
ledge that would place it indisputably at the 
head of all affairs, religious, social, educa- 
tional, scientific? What would the members 
of this Faculty be like? Would they be sim- 
ply men of extraordinary learning who had 
climbed successively all the different ladders 
of learning and become walking encyclopaedias 
or Admirable Crichtons? Ог would they not 
rather be men who had climbed (inwardly) 
by one mountain path to a summit from which 
they could view the fields of knowledge spread 
out before them? 

We have nowadays the hereditary monarch 
and the elected representative or administra- 
tor; but they do not differ markedly from 
ordinary men. They have no knowledge, in 
the sense above outlined, по indisputable 
“divine right." But it may not always have 
been so in the world's history; there. may 
have been times when there existed a KNow- 
LEDGE, a supreme Faculty, and men endowed 
with wisdom to direct and rule in accordance 
with its sanctions. STUDENT 


The "Primitive Origin" of Handshaking! 
RIMITIVE man... whose reason for shaking 
hands was to ward off a possible assault. 

This sentence occurs casually in an art- 
icle on politeness. One has not gone into the 
question of the origin of handshaking; but 
until indisputable evidence of the truth of the 
above opinion is forthcoming. one will con- 
sider it as merely a conjecture on a par with 
many other such conjectures. One will, how- 
ever, admit the possibility that the ceremony, 
though not thus founded, may have been thus 
abused. 

То begin with, gestures are the spontaneous 
actual expression of feelings; not studied out, 
but made instinctively in accordance with a 
vital-mechanical law of our constitution. Fear 
causes the /inga Sarira or model body to shrink 
and quiver, the effects being communicated to 
the physical body. Anger produces heat and 
spasmodic motion: pride stiffens, and so on. 


Manual gestures are of the same order, espe- 
cially those used in conversation. There is 
not a motion of the body but has some signi- 
ficance, either as an effect or as an inducer of 
some emotional or mental state. А knowledge 
of this fact lies at the root of ceremonial pos- 
tures, ancient ceremonial dancing, etc. 

Next, the grasping of right hands puts the 
two participants into a close vital relation with 
one another; so that a pledge or obligation 
undertaken under these circumstances can be 
regarded as mutual. If it were possible for 
two persons so to unite themselves that their 
minds would become as one, deception would 
be impossible. А cordial sincere handclasp is 
a step in this direction, and meant much more 
to people who were more "primitive" than it 
does to those who are more “ cultivated." One 
may compare this custom with that of the 
mutual transfusion of blood, or “ blood-coven- 
ant," disgusting as it is, performed between 
two people who wish to undertake a mutual 
pledge. The idea is the same — to effect a 
brotherly union. 

And more than this, it was believed, on good 
grounds, that a pledge undertaken under such 
conditions was more binding, partly because 
harder to break, and partly because its infrac- 
tion would be disastrous to the infringer. 
The blood covenant or its equivalent produced 
an actual rapport between the participants, of 
such a nature that one could not think ill of 
the other without coming into conflict with 
the mind of that other. We do not now per- 
haps pay much attention this kind of rapport, 
for we live in personal shells (which are in- 
deed in most cases necessary for our protec- 
tion against each other in this age). But in a 
sincere and "primitive" society where people 
were not so afraid of each. other, the case 
would be different. . 

There is a tendency nowadays for the hand- 
shake to be shirked; one reads that it is be- - 
coming fashionable to omit it altogether, or 
to reduce it to a mere pawing in the air. 
What does this mean but that we realize its 
importance and shirk it? А handclasp does 
commit us to something even yet; not lightly 
can we undertake it. 

As just said, it is perhaps as well that indis- 
criminate handshaking, like indiscriminate 
kissing, be not indulged in too much. It does 
set up a rapport, and we ought to be more 
particular about it than about morbid infec- 
tion. We cannot afford to contact every na- 
ture we may chance to meet. But when such 
is the state of mutual relationships in our civ- 
iliged society, does it beseem us to prate about 
the alleged mistrust of “primitive man"? 
Even if he did shake hands to guard against 
an assault (which is not admitted) still he 
recognized the ceremony as a safeguard, which 
is more than we can say of ourselves. That 
is, if he was like Punch’s idea of him, a hairy 
savage with just enough intelligence to cope 
with dinosaurs and megatheriums. Nothing 
could be further from a description of man as 
he was in Atlantean times. 

Finally, as the theory evidently is that hand- 
shaking in general has been derived from this 
supposed savage custom, one would like to 
ask whether kissing. embracing, and other 
signs of affection and the desire for close 
union, are also derived from similar savage 
precautions; and if not, from what "primi- 
tive" savage instinct are they derived? Т. 
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The Cow in the Temple 
YSTICISM was once defined as the 
yearning of the soul to go out towards 
the infinite. The man in the street 
mistakenly believed that such yearnings were 
very difficult to attain and led to nothing. So 
he was accordingly inclined to leave the whole 
subject alone. 

He can take it up now. He can learn that 
it can be made to yield cash results. With 
soothing and elevated sentences, redolent of 
the highest and newest culture, he can induce 
the cow of plenty to yield him all the golden 
milk he can even imagine. The “ Infinite “ 
will smile upon him as one of its dearest 
devotees. 

When the coiner sends out his circular 
offering to supply you any number of dollars 
for fifty cents each, he usually accompanies it 
with a conscience soother :— Society is askew ; 
the rich man preys on the poor; the worker 
does not get his work’s value; your purchase 
of the false coin is really rather a meritorious 
act, helping to correct some of these injust- 
ices, to restore to you your God-ordained but 
man-denied rights — and so on. | 

The New Mysticism does the same. ‘Before 
its appeal to the basest human instincts it 
inserts gushy preambles in the New Thought 
key. 

First comes some talk about man’s identity 
with the “ Infinite.” Then follow instructions 
how to realize this identity. Then instructions 
what to do when you have realized it. To 
quote from a recent book -enjoying consider- 
able sale among the gullible: 


Just rise into the realm I aM, and by imagination 
and affirmation pump yourself full of I Ам power. 
I am wisdom (!!) I am love. I am whatever I 
desire to be. ALL things work together for the 
manifestation of what I AM. 


This is the philosophical part. Then follow 
some practical instructions mostly concerned 
with breathing, precisely calculated as physio- 
logical tricks to destroy health, and as psycho- 
logical tricks to induce hypnotism and rapidly 
destroy all power to concentrate and use the 
mind: - 


Inhale slowly, but not too slowly; just easily; as 
you inhale, say mentally, with eyes raised under 
your closed lids, I AM — say it slowly and distinctly, 
and try quietly to realize that the Infinite is really 
you. ... This same exercise, used with the words 
"I AM money," is the finest treatment for opulence. 


He means for the obtaining of opulence. 
Here is another extract from the same book: 


АП life is growth, and a live Ideal is no exception. 
Let it grow. Stretch your imagination to take in 
all you can. When you find yourself approaching 
the $5000 a-year mark you have set for yourself, 
you will find yourself wanting $10,000. Now don't 
accuse yourself of never being satisfied. Just re- 
joice in this evidence of spiritual growth, (1!) and 
go in to win on a larger scale. 


It will never occur to the book's readers to 
ask what the writers income is, and why, 
since Infinite Cash is open to him, he needs 
to write and sell it at all. Perhaps for pure 


love of mankind! But why then does he not 
give it away? The miserable dollar cannot be 
an object to a man who has access to the 
Infinite Cashbox. 

* My way is easy," said a real Teacher, and 
he spoke truth. "This other way that seems 
so simple leads only to mental and spiritual 
sterility, to lost health, lost sanity. The real 
* Infinite ” is reached through no directer path 
than all humanity, the path of a compassion 
which spreads through ever-widening circles, 
the path that is trodden by the man who sets 
out from that center where he feels his com- 
passion to arise and glow. The center of 
compassion, and so much of mind as has ac- 
cepted its light and learned to work thereby, 
alone are immortal. They alone can reach the 
Infinite. The rest, let it have made what 
assertions, affirmations, denials, and performed 
what breathings and psychic chicanery it will, 


is finally impotent and mortal. The choice 
is free. STUDENT 
Mental Hygiene 


ENTAL hygiene, the practices neces- 
sary to ensure mental health, consists 
of laws very comparable to those of 

bodily health. In both cases the program i$ 
threefold. 

In some minds, very vigorous ones, during 
the middle and most active years of mental 
life, the learning of new things is very irk- 
some; but not because of mental stiffness and 
implasticjty. In these minds the tendency, the 
urge, is to think actively, to draw thought out 
of themselves, to create. But to study, to 
learn, is to submit to an imprint; in some 
measure it is to stop thinking and be thought 
upon. These people often say they cannot 
" sit down and learn." If they are readers, 
they think four thoughts for one that they 
read and the four are often antagonistic to 
the one. 

In the earlier years, those of childhood and 
youth, the mind wants to follow the play of 
body, and for that (a very different) reason; 
objects to learning and may also be unable to 
do any real thinking. Nevertheless during 
those years the molding, the learning of mat- 
ters is the pre-eminent necessity for the future 
conduct of practical life. Real creative think- 
ing should of course be encouraged to the ut- 
most; but pre-eminently the acquirement of 
data for future thought and work must be the 
great task. 

In the middle and active years the creative 
thinking takes first place; whilst the acquire- 
ment of new book data, languages, science 
and so forth, takes the second — but should 
not'take no! — place. 

The acquirement of the data for thought 
and work, and active thought itself as an ex- 
ercise, are neither of them properly the ac- 
quisition of the vitality of thought — no more 
than is the acquirement of a physical tech- 
nique, or the exercise of it, precisely the ac- 
quirement of the physical energy by which it 
is done. Body requires food to back up all 
it does. 


So does mind: in which sense no books 


and no facts are food. As body must go 


beyond itself for food, must go to its source 
— living nature: so must mind. But its 
source is the profounder, richer consciousness 
of soul. The necessary daily real mind-feed- 
ing is the recourse to the diviner light, the 
indwelling Christos. Prayer and meditation 
have been defined as spiritualized silence, 
and in that consists the taking of food by 
mind. 

While we consider the feeding or spirit- 
ualization of mind, its creative exercise in 
mental work, and its learning of data, as three 
distinct processes, allotting one more especially 
to one period, one to another, yet an ideal con- 
duct of life gives each of the three its due 
place in each period. Children as well as 
adults can know that they are souls and can 
learn the value of their little moments of sil- 
ence in drawing upon their higher resources. 

If people in the middle period of life find 
that they require the book of a thinker to 
make them think, let them take it. But let 
them be sure that they use it rather to en- 
courage their own thinking than to mold them 
to its. 

Similarly the reading of a devotional book 
is not in itself devotion. It may be merely 
sentimental passivity. But it may serve as a 
needed aid to the spiritual and imaginative 
effort that should follow and accompany. 
Merely to read the book is no more than mere- 
ly to sit down to a table in lieu of positive 
eating. 

Our minds only become rigid, senile, incapa- 
ble, because we do not follow this threefold 
path. We live life-dry, starved. We think 
that exercise of the mind, or making it read, 
are giving it food. STUDENT 


The Two Poles of Chivalry 
TE Women’s Suffrage Movement is 
more closely linked with the question 
of chivalry than most women partici- 
pants imagine. If chivalry involved a duty 
and a special attitude on one side, so it did on 
the other. If man was to take his inspira- 
tion to deeds from the purity of the atmosphere 
around woman, it was the duty of woman to 
make the atmosphere. Joan of Arc could not 
make the man do the deed for the time, it 
was not in him. So she exceptionally took the 
sword and furnished both deed and atmos- 
phere. 

Some of the schools of thought of today 
make the woman but a slightly differentiated 
man; or vice versa. Others draw the line 
deep and say that by woman the world must 
be saved. It must— and also by man. But 
each element must "save" the other by be- 
coming fully itself. It is the woman's raised 
and lived ideal of intensified womanhood that 
will awaken manhood and the deed-doer in 
the man. And it is the man's raised and lived 
ideals of manly action that will awaken wo- 
manhood in the woman. "Then they will learn 
their inter-relation and interaction, and under- 
stand what chivalry was in its highest and what 
sex really means in the world. Some people 
cannot distinguish sex from sexuality. C. 
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UDDHISM is a much older religion than 
Christianity, and numbers more adherents. 

The last Buddha died in 543 в.с. This Bud- 

dha was Gautama, that latest of a series of World- 
Saviors who appear at Jong intervals to lead men 
back to the “Good Law” and the ways of Light. 
When Gautama S’akyamuni came, the ancient Ary- 
an Hindüism, child of the still more ancient Lemuro- 
Atlantean Wisdom, had been greatly perverted and 
its teachers were discouraged and often incompetent. 
This Messiah therefore came to teach anew the 
great eternal Divine Law, the Heart-Doctrine, Com- 
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passion, without which there can be neither wisdom 
nor welfare for mankind. Like Jesus, he had his 
esoteric teachings, given only to his pledged disciples, 
in which he rectified the errors of the day. In his 
public teachings he insisted chiefly on the cardinal 
doctrine of Compassion and, though his esoteric 
teachings have been lost to the public during the 
dark ages, that central doctrine has continued to be 
the light of many millions of Eastern humanity 
notwithstanding the sects into which Buddhism, 
like other religions, has become divided. 

Н. P. Blavatsky used both Buddhism and Hindü- 
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ism as channels for familiarizing the Western world 
with the teachings of the ancient Wisdom-Religion. 
For one thing, it was necessary to give Christians 
a side-light into some religion other than their own; 
for another, the pure unsectarian Buddhism is, in 
certain respects, nearer to the original teachings 
than most other religions. 

There are many relics of the great days of Bud- 
dhist architecture in India and neighboring coun- 
tries; but there are also many far more ancient 
monuments, cave-temples, etc, wrongly attributed to 
Buddhism by archaeologists. H. T. E. 
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The Psychology of Narcotics 

N article in a popular contemporary 

monthly, by an eminent medical authority 

who makes the nervous system his speci- 
ality, tries to explain to the public the action 
of narcotic drugs. There is quite a philo- 
sophic analysis of human nature which might 
have been extracted from a Theosophic man- 
ual. Brain, mind, and self are given their true 
relations. But then follows the extraordinary 
contention that the narcotics — morphine, co- 
caine, hashish and some others — do not affect 
the first or second member of the trinity, but 
the third, the purely immaterial! 

The brain, says the writer, does not itself 
think any more than a violin itself makes 
music, or a pen the thoughts it records. It 
is the instrument of thought or rather of the 
thinker. ^ No instrument ever does anything 
itself, however used.” Brain is the instru- 
ment of the independent mind. 

But the mind itself is guided as to what it 
shall do in or with the brain, by the Self — 
which the doctor mistakenly identifies with the 
will. “Тһе real Self in us is as far superior 
to the mind as mind is superior to the brain.” 

All this goes very well. But now comes the 
rest of the contention, “that drugs no more 
affect the brain than insanity itself does — 
that is, not at all!” 

The reader is referred to a published inves- 
tigation of eight brains made by an English 
anatomist. Six of these were brains of luna- 
tics. The anatomist remarks: 


that he was convinced from a lengthy experience in 
the pathological laboratory attached to the Rainhill 
Asylum, that in such lunatics all the microscopic 
methods at our disposal wil} fail to disclose changes, 
either in the nerve cells or fibers, which we can 
refer to their altered mental condition. 


From this unproved assumption “that in- 
sanity neither affects nor deranges the brain 
structurally " both the anatomist and the writ- 
er of the article advance to the inference that 
drugs do not. 

Neither, thinks the latter, do drugs affect 
the mind; for it can often reason clearly, talk 
brilliantly, and thoroughly comprehend the in- 
jury being done by the habit it is powerless 
to stop. It follows therefore that it is the 
Self alone, the Will, which is poisoned or 
“ dethroned ” by drugs. 

Confusions run all through the argument. 
Will is not identical with the Self; it should 
be the Self's working agent. But man permits 
will to be seized and used by any strong desire, 
which thus sets in motion the necessary means 
for its own gratification. 

The drugs do not dethrone or divorce the 
Self or affect it in any way. They carry 
mind, desire, and body, further and further 
from the Self's control. The Self is self- 
conscious spirit. The drugs are material, and 
their action — which £s on the brain and nerv- 
ous system — thus indirectly but effectively in- 
cludes the mind, clouding it, pulling it down 
below the reach of the watching Self, that is, 
blotting out in it true self-consciousness. Опсе 
out of reach of the Self, it is entirely the 


slave of desire and of the nervous condition. 
It can perceive the degradation, but, once di- 
vorced from Self, it cannot get at the will. 
The personal will is now wholly in the hands 
of the desire. In the ideally opposite con- 
dition it is wholly "offered up" to the spirit- 
ual Self. 

Mind is not, however, directly affected by 
the drugs. As a thinker, it may not be affected 
at all; it may see the whole situation quite 
clearly. But it may be so affected by the in- 
tensity of the desire as actually to produce ar- 
guments — sometimes very subtle ones — in 
favor of drug-taking. 

That the microscope and scalpel reveal no 
nerve changes in insanity and the drug habit, 
proves nothing except that they are not fine 
enough instruments. The telescope would 
show nothing if helium or any of a dozen 
other elements disappeared from the photo- 
sphere of the sun. It is not the right instru- 
ment for that; the spectroscope is necessary. 
We have not yet anything corresponding with 
which to investigate subtle nerve changes. 

The body has a consciousness of its own and 
a natural desire for the feeling of well-being. 
Narcotic drugs gratify this desire in a pe- 
culiarly subtle and complete manner; and they 
do it by a physico-chemical action. When the 
sensuous action of the drug is over in a few 
hours, the physical uneasiness or even pain 


` that remains from the poisoning, irritates the 
normal desire for the sense of well-being to. 


an extreme point. Another dose is taken and 
the program goes on. The result soon is that 
this fed and ever stimulated desire grows out 
of any normal proportion, becomes a con- 
Scious entity on its own account, dominates 
or replaces all other desires, and reduces the 
poor body to a mere instrument for its own 
gratification. "The instrument naturally has 
now but a few ever increasingly miserable 
years before it. But the desire grows always 
and even makes for itself an etheric body in 
which it continues to exist after the physical 
body is dead — a very evil presence in the 
astral world, now impelled to try to 'gratify 
itself by means of the organisms of living 
persons who are just beginning to flirt with 
narcotics. Such is the teaching of Theosophy, 
and it is an explanation of the occasional fate 
of mediums and the occasional sudden lapse 
of certain weak natures into the full narcotic 
habit. They had been opening the door a 
little way “ just to see how it felt." M. R. C. S. 


Germs From Moon and Sun : 

OW is the earth supported in space? 

It rests on the shoulders of Atlas. The 

answer is perfectly satisfactory until, 
in some illuminated moment, it occurs to you 
that Atlas himself requires some support. On 
being assured that he stands on the back of a 
tortoise, all doubts and speculations are re- 
solved in pleasing finality. 

Where does or did life come from? Whence 
the original life germs on our planet? Nearly 
a century ago an astronomer suggested that 
they got here somehow from the moon — 
which may not have been a bad guess, for 


the moon, science notwithstanding, is older 
than the earth, and her parent. But he went 
no further and never speculated how they got 
on the moon. 

The question will not sleep, and now there 
are two answers of which both may in prin- 
ciple be right. One is that life arose “ spon- 
taneously," by "spontaneous generation," an 
answer coming mainly now from Mr. Butler 
Burke and Dr. Charlton Bastian. The other 
is a reincarnation of the older answer, that 
life came here from the sun or an older planet. 
But this seems still to need the first one, for 
how came it into being on the sun? 

The spontaneous generation hypothesis, as 
it stands, is as deadly a block to further 
mental action as that of special creation out 
of nothing. We had better go back of it and 
say that there is nothing in the universe, no 
atom and no sub-atom of whatever minute- 
ness, that is not alive already. It is but our 
arbitrary system of terminology that calls them 
alive only when their livingness has reached 


` a certain point. That which wakes them from 


the more negative or passive life to the active 
or positive, must be the vitalizing impact of 
the solar vibratory emanations. 

But there is no objection, either, to the view 
that life germs traverse space. Those that 
have reached, on one globe, a certain level of 
evolution, may pass to another in another or 
younger condition, for their next steps; and 
may help or accelerate the evolution of some 
of those of which that younger one consists 
or is the home. This occurred from the moon 
to the earth, according to Theosophy, after 
the latter was born to separate life. 

Light is now known to exert an outward 
pressure from its source. If an emitted par- 
ticle from the sun be very small this outward 
push will be greater than the inward pull of 
gravitation. According to this law we are at 
every moment in receipt of a stream of nega- 
tively charged particles from the sun — іп 
their way, life germs. Any kind of germ 
known to biology would be instantly destroyed 
by the solar heat, though not by any degree 
of cold — even the intense cold of interstellar 
space. From the sun therefore no such germ 
as is known to us can come. But when we 
remember that the germ is itself a compound 
of still lower units, and they of others back 
to and doubtless beyond the electron: and 
that, unless we blind ourselves with a wrong 
use of the words “spontaneous generation,” 
all these are alive — the difficulty disappears. 

In this view, "spontaneous generation” con- 
sists in the aggregation of lower living units 
to make higher ones, the aggregation permit- 
ting of differentiation of function, the appear- 
ance of the antecedents of what in higher 
forms are organs. And the finer become our 
instruments of research, the lower is the level 
at which we find these elementary organs. We 
are waiting upon the slowly perfecting instru- 
ments. It does not seem impossible that we 
may be receiving life germs from some one 
or all of the planets, notwithstanding their 
relatively low radiation pressure — even still 
from our neighbor the moon. STUDENT 
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Beech-Scale in Buckinghamshire 
pute ES, England 

— noted for its famous “ Burn- 

ham Beeches," and as a beech- 
growing county — is threatened with 
serious loss unless “ beech-scale” is 
eradicated. The disease is detected 
by a white fluffy powder which 
forms first on the bark. Unless this 
pest is promptly dealt with, it is 
stated, nearly all the trees in the 
county may be destroyed, thus leav- 
ing barren many beautiful wooded 
slopes of the Chiltern Hills, and de- 
priving the land of beeches (buchen) 
of all title to its name. 

Everything is periodic, and one 
cannot expect beech-groves to be 
eternal more than other things. Per- 
haps, when their life-cycle comes to 
an end, the waning vitality hands 
them over a prey to invading para- 
sites; perhaps an undue corruption 
of the vital atmosphere of Nature 
hastens an untimely decay. But 
these epidemics—the scales in plants, 
the diseases in live-stock, the influ- 
enza in man — are becoming serious 
menaces to our prosperity, and stand 
as continual adverse comments on our 
mastery of the science of life. 

Nature is long-suffering and restores 
to man the health he has abused; yet in 
time even her store of health may become 
exhausted and she may succumb to ad- 
verse influences from prolonged abuse of 
the laws of health. The insect causing the 
scale is alive and intelligent, but modern 
science is unable to tell us whence comes 
its being. What ensouls this organism? 

Man, by his thoughts and emotions, is thc 
creator of psychic entities which find their or- 
ganic expression in such devouring creatures. 
'The ancients recognized the interdependence 
of moral health in man and physical health in 
Nature; but they did not regard this as regu- 
lated by the decisions of a punishing and 
rewarding Creator; they saw in it the work- 
ing of natural law. And what we regard as 
their " propitiating of gods " was, in its origin 
at least, a ceremonial by which they sought to 
undo by good thoughts the harm caused by 
evil thoughts. STUDENT 


The “Eagle” Owl 
HIS bold majestic bird is classed among 
that genus of the family of Owls dis- 
tinguished by the appellation “ Eared,” 
though in reality the so-called “ ear-tufts ” on 
the head have no connexion with the sense 
of hearing; for the ears of owls, like those of 
every other bitd, are situated just behind the 
eye. From his appearance one would judge 
him to be larger than the golden eagle, but 
his illusive size is due to fluffy and outstanding 
plumage, for he turns the scale at just a 
quarter of the eagle’s weight. 
His color scheme is striking and harmoni- 
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THE “EAGLE OWL” 


GOD IS LAW 


Teanyson 


HE sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains— 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns? 
Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 
God is law, say the wise; O Soul, and let us rejoice, 
For if He thunder by law the thunder is yet His voice. 
And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot see; 
But if we could see and hear, this Vision—were it not He? 


ous, consisting of dark bars of brown with 
speckles of deep black, upon a background of 
yellow-tinted brown. The powerful beak and 
talons look like ebony and the great eyeballs 
blaze with radiant orange as he fiercely glares 
upon you from his perch. Each feather has 
a fringe of downy filaments, so that the beat- 
ing of his wings is muffled into perfect silence; 
and as he floats down the dim avenues of 
pines, his progress is as noiseless as a drifting 
cloud. 

His range is quite extensive, for he may be 
met with in the Scandinavian forests and in 
Russia, and as far south as Italy and Turkey. 

The eagle owl subsists on partridges and 
hares, and sometimes even fawns of stag and 
reindeer; and there are doubtless many of the 
lesser mammals roaming the woodlands in the 
night whose blood runs chill when the deep 
long-drawn “ Boo-Boo” of this owl is echoed 
through the forest glades. 

The eagle owl soon reconciles himse!f to 
life behind the bars and even rears his family 


of three gray, down-clad nestlings in his pris- . 


on home; but captive owls must of necessity 
suffer many privations though their keepers 
do their best to be considerate and kind. The 
owner of a private zoological collection once 


showed his pair of owls to a natural- 
ist. The birds enjoyed an ample 
space for flight, food was abundant, 
perches were convenient, and the 
light not too intense, and yet the 
birds appeared dissatisfied. The vis- 
itor induced his host to shoot a load 
of sand into the aviary and in a trice 
the moping owls flew down with 
manifest delight, and, like two com- 
mon barn door fowls, began to tum- 
ble and roll and fluff their feathers 
in the first sand bath they had had 
since they were committed to their 
cage. STUDENT 


Anti-Vivisection in Paris 
HE Paris Anti-Vivisection So- 
ciety numbers 15,000 members . 
and has thirty deputies in Par- 
liament. At a recent meeting it 
passed three resolutions: to make it 
a penal offense to steal dogs on 
public highways; to reorganize the 
Fourriére, or home for stray animals ; 
and to suppress vivisection experi- 
ments in primary and secondary in- 
struction. zn 
When the question of vivisection 
in higher education was discussed, some 
doctors argued it could not be entirely 
dispensed with. If that be so, it is time 
the curriculum was reformed. Medicine 
teaches the use of nature, not its abuse. 
Even though some devotees of these 
practices may be sincere in their devotion 
to science, it must be recognized that no 
cult, scientific or religious, has the right 
to assert its peculiar claims to the point of 
outraging people's general sense of what 
is right and fitting. France has evidently not 
thrown off a religious tyranny only to fall 
under the yoke of a scientific dogmatism 
claiming special privileges and exemptions in 
the names of mercy and enlightenment. Е. 


Fire Protection in San Bernardino Reserve 
N the San Bernardino Forest Reserve the 
Forestry Service is constructing twenty- 
three miles of fire-breaks from Cajon Pass 
eastward to the Yucaipe Valley. A telephone 
line 45 miles long is also being laid to connect 
the rangers, and a number of settlers will be 
allowed to come on the line to help to protect. 


Cotton Growing in Nigeria 
IGERIA has prospects before it as a 
producer of cotton for export and 
manufacture abroad. The natives al- 
ready grow cotton for their own spinning and 
weaving, and it is thought that a quality equal 
to American “ middling” could be grown on 
a large scale for raw export. "Though the 
state of the country will not yet allow of plan- 
tations managed by Europeans with native 
wage-labor, it would be feasible for capital- 
ists to promote native plantations and set up 
local markets for the raw material. T. 
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Purification 


The world needs more impersonal men and women 
who will bend all their efforts to restore the divine 
ideals, so that out of the present disorder and unrest 
perfect order and peace shal] result. 


HESE are the words of Katherine 
Tingley, and turn where you will in the 
teachings of Madame Blavatsky you 

will find the same note struck, always this put- 
ting in its right place of the merely personal 
element in human life and character, the ne- 
cessity of its subjection to the purer, higher 
elements of our nature, the true Ego, or the 
Divinity of man. For as Katherine Tingley 
truly points out the DIVINITY OF MAN is the 
key the loss of which has kept the larger 
fields of human progress a terra incognita to 
the majority of men. The personal man is 
not the divine man, the Immortal Being which 
is our true Self; the personal man is the 
limited state of consciousness that causes us 
to feel ourselves as separate selves and to be 
selfish, vain, sensual and ignorant, the part of 
our nature in which sorrow inheres, the feel- 
ing of loneliness and desolation. It is the 
everyday consciousness of the majority of us. 

The Light of the Divine is thickly veiled in 
the personal consciousness, and man seeks sat- 
isfaction in material things, in what seems 
good to the eye, or the passing whim. But 
behind the personal consciousness which is in- 
separably connected with the animal con- 
sciousness, lies the Individual, the reincarn- 
ating Soul, and that is our real Self. 

Thus, to attain true progress we should not 
identify ourselves with the personal con- 
sciousness, but try to realize that '* the universe 
was evolved," man's personal nature included, 
“for the Soul’s experience," and that we 
might learn the nature of material existence 
and turn it to good account; not to allow the 
deceptions of the senses to turn us from our 
rightful place and purpose in the Divine plan, 
but to stand to our Divinity and subdue the 
lower forces by the power of Spiritual Will, 
our rightful heritage as Sons of God. Earth 
life is the plane of action, we need to be “ир 
and doing, with a heart for any fate." 

Purity means the state of being unmixed, 


and purification, the act of separating from. 


anything that is foreign to it. That gives us 
a hint of what our work is, does it not? In a 
sense we might describe purification as the 
Theosophic life, because it is the process — 
Theosophically speaking — by which man be- 


‘comes the free spiritual Being he was before 


the reincarnating period began on Earth. It 
is the gradual withdrawing of interest and 
energy from the personal lower self and re- 
centering them upon the Central Heart which 
sustains all life; in short, the Divinity in 
Nature and Man. 

Man must realize that he himself is a God, 
before he can say his purification is complete, 
but such a state takes lives to accomplish. We 


are all in different stages of purification, and 
the more unselfish one is, the nearer he is 
to the goal. It is a state we need to work for 
daily, in the little things, and break the per- 
sonality on the wheel of düty and self-sacri- 
fice until life becomes a song, instead of a 
moan. Why? Because the personality, that 
thing of moods and desires, is the “ giant 
weed" that drains the nourishment from the 
garden of the Heart, wherefrom spring the 
glorious blooms of virtue that make fragrant 
human life. Sympathy and Love, the true 
brotherly feeling, will lead us into the right 
path, the path whereon “ Humanity " calls for 
all our energy and interest. 

Thus in time our whole life will be conse- 
crated to the service of our fellows, and puri- 
fication a joyous effort to gain further en- 
lightenment that we may better serve. E. I. W. 


The Value of Our Weaknesses 


Гг is generally held that knowledge of a 
man's weaknesses by his enemy is so 

much power in the hands of the latter, 
just as in time of war the knowledge of the 
weak places in a fortress gives power to the 
besieging forces. Granting all this, may not 
one's weaknesses be equally if not more valu- 
able to the one who possesses them — not val- 
uable in themselves, but in pointing out the 
steps that must be taken on the pathway of 
true progress? 

Correctness of judgment is in exact propor- 
tion to the ideal and wisdom of the one judg- 
ing, but when one comes into a knowledge of 
the fundamental doctrines of Theosophy he 
reaches a vantage point from which he can 
view with a clearer understanding the relative 
strength and weakness of his own character, 
and in degree, of those about him. 

We know that as we conquer weakness 
strength is attained, and but a little thought 
will show that out of our weaknesses we may 
forge our greatest opportunities for growth 
and development. 

In the realm of nature do we not see that 
all things representing strength and resist- 
ing power have been built up gradually, often 
through long ages, from fragile and infinitesi- 
mal forms of life? One may see a slender, 
pliable sapling struggle through tempest and 
heat into a firmly rooted, wide-spreading trce. 
Can the evolution of human character be any 
less than that of the so-called lower king- 
doms? It takes many trees several generations 
of men to reach their highest perfection. Is 
it then reasonable to believe that three score 
years and ten is sufficient time to fit the human 
soul for eternity — perfection? 

Theosophy's answer is that through aeons 
of incarnation man has been building, not only 
the body, but the character which distinguish- 
es him individually and collectively. In the 
material world all progress is made through the 
overcoming of obstacles or limitations, and in 
the evolution of the human soul how else can 
its growth be accomplished? 

Who is there that looking back over his pre- 
sent life, cannot cite many instances where, 
after perhaps many bitter experiences as the 
results of succumbing to weaknesses of char- 
acter, the doorway of a deeper knowledge has 
opened, once there has been the heroic deter- 
mination to rise above these weaknessses and 
conquer them? As is so beautifully said by 
Tennyson in In Memoriam: 


I held it truth with him who sings 

. To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things. 


But Theosophy teaches that our weaknesses 
must be conquered in this life, that the mere 
change called death cannot free us from their 
power. 'Thus it is that we must come back 
to earth again and again until, rising step by 
step on the ladder of our sins and failings, 
we stand at last free on the heights. Once a 
weakness or a fault is truly overcome, there- 
by is gained power for all time; for, as said 
in an ancient writing, "slain tigers cannot 
turn and rend you." 

The value of our weaknesses then lies in 
the lessons they provide for us and which we 
may learn through the endeavor to conquer 
and rise above them. We should learn, there- 
fore, that not the smallest defect in our char- 
acters is to be despised; for, if it is neglected 
or if we seek to avoid or conceal it, its roots 
will grow and obtain such firm hold that to 
dislodge it may take all our powers and all 
our strength, our very life's blood. Surely we 
can learn from those weaknesses that already 
have cost us so dear to meet and extirpate 
the evil when we first sense it. If we have 
the determination to face it stedfastly and the 
will to rise above it there will come out of 
the struggle the strength of conquest that shall 
make for the upbuilding, not only of our own 
characters, but of the whole human race. 

STUDENT 


The Theosophical Teaching Regarding 
Life 
T (the body) is like mother earth in that it 
is made up of an infinitesimal number of 
“lives.” Each of these lives is а sensitive 
point. Not only are there microbes, bacilli and 
bacteria, but these are composed of others, and the 
others of still more minute lives. These lives are 
not the cells of the body, but make up the cells, 
keeping ever within the limits assigned by evolu- 
tion to the сеї. . . . 

Опе of the mysteries of physical life is hidden 
among these "lives." "Their action, forced forward 
by the Life Energy — called Prana or Ліра — wilt 
explain active existence and physical death. They 
are divided into two classes, one the destroyers, 
the other the preservers, and these two war upon 
each other from birth until the destroyers win. In 
this struggle the Life Energy itself ends the contest 
because it is life that kills. This may seem hetero- 
dox, but in Theosophical philosophy it is held to 
be the fact. For, it is said, the infant lives because 
the combination of healthy organs is able to absorb 
the life all around it in space, and is put to sleep 
each day by the overpowering strength of the stream 
of life, since the preservers among the cells of the 
youthful body are not yet mastered by the other 
class. "These processes of going to sleep and waking 
again are simply and solely the restoring of the 
equilibrium in sleep and the action produced by 
disturbing it when awake. It may be compared with 
the arc-electric light wherein the brilliant arc of 
light at the point of resistance is the symbol of the 
waking active man. So in sleep we are again ab- 
sorbing and not resisting the Life Energy; when 
we wake we are throwing it off. But as it exists 
around us like an ocean. in which we swim, our 
power to throw it off is necessarily limited. Just 
when we wake we are in equilibrium as to our or- 
gans and life; when we fall asleep we are yet more 
full of life than in the morning; it has exhausted 
us; it finally kills the body. Such a contest could 
not be waged forever, since the whole solar system's 
weight is pitted against the power to resist focussed 
in one small human frame. — William О. Judge 


M A Y 


TH E TENTH 


DAWN 

HE Day breaks and once more 

We tread the Path of Life, 
Seeking always for we know not what 
And finding counterfeits of Pleasure and of Pain. 
Ruled by the pairs of Opposites, 
While with us walks Duty, : 
A bright presence we stubbornly will not see. 


Life is duty and duty is life, 

This the lesson we are here to learn, 

And until we set our feet upon the Path of Learning 
Life for us is but an aimless running to and fro 
An endless circle leading nowhere, the endless round 
Day by day, lashed by the whips of desire. 


Look up, not down, for looking up 

We rise to higher things, while looking down, 

The contrary is true. 

Welcome Duty as our guide and teacher, 

Follow her as best we may, and the most high Gods, 
Will help us on.— J. H. Kummer 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J, Н. Fussell 


Js 
Q Ы I have repeatedly heard it said 
. uestion that Theosophy is a message of 
hope to the discouraged. What more can it give 
than Christianity, which teaches that Christ is the 
savior of mankind? 


Answer Now what is the meaning of 

this discouragement, and how 
shall we come at the very beginning and seed 
of it? I am discouraged, you say, the long 
record of my failings rises up against me and 
howls and clamors in my mind. This and that 
old act of mine shout and shout at me and 
give me no peace— this and that failure to 
act when action was needed. I was weak and 
I shall be again; I have tried and I continually 
fail; this engine of me will not run on the 
tracks; the rails will not keep it; it is inces- 
santly astray here and there, over this embank- 
ment, crashing into that obstacle. Or perhaps 
— death will come to me, and how can I be 
assured of the afterworld; ог. І shall be found 
out, and how can I retain the respect of my 
fellows? 

Or again: I must guard myself against 
poverty, or hunt for riches. I must get the 
better of this man, or outshine that one. J 
must get what I want. I— but what has 
become of the world, that it does not bow 
down and worship? 

But the Universe and the great Law will 
not be treated so, to have one tiny cell of 
their being exalt itself and swell up into a 
kind of cancer. The knife shall be used on 
you presently, that is, the pain of discourage- 
ment will come. Whether you lose sleep by 
fretting over your personal store of sins, or 
by planning your advance and greatness, dis- 
couragement will come, for the Universe will 
not tolerate this insistence upon J. This is 
what the common order of discouragement 
means, that you have gone to the length of 
your tether with the Law, in heaping loads 
of consideration upon self. Your ego has out- 
grown the capacity of your cosmos. It is a 
poor thing, too; a center for all aches and 
fears and the source of them; whatever work 
you do for it, leads ultimately to discourage- 
ment, even if not until after years or lives. 

Now, that “Christ was the savior of the 
world," is always interpreted, was my savior. 
'This business of being saved has always to do 


with oneself. When J am discouraged, sick 
with my million failures, it is mighty comfort- 
ing to ME to know that J am still “ saved." 
The cause of my discouragement was too much 
thought about J. Or, I failed to get the world- 
ly things I desired, by this salvation I am to 
get heavenly things. Never lose sight of that 
capital I; see how it dances through the mimd 
in search of salvation. What is the meaning 
of all this? А hair of the dog that bit you; 
the drunkard curing his headache with more 
whisky. Though you go contented to your 
dying day, ever so well assured of the safety 
of beloved 7, the old discouragement must re- 
turn some time, the stronger for all the com- 
placency with which you have nourished its 
roots. Where shall we find the real cure? 
In Theosophy, which directs us to compassion 
and the service of mankind. Just leave that 
aching I where it is; drop it, and think about 
the needs of the world. Go and do some work 
that will be of general use. Turn your eyes 
off self, and do service. Then you shall for- 
get altogether how discouragement stings and 
burns. 

So much for that sort of discouragement, 
but there are other sorts, the afflictions of no- 
bler souls. You have struggled so long to 
maintain your home, to protect your children 
from a drunken father or mother— Theosophy 
has infinite encouragement for уон. The Law 
which apportioned you these difficulties, had 
knowledge of your utter need of them. This 
warfare is given you that you. may gain from 
it the hero's strength for all time. For lack 
of this experience, perhaps, you were in- 
effective in a hundred lives. Remember those 
two grand teachings of Theosophy, Re- 
carnation and Karma, and measure the pre- 
sent life against the long ages of your past 
and future. It is not salvation that you need, 
but access to your own strength. 

The world, heaven knows, is in an evil case, 
crowded and packed with sorrows and de- 
gradation. Christ came to save it, we are 
told — yes; but from our heart of hearts 
the cry goes out, How of the millions that are 
not saved ? The drunkard who ‘died in his 
drink, the woman of the streets to whom no 
light or hope came? "They have gone to their 


озуп place and we cannot help them — but 


the long generations there are of them — the 
children that are born without any chance, 
and the millions more that are to be born. 
And the nations of the world going down from 
one generation to another with vice growing, 
the sins of the fathers multiplied in the chil- 
dren. Feel these things, see them and realize 
them, and the man shall insult you who tells 
you that the business of saving humanity was 
accomplished — nineteen hundred vears ago. 

It is a beautiful idea, this of the salvation 
of mankind through the incarnation of a div- 
ine being, and as true as it is beautiful. But 
we must not heap glamor around it until it has 
lost all its meaning. Salvation is an actual 
thing. It means the fallen choosing a better 
path, and gainiüg such insight and will, that 
that better path is followed. It means clean 
citv government, pure, generous, and patriotic 
national life; also physical health, sound intel- 
lect, wholesome and vivid imagination. Have 
we attained these things? We have not, and 
the world is not yet saved. 

But Theosophy shows that all down the 
ages divinity has been incarnating, not once, 
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but “whenever there was an insurrection of 
vice and injustice in the world,” to guide hu- 
manity through the direst stages of its path. It 
is not that there has been one great Teacher. or 
Savior, but a long line of them, and more and 
more shall come, and the world shall never be 
without its guides and shepherds. To be de- 
serted for nineteen hundred years, and from 
now on until the end of time — the thought is 
rank with discouragement. And with all the 
human genius and thought that have been giv- 
en to stemming the tide of evil, and so nearly 
in vain. What hope is there unless Theosophy 
is true, that there are new revelations and 
Teachers to come, and a divinity within man 
himself which only needs his conscious per- 
sonal aid to lift him to its own invulnerable 
status ? STUDENT 


К 


Answer II. Go where we will today, 

we find everywhere men and 

women struggling under a load of discourage- 

ment — and these not confined to one class, 

but in all, rich and poor, cultured and ignorant. 
What is the cause, and what the remedy? 

This condition has been fully recognized by 
our Teachers in the present Theosophical 
Movement, and it is іп part to remedy this 
condition that they have come, and that Theo- 
sophy is once more being given to the world. 
The causes for this condition reach back into 
the very dawn of history and human develop- 
ment. . It is one of the concomitant signs and 
results of the loss of man's heritage. It is 
the outgrowth, inevitable in the very nature of 
things, of man's losing the realization and the 
knowledge of his divinity as a soul, of his 
divine origin and destiny. 

It needs no argument, no demonstration, 
that discouragement is impossible to him who 
realizes his divinity, who has a knowledge of 
his own nature, that that nature is dual, that 
it is possible by virtue of inherent divinity to 
control the lower by the higher. 

As a contributory cause, due to the same 
lack of knowledge, unbrotherliness has become 
the rule of life, man set against his fellows, 
each one for himself. In the face of all this, 
in the face of conditions as they are in the 
world today, is it any wonder that men and 
women are discouraged? Is it not rather a 
wonder that humanity still struggles on. What 
explanation can there be save that there 1s 
deep down in man's heart unknown to him, 
and of which he is totally unconscious, a mem- 
ory or a knowledge of divinity, so that in 
spite of himself he struggles on. 

And the remedy? What remedy can there 
be save a revival of this knowledge, a re- 
awakening to the consciousness of divinity? 
And it is a part of the mission of Theosophy 
to bring about this reawakening, to sound again 
the keynote of truth that it may re-echo in 
the hearts of men. 

And then as a further hope, ап additional 
remedy, Theosophy teaches, not as a theory, 
but as a logical certainty and as a corollary 
to the teaching of man's divinity, that he is 
immortal, and as a further logical necessity 
that he reincarnates and is reborn again and 
again on earth; that his smallest act, his 
feeblest aspiration cannot fail of its effect, 
that he must reap inevitably the harvest of 
that which he has sown. STUDENT 
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A Divinity Professor on the 
Failure of the Christian Gospel 

LIVE with thrilling inter- 

est is the subject of the 

“Bampton Lecture” for 
1907, “The Reproach of the 
Gospel,” by the Rev. James H. 
F. Peile. The quotations are 
from a review in the London 
Spectator. 


“The influence of Christianity on mankind at 
large is, and has been, strangely disproportionate 
alike to its high claims and te the reasonable ex- 
pectation of those who saw its beginnings.” What 
is the cause and what the remedy? 


First let it be pointed out that this positive 
statement does not bear out the claim, so fre- 
quently made, that Christianity has been the 
light of the world, the guide of humanity 
through the ages. Professor Peile evidently 
does not think so, and he is in a post of great 
authority in the theological world. To con- 
tinue: 

Christianity has been believed; it has not been 
carried out. ` 

This all depends on what is meant by “ be- 
lieving.” Perhaps it has not been believed 
and that is why it has not been carried out. 

The great rnajority of mankind have for centuries 
done everything with the Moral Rule of the Gospel 
except obey it. They have read it aloud in their 
churches and their homes; they have enshrined it 
in a magnificent system of worship; they have 
glossed and commented it, till it bears a suspicious 
resemblance to the code which they find most profit- 
able. “The world," Bishop Westcott declared, “ рої 
into the Church in the fourth century, and we have 
never been able to get it out since.” 


Possibly the Bishop meant that we have not 
been able to get worldliness out of the Church, 
but his remark can be taken in another way. 
The lecturer goes on: 

The cunning Spirit of the World takes the fer- 
ment which worked such radical changes in the 
constitution of the human soul, and by inoculating 
Society at large with a very dilute and attenuated 
serum, secures for it a measure of immunity from 
violent and inconvenient attacks. The normal ex- 
perience, of the individual is a very mild and man- 
ageable form of the fever which consumed St. Paul. 


Religious revivals, we are told, have been 
moral and religious rather than dogmatic. 
They depend on the mind of the average man. 
“A World-faith can never spring from the 
travailing of self-conscious intellect.” A Chris- 
tian life is the only argument that unconverted 
Humanity will attend to, and “I think uncon- 
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verted Humanity is right.” If the Church is 
ever to convert the world, she must do so by 
example. 


Here one may pause to wonder whether it 
is the Christian gospel that regenerates hu- 
manity, or humanity that regenerates the Gos- 
pel. This is indeed a dilemma. It is usually 
solved by saying that what you call the Gospel 
is not the real Gospel; but I will show you 
the real Gospel and then you can regenerate 
yours. Let us see what the professor says 
about it. For the church 


the secret of success lies in “absolute unqualified 
obedience to Christ’s plain teaching as He spoke it. 
That teaching, as we find it in the Gospels, is a small 
body of positive precept; it seems to me perfectly 
clear in meaning, and almost wholly ethical, laying 
stress on character and on conduct as the necessary 
test of character.” 


So we are to go by the sayings attributed to 
Jesus in the four canonical Gospels. It is 
needless to say that those are what the Occi- 
dent has been fighting about ever since it knew 
of them. But both the Professor and his re- 
viewer qualify their statements so much as to 
render them practically nugatory. The for- 
mer says that we must have unqualified obe- 
dience to the precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount, but that they ате not all of general 
application. And the latter, while objecting 
that this is a serious qualification, says on his 
part that “it is at least possible that He 
(Jesus) meant his words, not as an absolute 
rule for any, but as an aim for all." 


All this is very vague and allows plenty of 
latitude. If the Church gets away from where 
it is and goes back to this, it will merely have 
gone all round a circle. The lecturer argues 
that unqualified obedience to the teachings jus- 


tifies war at times, and he takes to task those ` 


who, on the very same grounds, condemn war; 
and the reviewer argues on the latter side. 
Economic questions are discussed with the 
same uncertainty. 


The professor believes that we are on the 


verge of one more great religi- 
ous movement, perhaps the great- 
est the world has known. On 
the intellectual side it comes from 
Science, as a recognition of the 
unity of all life; on the social 
side, as a reaction from exagger- 
ated individualism; on the reli- 
gious side, as a quickened belief 
in “the brotherhood of all men 
in Christ" He thinks this will 
alter all social and economic conditions, but 
recognizes that it is useless to fight against 
conditions as long as the ideas of which they 
are the natural outcome still exist. He con- 
cludes: 


I believe the Miracle which alone can deliver us 
from the inexorable tyranny of economic laws is the 
influence of Christ upon Human character. 


Let us say the influence of the Christ-spirit, 
as proclaimed and manifested in all ages by 
many World-Saviors, which recalls forgetful 
man to a recollection of his own divinity, and 
reminds him that he is an immortal Soul and 
should live as befits an immortal Soul. That 


influence must proceed from the human heart. 


Jesus' words are of value, not because he said 
them, but because they are true. They relate 
to facts. He called attention, as did other 
Teachers, to the fact of man's latent Divinity 
and possibility of perfection. Let us seize 
that fact; how we came by the knowledge of 
it will then take its proper place in thought. 
So long as the influence known as Chris- 
tianity taught and acted upon this truth of 
man's divinity, it was justified in making high 
claims; but when “the world got into it," 
those claims were not justified, nor were they 
fulfilled. What we need to go back to is 
faith in our own nature. Other religions have 
had the same pure and lofty beginnings and 
have been in the same way overlaid by the 
results of man's perversity. Human evolution 
proceeds, during the present cycle at least, by 
successive revivals of the great Knowledge. 
And each time man learns more. When man 
emerges from the present cycle of darkness, 
he will not again make all the same mistakes; 
experience has taught him. Discriminating, 
he will recognize the great Teachers of life's 
myteries and duties, whether they be in the 
page of history or in contemporary life. 
Religion is one and eternal; the Christian 
presentation of it is by no means unique. 
Jesus may have been a Christ; but he was 
by no means the only one. STUDENT 
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LAST SUNDAY АТ ISIS THEATER 


Mr. Cranstone Woodhead Delivers an Address on 
" Spiritual Footprints ? 

R. C. Woodhead read an exceedingly 

interesting Address at Isis Theater, 


San Diego, last Sunday evening, which .. 


is reprinted nearly in extenso below. Some 
excellent musical selections were rendered by 
the Raja Yoga Quintet. OBSERVER 


In the book which is generally accepted as the 
father of all modern story books for boys and girls, 
viz. Robinson Crusoe, is a powerful description of 
the feelings of a man stranded for years on a desert 
island, thinking himself entirely alone and isolated, 
who suddenly comes upon the print of a naked 
human foot upon the sandy shore of his island 
prison. We have all read this book in our childhood, 
and none of us have doubted that {һе mark which 
was found upon the shore was an unmistakable proof 
that someone had been there. The man who made it 
had disappeared, but the form and appearance were 
such as to leave it beyond question that a human 
being had passed that way. 

And similarly when the modern student of the 
earth's history finds upon the surface of a piece 
of rock which he has split open the marks of the 
foot, with toes and claws, of some gigantic phe- 
historic lizard or bird, which walked upon the sand 
before it became solidified into rock, he knows that 
he is face to face with the impress of some long- 
forgotten animal which passed that way countless 
ages ago. 

The faculty of recognition in these cases is an 
intellectual power. By education and the reasoning 
power of the mind, informed by the senses, we are 
enabled to judge of the nature of that which has 
transpired. The Red Indian had this quality devel- 
oped to an extraordinary degree. "The displacement 


of a few twigs among the bushes, or of the pebbles ` 


on the ground, gave him an insight into the nature 
of what had transpired in the trackless woods, and 
often enabled him to judge how long ago these 
happenings had taken place. 

And so, in looking back into the past history of 
the world in which we live, we are able to recognize 
the footprints of the great ones of the earth. But 
the faculty which gives us this power of recognition, 
is not the same as,that of the geologist or the Red 
Indian. It comes from a higher source. 

In order to understand this more fully the student 
of Theosophy has to consider attentively the history 
of the past, not only as regards the outer effects 
or apparent facts of history, but also the more deeply 
hidden causes which produced those effects. 

In a recent address in the Isis Theater Katherine 
Tingley said: 

“If we go back into the far past, we realize that 
ages and ages before there was any outward mani- 
festation of religion, there was an absolute religion 
in the heart; that humanity then had its ideals, and 
that really religion was born of ideals, and theology 
born of religion, and fanaticism follows in sequence 
as a result of theology, as it is presented today. It 
is the digressions that we have from the old ideals 
of our ancestors, that lead us so far away from our 
ideals, so far away from any absolutely honest con- 
viction that man is divine. . . . Theosophy in bring- 
ing its message to the. world is endeavoring to re- 
awaken the divinity of man, to bring home to his 
mental consciousness the fact that he has a higher 
consciousness, and that knowledge must come from 
that Higher Self. It cannot come from ignorance; 


it cannot come from faith; but it must absolutely 
come from within." 

And so in looking back to trace the Spiritual 
Footprints of the past we must depend upon a higher 
faculty of recognition than the brain-mind alone. 
The once universal Wisdom-Religion of the Golden 
Age has well-nigh faded from man's remembrance. 
Ages of physical progress have resulted in a mater- 
ial prosperity, overshadowed by a black cloud of hu- 
nan pain and sorrow. The heart of humanity is 
wrung with every sort of doubt, dissension, want, 
suffering, and hunger. Whilst empires rise and fall, 
and science, trade and manufacture flourish, anarchy, 
crime and insanity continue to increase. The old 
ideals are lost and if recalled are too often derided. 

Yet the faculty of recognition of the real truth 
is always potentially present in the human heart. 
Deep down it may be found by him who diligently 
looks for it. The spirit of divinity is always there 
and may be recognized. It is not found in any belief 
or any creed or dogma. It is not alone discoverable 
by logic or argument. It is not shown by sentimental 
emotion. ]t is found in self-identification with all 
the sorrow of the world, with compassionate love 
which is without passion, with a heartfelt conscious- 
ness of all the evil which exists, combined with the 
knowledge — not the belief, but the knowledge, that 
there is a remedy. 

And this absolute knowledge that there is a remedy 
comes to the student of Theosophy as a divine in- 
spiration. It is from the heart-life of humanity that 
it comes, and it is this knowledge that enables a man 
to recognize the spiritual footprints of the past. It 
cannot be conveyed in words, and it retires from the 
smoky atmosphere of argument, criticism, conten- 
tion, doubt or disbelief; but it is there all the same 
and can be awakened by him who will difigently 
determine to pierce the darkness. ' 

And so in looking for spiritual footprints, we look 
for the traces of those who have had some know- 
ledge of those great ideals which may be compassed 
by the true student of human nature. We do not 
always find the history of these men written large 
upon the outer facts of the world's records. Some 
of them are scarcely known to the modern college 
student who thinks himself well informed. Yet they 
have had a powerful influence upon many an event 
which is a mystery to modern college professors, 
and their teaching has been the keynote of the high- 
est progressive thought of many an age, the history 
of which has come down to us embalmed simply 
in the outer records of popular movements, or the 
wars of kings and dynasties. 

The great world Teachers whose influence is his- 
torically known, have all left traces of their absolute 
knowledge of the divinity of man, and their attempt 
was to restore a knowledge of the lost ideals of the 
earlier ages. 

In the writings of Laotze, the predecessor of Con- 
fucius, he continually refers to the teachings of the 
ancients in this regard. Krishna, the Indian Teacher, 
who flourished about 5000 years ago, was a restorer 
of the ancient ideals; and 2500 years after him 
Gautama the Buddha did much to re-establish the 
purity of knowledge which the lapse of time had ob- 
scured. The religions of India, as descended from 
the times of these great Teachers, have now lost 
much of their original purity, but Indian literature 
abounds with a wealth of spiritual knowledge which 
is but little known in the West, and the future will 
restore much of it to the attention of Western stu- 
dents as time produces the desire for a more intimate 
acquaintance with these buried treasures of spiritual 
wisdom. 


In these days but little is known of the great seat 
of learning which existed at Alexandria for several 
centuries. Ammonius Sakkas lived between the sec- 
ond and third centuries of the Christian era in 
Alexandria, and was the founder of the Neo-Platonic 
school of the Philaletheians, or " Lovers of Truth." 
He was endowed with such prominent, almost divine 
goodness as to be called Theodidaktos, “the god- 
taught." Following him were Origen, Plotinus, 
Iamblichus, Porphyry, Hypatia, and many others who 
helped to make Alexandria one of the most justly 
renowned seats of learning that the world has evcr 
produced. This school of the Neo-Platonists was 
the ultimate effort of the Higher Intelligences to 
check the ever-increasing ignorant superstition and 
blind faith of the times. It was the last product of 
the true enlizhtenment of Greek philosophy, which 
was finally crushed and put to death by brute force 
— and then followed the dark ages. 

One of the most fortunate signs of the uprising 
of a wide knowledge of the truth about the ancients 
is the great interest which is now being taken every- 
where in archaeological discovery. It is gradually 
beginning to dawn upon the world that the centers 
of old civilizations were by no means so barbarous 
and inhuman as they have so often been misrepre- 
sented to be. Everywhere there are traces of a high 
philosophy, of much good-hearted and humanitarian 
feeling, of wise and just laws, and of noble and god- 
like ideals. In ancient Egypt there was at one time 
a dynasty of divine kings, whose administration was 
characterised by the most careful adjustment of the 
rights and well-being of the people, without distinc- 
tion of class or caste. The literature of ancient 
Egypt, such as the celebrated Book of the Dead, 
abounds with the loftiest teachings of man's divine 
origin and destiny. The same can be discovered in 
the teachings of the Mexican Quetzalcoatl, and the 
Persian Zarathustra. Their doctrines were the same 
as those of the Sages of India and China, and all 
are derived from a Wisdom of a stil] more ancient 
date, the origin of which is lost in the mists of 
hoary antiquity. 

Turning now to more modern times, there have 
always been those (though few and far between, as 
compared with the countless millions of unthinking 
humanity), who have passed on the words of truth 
down the ages. 

Take, for instance, the German mystic Jakob 
Boehme, who lived at the end of the 16th century. 
In his boyhood he was a common shepherd, and 
became an apprentice to a poor shoemaker. He had 
a constitution which is most rare, one of those fine 
natures whose material envelope impedes in no way 
the direct intercommunication between the intellect- 
ual and the spiritual Ego. His writings have had an 
enormous influence upon the spiritual progress of 
medieval Europe. “ Мап must acknowledge,” he 
writes, “that his knowledge is not his own, but from 
God, who manifests the ideas of Wisdom to the 
Soul of man, in what measure he pleases.” Of this 
statement of Boehme Mme. Blavatsky writes as 
follows: 

“Had this great Theosophist mastered the Wis- 
dom-Religion he would have expressed it otherwise. 
He would have known that the ‘god’ who spoke 
through his poor uncultured and untrained brain 
was his own divine Ego, the omniscient deity within 
himself, and that what that deity gave out, was not 
in ‘what measure he pleased,’ but in the measure 
of the capacities of the mortal and temporary dwell- 
ing 1T informed.” 

During the Middie Ages there were others also 
who have played an important part behind the 
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scenes. Of these we might cite Rosenkranz, the 
founder of the Rosicrucians, Roger Bacon, Para- 
celsus, and Count St. Germain. 

Coming down to more recent times, the Teacher 
whose name will go down to posterity as the one 
who restored to the Western world the knowledge 
of the ancient spiritual ideals, is H. P. Blavatsky. 
Her gigantic work, although only recently begun, 
has already had a world-wide influence, and it is 
surely being recognized as supplying the needs of 
the present age. Its claim for recognition rests upon 
two aspects of Truth. Firstly, it is intellectually and 
historically true, supplying the much needed link in 
the mental purview of existing things; but princi- 
pally is appeals to the heart-life of humanity, to long- 
buried and slumbering but.now awakening ideals, 


itual footprints thus expresses it in his well-known 
Psalm of Life: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let'us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


the past than into the future? This old min- 
er’s clairvoyance is of the useful sort, and 
such does not visit the curious seeker after 
“curious powers.” H. 


A Friend of Children 

HE Rev. Benjamin Waugh, Founder of 

the (British) National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, who 

has recently died, was the first to convince the 
public that cruelty and neglect were wide- 
spread, and induce them to sanction the vio- 
lation of home privacy when events rendered 
that necessary in the cause of protection. His 
work was unsectarian, and its value cannot be 
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THE U. S. FLEET AS SEEN FROM POINT. LOMA, AT NIGHT, ON APRIL 16 
The moonlit waters of the bay and the illuminated warships producę a fairylike effect 


which dwell at the root of existence and give the 
impetus to every motive of thought and action which 
is noble and true and worthy of acceptance. 

In looking back upon the history of races and of 
nations, it is plain to see that the times when a 
step forward has been taken in spiritual progress 
are not by any means those which are identified with 
the times of apparent ease and outward prosperity. 
They have been the times of stress and strain, of 
much searching of heart, and of a painful and ard- 
uous reaching forth towards new ideals and new 
freedom. The spirit which led the Pilgrim Fathers 
to leave their native land and cut asunder all the 
ties of home and kindred in search of freedom and 
progress; the spirit which led the United States to 
proclaim their independence and base their ideals 
upon their wonderful Constitution; could only suc- 
ceed through the grim determination of noble ideal- 
ists to carry out that measure of transcendent optim- 
ism which the progress of the age had opened to 
their inner urge. 

There is a simple little classic poem of one of our 
great American poets which will remain in the 
memory of man when many a more pretentious 
effort is forgotten. Longfellow in speaking of spir- 


A Miner who "Smelt Danger" 

HE papers report that workmen, dig- 
ging a tunnel in Santa Ana Cañon, 
were saved from being buried in a land- 

slide by a warning from an old miner, known 
as " Dad," who shouted that there was going 
to be a landslide, as he “ felt it in his bones." 
The men ran, and in a few seconds came 
the slide of hundreds of tons of earth and 
rock. 

Animals are also able to detect danger and 
avoid it in a similar way. In man the sense 
is masked by the activity of his mind, and also 
dulled by lack of use. This faculty may be 
unusual, but it is not wonderful; for we have 
not the least idea how the mind perceives 
things through the five ordinary senses. In 
fact science does not know what the mind is. 
Yet, if this mysterious dweller in the body 
can utilize the pictures on the retina and the 
vibrations in the ear, and turn them into 


meaning, why can it not do other strange 


things? Again, why is it easier to look into 


overestimated, it being entirely free from the 
admixture of spurious motives or officiousness. 
He is chiefly responsible for the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, which included the provision 
that magistrates might take the evidence of 
children too young to understand the nature of 
an oath. In 1889 was passed the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children Act, and the Society 
reccived a charter of incorporation in 1895. T. 


A Veteran Pianoforte Maker 
USIC lovers will be interested in John 
Brinsmead (England), whose name is 
a household word among pianists, and 
who very recently died at the age of 93. His 
wife died a few weeks before, and last June 
they celebrated their golden wedding, receiv- 
ing the congratulations of the King and Queen 
as one of the oldest couples in the kingdom. 
He attributed his long life to a love of fresh 
air and exercise. Many of the most important 
improvements in the modern pianoforte are 
the result of his inventive genius. T. 
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The Spirit of the German Renaissance in Art 
T is impossible to grasp the spirit of the 
German Renaissance without some know- 
ledge of the life and art of Albrecht 
Dürer, for although it was contemporaneous 
with the period of the Renaissance in Italy, it 
was not wholly like it in spirit. 

Dürer was born in Nuremberg in 1471, six 
years earlier than Titian, twelve only before 
Raphael. Caxton had not begun his great 
work in England, and моой-еп- 
graving, of which art-craft we mod- 
erns still acknowledge Dürer to be 
the great exponent and teacher, had 
been invented but a decade at Dür- 
er's birth. The picture (see illus- 
tration, “ Portrait of Albrecht Dur- 
er by Himself ") tells the story of 
the inner qualities that distinguished 
"Юӣгег'ѕ art— dignity even to the 
point of seriousness, sometimes sad- 
ness; a great tenderness coupled 
with the depth that is and can be 
born only of the meditative quality 
in one's nature; a great sweetness 
and sincerity; the capacity for 
complete intellectual and technical 
grasp of a science or art; an un- 
usual capacity for discipline and 
effort; an abiding trust in the ideal. 

This stands as one of the best 
known among all the world’s great 
portraits, and one that can be stud- 
ied and loved and learned from, to 
almost better advantage than any 
other. What a world is revealed 
by the hand, its sensitive, mobile 
fingers foiled — balanced, rather — 
by the strong, large, steady, thumb! 
How much of inner dignity ex- 
presses itself in pose of head and 
“ set" of shoulders, and that it was 
not an idealized portrait his con- 
temporaries state. They also tell 
us that while the life in his native 
city had in his day many harsh and 
jealous aspects, Dürer stood out 
above these in singular freedom, 


distinguished from his fellow-citizens 
also by the stately beauty of his aspect 
and the rich elegagce of his attire. 
Every reader will be familiar with the 
portrait in which he has represented himself at this 
middle period of life — the nobly formed oval coun- 
tenance, with the short beard, the long curled locks 
flowing over either shoulder, the upright brow, the 
stedfast penetrating gaze of the large, perfectly cut 
eyes. 


Dürer's father was a master goldsmith of 
the city of Nuremburg (and of goldsmithing 
wood-engraving was technically a develop- 
ment) and the young Albrecht, the second of 
his father’s eighteen children, early learned the 
goldsmith's craft. Не tells us in his letters 
that his father, who loved him devotedly and 
early recognized his gifts, took great delight 
in teaching him. At fifteen he was apprenticed 
to the principal painter in Nuremberg and for 
some years worked with other apprentices at 
the business of “ turning out ” (a not inappro- 


priate term) religious paintings for churches 
or the private chapels of wealthy patrons. For- 
tunately he gained there considerable technical 
knowledge as a draughtsman, and there he also 
learned the then new art of wood-engraving. 
Then the Wanderlust seized him and his Wan- 
derjahre began, during which he visited many 
of the great studios of northern Europe and 
also those of Venice. | 

After his return Dürer began to paint in a 
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new way, for he had absorbed the best that 
Italy had to offer and the painstaking care 
with which he was accustomed to study is 
shown among other things in the careful cop- 
ies he made of the drawings of Mantegna. 
It was as a draughtsman that Dürer stood 
supreme, that rock and foundation stone upon 
which, if art be not builded, it will fall of 
its own clumsy weight sooner or later. His 
paintings were mostly portraits and devotional 
subjects, the greatest of the latter being Adam 
and Eve, the Ten Thousand Martyrs of Nico- 
media, a rich altar-piece of The Assumption 
of the Virgin containing portraits as accessory 
subjects (and which perished by fire), and 
another composition intended for an almshouse 
at Nuremberg, but which “is now one of the 
glories of the Belvedere in Vienna.” 


It was in the year when he painted the last. 
that Dürer brought out his three great wood- 
cut books in folio form. In some respects 
these are more wonderful than all his other 
works, and it is certainly true they occupied 
an absolutely unique position in their day. 
These, too, dealt of course with Biblical sub- 
jects. But consider the time in which Dürer 
lived: printing had only just been invented 
and Luther did not enter upon his real work 
until Dürer was a man of middle 
age and settled life; what else 
could he do? No "ecclesiastical 
brain" was Dürer's; the eyes of 
his portrait show us the soul of a 
mystic. It was not until after the 
appearance of these woodcut books 
that Dürer did his best work in 
pure draughtsmanship, first on cop- 
per, then by medium of the newly 
invented process of etching. 

Of the etchings and engravings 
of this artist those who know them 
best often say they feel least willing 
to speak.” So fine and large and 
free are they, there seems nothing 
to be said. Go into any of our large 
Art Academies or Galleries, how- 
ever, today, and you will find in 
the library-corner where photo- 
graphic reprints of the work of the 
great artists of all epochs are kept, 
one, two, possibly a group of, earn- 
est young students studying, per- 
haps copying, the masterly living 
lines of this artist. He knew form 
and could interpret it in a way to 
win for his works immortality in 
spite of their encasement within 
outworn theological subjects, be- 
cause he knew other things also. 

Like Leonardo, Dürer was pro- 
ficient in mathematics, particularly 
geometry and perspective, and on 
these and other subjects such as 
Fortification, Human  Proportion 
(de symmetria partium їп rectis 
formis humanorum corporum) he 
left published treatises. It is the 
broader view, the broader mind, 
that we feel in his priceless draw- 
ings, so conscientious in line, such 
a strange honesty do we feel all through them! 
What lessons they teach! How precious, how 
very precious, a legacy! STUDENT 


THE great art of the West is comprised in two 
periods, one of some three hundred years ending 
with the Christian era, one of a similar space of time 
dating from the crusades to the Reformation; the 
art of Japan lasts unbroken from the middle of 
the seventh century to the middle of the nineteenth, 
a duration of twelve hundred years. It ts the most 
prolonged art record in the world, and though it 
passed through many vicissitudes, it never lapsed, 
remaining always vigorous and true. At different 
times it expressed itself through different modes, 
sculpture, architecture, painting, decoration, and arts 
and crafts, and each in turn has served its purpose 
as a vehicle of expression for a passion for beauty 
that never failed. — R. A. Cram 
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LEAMING like threads of 
gold woven through the 
motley-colored web of 

European life during the great migrations, 
run evidences of the high esteem in which 
women were held by the North Europeans. 
Barbarians though they were, this and other 
evidences in their religion, their sacred rites, 
their laws and customs, all prove that they 
once drew inspiration directly from the foun- 
tain-head of that Spiritual Knowledge that 
fed with its living waters all the great civiliza- 
tions of gray antiquity, of ancient America, of 
Egypt, of India, and later of Greece and 
Rome. But they appear as broken fragments 
or distorted images of erstwhile truth, leading 
their adherents to error and barbarism, in- 
stead of onward to the divinity of human life. 
For example, brotherhood and freedom were 
the inalienable rights of all the Germanic 
tribes, and all were imbued with the dauntless 
warrior-spirit; it was as the marrow within 
their bones. The very word “ German " comes 
from an ancient source, and includes in its 
triune significance, “brother,” “ freeman,” and 
“warrior.” The highest glory of the ancient 
Herr-mann (g and h being interchangeable) 
or “free warrior” was to die fighting on the 
battlefield. Such a death meant union with 
the Celestial Maiden, the radiant Walkyrie 
who awaited him. The very eagerness, for it 
was more than courage, with which they met 
death, proves that the old warriors knew that 
it was but the entrance to a larger, freer life. 
Yet, heirs as they were of the grand Theo- 
sophy of the East, the cradle of the race 
whence they sprang, its symbology had well- 
nigh lost its spiritual significance. Brother- 
hood was understood only in its physical re- 
lation as the inviolable bond of the clan; the 
warrior was a fighter only with material brand 
and lance; and Walhalla was the celestial 
abode where earthly delights might be carried 
to extremes. One thread only of the ancient 
wisdom remained unbroken. In the reverence 


Mark ye, the Higher Law cannot be made manifest until there 


paid to pure womanhood, as the guardian of 
the Holy of Holies of human life, was the un- 
diminished memory of the old Temple life of 
the East, borne along through all the centuries 
of wandering. This living germ was the very 
kernel of the greatness of the North European 
peoples. It was the spark of the ancient wis- 
dom which kept them from sinking into utter 


LINKED FATES 
Lady Helen Forbes 
Sophie of Bavaria, Duchesse d' Alencon, perished in the fire 
at the Charity Bazaar, Paris, May 4th, 1897; Elizabeth of 
Bavaria, Empress of Austria, was assassinated at Geneva, 
September roth, 1898, as foretold by a gipsy. 
"WO sisters, fair and good, and from the cradle 
doomed, 
Who once in holy innocency roamed 
By quiet paths; then by the curse of royal race, 
Sprang from the lowlier to the highest place, 
And trod the Via Dolorosa one by one. 


Royal Sophia, Imperial Elizabeth 

Passed by the portals of a sudden death 

From sorrow-stricken life. Each sister in her fate 

Still walking hand in hand, as maids, they walked 
of late, | 

Ere yet the clouds of life eclipsed their morning's 
sun. 

The younger sister as of yore showed forth the way, 

And dying flame tongues of her fearful funeral pyre 

Lighted the bier where the sad Empress-mother lay. 

Heard they the gipsy-whisper: ‘‘ Beware of Steel 
and Fire"? ---Selected 


barbarism. It enabled them, in the end, horde 
of warring tribes that they were, to conquer 
the mighty civilization of ancient Rome, im- 
planting in the South the seeds of their own 
morality. 

Among the tribes of the North each hearth- 
stone was an altar-fire, a sacred shrine, pre- 
sided over by the wife and mother. It was 


is a spirit of absolute surrender to that Law — as when Jesus 
said “not my will but thine be donc." — Katherine Tingley 


The Women of Ancient Germania: 


her office to keep the fire 
perpetually burning upon the 
hearth, like the priestesses of 
old. United only by the frailest of fraternal 
bonds, electing chieftains by raising the most 
doughty warrior among them on their shields 
only if a common danger threatened several 


_ tribes, yet all Germanic peoples were as one 


in preserving the sanctity of the hearth-stone 
and in safeguarding the honor of women. 

There is something deeply mystical in the 
sanctity with which they regarded chastity. 
An insult to woman was considered an unpar- 
donable crime and punished by death. It was 
the inner purity and innocence that they held 
so sacred, and not its outward semblance only. 
The ancient laws provided that an injury com- 
mitted against a woman was to be atoned for 
by a much higher fine or wergeld than the 
same injury perpetrated against a man. Among 
the Alemanni and Bavarians it was double the 
amount, and among the Franks and Thurin- 
gians treble. 

No dowry went with a maiden upon her 
marriage; her virtue and her beauty were her 
only portion, and one accounted all-sufficient, 
except the sword which was presented by her 
father to the man she was about to wed, in 
token of his passing over to the husband of 
his daughter the right to guard and protect 
her. Upon the morning after the marriage 
the husband gave to the wife a gift of land. 
This “morning gift,” morgengabe, was the 
dower right of the woman, and nothing could 
deprive her of it. 

Young girls were reared in the seclusion of 
the home, and it was their duty to assist with 
its manifold crafts. They did not associate 
freely with men, appearing in their company 
only with their mother when they assisted in 
entettaining them as guests under the familv 
roof-tree. Thus safeguarded and protected, 
breathing the free, pure air of the forest, 
both matrons and maidens maintained the in- 
ner harmony of pure natures. By virtue of 
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the stainlessness of the inner sanctuary of 
their womanhood, they became intuitive to a 
remarkable degree, with the inherent right to 
stand at Nature’s shrine, the interpreter of her 
mysterious workings. By their clear insight 
they could often see the causes of disease and 
cure them; many could pierce the veil of the 
future and foretell coming events. 

While the free Germanic tribes acknowledged 
no leaders save in time of war, yet certain 
sacred spots, national hearthstones they might 
be called, did exercise a unifying influence 
. over them. These drew the tribes together in 
general convocation as their untamed spirit of 
freedom permitted no man to do. + 

They reared no fanes in .their holy 
groves, beside their charmed lakes, nor 
on their sacred mountain tops, but did 
reverence to the All-Father under the 
mighty vault of heaven, by the potent 
light of the moon, around a rude altar 
stone where a Priestess, famed for her 
prophetic wisdom, kept the fire burning. 
The sacred charm of such national 
hearth-stones was the real bond of unity 
among the tribes of Northern Europe. 

- From these sacred retreats, as history 
shows, issued the prophetic voices that 
warned. the Germanic peoples to cease 
warring among themselves and to unite 
against the common conqueror, Rome. 
For example, in the year 10 s.c. the 
valiant Roman general Drusus, at the 
head of an immense army, invaded the 
North to conquer the Germanic tribes. 
As he advanced he laid waste the coun- 
try with fire and sword. When he had 
pushed through the almost impenetrable 
Cheruscian forest, and had come to the 
River Elbe, a Priestess of giant stature 
appeared on the opposite bank, and with 
prophetic voice bade him to fly, as “ Fate 
had forbidden his passage through the 
land of the Cherusci.” Seized with ter- 
ror by the evil omen, Drusus fled and 
was shortly after killed by the falling of his 
horse. From the Cherusci arose the first great 
German hero, Armin, Arminius, or Herrmann 
as he is variously known. He first called the 
tribes of Lower Germany together by the fire 
of his patriotism and eloquence; and by their 
union they were enabled to achieve a great 
victory over the Romans under Varus in the 
Teutoburger forest. When, later, owing to 
the base treachery of her own father, Armin's 
beautiful and patriotic young wife, Thusnelda, 
was captured and carried to Rome, where 
loaded with chains she was made to walk in 
the triumphal procession of Germanicus, the 
son of the abhorred Drusus, although bearing 
the indignity with a queenly disdain that put 
to shame her captors, and the news reached 
the North, it struck the unifying blow. All 
the German tribes, even those farthest north, 
flocked to the leadership of Armin, to aid him 
in avenging the insult to the high-hearted and 
beloved Thusnelda. 

Cast in heroic mold, Germanic women played 
an important part in the history of Europe, 
when the whole continent was one vast theater 
of war. From time to time they loom up on 
the pages of history grand in the strength of 
their virtue or terrible in their power of evil. 
Christians though they later called themselves, 
in their vigor, and in their virtue, in the in- 
fluence that they wielded over the fate of na- 


tions, they were still pagan, the earthly coun- 
terparts of the celestial Walkyren. Yet great 
as their rôle in the past has been, а more 
splendid future awaits them. The ancient 
Wisdom-Religion, the true heritage of the 
Race, has been preserved throughout the ages 
of fierce human conflict, brought back to them 
again by Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, held as 
a sacred trust by William Q. Judge, and now 
re-lighted on many ancient hearth-stones of 
Northern Europe by Katherine Tingley. Who 
can say to what spiritual heroism the Wisdom- 
Religion, Theosophy, whose sacred fires it was 
once their mission to keep alight, will inspire 
them? A DAUGHTER OF GERMANIA 
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the citadel of the constitutional rights of the 
people. Before its stately portal stands a 
heroic. statue of Bismarék, “the Iron Chan- 
cellor" whose relentless hammer-strokes, old 
Teuton-smith that he was, more than any 
other force, welded the loosely jointed Federa- 
tion of German States into the mighty modern 
United German Empire. STUDENT TRAVELER 


Jottings and Doings 
(From a Student’s Note Book) 

T has been the custom in California to 
honor the explorers and pioneers who 
built up our great West by naming trees 

for them; but until recently these honors have 
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HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT AND BISMARCK MONUMENT — BERLIN 


s In Berlin, the Birthplace of 
German Unity Р 

ERLIN, the capital city of the German 
Empire, is a modern metropolis. Its 
historical significance belongs to our day 
and time, so to us it may lack some of the pic- 
turesqueness and romance that belong to the 
older cities. Yet it should not, for Berlin is 
the birthplace of German unity. The city that 
felt most keenly the shock of the Napoleonic 
victories and the humiliation of defeat, through 
whose gates the royal family of Prussia was 
forced to flee for their very lives, it stands 
today the capital and dominant city of the 
united German Empire. Modern it is in every 
sense of the word. No city in the world has 
grown so rapidly in the last four decades as 
Berlin, and this despite every conceivable nat- 
ural disadvantage. In it the national spirit 
had reincarnated, however, and to Berlin 
poured the flood of life of the awakened Fath- 
erland after the crowning of the King of 

Prussia as Emperor of the German Empire. 
Thus the long, beautifully straight streets 
of Berlin are adorned with magnificent modern 
buildings and monuments, all vibrant with 
memories of the recent past, when the fierce 
blast-fire of war made possible the beating 
together of the shards of a nation into an em- 
pire. Our illustration shows the noble pro- 
portions of the German Houses of Parliament, 


been bestowed only upon the fathers of the 
State, no mention having been made of the 
heroic women who camie to California in the 
early days and.certainly did their share in 
building up our golden commonwealth. Now, 
a movement has been inaugurated by which 
some of our giant California redwoods are to 
be dedicated to our women pioneers. We 
would suggest that beautiful as is the custom 
of dedicating these giant trees already thous- 
ands of years old to the memory of our 
pioneer women, the project should be so 
enlarged as to include the planting of trees 
in their honor as well. It is a custom carry- 
ing with it much of the mystic beauty and 
wisdom of ancient days and deserves to be 
more general. 


Ir was considered something of an innova- 
tion when a young woman, a lawyer, was ap- 
pointed as assistant-counsel to the commission 
for the revision of the charter of New York 
City, just now concluding its work. However, 
this young woman has more than justified the 
wisdom of those who appointed her. She is 
already known as a successful lawyer and has 
won some fame as a legal writer. From the 
New York Law School, from which she grad- 
uated after receiving her degree from Vassar, 
she passed out at the head of a class compris- 
ing ninety-nine. men and eleven women. 
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A TELEPHOTO VIEW OF THE U. S. FLEET FROM POINT LOMA 


The Fleet is lying at anchor in the outer Bay off Coronado, and is distant about five or six miles from Point Loma 
The mountains of Mexico show up clearly in the background. 


Greetings to the United States Fleet 

ROM the shores of Lomaland the Pacific 

Ocean stretched like a great shield of 

silver, in the early morning. The wind 
was resting in the caves, only the snow-white 
breakers rolled in at measured intervals, car- 
rying the mighty music of the deep. It rose 
and fell; it lulled away into silence. These 
were moments of éxpectancy. 

The Rája Yoga boys and girls were watch- 
ing the sea. There! They are coming! Just 
around the point, pillars of smoke are rising 
from steaming vessels. Now, ship after ship 
floats stately and silently in.on the broad plain, 

but its shining smoothness is not ruffled. The 

smoke forms itself into a background; it 
moves, it curls and floats like a living veil, 
hiding some mystic unknown land — but from 
‘this side shines the searchlight of the early 
morning sun, 

What a picture! А fleet of American war- 
ships! Great majestic vessels, all white, the 
sign of peace, on a cruise around the world, 
paying friendly visits to many great nations 
on their way. 

The Raja Yoga boys and girls waved their 
flags and cheered from where they stood high 
on the balcony of the Aryan Temple. All the 
glowing feelings of Peace and Brotherhood, 
all the patriotic enthusiasm in their young 
heart, all the love which they bore to the 
many nations which they represented, they 
sent with those cheers for the American fleet 
going around the world. 

Their imagination pictured great things, as 
they watched the stately ships. To them it 
was a noble enterprise like the adventures in 
old days of knighthood. This was a hero 
fleet, going on a crusade to break down the 
walls of unfriendliness which had been raised 
between the nations, and show them that they 
were brothers. They were on a crusade 
against all that was cruel, evil and unjust in 
the world. 

The cheers they sent out were not empty 


sounds; the enthusiasm of young America 
with its grand constitution, found its vent, 
floating on the rays of the morning sun out to 
the ships of war. The great flagship saluted 
back — the ships understood, of that the child- 
ren were sure. | 

The Rája Yoga children had greatly anti- 
cipated this visit. What would they give? 
What should they themselves like best, if they 
had been out on the sea for many months? 
Why, they would like to see the spring dawn- 
ing over the land, the well-known flowers 
peeping from the ground. То their minds 
the answer lay plain before them when they 
roamed over the hills now decked in their 
spring array of purple, yellow and white. 
Flowers grown in this spot of Brotherhood 
and Peace should be sent to the ships of War. 

Now, had the men of the navy seen this 
picture, their hearts would have kept warm 
for a long time. Children great and small 
would help picking flowers. Such merry 
crowds that trooped off to spread over the 
hills, you never saw! Such happy groups 
coming back home to empty their baskets of 
fragrant nature-messengers! — and off they 
flew again, like bees gathering honey. The 
boys! Not more than one little cotton-tail 
rabbit found its way to their collection of pets! 
Not a single horned toad, no lizards, no trap- 
door spiders or any other curious pets could 
lure them away from their one interest — 
flowers for the men on the fleet. They picked 
daisies, sea-dahlias, tidytips, sunshine, wild 
hyacinths, red Indian paintbrush, clematis, 
sage, yerba santa and other flowers, which 
were not considered too delicate to share the 
life on a battleship. 

But here is the sweetest picture of all, a 
group of little babies, guided by their loving 
godmother. Could but the sailors have heard 
their baby-prattle as they toddled about gath- 
ering flowers for them, and seen their shining 
eyes when they came with their cart all full! 
The heart-messages that. went to the great 


battle-ships with the little blossoms, picked 
and lovingly held in their chubby hands, could 
conquer a nation. 

Thus the fleet, when leaving San Diego bay, 
had aboard a great many new weapons, which 
they had not had before. These were fairy 
gifts, received when the ships of war reached 
the shores where the mighty Peace and Broth- 
erhood of future America has its nursery. 

The Rája Yoga students feel kindred,to the 
Navy in many respects. The great import- 
ance of the discipline and training on a war- 
ship, without which it could never hope to 
win a battle, they understand from the light 
of their own training. Raja Yoga trains them 
in self-control, unity in working together, un- 
selfishness, promptness, courage, vigilance, 
loyalty, order, simplicity, and, of greatest im- 
portance, trust in and obedience to the one in 
command. 

Now look at the training in the Navy. 
Imagine the population of a big city, assem- 
bled in great houses to work together for 
the same purpose. Do you think that they 
could do it today? No! And why? Just be- 
cause they would not work together in unity ; 
each one is looking more to his own interest 
and own ideas, than to the interest and plan 
of the thing all should work for. So they 
lose their battles, whether they be to make 
their city beautiful, reform their schools or 
to fight the evils that destroy the heart-life 
of the nation. Then see how the many thous- 
ands of men who make up the Navy are work- 
ing, and we can understand the value of dis- 
cipline and the strength of unity. 

Is it not grand when some hundreds of men, 
with different characters, likes, dislikes, habits 
and ideas, can work together with such pre- 
cision, such order and promptness, that the 
ship, whose crew they are, becomes as one 
living intelligent body, and even has its own 
distinctive character, on which depends its 
success. One might be a happy ship, one a 
ship with many moods and tempers. The 


ailors know and speak of the 
veculiarities in character of the 
lifferent ships in their fleet, as 
ve would of persons. 

The ship might get sick, some- 
hing going wrong; the sailors 
mmediately know the cause for 
he sickness, and the cure; they 
«now that some one of the men 
iboard is not doing his duty, or 
30t working in harmony with the 
rest, or has failed to obey the 
orders of the captain promptly. 

Imagine a discipline and train- 
ing which makes it possible for 
a ship to be ready, after a few 
hours' notice, to sail for a three 
years cruise away from home. 
And what of being awakened in 
the middle of the night by the 
battle-alarm, and without any 
hesitation ready in place to re- 
ceive the commands. Or what 
does it mean in the daily routine, 
to work together as if each man 
were a wheel in a clock? Could 
they stop to argue: “I do not feel like doing 
this now"; "this work does not suit me"; 
“ I have some business of my own to attend 
to first, then I shall be ready "? Or, when a 
command was given: “ І think:he must mean 
some other way, I will wait and ask"; “1 
have other ideas of how to manage a ship "? 

They must put away those ideas of their 
own for the sake of the ship as a whole. 

The Rája Yoga students are also being 
trained to be warriors — warriors for Peace 
and Justice and Light. They learn to see how 
discipline is an invaluable help, in getting con- 
trol of their own bodies and all 
selfish habits and desires, so that 
they may always be ready for 
the command and service of the 

Soul Every one has this great 
commander in his own heart, 

ready with his wisdom to guide 
the course in life; but few are 
listening, or obeying, even when 
they hear. The Rája Yoga stu- 
dents are being taught this — to 
hear and obey the voice of their 
own Souls. No wonder that 
these boys and girls of Loma- 
land were interested in the fleet, 
realizing as they do what a great 
help the discipline of the Navy 
is to those who receive it, and 
feeling as they do what inner 
nobility and what a grand pur- 
pose could. be built upon this 
foundation by the knowledge of 

Theosophy. This would make a hero-fleet 

indeed — one unconquerable. YLVA 


From the Fleet. 

ERE are some of the letters sent in ac- 
knowledgment of the greetings that 
were sent from Lomaland to the ships 

composing the fleet while at anchor: 


THE “CONNECTICUT,” FLAGSHIP OF THE FLEET 


U. S. S. KEARSARGE San Diego, California 
April 17th, 1908 
'To the Boys and Girls, Rája Yoga School, 
Lomaland, San Diego, California. 

On behalf of the officers of the U. S. S. Kearsarge 
and myself I wish to express to you the great pleas- 
ure it was to receive on our first arrival at a United 
States port after our long journey around South 
America your beautiful present of flowers. No gift 
could have been more appreciated. It is a matter of 
great regret to me that our short stay here will pre- 
vent me from thanking you in person for your kind- 
ness With best wishes, I am, Very sincerely yours, 

HAMILTON HUTCHINS 
Captain, U. S. Navy; Commanding U. S. S. Kearsarge 
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А PART OF THE КА]А YOGA AUDIENCE ON BOARD THE “ CONNECTICUT " 


U. S. S. VIRGINIA 

'The Ward Room Officers of the Battleship Vir- 
ginia desire to express their heartfelt thanks to the 
girls and boys of the Raja Yoga Academy for their 
sweet thoughtfulness in sending such beautiful 
flowers. 'The Officers trust that they might have 
the honor of meeting the boys and girls of the 
Academy aboard some time. 

San Diego, April 17, 1908 


Fireflies 
«c HE stars have fallen 
down from the sky and 
are out on the grass," 
said little Maud as she came run- 
ning in the house to her mamma. 

" Stars in the grass?" said 
Mamma; “you must mean the 
fireflies. Why dear, those are 
little bugs or beetles and they 
carry those wonderful little lamps 
under their wings so that they 
may see at night. Let us catch 
one under a glass so that you 
may see the pretty light he 
makes. We shall not keep him 
long. See, he is not much long- 
er than your thumbnail, and yet 
what a bright light he flashes." 

“T should think the fairies 
would like them for lamps," 
said Maud. 

"In the tropical countries 
there are many kinds of fireflies, 
some that grow three inches long 
and have three places in their 
bodies where they carry their beautiful green 
lights. In South America there is a bush that 
the fireflies are fond of lighting on and at 
times this bush is ablaze with them. It looks 
like a ball of fire as the beetles twinkle their 
starry little lamps about. 

“In Cuba,” continued Mamma, “there are 
fire beetles that give such a strong light that a 
number of them placed in a wicker cage give 
enough light for women to do coarse sewing. 
The children love to play with them and feed 
them sugarcane. And in China a story is told 
of a poor lad who used to gather fireflies in 
a gauze bag so that he could use 
them for a lamp to study by at 
night. Of course he had to gath- 
er a great many.” 

“І should think the fairies 
would need them all for their 
feasts and dances," said little 
Maud. Е. №. 


Cats as Boarders 
W HO ever heard of having 

cats as boarders? Yet 

there is a lady in a cer- 
tain town who has such a board- 
ing house and finds it a very 
pleasant and profitable way in 
which to spend her time. Many 
people who go away for the sum- 
mer are much perplexed as to 
what to do with their cats, and 
although the neighbors promise 
to look after them there are oft- 
en times when Puss's food is forgotten and she 
is lonesome for her people. 

Our cats' friend finds that she has really 
more than she can take care of, and yet many 
a poor stray kitty finds a home with her, for 
she never turns away a “ nobody's cat." She 
is very careful of their food and comfort, and 
has a hundred cats the year round. E. 
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THE SECRET DOCTRINE! 


THE 


Synthesis of Science, Religion, and Philosophy 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 
2 Vols., Royal 8vo., about 1500 pages; cloth. 
(Index ef 30 Pages as in First Edition) 


NEW POINT LOMA EDITION 
To be reprinted from the original edition of 1888, ав published by Н. P. Blavatsky 


Vol. I treats of Cosmogenesis 
Vol. II treats of Anthropogenesis 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE is the author's second great work, in 
which her profound spiritual knowledge and great attainments are stamped on 
every page. To be without this colossal monument of learning is a loss to 
any one, no matter what his aim in life. In this work, the 


SECRET DOCTRINE OF THE AGES · 
IS THROWN OPEN TO ALL 


Postage prepaid - - - - $70.00 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., Point Loma, Cal. 


The Key to Theosophy 


Ethics, Science and Philosophy of Theosophy 


BLAVATSKY 
THE KEY is a remarkable Compendium of Theosophical teaching. 


bg Н. Р. 


The incessant call for this work has exhausted the earlier editions. 


Cloth, 400 pages, Postage prepaid CM зз ы ae) чыры 
ТНЕ THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Point Loma, California, U. S. A. 


Order from 


ISIS UNVEILED - 


A MASTER-KEY TO THE 
Mysteries of Ancient and Modern Science 
and Theology 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 


' 2 Vols. Royal 8vo., about 1400 pages, indexed; cloth. 
With portrait of the Author 
NEW POINT LOMA EDITION, WITH A PREFACE 
by Н. T. Edge, B. A. ( Салга5.) an old student under Н. P. Blavatsky and now 


_a member of the Staff of Professors at Point Loma, California. 


Vol. I treats of Ancient алд Modern Science 
Vol. II treats gf Ancient and Modern Religion 


The reprint of this invaluable work is in answer to a constant demand, which shows 
that the book is a/ive and is needed by the liberated spirit of the age. 
Postage prepaid - - - - $7.00 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., Point Loma, Cal. 


A Clear exposition in the form of 


Question and Answer of the 
Exhaustively Indexed. With a Copious 
Glossary of General Theosophical Terms 


It is the book of books for beginners and higher students 
NEW POINT LOMA EDITION NOW READY 


$2.25 


ECHOES FROM THE ORIENT 
A NEW POINT LOMA EDITION 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


ORDER FROM 


A broad Outline of Theosophical Doctrine by 
WILLIAM S JUDGE [Occultus] 


CLOTH - - - - so CENTS 
PAPER - - - - - 25 CENTS 


NIGHTMARE TALES 


. BY 
H. P. BLAVATSKY 
NEWLY ILLUSTRATED BY R. MACHELL 
POINT LOMA EDITION 
A collection of ће weirdest tales ever written down by | 
any mortal. They contain paragraphs of the 
profoundest mystical philosophy 


Price each, cloth bound, 
-NOW READY: 
No. 


Cloth - - - - - бо cents Ne. 
Paper - _ = : z 35 cents No. 3. Karma 
No. 4. Reincarnation 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


AN EPITOME OF 
THEOSOPHICAL TEACHINGS 


BY 
WILLIAM Q. JUDGE 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


 THEOSOPHICAL 
MANUALS 


ELEMENTARY HANDBOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


(16то.) -. =- >- 


1. Elementary Theosophy 
2. The Seven Principles of Man 


5. Man After Death 

6. RámalohRa and Devachan 

8. The Doctrine of Cycles 

9. Psychism, Ghostology © the Astral Plane 

10. The Hetral Light 

11. Deychometry, Clairvoyance, and 
Thought Transference 


THE PITH AND MARROW OF 
SOME SACRED WRITINGS 


New Century Series 


SCRIPT NO. 8 
CONTENTS 


| (1) THE SUN OP RIGHTEOUSNESS 
A Few Notes upon the Singular Resemblance between the Life-Histories 
of the different World-Saviors: and an Outline of the Theo- 
sophical Interpretation of the " Solar Myth" 
(2) CANT ABOUT THB CLASSICS 
Price - - e - - 25 cents 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


- 35c 


International Headquarters UNIVERSAL BROTHER. 
HOOD and THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
POINT LOMA, California 


Meteorological Table for the week ending 
May the 3d, 1908 


An admirable and succinct exposition of Thesen No. 12. The Hngel and tbe Demon (2 vols. sseeach) | Total number of hours sunshine recorded during Арап. 246. 
Doctrines adapted for Inquirers No. 13. The flame and the Clay Possible sunshine, 391. Percentage, 63. Average num- 
A PAMPHLET OF FORTY PAGES | No. 14. On God and Prayer o eta Mum 
. m., 
Price E - - 15 Cents No. 15. Cbeosopby: Cbe Mother of Religions В ыш ыс Б OO 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. No. 16. from Crypt to Dronaos APRIL| BARO- THERMOMETERS  |RAIN WIND | 
naa cL ee Ап Essay оп the Rise and Fall of Dogma MAY | METER | max| MIN | DRY | WET | FALL) DIR VEL 
No. 17. Garth 
THE OK Its Parentage; its Rounds and its Races 2 i oi з 16 я E кее ar»: А 
No. 18. Sons of tbe Firemist f li 
LOTUS SONG BO А Study of Man | 29 29.651 65 56 58 56 0.00 SW 3 
Containing fifty original songs with copyrighted Music | IN PREPARATION | зо |29.660! 65 | 58 | 59 | 56 |0.00 Bi 3 
A Net Point Loma Edition No. 7. Teachers and Their Disciples т 29:607] 67 1:56 [160 |156 5:60 Sw. 3 
А Сеп 2 ,29.591/67 56 |57 | 51 |0.00 10 
Price Ы - : - Ы 50 nts ORDER FROM THE 3 29.590! 62 | 562 | 57 | so 10.101 NW 13 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma. Cal 


M А Y T H E TH I R TY - F I R s T 19068 19g 
: BOOK I ISC +p THE PATH SERIES. Specially adapted for inquirers In Theosophy. 
2 Already published: 
OF WORKS ON No: Ic. [Саток ОР THE ÚNIVERSAL QUO" Jodee AnD THEOSOPHICAL Society e 
о. 2 — THEOSOPHY GENERALLY STATED . 
BROTHERHOOD, THEOSOPHY, OCCULTISM, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE Reprinted from Official Report, 1 ort, World's Parliament of. Religions, Chicogo, 1893. 
AND ART о. 3 — Mistaip MYSTERIES ( bert Coryn, M. D.) .05 
PUBLISHED OR FOR SALE BY No. 4-— THEOSOPHY AND ITS CoUNTERFELTO - .0$ 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


International Theosophical Headquarters 
POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA, U. $. A. 


The office of the Theosophical Publishing Company is at Point Loma, California. 
It has NO OTHER OFFICE and NO BRANCHES. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES 
BNGLAND AND IRELAND — Theosophical Book Co., 18 Bartlett’s Bldgs., : Holborn 
Circus, Lowpow, E. C., England 
GERMANY — J. Th. Heller, ob. Turnstrasse, 3, NüRrNBERG 
SWEDEN — Universella Broderskapets Forlag, Barnhusgatan, 10, STOCKHOLM 
HOLLAND — Louis F. Schudel, Hollandia-Drukkerij, BAARN. 


AUSTRALIA — Willans & Williams, 16 Carrington St, Wynyard Sq., Svpxzv, N. S. W. 


CUBA—H. S. Turner, Apartado 127; or Heredia, Baja, 10, SAwTIACO DX CUBA 
MEXICO — Samuel 1. Herrera, Calle de la Independencia, 55 altos, Vera Cruz, V. C. 


Apress sv KATHERINX TiwcLEY at San Diego Opera House, March, 1902 - $ .15 
An APPEAL TO PusLIC CONSCIENCE: an dress delivered by Katherine Coa at 
ical 


Isis Theater, San Diego, Jul a 1906. Published by the Woman' з „Тһеовор 
` Propaganda League, Point .05 
ASTRAL Intoxication, and Other Pape rS (w. Judge) - .03 
Buacavap GITA (revise den ne pearl of the Scriptures of the Fast. 
American Све Е PE пос, gilt edges 1.00 
Concentration, CULTURE OF (W. m. dge) . . . . . . . .15 
DzvacHaW; or the Heavenworld (Н. yn) . . .05 
ECHOES From THE ORIENT; a broad Outline of. Theoso ical Doctrine. "By William 
e Ri New Point Loma Edition. Sm. 8vo, th, .50 
2 r solud articles, giving a a broad outline of Theosophical doctrines, written, for” 
the aper reading ublic 
EPITOME oF THEOSOPHICAL TEACHINGS, Ам, (W. Q. Judge); 40 pages, .15 
FREEMASONRY AND Јкзоттву, The Pith and Marrow of the Closing and | Coming Century 
and Related Position of, (Rameses) .15 


8 copies for $1. 00; per hundred, $10. 00 

KATHERINE TINGLEY, Humanity в Friend; А "Visit то KATHERINE TINOLEY er John 
Hubert Gredeel) А STUDY ое Raya Yoca at Point Loma (Reprint from the 

San Francisco Chronicle. Jan. 1907). The above three comprised in a pamphlet 


of do pages, published by the Samanta Theosophical Propaganda League, oint 


.15 
Elvrnctien: Hypnotism, bv wW. "o. Judge | (Reprint from The Path, vol. viii, p. 335) 
Why Does Katherine су Oppose. notism? by a Student it (Re rint from 
New Lid Pi Oct. 2 vils of Hypnotism, by Lydi 088, М. D. .15 
fats Ону кр, by Н Blavatsky. 2 vols, royal 8vo, about 1500 pages; cloth; with 
portrait of the Н HAR Nm oint Loma Edition, with а preface. Postpai id, 7.00 
Key To TuHEOosopHY, Tue, by Н. P. Blavatsky. New Point Loma Edition, with Glossary 
ала. exhaustive Index. Portraits of H. P. Blavatsky and William $. Judge. 8vo, 2 
ges. ostpaid. - В 
eme At seed Lv; Тнк: Some Notes by Katherine Tingley. (Reprinted from the 
Los Angeles Saturday Post, December, 1902 .15 
їлонт ow тни Paty (M. C.). with Comments, and a short chapter on Karma. Author- 
itative rules for treading the path of a higher life. New Point Loma Edition, 
pocket size edition of this classic, embossed paper. - .25 
Mysterizs or тик Heart Docrainx, Tur Prepared by Katherine Tingley and her 
popu Square 8vo, cloth, - 2-00 


А Sxares or 8 PAMPHLETS, comprising Different Articles in above, paper, each, - .25 
NIGRTMARE TALES (E P. Blavatsk Illustrated by R. Machell. А collection 
the weirdest tales ever тунеп down by any mortal. Cloth - . .60 


SxcxkT P DOCTRINE, Tux. The Synthesis of Science, Religion, and "Philosophy, by 
H. P. Blavatsky. New Point Loma Edition; with | Index. Two vols., royal 8vo., 


about 1500 pages; cloth. Postage prepaid. 10.00 
To be reprinted from the original edition of 1888, as published by H. Р. Blavatsky. 
Yoca APHORISMS (translated by W. Q. Judge), pocket size, leather . .75 


GREEK SYMPOSIA, аз performed by Students of the Isis League of Music and 
Drama, under the fircecon of Katherine Tingley. Already published (fully pro- 


tected by copyright): 
1 Тнк Wispom or НҮРАТТА - - . - ©. - . - b .15 
А Promise - - - - - - - - > » é .15 
МБУ CENTURY SERIES. тнк Pits AND MARROW | or Some SaczED Waitrnos. 
Ten Pamphlets, issued serially; Scripts, each . - - . . * .25 
Subscription - - - - - К - 1.50 


‘Already published: 

Scrirt 1 — Contents: The Relation of Universal Brotherhood to Christianity — 
No Man Can Serve Two Masters — In this Place is a Greater Thi 

$сатРт 2 — Contents: А Vision of Judgment — The '* Woes” of the е Pro bets — 
The Great uc rm Fragment; from Bhagavad Gita — Co-Heirs with rist — 
jesus the Man (the only known personal description) 

Script 3-— Contents: The Lesson of Israel's History — The Man Born Blind — 
Man's Divinity and Perfectibility — The Everlasting Covenant — The Mysteries 
of the dom of Heaven — The Burden of the Lord 

Ѕсврт 4-—Contents: Reincarnation in the Bible — The Mysteries of the King- 
ga of Heaven — The Temple of God — The Heart Doctrine — The Money- 

Changers in the Temple 
Serret Contents: Egypt and Prehistoric America — Theoretical and Practical 
hy — Death, One of the Crowning Victories of Human Life — Reliance 
on the Law — Led by the Spirit of God 

$сэирт 6-— Contents: Education through Illusion to Truth — Astronomy in the 
Light of Ancient Wisdom — Occultism and Magic — Resurrection 

Semrr 7 — Contents: Theosophy and Islåm, a word concerning Sufism — 
Archaeology in the Light of Theosophy — Man, a Spiritual Builder 


OCCULTISM, STUDIES IN.(H. Р. Blavatsky). Pocket size, 6 vols., cl, per set 1.50 
Vot. 1— Practical Occultism. Occultism vs. the Occult Arte The Blessing of Publicity .35 


Voi. 2—Hypnotism. Black Magic in Science. Signs of the Times. . .35 
Vot. 3— Parchi and Noetic Action А ә а 
Vot. 4—Kosmic Mind, Dual ect of Wisdom . . . . . - . 


Vot. S—Esoteric Character of the Gospels . - - - - - $ 
Vor. 6—Astral Bodies; Constitution of the Inner Man . . . . - 35 


THEOSOPHICAL MANUALS, Elementary Handbooks for Students. 


Bound in cloth, 16mo, price, each - - - - . . + .35 
Now Ready. 
ELEMENTARY THEOSOPHY. 
Tue Seven PuiNCiPLES oy МАМ. 
MA. 
. REINCARNATION. 
МАН AFTER DraTH. 
KAMALOKA AND DEVACHAN. 
Тнк Doctrine o» CycLEs. 
PsvcuisM, GHOSTOLOGY, AND THE ASTRAL PLANE. 
Тик AsTRAL LICRT. 
PsvcHoMETRY, CLAIRVOYANCK, AND THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE, 
TRE ANGEL AND THE Demon (2 vols, 35c. each) 
THE FLAMX AND THE CLAY. 
Ох Сор AND PRAYER. 
THEOSOPHY: THE MOTHER OF RELIGIONS. 
From Crypr TO Pronaos; an Essay on the Rise and Fall of Dogma. 
EartH: Its Parentage; its Rounds and its Races. 
Sons or THE Frremist: a Studv of Мап. 
In Preparation. 
TEACHERS AND THEIR DISCIPLES. 


Thirty copies of above Path Series, $1. 00; one "hundred copies, $3. 00 
MISCELLANEOUS. Sovvenie PosrAL-Canps ОР LoMALAND, 


Two for 5c.; postage 1c. extra; 50 copies, postpaid, $1.00; 100 copies, postpaid, $1.50 
Rerprzopuctions or Famous Parntincs sy R. MacHELL. The Path -— Parsifai— 

— The Prodigal — The Bard — The Light of the Coming Day—’Twist Priest 

and Profligate — The Hour of Despair — к ien wan on the Threshold. 

Size of photographs, пто, approximate. unmounted 50e; mounted 25 


PATH МАСАТІМЕ, Tux — Vol. '94-5), Vol. x н 6), each - - + 2.00 
Pats MAGAZINE, Tau — Index. © ola. І fo viri; cith E - . - - .50 
Path МАСАТІМЕ, Тнк — Back numbers; each 20 


SEARCHLIGHT, No. 6— Full report of the Great Debate on “Theosophy and Christ- 


ianity Mele at Fisher Opera House, San Diego, Cal., September and October, 

1901. 2 met Special number issued to the public - . - - * .45 
Р, - - - - - 15 
SEARCHLIGHT, Vol. 11, No. 1 - - - - . - . . . . .15 

NIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD GAZINE 
UNIVERSAL Biornxauoob РАТИ Back numbers each - = =- - -  .20 
Vols xii (1898-99), xiv (99-1900), xv (1900-01), xvi (1901-02), each . 2.00 
LOTUS GROUP LITERATURE. 
Introduced under the rection “Б Кее Tingley 

1 Тик L:itTLE BuriLDERS, and their E х. . - - + 50 
2 Тик Сомімс or тни KING Масе а, a ail t edge: - . . - .35 
Lotus Sono Book. Fifty original songs Wi th copyrighted muste; boards - . - .50 
Lotus Sonc—“ The Sun Temple," with music . . . . . .15 

IN FRENCH 
Tufosorui& ÊLÉMENTAIRĘ — - - - - - - . PM . .05 
Lxs МүзтЁвиз DE LA DocTRINX pu Саок (1r* Section) . . . - - .56 

IN SPANISH 
Ecos pe, Onmxixwrx (W. Q. Judge) . . . .50 
EPÍTOME DE LAS ENSERANZAS TrosóricAs ow. Q. Judge). 40 páginas - - - .25 
La TrosoriaA EXPLICADA. - . . . .0$ 


La Trosoria v sus FALSIFICACIONES. Para uso de investigadores. . . . + + .0$ 
30 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $3.00 

La Viva хи Point Loma oes por Katherine Tingley) + . - -` . .1$ 

Luz zw к. Ѕхмокво (M. con Comentarios paper - - - - .35 

ResgRa ү PERSPECTIVA DEL я TEosórico (in preparation) . .50 


Order above from the Theosophical Publishing Company, Point Loma, California. 


The following in other languages may be procured by writing direct to 
the respective Foreign Agencies (see first column) for book list and prices. 


IN GERMAN 
AN IHREN FRÜCHTEN SOLLT Інв SIE ERKENNEN. — WER IST EIN THEOSOPH?. — WAS 
TurosorHiE über пїапсһе Punkte lehrt und was sie weder lehrt noch billigt. 
Das Lesen zu Potnt Loma (Katherine Tingley). Schöne Illustrationen. (Recommended) 
Dig Bxacavap СТА (nach der englischen Ausgabe von y Q. Judge) 
STUDIEN User vig ВнАСАУАР GiTA. (William Q. Judge) 
Dir WISSENSCHAFT DES LEBENS UND DIE KUNST ZU LEBEN. 
Есноз AUS DXM Ов;емт (von William Q. Judge). 
THEOSOPHIE ERKLÄRT 
POSTKARTEN mit ANSICHTEN von PorNT Loma. 


IN DUTCH 
De Bnacavap GiTÀ: Het Boek van Yo Ж“ wih ene Bound in morocco or paper. 
De OCEAAN DER THEOSOPHIE (door Judge) 
De MyvysrERIEN per OupHEID, door С. d urucker. 
(Vertaling uit The New Секе Path, overdruk уап de Nieuwe Нено, No. 12) 
De Rippers van Keizer ARTHUR — Een Verhaal voor Kinderen, door Ceinnyd Morus. 
DRIE OPSTELLEN over ТНЕОЅОРНІК, In verband met Vraagstukken van den Dag. 
Her Leven TE Pornt Loma, Enkele Aanteekeningen door Katherine Tingley 
Н. P. Bravatsxy км WiLLIAM Q. JupcE, De Stichtera en Leiders der Theosophische 
Beweging (Leerling). pp. 42. 
KaTHERINE TINGLEY, DE AUTOCRAAT (De Geheimen van de Leer van hel Hart) 
Ілснт op net Pap (door M. C.) Bound in morocco or paper . 
Pit кн Merc, uit sommige Heilige Geschriften, 1* Serie 
Inhoud: Theosophie en Christendom. _ “ Niemand kan twee heeren dienen.” Iets 
Meerders dan de Tempel. n Gezicht des Oordeels De М Tezus. 
Pit EM MERC VAN DE EINDIGENDE EN Kowzxpx Exuw, en de daarmede in betre 
staande positie van Vrijmetselarij en Jesuitisme, door Rameses 


IN SWEDISH 
Asizns Lyus (Sir Edwin Arnold). Bound and Unbound. 
Buacavap Gita. Bound and Unboun 
Den Hemuica LÄRAN, 2 Бапа (Н. Р. Blavatsky) 
DorpA VINKAR I DEN Hemuica Läran, med, fera (William 
EXISTENSLINJER OCH UTVECKLINGSNORMER (Oscar Ljungstróm 
NYCKEL TILL TRosorigw (Н. Blavatsky) 


. Judge) 


Fotocrart af Н. Р. Buavaisky 
А " William Q. dd Prices according to size 
“ “ Katherine 


1n 

HeEMLICHETERNA І HJÄRTATS Pima, rikt illustreradt (Katherine Tingley) 

KATHERINE Tincuey, af M. F. N. (lefnadsteckning) 

Ljvs pa MK (M. 

Lotussiap, 1 (12 Майу) 

Lotus Ѕомс Boox, Svensk text till. Bound and Unbound. 

MysTERIES of THE Heart Docrarng, in oo (Katherine Tingley) 

New Century PATH Ceclected n n:r 

New Century PATH — Raja Yoga М "b ai 122 ill. 

Ornrna 1 KONCENTRATION (Wi liam Judge) 

Samtan I OcKkULTISM — (William n ge) d 

STJÄRNAN SAGO- осн POEMSAML. ed) 

STUDIER оу Buacavap GirÀ (126 sidor). а О. Judge) 

ут FOR Uncpom 

Tystwapens Кдзт (Н. P. Blavatsky) 

Iren осн KaisrENDOM, Септа1е till Prof.Pfannenstill (Dr.G.Zander och F.Kellberg) 
EVAKAN 

БЕ ered thy Trenne PLAN, med flera (William Q. Judge) 
м OCKULTA KRAFTER OCH DERAS FORVARFVANDE; " 

Масова TANKAR ом KARMA, med fera. (William Q. Judge) 
RISTNA KyRKOFADERS TANKAR OM REINKARNATIONEN , 

ренегат 1 TENE Briysninc, med fiera (William Q. Judge) 

ic. tc. tc. 


PERIODICALS 
INTERNATIONAL THEOSOPHICAL CHRONICLE. Illustrated. Yeasly 10 
bscriptii stpaid - . 
Issued monthly nd. subscriptions "either to the "Publishers, The Theosophical 
Book Co., 18 Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn Circus, London, E. C., or 
Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California. 
THEOSOPHIA. Yearly subscription. - - - . - 1.50 
Issued monthly. Illwstrated. Published by Dr. G. Zander. ‘Send all remittances 
to Universella Broderskapets Forlag, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm 1, Sweden, 
or to The Theosophical Publishing » Point Loma. 


UNIVERSALE BRUDERSCHAFT. Illustrated. Yearly subscription, postpaid. 1.45 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to J. Th. Heller, ob. Turnstrasse, 3, Nürnberg, 
Germany; or to The Theosophieal Publishing Co., Point Loma, California. 

LOTUS-KNOPPEN. yearly subscription postpaid + . 75 


Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to A. Goud, Ре — ingang Papengang 
No. 14, Groningen, Holland; or to the боча, а ublishing int Loma. 


Neither the Editors of the above publications, nor the officers of the Univessat, BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL Society, or of any of its departments, receive salaries or other remuneration. 
АП profits arisi: from the’ business of the Theosophical Publishing Co. are devoted to Human- 
tarian work. Ai who assist in this work are directly helping the great cause of Humanity. 


CENTURY 


PATH volume xi 


THE 


MYSTERIES 
OF THE 


HEART 
DOCTRINE 


А Prepared by 
KATHERINE TINGLEY 
AND HER PUPILS 


The Theosophical 
book of the 


Twentieth century 


Tells the story and the history of the 
Theosophical Movement. 

The prices are $2 in cloth and $1.25 
in paper, which barely cover the cost, for 
it is printed and bound, not gaudily, but 
with such carefulness and thoroughness of 
art and craft as to make it unique among 
modern edition books. 

Order now from 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
POINT LOMA, CAL. 


Isis Conservatory of Music 


OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 
Personal applications and inquiries received every Saturday 
by the Secretary at SAN DIEGO BRANCH 
ISIS HALL, 1120 FIFTH STREET 
between the hours of 9 л. M. and 4 P. м. 
lars will be sent by mail upon application to 
J. Н. FUSSELL, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Isis Conservatory ef Music, 
Point Loma, California 


Full particu. 


SOME OF THE ERRORS OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 
CRITICISM 


by Н. Р. Blavatsky and William О. Judge 
CONTENTS : 
“The Empty Vessel Makes the Greatest Sound”’ 
A Note of Warning 
—by H. P. Blavatsky 
Ot *' Metaphysical Healing '" 
|: Affirmations and Denials 
The Саге of Diseases 
Replanting Discases for Future Use 
—by William Q. Judge 
A MOST VALUABLE PAMPHLET. Outside of Theosophy 
there is given no adequate explanation of the healing 
that is at times accomplished, nor of its rationale, 
nor of the ultimate price that must be paid and the 
dangers connected with such practices. 
This pamphlet is invaluable to all students. 
15 cents 


Price - 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Point Loma, Cal. 


Lomaland Photo. and Engraving Dept. 


RÁJA YOGA ACADEMY 


(UNSECTARIAN) 


FOR BOYS & GIRLS 
Address GERTRUDE VAN PELT, M. D., Directress 


Point Loma HOMESTEAD - - PoiNT Loma, CALIFORNIA 


THE RÁJA YOGA MESSENGER 


N illustrated Monthly for Young Folk, edited by a staff of members 
of the Senior Class of Boys and Girls of the Rája Yoga School 


THIS PERIODICAL IS A BEAUTIFUL GIFT ! 
Send a Year's Subscription to Your Young Friends 


Address Business Editor: —Masrz&. ALBERT С. SPALDING 
| Point Loma НӘМмЕ$ТЕАр, Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 50c : : : SINGLE COPY 5c 


TEE LOMALAND 


AN ALBUM OF VIEWS AND QUOTATIONS 
VIEWS of the International Headquarters of the UniversaL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL Society; Каја Yoga Academy, Aryan Temple, Students’ 
and Children’s Homes, the Hillside and Cliffs on the shore of the Pacific, at 
one of the most beautiful spots in the World. 


QUOTATIONS from the writings ot the Three Theosophical Leaders, 
Н. P. Bravarskv, WiLLiAM Q. Јорсе, and Katuerine ТімсіЕҮ, illustrating 
some of the main teachings of Theosophy, its purpose and work as a great 
redemptive power in the life of Humanity. 


A WORK OF A RT— One of the most beautiful and artistic pro- 


ductions ever sent out from the Aryan Theosophical Press. 


OUT 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK PRICE, PER COPY 


5 50 CENTS 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, POINT LOMA, 


CALIFORNIA 


INFORMATION BUREAU |The LIFE AT POINT LOMA 


ISIS STORE, 1126 Fifth Street SOME NOTES BY KATHERINE TINGLEY 


General Theosophical Literature for Sale | Reprinted from the Los Angeles Saturday Post, December, 1902 
Photographs of the Everybedy should read this. Price 15 Cents 


Raja Yoga Schools & Point Loma Scenery 598 Deon рв өү рй x 


Theosophical Literature in Spanish and English 


FOR SALE AT THE 
Cuban Headquarters of the Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society 


ADDRESS 


Heredia, Baja, 10, Santiago de Cuba н. s. TURNER, Apartado 127 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

Communications for the Editor should 
be addressed to ‘“‘ KATHERINE TINGLEY, 
Editor Crntuay Pats, Point Loma, 
California.” 

To the Business MANAGEMENT, including 
subscriptions, address the “New Century 
Loma, California." 


MANUSCRIPTS 
The Editor cannot undertake to return 
manuscripts; none will be considered un- 
less accompanied by the author's name and 
marked with the number of words. 


The Editor is responsible only for views 
expressed in unsigned articles. 


CENTURY PATH 


WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED 


Edited by KATHERINE TINGLEY 


NEW CENTURY CORPORATION 


Point Loma, California, U. S. A. 


Entered January llth, 1907, at Point Loma, California, as second class matter, 


under Act of Congress of March 3rd, 1879. 
Copyright, 1908, by Katherine Tingley. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
By the year, postpaid, in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, & the Philippines, Four DOLLARS; 
other countries in the Postal Union, Four 
Dornnans AND FirTY Cents, payable in 
advance; single copy, Ten Cents. 


REMITTANCES 

All remittances to the New Century Cor- 
poration must be made payable to “ CLARK 
Тновѕтом, Manager,” and all remittances 
by Post-Office Money Order must be made 
payable at the San Dieco. Post-Office, 
though addressed, as all other сот- 
munications, to Point Loma, California. 


Vol. XI 


Truth Light and Liberation for Discouraged Humanity 


No. 31 


CONTENTS 


Pages 2, 3 — EDITORIAL 
Limitations of Science 
The Symbolic Records of Ancient Wisdom 


Page 4— TWENTIETH CENTURY PROBLEMS 
Proving Something Else 
The "Star System" 
Narcotics and Genius 


Page 5 — ARCHAEOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, ETC 
A Corner in One of Western India’s Famous 
Cave Temples (illustration) 
Fossil Human Footprints Agdin 
Pharaoh’s Bed Under Water 


Page 6 — TWENTIETH CENTURY SCIENCE 
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WHEN considering the stat- 
us of modern science we 
should always remember the 
limitations which it imposes 
upon itself by restricting its 
sphere to certain limits. By virtue of this 
restriction it is unable to find the causes of 
the effects it studies, for those causes lie 
outside its own prescribed beat. 

A very good instance is magnetism. We 
place a piece of iron near a magnet and the 
iron forthwith moves itself along the table un- 
til it reaches the magnet. Here is a complete 
mystery. We can see no cause; science can 
tell us of no cause. And note this: when we 
move our hand, we say that it is the muscles 
that move it, and that the nerves move the 
muscles, and the brain moves the nerves. But 
the iron has no muscles, nerves nor brain 
(at least not according to science); yet it 
moves itself over the table just the same. 
Are muscles and nerves and brain, then, neces- 
sary to movement? Evidently not. 

And why cannot a piece of copper or wood 
move itself across the table in the same way? 

The mysterious power that 


Limitations 
of Science 


Science we call magnetism is utterly 
Knows No unknown to us except by its 
Causes effects. 


And so with that more 
general form of attraction called gravitation. 
Newton generalized its phenomena into a law 
which he called the law of gravitation, being 
careful to state that he used the word ab- 
stractedly and mathematically and that he was 
ignorant of the cause of gravitation. But 
some followers of his misrepresented him and 
put it about that he had discovered a force 
called gravitation which caused bodies to 
attract each other — much to Newton's dis- 
approval, as he says in his protest. It is as 
if one should see a house being built without 
being able to see the builders, and should say 
by way of explanation that the house was 
built by the force of erection. The fact re- 
mains that like Newton, we do not know why 
or how bodies attract each other. The word 
“ attract " simply means “ draw together." We 
must accept it as an axiom that physical bodies 
do attract (and repel) each other; just as 
we accept the fact that bod- 
ies have spatial extension, 


Begging the : : 
Question Does inertia, etc. 
Not Answer It Attempts have of course 


often been made to resolve 

the pulling of gravitation in- 
to a pushing; and, just as we can say that a 
balloon is pushed up by the air which pushes 
down around it, so we can say that bodies are 
pushed together by some hypothetical fluid 
which crowds them. One favorite theory to 


account for the mutual attraction of two bod- 
ies is to represent them as immersed, as it 
were, in a' kind of ether hurricane, which 
urges them on all sides except where they 
protect each other and thus drives both to the 
leeward — that is, together. But why try to 
resolve a pull into a push? Is a push any 
more explicable mechanically than a pull? 
Push one end of a stick and the other end 
moves. How is the movement transmitted ? 
One atom pushes the next, eh? But the atoms 
do not touch; there is “empty space” between 
them. So, even if we do find a theory that 
will account for gravitation by pushing, we 
are no better off than before and have merely 

explained the inexplicable by 


Physical Science the inexplicable. x=2y, and 
a Set of y =x/2, 
Equations The ultimate conception of 


physical science as regards 

the universe is that of a vast number of part- 
ticles of matter separated from each other by 
intervals, and moving about. (We say "mat- 
ter" advisedly, because the attempt to imagine 
anything else from the scientific point of view 
is merely self-deception.) Assuming the ex- 
istence of these particles, and assuming that 
they move, we can then deduce the physical 
properties of the universe. What assumptions! 
Why should we need an explanation of the 
attraction of the iron towards the magnet, 
when, in any case, we have got to assume at- 
traction somewhere? True, we may one day 
discover a little more mechanism in connexion 
with the process and that may infuse a qualm 
of satisfaction, but still we do not know why 
atoms attract each other or how they push 
each other across empty space. When we see 
something moving that oughtn't to move, it 
comforts us to know that 


More Mechanism there is a string pulling it 

Discovered із ОГ а pole pushing it; but 
the string and the pole are 
only two rows of particles, 
not within shouting distance 
of one another (relatively speaking), as we 
are told. 

Thus science, in attempting to find an ex- 
planation by exploring the infinitesimal, lands 
us precisely where we were before — that is, 
in a world filled with beings which move 
about. In outward Nature there are beings 
which move about; in the atomic world there 
is exactly the same thing, and a new atomic 
theory must be framed over again to explain 
their doings. We can reach no further rudi- 
ment than that of a Being endowed with 
Desire. This desire reveals itself to the eve 
of the chemist as “affinity”; it results in 
motion. It is of the very nature of desire that 
it brings about its purpose, except in so far 
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as impeded by contrary desires. We desire 
to move our arm, and our arm moves. If you 
say “ nerves and brain cells,” I merely change 
the word and say, we desire to move the 
brain-cell and it moves; it 
is all the same. So with the 
atom; it is a being; it desires 
to move; and it moves. 

Any other explanation from 
physical science will be welcomed; Theoso- 
phists are ready to welcome any addition to 
their stock of information. 

'The moral is of course not in disparagement 
of the legitimate work of physical science, but 
against the tendency to dogmatize about ulti- 
mates and about the laws affecting human 
conduct and duty. А moral system based on 
such scientific knowledge must be of the same 
kind. Instead of causes we are given a formu- 
lated edition of the effects. Instead of rea- 
sons for conduct we shall be given a descrip- 
tion of our conduct itself as a motive. "Thus, 
man is actuated by selfish desires; therefore 
selfish desires are the prime moving force in 
life. When we think, the particles of our 
brain move about; therefore thought is a 
movement of the brain-particles. And so on. 

But Theosophy is not merely critical and 
destructive. It has something to offer in place 

. of what it criticises. But 

Understanding such cannot be told in a text- 

Follows Action, book, though many hints can 

Not Theorizing be given which will start 

readers on the right lines. 

The great key to Theosophical knowledge 
is that conduct must keep pace with it. With- 
out this it would be useless to enter upon the 
deeper studies; the student would get side- 
tracked again, as so many do who try to study 
these things without the essential ethical basis. 
Clearly, if these things are to be explained 
which have proved inexplicable to ordinary 
science, new conceptions must be introduced 
to the mind — conceptions which it may be 
incapable of entertaining at all in its present 
state. This means that the life must be 
changed, and all things seen from a new view. 

The higher science, then, necessarily includes 
ethics, nor can it exclude anything that is of 
importance to human life. Where modern 
science, by limiting its range, studies things 
in halves, true Science studies them as wholes, 
thus getting at the truth. May we not look 

for the establishment one day 


Self-Moving 
Beings 


True Living of a real Sacred College, such 
the Great as existed of old; where, in- 
Science 


stead of the black gown, the 
candidate should indue a 
white robe and so be in truth candidatus; and 
where his head, no longer crowned by the 
symbol of a smoky chimney or the emblem of 
a black square, shall bear a garland bestowed 
only where the Teacher has discerned real 
merit and fitness? Н. Т. Ence, B. a. (Cantab.) 


The Symbolic Records of Ancient 
Wisdom 


HE origin of the Star and Crescent sym- 
bol is the subject of a brief article in 
the Scientific American. 

The writer mentions the popular impression 
that it is of Mohammedan origin, but shows 
that it is found on the coins of ancient Rome, 
Greece, Persia, Parthia and Macedon, and 
that it was employed by the Babylonians more 


‘unable to efface the records. 


than 6000 years ago. He traces certain of the 
cuneiform characters back to their original 
hieroglyphic form of a star and crescent. 
So far this is interesting; and, had the writer 
been content with this contribution to posi- 
tive knowledge, one might have welcomed his 
remarks and attempted to amplify them with 
further contributions in the light of Theo- 
sophy. | 

Unfortunately, however, he goes on to ex- 
press views regarding the mind of the ancient 
civilizations which one cannot but think re- 
flect the spirit of a narrow scholasticism now 
happily waning into the past. 

The symbol may have been not only the word 
for incantation, but a charm from which the evil 
spirits were supposed to flee. In every age, in the 
Orient, the people have possessed similar charms. 
The Assyrian kings stationed winged monsters with 
forms half human at their gateways, to keep all 
evil from entering within the palace. The poorer 
people suspended clay tablets above the entrances 
of their houses; the Jews attached the mezuzoth 
to their door posts, and the early Christians believed 
that Satan fled from the presence of the cross... . 

Among the early peoples of Mesopotamia all of 
the heavenly bodies were regarded as deities; but 
the moon, because of the variety of the shapes 
which it assumes, and the irregularity of its appear- 
ance, was the chief of them all. It is thus 
easy to understand how the crescent was 
supposed to have the power to avert evil. . . . 


With all due respect to the writer, and 
exercising the right of fair criticism, one must 
say that the above views suggest a lack of 
insight and the sense of proportion. One can 
scarcely enter upon a sympathetic and dis- 
criminating study of antiquity and practice 
and come to the conclusion that all. those 
mighty races which endured so long and 
reached such perfection in many ways, could 
have been the constant victims of childish 
superstition. The Egyptians were so far our 
superiors in architecture and engineering that 
their very ruins, after millenniums, are our 
envy and despair. Their civilization goes 
back so far that we can discover no barbaric 
stage, but, on the contrary, greater knowledge 
the further we go. The Greeks have been 
the world’s teachers in plastic art, and to this 
day we are glad to set up in our halls even 
the imperfect copies of their masterpieces. 
The Romans are pre-eminent for sound solid 
practical sense as well as for unparalleled 
executive power in the carrying out of stu- 
pendous works. Many of their writers had 
intellects which, reflecting the minds of the 
age for which they wrote, show that that age 
was gifted with both wit and wisdom. The 
Hindüs have very ancient mathematical and 
astronomical works in which the periods of 
the heavenly bodies (the “deities’’) are calcu- 
lated to the last decimal place; and either they 
had telescopes and divided scales equal to ours 
or they made these calculations without them. 

The ancients not merely used these symbols 
but they have so indeliblv stamped the face 
of the earth with them that subsequent ages 
of destruction, literal and figurative, have been 
Moreover it is 
not in the Orient alone. but among all the 
tribes descended from the ancient Occident 
that we find the same symbols. 

Fortunately there are scholars who have 
approached this fascinating subject in the 
spirit of modesty and adaptibility which it 
deserves and requires. And such have dis- 


covered that the book of symbolism is the 
key that (for some) unlocks and (for others) 
locks the door to an ancient science which is 
fathomless and all-embracing. What blows 
have been given to modern complacent ne- 
science by the unraveling of ancient hiero- 
glyphics, and how archaeology is every day 
revealing some new wonder of ancient know- 
ledge and achievement! Should not these 
things make us prudent and modest in our 
assumptions ? 

We cannot treat the science of symbology 
in this piecemeal way, but must study it as a 
whole. Are there not the sun, the crosses of 
various forms, the serpent, the circle, the 
square, the triangle, the Тан, the twelve zo- 
diacal figures, and a host more? Are all 
these mere superstition? ` 

But the real key to knowledge and wis- 
dom is a spirit of respect for that which we 
study, an ability to enter into the thoughts of 
other peoples, a genial and receptive mind, 
and a modesty which unscales our eyes from 
the films of acquired prejudices. Those who 
really desire knowledge will scarcely seek it 
at the hands of teachers who evince a lack of 
faith in the subject of their own teachings; 
but will rather approach those who radiate the 
life-giving spirit of reverence and toleration 
which they have themselves imbibed from 
their studies. 

The appearance of superstition wherever 
we look is surely a reflection of our own age, 
which is burdened with superstitions of many 
kinds. It is not unusual for blemishes in the 
vision to be thus projected upon the field of 
view. But as long as we continue to view 
things in this false light, so long will know- 
ledge be shut out from us. “Ве humble 
if thou wouldst aspire to wisdom.” 

In an ancient and once universa! science 
whose teachings were conveyed and recorded 
in symbols of natural objects — far more pro- 
lific in the meaning than mere words — the 
moon was the chosen symbol of the lower 
Manas, or mind. It illuminates the earth with 
a pale reflected light; it passes through shift- 
ing phases. But the Star, or often the Sun, 
represents that which lies beyond the lower 
manasic mind and from which that mind de- 
rives some of its reflected light. It is to be - 
feared that many of us worship the crescent 
without its companion star, just as we wor- 
ship the four-armed cross without its crown- 
ing circle; and it would indeed be a boon if 
we could carve up over our doors the full 
symbol as a constant reminder that our ordin- 
ary mentality is not the true source of light, 
but an ever-changing reflection. In that way 
we might chase a few of the devils of doubt 
and suspicion from our doors. 

It is worthy of remark that there still exists 
a vast world-wide organization whose chief 
interest lies in the preservation and study of 
these veritable ancient symbols. Most of the 
members perhaps do not know why they thus 
preserve them; they but obey an intuition 
emanating from a source higher than their 
knowledge. But the day will come when those 
keys will be needed again, and then the pur- 
pose of their faithful preservation will be re- 
vealed. Like a grand old Egyptian ruin, the 
form of Masonry still stands solid throughout 
the ages against the day when the old building 
shall greet the craftsman who will refit and re- 
endow it with the ancient truths. STUDENT 
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Proving Something Else 
HARP and decisive criticisms are assailing 
the methods suggested by Professor Mün- 
sterberg for the detection of criminals and 
the testing of the reliability of witnesses. The 
criticisms relate to the proposed expert; to 
the criminal; and to the witness. 

Owing to the apparent exactitude of his 
psychological methods the testimony of the 
future expert would be of the greatest weight 
with the jury; it would almost settle for them 
the question of guilt. But precisely therein 
lies the objection. His average probity will 
be no greater than that of the present expert 
witness. He will be just as buyable. But 
because of that very weight he will be much 
more worth buying. In ratio of the increased 
weight will he be increasedly bought. 

The proposed method for the detection of 
the criminal is to pronounce a number of 
words, after each of which he is to give one 
related to it in his mind. After cat he may 
perhaps say dog; after lock, key; after water, 
wine; and so on. The interval between the 
lead and his reply is measured for a sufficient 
number of words. Then a number of words 
are introduced relating to the crime of which 
he is supposed guilty. They embarrass him 
and in order not to betray his guilt he tries 
to select reply-words which lead away from 
the embarrassing topic. If his crime is lock- 
picking and the lead-word is key he will try 
not to say lock, finally producing perhaps ring. 
But this effort takes time. Thus his guilt — 
according to the theory — finally comes out 
in a series of lengthened intervals. 

The sufficient objections are two. First, 
that a nervous though innocent man, knowing 
the crime of which he was suspected, would 
behave exactly like a guilty man. . Second, that 
a strong and positive examiner, consciously or 
unconsciously convinced of the guilt of his 
patient, would expect a result which accord- 
ing to the laws of thought-transference or 
unspoken suggestion a negative subject would 
certainly yield. 

The new tests for witnesses are to deter- 
mine their reliability as such. Но% quickly 
can they name a color shown to them; how 
quickly and how accurately can they estimate 
the number of black spots on a sheet of paper; 
and so on. А man who takes a long time 
to name a color, or who names it wrong, or 
who makes a wildly bad guess at the number 
of spots — would be called a bad and incredit- 
able witness. 

The sufficient objection to this is that he 
might be a very good witness in respect of 
matters belonging to his métier though coming 
very badly out of the expert's laboratory tests. 
He might be color blind yet be a most accurate 
judge of sounds. He might not know one tune 
from any other yet be able to distinguish fifty 
shades between green and blue. А doctor 
might be in the habit of reckoning up with 
one glance of his eye every indication of 
present or coming disease on the face of every 
one he speaks to, and yet not notice as he 
walked past the place that the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel had been taken down and carried away 


during the night, or his own door repainted. 
We must continue on the present humble 
path. So far, we can only make a science of 
human nature on the condition of not applying 
it. The laboratory tests, in this connection, 
are really vivisection and have all that taint 
about them. STUDENT 


The “Star System” | 
GOME time ago a lady novelist wrote a 
story. Later, it was dramatized, partly 
by herself. But it would not fit the con- 
ditions of the modern stage. It needed entire 
re-writing. The principle according to which 
the re-writing was to be done was quite sim- 
ple, but in its application so exhausting that 
the authoress lost her health for months. 
She had to fit the play for a star. 
To fit a play for a star means taking every clever 


and original speech out of the mouths where it 
belongs and handing it over to the star. The things 


t 
that men, women, or servants say, the star must say 


instead. It isn't just words either; the star must 
have all: she must have the maid's apron, the man's 
cigarette; she must center the audience's attention 
even during scenes between others. 


Whoever reads the lady's plaint will blame 
“the star system " — and avoid a theater (if 
there is one) where it does not prevail The 
same man will approvingly read an attack on 
* Yellow Journalism" — in a yellow journal 
where it is printed with shouting headlines. 

The star system prevails because the public 
likes it. If it did not, the vanity and ambition 
of the stars would avail nothing. 

For that is the way the great majority see 
life. Each is his own center; he views all 
the rest as satisfactorily playing up to him 
or reprehensibly refusing to do so. He wish- 
es to Бе the star on his own little stage. 

At the outbreak of their war, when our 
attention was first predominantly called to the 
Japanese people, we found ourselves facing 
a new sort of ideal. The individual Japanese, 
we learned, was not the center of his own 
horizon. He was scattered anywhere about 
the feld, and content to have it so. In the 
center was his country's welfare. We have a 
maxim — Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature — and we regard it as axiomatic. Per- 
haps it is in the West; but in the East notori- 
ously not so. It would be good for us to add 
the words “in the West" every time we utter 
it, and if so amended, it were printed in the 
children's copy-books it would provoke a ques- 
tion good for them to ask and for us to 
answer. 

The star system rests on our non-recogni- 
tion of the self-consciousness of other people. 
They are but the setting of our own great and 
all-important part. Yet they have the same 
hopes, fears, pains and joys as we; they make 
the same little unsuccessful struggles towards 
their ideals as we; they condemn their own 
failures as sincerely as we; and as insincerely 
as we, excuse them. To a divine Supervisor, 
full of wisdom and benevolence, one man 
would be as exceedingly interesting and path- 
etic a spectacle as another. To him, human 
progress would mean the loss by each of his 


fierce interest in himself and his acquirement 
of kindly understanding of and sympathy with 
others. At the end, those who had failed to 
‘acquire this would have no place in the divine 
commonwealth he had in view from the first. 
A consciousness is too microscopic and mean 
to know, be, or do anything valuable if it con- 
tains only itself. Others than the sluggard 
should go to the ant and the bee for a lesson. 
So the star system will endure exactly as 
long as it is the mirror of life. STUDENT 


, Narcotics and Genius 

prol SCHINZ, writing on the 
death of Guy de Maupassant— іп an 
asylum, where he had spent eighteen 

months — finishes: 


We remain pondering why the representative of 
a higher humankind should not be spared that most 
' horrid fate, to have his body survive his mind. 


Yet the Professor's own account mentions 
that de Maupassant took cocaine, morphine, 
and ether! If the unhappy author had cut his 
throat, would the Professor wonder that he 
should not “be spared” the inevitable and 
mortal hemorrhage? 

Cocaine was once, and to some extent is still, 
lauded as a cure for the morphine crave. No 
‚ опе ever yet succeeded, nor ever will, in get- 
.ting one step out of the clutch of morphine by 
means of cocaine. The invariable and immedi- 
ate result is a combination of the two poisons; 
and then the end is not far away. Cocaine 
leads, through even more agony, to a speedier 
,finale than morphine. It liberates the reserves 
of capital, mental and physical, in greater vol- 
ume than morphine, and the demand for the 
‘next dose comes іп a few minutes. 

Some of the States are waking up to the 
evils of cocaine and at least one of them has 
just greatly restricted its sale. In respect of 
morphine, little has yet been done. Both an- 
nually reap their tribute of many hundreds of 
fine and sensitive natures. When some young 
‘man of great promise, after writing or com- 
posing some few brilliant things, becomes ex- 
tinct, and we hear in a year or two that he 
has died in confinement, one of these drugs 
is nearly always the finishing parasite. When, 
as often, their use follows upon open or pri- 
vate vice, they usually supersede it, quickly 
wrecking the remainders of health and intelli- 
gence. Yet it is to the half worn out victims 
of the former that their evil stimulus is most 
attractive. Of the latter, the biographies may 
say something; of the former rarely. 

The States would do well, in addition to 
making the procurement of the drugs very 
difficult, to furnish institutions for the recep- 
tion of their victims, homes whose entry should 
be easy and quite free from publicity; and it 
should be fully known that the withdrawal of 
the narcotics is very gentle and gradual. The 
one thing that possible patients fear is the 
agony of too quick diminution of their dose. 
There are times in the terrible career of nearly 
all of them, when, reassured about this, they 
will gladly consent to the necessary period of 
detention and gradual abstinence. M. D. 
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A CORNER IN ONE OF WESTERN INDIA'S FAMOUS CAVE TEMPLES 


Fossil Human Footprints Again 
HE giant fossil human footprints of Carson, 
Nevada, were discussed in the CENTURY 
ParH, vol xi. no. 2, where it was shown 
that the efforts of scientific men to explain away 
this testimony to the antiquity of humanity and the 
existence of giants involved them in the most ab- 
surd suppositions. 

There is only a single set of tracks, as though 
the supposed mammoth had walked on two feet; 
and this was explained by supposing him to have 
placed his hind feet exactly in the track of his fore 
feet. But in the sets of tracks which occur the 
most'abundantly, the foot is 18 to 21 inches long, 
and the stride only 27 to 38 inches; so that it is 
not easy to imagine the species of mammoth or 
mastodon big enough to have a 20-inch foot, and 
yet able, by a stride of 27 to 38 inches, to place his 
hind feet in the track of his fore feet. There are 
other objections equally awkward which there is not 
space to reproduce at length on the present occasion. 


A recent paper repeats this scientific “explanation” ; 
but, alongside of it, recounts another discovery, of 
which no explanation is offered. In 1819 human 
footprints were dug out of the west bank of the 
Mississippi at St. Louis. They were so low down 
as rarely to become visible. There were only two 
prints, right and left, near together, impressed in 
the solid limestone, with all the perfection of casts, 
the toes, the form of the muscles, the swell of the 
heel, and the flexures of the skin being reproduced. 
The ledge in which the prints were, was so old that 
it seemed impossible that they could have been made 
before the stone consolidated; yet they clearly were 
not artificial. А citizen of Harmony, Indiana, had 
them cut out on a slab and removed to Harmony, 
where they were on exhibit. 

If all the testimony to the antiquity of man, and 
to the existence of giants, were collected and collat- 
ed, it would confirm the teachings of The Secret 
Doctrine on those subjects. But when each case is 
treated separately and explained by a special theory 


designed to meet its own individual needs, a spe- 
cious case of explaining away may be made out. 
As archaeological discovery progresses, however, it 
will become more and more impossible to deny the 
claims of The Secret Doctrine as to the antiquity 
of man; and our conceptions will be so enlarged 
that we shall welcome as confirmations those facts 
which now we shun with fear. STUDENT 


Pharaoh's Bed Under Water 
HE decision to raise the dam at Assuan to a 
greater height has made it inevitable that the 
temples on the island of Philae be under wa- 
ter for several months in each year. The small 
square hypaethral temple known as “ Pharaoh's Bed," 
and the Colonnade, have been underpinned, and the 
temples braced with steel girders; but the paintings 
will of course be discolored. The irrigation of mod- 
ern Egypt was thought to be of more urgent neces- 
sity than the preservation of these particular an- 
cient ruins on the island of Philae. STUDENT 
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м The Trend of Twentieth Century Science м 


More Plant Cooks 

VERYBODY now knows of the bacteria 

in the soil which cook the aerial nitro- 

gen for some of the plants, serving it 
to their roots in an easily eatable form. It 
may turn out that all plants keep bacterial 
servants. And it has recently turned out that 
several kinds of fungus do, and cannot develop 
without them. . 

In botanical phraseology these fungi, Мухо- 
mycetes, are parasitic upon the bacterial colo- 
nies. The bacteria are taken into the growing 
cells of the fungus, which they stain, and are 
digested by means of a ferment. The bacteria 
which are not taken in are also affected by 
the proximity of the fungus. Those that in 
their natural development in nutritive solu- 
tions give rise to fluorescence, lose this power ; 
others lose their power of liquifying gelatin. 
These are obviously reduced to an abnormal 
condition, somewhat as bacteria which invade 
our blood are first paralysed by the opsonins 
before being eaten by the white cells. But in 
the case of the fungus the process is normal 
to its own growth. "The bacteria thus serve 
as intermediary between the raw or dead stuff 
in the soil, which they cook, and the fungus; 
doing the cooking in their own persons. 

There is some possibility that the relation 
may be closer. Bacteria have a trick, when 
they get old and tired, of collecting their living 
stuff into one point in their bodies. They rest 
awhile, and their bodies — except that intense- 
ly living point — die. Then the point, “ spore," 
gets out of the dead body and starts afresh — 
a new incarnation. It may be, then, that in 
the cells of the fungus the whole bacterium is 
digested except the essentially living point; 
and that this point expands and becomes a cell 
(or part of one) of the fungus. If anyone 
likes to consider the bacterium as a living 
monad (in the Leibnitzian sense) embodied in 
what we see with the microscope, he will say 
that this monad has now the great advantage 
and stimulus of a sojourn for awhile in the 
body of the much higher fungus; and that 
when it is freed by the death of that part of 
its host it incarnates as a bacterium on a high- 
er level of evolution, with keener emotions 
and larger sweep of thought. STUDENT 


The Heart Brein 

HYSIOLOGY, it appears, is not yet quite 

sure of the cause of the heart's motion. 

It is a unique and highly intelligent organ, 
quite capable of managing its own affairs with- 
out the need of supervision or help. Taken 
out of the body of a just dead animal it will 
often go on beating for a long time — in the 
case of some reptiles even as long as thirty 
hours. 

The open question is, how does it manage 
this? Is it because of its own private nervous 
system, or because of the independent con- 
tractility of the muscular fibers? 

These fibers are not quite like those of any 
other part of the body. They partake in 
structure of the qualities of both the other 
varieties of muscular fiber, the voluntary and 
involuntary. They can conduct impulses better 


than either, as if they had once tried to be, 
or had been, nerve fibers. And they have all 
the contractility, excitability and energy of 
voluntary muscles. Embedded in their midst 
are some minute nerve ganglia. 

No one knows why the heart beats rhythm- 
ically. The assigned cause is the stimulation 
of the blood flowing through it; but as it is 
itself mostly the cause of that flow, the ex- 
planation seems shaky. Moreover it is no ex- 
planation at all of the somewhat complicated 
rhythm with which the four chambers pursue 
their several duties. The very latest theory, 
of course, is toxins. During the rest periods 
toxins accumulate, and the muscles as it were 
kick to get rid of them. Why they kick in a 
definite order and for exactly defined lengths 
of time, remains unexplained. Certain earthy 
salts promote contraction, and this has been 
offered as cause. It would do very well if 
the salts would be so kind as to be alternately 
present and absent in the blood. 

Electricity, radiating from the ganglia in 
the walls, goes a little way, but still explana- 
tion lacks of its rhythmic generation in those 
ganglia. So the matter stands open. 

The heart's nervous system is in relation 
with the other two, the sympathetic and cere- 
bro-spinal. Hence it understands what the rest 
of the body is doing and what extra or less 
exertion may be required of it. And its 
rhythm, as everyone knows, answers to the 
emotional play of thought and feeling. What 
its own private consciousness may be, apart 
from its share in the consciousness of mental 
feeling and of the rest of the body, physiology 
of course does not know. It may be of a 
nature that wé should have to call spiritual, 
related to that of the moving-spring of the 
universe. M. D. 


Electrified Water | 
Г is the work of the electricity on the water, 
not the electricity itself, that we want. 
When the ordinary wall-current, or that 
from a primary battery, is led through ordin- 
ary drinking water, a little is decomposed into 
its elements, oxygen and hydrogen. Some of 
the oxygen appears in the form of ozone and 
this immediately gets to work. "The work it 
does is to destroy every germ, oxidize every- 


' thing oxidizable, and, it is now said, precipi- 


tate most of the inorganic salts in solution. 
Whilst they are still in precipitation an ingeni- 
ous device recently invented enables them to 
be removed by filtration, and water almost 
chemically pure results. It is not as pure as 
distilled water, which is no disadvantage; but 
it is purer than any we are in tbe habit of 
drinking. And it matters little from what 
source it has been obtained. If the process is 
valid and can be extended and cheapened we 
ought to hear no more of typhoid. The Jap- 
anese army largely owed its immunity from 
disease to the ozonization of its drinking water, 
the removal of chemical matters by filtration 
being of infinitely less importance than the 
destruction of germs. 

Ultra-violet light causes the generation of 
ozone in water; and it seems possible that if 


+ 


sheets of water were exposed to good sunlight. 
for enough time under violet glass they would 
become sterilized. It has also not yet been 
ascertained whether the arc light, lowered into 
the midst of say a barrel of water and allowed 
to play for some time, would sterilize it. It 
is very rich in violet and ultra-violet rays. 
STUDENT 


Medical Folk-Lore 
VERY year the rattlesnake claims his tolf 
of victims in this country. So far, official 
| medical science сап do little if à few min- 
utes have elapsed since the bite. 

But we believe it is true that many of the 
tribes of Indians have a treatment which they 
find successful and which they keep as a se- 
cret. It appears that a half-breed Delaware 
Indian, Johnson by name, once did sell this 
secret to a settler at Long Eddy, who in his 
old age made it known, after using it for years. 
in all cases for which his aid was asked — 
and paid for. It was the application to the 
bite, every two or three hours, of the pounded 
root of the fresh “lion’s heart," one of the 
milkwood family. 

But it would appear that the plant in ques- 
tion is the “lion’s foot” — nabulus albus — 
white lettuce, or “ rattle-snake root.” And 
also that the leaves, steeped in hot water and 
applied frequently, are equally effective. It 
grows all over America. 

Another remedy, often mentioned along with 
the above and traditionally said to be equally 
effective, consists of Indigo and salt as a poul- 
tice, changed frequently. Most of the Indigo 
now obtainable is, however, artificial, not from 
the indigofera tinctoria. One would not sup- 
pose that the virtues would be the same. 

In its wild chase after toxins and coal-tar 
products, medical science is losing much. The 
healing lore of the old wives and witches may 
be irrecoverable before its value is suspected. 
Some of it must represent the experience of 
millenniums. STUDENT 


Spontaneous Heating Due to Microbes 
SCIENTIST has performed experi- 
ments which, as he claims, prove that 
the spontaneous heating of hay is a 
physiological and not a chemical phenomenon. 
He constructed an apparatus in which small 
quantities of hay could be sterilized and after- 
wards inoculated. It was found that the 
sterilized hay did not get hot, but the addition 
of water contaminated with ordinary hay or 
with earth soon caused an elevation of tem- 
perature. A list of the microbes found is 
given. An important practical fact is that hay 
from the middle of a large heated stack is 
sterile, the microbes causing their own death 
by the heat they generate. 

The boundary line between “organic” and 
“inorganic” is, however, getting shadier with 
every day. When we do finally catch the 
molecule under a cover-slip we shall probably 
find him wagging his tail and devouring other 
molecules. Even the nascent crystal, it is said, 
goes through a very lively moment or two on 
his way to final equilibrium. STUDENT 
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Om Mountain 

ROM the east shore of Lake 

Vettern, in which lies Vis- 

ingsó, the isle where Kath- 
erine Tingley has lately acquired 
а beautiful and historic property, 
rises the Omberg. It rises ab- 
ruptly from the surrounding 
plain and from the lake to a 
height of 900 feet above sea- 
level, and is of Archaean rock 
among the Palaeozoic of south- 
ern Sweden. The plain is a roy- 
al forest which is used as a 
school of forestry, and the rich 
and rare flora of the mountain 
Tnakes it a paradise for Nature- 
lovers. The name is said to be 
derived from that of a Queen 
Omma who lived in the neigh- 
borhood in prehistoric times. Another view 
appears in number 23 of this volume. Т. 


Garden Talk: Human Parasites 

7 What became of those large 
beautiful flowers I saw on this plant 
yesterday? : 

GARDENER. They are faded and gone. 

Vis. Do they last but a day? 

Gar. That is all; they are short-lived. 

Vis. Only a day! Ha, ha! They make 
a big show, but they don’t last long. There's 
a lesson in that. But this little tree, what is it? 

Gar. Oh, that is Sequoia Gigantea, the 
“ Big Tree” of California. 

Vis. Well, you ought to have a big sign 
painted to put up to it. How funny it seems 
to call that little thing gigantea! 

Gar. Yes, it does; but nevertheless it has 
within it the possibilities of a giant, and if 
all goes well with it, fu- 
ture centuries will see 
a giant standing there. 
And if all goes well with | 
us, and we unfold our 
divine possibilities, wc 
shall be as much beyond 
what we now are, as the 
tree will then be. 

Vis. I wonder why 
it was called Sequoia. 

Gar. It was most fit- 
tingly so named by an 
American scientist from 
a great and noble soul, 
a chief of the Cherokee 
Indians, who lived a life 
of unselfish devotion to 
the welfare of his peo- 
ple He knew it would 
be a great benefit to his 
people if they could read 
and write as the white 
man did, and he resolved 
to invent an alphabet for 
them. It was an ardu- 
ous task, but he accom- 
plished it, and invented 
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an alphabet of eighty-five characters, one for 
each sound in the language; and it was so 
simple that in a few weeks a Cherokee could 
learn to read and write. Some philologists 
pronounce it the most perfect alphabet ever 
invented. At first he was ridiculed and per- 
secuted, as is usual with self-sacrificing help- 
ers of humanity; but in time his invention 
was adopted by a council of Cherokee chiefs, 
a printing press established, and Cherokee 
literature and news printed. In a few months 
thousands of Cherokees were reading and 
writing their own language. That a great tree 
which is indigenous to American soil and has 
stood through many past centuries should be 
named from a great leader of indigenous Am- 
ericans from a mighty and distant past is in- 
deed most fitting. 


Vis. That is certainly true. But here is 


a queer-looking thing! What is its name? 
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GaR. It is called Pholisma 
arenarium. 
Vis. Truly, a name suffici- 


ently high-sounding; but it does 
not help the appearance of the 
plant, which to me is rather re- 
pulsive. 

Gar. Well, the plant is a par- 
asite growing on the roots of the 
Yerba Santa and what beauty it 
has is stolen from that. You 
see it has a little purple flower 
with a light border, somewhat 
in imitation of the beautiful blos- 
som of the sacred plant on which 
it grows; but less pure in color 
and dwarfed and wrinkled. 

Vis. Itis like the human par- 
asites that take the beautiful 
truths of Theosophy to adorn 
their own false systems, and give to them 
whatever vitality and attractiveness they may 
have. 

Gar. And in like manner, as the purple of 
the flower partakes of the muddy color of the 
parasite, so the truth is obscured by the mix- 
ture of falsehood, and perverted from its right- 
ful service of helping humanity, being made 
to adorn error and so confuse the seeker after 
light and truth. 

Vis. Well, these human parasites often 


‘take bodily from our Theosophical literature 


some of the finest passages without a word of 
change, and without credit or quotation marks. 
They put them forward as their own to serve 
their own purposes. 

Gar. And this is the vitality which gives 
life to the parasite production, and enables it 
to exist at all. But what an outrage so to 
desecrate the truth! STUDENT 
Soil-Binding Grasses 

N considering coast- 

erosion in England, 

attention has been 
given not only to mech- 
anical means for retain- 
ing the soil, but to the 
action of grasses in bind- 
ing it. An estate owner 
on the English southern 
coast has noticed a rapid 
accretion of mud banks 
on his property. This 
is traced back to the ar- 
rival of a ship a few 
years ago from the Plata 
River with a quantity 
of rice grass on board. 
Some of the seeds be- 
came distributed with 
the result that the whole 
of the estuary of South- 
ampton Water has be- 
come covered with the 
grass which catches sea- 
weed and sand and is 
thus rapidly forming a 
high bank. 
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Theosophy and Christíahity 

HEOSOPHY is true Christianity. One 

can see this by carefully examining what 

Jesus taught, and comparing it with the 
great truths taught by Theosophy. Both have 
the same supreme source and the same object. 
But early Christianity soon degenerated into 
ecclesiasticism ; hence the strife, war, and mis- 
ery; for, had the spirit and teachings of Jesus 
been kept pure, that part of the world called 
Christendom would not present the sad spec- 
tacle which it does today. Modern Theosophy 
is the restoration of the spirit and teachings of 
Jesus, as far as the ethical aspect is concerned, 
but it is a great deal more than that. Jesus 
came specially to the Jews, as he said, “I was 
not sent but unto the lost sheep of the House 
of Israel” (Matthew xv. 24, and x. б). No 
doubt while his mission was specially to the 
Jews, his teachings — as proceeding from the 
Ancient Wisdom-Religion, older than Judaism 
or any other form of religion — were universal 
in their scope. 
. But who does not know that the needs of 
this age of discovery and science are very much 
wider than the needs of the Jews in Palestine, 
or even of the whole Roman world in the first 
century? We live in an age which is keenly 
concerned with the origin of man and of the 
world; but the Bible, both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New Testament, deals chiefly 
with moral questions: it has little to say about 
evolution, or about science. Hence the need 
for the fresh presentation of the Ancient Wis- 
dom to be wider than that given in the first 
century, in order to meet the needs of an 
age of Science. 

Modern Theosophy meets those needs. In 
the profound teachings placed before us in 
Isis Unveiled and The Secret Doctrine we 
have an explanation of man's nature and ori- 
` gin, and of the origin of the world, which is 
needed in this day, but which was not so 
greatly needed, and therefore was not so 
openly given in the first century. The moral 
teachings which Jesus gave are perfectly har- 
monious with the moral teachings now given 
in Theosophy. Who does not know that the 
central truth taught by Jesus was brother- 
hood? This is also the great truth taught by 
Theosophy. Jesus came as a divine Elder 
brother, and declared that men were brothers, 
sons of God, and should therefore live to- 
gether as one great family. This is taught 
anew by Theosophy; but the foundation for 
brotherhood is now more fully explained than 
it was in the first century — it is shown to 
rest on the Unity of the One Life. 

These things are not questions of dispute, 
they are matters of knowledge to every stu- 
dent who seeks, in an unprejudiced spirit, to 
know the teachings of Jesus and of Theosophy. 
Moreover, we should naturally conclude that 
this must be so, for it is in harmony with 


an all-wise Providence which gives revelations 
when they are needed, but not before they are 
needed. Indeed Jesus himself gives us a hint 
that points in the same direction, where he 
says, “І have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now (John, 
xvi. 12). Therefore when we speak of the 
harmony existing between the teachings of 
jesus and those of modern Theosophy, we do 
not speak of the scientific, but of the moral 
and spiritual side. And here we need only an 
ordinary intelligence and an unprejudiced 
mind to see that the great basic teachings of 
Jesus and of Theosophy are one and the same. 
jesus wished men to ljve as children in a 
divine family. "That Universal Brotherhood 
is what we seek to establish. We claim to be 
in line with the true spiritual Israel, and to 
represent the spirit and teachings of Jesus 
which ecclesiasticism has for centuries mis- 
represented. 

Besides teaching brotherhood, Jesus warned 
his disciples against the spirit of the world, 
against love of domination, love of rank, love 
of power:—“ Be not ye called Rabbi; for 
one is your teacher, and all ye are brethren ” 
(Matthew xxiii. 8). Do good seeking for no 
reward. Love your enemies. Aim at divine 
perfection because ye are the children of the 
Highest. In a word, the Sermon on the 
Mount, which is the fullest exposition we have 
of the teaching of Jesus, is genuine Christian- 
ity, and genuine Theosophy. 

Very soon, however, the followers of Jesus 
departed from the spirit of the Master, and 
Christianity degenerated into mere ecclesiasti- 
cism. The church became a hot-bed of in- 
trigue and of a bitter, murderous spirit. We 
need only to read the history of Hypatia to 
see this — to see how utterly unlike Jesus the 
Church had become within two or three cen- 
turies. Christians did those very things which 
Jesus had warned them not to do. They 
sought after power and rule and lordship, and 
were “ тапу masters.” A spirit of contention 
and strife and persecution took the place of 
the spirit of Jesus; and it is one of the domin- 
ant features of Christianity today as well as 
in the past, and sharply distinguishes ecclesi- 
asticism from the religion of Jesus. Christ 
wished his disciples to live and work together 
as brethren; but we know that this very soon 


gave place to episcopacy and the Papacy. 


This was a change in form; but the change 
in spirit was much more serious. Jesus never 
said a word about creeds and dogmas, and 
neither gave a creed nor gave any authority 
for making one. The burden of his teaching 
is on different lines altogether. "This fact has 
not been seen as clearly as it should even by 
good historians. When you start to make a 
creed you move on intellectual lines only, and 
you act with the purpose of cutting off some- 
body; it is an intellectual spirit and a spirit 
of dividing or separating which prompts and 
underlies creed-making. This was not the 
spirit nor the method of Jesus. 

The spirit of Jesus manifests by the intui- 
tions of the heart rather than by intellectual 
disputations. Live lovingly together as sons 
and daughters in one divine family. Do good 
unselfishly. Help one another. Share with 
one another. Be rich through what you give 
rather than by what you receive. Be merciful 
and forgiving. Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you. Be pure in heart and 


the Higher Self. 


ye shall see God. Be perfect like your Father 
in heaven. Make your religion result in a 
good life, for the “rock” on which the dis- 
ciple should build is the correspondence be- 
tween profession and practice — the reducing 
to practice the truths we know. “ Every one 
therefore which heareth these words of mine, 
and doeth them, shall be likened unto a 
wise man which built his house upon a rock " 
(Matthew vii. 24). 

Long before the Council of Nicaea disput- 
ings had taken the place of the heart-doctrine 
as given by Jesus. The natural consequence 
of this was strife, division, persecution. Men 
cannot think alike, and cannot be unified on 
the basis of the intellect alone, but only on 
the basis of the heart. Therefore Jesus gave 
no dogma to be quarreled over. And there- 
fore the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEO- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY adopts no creed. It teaches 
many important truths, but has no creed or 
dogma. А belief is like a coat; a creed is 
like a strait-jacket. 

The Theosophical Movement today is doing 
what Jesus wished his disciples to do. It 
seeks to realize something; it seeks to do 
good; to help; to produce harmony. For a 
long time, at least, men will see truth differ- 
ently, but all can agree as to what is good, 
kind, loving, helpful. And whatever life the 
Church has had all through the Dark Ages, 
and whatever it has at this hour, has come 
about, not because of orders of clergy, bishops 
and archbishops; and not because of creeds 
and confessions of faith, and dogmas; but 
because some in the Church have lived the 
Christ-spirit rather than the · ecclesiastical 
spirit. 

It will thus be seen that very early in the 
history of the Church the teachings of Jesus 
were departed from, and that this departure 
was both in form and in substance. Instead 
of a simple brotherhood, bound together by 
love and devotion, it became a hierarchy bound 
hand and foot with creeds and dogmas. It 
would surely seem that some evil power had 
been early at work in the Christian Church 
inspiring it with those principles which would 
choke the good seed, and in the end become 
prolific of disunion, strife, and war. Ecclesi- 
asticism is not the harvest of the good seed 
sown by the Master, but of the tares which 
the enemy sowed by night. 

Theosophy is the pure teaching of Jesus 
given once more to the world in its hour of 
great need. Brotherhood — to feel brotherly 
and to act in a bretherly spirit — is the cen- 
tral teaching of Jesus, and it is the main 
teaching of Theosophy. Theosophy teaches 
that man is not a body which has a Soul, but 
a Soul — a ray from the Divine — clothed for 
a little while in a garment of flesh. Both 
Jesus and Paul emphasize the necessity for 
our overcoming the carnal self by the aid of 
Paul says: 


I delight in the law of God after the inward man, 
but I see a different law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind. (Romans vii. 23.) 


This is in harmony with what Theosophy 
teaches concerning the Higher Self and the 
lower self in man. 

Ecclesiasticism has taught men to look for 
God far away. Jesus, Paul, and modern 
Theosophy agree in teaching that we are tem- 
ples of God, and that the Spirit of God dwells 
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in us. Theosophy teaches, as Jesus taught, 
that salvation from sin consists in overcoming 
the lower self and purifying it so that it may 
become one with the Divine — not a matter 
of book-keeping or legerdemain in which the 
guilty is cloaked over and supposed to be not 
guilty. What we sow we reap is the teaching 
of true Christianity and of Theosophy. The 
influence of ecclesiasticism has fostered in the 
world a disbelief in this divine law of the 
universe. Hence the great mass of the world 
today believes that it is an altogether clever 
and laudable thing to get more than you give. 
"This is practical Atheism: it is practically a 
denial of God and of Truth. And yet such 
people call themselves Christians, and they 
read the words “ Be not deceived, God is not 


mocked, for whatsoever a man soweth that 


shall he also reap," as if the teaching did not 
apply to life. 

Who can measure the evil which has been 
inflicted on the world by the early departure 
of the Church from the spirit of the Master; 
and by the continued application of the sacred 


name of “ Christian " to an organization which: 


had become thoroughly impregnated with the 
spirit of the world? As the new revelation, 
given 1900 years ago was bitterly opposed by 
the priesthood of that day, so today the res- 
toration of the religion of Jesus is opposed 
by the priests of orthodoxy. Jesus said to 
the Jews, "If ye believed Moses ye would 
believe me"; and it may be said to the 
Churches today, “ Had ye kept the spirit of 
him whose name ye bear ye would have recog- 
nized and welcomed the fresh revelation of 
that spirit now given under the name of the 
* Divine Wisdom,’ or ‘Theosophy ':— not a 
new religion, but the old religion, even that 
which has been from the beginning." 
(Rev.) S. J. NELL 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 


Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
Question What proof have we of Re- 


incarnation ? 


Children in early years often 
Answer preserve. reminiscences of 
their previous life, and speak about them; but 
parents, not knowing of Reincarnation, treat 
these sayings as nonsense and discourage them. 
Thus the child soon forgets, and the growing 
intensity of present life crowds out the recol- 
lections. 

То remember one's past lives implies a very 
high order of mental development and a mem- 
ory of prodigious depth and tenacity. We do 
not remember most of the events of this life, 
and it is not surprising that we canmot carry 
recollection back beyond birth and death; es- 
pecially since we never make any attempt to 
do so, but on the contrary do our best to 
obliterate all such recollections by absorbing 
ourselves in the material concerns immediately 
before us. Moreover we had not the same 
brain in our past lives which we have now. 

Hence we cannot give such a direct proof as 
producing persons able to remember their past 
lives; nor if we could, would their testimony 
be much regarded. 

As to remembering our own past lives, it 
would be necessary to set about cultivating 
memory to a degree the prospect of which 
would make most people shrink at the diffi- 
culty of the task. For that memory lies deep 
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down in the Soul, and to reach it would іп- 
volve a thorough purification of the nature 
such as could only be attained by long and 
arduous effort and sacrifice of the personality. 

And it is well that we have not this memory, 
for our weak natures are not strong enough 
to bear the burden of it, bowed down as they 
often are by the memories of the present life. 
Wisely and beneficently is the veil drawn over 
the past, nor do great seers and adepts walk 
abroad in a world where they would not be 
undisturbed to offer evidence which would not 
be accepted. 

But there is plenty of proof of another, and 
in reality, more convincing kind. And here it 
is necessary to remember that if we cannot 
readily produce direct evidence of a specific 
case of Reincarnation, neither can we do so 
of any other theory or belief. In this respect 
all beliefs stand on the same ground. 

You who demand human testimony to Re- 
incarnation, perhaps refusing to accept the 
teaching otherwise, what is your own belief 
as to the after-life and how will you prove 
that? No one should assume such an inquisi- 
torial attitude towards a theory unless they 
have already a much better one to offer. Is 
this the case? As a matter of fact we know 
it is not, and reflection shows us that we 
cling to old beliefs from familiarity and reject 
new ones from unfamiliarity, regardless of 
evidence. 

The real evidences of Reincarnation are set 
forth at length in the Theosophical Manuals, 
and may be briefly enumerated as follows: 

Reincarnation fits in with the various con- 
clusions to which the facts of life lead us, and 
so is consistent with these facts and explana- 
tory of them, where other theories are not so. 
This constitues a vindication of Reincarnation 
which gives it the first place of probability 
among theories. Thus it explains the mysteries 
of heredity, and the adjustment of merit and 
demerit in human fortunes; accounts alike for 
the characteristics with which we are born and 
for the future development and exercise of 
those characteristics; and is in harmony with 
the universal law of ebb and flow. 

The one-earth-life theory does not explain 
how men acquired their peculiarities of char- 
acter, nor what will become of their unspent 
energies after death. It does not allow scope 
for the experience and growth of a Soul. It 
is out of harmony with the law of ebb-and- 
flow, according to which law all things pass 
through alternate phases of life and death. 

In short, to a careful student, the evidences 
of Reincarnation are so overwhelming, and 
the objections so easily answered, while no 
other theory has these advantages, that it is 
the only reasonable explanation of the facts 
of life. H. T. E. 

^ 


What help will Theosophy give 
to control and overcome one's 


Question 


moods? 


The many moods that men 
and women are liable to, often 
change them in a moment from the most hope- 
ful to the most despondent of mortals. Often 
some slight material change of condition may 
be the immediate cause for such changes, or 
again the cause may be hidden. How can we 
account for this, and why should we be sub- 
ject to moods, which hide our real selves? 


Answer 


When we become interested in the teachings 
of Theosophy, especially those of Karma and 
Reincarnation; when we begin to realize that 
we have lived before, and that all the varying 
conditions through which we are now passing 
are the results of our past thoughts and acts; 
we find an answer to this question. As we 
come to know who and what we are we find 
that it is possible to control our moods, to be 
no longer governed by them; to be no longer 
subject to fear, doubt, worry, anger, hate, im- 
agined want, selfish desire, and troubles of all 
kinds. For Theosophy teaches that in our in- 
nermost natures we are divine, and that our 
rightful place is that of lord and master, in 
the wonderful and complex human nature 
that has been built up for us throughout the 
ages. Even the fear of death:can no longer 
touch us once we realize our divine nature. 
With this knowledge and realization of the 
teachings of Theosophy, the student has no 
time for doubting moods or personal whims; 
the truth and purpose of life are too great 
to admit. of such, and the urge to use every 
moment for the benefit of humanity lifts him 
far above their influence. 

With many worry is habitual, yet a moment's 
thought will show that it never helped anyone 
out of a difficulty, but on the contrary that the . 
greater the worry the greater grows the diffi- 
culty, or rather the less able is one able to 
face it. The teaching of Karma throws ап 
entirely new light upon all these things, and 
once we know that every cause must have its 
effect and that every seed sown will come to 
fruition, we should at least have the incentive 
to sow good seed. The conditions in which 
we find ourselves we may not, perhaps, be 
able to change, but recognizing that they are 
the result of past thought and that at least 
we can change our attitude to them, they 
cease to have a hold upon us. 

Were there a knowledge of the effect upon 
man's complex nature of the varying moods 
that men апа women give way to, there would 
be a much greater effort at self-control. Theo- 
sophy gives us knowledge, and therefore the 
help to overcome these hindrances to our pro- 
gress. Not only do passion, hatred, worry, 
despair, if given way to, become the seed for 
like moods in the future, but also, Theosophy 
teaches, they disrupt the inner nature. Just 
as poison and deleterious substances act upon 
the physical body, so do moods and wrong 
habits of thinking disrupt the inner finer body 
which is within the physical. By our very 
attitude of mind we not only lay ourselves 
open to such moods, but positively invite them. 
There comes to mind the following in this 
connexion: 


A crowd of troubles hurried by 
While he with courage waited. 

He said, where do you troubles go 
When you are thus belated? 

We go, they said, to those who торе 
And look on life dejected, 

We go where we're expected. 


On the contrary, as one learns something of 
the real meaning of life and its hopefulness 
and joy, one attracts to one's nature all that is 
helpful and wholesome and right. Theosophy 
is essentially optimistic, and in the truth and 
light that it sheds on human life all personal 
moods and troubles disappear like mists before 
the glowing radiance of the sun. М: 
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Theosophy the Hope of the 


World 
HAT is the goal of the world’s 
hope? 


Certainly not that which 
the masses are coveting, forgetting all 
save the needs and the cares of today; 
not that which assuages the personal 
hunger for honors, power, pleasure, 
luxury; not that which satisfies mal- 
ice, revenge, envy, hate. For even if 
all this still constitutes the greater 
part of human desires, yet there is scarcely one hu- 
man soul, who, when called upon to lay down on 
the altar of the divine the innermost wish and 
desire of his heart, would not fall back from pro- 
faning it with such an offering. 

Deepest down in humanity’s heart lies hidden its 
hope, mostly slumbering and mute, perhaps hardly 
even vaguely felt. Yet there has been no time when 
the goal of humanity’s aspiration and hope has not 
been consciously and clearly stated by the spiritual 
Teachers and Leaders of our race. And what they 
have said has been more or less faithfully and under- 
standingly preserved by their disciples and followers 
in the holy scriptures of the world. Being themselves 
messengers from Higher Powers, and sent to teach 
humanity, they have all set forth eternal truth, the 
the very core of all those records, much as the 
latter have diverged from each other by reason of 
the various authors’ different points of view, national 
influences and prejudices. 


Now it is just those differences which have most - 


attracted the attention of men, and so they have 
come to believe that the religions have different 
origins of different value — nay, that only one of 
them, vis. their own, could be the true one. Churches 
and clericals have done their very best to foment this 
idea, thereby arousing and fostering self-righteous- 
ness, intolerance, hate, persecution; and everywhere 
men have tormented and killed each other, all this 
in the name of the “ One true God and in his honor." 

But those who guide the destinies of our race are 
watching over it. Amidst the spiritual and intellect- 
ual darkness and the moral depravity of the Middle 
Ages, they could not, as in the past, send any great 
Teacher, but they sent the men of the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, and the “Century of Enlighten- 
ment " to prepare the soil gradually for a greater spir- 
itual sowing. Oppressed by restraint of thought and 
conscience, stultified by superstition and false wor- 
ship, the European nations had to pass through a 
long and trying schooling before a deeper and freer 
thought and gentler customs could gradually clear 
the way for a purer and truer conception of religion 
and its real import. The sense of discontent with 
existing conditions, blended with a feeling that some- 
thing greater and better was going to break forth, 
stimulated the people to eager investigation and study 
of the old records, and called forth a great deal of 
philosophical and theological speculation. А spirit 
of uneasy: searching and seeking characterizes the 
latest centuries, and shows itself not least in the 
splitting of the Protestant Church into its numerous 
sects and denominations. There is evidently a need 
of more mysticism, more spiritual purport in religion, 
than is allowed by the sober intellectualism of Pro- 
testantism. 
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Where and when, however, Truth is really and 
verily sought, then and there she is not far away. It 
was reserved for the end of the Nineteenth century 
to find that which has been the unspoken but fervent 
longing and hope of centuries, namely, a system of 
combined religion, philosophy, and science, restoring 
to man his divine birthright and bringing him Truth, 
Light, and Liberation: Truth, so that he may know 
the real nature of himself and of his inner God; 
Light, to shine on his way and lead him on; and 
Liberation from that which alone hinders him from 
entering on the Way, viz, his lower, selfish Ego. 
This is the ancient Wisdom-Religion, or Theosophy, 
the oldest of all, or rather without any age, for it 
knows of no beginning. So Max Müller, the learned 
Professor in Comparative Study of Religions, was 
right when saying prophetically: “А new religion 
is what we properly need — though probably that 
religion will prove to be the oldest in the world." 

“The oldest" — yes, but yet no mere rudiment of 
a religion, no mere seed to be developed by men as 
they themselves come to evolve their innate divine 
possibilities, but truly and verily Wisdom in her full, 
imperishable glory, a heritage coming down to us 
through infinite ages. It is only the terrestrial 
bearers of this Wisdom who have to evolve and 
to grow, in order to be able to receive more and 
more of it without the risk of perishing in its “ con- 
suming flame.” Аз underlying all spiritual thought, 
it must necessarily, if even dimly, if even deformed 
by human additions and misconceptions, be present 
in every system of thought treating of spiritual things. 
Thus it becomes the always-existing, though often 
deeply hidden core, of all religions — the infrangible, 
everlasting bond between man and his Eternal Origin. 

How beautifully the fundamental ideas of the 
Wisdom-Religion are expressed in The Idyll of the 
White Lotus. 'The young priest ready to sacrifice 
all for his calling as a teacher, is confronted at his 
last initiation with his divine prototype, and receives 
from him the holy verities through the proclaiming 
of which he will have to work for the salvation of 
his brothers: 

“The soul of man is immortal, and its future is 
the future of a thing whose growth and splendor 
has no limit. 

“The principle which gives life dwells in us, and 
without us, is undying and eternally beneficent, is 
not heard or seen or smelled, but is perceived by the 
man who desires perception. 

“Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, the dis- 
penser of glory or gloom to himself, the decreer 
of his life, his reward, his punishment." 

What a clear light these words shed over human- 
ity's life and destination! What hope greater or 
more glorious and certain than this, could be given 


to man! After having fought and 
struggled, suffered, doubted and de- 
spaired through long ages, now here 
is offered to him an infinite growth 
and splendor, After having longed 
and aspired to' perceive Divinity, to 
raise himself to the Divine, now here 
at last this very aspiration is bearing 
him forward towards the goal! Aft- 
er having grumbled at the incompre- 
hensible injustice in the world, at his 
own and others’ hard fate and un- 
merited sufferings, here he will get 
to know for certain that all those apparent, dark 
riddles are the unavoidable effects of laws, admin- 
istered by eternal, immutable Justice, and that it is 
he hímself and none other who has to decide whether 
his fate will lead him to happiness or unhappiness, 
to “glory or gloom.” 

Only by an ardent aspiration towards the Divine, 
by willing with all his heart to live its life, can a 
man gain the necessary force to lead that life; and 
only by living such a life may he come to partake of 
the glory which is his everlasting heritage. None 
other than man himself can do that; why should 
he have been equipped with all his divine possibili- 
ties, if it were not his task to develop them? And 
how could potentialities be evolved to living forces 
without man’s own constant efforts in the directions 
required by them? To persons with no idea of the 
Theosophical doctrine of Reincarnation it is im- 
possible to explain the occurrence of genius, which 
is generally called “a gift of the Gods,” the real 
meaning of this being that the Divine gives itself 
to the man and woman having enough courage and 
perseverance to fight for it and gain it. : 

So Theosophy instils hope into a discouraged world, 
not only by holding forth man’s divine destination 
and by making him know that it lies in his own power 
to attain divinity, but also by showing him the in- 
fallible path to the goal. It has been already said 
that the only hindrance to entering on that path 
and to proceeding on it, is his own lower, selfish 
Ego, his lower personality, having its root in the 
supposition that he not only in body but also in 
essence is separated from all other Egos, this making 
him believe that he must in sheer self-defense stand 
upon his own interests and claims as against all 
other people, without any regard for their right, 
perhaps as great, nay, possibly greater than his. 

Now Theosophy shows us clearly that this is a 
fatal error; it tells us that we are, all of us, embodi- 
ments of the World-Soul and in our essence identi- 
cal with each other and with IT. Our separate 
existences are simply an illusion, necessary for the 
evolutionary process, in order to develop self-con- 
sciousness, to make us through the experience of 
earth-life fully conscious of our inner One-ness and 
to teach us how to realize in those different exist- 
ences the Unity and Harmony which is the essence 
of the World-Soul. 

Such is the import of universal brotherhood, and 
the purpose of life is to make this a living power on 
earth. In trying to realize this aim, what can be to 
us of greater help than "the golden rule," adopted 
by all religions from the Wisdom-Religion and thus 
expressed by the Master of Nazareth: “АП things 
whatsoever ve would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” С. ZANDER м.р. (Stockholm) 
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Last Sunday Evening at Isis Theater - 


* The Study of History” 

SIS THEATER goers had a change in the 
usual program of the lectures on Sunday 
evening last in San Diego, for a young 

Cuban, Antonio Castillo, read a paper on 
“The Study of History." The lad acquitted 
himself well, and gave another evidence of the 
self-possession and independence of thought 
fostered in the Raja Yoga Academy at Point 
Loma. ; 

It is said that the paper will be reproduced 
in full on another page of a subsequent issue 
of this Review, so it will be unnecessary to 
quote from it this week. 

Excellent music was rendered by the Point 
Loma Raja Yoga Orchestra, whose members 


are positively making a reputation for them- . 


selves for praiseworthy interpretations of the 
classics. OBSERVER 


Signs of the Times in the Churches 
The Decline of the Church 
XPRESSIONS of opinion on “ The De- 
cline of the Church" are so common 
that they scarcely attract attention. The 
following is a summary of one, which is as 
commonplace as it is typical. 

The thoughtful observer must be struck by 
the fact that organized Christianity is losing 
its hold on the people. In England 7576 of 
the people never enter a church door. In 
Germany the proportion is still greater. In 
France are hundreds of thousands who have 
never read a page of the Gospels. In America 
statistics make a poor showing. From all sides 
comes the cry that the number of candidates 
for the ministry is falling off. In Scotland, a 
‘theological country, the divinity halls (says our 
authority) are almost empty and men cannot 
be found to fill the pulpits. The Presbyterian 
Church of America reports that there are one- 
third fewer men studying for the ministry than 
ten years ago. АП the seminaries of the 
Episcopal Church mourn a diminution in^the 
supply of students. Even the quality of the 
men who do study is said to be inferior, being 
that which is left over from the professions 
and business. 


Whatever the reason, the fact cannot be blinked 
that the Church as a vocation has lost all attraction 
for our young men. 


The Church has done much social work, 
even to the danger of forgetting its special 
mission; but it may be doubted whether those 
who have accepted its mundane gifts have been 
brought any nearer the great spiritual reali- 
ties that form the core of its message. Some- 
thing is lacking, and organized Christianity is 
not in vital contact with the needs of the age. 
Today all institutions are being tried by the 
test — ` 

Do they or do they not contribute anything to the 


life of the individual or of society? Do they meet 
any geniune need of which the mind is conscious? 
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Stupidity in the Pulpit 

So much for one opinion, in which we are 
but quoting an editorial in a leading daily 
paper. Another leading paper gives a sermon 
by a Baptist preacher in New York, who de- 
plores the decline of attendance and attributes 
it to the fact that the church is not in touch 
with the times. The increase in his Church 
has only been one-fourth of the birthrate in 
that Church. 


The decline in Christianity is universal. In Eng- 
land, in France, in Spain, in Italy and in Germany, 
we hear the same cry. 

The spirit of the age has gone ahead, but we have 
made no progress in the old formulas, the old 
theology, the old sanction. We are afraid to speak 
of religion. When we do so, we speak with bated 
breath, apologetically. 

The pulpit is out of touch with the times. . . . 
Many thinking and progressive young men and 
women have been driven from the church by the 
stupidity of the preachers. 


Theology Behind the Times 

A Doctor of Divinity writes in the Harvard 
Theological Quarterly a paper on “ The Col- 
lapse of the New England Theology" and 
concludes that it died mainly because of its 
inhospitality to new ideas. The theology that 
is to win the youthful and enthusiastic minds 
of New England today must be loval to all 
the facts and to all truth from whatever quar- 
ter it may come. It will build on all the facts 
which criticism, psychology, and experience 
can yield. And he looks for the coming of a 
prophet who shall weld all the materials of 
Christianity and of modern thought into one 
great whole. STUDENT 


What Will He Do With It? 

A 7 HEN a man begins to find himself going 
dowr hill physically, with or without 
some one ominous symptom of failure, 

he is usually alarmed. He looks at his habits, 
notes .the hurtful ones, notes the absence of 
some good ones, perhaps takes to athletics. 

He may put off the descent, and the appear- 
ance of the ominous symptoms, some years; 
perhaps a good many. But as he is not 
physically immortal, he must in the end face 
them again; and in the very end succumb. 

He knows that; but unless he translates 
his knowledge into a doing of some kind, he 
might 'almost as well have died at the earlier 
period. 

It might be a good plan to spend the added 
years in getting into the consciousness of 
immortality. 

There are two consciousnesses in man, one 
of which is self-knowingly immortal and div- 
ine. The other is the ordinary consciousness 
which we call self, full of today’s and vester- 
day's and childhood's doings, and of the feel- 
ings of the body. The task of life is to open 
the latter to the former. Then the great life 
is attained even in the body. 

To reach the Divine we must imitate it. 
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Well, how does it spend its time, so to speak? 
In sustaining the life of all that Коеѕ by ап 
outgoing force which when we use it to sus- 
tain the lives of our fellows, we call com- 
passion. It is not a mere pious feeling; it is 
the sustainer of life, and it will sustain the 
inner life of him who uses it as it does of him 
to whom it is sent forth. To get out of the 
separate life more and more day by day, to 
get into consciousness of the needs of the 
lives of others, to feel at one with them, and 
with ever more unselfishness to work for them 
in feeling, thought, and act— is the path to 
immortality now. There is no other. You 
can only propitiate and earn the Divine by 
trying to feel as It feels, by spending your 
time as It spends Its. The artist may com- 
pose for men, or for his own renown; it 
makes all the difference. The schoolteacher 
may teach for money or for love of the child- 
ren, thus giving them of her life. It makes 
all the difference. The Divine only honors 


‚ and crowns with consciousness of immortality 


those who work in its way, with its all-giving 
feeling. STUDENT 


Japanese Cosmogony 
CONTEMPORARY writer on Japan 
summarizes the cosmogony of that 
land somewhat as follows: 

In the beginning naught was, and the whole earth 
was as chaos. Then, in some strange way, earth 
and heaven became separated; dimly, gods appeared 
and then disappeared, until at last there came into 
existence two deities, man and woman, who pro- 
duced the worlds and all that in them was, giving 
shape to all things. Izanagi was the man, and 
Izanami the woman, and from that celestial mar- 
riage sprung not only the islands of Japan but the 
generations of the gods and the great deities of 
the sun and moon. Some of these gods went to 
dwell in the blue plane of heaven; others remained 
on the earth and became the ancestors of the 
Japanese. 


The summary is quoted by a certain mod- 
ern commentator with an ill-concealed sneer, 
but read in connexion with the writings of 
H. P. Blavatsky, particularly certain Stanzas 
that she translated for the benefit of students 
and which are still accessible, the account ac- 
quires a new and symbolic meaning. To those 
who have read these Stanzas with even a 
shadow of sympathetic understanding, this 
symbolic account but serves to reveal much, 
very much. To those who have not the key 
to the Mysteries that the deeper study of 
Theosophy gives, all such symbolic records 
serve merely to conceal. It is no accident that 
all nations, when we reach their heart of 
hearts, have similar legends and similar cre- 
ation myths, deluge myths, etc. These are 
but as various and sacred garments, fashioned 
for the vesturing of the Truth. STUDENT 


THEY who know true wisdom, and whose 
minds are pure, behold the whole world as 
one with divine knowledge, as one with thee, 
О God!—Vishnu Purana’ 


The Church as Leader 
FRENCH Romanist, M. E. Vacandard, 
has published an extraordinarily impar- 
tial critical and historical study of the 
Inquisition. Translated into English by a 


Paulist Father and published in New York 
with the approval of Archbishop Farley, it 
may perhaps be regarded as a semi-official 
statement. 

The author is in no way an apologist for 
the institution of which he writes. It would 
be perfectly consistent, he thinks, for the 


Church now to denounce her older methods. 


without any retirement from her claim to div- 
ine authority. . 


Her office on earth is to transmit to generation 
after generation the deposit of revealed truths neces- 
sary for man’s salvation. That to safeguard this 
treasure she uses means in one age which a later 
age denounces merely proves that she follows the 
customs and ideas in vogue around her. But she 
takes good care not to have men consider her attti- 
tude the infallible and eternal rule of absolute 
justice. 

She readily admits that she may sometimes be 
deceived in the choice of means of government. 
The system of defence and protection that she adopt- 
ed in the Middle Ages succeeded, at least to some 
extent. We cannot maintain that it was absolutely 
unjust and absolutely immoral. Undoubtedly we 
have today a much higher idea of justice. But 
though we deplore the fact that the Church did 


not then perceive, preach or apply it, we need not- 


be surprised. In social questions she osdinarily pro- 
gresses with the march of civilization, of which she 
is ever one of the prime movers. 


We are to conceive, then, of the Church 
gradually perceiving that her methods were 
barbarous and inhuman, and of her own mo- 
tion abandoning them. 

But that is not at all the picture. The aboli- 
tion of the stake and the torture-chamber was 
forced upon her from without, by a public 
conscience which she had done nothing to 
awaken. She grudgingly followed, not led, 
civilization. When the times were cruel, she 
became cruel. Before that, when the times 
were tolerant, she was tolerant. After that, 
when public conscience awakened, her con- 
science awakened. She was the led, not the 
leader. 

In the beginning, her own Fathers preached 
tolerance. Even Tertullian said: 


It is a fundamental human right and a privilege 
of nature that everyone should worship according to 
his convictions. It is assuredly no part of religion 
to compel religion. 


Origen, Cyprian, Lactantius and Hilary were 


also opposed to the use of force. There was 


even a proverb — Ecclesia abhorret a sanguine, 
the Church revolts from bloodshed. 

The early emperors, Christians, after the 
Fourth century, did some persecuting on their 
own account. Heresy was more or less asso- 
ciated with treason, and the persecution was 
a political — even a police — rather than a 
religious measure. The Church was hardly 
yet educated to approval of it. Then it seems 
to have died away and on to the middle of 
the Eleventh century we hear little about it. 

Then the Manicheans made themselves pop- 
ularly obnoxious by some of their teachings 
and practices. The people themselves went so 
far in their persecution of the sect as to 
burn its propagandists at the stake. The civil 
authorities either winked or assisted. 
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Finally the Church began to be drawn in. 
Innocent III early in the Thirteenth century 
classified heresy with treason and assigned 
banishment and confiscation of property as its 
punishment. Then death was added for those 
heretics who resisted banishment. 


When, finally, the Emperor Frederick had reviewed 
the legislation of his Christian predecessors of the 
fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, and had made 
the popular custom of burning heretics a law of 
the empire, the Papacy could not resist the current 
of his example. The popes at once ordered the 
new legislation rigorously enforced everywhere, es- 
pecially in Lombardy. This was simply the logical 
carrying out of the comparison made by Innocent III, 
between heresy and treason, and was due chiefly to 
two Popes, Gregory IX, who established the inquisi- 
tion under the Dominicans and the Franciscans, and 
Innocent IV, who authorized the inquisitors to use 
torture. 


‘Now what of the Church's claim to lead 
civilization? In the early centuries the politi- 
cal powers tolerated any opinions so long as 
their expression did not lead to disorder nor 
their practical consequences to treason. Then 
the Church was tolerant. In the middle cen- 
turies, when cruelty was the popular expres- 
sion of religious disapproval, the Church fol- 
In our own 
day toleration has returned and cruelty is ab- 
horrent. The Church accordingly renounces 
cruelty. In matters of science the picture is 
the same. The pace has been forced for her, 
step by step, concessions slowly compelled one 
by one. | 

The Vatican is however now trying to do 
a little bit of leading — back to intellectual 
night. How much following there will be, 
remains to be seen. STUDENT 


President Porfirio Diaz of Mexico 


RESIDENT Diaz has broken all records . 


in the length of tenure of the office of 

Chief Magistrate in any Republic, for his 
fortieth anniversary of service in that capacity 
has just been celebrated. "Those forty years 
have been noteworthy for uninterrupted ad- 
vance. From being an almost negligable quan- 
tity in the eyes of the world when President 
Diaz took the reins of government, Mexico 
has become a powerful and progressive nation. 
Its advance has really been greater than that 
of Japan in the same time, because the previous 
condition of Mexico was far lower than that 
of the Island Empire. In Mexico the peace- 
ful employments of trade, science, art, litera- 
ture and all branches of modern civilization 
have moved forward with gigantic strides; the 
commercial prosperity is abounding and a large 
and cultured middle-class — the bulwark of 
a nation — has grown up. The arrogance of 
ecclesiastical tyranny has been destroyed and 
political and religious liberty firmly established. 
It is no wonder that the great man to whom 
all this is primarily due should have been 
unanimously re-elected time after time to the 
highest office in the gift of the people. He 
was intensely loyal to the noble and imper- 
sonal ideal of his life, the betterment of his 
people, regardless of personal aggrandizement 
in any form. He believes the republican form 
of government the most suitable for Mexico 
and he has never wavered in carrying out his 
principles with absolute honesty, courage, and 
firmness. His life is so full of thrilling ro- 
mance and hairbreadth escapes that it seems 


almost like a page from the ages of chivalry, 
and it has no stain. 

The Governor of lower California, Mexico, 
wishing to send his congratulations upon this 
memorable occasion, took advantage of a cour- 
teous offer made by the commander of the 
U. S. S. Minnesota, then lying in Magdalena 
Bay, where the American warships are fre- 
quently to be seen for naval target practice. 
The Minnesota forwarded the message by 
wireless telegraph to the station at Point 
Loma, California; it was then flashed across 
the continent to Galveston, Texas, and thence 
to President Diaz in Mexico, a circuit of sev- 
eral thousand miles! The telegram read as 
follows: 


SENor PorrFirio Díaz, 
Presidente de la Republica, Méjico. 


А Нопготе 
felicitar а Vd. por el aniversario 2 Abril 1867 
SANGUÍNEZ 
Gobernador de Baja California. Abril 2, 1908. 

C. J. R. 


Clipped from the Press 


THE San Diego Chamber of Commerce chart- 
ered a boat and took the party for a ride around 
the bay. At noon a lunch was served at Roseville 
Pavilion, and then we were taken in tallyhos to 
Point Loma Homestead, the central home of the 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Katherine Tingley. 
The pupils of the Raja Yoga School had prepared a 
two hour program for us and Mrs. Tingley herself 
was present, and at the request of our President 
made an interesting talk. The exhibition given by 

. the children was marvelous and we of the press 
certainly went away with a better understanding of 
this remarkable woman’s great work. 

Resolution Committee, California Press Associa- 

“tion. W. A. SHEPARD, 
Herald, Auburn; 
J. P. BAUMGARTNER, 
Register, Santa Anna; 
“J. W. BRACKETT, 
Searchlight, Redding; 
L. P. HATHAWAY, 
Citizen, Palo Alto; 
J. SHERMAN MCDOWELL, 
Argus, Alameda; 
C. D. RADCLIFFE, 
Sun, Merced; 
WINSLOW L. RIDEOUT, 
Bee, Lakeport; 
—From the Report of the California Press 
Association’s recent visit to San Diego. 


THE San Diego News informs us that the young 
students of the Point Loma Raja Yoga Academy 
have not been backward in doing their part to make - 
the memory of the visit of the fleet to the Pacific 
Coast a pleasant one for all concerned, and in 
response to their efforts most cordial invitations were 
received from the Admirals and officers to visit the 
ships and be entertained on board. They carried them 
large baskets of flowers and literature published by 
the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL So- 
CIETY. The officers and men expressed gratitude for 
the literature sent to them while at Magdalena Bay 
by Mrs. Tingley. These young students to show 
their appreciation of the kindness and courtesy ex- 
tended them, organized ап impromptu concert and 
delighted all by their wonderful musical ability. One 
of the boy orators of the Academy made a stirring 
address on “The Higher Patriotism” which greatly 
interested and surprised the audience. To finish, the 
party gave three cheers for the President, the Ad- 
miral, the officers, the sailor boys, to which the 
whole ship’s company responded with three tre- 
mendous cheers and a “tiger” for Mrs. Katherine 
Tingley and the Raja Yoga Academy.—Petaluma, 
Cal. Courier, May 11, 1908 
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Welsh Literature --- Poetry --- Fourth Article 
LYWARCH HEN. The chief interest in 
this poet must be that he was a greater 
master of style even than his contem- 
poraries. He wrote a number of elegies, of 
which the best is that on his own sons, begin- 
ning: “ Baglan bren, neut cynhauaf? ” (О my 
crutch, is it not winter?) Although he wrote 
almost always in a vein of la- 
mentation, his poems ring with 
a titanic suggestion of the po- 
tential greatness locked up in 
man, of the heroism which is 
greater than all obstacles and 
danger, even though these last 
should result in the hero’s 
death. He pours strange and 
subtle light on the character of 
this or that man whom he is 
praising. “Am I not greatly 
invigorated since he came to be 
my son, and proud to have 
known him?” he asks, speaking 
of “fair Pyll, impetuous as a 
fire in a chimney.” It may be 
worth mentioning that the name 
Llywarch Hen means the An- 
cient Radiance or Light-bring- 
er, and that the sons for whom 
he made lamentation were said 
to have been killed while fight- 
ing against one Mwg Mawr 
Drefydd, the Great Gloom or 
Smoke of the Cities. Llywarch 
was a prince in Cumberland, 
and at the age of one hundred 
and thirty was driven from his 
kingdom by the Saxons, after 
all his sons had been killed. 
He made his way into Powys 
in Wales, where he was hon- 
orably received by the ruling 
prince, and where some of his 
finest poetry was written. At 
first sight one would perhaps 
say that no spiritual value could 
attach to a poem of lamenta- 
tion in any case, and so pass by 
Llywarch as having contributed 
nothing to the stock of litera- 
ture that shall serve some pur- 
pose in the world. Yet one is not quite sure. 
It is one thing to mourn supinely the harsh- 
ness of fate, another to assert man's heroism 
in spite of it. The age was one of terrific 
sorrows for the Cymry; defeat, loss and la- 
mentation were the atmosphere they breathed. 
It might have been something, to have rung 
out the principle of manhood, the note of the 
indomitable, in the very face of all these 
things. 

ANEURIN. Aneurin’s great poem, the Go- 
dodin, is by no means easy to understand. It 
is marked by the same lofty style as the work 
of the other three, and appears to relate to a 
massacre of Brython Chiefs by the Saxons at 
a banquet. It is a strange fact that of the four 
ancient poets, the last two alone have escaped 
all attacks from critics. "Their work is al- 
lowed on all sides to be genuine. Of the four, 


it is these two who do not profess to be mys- 
tical — at any rate not obviously mystical. 
Conc.iusions. Applying the literary test 
still further, we may note these facts. The 
Sixth century was, as we have said, a time of 
great sorrow for the Cymry. The fate that 
has since overtaken the American Indians was 
staring them in the face, and there was no 
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Lomaland Photo. 
ENTRANCE TO ISIS THEATER, SAN DIEGO 


Decorations of pepper, marguerites, roses, streamers and the American flag, 


in honor of the Atlantic fleet 


N° one can study ancient philosophies seriously 
without perceiving that the striking similitude of 
conception between all — in their exoteric form very 
often, in their hidden spirit invariably — is the result 
of no mere coincidence, but of a concurrent design : 
and that there was, during the youth of mankind, 
one language, one knowledge, one universal religion, 
when there were no churches, no creeds or sects, 
but when every man was a priest unto himself. 
And, if it is shown that already in those ages which 
are shut out from our sight by the exuberant 
growth of tradition, human religious thought de- 
veloped in uniform sympathy in every portion of 
the globe; then, it becomes evident that born under 
whatever latitude, in the cold North or the burning 
South, in the East or West, that thought was in- 
spired by the same revelations, and man was nur- 
tured under the protecting shadow of the same 
TREE OF KNOWLEDGE.— HzrxzNA PETROVNA 


BravaTskv in The Secret Doctrine, Vol. 1, page 341 


and Engraving Dept. 


saying that it could be averted. The burden 
of the work of Aneurin and Llywarch Hen 
was also sorrowful, and there is a note of 
sorrow in the poems of Myrddin; although he, 
through his mysticism, had foresight of a new 
Golden Age, and there is a strong note of joy 
in him too. These three are characterized by 
the same general majesty of style which also 
marks the work of the minor 
poets of this time. Gwyddno 
Garanhir wrote a poem on the 
submersion by the sea of the 
Cantre’r Gwaelod to the west 
of Wales, which happened at 
this time; it begins, “ Seithen- 
in— stand thou forth”; its 
manner is exalted and admir- 
able, and it is an excellent ex- 
ample of Sixth century style. 
АП this work is intelligible, or 
nearly all of it. With the Tali- 
esin poems, however, we find a 
difference. They have an alto- 
gether more archaic feeling; so 
much so as to be only intelli- 
gible in parts, in flashes here 
and there. These flashes are 
commonly joyous, not mourn- 
ful. The style is different from 
that of the others, is heightened 
even above theirs, we should 
say, and compares with it as a 
cavalry charge might with a 
march of infantry. It is there- 
fore likely that they come from 
an even earlier age: taking 
what we can understand of 
them as an index to their gen- 
eral meaning, it is probable that 
they were part of the old Dru- 
idic sacred literature. Н. Р. 
Blavatsky quotes a couplet from 
one of them as a Druidic say- 
ing. In subsequent articles the 
great prose work of Welsh lit- 
erature will be taken up, the 
Red Book of Hergest. This 
includes the Mabinogion (of 
which we have only Lady Char- 
lotte Guest’s translation) and 
the Arthurian Cycle of rom- 
ances, so wonderful in their deeper interpre- 
tation and suggestion of the ancient Know- 
ledge of the mysteries of life. 
A WELSH STUDENT IN LOMALAND 


Art for the Masses in India 
HE India Government School of Art in 
Calcutta recently held its first exhibi- 
tion of ancient and modern Oriental 
paintings. A number of most interesting 
Chinese and Japanese paintings were loaned 
for the purpose by Indian families of culture 
and wealth and it is believed that an import- 
ant step has been taken towards the revival of 
interest in genuine Indian art. The Indian 
Society of Oriental Art has for some time 
been working towards that end, believing that 
art may and should become a powerful influ- 
ence for good among the masses. STUDENT 
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HILE in Sweden last year 

Katherine Tingley was enter- 

tained, among other places, 
at the beautiful home of Ferdinand Boberg, 
the great Swedish architect, whose wife, so 
justly famous for her paintings, is the daugh- 
ter of one of the Leader’s beloved students 
and a pioneer Swedish Theosophist, Mme. 
Scholander. In speaking of this visit later, 
the Leader said: 


Ferdinand Boberg, the great Swedish architect 

. is helping to give to Sweden a new life, broad- 
ening out in his work, stepping beyond the limita- 
tions of modern architecture. In part his work 
shows a touch of our Point Loma architecture. 
In originality of conception and creative power he 
stands as it were between the classic and the modern 
schools. His wife, Mrs. Anna Boberg, a brilliant 
woman, is famous for her Norwegian paintings, 
and like her husband is original and daring in her 
work. Studying her paintings one senses the soul- 
touch in the realistic nature-life depicted on her 
canvas. Here again was evidence of the Theosoph- 
ical spiritual life handed down from mother to 
daughter. Her mother was Madame Scholander. 
(From stenographic report of Katherine Tingley's 
lecture delivered at Isis Theater immediately after 
‘her return to Point Loma.) 


It is to Mme. Scholander, one of our oldest 
members in Sweden, that we are indebted for 
the photographs of the cuts that appear upon 
these pages and it is a matter for sincere re- 
gret that we have not space for many others, 
‘so very strong and remarkable do they show 
‘the original paintings to be, so true in values, 
во daring and yet so uniformly noble in com- 
position, so altogether worthy are they of be- 
ing classed with the very strongest work that 
the present generation of women has done in 
art. And present-day work, some of it— 
indeed, most of it — is very strong and would 
'seem to have taken descent straight from the 
art of old Egypt, Greece, the best of Rome 
and Middle-Age Italy, by no means from the 
gentle excellencies of Mme. Le Brun and An- 
gelica Kauffmann. But that is another story, 


Io che da un altro sol рій vaga aurora 
Illustrata vedea, con altro caldo 
Da quel che i nostri fiori apre e 'ncolora 
Tenni qui gli occhi fisi e '1 pensier saldo..-- Vittoria Colonna 


Sweden's Triumph at Venice 


the story of the open doorways and unfold- 
ing opportunities of the present day, and can- 
not be touched upon here. 

It is but a very few years since Mme. Bo- 
berg made her appearance as a factor in the 
art-world, having exhibited for the first time 
in 1904. This was in Paris and her then con- 
quest of the art critics was confirmed by a 
second exhibition in the same city two years 
later. Of the sixty paintings exhibited upon 
the last occasion the French State acquired 
one and most of the others found their way 
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MME. ANNA SCHOLANDER BOBERG 


into private galleries of France and other 
countries. Recently, in response to an invita- 
tion, she sent sixteen paintings to the Inter- 
national Art Exposition of Venice, Italy, and 
reproductions of two of them which were 
made for the Italian journal quoted below 
bear, following their respective captions, the 
significant words: Quadro di Anna Boberg, 
esposto a Venezia ed acquistato dal Ministerio 
della Pubblica Istruzione per la Galleria di 


Arte Moderna di Roma, and Quadro di Anna. 


Boberg, esposto a Venezia ed acquistato da 
S. M. il Re. 

Strong and splendid as Mme. Boberg's work 
appears: even through the somewhat thankless 


medium of a small black and white 
reproduction, Katherine Tingley 
states that their real glory lies in 
their color, in the living, glowing color-inter- 
pretation that is so often, though not always, 
‘born of a masterly handling of values. This 
we must trust to the reader’s sentiment to sup- 
ply. The product of no “ school,” exponent 
of none, Mme. Boberg is unique among art- 
ists, and Theosophists, who have long con- 
tended that the Art School tuition of the 
-world far too often mistakes the means for 
the end of art, are doubly fitted to understand 
and appreciate her paintings. 

Fram La Donna, an Italian paper, one of 
the Point Loma students translates the fol- 
lowing, and the article must to women have 
an added interest because written by an Ital- 
ian woman journalist. 


A Woman Artist at Venice 


THE TRIUMPH oF MME. ANNA BOBERG 


The visitor to the International Exhibition of 
Venice who, like myself, comes into the Swedish 
gallery after being half suffocated by the heavy air 
of the French section, is wholly revived and com- 
forted. The simple, gracious elegance of the decor- 
ations and the sincerity of -the work exhibited are 
like a breath of oxygen; and beyond doubt the most 
triumphant work there . . . is that of Anna Boberg. 
New to the Venetian Exhibition, this lady, still in 
the early years of her artistic career, gives us one 
of the most delightful surprises of the year. 

All the poetry of the Polar lands is contained in 
a series of pictures which at first sight, and viewed 
as a whole, leave the impression of being dominated 
by the colors of the rose and the violet. Examined 
in detail, they make one pause in ever-growing ad- 
miration, transporting one to the unknown and only 
imagined regions of the North, among those mys- 
teries of light and shade which the extremes of na- 
ture and atmosphere continually improvise among 
the torn and rifted rocks of the fjords. 

Here are myriad swiftly-changing meteoric ef-, 
fects, rendered with incomparable technique; here 
are the mysterious shadows of night; mists from 

_the sea of ice, veiling with their blue-grey dimness 
the brown reefs that await the advance of the waves; 
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white mountains shining up in the clear winter sky, 
and the aureate snows scintillating, adamantine and 
intact, beneath the sun, which: illumines, but cannot 
melt, their mantle of gems. And all is so deeply 
felt by the artist that we also are made to feel it; 
it is held up before us in her work by that magic of 
hers which makes her the devoted interpreter of 
Nature in the north. 

In Mme. Boberg’s picture, The Approach of the 
Hurricane, we are made to feel the grand silence, 
the shadow and piercing cold of the tempest; we 
feel the sacred awfulness of the Northern Lights, 
through whose momentary flashes is passing, invis- 
ible, some divine being; and the dark gold of the 
night diffused among the boats in the Departure of 
the Fishing Fleet. She brings to life the mythic 
poetry of the Vikings, conquerors of the sea, whose 
purple sails carried them through regions of fabul- 
ous sea-monsters beyond the confines of the world — 
thus the humble modern herring-fishers are trans- 
formed in what can only be called an 
evocation of golden legends and dreams. 

What can be said of the daring and 
pagan beauty of the picture Sunshine 
and Snow, in which the glory of the 
golden air -marvellously trembles be- 
tween the snowflakes? Or of the deep 
and tragic suggestion of the Church- 
yard under the moon, by ‘the dark 
waters of a marsh, with all its poor 
crosses abandoned and broken by the 
storms? Or of the astounding truth 
of the Mountain, Through the Rain 
which unlooses and spends itself over 
the sea? 

Sky and mountain, water and snow, 
ice and sun, rocks and ships, sunlight 
and fog; in contrast, in combat, in 
harmony, in the superb and many 
changing play of invisible forces; — 
and over all a soul so fiery, so living 
and sincere that the more one sees of 
these wonderful landscapes the more 
one is subdued and convinced. 

Who would guess from her splen- 
did and daring works that this great 
artist is a vivacious little woman, her 
face bearing the stamp, one would say, 
rather of a Latin than of a Northern 
race? We are wont to imagine the 
women of her country as being of a 
calm and placid temperament; іп- 
stead of which, as those who know her in Venice 
tell me, and as the pictures which illustrate this 
article as well as the gracious words from her that 
came with them when she sent them to me, reveal, 
Mme. Boberg, so virile in her daring, advances in 
a light of gracious womanliness, full of nervous- 
ness, vivacity, ardor, all the characteristics of a 
fiery and enthusiastic temperament which, however, 
does not exclude the northern gift of firmness. 

Artists and critics, as is their custom when the 
work of a woman rises above the level of what is 
expected of women, have said that Mme. Boberg 
has “masculine genius”; and this is true, if by “mas- 
culine” is meant that which shows a tenacity, fervor 
and skill to which women can rarely rise, still 
shackled as they are in their intellectual expression 
by hereditary ideas and customs, and being by their 
very mode of life less free than men. But circum- 
stances have favored this marvellous woman, whose 
work is such that many of the most famous artists 
may envy her. Wife of the well-known architect, 
Ferdinand Boberg, ... she was, until some few 
vears ago, engaged solely in decorative work and 
in water colors. It was during a pleasure trip in 
Lapland that chance threw her among the islands 
of Lofoten, where was revealed to her the inspira- 
tion of that strange phase of nature which made 
her an artist. 

Like all the greatest and most sincere artists, 
Mme. Boberg is self-taught; she has not studied 
art in the academic sense of the words; she has 
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learned next to nothing from the professors or 
in the schools. 

“ After my first visit," she writes to me, "I was 
enchanted, I was to be forever the captive of this 
scenery, which I judge to be unique, the grandest 
in the world. Where else can one find islands which 
rise sheer from the ocean, covered with snow and 
ice, and gradually die away in the warm, never- 
frozen waters of the Gulf Stream? Where else 
do the ships of the Vikings remain intact after the 
passing of eleven centuries? 

“The moment I saw that country I knew it was 
a rediscovery of the land I already knew and loved 
best in the world. I had lived before the hard life 
of the fisher folk; and although it gave me new 
and strong sensations I had never till then experi- 
enced, I felt suddenly at home, undisturbed by cold, 
hunger, or an absolute lack of the most primitive 
conveniences of life." 

The Lofoten islands are at the extreme of the 
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From one moment to another the landscape changes; 
storms burst suddenly without any warning, fogs 
almost palpable in their density hide the world away 
іп an instant. . . . Therefore do you think that the 
métier of an artist can be exactly an easy one?" 
Not easy, no, but a direct inspiration from the 
soul, stronger than any hardship; art true and 
vibrant stamps the work of this most valiant woman 
with its own inexpressible magic, so that, quite 
apart from her life, which in our country reads like 
a novel, a phantasy, her paintings speak a language 
which goes down to the heart and awakens the 
soul, the divine language of poetry.—Enrica Grasso 
A LoMALAND STUDENT 


A Congress of Italian Women 

HE following was sent from Rome to 

the New York Evening Post. Italics 

mine. STUDENT 
Marcus Aurelius, the philosopher emperor, whose 
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PAINTING BY ANNA BOBERG 


known world, face to face with the icy mystery of 
the Pole, inhabited only by a few poor fishermen 
whose lowly cottages are hidden away in the depths 
of the fjords. On one of these rocks Mme. Boberg, 
whose home is in Stockholm, has built herself a 
tiny chalet close to the sea, which serves as a sum- 
mer studio from which she makes excursions last- 
ing whole weeks at a time, cruising around the is- 
lands in a little sailing-boat which she poetically 
calls the Viking’s Ship, scaling the mountain heights 
unencumbered except by her artist’s equipment, 
sleeping when and where she can, preparing her own 
food of the fish she catches and the seagulls’ eggs 
she finds. 

The joys and difficulties of art are mingled for 
her with the pleasures and hardships of a half- 
gipsy life entirely beyond the pale of the common- 
place. The dangers, the difficult ascents, the exces- 
sive cold of the polar regions have no terrors for an 
artist who, in order to catch the swift effects for 
which her pictures are so much admired, goes out 


in all weathers, in the rain, in the snow, in the fogs’ 


and in the darkness of night, and is obliged, while 
at work, in order to conquer the fearful cold, to 
dip her hands in freezing water; as of course the 
wearing of gloves while she works is impossible. 

Once more I give her own expressive and con- 
cise words: 

“Tt is the land of extremes. In no other place 
are the calms so absolute, the storms so terrific. 
The sun shines at midnight, and it is night at noon. 


Fishing boats assembled in harbor at Lofoten before the opening of the fishing season in February 


statue dominates the Roman capitol, surely smiled 
down with more gentle irony than common on 'fhurs- 
day, April 23, from the elevation of his golden steed, 
as he beheld thousands of women of all ages, clad 
in varied costumes, ascend the steep corded stairs 
that lead to the Piazza del Campidoglio. 

Surprise, too, could be read upon the faces of the 
municipal guards, the scarlet costumed Donzelli of 
the Roman municipality, who, in gala dress and with 
drawn swords, lined the splendid marble stairway 
that leads up to the Capitoline rooms, as they be- 
held these precincts sacred to the male sex invaded 
almost entirely by the female. 

Here in the room known as that of the Horati 
and Curatii, was inaugurated, in the presence of 
Queen Elena, the Princess Letitia, the Roman Syndic 
and the minister of public instruction, the first Na- 
tional Congress of Italian women.: 

Although isolated groups had been working for 
the amelioration of woman's lot in Italy ever since 
its political regeneration, it was not until 1898 that 
a real feminist moverent made itself apparent. In 
Milan was founded the Unione Femminile, which now 
has more than 100,000 members. Turin followed 
suit with that splendid society now ramified alf over 
the peninsula, the Co-operative Feminine Industries ; 
Tuscany, the Romagna, the Emilia, took up the 
example, until there exist now some twenty differ- 
ent sections, all helping forward the social and eth- 
ical upraising of the land. It was to bring together 
these sections...this Roman Congress was called. 
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Children's Festival at the Raja Yoga 
Academy, Santiago de Cuba 
N the well-organized Raja Yoga Acad- 
emy which was established in this city 
by its benefactress, the magnanimous 
Katherine Tingley, a brilliant festival was 
held last Friday evening, which was at- 
tended by the parents of the pupils. 

There is no doubt that the teachers of 
Rája Yoga possess the true spirit of in- 
struction. They are so closely in touch 
with the children whom they are guiding 
along the path to supreme goodness with 
perseverance, ability, love and joy in their 
work, that one can see in the school a most 
admirable discipline and order, even among 
the very little children, whom all teachers 
are not thus able to direct with such care 
and skill. 

There were star-like groups of tiny child- 
ren executing difficult movements in mili- 
tary drill and intricate calisthenic exercises, 
led by a child a little older. Such training 
proclaims the expert teacher, one well-versed 
in the secrets of the science of pedagogy, 
and endowed with a patience and persever- 
ance not only difficult to find but very rare- 
ly existing in the vast legions of those who 
are engaged in the education of the young. 

There were also children of eight and ten 
years who delivered speeches in English 
and Spanish with readiness, frankness and 
ease, Winning the entire good-will and appro- 
bation of the large audience. 

Another typical feature of the Raja Yoga 
instruction is that of civic and moral training. 
Raja Yoga trains the heart of the child; incul- 
cates a sense of patriotism and veneration for 
the heroes of the country; and cultivates those 
seeds of pure goodness which will unquestion- 
ably bear fruit in benefits to family, society 
and country. This is the complete program of 
the festival: 


PROGRAM 


Song of Greeting Selected 
GENERAL CHORUS 
Classes in Geography, Arithmetic and Reading 
Tiny Tots or Group Four 
Piano Duet “ Barcarolle " 
ЕмплА Moya — ANGELITA. PLANOS 
Speeches: * San Juan" 
Maria VICTORIA GOMEZ 
“Mrs. Tingley’s Trip to Europe” 
Maria Cusine 
Motion Song “ Babies’ Lullaby ” 
SPECIAL CHORUS oF LITTLE GIRLS 
Rája Yoga Glee Club, with Mandolins and Guitars 
“ Story of the Rose" Mack-tocaben 
“Waltz” S. Alassio 
Classes in History, Grammar and Arithmetic 
LITTLE CHILDREN OF GROUP THREE 


Piano Solo * Child's Song" F. Behr 
MARJORIE LEE 
Piano Duet * Rondo" J. Low 


MARJORIE LEE AND ANGELITA PLANOS 
Speeches : “Our Orchestra” 
José Nico.as—Jané Woopcock 
“Our Honor Medal” 
ENRIQUE CoLuMBIE 


Motion Song: “Three Little Heads in a Row” 
SPECIAL CHorus оғ Tiny Tors 
Military Drill, Directed by 
ENRIQUE CoLuMBIE 


“The Crusaders " 
GENERAL CHORUS 


Marching Song: 


The work of the Raja Yoga teachers is 
worthy of all praise inasmuch as they dedicate 
their whole lives with love to the difficult task 
of teaching and for this reason we offer them, 
with all sincerity, our best wishes; which we 
extend also to Mrs. Tingley who has given to 
Cuba so meritorious and bencficent an institu- 
tion.—Translated from La Prensa. 


A Plant's Obligations 

HERE is one habit which human beings 
would do well to learn from the nature- 
fairies and that is, making the best of 

what they have. When the rain has softened 
the soil and the warm sunlight is calling, each 
and every seed that possibly can, bursts his 
shell and begins to grow. It does not think 
whether it has enough earth to grow two feet 
high, or two inches, it does not calcuate how 
much rain there is likely to be; it just takes 
what it has and makes a start. Whether it 
is able to become large and robust or is obliged 
to remain small and thin does not worry it in 
the least; all it is concerned with is to use 
what is within reach. If it could speak it 
would probably say, “It is no affair of mine. 
If the king of my species wants me to be 
larger he must give me more to grow with. 
All he expects of us is to use what we have 
as well as we can, and I have done this. I am 
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very small, it is true, but every leaf is healthy 
and every blossom — I've only one— is of 
perfect form. I don't see what more any 
plant could have done." 

So his little elfin conscience is clear and he 
is as happy as his big brother over in the 
garden. That is how the family makes its 
way, by attacking every possible point. If 
some lucky accident gives one place a little 
water a plant is there to use it and, growing 
up taller, yields enough seed to replace its less 
fortunate brother. 

. This is a good lesson for each of us to 
learn; to be always “ready and watching " as 
Jesus said, so that if any opportunity comes 
our way we can seize it and become that 
much better fitted to do our work in the world 
when we have a chance. 

RALPH WYTHBOURNE 


Tue rules of harmony were first formu- 
lated in modern times by Hucbald, a Flemish 
monk, who studied the musical system of the 
great Pythagoras. This was one of the initial 
steps in the progress toward the modern art 
of music. А system of notation was very slow 
in developing and the use of a staff of four 
lines with spaces was not introduced until the 
first half of the eleventh century. It was the 
contribution of Guido of Arezzo. The formu- 
lation of the rules for measure was the work 
of Franco of Cologne, who was living in the 
year 1200. "With the rules of harmony and 
measure formulated, and a system of notation 
ready for use, wliereby music could be pre- 
served in writing, the way was opened out 
for musical composition. O. W. 
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A Letter from an 
Old Friend 
EAR Children: 

How time flies! 
It is now long 

ago that I wrote you 
a letter in the CENTU- 
кү Pats. I told you 
then how Meg, my 
wife, and I first got 
acquainted with the 
Raja Yoga children, 
and how we moved 
to Point Loma. Many 
things have happened 
since then. We have 
many children now, 
and Meg and I are 
grandparents. 

I was a bit afraid 
that when we got our 
grandchildren Meg 
would be very proud, 
and I dislike pride; 
but no, she bore the 
great honor like the 
good little pigeon she 
is. Only time and 
again she used to say, 

“Peg! Why do you not take your whole 
family out for a fly? Iam sure that the Raja 
Yoga children would like to see our grand- 
pigeons." 

Somehow I forgot. Then Meg said one day: 

“ Peg! You ought to have a family picture 
taken. Let us take our whole family and flv 
for a visit to the Raja Yoga flowers. I feel 
that they are waiting for us. Perhaps one of 
those artists will be passing by and when he 
sees our grandchildren he can not help want- 
ing to take their pictures." 

Well, we went, all of us; and as you see, 
we had our pictures taken with some of the 
Raja Yoga tots, who are our special friends. 

I must tell you how we first became ac- 
quainted with the tots. One day as Meg and 
I and some of our children were sitting on the 
roof, Meg said: 

* See, those Raja Yoga tots.are motioning 
us to come and have crumbs. Do you think 
we had better fly down to them?” 

“No,” said I, “it would not be good man- 
ners for a well- ‘bred pigeon to go at the first 
invitation.” 

“ Pigeon talk!” she said; and down she 
flew, followed by the children. Being the fa- 
ther of the family, of course I had to fly down 
also. The Raja Yoga tots told us their names. 
I introduced our family: 

“This is Meg, my wife; here are our first 
twins, Tip and Tripp; these are our second 
twins, Bill and Pill, and I am Peg, myself.” 

I do not know if they remembered our 
names; but certain is that when we came back 
on the roof we had already forgotten theirs. 

“Tt will never do!" Meg said. “ People 
are very particular about their names. You 
should have remembered them, Peg! I had 
too much in my head, thinking of the child- 
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BE CHEERFUL 
HERISH this as sacred writ— 
Laugh a little bit, 
Keep it with you, sample it, 
Laugh a little bit. 
Little ills will sure betide you, 
Fortune may not sit beside you, 
Men may mock and fame deride you, 
But you'll mind them not a whit 
If you'll laugh a little bit.— Selected 


ren's manners, the first time they have eaten 
in society. Do you not even remember one 
name?" 

“І ат afraid not, Meg," I said; “ but I am 
quite sure I heard some flowers named, but 
which ones I cannot say." 

“Then all will be well,” said Meg. 
can easily see which ones will fit.” 

“The first one we shall call Daisy; the 
second one Carnation. What shall we call 
the third one?” 

“ Dahlia,” suggested I. 

“ Dahlia has no fragrance; it will not do,” 
said Meg. 

“ Sweet Pea, then.” 

“Yes, that is good. Do you remember to 
keep account on your toes, Peg?” 

“The fourth we shall name —" 

“ Brown-Eyed Susan!” exclaimed Тір. 

“Do not interrupt your father when he is 
counting!” corrected Meg. 

“The fourth — Pussy Willow,” I said. 

“O, Peg! That will never do! No, Morn- 
ing-glory is her name. The fifth, Heliotrope.” 

“But Meg! Is not that name too long for 
such a little girl?” I remarked. 

“The flower who bears it is still smaller," 
answered Meg, “and it has such sweet fra- 
grance and its name a beautiful meaning. 


“We 
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The sixth we shall 
call Mignonette. I am 
sure she is like that 
flower, who is so sim- 
ple and modest, hid- 
den among the green, 
but filling the whole 
garden with the very 
sweetest perfume.” 

“ Now there is on- 
ly one left,” said I. 

“That one we shall 
call Sunshine," said 
Meg. 

“But that is not a 
flower," said I. 

“There must be 
sunshine among flow- 
ers," said Meg; which 
I admitted to be true. 

* O, mother !" cried 
Tripp “по one is 
named Violet!” 

“True,” said Meg, 
"how could we for- 
get? Now it is too 
late. We shall save 
Violet for the next 
Raja Yoga tot that 
we find whom it will it as a name. YLVA 


Find Treasure That Ye May Give 
rm. that I could make. others happy! " 
sighed a girl. “ You can, my child," 
said her godmother. 

“ How can I,” grumbled the girl, “ when I 
have no happiness myself.” 

“ Мом, my child,” said the godmother, “ you 
go every day to the kitchen to help to prepare 
the meals for the family. Suppose that one 
day you were sitting before the kitchen fire 
with your hands folded. On the shelves and 
in the bins there were stores of rice, beans, 
flour, sugar, salt — and you sighed: “I wish 
that I could give food to the people, but how 
can I when I am hungry myself? | 

“Would you not say to yourself: ‘Arise 
and prepare the food for the others and they 
and yourself will be fed'? 

"Arise and prepare happiness for others 
from the stores in your heart, then you your- 
self will feel happiness in abundance.” AEA 


Wasps to Make Paper 

АНЕ wasps were the first paper makers. 
It was. by watching. these insects that 
man got the idea of making it. .Now a 
man in Texas has the idea of teaching Mr. 
Wasp to make paper for him and he expects 
to train a large number of wasps to make a 
business of it. He has invented a curious little 
compartment into which the wasps must learn 
to put the wood-pulp they gather so carefullv 
every day. Of course wasps cannot make a 
very great quantity, but what they do make is 
of very fine quality, and the man in Texas 
is preparing to train millions of wasps and he 
hopes to get ten tons every day in summer. 

Wasps do not work in winter. 
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THE SECRET DOCTRINE. 


THE 


Synthesis of Science, Religion, and Philosophy 


Ву Н. P. BLAVATSKY 
2 Vols., Royal 8vo., about 1500 pages; cloth. 
(Index ef 30 Pages as in First Edition) 
В NEW POINT LOMA EDITION 
To be reprinted from the original edition of 1888, as published by Н. P. Blavatsky 
Vol. I treats of Cosmogenesis 
Vol. II treats of Anthropogenesis 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE is the author's second great work, in 
which her profound spiritual knowledge and great attainments are stamped on 
every page. To be without this colossal monument of learning is а loss to 
any one, no matter what his aim in life. In this work, the 


SECRET DOCTRINE OF THE AGES 
IS THROWN OPEN TO ALL 


Postage prepaid - - - - $70.00 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., Point Loma, Cal. 


The Key to Theosophy 


Ethics, Science and Philosophy of Theosophy 


BLAVATSKY 
THE KEY is a remarkable Compendium of Theosophical teaching. 
The incessant call for this work has exhausted the earlier editions. 


by Н. P. 


Cloth, 400 pages, Postage prepaid - - - - - 
Order from 


ORDER FROM 


NIGHTMARE TALES 


BY 
H. P. BLAVATSKY 
NEWLY ILLUSTRATED BY R. MACHELL 
POINT LOMA EDITION 


ISIS UNVEILED 


A MASTER-KEY TO THE 
Mysteries of Ancient and Modern Science 
and Theology 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 


2 Vols. Royal 8vo., about 1400 pages, indexed; cloth. 
With portrait of the Author 


NEW POINT LOMA EDITION. WITH A PREFACE 


by H. T. Edge, B.A. ( Cantab.) an old student under H. P. Blavatsky and now 
a member of the Staff of Professors at Point Loma, California. 


Vol. I treats of Ancient and Modern Science 
Vol. II treats gf Ancient and Modern Religion 


The reprint of this invaluable work is in answer to a constant demand, which shows 
that the book is a/ive and is needed by the liberated spirit of the age. 


Postage prepaid - - - -  $7oo 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., Point Loma, Cal. 


A Clear exposition in the form of 


Question and Answer of the 


Exhaustively Indexed. With a Copious 
Glossary of General Theosophical Terms 


It is the book of books for beginners and higher students 
NEW POINT LOMA EDITION NOW READY 


$2.25 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Point Loma, California, U. S. A. 
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THEOSOPHICAL 
MANUALS 
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A collection of the weirdest tales ever written down by | CONTENTS 
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International Headquarters UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD and THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
POINT LOMA, California 


Meteorological Table for the week ending 
May Ше 31st, 1908 


Total number of hours sunshine recorded during Арап. 246. 
Possible sunshine, 391. Percentage, 63. Average num- 
ber of hours per day, 8.20 (decimal notation). Ob- 
servations taken at 8 a. m., Pacific Time. 


so | BARO- THERMOMETERS | RAIN 
METER i MAX | MIN | DRY | WRT | FALL j DIR VEL 
25 | 29.670! 64 | 57 |58 | 56 |o.00| W I 
! 26 29.642 | 65 | 56 | 58 | 55 |o.00 S 2 
27 | 29.626 63 | 56 | бо | 55 |о.оо| SW 2 
28 (29.661! 65 | 55 | 59 57 |о.оо! SW 2 
‚29.607 | 64 | 56 | 58 | 56 |о.оо) W 3 
30 ,29.570|64 | 55 56 | 53 10.00 S 8 
1 29.652'63' 5 | бо |52 0.00! SEI 5 
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THE correspondence re- 
ceived by the CENTURY PATH 
brings evidence that its pages 
are read with interest and at- 
tention by those in touch 
with the leading scientific circles, and that its 
comments and criticisms on the most up-to- 
date discoveries and theories are arousing 
thought in representative scientific minds. 

The attitude of the CENTURY PATH towards 
science is sympathetic and appreciative; ex- 
cept, of course, in so far as the name of 
science may be used to cover views which 
the CENTURY PATH considers to be erroneous 
and misleading — as, for instance, views that 
favor an animalistic conception of human na- 
ture, a materialistic conception of the uni- 
verse, or a too dogmatic attitude towards 
matters outside the scientific domain. 

In such cases the CENTURY PATH, as the 
champion of Theosophy, does its best to com- 
bat such views by pointing out their error 
in a manner as impersonal as possible. 

Occasionally our scientific readers finding 
themselves unable to deny the 
reasonableness of the criti- 


Do the Leaders 
of Science Know 
More than They 

Give Out? 


Discord Between 


inn sad cisms, will admit that the 
Teaching views criticised do not repre- 


sent the latest opinions of 
leading men of science themselves, and will 
plead that our remarks do not apply and are 
out-of-date. The Cenrury ParH, however, 
is not unaware of the fact that many of our 
leading men of science personally hold broader 
and more advanced views on many matters 
than those which pass current in public as 
authoritative and representative. Hence: its 
criticisms must be regarded as directed not 
against these personal views held by the scien- 
tists, but against the views which gain ground 
in the arena of public opinion as being the 
most up-to-date pronouncements of science. 
The remedy for scientists, should any feel 
aggrieved, is to make public those more ad- 
vanced views which they claim have rendered 
our, criticisms out-of-date. 

Meanwhile the CENTURY ParH, however 
well it may be informed as to the more ad- 
vanced private views of men of science, must 

of course continue, to occupy 


A Science itself with such views as are 
Afraid of before the public today, even 
Itself though these views may be 


considered by the scientists 
themselves as obsolete. For it is with the 
arena of public opinion that the CENTURY 
PaTH is concerned. It is bound to oppose 
views which it considers erroneous and mis- 
leading, and if its criticisms unwittinglv reflect 
discredit upon the name of science, it stands 
ready to help the scientists in convincing the 


public that these views are not authoritative, 
and in proclaiming the real views. 

A little consideration is due to a critic for 
the difficulty he often experiences in pin- 
ning down his opponents to a definite expres- 
sion of their. views. Іп the case of religious 
authorities in particular this difficulty is met 
with. Combat the misleading errors which 
gain ground under the name of religion, and 
the clergyman will tell you that that is not 
what the church really believes; and he will 
perhaps proceed to avow opinions the most 
broadminded, with which the Theosophist 
can have no quarrel. Never- 
theless the Theosophist must 
oppose whatever false views 
he finds floating in the public 
mind; but he will be only 
too glad to exculpate the church by giving 
publicity to its actual views. 

Hence it is not safe to assume, because the 
Century PATH often assails views which 
some leading scientists say are out-of-date, 
that it is “not aware” of any Mater and 
revised views. It is in all probability aware 
of them, for it consults the latest available 
published pronouncements, and keeps. itself 
up-to-date in every department of human 
interest so far as accessible to the public. 
It assails those views which gain ground 
among the public, which often claim the 
highest and most recent scientific authority, 
and which influence the mind of the people, 
but which the Theosophist, nevertheless, can 
only regard as erroneous. The CENTURY 
Partu is flush with the times; and if the 
leading scientists are personally ahead of the 
times, it is for them to show it. The CENTURY 

PaTH stands ready and will- 


A Church 
Afloat 


The World ing to consider the more ad- 
Demands vanced views of scientists — 
Sincerity those which have superseded 


the published ones — but not 
so long as these views are kept private; for 
there is no time to waste in commenting on 
matters that are not before the world. 
Finally, then, one would ask the scientists 
what attitude they propose to adopt. Do they 
intend to pose as knowing a few things of 
which the CENTURY РАТН is "not aware "? 
If so, then of course they have us at a dis- 
advantage; for how can we be expected to 
know what they may have up their sleeve? 
Or on the other hand do they mean us to 
regard their published (or at least accredited) 
utterances as representative of their views? 
The Century PATH is ready to accommodate 
itself. It is ready to tell the public all that 
it can find out about the most up-to-date opin- 
ions of scientists, and will gladly assist science 
in the work of dispelling popular delusions 
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as to what it really teaches. The public ought 
to know that science has this esoteric circle 
wherein are held views not in conflict with 
Theosophical criticism. In return, Theoso- 
phists will be glad, whenever they may be 
compelled to assail some “out-of-date” dogma 
of current science, to have the support of 
those in touch with the inner circles in pro- 
claiming the real views instead. STUDENT 


The Real Buddhism 
YOUNG Buddhist monk, a transformed 
Englishman, has just arrived in Eng- 
land, prepared to offer the one solution 
for all the perplexities now lying upon West- 
ern hearts and minds. 

The troubles, he truly says, are due to in- 
dividualism; but he does not define. There is 
one kind of individualism which £s the cause 
of all human pain; there is another which 
is at — пау which is—the root of human 
being. Let the individual — in the former 
sense — get into this individuality of him — in 
the latter sense — and the perplexities of life 
disappear; its meaning lies clear before him; 
he understands what is right action and what 
right feeling. 

If this following remark of the' monk's 
„applies to the former, which is a disease of 
consciousness, he is telling nothing but the 
truth: 


Buddhism, then, with its central tenet of non- 
individualization, is capable of offering to the West, 
to England, an escape from this curse of Individual- 
ism, which is the deep-rooted cause of the vast 
bulk of the suffering of mankind in Western lands 
today. 


But he proceeds to show that he has not 
understood real Buddhism, Buddhist as he 
calls himself; that he has not sounded his 
own consciousness deeply enough to warrant 
his taking up the position of teacher; and that 
in thinking his prescription may ever become 
acceptable, he has not understood the West- 
ern mind. He says: 


Buddhism, and Buddhism alone, denies the exist- 
ence in man of an immortal ego, a Soul or Self 
separate from that of his fellow-creatures. Bud- 
dhism, and it alone, teaches that this doctrine of 
the Selfhood, this belief in the paramount import- 
ance of an interior individual being, is the deepest 
and direst of all the many illusions whereby our 
ignorance deceives us. 


There is a self in man whose one purpose 
and idea it is to serve itself. There is another 
self which, when fully found, reveals that its 
one purpose and idea is to serve others, other 
men’ and all that has life. Being itself life 
itself in divine self-consciousness, it desires 
that all other units of life shall come to its 
state of clear and perfect knowing. In other 
words і? loves, in the noblest meaning of that 
word, would fain forever give and call up- 
ward and help and illuminate. No one who 
has ever meditated deep into himself but 
knows that he is beginning to come into the 
presence of, and bring into his own presence, 
and unite himself with, this self. It is a fact 
in consciousness known to every real mvstic 
who ever lived; and a mystic proper is but 
one beginning upon, or finally master in, the 
science of the soul. 
` Now Buddhism teaches all that. 

То set doubts at rest, in the year 1890 cer- 
tain Theosophists sought and obtained an in- 


terview with the highest living exponent aad 
practitioner of Southern Buddhism, the Cey- 
lonese High Priest Sumangala. Не is, we 
believe, yet alive. The interview was pub- 
lished, as he knew that it would be; and as 
he has never criticised or repudiated it, it 
stands. Says the reporting interviewer (in 
H. P. Blavatsky's magazine Lucifer, Vol. 6, 
p. 149): 


Was there [he asked the High Priest] any ground 
for believing that the doctrine of the “ Higher Self” 
or “ Transcendental Subject" met with an express 
recognition in Southern Buddhism? It is 
because they have failed to detect the traces of the 
Higher Self doctrine in Buddhism, that the Oriental- 
ists have not unnaturally come to regard the whole 
law of Karma as a poetical and “airy nothing." 
Rhys Davids, in the course of his interesting and 
eloquent work on Buddhism, furnishes a typical in- 
stance of this blundering. Confronted with the un- 
compromising teaching of Buddha to the effect that 
personality, i.e., the conditioned terrestrial subject- 
ivity of man [the self which clothes, obscures, but 
may look up to and merge in, the divine self] is 
illusive and without permanent ground in reality, 
and lacking the true key to its interpretation, he 

. etc. 


The reporter then goes on: 


It was therefore with no small sense of satisfac- 
tion that I was able to extract from the High Priest 
the admission (a) of the reality of this overshadow- 
ing Soul or “ True Self," never realizable under the 
forms of the empirical consciousness [because the 
latter, unless in meditation it can get beyond its 
common scope, is conditioned by the limits of the 
brain]; (b) of its capacity to retain and store away 
the aroma of the experiences gleaned in incarnation 
[it is in this real Self that lie the memories of all 
our former lives, and by union with it we come into 
heritage of them]; (c) of its direct manifestation 
as intuitive wisdom in the higher states of Dhy&na 
[meditation or exalted prayer]; and (d) of its 
ultimate passage into Nirvàna on the break-up of 
the groups of causally conditioned Skandhas. 


Skandhas are the elements of brain-limited 
mind and feeling, elements concerned with 
purely terrestrial and personal matters. 

Mr. Eitel, the Sinologist, says: 


Positively they [the Buddhists] define Nirvana 
as the highest state of spiritual bliss, as absolute 
immortality through absorption of the soul into it- 
self, but preserving individuality so that, e.g., Bud- 
dhas, after entering Nirvana, may reappear on earth 


for the help and teaching of men. That indiv- 
iduality — the higher, divine — is never lost, 
is the teaching of Theosophy and of Bud- 
dhism. 

We say therefore that this young monk now 
in England does not understand what he has 
come to preach. And he has not realized that 
dark as may be the Western consciousness it 
is not so dark as not to know of an indwelling 
divine self and presence in its own midst. 
It is only rejecting religion and wandering far 
and foolishly afield because the current relig- 
ion, as commonly preached, teaches nothing 
which gives it real light upon this profoundest 
fact of human life. It will listen eagerly 
enough when there are some who can prove 
by their lives, by their words, and by their 
spiritual influence, that they have stood in the 
presence of their own souls, and are able to 
radiate its message. To the extent that any 
now do this, do they have their audience, and 
such men may arise in the ranks of any of 
the world's great religions. STUDENT 


The "Missing Link’ Again 
А? the annual meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society Dr. Spitzka plead- 
ed for ap expedition to the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, in the Indian Ocean, to 
study the brains of the natives, who, he said, 
are the only survivals of the “ pure ape stock ” 
from which sprang the human race. 

Theosophy teaches that they are nothing of 
the sort. They are degenerate Lemurians, final 
representatives of the humanity that inhabited 
the vast sunken Pacific continent, a continent 
which, stretching eastward from Africa finally 
extended to the west of America. It was at 
a point in the history of this race — a race 
separated from our own by another vanished 
humanity, the Atlanteans — that the ape di- 
verged from man, not vice versa. For more 
than one reason the human and human-ape 
remains of that immensely distant time may 
never be found. The human body was not 
then chemically or physiologically identical 
with what it is now. It was of a higher order 
of substance, not such as would yield any 
fossil remains save by chance infiltration and 
concretion by some mineral matter soon aíter 
death. 

But the Lemurians, like the Atlanteans, in- 
tentionally left their signature on the earth in 
more than one way. According to Theosophy, 
the Easter Island statues were the work of 
their descendants and in their own image, done 
in lava so as to last. And they have survived 
three submergences, whatever science may now 
think. Exploration in the substance of the 
platforms beneath these statues might possibly 
yield interesting results. STUDENT 


Wild Theories About Shifting Pole 
A PRESS dispatch says that a man has a 


theory that the north pole is shifting 

and the climate consequently changing ; 
for which he is gathering evidence in Alaska. 
It seems to one, however, that it is unneces- 
sary to go to Alaska to find out whether the 
pole is shifting. Other places besides Alaska 


` have latitude, and if that latitude changed in 


the minutest degree, the change would be 
found out at once. In fact it has been found 
out that the poles of the earth shift (with re- 
gard to their position in the earth itself) by 
a slight periodic but complicated variation, 
amounting, however, to only 30 or 40 feet. ' 
This affects the latitude of places to an al- 
most inappreciable extent and the effect is 
not cumulative; needless to say it is totally in- 
sufficient to affect climate. The theorist also 
talks about the ice-cap, which he supposes to 
cause the shifting; and even expresses con- 
cern about the integrity of national boundaries 
fixed by latitude! Е, 


The Production of Radium 

HE Academy of Science at Vienna has just 

made the largest quantity of radium yet pro- 

duced — forty-six grains. Ten tons of urani- 
um and pitchblende, given to the Academy by the 
Government from its mines in Bohemia, were used 
in its production. The Academy will present a small 
fraction of the radium to Sir William Ramsay, the 
well-known English scientist, for experimental pur- 
poses. It will use part of it to test Professor 
Ramsay's theory regarding the effect of radium in 
producing transmutation of other elements.—T'he 
Engineering Times, London. 


Thus science, like music and the arts, con- 
tinues to grow more international. J. 
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The Alleged Ignorance of the Ancients 
UR popular guides, the scientific maga- 
zines, seem occasionally to be enlisted 
in a sort of crusade to belittle man, his 
history, achievements, and possibilities. Not 
content with ignoring the consciousness and 
intelligence immanent in all nature, and with 
endeavoring to reduce everything to mechan- 
ico-chemical phenomena, they are as it were 
obliged to maintain this position by positing 
the low intelligence of our ancestors a few 
thousand years back. Were they even success- 
ful in this, the attainments of the present in 
art, music, poetry and science would be more, 
rather than less, difficult to account for. Thus 
a recent writer in Germany is found saying, 
in reference to the Great Pyramid: 


As the oldest known mathematical treatise, the 
Rhind Papyrus, written about 1500 s. c., contains 
only the merest rudiments of arithmetic, it is not 
likely that the Egyptians were familiar with ad- 
vanced mathematics a thousand years earlier. 


This is placing the date of the Great Pyra- 
mid rather more than four thousand vears 
back— only. Well, if at that time, thirty- 
four centuries ago, only the rudiments of 
arithmetic were known, then, by the laws of 
probability — plotting our intelligence as a 
curve from the present back to the time of 
the Alexandrian schools, thence to 1500 р. с. 
and continuing the same curve to 2500 s.c. 
— we should find that the builders of the 
Great Pyramid must have known less than 
nothing about the simplest elements of arith- 
metic, and that forty-four centuries ago man's 
intelligence was considerably lower than that 
of a common garden bee! 

Suppose we were to try to arrive at this 
curve of intelligence in another way. We 
may recall Plato’s reference in the Timaios: 


The transactions of this our (Egyptian) city of 
Sais are recorded in our sacred writings during a 
period of eight thousand years. 


and another passage in Herodotus: 


The Egyptians assert that from the reign of 
Herakles to that of Amasis, seventeen thousand 
years elapsed. (lib. ii, c. 43.) 


The date of the Great Pyramid, which not 
only symbolized the creative powers of nature, 
but also illustrated the principles of geometry, 
mathematics, astrology, and astronomy, besides 
serving more important purposes, is very 
much farther back than our modern archae- 
ologists are yet willing to admit, although 
Bunsen conceded to Egyptian civilization an 
antiquity of twenty-one thousand years. The 
Secret Doctrine warrants us in stating that 
‘the Great Pyramid dates (at least) from a 
‘time when Alpha Polaris (the Pole-star) was 
:at his lowest culmination, and the Pleiades 
"were on the same meridian, 31,105 years ago. 
In the time of Herodotus little remained of 
‘the once glorious Thebes except Karnak, even 
then falling to ruins, H. P. Blavatsky writes: 


He must be indeed devoid of the spiritual percep- 
tion of genius who fails to feel as well as to see 
the intellectual grandeur of the race that planned 
and built it. 


These vestiges of a mighty civilization be- 
long to a period to be counted not by thous- 
ands but by tens of thousands of years, and 
it is admitted by competent archaeologists that 
the farther we go back the greater the perfec- 
tion of workmanship. And if in the face of 
facts like these we are invited to believe that 
three thousand years ago the Egyptians had 
only a rudimentary knowledge of arithmetic, 
we should either have to imagine a singular 
degeneration, or else to suspect that there may 
be some things about rudimentary arithmetic, 
hinted at by Pythagoras, the meaning of which 
is lost to us. 

We should be careful before attempting to 
trace this curve of human intelligence, even 
on an arithmetical basis, to avoid radical error. 
For when we remember that in the schools of 
Thales and Pythagoras the doctrine of the 
true motion of the earth, its form, and the 
whole heliocentric system were taught 700 
B.C, while a thousand years later we find 
Lactantius, the preceptor of Crispus Caesar, 
teaching his pupil that the earth was a plane, 
and warning him against the heretical doctrine 
of the earth’s globular form, we may perhaps 
begin to suspect that we made a radical initial 
mistake. We may even suspect at last that 
the curve has been one of descent, not ascent; 
and that where we creep the ancients soared 
in their knowledge of the times and cycles of 
celestial movements. Where our calculations 
falter in determining the exact duration of 
one precessional cycle of twenty-five thousand 
years, their calculations took in periods so vast 
as absolutely to overwhelm the imagination, 
and were withal, of surpassing accuracy in 
detail, as conclusively shown by Bailly in his 
Traité de l'Astronomie Indienne et Orientale. 

And so our popular instructors might pon- 
der a little on the fact that 


So far as human intellect сап go in the ideal 
interpretation of the spiritual universe, its laws and 
powers, the last «ord was pronounced ages since. 


It remains for us to recover it. STUDENT 
The Flockless Pastors 
HE churches of Europe are feeling 
“serious alarm," summarizes the Liter- 
ary Digest, over the growth of secular- 
ism and the neglect of Christian worship. 
Thus 


We are told by the religious press of Germany 
that the Evangelical Church is losing its hold upon 
the people, and Pastor Ernst Bunke writes in the 
Lutheran journal Reformation (Berlin) that more 
than 12,000 defections took place in the year 1906 
over the whole country, and in 1907 in Berlin alone 
there were 4000. 


Preaching in the New York Fifth Avenue 
Baptist church recently, the Rev. Charles F. 
Aked declared that the church throughout the 
world is not in touch with the times. Dealing 
with his own denomination in particular he 
showed that 


the increase in the Baptists of America has only 
been equal to one-fourth of our birthrate, proving 
that three out of four of our young people fall 
away from us. 


The pastors attribute the phenomenon to 
various causes, to anything but themselves. 
Pastor Bunke writes: 


As far as concerns Berlin those who turn their 
bafks upon the church may be divided into two 
classes. One class consists of those who do not 
possess any religious cravings, the other of those 
who desire more than the church can give. 


The first class, it seems, tends to dabble in 
various forms of socialism; the second tends 
towards the varieties of religious freakism 
and to follow charlatans. For the first class 
“the only сиге” is to “ make church life more 
sociable.” 

If everybody could produce on instruments, 
or in the chambers of his own imagination, 
as good music as anybody else, no one would 
go to concerts. The claims of the musicians 
to be able to provide some special thing would 
be either openly scouted or disregarded. But 


· we now’ accord to the real composers their 


status because they prove their ability to enter 
a world or degree of consciousness not open 
to the rest of us, and to bring out from thence 
for our profit what they have found there. 

Perhaps about the same proportion of peo- 
ple wants religion as wants music; say nine 
out of ten. The one is as natural and in- 
stinctive a want as the other; it may even be 
a very closely related want, a variant. The 
lamenting pastors will hardly say that the 
desire for religion is not instinctive. Indeed 
so {instinctive do they admit it that they repre- 
sent the people as inventing substitutes. 

Are not the pastors somewhat in the posi- 
tion of men who should claim the status of 
musicians without having given any evidence 
of ability to compose, any evidence of posses- 
sion of keys to a door in consciousness closed 
to others? The people feel that their pastors 
do not know anything particular, cannot call 
spiritual rain from any heaven. 

The philosophies of the day dispute whether 
there is or is not a transcendental self or ego 
in man behind the mind — in other termin- 
ology, whether there is a soul. The less cul- 
tured pastors do not even understand the 
problem and attach no real idea to the word 
soul when they use it, The more cultured 
read the philosophies and attach themselves 
to one or another. 

Yet the question is only one of thought-out 
philosophy for those who have not disciplined 
themselves to know, who have not reached 
that self and worked out for themselves in 
direct vision its relation to the mind or “ em- 
pirical ” self. The higher musicians are nearer 
the knowledge than the pastors, for the light 
that they hear streams into their “ empirical ” 
consciousness direct from that “ transcendental 
ego.” Meditation or real prayer is the same 
straining upward or inward — and to the same 
place — as is done by great musicians in their 
highest moments. The light constitutes a 
message, in the one case to be translated into 
and given as music, in the other as spiritual 
teaching and inspiration. It is because the 
pastors cannot give that translation that the 
people tire of them. STUDENT 
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Mexican Pyramids 

REPORT which mentions the 

finding of two diminutive im- 

ages carved from pebbles, in 
the pyramids northeast of the City of 
Mexico, goes on to say that few peo- 
ple are familiar with these Mexican 
pyramids. They are of great size and 
similar to those of Egypt. The Pyr- 
amid of the Sun is 700 feet square at 
the base and 250 feet high; and series 
of stone steps lead to the top. They 
are supposed to date back thousands 
of years, long before the Toltecs in- 
habited Mexico. 

We should indeed pay more atten- 
tion to the antiquities of our own con- 
tinent — to these very ancient monu- 
ments, not merely to the bones and 
kitchen heaps of barbarians or the 
fossils of animals. Archaeologists 
are very apt to forget the existence 
of them, and of others in other parts 
of the world, when making theories 
which would be confuted by these tes- 
timonies. It is evident that parts of 
these western continents were inhab- 
ited at one time by pyramid builders 
similar to those of ancient Egypt. 

The pyramid is described as the 
fundamental element of construction 
throughout Mexico and Central Am- 
erica. It was circular or quadrangu- 
lar, plane or terraced, and of brick, 
earth or stone. Sometimes it was sol- 
id, sometimes it enclosed chambers. 
The pyramid of Cholula covers 44 
acres and is about 200 feet high. At Mitla, 
in some of the buildings, are blocks of granite 
16 and 19 feet long. The sculptures on this 
hard material are elaborate. 

But this is not the place to give minute 
particulars which can be gleaned from cur- 
rent sources of information. They ought to 
be read about more. The question is, What 
does it all imply? . 

The custom of building pyramids and tem- 
ples of enormous stones, carved with symbolic 
figures, was derived by the craftsmen from 
the same source as the craftsmen of Egypt — 
from the single race of which both were the 
offshoots. The remote history of Old World 
and New goes back to times when there was 
no Africa nor America, but a continent where 
the Atlantic now surges. STUDENT 


Mexican Antiquities 
NCIENT Mexican art-works in stone 
and pottery are well represented in col- 
lections, though as there are places 
where the manufacture of "antiques" is a 
thriving industry, some of those in the collec- 
tions must be spurious; still they preserve 
the ancient models and materials. The mater- 
ials used for the stone articles were principally 
jade and obsidian. Obsidian breaks with a 
sharp conchoidal fracture and is thus useful 
for cutting-instruments, while with quartz 
sand it can be polished enough to be used for 
a mirror. The pottery is of red and black 
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clays molded into many devices, and sometimes 
glazed and rebaked. 

The Mexican Indians are as remotely re- 
moved in time from their origin as are the 
modern Asiatics from theirs. We can trace 
their history dimly through various invasions, 
but that it goes much further back is shown 
by such facts as their possession of calendars, 
civil and ecclesiastical, which are constructed 
on a highly complicated and apparently arbi- 
trary plan, and which yet closely resembte cal- 
endars known to the Eastern Asiatics. This 
shows a common origin for the two races; 
though their connexion did not occur within 
recent times by migration across the ocean, as 
some think, but dates back to far older times 
when there was land communication. Е. 


The Depreciator 

HE Century ParH has often protested 

against the practice of judging all an- 

tiquity by our own standards, which of- 
ten results in detractions that are more dis- 
paraging to the critics than to the criticised. 
Ап over-zeal in depreciating evinces a sour 
and disappointed frame of. mind. Along with 
this we find its natural counterpart, the ten- 
dency to overrate; and both of these extremes 
invalidate sane and sound judgment. 


The London Spectator says: 


The Wall of Aurelian is a standing protest against 
the sweeping generalizations of hasty historians. 


It appears that this wall is being 
destroyed. Already the municipality 
has made four "unnecessary" breaches 
in it, and is now making, or is about 
to make, three more. "This will des- 
troy the continuity of the wall and 
leave the sections standing alone like 
forlorn icebergs; later on, doubtless, 
these icebergs will be removed. 

Behind this proud fortification Beli- 
sarius defended the Imperial City in 
days when the Roman world is com- 
monly supposed to have been hope- 
lessly degenerate. But was not the 
chief historian of this period a man 
of a despondent and cynical temper- 
ament? Yet: | 

One of the most striking things about the 
wall is the grandeur of its proportions and 
the excellence of its workmanship. The 
masonry has nothing feeble or decadent 
about it, and serves to remind us how 
slowly the Empire died, and what strength 
and civilization it showed even in an age 
which we are too apt to think of as hope- 
lessly effete and impotent. 


The reason why the CENTURY PATH 
protests against such disparagements 
is because they are a manifestation of 
that spirit which is ever seeking to ' 
depreciate Man, by destroying his be- 
lief in his inheritance from the past, 
depriving him of his just faith in the 
future, and making him impotent in 
the present. There are certain classes 
of mind which take a delight in doing 
this; and the reason why they take 
this delight is an interesting question. In the 
expression of opinions, the proverb too often 
holds true that “the wish is father to the 
thought"; and perhaps these minds find it 
more comfortable to believe in the impotence 
of man than in-his Divine possibilities. They 
represent the body of thought whose interest 
it is to keep things as they are. 

The wellsprings of human motive and opin- 
ion are indeed hard to fathom; nor are we all 
conscious of the remote source of many of the 
incentives to which we give expression. Per- 
haps in many cases, if we were so, we should 
hesitate before making ourselves the mouth- 
piece of such influences. But that there are 
powerful influences determinedly hostile to the 
human race, as there are influences that pro- 
tect and elevate it, is for Theosophists a mat- 


‘ter of more than faith. To such influences 


alone can be ascribed the emergence of great 
movements that have sapped the foundations 
of vigor and independence, devastating the © 
countries where they prevailed; the promul- 
gation of crazes that threaten the psychic sta- 
bility, the intellectual sanity, and the health of 
the race; and, in general, the propagation of 
all ideas that make for pessimism, animalism, 
license, and fanaticism. For this reason, then, 
Theosophists must ever protest against views 
which they recognize as the conscious or un- 
conscious manifestation of this destructive en- 
ergy; and by championship of bygone prowess 
is one of the ways they protest. STUDENT 
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The Eesrth's Electric Life 

FRENCH scientist has been for the past 

two years making some experiments 

which tend to throw light on “ that 
earthquake feeling" which they who live in 
earthquake districts know so well They 
sometimes get it when no earthquake happens 
— there; they sometimes do not get it, or 
do not notice it, when an earthquake does 
follow. But the general connexion is well 
enough established. 

It is now known that the earth's surface, 
as well as the immediately superincumbent 
strata of air, are permanently charged with 
negative electricity. The higher layers of the 
atmosphere, on the other hand, are positive; 
the charge increasing with the height. Some 
amount of exchange, of neutralization, is al- 
ways taking place; and this reaches a maxi- 
mum during storms. 
fore be continually operative, either within 
the earth or within the higher layers of the 
atmosphere, or altogether outside, to maintain 
the difference. Such a force, at present en- 
tirely unknown to us, may be always at work 
within the earth, a manifestation of earth life. 

The potential, as it were the electric pres- 
sure, of the earth is constantly changing as 
a whole; and there are also local changes of 
which the full study, once made, may reveal 
some interesting laws. These changes are 
sometimes slow and slight; sometimes extra- 
ordinarily swift and violent. M. Nodon once 
noted, for example, that at moonrise of a cer- 
tain evening the negative potential decreased 
in his neighborhood 150 volts in fifteen min- 
utes. On another day it ran down 200 volts 
in about the same time. Small oscillations of 
a few volts seem to be the constant rule every- 
where. Very heavy and rapid disturbances, 
up to 300 or 400 volts in a second, appear to 
be always connected with earthquakes some- 
where. During one earthquake the observer 
— who did not known that any such phenome- 
non was happening — found these swift and 
violent oscillations continued for half an hour, 
slowly died down to small slow oscillation of 
a few volts per minute, and then disappeared 
altogether. One can hardly suppose that alter- 
ations of hundreds of volts per second would 
give our nervous centers no sensation what- 
ever. We now want a complete average lon- 
gitudinal and latitudinal electric chart of the 
whole terrestrial surface. STUDENT 


The Growth of Cancer 
NOTED Breslau physician, Dr. Braun, 
in a now widely published lecture, em- 
phatically denies the asserted decrease 
in the proportional number of cases of cancer. 
On the basis of statistics covering the last 
65 years, he shows that mortality from this 
cause has advanced from one in 5646 to one 
in 1207. It appears, moreover, that the dis- 
ease is extending backward towards youth. 
To the contention that the increase in the 
figures is due to better diagnosis, cases being 
now labeled cancer which formerly bore other 
names, he replies that there is at least an 
equal number of cases which used to be given 


Some force must there- . 


that name and are now otherwise classified. 

Cancer consists of a number of cells which 
have gotten altogether out of control of the 
nervous system, and which multiply without 
regard to the needs of the rest of the body. 
Putting the same fact the other way would 
be to say that cancer expresses a lessened 
controlling influence in the nervous system, a 
lessened vitality there. It cannot command 
its whole domain. In that way cancer reckons 
in with some other increasing diseases, pneu- 
monia, diabetes, and so on, becoming one of 
the manifestations of generally lessening vital- 


ity. The few (3 or 4) years of increase in. 


the life length upon which the blue-books lay 
so much stress is due merely to the removal 
of some destructive factors mostly operative 
during child life, not to increased vitality. 
Cancer is in fact one of the warnings to 
civilization to consider its ways. Sensuality 
and unbrotherliness have to be paid for. 
` STUDENT 


How to Starve 
НЕ secrets of starvation are not yet quite 
penetrated. The fats and sugars of 
course disappear first. "Then the less 
important organs begin to yield their substance 
to the more important, the brain and heart. 
Finally no more can be spared and then the 
end begins to be in sight. But long before 
this a set of disturbances appear which can 
not be attributed to lack of energy-yielding 
food nor to the fact that no more organised 
nitrogen can be spared. These are now as- 
cribed by physiologists to: a kind of auto- 
infection, and they disappear when a small 
amount of food is given. 

He fasts best, therefore, who does not quite 
fast. The practice is a sort of fad just now, 
the laity prescribing lengthened periods of it 
to themselves. These freaks, injurious to the 
physical, moral, and mental nature, may be 
made a little less harmful by making the 
fasting incomplete. And one may add that 
every benefit that can be expected from pro- 
longed fast can be better attained by various 
degrees of reduction in quantity and modifica- 
tion of quality. M. D. 


The Old Continents 
OTH Atlantis and Lemuria seem to be 
slowly asserting their right to have ex- 
isted. So far, however, their claims find 
readier hearing from the botanists and zoolo- 
gists than the geologists. 

A botanist, Dr. Schonland, speaks to this 
effect in the Transactions of the South Afri- 
can Philosophical Society. He is studying the 
peculiar floral types of the south-western re- 
gion of Cape Colony and speculating how they 
come to be like those of Australia on one side 
and South America on the other. Certain 
plant orders, for example Proteaceae, Com- 
positeae, Irideae, Ericaceae, and Rutaceae, are 
far more fully represented in southwest Africa 
and Australia than in any other parts of the 
world. And there are also strong connexions 
between the flora of this part of Africa and 
southernmost South America. 


The author concludes that in very early 
tertiary times there was a land connexion — 
to wit Lemuria — between southeast Africa 
and Australia, and that this belt extended 
still farther eastward (across the Pacific) con- 
necting Australia with South America. Later, 
still in tertiary times, a belt ran westward — 
to wit Atlantis — connecting tropical Africa 
with tropical South America. 

Africa is pretty nearly divided by water 
into two unequal parts. Following the Nile 
southward we reach Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
The line is continued by Lakes Tanganyika 
and Nyassa and finally reaches the coast by 
the Zambesi river. It looks as though the strip 
to the east of this line was the west end of 
Lemuria, at any rate during part of the vast 
life period of that continent; and that the 
part west of the line came up later to make the 
eastern strip of Atlantis. On the other side, 
part of California also represented at first 
the extreme east of Lemuria, and then the 
extreme west of Atlantis. STUDENT 


Sunlight as Antiseptic 

HE destruction of dangerous bacilli by 

sunlight appears to be completer than 

by any other antiseptic. Tubercle and 
anthrax bacilli were the recent subject of some 
experiments in Germany. It was found that 
the injection of the former, killed by any other 
antiseptic than sunlight, might be followed by 
abscesses, intoxication, or even death. So 
killed, they still contain various toxins which 
though chemical only and therefore incapable 
of multiplication in the blood, can still do 
much damage. A sufficient exposure to sun- 
light, however, destroys these also. А less 
exposure leaves the toxins still active. А 
shorter one again, if insufficient to kill the 
bacilli, leaves them so disheartened that the 
blood cells can deal with them — in the pro- 
cess often acquiring the power of dealing with 
bacilli which have never faced the light at all. 

STUDENT 


Toxic Preservatives 
R. WILEY, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, has issued a preliminary 
report of the effects on the body of 
the antiseptics commonly used in the preserva- 
tion of food. The report deals with borax, 
boracic (boric) acid, salicylic acid and its sali- 
cylates, sulphurous acid and the sulphites, 
benzoic acid and the benzoates, formaldehyde, 
copper sulphate, and potassium nitrate (nitre 
or saltpeter). 

As far down this list as benzoic acid, in- 
vestigation has now established the fact that 
these preservatives, when in continued use, 
hinder and damage cell life and activities, 
and therefore lower the level of health. Ben- 
zoic acid and the preservatives that follow it 
in the list are still under investigation, but 
the partial results of experiment still under 
way indicate that they also are injurious. 

So far, the atmosphere of nitrogen appears 
to hold the field as a preservative. But it is 
of course only applicable where the air, having 
been withdrawn, can be excluded. STUDENT 
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The English Lake District 

HE English Lake District is un- 

doubtedly one of the most pictur- 

esque countries in the world; 
and, in addition to its natural charms, 
it abounds with literary and poetical 
associations. It is the home of the 
* Lake School" of poets, of whom 
Southey and Wordsworth are perhaps 
the best known; and it is but natural 
that the charms of a country of such 
surpassing beauty should be sung in rich 
verse. It was on the banks of one of 
the lakes, Ullswater by name, that 
Wordsworth saw the “host of golden 
daffodils,” which have been immortal- 
ized by him in his well known poem. 

Of the lakes and innumerable streams 
that feed them the poets have written 
tirelessly; and charming indeed are 
these little sheets of water. The largest 
is but fourteen miles in length, and the 
countless little streams, which locally 
are called “becks,” are delightful in 
their variety. Rushing down from the 
steep hillsides these becks are seldom 
smooth running waters; and tumbling 
onward to their destination they rush 
through many a rough channel and 
oftentimes must leap a rocky ridge if 
their course is not to be stayed; for 
the lakes they must reach, and as the 
result, charming cascades like the one 
shown are plentiful. Skelwith Force is 
on one of the multitude of streams that 
feed Lake Windermere. 

The Lake District is also one of the 
haunts of the geologist; for here the 
Archaean and older Palaeozoic strata are tum- 
bled together in a confusion that records the 
combined results of many ancient cataclvsmic 
periods and many aeons of slow upheavals 
and crumpling. G. G. 


Terrible Snowstorms 
T Februgry there were terrible snowstorms 
in the east. of Europe. In Galicia twenty 
railway lines were blocked, and Lemberg, 
the capital, was entirely cut off from communi- 
cation with the rest of the monarchy. Trains 
were buried in the snow and the passengers 
suffered from lack of provisions. Communi- 
cation was impossible, even by sledges, as there 
were snowdrifts 20 feet deep. Many villages 
were completely büried, only the chimneys 
being visible. 


A Weather-Plant Observatory 
HE first weather-plant observatory is the 
subject of an article in the Scientific 
American Supplement. In London is 
shortly to be opened what is hoped will be 
only the first of a series of stations for fore- 
casting weather, storms, earthquakes, fire- 
damp, eruptions, etc., by means of this plant 
in conjunction with other data. 
Abrus precatorius nobilis was first so used 
by an Austrian baron, Professor Nowack. It 
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THE SOUL ASPIRE 


Marlowe 
ATURE, that framed us of four elements 
Warring within our breasts for regiment, 
Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds; 
Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 
And measure every wandering planet's course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
And always moving as the restless spheres, 
Will us to wear ourselves and never rest. 


NATURE BIDS 
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is susceptible to “electric and magnetic con- 
ditions,” and the twigs and leaves execute 
peculiar movements, each of which has its 
special significance. As soon as a large spot 
appears on the sun, the twigs of plants in 
the part of the earth affected execute more 
or less rapid upward and downward move- 
ments; and it is said that the nature and 
distribution of the disturbances which the spot 
will produce twenty-six days later, after its 
first rotation on the sun, can be predicted 
from the behavior of the plant. 

At the Vienna Jubilee in 1888 forecasts 
were given forty-eight hours in advance, not 
only for the whole day but for special hours 
of the day. Nowack was honored by the 


Emperor, and King Edward invited 
him to England where he studied the 
plant at the Kew botanical gardens. 
The professor has collected a large 
number of the plants from one of their 
native habitats, Cuba, and they have 
been distributed about. All but one of 
those serit to England perished, but the 
seeds brought have sprouted; and 1800 - 
are now growing at the station in Cuban 
soil which was brought for them. 

The plants are in three houses with 
special stoves: one house for nurslings, 
another for preparation of the plants, 
and the third for observation. It is 
hoped to be able to force them to the 
prophesying stage at an earlier date 
than usual in their natural growth. 
They are more active at night than at 
day and are highly susceptible to the 
presence of people, so that not more 
than three persons are allowed in the 
greenhouses at one time. 

They have no flower and consist 
merely of a long stalk from which 
branch a number of twigs containing 
a row of delicate leaves like a maiden- 
hair fern. These change color, bend, 
and close up, according to the condi- 
tions. 

Many remarkable instances are quot- 
ed of the power of this plant in pre- 
dicting weather and cataclysms, and it 
seems that it only needs recognition and 
co-operation for a great system of ob- 
servatories to be established all over 
the world. 

One can not refrain from remarking 
that here we have one out of innumerable 
instances where knowledge has progressed by 
observation of facts and not by the applica- 
tion of theories. Reasoned science, so far 
from leading the van, has more than it can 
do finding explanations for the things that are 
found out. The plant is susceptible to sun- 
spots, the conditions preceding earthquakes, 
and the presence of people. Electricity and 
magnetism will not account for all this unless 
they enlarge their borders. The truth is that 
all Nature is bound in a unity by chains which 
are not perceptible to the ordinary senses; and 
most of the theories we devise to account for 
this unity are necessitated only by the fact 
that we have set out by imagining a separate- 
ness. STUDENT 


Mammoth 100,000 Years Old $ 
N expedition has been dispatched to Si- 
beria to excavate a mammoth which has 
been found there. As the spot is 200 
miles from the nearest village, the expedition 
will take two months to get there. The mam- 
moth will then be transported on reindeer 
sledges to the River Lena, whence it will be 
coriveyed to the railway at Irkutsk. It is 
said to be 100,000 years old; but authorities 
differ widely about the Glacial Age, and are 
not particular about the zeros in a date. E. 
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SUMMER 
J. H. Kummer 
OON --- And we stand in the Sun's bright light 
And see what we did not know, 
That the giver of Life is the taker of Life 
And that we have made it so. 


- With the best we had or carelessly 

We planned and sowed the seed, 

And the growth is good or withers and dies ;--- 
As it is, so our future need. 


Looking ahead we see the road, 
With the forks that lead two ways, 
One to the fruits of duty done 
The other to blackest days. 


Push on, with striving much may be done; 
The rank weeds of error that grow 

*Midst our fairest dreams, may be torn away 
Tho’ for life the scars will show. 


So with Faith to guide our hurried steps 
And Hope to cheer us on, 

The time is short, but some remains: 
Summer is not yet gone. 


The Angel and the Demon 
HERE was a musician who composed a 
piece of music which he called The 
Way of the World. When it was plaved 
from beginning to end it was a most uncom- 
fortable setting. It bristled with difficulties, 
awkward figures and ugly phrases which 
caused disastrous pauses and very tiresome 
progressions. He seemed to have selected the 
most difficult and outrageous means of expres- 
sion, mixing disproportioned exaggerations 
with an irregular, unrhythmical accentuation 
that was disastrous to a successful perform- 
ance. But in spite of all this it had one very 
remarkable feature. If you turned it upside 
down and played it backwards it had a pleas- 
ing melody and progression that were cheering. 

At first thought this seems too humorous 
to be a true picture of the way of the world. 
In the world there are three degrees of pro- 
gress: get on, get honor, get honest. We 
embark on the voyage of life with “ get on” 
writ large in our mind and as the musician 
expressed it we find life bristles with difficult- 
ies and awkward predicaments, often disas- 
ters, and seldom get into the second degree of 
getting honor, more often feeling dishonored. 
The third degree looms too late and the strug- 
gle to get on has left us with little time and 
less nerve or character to more than fancy we 
are honest. We have chosen the path of great- 
est difficulty and resistance — the life of self- 
ishness, the one predominant characteristic 
being to get for ourself alone. We have 
become hirelings working and living only for 
what we would get. 

Now suppose we took these degrees of pro- 
gress in the reverse order: get honest, get 
honor, get on. Here we have the lines of 
least resistance. The struggle is all within 
ourselves. We have not to work in the fields 
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from dewy morn till foggy eve, from the 
downy cot to the sodden grave to become 
honest. We can at once endeavor to be honest 
in our thoughts, honest in our acts, honest in 
our dealings with ourselves and with others 
successfully. We can have an honest aim and 
purpose in life and carry it out with an honest 
method and an honest heart. And is it not 
axiomatic that “ Honesty is the best policy "? 
Here is a line of life in the world that gets 
honor and gets on, in a far higher sense than 
the reverse order. And we live and work not 
as a hireling, but to accomplish a definite part 
of our destiny. 

The fact is we are tired of and bored with 
the past and passing methods of life which led 
to nowhére and ended in nothing accom- 
plished, and in our desperation we have been 
calling for, praying for a change, a truer, 
nobler, progressive aim and end in life. Then 
came Theosophy with its teaching that we 
were dual beings — Angel and Demon in one: 
that the cause of our miseries, disasters, and 
despairing lives was due to the demon of self- 
ishness, due to our living the upside down life 
of our animal nature. This demon reverses 
the true methods of life. It lives for and loves 
only self. It is short-sighted, ill-tempered, 
greedy, vain, unreliable and dishonest. It has 
to be treated like a fractious pony, curbed, 
reined, and restrained, when it becomes obedi- 
ent, useful and sane. 

We, ourselves, are the Angel within the true, 
the honest, the reliable soul. We are that 
divine soul all the time, but our brain-mind 
forgets! As such souls we should endeavor 
to live for and as part of the whole universe. 
In opposition to the life of getting we learn 
to live a life of giving, being compassionate, 
helpful, forgiving and loving. We, as souls, 
think out the full meaning of honesty and 
try to live up to it. We find honesty is a 
love for truth, right and beauty. We find 
worrying about the past of ourselves or others 
is dishonest, foolish, and a stupid hindrance 
to progress. Honesty demands that we keep 
our minds on the immediate present, think out 
what we really are, and hope and act discrim- 
inately. То be honest is to keep our eyes and 
hearts on the good, the beautiful and the just, 
and act in accordance with our real natures. 
Our ultimate destiny is to become perfect be- 
ings, and the difficulties, the meannesses, the 
fears, worries and anxieties we have are from 
the demon of our nature, and are the very 
means and opportunities for us to assert our 
divine nature and put them down and not be 
baulked by them. 

This is a task which kills despair and blocks 
the terrible crimes and calamities which spring 
from despair. It is a task which does not in- 
terfere with one’s life or calling, except it be 
to ease and cheer it. It means to think of 
oneself as the. divine, immortal soul who is in- 
habiting and using the body we own, and to 
think and act from our hearts. We can each 
and all resolve on some unselfish line of life 
and then make an effort to live up to it. More 
and more people are becoming familiar with 
the glorious truths taught by Theosophy about 
Reincarnation and the law of cause and effect, 
and we can readily see how every effort to be 
unselfish is a force which, by the well known 
law of the conservation of energy, attends us 
in our next life, if not in this, when circum- 
stances will yield to our effort. And with it 
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all comes the feeling of gladness felt at once 
for having tried for even a short time to live 
the life of the angel within. | 

This feeling comes from something within 
us. We know that well. And that something 
is the soul. This knowledge alone is enough 
to convince us of the trué source of joy, love, 
and strength, and ought to inspire us to efforts 
to be one with it. STUDENT 


Concentration 
Hoe’ many realize the difficulty of true 
} concentration, of holding their minds 
to a thought without permitting it to 
wander to a thousand and one other subjects. 

This is not a mere concern of the mind; 
it affects the development of character; for 
the sudden invasion of impulse into the uncon- 
centratedi mind -may swerve us off the moral 
track; for our inner nature is good. How 
many can hold a high feeling, without invasion 
of other feelings, for more than a fraction’ of 
a second? How many can hold impersonally 
and unselfishly the mental picture of a heroic 
deed or of altruistic service? — for practically 
the holding of the picture is one with the in- 
tent to carry it into act. In the case of both 
feeling and picture, the unconcentrated mind 
is invaded at every moment by other feelings 
and pictures. 

For the same reason how little do we fully 
realize of that which we think! A man тау 
get the thought that from a high enough stand- 
point he would see that his own welfare and 
happiness and success in life are of no more 
importance than that of the other fourteen 
hundred million persons that surround him 
— let us say not more than that of the forty 
or fifty who make up his list of friends. But 
he cannot dwell on this thought long enough 
to realize it, long enough and intently enough 
to make it an active power in his life and 
consciousness. So he remains selfish, and his 
consciousness remains unlit by the sunlight 
of the larger life. 

For a moment the mind may feel the touch 
of the soul on the heart; but how rarely can 
it hold itself to that moment, how rarely it 
can prolong that moment! And so the soul 
remains almost unknown, is quite unknown, 
or is a matter of mere faith and speculation. 

For the same reason how often do we find 
ourselves in greater or less degree influenced 
by the thoughts of others. These thoughts of 
other minds get through a gap in the armor, 
squeeze past the barrier when our minds have 
for a moment become negative, lost ай hold 
on thought. Such moments may be too brief 
for ordinary notice, but they suffice for the 
enemy. And when the enemy is in, we per- 
haps think him a friend, or even something of 
our own creation, 

So if we would make our attempts at as- 
piration, meditation, prayer, character-building 
—to say nothing of common understanding 
— effective, concentration of attention must 
be won. STUDENT 


THERE must be in us a power of discern- 
ment, the cultivation of which will enable us 
to know whatever is desired to be known. 
That there is such a power is affirmed, and 
the way to acquire it is by cultivating concen- 
tration. When concentration is perfected, we 
are in a position to use the knowledge that is 
ever within reach but which ordinarily eludes 
us continually.—H. О. Judge 
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THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
я 
NQUIRER. I have heard of the Баја Yoga 
system of education which is carried out by 
the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPH- 
ICAL Society at its Headquarters at Point Loma, 
California, and at branch schools in different parts 
of the world; and of the remarkable results ob- 
tained by this system, as exhibited in the character 
and capabilities of the children brought up under 
it. As I believe that in order to reform the race 
we must begin with the children, I am naturally 
desirous of knowing how this can be done. 
tell me first what is the meaning of the words 
“Raja Yoga.” 

'TTuEosorHisT. The words are Sanskrit and 
are used because modern languages afford no 
adequate translation of them. The word 
Yoga means “union,” and is employed in 
the ancient Aryan philosophies of India to 
denote union with the Supreme, or the meth- 
ods of bringing about union between the mind 
and the God within. The word Raja is a 
qualifying adjective meaning “ royal,” “ su- 
preme.” Hence Raja Yoga is the royal road 
to wisdom, the Perfect Way of life. 

Ing. But how does this bear upon the education 
of children? 


Тнко. The basis of right living is recog- 
nition of the Divine in oneself and the con- 
stant endeavor to realize it in one’s own life. 


Ing. Is not this rather too high an ideal to set 
‘before people? 


Тнко. Please do not imagine that Theo- 
sophists advocate or practise any sort of mon- 
astic seclusion. It is not our fault that the 
idea of the Divine should have become asso- 
ciated with unpractical notions.. We think 
*he world was made to live in and that man 
‘is here for the purpose of enjoying it and 
‘beautifying it. We do not believe in gloom 
апа our philosophy of life is practical in the 
truest sense. 

Ing. But I thought Indian philosophy was always 
-connected with retirement from the world and an 
attitude of devout resignation and solitary contem- 
-plation. : 

Turo. This represents the attitude of some 
‘ater schools of religious thought in India, 
"where, as in the West, the true and original 
‘spirit of religion has suffered various corrup- 
'tions. But we can refer you to Hindü books 
which represent the original pure teachings 
"which Theosophists advocate; and these not 
-only do not enjoin false austerity and seclu- 
‘sion, but positively condemn them. They 
teach, in fact, that true wisdom is to be sought 
Зп the duties and privileges of daily life among 
men. 

Ing. Could you express shortly what is the 
-cardinal principle of the Raja Yoga system of edu- 
-cation? 

THEO. It is the attainment of a perfect 
balance of all the faculties, physical, mental, 
.and spiritual. Many of the ancient philoso- 
-phers taught this principle; as, for instance, 


Plato; and the Greeks divided education un- ` 


-der three heads which represent the same 
divisions. The neglect of any one of the 
three results in disproportion and lack of 
balance. 


INQ. I can understand the physical and the men- 
‘tal training; but what about the spiritual? I sup- 


Please' 


pose, as you are Theosophists and do not believe in 
any particular religion, that you must teach the 
children Theosophy. Is that so, or what kind of 
“ spiritual” teaching do you give them? 


"THEO. Herein lies the secret of the Raja 
Yoga method. If we merely taught the chil- 
dren Theosophy out of a book, we could not 
expect to achieve so much. But at Point 
Loma, and as far as can be managed in the 
other Rája Yoga schools, the whole atmos- 
phere about the children is one of practical 
Theosophy; so that they catch the meaning 
and spirit of Theosophy from the conduct and 
example of their teachers. 

Ing. Then you do not teach them Theosophy 
intellectually? 


'THEo. Yes; but not as a set of doctrines 
or catechism. A great deal of the teaching 
of Theosophy consists in. merely not teaching 
dogmas and theories, thus allowing the natur- 
al sense and intuition to assert themselves. 
It is found that the Theosophical views of 
life are quite in accord with the views which 
a child naturally takes when not deliberately 
discouraged and forced into the conventional 
grooves of thought. In teaching theological 
dogmas or scientific theories, one is conscious 
of the efforts that must be made to bend the 
child's mind to these molds. But, where the 
teachings are so natural and logical as are 
those of Theosophy, no such coercion is need- 
ed in imparting them, and the child easily 
picks them up without any special effort being 
made. 

Ing. I should very much like to know more 
about the actual methods used by you in your 
schools to produce such admirable results on the 
young people; as it seems to me that educators 
in general might usefully apply these methods in 
other schools. , 


Turo. I fear that it would be of little 
use for me to describe to you the methods, 
as so much depends upon the teachers them- 
selves. The essential quality in a Raja Yoga 
teacher is his sincerity. It is because he is 
so sincere in his convictions that he is able 
to exercise the influence he does. His evident 
sincerity and continual care to live up to his 
convictions afford an ever-present inspiring 
example to his pupils. Hence it is necessary 
first for the teacher to be a Theosophist and 
a worthy and capable one too. If we should 
attempt to issue to the world any syllabus of 
instructions as to how to proceed in Raja 
Yoga teaching, the result would be that they 
would misapply them; for, not being Theo- 
sophists themselves, they would be attempting 
to teach what they did not know or did not 
believe in, and trying to instil principles which 
they did not practise. 

Ing. But is the world likely to adopt a system 
which, as you say, can only be carried out by 
"Theosophists? 

Тнео. The world will be forced to avail 
itself of it. One has only to study the con- 
ditions obtaining in civilized life today in 
order to see that unless a vital remedy of 
this kind is applied, the order of society will 
become impossible. 'The problem of how to 
bring up children and educate them so as to 
make them self-controlled, healthy, and useful 
citizens becomes daily more difficult. The 
truth is we do not know what to teach them, 
as we do not know what to believe ourselves. 
How can we give them moral control when 


we have no practicable philosophy of life to 
appeal to either by precept or example? I 
need not refer to the many other social prob- 
lems becoming more acute with each genera- 
tion; such as nervous diseases, insanity, the 
drink question, and so on; nor to the ever- 
growing friction between the different depart- 
ments in the industrial world and the different 
orders of society. But they all turn on the 
question of self-control and knowledge of 
self. 

Hence Theosophists say that when the 
world finds itself at a hopeless deadlock in 
consequence of its lack of knowledge, it will 
be only too glad to turn to Theosophy as the 
only power that can show effective results. 
Necessity knows no law and facts cannot be 


gainsaid. STUDENT 
я 
. How will working for others re- 
Question sult in the cultivation of discrim- 


ination? What relation is there between these two 
things? 


In the paper which gave rise 
Answer to the above question it was 
not said that working for others would result 
in the cultivation of discrimination, but that 
by unselfish effort for the good of others with 
what discrimination we now possess — for we 
all possess some-— such sense could be fur- 
ther developed. 

We can gain some further light on this sub- 
ject if we ask ourselves the question: When 
we work for others do we have in view the 
higher or lower nature of those others; do 
we work in’ such a way as to appeal to and 
draw out their higher nature, or is it to pan- 
der to the lower? 

We might work for others in the latter sense 
until our backs grew lame and our eyes grew 
dim without accomplishing either a sense of 
discrimination or the good of those for whom 
we labored. But when in our efforts we un- 
selfishly consider what service will be of act- 
ual benefit, and what a means of retarding the 
development of those we would help, are we 
not called upon to exercise what sense of dis- 
crimination we may possess? 

One law of Nature is that organisms de- 
velop with use. Then does it not follow that 
the effort to determine whether our contem- 
plated service will strengthen or weaken our 
brother, will result in the growth of our power 
to discriminate? 

The mother bird that did not force her 
young from the nest would be guilty of leav- 
ing them the helpless prey of cunning beasts. 
The bird acts under the law of Nature. Man 
chooses what service he will render. 

The father and mother who under the plea 
of love spend a life in shielding their children 
from things they ought, under the responsi- 
bility of fatherhood and motherhood, to be 
helping them to understand and overcome, fail 
in their duty, give nothing of real value, and 
gain no increase of discrimination, even al- 
though they work their weary bodies into the 
grave; on the contrary, because they do not 
exercise the proper thought, their sense of 
discrimination becomes clouded and dulled 
from misuse. 

It is not by mere working for others that 
we add to our sense of discrimination, but by 
our unselfish efforts, whether physical or men- 
tal, for their real and permanent good. М.Е. 
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What is Theosophy? 


“ HEOSOPHY itself is that 
complete story of the world 
and man, of which a part 

has been told to every people, a part 
suited to their needs and develop- 
ment and peculiarities, and told in 
language appropriate to their under- 
standing." 

There is a peculiar significance in 
the fact that the teachings of Theo- 
sophy, which H. P. Blavatsky brought 
to America over thirty years ago, are 
becoming widely distributed throughout the think- 
ing world, and that the International Headquarters 
of the Movement are established in this youngest 
of nations. All cause and effect are regulated by 
law, and a knowledge of Theosophy is*spreading 
under the impetus of our modern activity because 
the time is ripe for it, and the peoples are asking 
for a larger interpretation of the puzzling problems 
of life. 

So much of modern thought has been along the 
lines of analysis and in developing specialties that 
the different departments seem to be separate affairs, 
not easy to adjust harmoniously together. It is 
time to relate its specialties to each other, and to 
study life and its manifestations as a whole. Of 
phenomena there is no end, but it is time to inquire 
what it all means. Symmetrical growth is the na- 
tural process. Excessive cultivation of the physical, 
mental, or moral nature alone may result in pro- 
ducing prodigies of muscular, intellectual, or devo- 
tional growth, but this cannot give the necessary 
all-round manhood which alone can rightly relate 
one to practical life. Attention concentrated upon 
particular subjects gives valuable information re- 
garding them not to be obtained by a general study; 
but the specialist soon reaches a point where further 
progress is only possible by correlating his know- 
ledge with the truth of other specialties. 

The test of a man's education is not in the number 
of facts which he knows; he is cultivated in pro- 
portion to his ability to judge their relative values 
to the whole. Men's ignorance consists not only in 
failing to know facts, but in not knowing how to 
use their knowledge. 

No one can question the fact that modern con- 
sciousness has been enlarged and intensified in every 
way. Even the children are born an advance upon 
their parent's generation. We have outgrown most 
of the old-time standards of measuring life, and yet 
we are no less confused as to the meaning and pur- 
pose of it all. Theosophy presents the timely teach- 
ing that man is working out the three-fold evolution 
of a triple nature, 1t is this which accounts for the 
impetus now eagerly active along material, intellect- 
ual, and spiritual lines. This is the impelling force 
which originally created a material stage of earth 
upon which man has been playing many parts in 
the age-old drama of human growth. The Theo- 
sophical teaching of Karma and Reincarnation shows 
the entire justice and the scientific reason for men 
reaping the results of varied experiences which thcy 
have sown in a present or a previous life. Viewing 
man as the immortal pilgrim journeying through 
the mazes of matter to greater light and wisdom, 
gives a beauty and majesty and purpose to a daily 
struggle, which from the partial teachings of theo- 
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logy and science has hardly seemed worth while. 
Regarding man as a soul, it is easy to see the logic 
of altruism which extends help to the ignorant in- 
dividual or to the inferior nation now acting parts 
which in our turn we may have played with no more 
dignity or skill History takes on a new meaning 
when one considers that the actors in far-off times 
and places may have been himself. The patronizing 
pride in our twentieth century progress must be 
tempered with more modesty in the face of archaeo- 
logical and historical facts showing that. humánity 
had formerly attained to even greater knowledge in 
many ways. With all our achievement no modern 
sculpture or architecture has equalled that of the 
best period of. Greek art. As the Greeks became 
untrue to their high ideals, their art shows the de- 
generacy which at last culminated in the national 
downfall. It was one more example of the cycle 
of rise and fall in human progress in which the 
dual nature of man played the leading parts. 

In thinking of the ruins scattered over Greece, 
in viewing the excavated remains of civilizations 
that are overlaid by dark ages preceding the Pheidian 
age, in studying the archaeological evidence of the 
superimposed cities of Troy and of elsewhere, one 
can but feel the futility of man struggling, insect- 
like, through his little day on earth if he is to have 
but one life in which to learn the lesson which so 
far seems to have eluded him. 

The majestic ruins of Egyptian temples are typi- 
cal of a pure and lofty purpose, and there is in- 
creasing evidence that the Theosophical story of the 
world and man was known in greater fulness in 
the days of antiquity than now. "The rock-cut tem- 
ples of India point to the importance of the religious 
life in a forgotten past. If we have but one life 
here— from which most of us go out but little 
wiser than we arrive — what use can result from an 
endless round of struggle.to reclaim the waste lands, 
to build up slowly and painfully civilizations which 
are destined sooner or later to degenerate into the 
original desolation? By what right ‘can man claim 
an inheritance in a spiritual world when he is so 
unequal to holding a fit residence in the more famil- 
iar world of matter? Science has pushed the age 
of the race farther and farther back; and hence 
this extension of knowledge calls for a larger con- 
ception of the destiny of humanity. 

Even the archaeological stones cry out in evidence 
of the truth of the Theosophical story of the world 
and man. 

The mechanical inventions of today which have 
multiplied means of rapid transit, facilitating travel 
and communication, have brought the ends of the 
earth together and made it easier to realize the unity 
of human problems. As the Orient and the Occident 


acquire a more sympathetic under- 
standing of each other, both are re- 
vising their previous opinions of a 
* heathen." The Hindi student 
readily finds the doctrines of Karma 
and Reincarnation in the teachings 
of the Nazarene. The unprejudiced 
Christian realizes that the words of 
Confucius: “Thou shalt not do unto 
others what thou wouldst not have 
others do unto you,” is quite the 
same Golden Rule which Jesus taught 
five hundred years later. 

In studying the world’s great religions — ancient 
and modern — even superficial study shows that with 
all their points of difference, the spirit of the teach- 
ings have all fundamentals in common. ‘The differ- 
ences are more in the externals, in the forms and 
ceremonies, in the language and methods of teaching 
than in the fundamental truths which have been 
voiced by many teachers. We need go no farther 
afield than the religion of Jesus to see how the 
many sects of Christianity have variously interpreted 
the words of one Teacher. If a religion only two 
thousand years old shows this condition among peo- 
ple with a common environment, it is easy to under- 
stand how peoples of different ages and languages 
and characteristics would naturally lend their own 
local coloring to any truth. ' 

The disciples of Jesus were given the plain rules 
for right conduct, and parables which they could 
comprehend. He gave these spiritual babes the milk 
that was suited to them, but did not forget the 
meat for strong men — the “mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven." In the Bhagavad Gitá the teach- 
ings of Krishna are more metaphysical in quality, 
more abstract and comprehensive in relating the 
nature of man to the worlds of matter, of mind, and 
of spirit. The Bhagavad Gítá is calculated not only 
to appeal more powerfully to certain minds, but 
it can better satisfy them than could the parables 
given to the Jews. Yet these differences are only 
on the surface: the spirit of the teachings is identi- 
cal. The Hindi who lived up to the best of Jesus’ 
teachings would be as marked among his own for 
Spirituality as the Christian would be distinguished 
from the average by living the life taught in the 
Bhagavad Git. 

The basis of brotherhood which is a hopeful 
theory in the international religious congresses, is 
logically proven to be a fact in nature by Theosophy. 
This it is which justifies every man’s faith to him, 
making it deeper and broader and more beautiful 
by proving his religion to be a part of every other 
religion. Thus the Christian can better reconcile 
science and theology and can enlarge his conception 
of a Spiritual Power which has always provided 
Teachers and Elder Brothers for the struggling 
masses, in a world which has needed guidance dur- 
ing all of its ages. 

Wireless messages and rapid transit are modern 
symbols of the interchange of ideas and of ideals 
which is leveling up the world of thought and feel- 
ing. Western progress has been emphasized along 
material lines, while the Orient has always been 
rich in philosophic thought. The very conditions of 
the day make the Theosophical story of the world 
and of man a most timely message, for it comes 
not to destroy but to fulfil. Lypia Ross, м.р. 
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Last Sunday Evening at Isis Theater 


A Study of Shakespeare --- Hamlet 
RI. L HARRIS, at the Isis Theater, 
San Diego, last Sunday evening, read 
a paper of unusual originality, first 
written for and printed in the International 
Theosophist, during the year 1901. The wri- 
ter of this exceedingly good paper was Mr. 
Kenneth V. Morris, and Mr. Harris most hap- 
pily succeeded in bringing out the writer’s 
theme with clearness and feeling. 


The paper is reprinted below. OBSERVER 


* Whose end, both at the first and now was and is 
to hold as 'twere a mirror up to nature." 


T has been said that the character of Hamlet has 
I lost half the freshness of its wonder, and that 
marvelous as it may have been even to have 
conceived such a man in Elizabethan times, the mar- 
vel has grown a commonplace, and “we are all 
Hamlets now.” Indeed, there is too much of truth 
in this last statement, and for that very reason the 
play should only take hold of us the more strongly, 
to shake and awaken us to our more competent 
selves. For it is the picture on a mirror held up to 
nature, and depicts a vital stage in the spiritual his- 
tory of mankind. Hamlet himself is a problem, a 
mystery to the critics. : 
They do not know what to call him. They can 
find no keynote to his personality; was he most 
genius, madman, hero, coward, sage, foal, diseased 
ego, or victim of heredity and of the times, they 
cannot decide. But the truth is that he is not a per- 
sonality at all, but personality itself, the eternal 
type of the personality at a certain point in its evo- 
lution—that point namely where, in order to be- 
come something greater and more divine, it has de- 
creed its own end.  Accentuated and blown into 
flame by the approach of that high liberation sym- 
bolized by death, it flashes out on all sides its fas- 
cinations and unwhettedness, its petty greatness and 
titanic incompetence, its brilliance and half-darkness, 
the humor that does not prevent it piling up for 
itself most mountainous molehills of sorrow, all the 
many accomplishments that go hand in hand with 
an entire inability to accomplish anything whatever. 
The soul has begun to stir, and its stirring has 
caused all the confusion manifest in the play. - 
And here it may be useful to get a little at the 
inscrutable author behind the invisibility mantle of 
his writings, and see or conjecture at what part of 
his life Shakespeare wrote Hamlet, and in connexion 
with what events. We may roughly divide Shakes- 
peare’s works and life into four parts and four per- 
iods. First an unconscious period, during which he 
was gaining the ordinary power of writing, or lit- 
erary faculty. Second, the period of Quest, during 
which one would say that he was seeking and be- 
ginning to feel rather than see the Light — and per- 
haps The Merchant of Venice was one of the high- 
est expressions of this time. Third, the period of 
struggle between his higher and lower selves, the 
two lovers of the Sonnets. To this time belong 
most of the sonnets and the great tragedies. And 
last, the serene evening, the peace time after con- 
quest, culminating in The Tempest, where we are 
shown man as a great white Magician, a commander 
of the elements and the elementals, the wearer of a 
most calm and radiant halo of kingly power. 
I think we may take it that Hamlet and Prospero 
indeed, Bre the two most significant characters in 


Shakespeare; further that they are in truth one, 
and that one Shakespeare himself. Prospero begins 
long after Hamlet ends, but he too was once a 
dreamer like the Dane, and one can hardly doubt 
that Shakespeare actually painted himself in both 
cases, first in Hamlet, and then, after many years 
perhaps, in The Tempest. For Hamlet belongs to 
the third period, and is perhaps the key-play to the 
great battle dramas with their thunder and sacri- 
fice and passing gloom. 

It stands in point of spiritual chronology at the 
head of these, preceding Macbeth, King Lear, and 
Othello; also, in a sense, summing up the contents 
and lesson of them; so that they may perhaps be 
called offshoots of Hamlet. In all four of them 
the subject is the great battle between light and 
darkness from one standpoint or another; they are 
all tremendous mystery-plays, and the last word of 
each contains that hope and promise of serenity 
which is fulfilled in its completeness only in The 
Tempest. 

Hamlet, then, is the story of one who has taken 
that vow which is the challenge to mortal warfare 
thrown to his lower nature and its auxiliary de- 
mons; the story of that warfare and of the victory; 
of how the victory may be bought, at what price, 
and of its consequences. Its occultism is very con- 
scious, far more so than in The Merchant of Venice 
or any preceding play, and one would almost dare 
to say that it could only have been written by one 
who had gone the same way, died as Hamlet, and 
set up on the throne of his Denmark a hero Fortin- 
bras with scepter and crown. 

The play opens in Denmark when the Golden Age 
is gone, and for some time we are continually re- 
minded of its going. King Hamlet has died, as it is 
given out, by a snake-bite; in reality his brother 
Claudius has murdered him, and having usurped the 
throne is about to marry the queen. With Claudius’ 
accession the age of iron dawns; he is the dark and 
malignant force, the representant of the powers of 
selfishness and evil. His brother was that white solar 
force whose embodiment is in the Helpers of Man- 
kind. So we may say that the Denmark of the play 
is whatever stage we may choose for the enaction of 
the soul drama; if we apply it to an individual, it 
will be his own self and the circle in which his life 
is cast, if to the race, then it is the world. Queen 
Gertrude is Nature. She is Hamlet’s mother. In 
his father’s time she had always been a good and 
true wife, winning her son’s reverence and her hus- 
band’s trust, and being under the dominating in- 
fluence of the latter. But at the end of the Golden 
Age the White Power is driven away from the 
outer earth, and the world and nature come under 
the sway of the dark. Claudius becomes King and 
marries Gertrude, and Hamlet — poor, shy, incap- 
able, ever delaying Prince Hamlet is left as the 
bringer about of better things. A shorn and blind 
Samson among the Philistines — yet there is that 
stirring within and behind him which will yet drag 
down their temple about their ears, though he him- 
self be involved in their ruin. А shorn and blind 
Samson, is this that we call the brain-mind, yet 
it is the instrument which the soul will use for its 
own uplifting and the redeeming of humanity, even 
though again and again it cries out, like Hamlet: 


“The time is out of joint; — О cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!" 


For this point is quite worthy of note, that the 
whole tenor of the play shows that Hamlet has a 
vaster something to work for than his own kingship, 
or even than revenge for his father. He has to 


set right the times, to abolish the many customs 
“more honored in the breach than the observance,” : 
to cure or cut off the effete rottenness that per- 
vades society, introducing a breeze of purity, whole- 
some life and manly strength to blow away the 
sensuality and vice-laden atmosphere. Witness in 
the last scene, how with the entry of Fortinbras 
comes this very new atmosphere for which Hamlet 
has been striving. 

We find the Prince full of horror and indignation 
at the marriage of his mother and his uncle, and 
here is a picture of the mind awakened from the 
dull unthinking carelessness of ordinary life to that 
sorrowful unrest and discontent with the reign of 
evil that is so often the preface to a search for the 
Light. In this case it is the next link in the chain 
to his seeing the Ghost. We find too, in the first 
scene, that he who was the Golden Age king, has 
not in truth entirely deserted Denmark — his Ghost 
walks on a certain terrace in the night. "There it is 
seen by three or four; a phenomenon in a sense, a 
sign, a wonder; even materialistic but true-hearted 
Horatio is bound by this very sensible evidence to 
believe in what he would not. But this Ghost can- 
not speak or reveal himself except to Hamlet. 

So here we have two factors, below, a mind pre- 
pared by its rebellion against evil, and above a 
conspiracy of the gods to win back their own. 
There are many signs of the peculiar import Shake- 
speare would breathe into Hamlet's time — much the 
same as that which we feel and know our own 
present time has among all the ages. Claudius is 
disturbed in his pomp and luxury by rumors of 


` the activity in Norway of young Fortinbras, as 


Herod is said to have been disturbed by the news 
of Jesus’ birth; as we might say, he felt his throne 
and grip on the world shaken by the far-off rum- 
blings of the awakening of the Soul. Не is dis- 
turbed, too, by Hamlet's black looks and strange 
behavior; all:these things presage no good for the 
kingdom of evil and show as clearly as the walking 
of the ghost that “something rotten" which had to 
be uncovered and dragged out from the state of 
Denmark. The man, then, such as he is, and the time 
are brought together. Hamlet goes to the terrace 
at midnight and sees the Ghost. He alone of the 
four is not influenced by fear; he is bold enough 
now, and draws his sword to make those stand off 
who would hold him back. Апа this boldness wins 
him his commission. 

It is curious to note how the Ghost, in truth 
the Father in Heaven, is here shown as being in 
hell. But there may be in this a suggestion worth 
dwelling upon; it is a hint of the tragedy of human 
history, and as such alone, the Ghost's words will 
repay study. Also, Hamlet is warned to do nothing 
against his mother; his mission is to be the over- 
throw of Claudius. Then, with “Adieu, remember 
me,” the Ghost disappears, the vision has gone, and 
Hamlet is left to the accomplishment of his Father‘s 
will. 

From this to the end of the second scene of 
Act III is chietly taken up with a most true, delight- 
ful and deeply humorous sketch of the brain-mind, 
when it is fermented, active, sleepy, and thrown 
agog by the effects of passing a certain point in 
evolution, that point when determination is arrived 
at to enter the path towards selfless perfection. 
Hamlet is contrasted with various persons, they 
for the most part lightless and he haunted with 
a vision of light. Не is placed beside Polonius 
and Laertes, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, beside 
Claudius and Gertrude and the others, and he is 
a blind and shorn Samson at Gaza, an object of 
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pity and scorn to those he will yet destroy. Perhaps 
there is no character in Shakespeare more attracts 
our sympathy than Hamlet does, because he is the 
most general representative in many ways of our 
own selves. In truth there is hardly so funny a 
character, not even great Falstaff himself. Could 
we but see ourselves as we see him, nay not our- 
selves, but the ineffectual schemers wherein we are 
so often imeased, should we not laugh at these 
personalities we so highly value? As indeed may 
be the great Gods who watch us do in spite of their 
compassion, laugh at our antics. 

Mark then Hamlet, and see, if you can, your own 
lower self in him; for as he sets the players to 
overthrow and make a picture for his destruction’s 
sake of Claudius, so Shakespeare has conspired to 
make Hamlet a picture of what we so often are and 
have been. The Ghost leaves him with a charge 
and a sacred commission, and straightway Hamlet 
makes a speech, hits on a phrase, “that one may 
smile and smile and be a villain,’ and having hit 
on it, makes a note of it (we might call it a 
commonplace perhaps, but remember that we who 
are looking on at this play are for the nonce the 
Gods, and how many cherished phrases and empti- 
nesses of the brain-mind order do not sound com- 
monplace to those true Gods who watch and pity 
us, as we Hamlet?). - 

Horatio and Marcellus entering, Hamlet is given 
another chance to begin the work he has to do. Let 
him tell them what he has heard, that the three of 
them may go out and rouse the populace and drag 
down the false king. But no, no, no. Your brain- 
mind will be in no hurry to do. So when they asked 
him what message he had had from his father we 
are again presented with “words, words, words." 


“Theres ne'er a villain dwelling in all Denmark 
But he's an arrant knave." 


All that he made them do was to swear secrecy. 
If he should assume madness, they were not to 
seem to know any cause for it; all of which shows 
he has already foreseen a long course of inaction, 
of posing, of “play-acting”; all that strange long 
revelling in sorrow, which could yet walk far hand 
in hand with his genuine and deep remorse and 
sorrow for his mother's sin, and horror at the 
régime of his uncle. Р 

And we must not think that this is а prejudiced 
portrayal of the brain-mind. Оп the contrary, it 
is the personality of rather a fine character; no 
extraordinary fool, but a man of great talent. The 
light of the soul is upon him, and though it is 
too far and dim for greatness, it is bright enough 
for genius in all but deeds. He can act, fence, fight, 
and do a thousand other things well. There is, too, 
a deep vein of earnestness in him which comes of 
course from the light of the soul, and though he 
keeps at a respectful distance from the perform- 
ance of his duty, that distance does not grow really 
greater; the end in view recedes as he advances, 
but does not vanish. Indeed at one point it seems 
to grow very near. After the play he came upon 
the king kneeling. Assured of his guilt, and having 
him in his power, he found as usual a pretext for 
delay, and the chance slipped. 

Remarkable is the incident of the play of Gon- 
zago, in its way an effective attack upon the king, 
effective in that it forced him upon himself and to 
fight for his very life against Hamlet. But first 
it lightens his heart with some ray of aspiration, 
and drove him to that position and place in which 
Hamlet finding him, might have effected the crown- 
ing mercy of his death. But the prince, not having 
yet learned the true common sense of occultism, 
failed; and the king rose, having also failed; he 
could not turn in his path, nor drive backwards and 
upwards his thoughts, and from that moment there 
was no hope for him. Whether there would have 
been if Hamlet had struck then, who knows? 
Perhaps in some sort there would. For one feels 
that death then would have meant transmutation, 
but afterwards there was a certain finality in it. 


Then comes Hamlet’s memorable interview with 
the queen, in which the better side of his nature 
shone forth, and he eagerly strove to set before her 
a picture of the difference between her first and 
second husbands, the Higher and the Evil selves. 
This is a wonderful scene, full of the highest 
dramatic import. For here, losing sight of unreality 
for a time, his absolute intentness on the work of 
redemption won for him once more a vision of the 
Self Divine. But in the very moment of that vision 
the instability of the brain-mind is most marvelous- 
ly manifested. Hamlet is thrown off his balance 
by it and fails to accomplish the work he has in 
hand. І 
Thus in one evening һе made two mistakes, first 
failing to kill Claudius, and then allowing the vision 
of his father to disturb and ruin his attempt to 
save his mother. The Karma of these two failures 
will be remarked upon; in passing we must note 
an interesting incident. This is the killing of 
Polonius in mistake for the King. This is worthy 
of thought and attention, because men are often apt 
to root up some foolish conventionality, some un- 
important mental tongue-wagger, with as great gusto 
as if it were the Giant Weed itself. If Polonius 
means anything, he means a very common quality 
in humanity. Look earnestly, O personality, into 
thyself, and thou shalt probably see there Polonius, 
strutting and talking and talking, giving out maxims 
on end; sometimes appearing to be wise, but always 
talking. But remember, he is but the tool and fool 
of his master, and if thy sword is drawn, let it be 
against the usurping king. The death of Polonius 
is to be considered an excellent thing, in that it 
hurried on events and brought nearer their con- 
summation. 

But the two great mistakes of that night had put 
Hamlet a little into the power of Claudius, and the 
latter was enabled to send his nephew into England, 
there to be destroyed. This was the Karma of 
failure. But there was yet a subtle protection for 
him in this very Karma itself. Still in earnest, still 
with his pledge to his father burning in him, he 
found himself shielded at his utmost need, and 
learned that: 


“There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 


So he was landed back in Denmark, and the stream 
of events flowed on towards its emptying. 

Here Shakespeare shows his hero in contrast with 
two men of action. It may be said in a sense, that 
looked at as persons, not as principles, Fortinbras 
and Laertes are the obverse and reverse sides of 
one coin. In Fortinbras we see the strong efficient 
man of action as hero, conqueror, and with his first 
entry a ray of hope and light comes into the play. 
He is the great soul manifested on this plane. In 
Laertes also we see a thoroughly practical man; he 
is likewise a soul thoroughly manifested on this 
plane, but a very little soul. Selfish, mean, and un- 
principled as he is for the most part, his contrast 
with Hamlet serves to show most strikingly that 
"the sons of this world are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the Children of Light"  Laertes is cer- 
tainly a son of this world. As conventional as old 
Polonius, he is underneath far more capable of 
evil. Yet when he had a father's death to avenge 
he did not mope and make speeches or sham mad. 
He hastened home from Paris, roused the mob, 
was proclaimed king, and came very near to unseat- 
ing Claudius and Gertrude. But this little-souled 
selfish man was more at the mercy of the dark force 
than ever poor Hamlet was; the same protection 
of the light did not exist for him, with his shallow 
nature, and it was not difficult for Claudius to turn 
and mold Laertes’ force and purpose to his own 
end. So his fencing match with Hamlet is arranged. 

And now comes the final scene, the very essence 
and soul and justification of the whole drama. АП 
through we have seen some higher power pushing 
Hamlet on towards the accomplishment of his des- 
tiny. This higher power that brings him. into and 


through so much sorrow is not exterior to the 
larger self of man, it is Karma; and all his sor- 
rows and his death are the rich reward of his high 
aim. We have seen him with a noble purpose, yet 
incompetent, as Hamlet, to carry it out. Апа be- 
cause of his sincerity in this purpose, we have seen 
that he knew of and felt a Divinity (the Soul) that 
shaped his ends їп spite of himself, so that crafty, 
capable, wicked Claudius could do no harm to this 
irresolute dreamer. Now is to be the accomplishing 
and sum of his existence. 

Those deaths in the last scene are very remark- 
able. In only one of them, we feel, is any finality. 
Claudius cannot live on. Death in his case must 
mean, to be no more as such; it is the destruction 
of the wicked, the blotting of the evil in a great 
evil force. Taken as a principle, after such a death 
only the force remains; taken as a person, after 
his ending there would remain oniy something en- 
tirely elemental. As for Laertes, he was killed 
with the sword he had poisoned for Hamlet. But 
in dying, the evil fell away from him, and he gave 
up the secret of his own and the king's guilt to 
their victim, thereby making a certain atonement 
for his treachery and for the mortal wound he had 
given to the prince. This death then symbolizes 
quite another thing from that of Claudius; it is 
only the handing over of the cord of life. Laertes 
makes submission and becomes one with Hamlet, 
and, purified, lives on for a few moments in the 
life of the man who killed him, and whom he too 
killed. 

The queen drank from the poisoned cup which 
her husband had prepared for her son, and she too, 
in dying, suddenly attained a clearer vision of things. 
She perceived at last the vileness of her husband, 
and calling upon her “dear son Hamlet,” left the 
thread and purpose of her being in his hands. Like 
Laertes, her higher nature lived on in him until 
he had done his work. And then, in the hour of 
his death as Hamlet, he at last killed his great 
enemy. The dreamer does, and dies. King for a 
moment, he gave his vote for Fortinbras as his 
successor; and the Norwegian entering, took up 
the thread where the Dane let it fall There is 
no finality, no interruption even, in the death of 
Hamlet. It is simply that the dreamer has awak- 
ened, done one great deed, taken his seat on his 
ancestral throne, and then, lost as dreamer by 
the very act of awakening, dies and leaves crown 
and throne to the Mighty Doer, who is, verily him- 
self. For just as we must think of the deaths of 
Gertrude and Laertes as their becoming lost in and 
one with Hamlet, so in the death of Hamlet, must 
we see him but enlarged and set free in the greater 
being of Fortinbras, and thus the King who enters 
at the end and assumes unquestioned command in 
this foreign court, holds in his hands all the threads 
of the play. When the soul was hidden the various 
powers of the lower nature were in disharmony; 
when it came forth they were all united and lost 
in its greater shining. 

Truly then this is no tragedy of sorrow that ends 
in such a song of victory and joy; but a perfect 
magnificent poem of life, in which are not shunned 
nor hidden the passing darknesses and discords 
of the world, but in whose last verse is their inter- 
pretation and solution, a new ray from the unseen 
sun to make purple and magical all olden woe. 

KENNETH Morris 

Тноо shalt not separate thy being from BEING 
and the rest, but merge the Ocean in the drop, the 
drop within the Ocean.—Voice of the Silence, p. 52. 


Ровыс Theosophical Meetings are conducted every 
Sunday night in San Diego at 8:15 at the Isis Thea- 
ter, by students of Lomaland assisted by children of 
the Raja Yoga School. Theosophical subjects pertain- 
ing to all departments of thought and all conditions 
of life are presented. Excellent music is rendered by 
students of the Isis Conservatory of Music of Loma- 
land, and Theosophical literature may be purchased. 
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Italian Opera: A Glance at Its Evolution 
PERA was born in Italy. It was the di- 
rect outcome of the concerted effort of 
a coterie of cultured Italian noblemen 
to revive Greek drama and harmonize it with 
the then modern life of Italy. They failed of 
this achievement, but as the fruit of their 
earnest and sincere striving after artistic 
truth, they created a new musical art-form. 

Music was the last of the arts to feel the 
generous inflowing of the rich current of life 
from ancient Greece. Both Italian art and 
letters responded at once to the new influence, 
when the key to the classic language came into 
the possession of Italian scholars, who at once 
translated the masterpieces of Greek liter- , 
ature into the popular tongue. This re- 
vival of Greek learning was made possible 
by the return to Italy of Greek Christians 
after the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 
The invention of printing about a decade 
before facilitated the multiplication and 
wide distribution of these translations, and 
their influence was felt in all countries 
where art and letters were cultivated. 

The effect of this upon the music of the 
day, however, was hardly appreciable — 
something not to be wondered at when we 
consider that the first modern school of 
music was then at the height of its pride 
and glory. This school of the Netherland 
masters, so-called, was coincident with 
the acme of power of the low-lying coun- 
tries, and the Netherlanders were excel- 
ling as scholasticists, mathematicians, me- 
chanics, navigators, painters, and in laying 
down and formulating the laws that gov- 
ern the science of music. As music was 
cultivated mostly in the monasteries and 
convents, it was but natural that its earli- 
est efforts should be devoted to the church 
service, and that the needs of the liturgy 
should in large measure govern its devel- 
opment, so that music, like so much of the 
rich and ample life of the time, became 
creed- and dogma-bound. 

Rigid church modes dominated the 
work of the musical composers from the 
Twelfth to the Sixteenth century. De- 
spite the strictness of the laws that gov- 


erned it, ecclesiastical music reached its per- 


fection towards the end of the Sixteenth cen- 
tury in the beautiful works of Orlando di 
Lasso (known by this Italian form of his 
name), who was the chief ornament of the 
court of Albert, Duke of Bavaria, and the in- 
comparable Palestrina, who, although an Ital- 
ian, was the very flower of the Netherland 
School. All the musicians of the day were 
bound by the strict ecclesiastical forms, and 
if a Palestrina and an Orlando di Lasso could 
attain artistic beauty under this restraint it 
was because of their transcendent genius. 
Lesser men could not thus build and so com- 
position was miserably fettered. | 

The germ of a rich secular music was рге- 
sent in all the countries of Europe, where the 
memories of the old skalds and later trouba- 
dours still lingered, in the charming folk-songs 
and in the pastoral plays. Exquisite madri- 


gals were also being written, a development of 
the old shepherds' songs, and the fashionable 
sonnet was also set to music and sung; but it 
was in Italy that this ever-present strain of 
popular music was first given a definite, am- 
plified, artistic form in what was later termed 
opera. Under the blue Italian skies, the fes- 
tival play, the gorgeous pageant and the mul- 
tiform masque found a natural setting, and 
brought delight to the hearts of the color-lov- 
ing and vivacious Italian populace; but the 
refined sensibilities of the cultured art con- 
noisseurs of the latter half of the Sixteenth 
century, fed at the fountain-head of Greek 
art and letters, full of the spirit of freedom 
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of the great renascence, were shocked con- 
stantly by the inharmonious music that accom- 
panied their most brilliant fétes. This dis- 
satisfaction reached a climax when, at a grand 
festival play in honor of the marriage of a 
noble ducal pair, the words of the songs were 
all in joyous praise of the beauty of the bride, 
while. the. music to which they were set was 
strictly canonical, as lifeless as a dirge. 
From this incident grew the calling toge- 
ther of the famous Bardi group of noble di- 
lettanti. Giovanni Bardi, Count of Vernio, 
was both poet and composer and, besides, an 
ardent student of Greek literature. He be- 
came the leading spirit of the coterie of art- 
loving noblemen who met at his palace to give 
to music a truer, freer expression. Such a 
work could hardly have been done by the pro- 
fessional musicians of the day, bound as their 
horizon was by the set ecclesiastical forms. 


There were present at the Bardi meetings, 
Count Corsi, a scholar of profound and wide 
learning, devoted to the study of Greek art 
and letters; Ottavio Rinuccini, an admirable 
and gifted poet; Pietro Strozzi, musical com- 
poser and poet; Emilio di Cavalieri, the cre- 
ator of the oratorio, a development from the 
old Mystery and Miracle plays; Giulio Cac- 
cini, a singer of note; and Vincenzo Galilei, 
father of the illustrious astronomer, himself 
a brilliant mathematician, musical composer, 
and skilful lutenist. In their study of the 
works of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, 
they had become impressed with the fact that 
music was an essential and integral part of 

the ancient dramas, and that it represented 
faithfully the spirit of the text. This 
brought home to them all the more keenly 
the woful shortcomings of their own dra- 
matic efforts. To the Bardi coterie, the 
most striking feature in the ancient dramas 
was the dramatic recitative to musical ac- 
companiment, so different from the elab- 
orate contrapuntal part-songs of Pales- 
trina and the church musicians. Its most 
enthusiastic admirer was Galilei, who, to 
express his conviction, selected a passage 
from Dante's Inferno, which he called Л 
Conte Ugolino, and set it to music for a 
single voice with lute accompaniment. He 
performed it himself, to his own accom- 
paniment upon the lute. "This dramatic- 
musical monody was the artistic germ of 
the future opera. It met with admiration 
and favor from this critical circle of 
friends, and this form was taken up and | 
developed among them. 

About 1595, when the group was meet- 
ing at the palace of Count Corsi and un- 
der his presidency, occurred the first ex- 
tension of the dramatic recitative or musi- 
cal monody into a play. The poem, 
Daphne, was written by Rinuccini, and the 
music by Jacopo Peri, now a member of 
the Corsi coterie. This very first musical 
drama was given a private hearing only, 
but it met with great favor. In December 
of the year 1600, however, the second 
work of the composers of Daphne — Tra- 
gedia per Musica as they called it — 

Eurydice, was performed with brilliant éclat 
and much pomp before a grand assemblage of 
the nobility and royalty, at the féte held in 
celebration of the marriage of Maria di Me- 
dici and Henry IV of France. 

The epoch-making work of Jacopo Peri was 
taken up by Monteverde whose dramas 
(they were not yet called operas, that term 
being first used in 1650) were tremendously 
successful and were works of real merit. He 
formulated and set forth certain laws govern- 
ing the outlines of opera, which still obtain, 
these endowing it with artistic purpose and 
form. The works of Monteverde were so en- 
thusiastically ,received that in 1637 a theater 
was erected in Venice devoted solely to the 
production of opera. It is a long but logical 
step from those works to the operas of Gui- 
seppe Verdi whose notable career so recently 
closed. A LoMALAND STUDENT oF Music 
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Mental Ruts 

HESE are unfortunate obstacles to pro- 

gress from which no ordinary person is 

free. But recognizing this, we should 
begin to dig about them, loosen them, level 
them, not continue to make new ones nor run 
contentedly in the old ones. It is so much 
easier to go on acting as we have done, repeat- 
ing our old mental processes. In some way, 
though effort is so generally an agreeable 
thing, it becomes disagreeable the moment it 
is turned on our own natures — many like to 
reform others, but it is rare to find the man 
who likes to reform himself. Everyone has 
noticed how much more difficult anything is 
the first time it is done — new routine, a new 
journey, a new method. This may not involve 
anything unfamiliar in detail, not the use of 
any new muscles nor unaccustomed skili, but 
simply a rearrangement of the hours, a getting 
ont of an old rut and changing a little the way 
the brain-mind moves from one thing to an- 
other. It is quite sufficient to exhaust some 
people! What a freedom it would be, to be 
Íree from this harness, to be able to move 
without mental resistance from one set of cir- 
cumstances to another, to welcome what comes 
and fear nothing! 

The Great Ones are not held down in this 
way. Think of H. P. Blavatsky, who liter- 
ally plowed her way through life and who 
probably never had any two days which were 
alike. These ruts really prevent us from see- 
ing what is to be done, for little by little the 
walls get so high that they obstruct the view 
— and we do not like to look over them. We 
are secretly glad of something which shields 
"us, that is to say, one part of us is glad. Ап- 
other part frets because life is so monotonous. 
And so we go, battered back and forth be- 
tween our fears and our laziness. 

It says in the Bhagavad Gítá that “no man 
without having previously renounced all in- 
tentions can be devoted." This cannot, of 
course, refer to the great intention — that of 
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Whoso boasteth himself of a false gift is like 
clouds and wind without гаіп.--- Proverbs, xxv: 14 


TO A SWALLOW BUILDING UNDER OUR EAVES 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE 
HOU too hast travell’d, little fluttering thing — 
Hast seen the world, and now thy weary wing 
Thou too must rest. 
But much, my little bird, couldst thou but tell, 
I'd give to know why here thou ИКЕ so well 
To build thy nest. 


For thou hast passed fair places in thy flight, 

A world lay all beneath thee where to light; 
And, strange thy taste, 

Of all the varied scenes that met thine eye, 

Of all the spots for building ‘neath the sky, 

| To choose this wastel 

Did fortune try thee? was thy little purse 

Perchance run low, and thou, afrald of worse, 
Felt here secure? 

Ah, no! thou need'st not gold, thou happy one! 

Thou know'st it not. Of all God's creatures man 
Alone is poor. 

By truth, | rather take it thou hast got 

By instinct wise much sense about thy lot, 
And hast small care 

Whethez an Eden or a desert be 

Thy home, so thou remain'st alive and free 
To skim the air: 

God speed thee, pretty bird; may thy small nest 

With little ones all in good time be blest. 
1 love thee much; 

For well thou managest that life of thine, 

While 11 Oh, ask not what I do with mine! 
Wouid 1 were such 1— Selected 


serving our fellow men, which we know should 
underlie every thought, but to all the little 
personal intentions which throw us into ruts 
and get us headed in a certain direction which 
we are determined to follow, all other calls 
to the contrary. Probably no one of us passes 
a day without being able to verify the truth 
of that quotation. Oh, to be flexible in body 
and mind! What would it not mean to us as 
instruments of usefulness! The Great Law 
under which we move seeks to urge us on- 
ward, but the donkey trait in our natures 


comes to the surface and we refuse to stir; 
or we lie up against the wall of our rut and 
let the urge pass by without us, But suppose 
we. were out in the open, sensitive thorough- 
breds, responding to and guided easily by the 
Great Law? 

Without doubt the way out of these ruts is 
the. same as that out of many things from 
which we have got to emerge sooner or later, 
namely, to cultivate a genuine sympathy for 
others. This would lead to a genuine desire 
to help them, and what we genuinely desire, 
we always find means to accomplish. When 
our desires lead us out of the ruts, we will 
assuredly go out. Before that if we leave 
them, it will be only on short excursions. 

Little children come upon the arena of life 
free from mental molds, and for a short time 
the earth remains smooth under their feet. 
This is one of the many ways in which we 
must become like them, before we can enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

One of the objects of the Rája Yoga school 
is to preserve in children the flexibility they 
already possess, and to increase it year by 


. year, instead of allowing them to harden and 


stiffen until they become almost useless as 
instruments of progress. STUDENT 


Genius For Motherhood 


OME women— not the majority, to be sure, 
but unquestionably some — have a genius 
for motherhood, using the term in its 

widest signification. One of these was Susanna 
Wesley, the mother of John Wesley who was 
her fifteenth child. She was born of Non- 
conformist parents in London, January 20, 
1669, and Лет mother, too, must have had 
some genius for her duty, since the little 
Susanna was carefully reared and, considering 
the epoch in which she lived, very highly edu- 
cated. She studied Latin, Greek, and French, 
logic and metaphysics as well, and from child- 
hood showed an absorbing interest in the relig- 
ious questions of the day. Her mother allowed 
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her to think for herself on matters of creed 
and doctrine — for in her day there was no 
Theosophy and it was merely a matter of 
choice between creeds and creeds — and at the 
age of thirteen Susanna joined the Church of 
England. In young womanhood she married 
a curate and then began the history of as 
noble a battle as ever hero fought, a battle 
that lasted almost until she was laid to rest 
in Bunhill Fields, a long persistent siege for 
the education of her children. There were 
nineteen of them in all and with the first two 
or three came the problem of how they should 
be educated. Mr. Wesley, the father, had no 
time to spare from his sermons and church 
work — or thought he had not — nor had he 
money to pay for their schooling. The bur- 
den of the whole problem was calmly laid 
upon the shoulders of his wife, often in deli» 
cate health and never ro- 
bust, and the way in which 
she carried it reads like one 
of the old Bible tales. She 
started a little school in her 
house with her own tots 
as pupils, their number in- 
creasing as the years went 
by, and for six hours a day 
throughout twenty years 
she continued this work, 
she the only teacher. Think 
of the courage, the will, 
the trust of that woman! 
Think too, of what she 
would have found in Theo- 
sophy! for in all that is 
told of her and in her own 
writings as well, one feels 
that she felt the limitation 
of theological thought con- 
tinually. But hers was the 
Heart-Doctrine and so her 
faith was not limited. 

Many years later, after 
John Wesley had become 
famous, he induced his 
mother to write down some 
little account of her method 
in educating her children 
and this to a degree she 
did. It is recorded, how- 
ever, that she said to her 
son at the time: 

No one can, without renouncing the world in the 
most literal sense, observe my method; and there 
are few, if any, that would devote above twenty 
years of the prime of life in hopes to save the 
souls of their children, which they think may be 
saved without so much ado; for that was my prin- 
cipal intention, however unskilfully and unsuccess- 
fully managed. 


Sarah К. Bolton writes of Susanna Wesley 
in a recent book, and it is interesting to read 
between the lines and see how the mother- 
genius of this woman guided her through all 
the problems which theology is supposed to 
solve, but which it does not: 


The children were early taught to obey, and to 
“ery softly" А child was never allowed to have 
a thing because he cried for it, and John Wesley 
used to emphasize this in his talks to parents, urg- 
ing that if a child obtained a thing because he cried, 
that he would cry again. Mrs. Wesley says, “That 
most odious noise of the crying of children was 
rarely heard in the house." 

. . “Eating between meals was never allowed,” 


She says, "unless in case of sickness, which seldom 
happened. . . . At six, as soon as family prayer 
was over, they had their supper; at seven the maid 
washed them, and, beginning at the youngest, she 
undressed and got them all to bed by eight, at which 
time she left them in their several rooms awake, 
for there was no such thing allowed of in our 
house as sitting by a child till it fell asleep." 

The children were taught never to address each 
other without prefixing "brother" or "sister," a 
fashion which John Wesley followed through life, 
as indeed he did thousands of things taught him by 
his mother. Her will was law with him, her letters 
through college his oracles, her life his blessed 
example. 

With great firmness she combined great patience. 
Once, when she repeated the same thing to one child 
twenty times, her husband said, “I wonder at your 
patience; you have told that child twenty times 
that same thing.” Н 
- “Tf I had satisfied myself by mentioning it only 


nineteen times," she replied, “I should have lost all 
my labor. It was the twentieth time that crowned 
it.” 

Psalms were sung every morning and night at 
the opening and the closing of school. Each elder 
child took a younger one morning and evening, and 
read a chapter in the Bible with him or her, after 
which each went to private devotions. As soon as 
they could speak the Lord’s Prayer was taught them. 


They were to be courteous in all things; a serv- 
ant was never allowed to grant a favor unless the 
child said, “ Pray give me such a thing.” If a child 
confessed a fault and promised to reform, he was 
not punished. “This rule," says Mrs. Wesley, “ pre- 
vented a great deal of lying." Nor was he ever 
reminded of it afterwards. Acts of obedience were 
commended. Mrs. Wesley had learned early that 
the world forgets to commend, but rarely forgets 
to blame. No one could take the property of an- 
other, even to the value of a pin. Every promise 


must be strictly observed, and a gift once bestowed 


could not be taken back. 


Susanna Wesley stood unique, a woman, a 
mother, apart. In the light of the present day 


how glorious does she seem, building her a 
little world of aspiration and will for these 
budding souls to dwell in—her children. 
What an example is she to the modern woman 
who so often loses sight of the simple and 
only true way of life because of the multi- 
plicity of things that beckon towards ease or 
ambition and away from duty. Motherhood 
has to do with more than rules and recipes, 
it must find its divine union with the great 
Heart of Wisdom or it is not motherhood in 
any high sense, at all. STUDENT : 


The Tower Prison of Joan of Arc 
HE Parisian papers contain reports of 
an important discovery recently made 
at Rouen — ruins of the round tower in 
which Joan of Arc was kept a prigoner. These 
were found under the earth of an old court- 
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yard in which the prison once stood. Anti- 
quarians state that these vestiges are the foun- 
dations of the “ Tour de la Pucelle " referred 
to in old French histories. 

This * Tour de la Pucelle" has undergone 
many vicissitudes. As late as 1590 it was still 
in good condition, being part of a chateau; 
but early in the Seventeenth century this cha- 
teau was torn down to make room for new 
streets in the city of Rouen, the tower, how- 
ever, being preserved as a historic monument. 
There is a record that in the Eighteenth cen- 
tury the tower was rented for six pounds per 
year, and in the annals of Rouen, under the 
date of 1780, we read that it was demolished. 
In 1798 it was described as follows: H. 


All the lower part of the tower still exists, but 
the remnants are almost entirely covered with a 
mass of earth on which vines and trees are growing 
and athwart which winding paths lead to the sum- 
mit. А door exists on a level with the earth by 
which one can enter the prison chamber. This has 
a sanded floor and the ceiling is still very dry. 


Correggio 
NE of the greatest painters 
of the golden period of 
the Italian Renaissance, 
and of all modern times, was 
Antonio Allegri, known as Cor- 
reggio from the tiny hamlet of 
his birth. He was born just two 
‘years after the great Genoese ex- 
plorer landed at San Salvador. 
Correggio, the son of a baker, 
had come into a superb heritage. 
All Italy was aglow with the 
buoyant strength of the new 
day. The noble life of olden 
Greece had been revealed. to 
Italy, at the dawn of the new 
time, in the discovery of remains 
of classic art and in the transla- 
tion of Greek literature into the 
Italian language. The noble ide- 
als were quickly absorbed into 
the congenial souls of the Italian 
people; for the first time in a 
thousand years, they shook off 
the veil of darkness that shut 
out the light, and were joyous and hopeful. 
Now, as in the ancient days by the sparkling 
Aegean and among the sun-kissed hills of 
Greece, a people translated their joy into mus- 

ic, literature and art. 

The flower of creative genius was blooming 
all over Italy, and especially in the favored 
northern region where Correggio was born. 
Within fifty miles of his birthplace were Cre- 
mona, Mantua, Genoa, Florence, and Venice, 
while Rome was not more than a hundred and 
fifty miles to the south. Yet although Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael and 
Titian, stars of the first magnitude, and a gal- 
axy of others hardly less brilliant, were at the 
zenith of their glory, and admirable schools 
flourished all over Italy, Antonio Allegri, the 
happy son of the laughing, flower-embowered 
hamlet of Correggio, trusted the powers of 
his own soul and sought none of these outside 
influences to guide and perfect his native gen- 
ius. Не stayed at home and, painting, found 
the universe, I dare say, in his own ample soul. 

Little is known of the early years of his 
life. What little instruction he received came 
from local teachers, with perhaps the encour- 
agement of friendly criticism from visiting 
artists. When a lad of fifteen, it is said that 
he went to Mantua to escape the plague in his 
own village. There he saw the paintings of 
Andrea Mantegna, an early Italian master, 
whose imagination had been stirred by the 
few works of Greek art then known. Cor- 
reggio was admitted to the cultured circle that 
assembled in the great castle of Correggio, 
that towered above the village, where his 
great gift was known and esteemed. Неге 
the quiet unassuming youth of eighteen heard 
the works of the great Leonardo praised. 
These stimulating influences alone seemed to 
have been enough to usher Correggio into the 
realm of art. 

The outward life of Correggio was almost 
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THE CHILD IN THE MIDST 


Margaret E. Sangater in McCinre's 


HEN the Lord of the great and the little, 
The potter whose hand shapes our clay, 


Sets a child in the midst of the market 
Where the world-peoples chaffer all day, 

Sets a child with its innocent questions, 
Its flower-face dimpled and fine, 

In the very heart’s core of the clamor, 
A thought of the Maker Divine; — 


And men, in their lust for dominion, 
Their madness for silver and gold, 
Crush the beauty and charm from that spirit, 
Make the flower-face withered and old, 
Bind the hands. and the feet with a tether 
That childhood can never untie, 
Deem not that Jehovah unheeding 
Looks down from the heights of the sky. 


He sees, though we think Him unseeing, 
He knows when the factory wheels 
Grind down to the life-blood of chfldren; 
When the poor little bond-servant kneels 
In the pang of its frightful abasement; — 
Though all men are deaf to its prayer, 
There is coming a dark day of judgment, 
And the Lord of the child will be there. 


The child in the midst, as we've marred it, 
Bent-shouldered, dull-eyed, and a slave, 
That cringes at word and at fetter, 
That cries for the rest of the grave; 
With our free flag unfolding above it, 
So free, from the pine to the palm! 
And our scared pallid children beneath it! 
There's a jar in the lilt of our psalm. 


From the mine where the midnight engulfs it, 
From the mill where the clogged air is thick 

With the dust of the weaving that chokes it; 
From the home, where it's fevered and sick 


With man's toil, when God meant it for gladness, 


The child in the midst, in our clay 
God-moulded, greed-marred, calls to heaven 
For the vengeance we're daring, this day. 


devoid of events, save for the 

momentous call to Parma, a city 

about a day's journey afoot from 

Correggio, whence he was bid- 

den by the abbess of the Con- 

vent of Sta. Paola, to decorate 
the walls of her room. 

On these walls and upon the 
domed ceiling the youthful Cor- 
reggio, for he was only twenty- 
two at this time, stands revealed. 
His ardent, enthusiastic, loving 
soul poured itself out in color, 
light, form and motion. Ancient 
Greece lives again, in his Diana 
returning from the chase in a, 

| car drawn by white stags; the 
trellised vines of Correggio fling 
their graceful tendrils and long 
slender branches over the domed 
ceiling; and peeping out from 
amidst the wealth of greenery, 
laugh the chubby dimpled child- 
ren of his native hamlet, in the 
natural and bewitching 
poses. 

How Correggio loved children! Не rarely 
painted a picture without them; he expressed 
the joyousness of his own soul in their inno- 
cent glee, and they help to give his paintings 
that character of fleeting motion which they 
possess. The charming ever-active and omni- 
present putti, as the Italians call the plump 
cherubs and cupids; his mastery of light and 
shade, known as chiaroscuro; and the fore- 
shortening of his figures, so that when seen 
from below they appear in the correct atti- 
tudes, are the distinguishing marks of his 
paintings. An exquisite tenderness and depth 
of motherly love are expressed in the faces 
of his Madonnas, as can be seen in the detail 
from the Madonna of St. Sebastian, on this 
page. This noble picture is one of the great- 
est paintings in the world, and is almost as 
beautiful as the Sistine Madonna of Raphael. 
The Madonna is represented enthroned on the 
clouds, and a host of cherubs encircle her 
head. When you look upon this painting, you 
feel uplifted as by beautiful music, and you 
share the joy that raised the soul of the happy 
Antonio of Correggio on wings. 

Correggio never afterwards left the city 
of Parma. Не was so great that he never 
thought about himself at all. He was simple, 
quiet, unassuming, happy, talking little, but 
painting grandly. Ніѕ real life he lived with 
his brush, which today still tells the story of 
the loving, joyous, humane soul that dwelt 
within his outer being. STUDENT 


A sociETY for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Horses has recently been established in Berlin, 
Germany. In order that the police officials 
may act intelligently in carrying out the aims 
of the Society they are to be given a special 
course of instruction in matters concerning the 
treatment of animals. For the guidance of 
those who cannot attend this course a special 
list of regulations has been drawn up. M. S. 


King Thrushbeard 
MONG the German 
fairy tales is one which 
relates what a very 
hard experience was needed 
before a certain princess 
would learn that royalty does 
not mean merely royal birth 
and living in a palace. This 
is it: 

Once there lived a king 
who had an only daughter, 
fair and beautiful, but, sad 
to tell, as selfish and proud 
as she was beautiful. She 
cared for no one but herself; 
her heart was cold. She had 
many suitors, but scorned 
them all, saying that they 
were not good enough for 
her. 

The king wished her to 
marry, thinking she might be 
less selfish if she had some 
one else to think of besides 
herself; so he gave a great 
festival, and invited all the 
young kings and princes from far and near. 

The princess, however, treated them all with 
such scorn and made such scoffing speeches 
about them that they all felt insulted. One 
very good and wise king, whose chin was 
rather pointed, she said made her think of a 
thrush’s bill, and from this he was named 
King Thrushbeard. 

Her father was so displeased at Һег when 
he saw how she ridiculed the honorable men 
who presented themselves, that he declared 
she should marry the first decent beggar who 
came to his gate. 

Now King Thrushbeard loved the princess, 
and knew that she had many admirable traits 
of character, but that they were so buried 
under her false pride, which she had never 
been taught to conquer, that her better nature 
could not show itself. So taking the disguise 
of a musician, two days later he appeared at 
the king's gate, and played, in order to earn 
a trifle. When the king heard him he ordered 
that he be brought to him. So, in his old 
clothes, the musician was introduced into the 
king's presence and played for him and his 
daughter, and then begged for a small present. 
The king replied: “ Your music has pleased 
me so well that I will give you my daughter 
for a wife." 

How indignant was the princess when she 
heard those words! But her father was un- 
moved by her anger and entreaties, and in- 
sisted that she should marry the musician, 
which she did because she could not help 
herself. 

Her husband then took her to a very small 
house, which was on the estate of King 
Thrushbeard; and as there were neither serv- 
ants nor anyone else to do anything she was 
obliged to do her own cooking, as her husband 
ordered her to, or starve. ‘Never having done 
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anything, she did not know how to cook or 
to attend to the house, but her husband showed 
her how, and made her do the work in spite 
of her tears. Then, in a few days, the pro- 
visions gave out and her husband cut some 
willow-rods and said she should weave some 
baskets to sell. When she tried to plait and 
twine, it hurt her hands so that she could -do 


.nothing but weep. Then he said she must 


spin, but the thread ctt her tender fingers so 
that they bled. | 

The musician pretended to be much dis- 
pleased to think she was so useless, and bought 
a lot of pots and earthenware and made her 
sit in the market-place and sell them. “ Oh,” 
thought she, “ suppose any of my father's ser- 
vants should come to the market and see me 
— how they would despise me!" 

She was so pretty that everybody bought the 
earthenware of her until she had soon sold 
it all. Her husband then bought a fresh 
supply and secured a very conspicuous place 
in the market for her to sit in and sell it. 

One day a hussar came riding along and 
rode all over the pots, scattering them about 
and breaking them in a hundred pieces. In 
fear and trembling, the princess, weeping bit- 
terly, went home to tell her husband. So 
relentless and stern he seemed, she did not 
know what he would do. It was a very 
humble princess that appeared before the 
musician. 

“Ah!” cried he, “I see you are not fit for 
any kind of ordinary work, so I have procured 
you a place as kitchen-maid in the palace of 
our king" — who was none other than King 
Thrushbeard ! 

This was the worst stroke of all. “Oh!” 
cried she, “ if only I had treated King Thrush- 
beard more kindly, I might now have been his 
wife, instead of his servant!” 


This greatly displeased her 
husband, who said coldly: 
“Tt does not please me at 
all to hear you wishing you 
had another man for your 
husband. Am I not good 
enough for you?” 

She was silent after that; 
she felt hopeless; her fate 
seemed to bring nothing but 
unhappiness; and all this, 
she realized, was due to her 
own self, her uncontrolled 
pride and selfishness. Soon 
she was installed їп the 
king’s kitchen, where she 
was at the beck and call of 
the cook, and was forced to 
do all kinds of hard work, 
getting nothing in return but 
her food and some scraps 
which were given her to take 
home, and which she carried 
in her pocket. 

Now it happened that the 
servants in the palace were 
ordered to prepare a great 
wedding-feast for a prince. The feast was 
prepared; the palace full of guests; and the 
poor princess crept upstairs and tried to look 
into the ball-room unobserved. The lights 
were all ablaze, and everything arranged. 

Suddenly, forgetting herself, she stood too 
near the door, and the prince who was to be 
married, dressed in silk and velvet, with glit- 
tering jewels, came in, and seeing such a 
beautiful girl in the doorway, seized her by 
the hand and wished to dance with her. She 
excused herself, in great dismay, for she saw 
that it was the very King Thrushbeard whom 
she had treated so rudely. 

Her excuses were useless however; the 
prince drew her into the ballroom, and in 
struggling to free herself, the scraps in her 
pocket rolled out on the floor. А great laugh 
arose, and so overcome with shame was. she, 
that she wished the earth would open up and 
swallow her. She rushed to the door to 
escape, but the prince caught her and said 
kindly: “ Fear not; I and the musician who 
is your husband are one and the same person. 
For love of you I disguised myself; and I am 
also the hussar who rode over your pots in 
the market-place. This has all been done to 
conquer your pride and make you see how 
wrong was the scorn with which you received 
my love. Now, this is to be our real wedding; 
all is prepared for us." 

The princess wept bitterly and said: “І 
have been very wrong, and am not worthy to 
be your wife.” But the Prince comforted her, 
saying that the dark days were past and now 
they would be happy tagether. So the attend- 
ants were called and the princess was pre- 
sented as their mistress. Soon she was attired 
in garments befitting her royalty; and all 
the guests were congratulating her on her 
marriage with King Thrushbeard. FREDA 
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OUR present day scientists 


Spirit, are still occupied, as indeed 
Mind, and they may well be for centuries 
Matter to come, with attempting to 


pierce the mysteries which 
surround the ideas conveyed by the words 
mind and matter. Of course this is excellent 
work, and in course of time must produce 
results which will enable us to form increas- 
ingly true concepts of the world in which we 
live. 


One sometimes wonders, however, whether 
these investigations would not proceed more 
advantageously if some preconceived ideas 
could be eliminated and a return made to more 
simple and radical conceptions. Or, to put it 
in other words, would it not be well to take 
into account the philosophies of the ancient 
sages, and make the endeavor to go back far- 
ther into evolutionary ideas, so as to free the 
atmosphere from the somewhat tangled chaos 
of modern theories? The seeker who has 
failed to find the clue which he is looking for, 
has many times found that a wider sweep of 
investigation, outside the first supposed limits, 
has been rewarded with success. 


It is undoubtedly true that 


Truth Lies any devoted and persevering 
Above searcher for truth finds that 
Argument his real steps in progress lie 


outside the usual limits of 
logical argument, and also outside the limita- 
tions of the attempted definitions of others. 
They appear to come from impressions which 
he himself receives, and which he is often un- 
able to define or explain. To him however, 
they are none the less vivid and true. Call 
it mind, imagination, or what you will, he sees 
with more or less clearness the germs of basic 
truths which are all-important in their poten- 
tial tendency, and which he cannot afford to 
, neglect if he would get upon the right path. 


Let us suppose, then, we go back in thought 
to the inconceivably distant period when the 
world in which we live came forth from the 
unknown Absolute. All of the ancient scrip- 
tures speak of this in various forms of allegory, 
and some of them have described in outline 
a process so reasonable and obvious that no 
one of educated perception, if he could for 
once lay aside the mass of modern specula- 
tions, can fail to see that these histories bear 

the stamp of truth written 


Wisdom across them. He who would 
Self-Tested read and see their truth and 
and Evident beauty must, however, stand 


free in the power of his own 

best gift of highest perception. 
In speaking of these ancient philosophies, 
W. О. Judge says in The Ocean of Theosophy: 


— 


The divisions of the seven-fold universe may be 
laid down roughly, as: The Absolute, Spirit, Mind, 
Matter, Will, Akasa or Aether, and Life. In place 
of the Absolute we can use the word Space. For 
Space is that which ever is, and in which all mani- 
festation must take place. ... As to the Absolute 
we can do no more than say IT is. None of the 
great teachers of the School ascribe qualities to 
the Absolute, although all the qualities exist in IT. 
Our knowledge begins with differentiation, and all 


manifested objects, beings, or powers, are only differ- 


entiations of the Great Unknown. 

The first differentiation — speaking metaphysically 
as to time— is Spirit, with which appears Matter 
and Mind. 


Within this trinity, then, of Spirit, Matter, 
and Mind is the whole Cosmos as we know it. 
The differentiations which succeeded them 

have been multiple. But these 

The Universal first three stand forth as the 

Triad of basic triad which lies at the 
Existence foundation of the universe. 
It is therefore no great 
wonder that we can form but vague ideas of 
what anyone of them really is. Of their 
qualities and attributes and powers our every- 
day experience is, however, continually in- 
forming us. Objectively and separately, we 
do not and cannot know them. Subjectively, 
they are at the very basis of our collective and 
individual existence. If we think deeply upon 
the subject we dimly discern that Spirit and 
Matter are the opposite qualitative poles of 
every seen and unseen thing, and that Mind 
is the containet of the plan of evolution, and 
also the evolutive agent, the wielder of destiny, 
the experiencer and the thinker. 

The human world as it is today, is therefore 
the result of the combined thought of the 
humanity which now exists, and of all human- 
ities which have ever existed; that is, of all 
who are, or have been, men. 

In attentively regarding the abstract ideas 

which are conveyed by the 


The Quality words Spirit, Mind, Matter, 
of we find that they produce 
Materialness certain impressions more or 


less well defined. Take Mat- 
ter for instance. We conceive of it as some- 
thing more or less hard to the physical or 
material senses. It has qualities of inertness, 
divisibility, cohesion, density, gravity, impene- 
trability, and crystallization. It appears in 
myriad forms of which it is its own substan- 
tive basis. 

Of Spirit it is almost impossible to speak, 
and yet it conveys ideas which are vivid though 
untranslatable into words. It appears to be 
everything which Matter is not. One of the 
ancient books of the East, valued by students 
of Theosophy, speaks of it as follows: 


JUNE 


THE TWENTY- 


FIRST 


1908 3 


The weapon divideth it not, the fire burneth it 
not, the water corrupteth it not, the wind drieth it 
not away; for it is indivisible, inconsumable, incor- 
ruptible, and is not to be dried away; it is eternal, 


universal, permanent, immovable; it is invisible, 
inconceivable and unalterable. .. . 
Some regard the indwelling 


spirit as a wonder; whilst some 


The Quality Wipe 
speak and others hear of it with 
of Inner ) К 
astonishment, but no one realizes 
Reason 


` it, although he may have heard it 
described. 


We can therefore regard Spirit as the 
essence of all the Life, Law, Order, and Har- 
mony of the Universe, as the one central main- 
spring or factor, which stands apart, and yet 
appears in its essential quality behind an in- 
finite multiplicity in created nature. 

Of Mind, we may by investigation obtain 
some very essential and all-important ideas. 
The ancient philosophers speak of mankind as 
the “Sons of Mind"; and it is in this 
capacity that they stand forth as “ Lords of 
Creation,” Sons of Universal Mind. Mind is 
evidently a power self-consciously exercised, 
and as regards man, it is constructive, creative, 
free, in its essential characteristics. Humanly 
speaking, it is sensitively delicate to impression, 
susceptible of cultivation to an extraordinary 
degree. 

Viewing Mind from the human standpoint, 
it is clear that it stands between two opposite 
poles, and may reflect the qualities of either, 

so as to modify and alter its 


The Directive character and action. It may 
Organ in be consciously turned towards 
The Midst spiritual impression or mater- 


ial impression, From the cir- 
cumstances of life in this age and cycle, it 
naturally receives more easily the impressions 
of the outer or material multiplicity; but it 
may be directed in the other direction by him 
who wills it; and it may be so attuned as to 
discern the spiritual nature of the universe in 
the multiform material envelopes which en- 
fold it. 

And herein also may be recognized the 
properties of matter in material thought. Who 
is there who is not conscious of mental inert- 
ness? Who of us is able to overcome the 
sense of division, between ourselves and our 
neighbors? How many of us are able to 
withstand the crystallization of our thought 
around some passing triviality? Are we 
always on the alert to withstand the gravita- 
Hon or magnetic attraction towards some 
divided, separate material pleasure for our- 
selves alone? These are the material qualities 

of the mind which are deter- 


inse а. 91 rent to spiritual progress. 
г. On the other hand, there 
mpresses 0 T К 
on Thought 87€ spiritual qualities to which 


the mind may be consciously 
directed. They are so subtle and recondite in 
their character, that it is no wonder their very 
existence is doubted so often by those whose 
minds are persistently turned the other way. 
They do not force themselves into view like 
the properties of matter, and yet they are 
always present. Men may deny their exist- 
ence with their brain-minds, and yet sub- 
consciously know of their existence and un- 
knowingly work under their guidance. They 
may be called by various names, such as self- 
denial, charity, tolerance, patience. and the 
like. They may even be diverted from their 


high purpose by being crystallized and local- 
ized into special forms; yet in the lapse of 
time, and by dint of disillusion, their true 
nature becomes manifest. 

The formative power of nature according to 
law and order is a demonstration of Immanent 
Mind. In material life, the hexagonal shape 
of the bee’s cell and of the feathery snow-flake, 

the octave of colors in the 


Discord rainbow and of sounds in the 
or musical scale, the perfect 
Harmony shape of the crystal, of the 


frond of the fern, or of the 
petal of the flower, all speak of a geometry 
which has been conceived in law and harmony. 

And the same great laws are behind all 
existence in the plane of mind. Materialism 
in separate, selfish, divided, thought brings 
about a state of disharmony which we call 
pain and sorrow. These are great teachers 
leading us to higher concepts and showing us 
that the spiritual laws cannot be broken with 
impunity. 

True science is therefore that which is 
founded upon the first principles of evolution; 
and whether we look upon it from the lower 
view, or from the more spiritual view of our 
higher intuition, it is well sometimes to lay 
aside the multiple forms of modern specula- 
tion and try back to the origin of things, if 
we would find a clue to the discovery we 
are seeking. C. W. 


On Cosmopolitanism 

HE essence of patriotism in al] times has 

been the worship of some divinity felt 

to be incarnate in the race. Of old, 
Athenian Pallas, or Roman Mars or Vesta; 
today Columbia or Britannia — they are di- 
vinely humanized figures: the only difference 
is that the ancients knew theirs as real, pos- 
sessing wisdom, swift to succor, compassion- 
ate; while nowadays we dub them conveni- 
ently “symbols” and * personifications," {о 
show that we do not know what we mean. 

Yet the old inspiration is not lost, and we 
gain a new and broader vision when the God- 
dess Mother awakens and her pulses stir 
through the land, in whatever land it may be. 
In her hands are the flaming threads, whose 
ends float now and again into our minds ; when 
we can seize and follow them they lead us to 
an inward glory, which, think of it as we will, 
is parcel of her own self. In her mind are all 
the experiences of countless generations of 
her sons. Their language is impact with the 
beauty of whatever vision she may have had 
of the heavens. She has never expressed her- 
self altogether. Being the Higher Self of a 
few or of many millions of men, the dignity 
she has, and the power, are beyond our under- 
standing. The way is opened for her into 
infinity; her thoughts and memories are shot 
with the glory of old-time sunsets and dawns. 
Out of her heart came all the brave deeds and 
splendid imaginings of demi-god bards and 
heroes. I doubt you can ever escape from 
her: leave her, and something of her being 
is taken with you into other lands; forget her, 
and still, if you are a true man, she is marching 
at your side. 

This the picture that thrilled the patriot. 
Now what picture shall move the cosmopolitan 
to enthusiasm? Is it that of the nations dead, 
their several glories extinguished? This may 
look well for commerce, but it will not make a 


man’s heart beat one jot the faster. Rather 
shall he see a splendid company of Goddesses, 
and give love and devotion to them all. Some 
of them may be young and ungrown; a few 
old, and seeking re-embodiment in other races; 
but each has her own splendor, her own glory 
and beauty, her own mystery to declare. 
There is not one of them whom the Mighty 
Mother, the Spirit of Humanity, could do 
without, not one whom she loves less than 
another. One, maybe, is shining in silver ar- 
mor; one plumed and mantled with peacock 
glamor and magnificence; one raimented with 
amethystine fires; one robed in topaz stuff. 
He will not exalt this one above the others, 
except with regard to temporary or historical 
importance, nor think of any of them in terms 
of greater and less, or better and worse; he 
will exult in the beauty of each. Now one has 
been in the foreground of events while others 
slept; now that one has retired into slumber 
while another. or others have come forward. 
Yet shall he not deem those in the shadow to 
be less than those in the sunlight; to each has 
come or shall come her hour and work for 
the world. 

Homage to you all, and praise, you Nations 
of the world! Glorious and beautiful you 
are; splendid we know, shall your missions 
be! The time is coming when the Mighty 
Mother shall call you all, and give each her 
own labor; and all shall go hand in hand into 
the sunlight of the new history. Enmity for 
any one of you, that have such powers and 
beauty? No, but love and understanding, and 
the strong will to waken you into life, to call 
you down that you may have your active part 
in the daily living of all your children. With 
reverence and love we salute you! M. 


Awful Effect of а Telegraphic Error 

STORY is told of how thousands of 

lives were recently lost in China through 

a telegraphic error. Owing to the heavy 
rainfalls in the mountains of northwest Hupeh 
torrents of water often rush down the sides 
into the Han, a tributary of the Yangtse. 
Warning is telegraphed from San-yang, 400 
miles away from the mouth of the Han; and 
on receipt of the warning, men are sent out 
with gongs to warn the boats at the mouth 
to find safe anchorage. 

On this occasion messengers were sent 
round with news that a freshet six feet high 
was on its way down; but little heed was 
paid to so small a freshet, and it was believed 
that as in former years, it would not arrive 
for another twenty-four hours. 

But the telegram had been delayed, and 
moreover the message should have read twen- 
ty-six feet instead of six. The flood arrived 
at midnight in profound darkness, tore thous- 
ands of boats from their moorings, sank them, 
pulverized them, set them on fire. No service 
could be rendered. The papers state that a 
small steamer, 700 large junks, and innumer- 
able small craft were destroyed. The loss of 
life probably exceeded 4000, 1800 bodies hav- 
ing been picked up at one bend of the Yangtse 
alone. 

Was that telegraphist off his guard? This 
is an instance of what is sometimes called the 
caprice of fate. But if we could trace out all 
the links in the chain of events, we should see 
that no happening is arbitrary. And is such 
knowledge unattainable as a fact? E. 
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How Shall We Deel with Criminals ? 

CERTAIN young man who was sen- 
tenced to death a year ago, but whose 
sentence in consequence of an agita- 

tion in his favor, was commuted to penal 
servitude for life, has attempted to commit 
suicide — for the third or fourth time. As 
punishment, he is given a period of solitary 
confinement. A correspondent to a paper asks 
if it would not have been better to hang him 
than to condemn him to such stupid and bar- 
barous torture, mental, moral, and physicat? 

But is the death-penalty not also stupid and 
barbarous? Does the death-penalty reform 
a man? | 

In the light of Theosophy we know that 
the death-penalty does not even protect soci- 
ety, the notion that it does so being based on 
the ignorant belief that when you have killed 
a man you have made an end of him. 

Many of our punishments are stupid impa- 
tient ways of shirking our duty towards our 
erring brothers. If a criminal could be gently 
removed to some institution where he would 
be deprived of the privileges of society until 
he reformed; and if that institution were 
such as to give him the power to reform; then 
punishment would indeed be humane and 
remedial. 

But how are we to reform him? By religion? 
and by which religion? By science? Ву 
agnosticism? How are we to prove to him 
that a man has power to summon to his aid 
a supreme Will from the depths of his nature, 
and by its aid to take his own life in charge 
and direct his wayward faculties? How can 
we make the Divine nature of man a living 
working reality for him? 

Clearly we cannot do this so long as we 
ourselves are tossing on the waves of doubt 
and do not know whether we have a Divine 
nature or not. And this is the root of our 
inability to deal with such cases. One can 
imagine that a Christ would be able to arouse 
in this criminal a sense of the strength and 
purity of the Soul beneath the deluded mind 
and turbulent passions; but where is the 
Christ? Not in the pulpit, nor in the academy, 
nor yet in the market-place. 

But that there can be such Christ-men, our 
ability to form the ideal proves. Ideals do 
not mock the heart in vain; they are the 
realities of the future. Theosophy alone has 
been found able, among the systems of the 
day, to inspire men with confidence in them- 
selves and give them an anchorage from which 
they can control the impulses of the lower 
nature. It alone has positive and rational 
teachings about the nature and destiny of man 
and the meaning of life. А civilization based 
on such knowledge would be able to cope with 
criminals. STUDENT 


Mind and Self 
N English physician, recently lecturing 
before the Institute of Hygiene, threw 
more light on himself than on his 
subject. This was “The Special Psvchology 
of Women," and his contention was that there 
is in reality no such special psychology at all. 


But the Psyche of his psychology turned 
out to be merely the brain-mind, even merely 
the brain. From that viewpoint it is easy to 
show that man and woman are identical, such 
superficial difference as there is being due to 
long generations of different habit. One has 
been accustomed to stay at home, one to go 
abroad; that is all there is to say. 


Some of the elements of mind are more or less 
developed in women, but there is no special feminine 
element, no factor present in one sex which is with- 
out counterpart in the other. . . . 'The form of 
brain-action is identical both in men and women, 
sane and insane. One sex might carry on 
the work of the world just as well as the other. 


But Psyche is more than a stream of 
thoughts about things, more than the producing 
center of that stream; it is also the atmosphere 
of feeling in which thoughts arise, an atmos- 
phere absolutely different in the two sexes. 
The physical basis of maternity is but the 
outermost expression of true womanhood — 
which is a keynote of feeling that will con- 
tinue to sound, whatever imitations of mas- 
culinity the woman may affect in her life and 
education, whatever identities of life and edu- 
cation the pressure of the times may require. 
The Psyche is the inner person, between the 
purely spiritual and the purely animal. It is 


this which wins conscious immortality by as- 


similating into itself more and more of the 
light of the spiritual; yet may lose conscious- 
ness of immortality by utter identification of 
itself, life after life, in thought and action 
with the body it inhabits. It is in it that 
inhere the diverse potentialities of masculine 
and feminine, both of which must be brought 
to perfection in the perfect individual. In 
successive lives, therefore, it brings one or the 
other to the fore, the final and outermost 
expression being physical. Its duties, its mode 
of education, its path in life, should have close 
and wisely directed relation to the sex of that 
particular incarnation. But this direction is 
obviously impossible if a materialistic identi- 
fication of mind with brain, and a consequent 
ignoring of the deeper planes of selfhood, 
hinder recognition of the profound diversities 
of sex. STUDENT 


Divorce and Degeneration 

WO sets of figures come from France, 

the connexion between which may or 

may not be visible to everybody. One 
set shows that the birthrate, for many years 
declining, has at last fallen below the death- 
rate. The population, slowly ceasing to in- 
crease, has at last entered upon a period of 
positive decrease. 

The other set shows that pari passu with the 
falling birthrate is the rising divorce-rate. In 
1885 there were about 3000 divorces; in 1890 
they had risen to more than 5000; by 1900 
they were 7000; the figures for 1906 ran up 
to 10,600. 

The lesser measure of legal separation is 
in correspondingly increased request. Twenty 
years ago the annual number of couples avail- 
ing themselves of it was 5600; it is now 


21,000. And according to a new law the 
separation may after three years become di- 
vorce at the request of either of the parties. 

The arguments for the facilitation of di- 
vorce have all been falsified by the facts. 
That a husband and wife, knowing that di- 
vorce was so easily attainable by the other, 
would be more careful in conduct; that an 
unhappy marriage passing through the gates 
of divorce into two happy ones, would tend to 
increase the population; that immorality 
would become less frequent; that.there would 
be fewer illegitimate children: — are conten- 
tions which experience has disproved. In the 
various civilized countries, illegitimate child- 
ren are about in the ratio of the ease of 
divorce. 

The ease of divorce in any country is the 
measure of the power there of the spirit of 
sexual license, and those who argue for the 
facilitation of divorce are consciously or un- 
consciously making themselves the mouthpieces 
of that spirit — the great degenerative force 
in human life. 

France has high ideals— of freedom, of 
civic virtue, of patriotism, of intellectual pos- 
sibility. But many of her thinkers seem not 
to see far enough into human nature to under- 
stand that sexual laxity is the rotting of the 
roots of that will without whose health and 
activity no ideal, of an individual or a nation, 
has any chance of being realized. What a 
nation is can never be more than the sum of 
what its individuals are. STUDENT 


Prohibition Figures 
HE Prohibition Law, now in effect in 
Georgia, has had time to show its effects. 
The traders, small and large, railway 
men, estate men and charitable institutions 
give reports all in the same direction. 

But one likes concrete figures, and. those 
furnished by the clerk of the Recorder's Court 
of Atlanta will cover all the ground. This 
official says: 


Prohibition has affected Atlanta a great deal— 
but for good. The record of this court for January, 
1908 (when prohibition was operative), and January, 
1907 when saloons were running), speaks for itself: 


Number of cases tried in January, 1907 ....... 1568 
Number of cases tried in January, 1908 ....... 637 
Number of drunks in January, 1907  ....... 553 
Number of drunks in January, 1908 ....... 65 


We are doing about 50 per cent less business this 
year so far (Feb. 21). "This will apply to money 
collected for fines and the number of cases. 


There is nothing surprising or unexpected 
in any of this. No statistics relating to the 
effects of alcohol ever collected, failed to point 
in the same direction. Оп one side of the 
case stand the unanimous statistics; on the 
other the fact that for half an hour or so after 
a dose of alcohol, its victim feels the pulse 
of an apparently added vitality. Among those 
thus taken in is a portion of the medical frater- 
nity. And one of them from time to time 
giving voice to an opinion which no facts 
support, affords the necessary scientific back- 
ing to a habit which our civilization should 
have outgrown this long time. STUDENT 
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Old Scandinavian Bronze Work -—Ancient Culture 
of Northern Europe 
HE Icelandic sagas alone would prove 
that a high culture existed in the 
North some thousands of years ago. 
The high conceptions of life found in them 
«an by no means be ascribed to a race in 
which the light has faded; on the contrary, 
they picture most vividly a people living in 
the light and spreading this light in their 
undertakings. 

We know furthermore that the people of 
the North were indisputable masters of the 
sea for twelve centuries, extending their ex- 
peditions into the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea, even to Africa and America. 
There are signs indicating that what we 
really know about this Viking-time is but 
the last phase of it— but the shadow of 
what it originaly was, as the light is al- 
ready rapidly fading when historical records 
begin their tale of the robust warriors and 
sea-kings of these days. 

The notion of an older and more noble 
Viking-time is amply confirmed by the abun- 
dant treasures of most beautiful and costly 
antiquities found in the graves dating from 
this time. "This is especially true of the so- 
called Bronze age, which is said to have 
commenced in the North about 1750 в. c., last- 
ing to 500 в. c. An interesting fact is revealed 
by the bronze finds, namely the near relation 
between the people of the North and the 
Greeks in the centuries B. c. North of the 
Black Sea antiquities from early Greek col- 
onies and of Northern origin are found 
side by side, each distinct in shape and 
work, though showing equal skill; and in 
the Scandinavian countries, antiquities of 
Greek origin are numerous, even of such a 
fragile material as glass. This fact seems 
to support some dim traditions of a close 
intercourse between the great temples of 
the North and the sacred spots of Greece, 
Asia Minor, and Egypt. 

The graves of the bronze age are gener- 
ally to be found on the top of some high 
hill with ап unobstructed view of the sea 
or of some lake. In the early times of this 
age the bodies were not burned but laid in 
coffins made of the trunks of oak trees. 
It is undoubtedly due to the tannin in the 
oak that even the articles of dress from 
perhaps more than three thousand years 
ago are so well preserved that we are able 
to make out how the people of this time 
dressed. 

Most of the bronze objects are cast, even 
swords 38 inches long being cast in one 
piece; and especially the smaller objects 
are real marvels of casting, such as could 
not be surpassed even today. There is no- 
thing equal to them to be found in any 
European country at this time. Gold jew- 
els and gold vases are common, as well as 
gold ornaments on bronze objects, testify- 
ing the wealth of the people. 

Among finds peculiar to the Scandinav- 
jan countries are large horns or trumpets 


| 1 a dull and not very loud sound. The orna- 
ments and figures on the objects are often 
symbolical; we find, for example, the sun- 
ship, serpents, fishes, the svastika, the three 
dots, triangles, the triskele, etc. [The tri- 
skele is a figure composed of three radii each 
curved in an arc, and sometimes there are 
nine dots, three at the outer end of each rad- 

e ius. It is evidently a companion figure to 
the svastika.] Even the smallest objects, 
such as pins and buttons, are elaborately or- 
namented with exquisite taste. | , 

There are no signs of inscriptions from 
the bronze age. The runic alphabet does not 
appear before some centuries в. с., and its 
characters are at first very similar to the 
characters of the Etruscan and Greek alpha- 
bets and were in the beginning written from 
right to leit. 

Of the language and means of communica- 
tion of the bronze age we thus do not know 
anything as yet. A near future has, how- 
ever, evidently many surprises in store for 
us, as each year brings us new finds and 
will probably throw a clearer light on this 
remarkable time, when the North was such 
a high center of culture in Europe. 

PER FERNHOLM 


of a peculiar shape with pendant chains. Wherever we turn we read in the archae- 
They are entirely of bronze, made with sur- ological records the story of a great culture 
prising skill, and sometimes so well preserved in the far past that was already decaying at 
that they can still be blown. They produce the dawn of history. The same geometrical 
and numerical symbols are feund in the 
Mediterranean basin, on the Euphrates, on 
the Nile, on the Ganges, on the shores of 
the Baltic, on the plains of Mexico and the 
plateaus of Peru. The same skill in stone 
and metal work, the same allegorical epics, 
the same signs of intercourse with distant 
peoples. Everything bears out the teach- 
ings of The Secret Doctrine, and confutes 
the conventional ideas of history. 

Dogmatism, skepticism, narrow ideas of 
all kinds are fast melting away like snow 
giants in the rays of a rising sun. Our 
notions of history will be things for our 
grandchildren to laugh at. Ancient culture 
and knowledge are revealing their existence 
more clearly every day. The “gods and 
heroes” from which races have claimed 
descent were no myth, but the mighty races 
of old of whose wisdom and prowess we 
catch a glimpse in the ruins left by their 
heirs. 

On all grounds, reason requires that we 
concede to humanity a much greater anti- 
quity than is usually accorded, and cease 
trying to delineate the whole drama from 
what are (by comparison) but recent small 
episodes in that drama. By recognition of 
our great heritage from the past, we may 
better fit ourselves for achievement in the 
future. For, if preceding races have reached 
such heights, to what heights must ours, a 
later race, be destined to attain when it has 
i emerged from its childhood and grown 

OLD SCANDINAVIAN BRONZE WORK strong in unity — that power which made 
Sword-Hilt, Boss and Bracelets. (Bergen Museum) the races of the past so great. H .T. E. 
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м The Trend of Twentieth Century Science м 


The Two Methods 
HE Nilsson experiments on wheat, made 
in Sweden by a Swede, have taught us 
the scientific path to the attainment of 
any variety we want. The ordinary wheat 
grain is more than it seems. Besides the 
powers it shows, it contains others more or 
less latent, coming fitfully into view іп its 
descendants, finding perhaps then no favoring, 
conditions, and passing out of sight again. 
Growers have hitherto spoken of “developing” 
a strain to fit such or other conditions. Find- 
ing it and giving it a chance to come out, is 
the more modern view. Roughly speaking, 
perhaps quite accurately speaking, any desired 
power to meet any reasonable condition of 
soil or climate, can be found in any one grain. 
_.. In any ordinary grain the hidden charac- 
ters are known as “dominant” and “ reces- 
sive." The dominant character is the one 
tending to come forth and stay, in a majority 
of the descendants. Recessive characters are 
those which tend to go out of sight. But if 
we follow up the other descendants we find 
that they too have their dominant characters, 
and in their descendants, if we keep the line 
unmixed, we can make them come into relief. 
Nilsson’s method is to follow up one ear, 
developed from one seed, and sow its grains 
separately from the grains of other ears. Var- 
ious characteristics were manifested in the 
new ears from these grains. In some of the 
new grains these characteristics were casual 
and vanished in the next generation. In others 
they persisted if the strain were kept un- 
mixed. Such characteristics, which have per- 
sisted across a generation, constitute element- 
ary species, and, like the main species, will 
breed henceforth — unless mixed — true to 


The simple principle employed by this 

Swede is therefore to keep to one ear, not to 
allow cross-fertilization; to select іп е pro- 
geny the elementary species whose characters 
you want; and to test and filter that through 
another generation. 
. It seems therefore probable that any wheat 
grain contains all characteristics possible to 
wheat, latent in reserve, always trying to show 
up, but always at once diluted by cross- 
fertilization or hindered by climate or soil to 
which they are unfitted. But by careful study 
of the field they can be picked out, filtered 
clean through a generation or two, and made 
fully manifest and permanent. We can thus 
very quickly get any characteristic which it 
is in the nature of wheat to show. To get 
characteristics ot in the normal wheat organ- 
ization we must experiment, like Burbank, in 
cross-fertilization with other things. 

A Columbia University lecture recently 
commented .on the difference between the 
Burbank methods and those of science. 


It is not that he (Burbank) should not be given 
the credit of having established new and useful 
strains of cultivated plants, or of having done some 
remarkable feats in the way of plant breeding; but 
it is that his methods are almost purely intuitive 
and would die with him, . . . a striking difference 


from the mass of data accumulated by Nilsson. It 
is the rule-of-thumb method, picturesque but uncer- 
tain, as against the surer but less romantic practices 
of science. 


Suppose the art of musical composition had 
been lost; no musical geniuses now arose. А 
science would take its place. Experimenters 
would say: We want to find some way of 
expressing a delicate and refined shade of 
melancholy. They report that the old com- 
posers knew how to do so in some intuitive or 
rule-of-thumb mode. But the exacter scien- 
tific methods are now known as the right ones. 

So a noted scientist tries all the keys, major 
and minor, on all instruments, and finally ab- 
solutely settles it for all time that the key of 
Asminor on the cello is necessary. He then 
tries all the combinations and successions of 
notes possible to a bar and finally fixes on 
one of them. Ву scientific methods, as op- 
posed to those of intuition, it is now deter- 
mined that this phrase is the one for the 
expression of that mood of melancholy. It 
is an elementary species. 

It would seem that there may be two 
sciences, one as above; the other a swift 
intuition of which there are gleams in such 
men as Burbank. So far as they can use it 
they get swift and striking results. Other men 
must plod by the other way — and indeed he 
also for the most part. For as yet it is in 
germ. But it is a faculty to be one day fully 
awake in all men. STUDENT 


Beck to the Nebulae 
Г is already being felt that Chamberlin's 
“ planetesimal" hypothesis, offered as ап 
alternative to the nebular theory, still 
needs the latter to rest upon. According to this 
latter, space was once filled with a hot nebular 
haze, either uniform or not uniform. Clouds 
of this began to revolve round their centers. 
The center of each became its sun, and various 
secondary points of condensation in the out- 
lying cloud became the planets, rotating in the 
same direction as the primary mass. 

There were grave difficulties to the hypo- 
thesis — among others, that you had to put 
into the nebula, or suppose to be already there, 
whatever you proposed to get out of it or 
explain by it. If the original nebula was still, 
how came it to rotate? If uniform, how came 
separate cloud masses, and how the centers 
that were to become planets in these masses? 
Grant that it was not uniform, and was ro- 
tating — and you can of course explain solar 
systems. But the difficulty has only been 
shifted back a step. You have now to explain 
the rotation and non-uniformity. . 

Professor Kemp thus summarizes the other 
hypothesis : 


Instead of a highly heated, and subsequently 
cooled and solidified, gaseous original, minute par- 
ticles of matter are believed to have moved 
in orbits around a common center in a manner an- 
alogous to the solar system of today. 
evolution they became aggregated into larger bodies 
such as the planets and the earth, continuing in 
groups the motions and relations which they pos- 


In their . 


sessed when individuals. As the mass gradually 
increased, the pressure of the outer layers consolid- 
ated the core, and by the mechanical changes in- 
volved produced those internal stores of heat with 
which we are familiar in volcanoes and deep bor- 
ings and mines. . . . The little particles are called 
plantesimals or diminutive planets. 


The differences of the two theories are ob- 
vious. One begins with heat which gradually 
radiates itself away; the other with cold, 
heat being generated by friction and contrac- 
tion as evolution goes on. One begins with 
nebular gas; the other with solid particles. 

But how came the solid particles? And 
why did they move in orbits? Astronomers 
are consequently saying that we still need the 
nebular theory in some form and must regard 
the plantesimal conditions as but a stage be- 
tween that and the fully mature systems. So 
the arguments against the nebular theory re- 
appear with their cause. How is differentia- 
tion going to arise in your primary protylic 
fire mist? Why should subsidiary centers 
form in it? 

But granted that they do, somehow, what 
about the other end of the drama? Then, we 
are told, all things will have reached equi- 
librium and uniformity of temperature. Life, 
which depends on unstable equilibrium, will 
have ceased. 

But since the theory has been obliged to 
postulate the inexplicable appearance of di- 
versity, non-homogeneity, at the beginning: 
why should not the same phenomenon be con- 
tinually inserting itself all along, absolutely 
preventing the lifeless uniformity of temper- 
ature and the final equilibrium which the pro- 
phets perceive to be grimly awaiting us? 

The difficulties must stand until a Nous, a 
constructive Will, is admitted into the scheme, 
that is, until the scheme is rationalized. 

STUDENT 


Fruit Life 
N English investigator has been studying 
the “electric structure” of fruit, using 
a delicate galvanometer. In different 
parts of certain fruits he claims to find differ- 
ences of electric sign. Thus the successive 
segments of an orange are, he says, alternately 
positive and negative. The film of connective 
tissue enclosing the segment is insulative. Af- 
ter the fruit has left the tree for some time 
this condition no longer obtains; and to cut 


across the segments with a metal knife of 


course instantly destroys the insulation. Cook- 
ing also destroys all observable traces of elec- 
tricity. 

This sounds probable, and extension of re- 
search might reveal the same facts on a much 
smaller scale. There is probably a difference 
of sign wherever there are compartments, la- 
mellae, concentric layers, and so on. Even 
the humble starch granule may contain the 
same phenomenon. It consists of alternate 
concentric layers, one series containing a large 
proportion of crystalloids, staining blue with 
iodine; and the other consisting mostly of 
colloids (jellies), readily taking up aniline 
dyes — thus distinguishable. STUDENT 


> 
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Nature. 
The Suicide of the Norwegian Lemming 
AC extraordinary phenomenon of 

animal life is that of the mi- 

grations of the Norwegian lem- 
ming, a native of the mountains of 
Scandinavia and akin to the water- 
rat. This rodent breeds with great 
rapidity and the surplus population is 
compelled to seek for new feeding- 
grounds. Hence from time to time, 
at intervals of years, it migrates, mov- 
ing in a vast horde over the country 
in a march which takes three years. 
During their progress they eat up 
every green thing on the way, but are 
themselves the prey of eagles, hawks, 
owls, foxes and other carnivora, all 
of which follow the march with the 
greatest interest. 

But the most extraordinary thing 
is what takes place when they reach 
the sea; for here, descending the 
cliffs, they plunge headlong into the 
water and swim as if for some pro- 
mised Eldorado, with the result that 
all perish, A few survivors on the 
march are all that remain to form the 
nucleus of new colonies. It is clear 
that the question of individuality is 
but little considered by Nature in the 
case of these animals. The individual- 
ity of Man might look equally insig- 
nificant if the human race were viewed 
from the same distance as we view 
these animals. After all how little we 
see of life — merely its outward as- 
pect. But let us not, judging by our 
own artificial standards, call Nature cruel, 
which merely drowns animals instead of kill- 
ing them by old age or disease. Is it not 
clear that the mere birth and death of physi- 
cal forms, whether in animal or man, is but 
a detail in the drama of life? The great inner 
life, behind all this ceaseless change, and in 
which we all have part, what is it? Should 
we not aspire to be it and to know it? May 
not the human consciousness reach out beyond 
the confines of personality into a union with 
the eternal and universal life? Truly men are 
insignificant, but Man is great. STUDENT 
Gathering Sea-Birds’ Eggs 

N the coast of Yorkshire in England 

there is a stretch of coast-line from 

Filey to Flamborough Head where for 

nine miles the cliffs rise abruptly from the sea 

to a height reaching 400 feet. Here profes- 

sional cliff-climbers risk their lives in the peril- 
ous calling of gathering sea-bird’s eggs. 

The face of the cliffs is studded with sea- 
birds. chiefly Guillemot and Kittiwake, but 
also Puffin and Razorbill and jackdaws and 
carrion-crows. The climbers are, let down 
with a rope, and sell the eggs for eating. or, 
when they are curiously marked, to collectors. 

The egg-gatherer dons a helmet to protect 
his head from falling stones, and around his 
body straps a stout web harness. To the har- 
ness is attached a rope 400 feet long, and an- 
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REBIRTH 
From Sheliey’s Ode to the West Wind 
WILD West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s 
being, 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 
Yellow, and black, and pale and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes: O thou 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 
The wingéd seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 


. Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
g 


(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill: 
Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere ; 
Destroyer and Preserver; Hear, O hear! 

2. . . . . Be thou, Spirit fierce, 

My spirit! be thou me, impetuous one! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth; 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 


other rope to be used as a guide. As soon as 
the climber is harnessed, one of his comrades 
sits on the ground with his feet in holes cut 
in the earth; he holds the main rope, but is 
not attached inseparably to it; it is passed 
through a groove in his stout leather belt and 


the free end is held in his hands. 
The main rope then passes around a 
pulley attached to a stake at the cliff 
edge, over which it is paid out to the 
climber. The guide-rope is attached 
to another stake: 

The climber gradually descends, as- 
sisting his fellows with his arms on 
the guide-rope. There is a code of 
Signals between the men, by which 
those above can tell what the climber 
needs and what he is doing. On his 
boots the climber wears iron claws 
which enable him to grip the cliff, 
and from time to time he kicks him- 
self out from its surface to clear a 
projection, exercising great skill in 
saving himself from the shock of re- 
coil. During his pendulum-like jour- 
neys he gets a view of the nests and 
grabs the eggs as he swings inwards. 

Then the three comrades haul in 
the rope until the climber appears with 
his two canvas bags of plunder. 
These are unloaded and the party 
moves on to another pitch. T. 


Shifting of the Poles 
A^ article on “Is the Axis of the 
Earth Shifting?” in the Sci- 
entific American gives the re- 
sults of the most careful investigations 
of this question. The movement re- 
ferred to is not either of the changes 
in the direction of the axis relatively 
to the celestial sphere and known as 
precession and nutation, but a change 
in the position of the axis in the body of the 
earth itself. That is, the earth does not al- 
ways spin around the same poles, but the 
positions of its poles shift in the earth itself. 
It had been found that, in determining the 
latitudes of places, certain errors appeared 
which could not be accounted for. An ob- 
server announced that the latitude of Berlin 
varied as much as two or three tenths of a 
second ín a few months. Observations were 
made in the antipodes and found to corres- 
pond by opposites with those made at Berlin. 
Two periodic influences are at work, one 
with a period of a year, the other 1214 to 
14% months, their combined: effect giving a 
cycle of about seven years. The pole is shift- 
ed 30 or 40 feet from a mean position and 
follows a rough spiral curve. STUDENT 


Tree-Planting on Railroads 
T is stated that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way intends to plant a row of trees on 
each side of its line from Winnipeg to Van- 
couver, a distance of about 1500 miles. These 
will furnish ties, poles, and wood for various 
purposes. Besides this use, it is calculated 
that the trees will form a wind-break and act 
as a valuable barrier to the snowdrifts which 
are such a serious problem on the open prai- 
rie. Indeed they are expected to save in this 
way more than the cost of their planting. E. 
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"New Mysticism’ Crazes 

HEN the THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY AND 

UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD was found- 

ed by H. P. Blavatsky undet the direc- 
tion of her Teachers, the world was just about 
to enter into a cycle of its development when 
attention would be directed anew to the oc- 
cult forces in Nature and the latent powers in 
Man. The human organism was growing 
more sensitive as though in preparation for 
a new stage in its evolution. 

If this new development had been allowed 
to proceed unguided in the midst of the mod- 
ern atmosphere of self-seeking, of religious 
dogmatism, and of scientific materialism, cer- 
tain and great danger would have resulted for 
‘the race. For selfishness being the predom- 
inant power, the new forces would have added 
themselves to the list of powers that were al- 
ready being misused, and humanity would 
have plunged headlong into an era of strife 
and suffering universal enough to have set 
back its progress for ages. - 

Foreseeing this, and to save humanity from 
it, Н. P. Blavatsky founded the Тнко$ОРН1- 
CAL SOCIETY AND UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD, 
whose purpose was to sow the seed of brother- 
hood in the soil of mysticism, in order that 
the development of Man’s latent powers might 
proceed on unselfish lines and be beneficial to 
the race. 

As a consequence of the foundation and 
subsequent work of the Theosophical Society 
under its three successive Leaders Helena P. 
Blavatsky, William Q. Judge, and Katherine 
Tingley, Brotherhood and purity of life have 
been firmly established as the fundamental 
and indispensable conditions of Occultism; 
and all movements having a contrary ten- 
dency, have been forced out into the open 
and into a declared opposition to these car- 
dinal principles. 

The watchword of these movements is self- 
aggrandizement. 

То illustrate this, a few quotations are 
given from an article entitled “The Magic 
and Mysticism of Today," in a recent number 
of the Hibbert Journal. Quotations from the 
writer of that article are given below in small 
type, and the citations which the writer makes 
from actual “ New Thought” publications are 
in quotation marks within the small type. The 
cult is described as 


That supersensual egoism which is the essence of 
occultism, disguised by a vocabulary borrowed with- 
out acknowledgment from mysticism, metaphysics, 
psychology, and the New Testament, now being 
offered to a community too self-indulgent for the 
discipline of religion, too materialistic for mysticism, 
too credulous to be satisfied with the wary certitudes 
of an agnostic philosophy. To mingle Buddhism, 
Christianity, magic, physical culture, and feeble 
metaphysics, and make with these ingredients a faith 
whose chief rewards shall be health and wealth, 
“heaven here and now indeed,” seems a consider- 


able task; but the Higher Thought has managed it. 


This may be selfishness in a negative form 
but we get it also in a positive form: 


When he is not curing himself of nervousness 
and indigestion, he is busy checking the inordinate 
affections which might cause him to feel fear or 
anxiety for the safety and happiness of other people. 
“How unkind we think we are if we do not sym- 
pathize with our neighbor’s sufferings!” says "the 
New Mysticism.” Such an emotion is incompatible 
with Higher Thought. “Each man is an 
epitome of the whole creation; and as he rebuilds 
his consciousness, he re-makes the consciousness of 
the world. This is comfort for those bewildering 
first hours when the deep-seated ‘heresy of sep- 
arateness’ tempts us to think that this new mysti- 
cism is a selfish disregard for the salvation of any 
soul but one’s own.” (Quoted from a book ori “ the 
New Mysticism ") 


This should suffice to show even the most 
skeptical that these cults are not merely selfish 
but avowedly so; and that they can employ 
the most jesuitical sophistry in extenuating 
selfishness. The beginner will experience at 
first qualms arising from his conscience and 
natural sense of decent humanity. These 
qualms — or so we are told — must, however, 
be fought down. And to help to fight them 
down a phrase is quoted from the most sacred 
ancient teachings, a phrase intended to guard 
against the very sin here committed — the 
* Heresy of Separateness.” What words are 
strong enough to characterize such tactics as 
this? 

Another mischievous perversion of a sacred 
teaching is the following. Theosophy says 
that in order to help the world one must puri- 
fy one's own nature. This is world-old philo- 
sophy, morality, and common sense. But it 
is here perverted into the doctrine that in 
order to help the world, one must cultivate 
one's own personality. Theosophy and all 
true morality, teach that self-abnegation is the 
first step. We can only develop our own 
Higher Nature by forgetting our personality 
and helping the world. Cultivating the per- 
sonal self will not help either ourselves or 
anyone else. 

To live to benefit mankind is the first step. То 
practise the six glorious virtues is the second. 


So says H. P. Blavatsky, quoting from ancient 
precepts. If even the six glorious virtues 
come second, where does psychism come? To 
illustrate again: 


*Let your light [that is your solar plexus] so 


shine that men may see your good works — your: 


love-sunshines — arid glorify your I am Gop which 
is in heaven.” 

A religion such as this, which frankly declares 
that the first and only concern of the believer is 
with himself, with the prevention of his own ills, 
the increase of his own income, the recognition 
of his own Divine Principle waiting within his own 
solar plexus — which offers prompt practical results, 

. is sure at the present time to be popular. 

The vices of this creed seem hardly to need in- 
sisting upon. Its outrageous individualism, its con- 
centration upon the ideas of comfort and tranquility, 
make its rapidly increasing influence a grave evil, 
whether looked at from the spiritual or from the 
social point of view. Its interest to the observer 
of life lies in the cunningness and perfection of its 
adaptation to a half-educated and over-sensitized 
community. Our selfishness, our unhealthiness, our 
conceit, our terror of pain and death, our love of 
long words and hatred of anything “dogmatic” are 
here traded upon in turn. From one point of view 


the spectacle is an amusing one; from another, and 
from those who take humanity seriously, it has an 
element of sadness. 

Thus the * New Thought" appears as a. 
concentrated form of that enemy of the age, 
selfishness, in comparison with which the 
merely animal selfishness of the ignorant self- 
seeker is trifling, and even the cultivated self- 
ishness of the sybarite pales into insignificance. 
Here we have every faculty enlisted in the 
service of self, and all that is noblest in human 
thought parodied in the frenzied worship of 
[11 I^ ч; 

No true Theosophist can feel aught but 
sincere pity for the misguided fanatics who 
are getting themselves into such terrible straits 
by their idolatry of man’s worst enemy — 
selfishness. Long and difficult will be the 
labor of undoing what they are now doing; 
and, as every man must eventually either 
conquer or be conquered by his lower nature, 
they are indeed laying up for themselves a 


plentiful store of bitterness in times to come. 


Fortunate it is indeed that there is still so 
much inherent health in human nature that 
these ravings inspire chiefly а well-deserved 
disgust. But yet it is these notions that serve 
to frighten away many an honest but timid 
soul from truths that are sorely needed by all 
and to drag in the mire of defamation the 
noble efforts of those who are fighting for 
the truth. The earnest endeavors of unselfish 
Theosophists, who have no other aim in life 
than to promulgate the noble teachings of the 
Law of Compassion, and to arouse Man to a 
sense of his real Divine Powers, are continu- 
ally frustrated by these harpies who prey upon 
their bounty and infuse poison into the waters 
of life. 

But this is not all the danger. Quotations 
are given showing that one of the principal 
and most advertised crazes of the “ New 
Thoughtists ” is “ cultivation of the solar plex- 
us"! the chief powers of man are said by 
them to reside in the solar plexus! and rules 
are given for developing it, such as postures, 
breathing exercises, fixing of the mind, and 
so on. 

Most people have enough trouble with the 
desires arising from that part of the body as 
it is, without wanting to cultivate it. The 
solar plexus is the chief seat of animal in- 


- stincts and passions and an important center 


of animal vitality. Its proper function is to 
organize and regulate the natural vital func- 
tions. It should be let alone, for when the 
mind comes in contact with it, there arise 
powerful desires, which menace moral, men- 
tal, and physical stability. The commonest 
way of arousing it is to drink alcohol; and 
there are other ways, often associated with 
vice. 

In old Eastern teachings, dating from an 
age long gone by, one may find instructions 
as to the nature, functions, and modes of 
controlling the bodily centers. To begin with, 
they are now but fragmentary, very much that 
is preliminary being taken for granted by the 
teachers that wrote them. It must be thor- - 
oughly understood that what may have been 
harmless ór even beneficial in an age when 
people had not the vices and failings of mod- 
ern civilization, may be most injurious now. 
In order safely to engage in such studies, it is 
absolutely essential that the student should 
enjoy the most perfect health, have perfect 
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control over all his instincts and passions, be 
chaste, temperate, and well-balanced, and 
above all unselfish. But in this age humanity 
is afflicted with selfishness and self-seeking 
to the degree of a mania, habits are anything 
but healthy and temperate, and the majority 
of people are afflicted with weaknesses that 
prove how little they can control their present 
vital forces. 

Hence Theosophy has always strongly con- 
demned any foolish attempt to meddle with 
bodily centers; for such practices are fraught 
with great and certain danger to present hu- 
manity. They can but increase the sensitive- 
ness and violence of the passions, without 
increasing the power to control them, and so 
must plunge the practiser into difficulties far 
worse than those which he so vainly expects 
to overcome by such methods. 


The cultivation of the Spiritual Powers of 
the mind, of Compassion, Purity, Sincerity, 
Devotion to the cause of human welfare, is 
the program of the true Occultist. In this 
way alone can Man develop the powers of 
his Higher Nature and so control the lower. 
If any bodily center must be cultivated, let 
it be the Heart, not the seat of animal life 
and selfish desire. 


It is clear that the selfish forces in human- 
ity are coming to a head under the pressure of 
a rapid evolution. The moral blindness of 
these fanatics is amazing. "They mistake the 
sense of personal well-being, the glow of ani- 
mal life, the feeling of complacency and ir- 
responsibility in the mind, for virtue and holi- 
ness. So long as the "I" imagines that it 
feels happy and good, all is well. The mis- 
fortunes of others are treated as afflictions of 
one's own mind, and the cure is to banish the 
thought. 

There seem to be some people who have 
never had the faintest conception of a senti- 
ment that is not egotistical or a thought that 
15 not personal. They import the same narrow 
selí-concern into their religion, and care only 
for the safety of their own “soul” and the 
spiritual satisfaction of their own inner man. 
It matters little to them, in the ignorance of 
their vanity, that the wisdom of mankind 
through the ages and today has declared that 
happiness is only to be found in keeping down 
that tyrant self-assertion of the "I" which 
it is their most earnest endeavor to accentuate. 

Happiness! One can scarcely use the word 
at all, so tarnished has it become by these 
personal ideas. Опе is obliged to say that 
happiness (in the sense understood by many) 
is not the goal of humanity at all. There is 
an old story, variously ascribed according to 
the nationality, of two generals, one of whom 
said to his soldiers before the battle, “ Glory!” 
and the other said, “ Duty!” One might say 
the same thing today. One says, “ Happi- 
ness!” another says “Duty!” If there is 
happiness for us, it cannot be put first. Duty 
comes first, and from it follows what is more 
than happiness — Peace that passeth all under- 
standing. 

And see how the fanatics have obscured the 
Path to Wisdom by their perverted doctrines. 
The writer quoted from thinks that no form 
of mysticism or occultism can be of interest 
today unless it has a practical bearing, and 
that this is why the “ New Mysticism” gets 
its following. But no allusion is made to an 


Occultism which has a practical bearing and 
yet which is pure and unselfish. Yet this is 
what Theosophy is, and it is for this reason 
that Theosophy daily appeals more and more 
to humanity. 

The message of Theosophy to the world is 
that there is a true Occultism whose watch- 
words are KNOWLEDGE AND SERVICE, and 
which proclaims the inherent Divinity of Man, 
not in a cold academic way, but.as a. practical 
fact in daily life.. This Occultism is no new 
craze, but it is that ancient Wisdom which 
has always been poured forth by the World’s 
Teachers to bless and serve humanity. It is 
the highest morality and the highest Wisdom. 
It is known as the HEART DOCTRINE. It recog- 
nizes no knowledge but that which comes from 
the performance of duty. Hear some of its 
teachings: 


When waxing stronger, thy Soul glides forth 
from her secure retreat: and breaking loose from 
the protecting shrine, extends her silver thread and 
rushes onward: when beholding her image on the 
waves of Space she whispers, “This is I,'— de- 
clare O Disciple, that thy soul is caught in the webs 
of delusion. 

Give up thy life if thou wouldst live. 

If thou wouldst cross the first Hall safely, let 
not thy mind mistake the fires of lust that burn 
therein for the Sunlight of life. 

Ere thy Soul's mind can understand, the bud of 
personality must be crushed out, the worm of sense 
destroyed past resurréction. 

Let thy Soul lend its ear to every cry of pain 
like as the lotus bares its heart to drink the morning 
sun. . 

Let not the fierce Sun dry one tear of pain before 
thyself hast wiped it from the sufferer's eye. 

Kill thy desires, Lanoo (disciple), make thy vices 
impotent, ere the first step is taken on the solemn 
journey. 

Sow kindly acts and thou shalt reap their fruition. 
Inaction in a deed of mercy becomes an action in 
a deadly sin. . . Self-Knowledge is of loving 
deeds the child. 

Step out from sunlight into shade, to make more 
room for others. 

"Tis from the bud of Renunciation of the Self 
that springeth the sweet fruit of final Liberation. 

The selfish devotee lives to no purpose. The man 
who does not go through his appointed work in 
life— has lived in vain. 

Be humble, if thou wouldst attain to Wisdom. 

Be humbler still, when Wisdom thou hast mas- 
tered.—The Voice of the Silence 

Н. T. Ence, в. a. (Cantab.) 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
^ 

How would Theosophy correct 


Question the extravagance and wanton 


waste so prevalent at the present time? 


By the revival of an old-time 
A пзе virtue which has apparently 
been forgotten, and whose name seems in dan- 
ger of becoming an obsolete word — Economy. 

Madame Blavatsky told us that “ Theoso- 
phy is the quintessence of duty." А very im- 
portant duty, and one of which Mother Na- 
ture is constantly reminding us, is to conserve 
all things, to waste nothing. 

Just what does this term, economy, mean? 
It has been defined as “а sense of the fitness 
of things," “ a knowledge of values," “true 
economy implies a scrupulousness about that 
which is not ours," * conservation of force." 
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When economy is mentioned. we usually 
think of stinting the food, both in quantity 
and quality; of plainness in dress, perhaps 
even to shabbiness; of hoarding our money, 
spending only what is absolutely necessary. 
With this conception, what wonder that it is 
looked upon as an undesirable virtue and only 
to be practised by the miserably poor! 

It is one of the objects of the Theosophical 
movement to restore the true significance of 
those attributes of man's nature which have 
been perverted and degraded by his gross ma- 
terialism. With the higher idea in mind, let 
us see how economy applies to our physical 
life. 

Every one should know that only when we 
eat wholesonie, well-cooked food in sufficient 
quantity to satisfy hunger, and for that pur- 
pose alone, does our food perform its proper 
function in building our bodies into healthy 
instruments for our use. 

" À sense of the fitness of things" will not 
permit us to expend more time, thought or 
money upon dress than we can conscientiously 
afford, neither will it allow us to don apparel 
that by its ugliness or its enormity interferes 
with the comfort and safety of our neigh- 
bors. When we understand that whatever has 
come under our control, money, power, the 
natural products and resources of the land, or 
any of the so-called possessions, none is really 
ours for self alone, but that we are simply 
stewards appointed to use them for the benefit 
of the whole human family; when we realize 
that our only right in them is the right to 
share, shall we not, having a true “ know- 
ledge of values," use them with economy? 

Is it not plain that true economy along right 
lines tends towards health, morality and spir- 
ituality, while extravagance and waste lead 
to disease, immorality and materialism? How 
litle we know about conserving our vitality, 
our emotions, our thought force and our spir- 
itual strength is demonstrated by the hosts of 
nervous wrecks all about us, by the moral 
downfalls that appal us by their frequency 
among those who have held the confidence 
and esteem of their fellows, and by those who 
without a spiritual compass are unable to get 
their bearings, and lacking the will to with- 
stand the tide are swept onward by the swift 
current of doubt and indifference towards 
materialism. 

All these are awful products of existing con- 
ditions, and show the necessity that man should 
understand his nature and destiny, the differ- 
ent manifestations of his power and their 
source, and how they may be controlled and 
properly applied to the business of living. 

Is it not time that we had educational cen- 
ters throughout the world where children may 
be taught these lessons of self-knowledge and 
self-control, that they may become the real 
economists of the future and solve the per- 
plexing problems over which we are puzzling 
under the name of “economics”? 

This work has already begun and, through 
the interpretation of the Wisdom-Religion by 
the three Great Souls — our Teachers — who 
have given themselves for the regeneration of 
Humanity, may we not hope that the extra- 
vagance and wastefulness which disgrace our 
modern day will be unknown to the coming 
generations who will people this country at 
the close of the Twentieth Century? H.F.M. 
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The Church Vainly Extols 
Its Wares 


N an unidentified newspaper clip- 
ping a recent sermon is reported 
to this effect: 


“No man has a greater power over 

his fellows than any other. Christ is 
the head and all men are brethren. 
Christ says: “I am the way, the 
truth and the life. No man cometh 
to the Father but by me.” This is 
clear, distinct and definite; and it is 
therefore a mistake to approach him 
through the mediumship of any other. We must 
take his word as our rule and guide in faith and 
practice. 
‚ “We take issue with those who place the writ- 
ings. of a woman on a par with the Scriptures. 
Three of the greatest apostasies in the Christian 
Church were founded by women — spiritualism, the- 
osophy, and christian science. The claim of these 
people that there is no sin and no satan, and there- 
ire no reason for Christ’s atonement, is not Chris- 
ian. . 

“When a sect places the writings of a woman on 
a par with those of Jesus Christ, it is time to speak 
plain truth.” 


In the CENTURY Paty, number 28 of this volume, 
will be found an account of some of the views as 
to Jesus, Christ, and Christianity, now held by lead- 
ing theologians and Christian clergymen. The ser- 
mon quoted above reflects an attitude of pure dogma- 
tism which is now rapidly crumbling away in the 
Churches. All the leaders of religious thought are 
taking the view that religion must agree with reason 
and common sense, and that it can be but a gainer 
by so doing. 

Let us be quite clear what it is we are speaking of. 
We are speaking of present-day Christianity — that 
is made clear by the above-quoted sermon. Now 
upon what are we to base our faith in this system? 
Upon its intrinsic merits? If so, then we may call 
upon the system to vindicate them. But instead, we 
find that the system is everywhere crumbling, is 
confessedly incompetent to deal with the problems 
of modern life, and is not leading thought or action, 
but following in the wake of various secular move- 
ments philanthropical, social, etc. If asked to ac- 
cept this system on its intrinsic merits alone, one 
must decline. 

Then shall we judge it on the strength of histor- 
ical evidence? What are the facts? Almost all our 
evidence consists in that selection of gospels, etc. 
which the various early Church Councils thought 
fit to bequeath to us out of the whole collection then 
existing. Of the date, authorship, and authenticity 
of these writings we are most uncertain; but, of one 
thing we are certain — that they have suffered at the 
hands of editors both in the original and in the 
translation. Apart from this, the evidence for the 
existence and mission of Jesus is so meager as to 
be rather an argument for his non-existence than 
otherwise. He is mentioned by no contemporary 
writer,, ecclesiastical or otherwise, and the two or 
three allusions to him of later historians are consid- 
ered by competent critics to be interpolations. And 
when we turn to the accounts in the Gospels what 
do we find? A prophet, teaching ethics that are as 
old as the world and could not have seemed in any 
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way new or remarkable to the Jews or Romans, 
who had heard them all before from a multitude 
of sources. This man preached over a very small 
area and died unpopular and deserted even by his 
immediate followers. After his death a most re- 
markable and sudden change is alleged to have taken 
place. The disciples, who had fled for their lives 
returned and gathered in council; many Jews who 
had rejected Jesus began to accept him as the Mes- 
siah; and around the name of this dead teacher 
grew up a system that gradually evolved into what 
we know as Christianity. It was a conglomerate of 
ancient pagan teachings about the Christos or Logos 
and the alleged life-story of a Jewish prophet. 


The above is briefly the attitude taken by the lead- 
ers of modern theological thought on the historical 
question. Let us apply it to one of the points men- 
tioned in the above ѕегтоп — “ Christ says: ‘I am 
the way, etc" Ате we to accept this statement as 
true and binding for the reason that it was Jesus 
Christ who said it? If so, then the historical ques- 
tion is raised, much to its disadvantage, as shown. 
Or shall we accept it on its merits? In this case we 
shall not forget that other great Saviors have used 
the same expression in almost identical words, and 
that their priority in time excludes the idea that they 
borrowed from Christianity. As an example we 
may refer to the Bhagavad Сїїй, where Krishna 
speaks throughout as the Logos, in the first person, 

“In whatever form a devotee desires with faith 
to worship, it is I alone who inspire him with con- 
stancy therein; and depending on that faith he seeks 
the propitiation of that God, obtaining the object 
of his wishes as is ordained by me alone. 

“Т am the Goal, the Comforter, the Lord, the 
Witness, the resting-place, the asylum, and the 
Friend." 

Similarly in the Avesta we find utterances like this: 

" My name is: He who may be questioned; the 
Gatherer of the People; the Most Pure; He who 
takes account of the actions of men." 

It is needless, however, to multiply quotations in 
proof of the indisputable fact that it is customary 
for the teachings of Great Teachers to be cast in 
this form of using the first person. The Christos 
or Logos is admittedly a very ancient conception, 
constituting the basis of all religions. Consequently, 
the fact that we find the same in Christianism does 
not entitle that religion to a unique place. 

The plain man has no greater reason for accepting 
the words of Jesus as exclusively authoritative than 
he has for accepting those of Zoroaster, Krishna, or 
Gautama the Buddha. If historical evidence is to 
count, the balance will scarcely be in favor of Jesus. 


But no one but a sectarian will fol- 
low the personality of апу teacher, 
whether Jesus, S'ákyamuni, or Zoro- 
aster; but will realize that all of 
them taught of the “Christos "— that 
is, the true Self of Man, the Divine 
in Man. í 

As to placing the writings of a 
woman on a par with the Christian 
Scriptures, we may surely, especially 
in the absence of historical evidence, 
estimate writings by their value. Je- 
sus’ sayings, if valuable, are so be- 
cause they are true and not because he said them. 
Many other people have said them, before and after 
Jesus. If the teachings of Christianity are true and 
serviceable it need have no fear from people who set 
up pernicious and false teachings; it can surely deal 
with them. But if some Teacher proclaims a mes- 
sage which is more serviceable to mankind than 
what the churches are teaching, the people must be 
excused for forming their own opinion. 


It may be remarked in passing that the way in 
which the preacher has confused Theosophy with 
christian science and spiritualism, shows that he has 
not taken the trouble to acquaint himself with Theo- 
sophy, which is a drawback in one who undertakes 
to combat it. It is true that the word “Theosophy ” 
is not copyrighted and that consequently many gro- 
tesque doctrines are promulgated in its name; but 
it is as unfair and as unwise to represent the system 
one is attacking by its worst misrepresentations as 
it would be for the CENTURY PATH to represent 
Christianity by the teachings and practices of the 
“Holy Rollers." The true teachings of Theosophy 
may be found in the works of the Founder of the 
TnutEosoPHICAL Society, Н. P. Blavatsky; and the 
only people equitably entitled to call themselves 
Theosophists are those who still promulgate those 
teachings in their entirety, and endeavor to carry 
them out in their daily life. The present headquar- 
ters of the TuEosoPHICAL Society are at Point 
Loma, California, from which center Theosophy and 
its principles are promulgated under the direction of 
the present Leader and successor to H. P. Blavatsky, 
Katherine Tingley. 

The preacher has a legitimate quarrel with the 
different cults to which he alludes—that is ad- 
mitted. But it must be added that the exponents of 
Christianity have only themselves to blame if they 
have fulfilled their mission so badly that these crazes 
have gained ground against them. Christianity is 
fond of making great claims; let it vindicate these 
claims. 

If the preacher wants the people to come back to 
the teachings of the Christs of all ages, he must look 
to a reconstitution of the ecclesiastical machinery; 
for instead of making these sublime truths living 
facts in the life of the people, it is acting as a stum- 
bling-block in the way of progress by clinging to 
old worn-out dogmas. Hence Theosophy has had 
to take on the duties that the churches have neg- 
lected and to withstand the tides alike of inert dog- 
matism and psychological crazes. Towards such 
complaints as this preacher makes, one can but feel 
the same compassion as towards a worried animal 
that in its fright strikes out blindly at protector 
and assailant alike. STUDENT 
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Last Sunday Evening at Isis Theater 


The Subject: " Druidism ” 
PAPER of really exceptional interest 
was read at the Isis 'Theater, San 
Diego, last Sunday evening by Mr. 
Kenneth Morris, the subject being “ Druidism.” 
While the choice of the subject may seem 
novel to those * in the street," there is abso- 
lutely no reason why it should be, for if the 
fragments of ancient Druidical teaching that 
have come down to us, and the concordant 
statements of the ancient classics about Druid- 
ism be true — and they are, with due reserve 
for prejüdice and lack of knowledge — that 
little known system of thought contains mines 
of the truest wisdom. We repeat, a sympa- 
thetic study of Druidism from the available 
materials will be well worth while, if its only 
result were the simple freeing of the investi- 
gator's mind from the influence of the crass 
conceit and stupid ignorance that characterize 
so many of our modern littérateurs. 
The paper will be reprinted in full separ- 
ately. 
'The music rendered was exceedinglv pleas- 
ing, and executed with both taste and skill. 
OBSERVER 


Why Old Folks Should Feel Young 
HE notion that our assorted scientific 
knowledge, in this age, is responsible 
for such success as we may achieve 

in facing the problems of life, is somewhat of 
a delusion. It would certainly be truer to say 
that our accepted ideas frequently stand in the 
way of the practical wisdom we gain from 
experience and the light that comes from in- 
tuition. How often have the intuitions of our 
poets failed to carry them over the high pal- 
ings of theological dogma, and the aspirations 
of our most enlightened thinkers been weighed 
down by the ball and chain of consolidated 
ideas! 

When these intuitions find expression, they 
are either brought to an anticlimax by the 
attempt to reconcile them with dogmas religi- 
ous and scientific, or else they take refuge in 
prudent silence, leaving the reader to adjust 
his conclusions for himself. For instance: 


То become old is not necessarily to grow old. 
'There are young old people. Do not brood over the 
past. The golden age is in the future. Forget all 
the unhappy experiences you have had. 


Excellent advice! But — Has not the old 
man, according to current notions, but a few 
short years to live? Where is his future 
golden age? If it is a golden age of humanity 
that is meant, then what concern has the old 
man with it? He will be perhaps in heaven, 
where at best he can enjoy this golden age 
only as a spectator unable to participate; or 
perhaps — but do not let us brood over the 
future! Perhaps, again, he may be an agnostic 
or something of the sort, and expect no glori- 
fied futurity whether luminous or fiery; and 
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again what has he to anticipate from the 
future? 

Ah! Hope: Ah! golden faith, the precursor 
of Knowledge, that springest eternal in the 
human breast, how art thou smitten down and 
beaten back by brain-mind. One could write 
a new Pilgrim's Progress recounting thy fights 
with the demons and giants of Theory and 
Doubt, thy imprisonment in the dungeons of 
Creed and Dogma and ’isms and 'ologies. 
Wilt thou win through to the Promised Land 
of thy yearnings? 

But Theosophy comes ever to the rescue 
with its teachings that frown not down nor 
explain away the golden promises of Hope 
and Inner Light, but reinforce them, echo 
them, add to them. Man knows, feels, his 
immortality; but his brain-mind gets to work 
and quickly undoes his knowledge. He spins 
himself a web of theory and therein sits, sigh- 
ing for freedom. 

Who invented the theory that Man's life 
is limited by the duration of his present phy- 
sical tenement? When was such a belief fast- 
ened upon the human mind? It arose during 
times when man gave himself so deeply to 
sensual life that his faculties became case- 
hardened and crusted over with cataract; he 
lost the knowledge of his Soul-Life and im- 
mortality, and believed that his body was all 
there is of him. Having thus forgotten his 
immortality, he invented it over again in the 
form of religious dogmas. 

But the ancient Knowledge which Theoso- 
phy revives, never doubted the continued ex- 
istence of the human Soul, nor regarded the 
body as other than a temporary dwelling-place 
and instrument, one out of many successive 
ones. The eternal sequence of birth and 
death which we see around us, are episodes 
in the life of the Soul, just as are waking 
and sleeping. 

'The old man has indeed the future before 
him. He can discharge the duties of his 
maturity as we discharge the duties of an 
evening after the more vigorous work of the 
day, in full confidence of a morn of renewed 
youth, when we can resume what we laid 
aside. 

It will take some time for these wider saner 
views of life to instil themselves into the 
thoughts of humanity, especially after such a 
long reign of despairing dogmas. But the 
process if slow is sure. STUDENT 


Buried Potencies 

HE discoveries of the age are rapidly 
vindicating the teachings of H. P. Blav- 
` atsky in regard to the knowledge of the 
ancient sages, and it cannot now be long be- 
fore the mine of lore discovered in The 
Secret Doctrine is more generally recognized. 
In Harper's Magazine for May, Professor 

R. K. Duncan writes as follows: 


Outside of all speculation, we are now aware that 
matter is possessed of transcendent energies — en- 


ergies of which, so far, we have been living but on 
the fringe. Since we know that there is enough 
radiant energy in one ounce of radium to lift 10,000 
tons one mile high, since we know, too, that radium 
as а chemical substance is in no wise peculiarly dif- 
ferent from ordinary matter, since we have shown 
that even today men have actually devised "trigger " 
arrangements by which the existence of this intra- 
elemental energy in ordinary matter has, at any rate, 
been proved and made manifest, it does not surely 
unduly strain the imagination to foresee for a fu- 
ture generation that some day some man, somehow, 
will win forth these super-terrific energies, and will 
guide them into the work of the world, and that 
then — there will be a new day. 


The dead-letter conception of Matter result- 
ing from the evidence of our physical senses, 
must be brought to the test of a scientific 
thought, which is based upon an all-compre- 
hensive philosophy; and if scientists admit 
(as they now generally do) that matter, as 
we know it, is but the differentiated manifest- 
ation of one primordial substance, it is obvi- 
ously desirable to endeavor to get some idea 
as to the cause of these differentiations and 
their mode of evolution. This is all explained 
in The Secret Doctrine. 

In other words it is clear that the wisdom 
of the ancients must be brought into close 
contact with modern discovery. 

H. P. Blavatsky declares that mineral sub- 
stance is nothing more nor less than “ Light 
crystallized and immetalized." Compare this 
with Professor Duncan's statement above. 
Think of all the coal which is buried in the 
earth. "True, we get from it some of its 
buried heat and light but it is well known 
that our imperfect methods only make a very 
small fraction of them effective. 

H. P. Blavatsky says that 


In all cases when matter appears inert, it is the 
most active. А wooden or a stone block is motion- 
less and impenetrable to all intents and purposes. 
Nevertheless and de facto, its particles are in cease- 
less and eternal vibration which is so rapid, that 
to the physical eye the body seems absolutely de- 
void of motion; and the spatial distances between 
those particles in their vibratory motion is— con- 
sidered from another plane of being and perception 
—as great as that which separates snow-flakes or 
drops of rain. 


Inertia, so-called, is force according to Newton, 
and for the student of the Esoteric Sciences, the 
greatest of the occult forces. 


At first sight this may appear inexplicable, 
but let us consider the curious phenomenon of 
the gyroscope. No one has yet been able to 
explain why rapid revolution has so strong a 
tendency to resist any alteration in the direc- 
tion of the axis. The faster it revolves the 
greater this resistance. If we accept the teach- 
ing of The Secret Doctrine as to the rapid 
gyration of the molecules, we may have less 
difficulty in seeing how the segregation of a 
mass of such molecules produces the external 
phenomena which we know as hardness and 
inertia, attraction and repulsion. STUDENT 
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. Unrest Among the Churches 

VIDENCE is continually accumulating 

that the present is an age when systems 

of religious thought and practice which 
have existed for centuries have reached the 
end of their public usefulness. One can 
scarcely take up any magazine or daily news- 
paper, without seeing this fact written large 
across its pages. The world is seeking some- 
thing which it has not yet found, and — as 
in the past, so now — dissatisfaction and dis- 
illusionment with existing conditions, must 
precede any practical measures leading to the 
next higher step. Iconoclasm of some kind 
must pave the way to progress. It need not 
necessarily be violent, but it must be a break- 
ing up of old ideals, so that the phoenix may 
arise from the ashes of the past. "These are 
the “ world's eternal ways." 

As an instance of this, witness a*paragraph 
taken from one of England's most important 
newspapers, The Liverpool Daily Post and 
Mercury. 

It is from an editorial review of a book 
called Anglican Liberalism, and written by 
twelve well known members of the English 
Episcopal Church. The review is written in 
such plain language that there can be no 
possible mistake as to the meaning. The 
writer says: 


In the opinion of the writers, the Church of 
England today stands upon the brink of an abyss. 
She has lost her hold upon the people; she is al- 
together out of touch with educated thought; as 
a factor in the national life she is disregarded; her 
doctrines are antiquated and outworn; and her the- 
ology is not wholesome food for the Englishman 
of our generation. Unless reformed she will be 
engulfed. Unless adapted to the age she will not 
survive. The language of theological dogma is 
like Latin, a dead language, and requires геѓгапѕ- 
lation. In what measure reform is needed, to what 
extent and in what direction the doctrines of the 
‘Church are capable of adaptation, into what modern 
tongue the dead language of theological dogma may 
be translated, the book designs to show. . . . . 
The reputation, the scholarship, the sincerity of 
purpose, and the deep spirituality of the writers are 
alike cordially admitted, and to whatever extent 
the views set forth may be repellent, if not even 
shocking, to Churchmen of the orthodox school, the 
bona-fides of the authors of the twelve essays, of 
which the book before us is composed, is not likely 
to be brought into question. Not since the publica- 
tion of Lux Mundi —it appears to us— has a vol- 
ume appeared, more likely to become the subject of 
fierce, and, we may hope, fruitful controversy, than 
the book published this morning. “Liberal 
Christianity,” if it be in any sense true, must live, 
and its life must depend, and will depend, upon its 
truth, and nothing else. If it does not survive it 
will be because it is not true, and because it conveys 
no message to the human soul from its Creator. 


Such utterances as these, taken with other 
signs of the times, which are springing up in 
every direction, serve to amply confirm the 
statements of H.-P. Blavatsky, that the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century would wit- 
ness a great upheaval of existing conditions, 
caused by a renewed spiritual force. The 
truths which underlie the teachings of Christ, 
are just as powerful for man’s enlightenment 
as they ever were. 
terpreted and diverted from their meaning, 
crystallized into narrow and mistaken sys- 
tems, the numberless ramifications of which 
are the puzzle of the age. From the stand- 


They have been misin- 


point of the basic truth called Theosophy, 
the history of all this is explained, and stu- 
dents of that teaching await with confidence, 
that evolution of contemporory history which 
is founded upon a return to first principles. 
W. 


Episcopal Congress Pronounces 
> Against Bible 
HE Congress of Episcopal clergymen 
in Philadelphia pronounces against the 
Bible as “holy writ ”; and three or four 
members declared that the two testaments 
are full of inaccuracies, while many admitted 
that the Old Testament was full of fiction, 
and very poor fiction at that. One delegate 
stated his opinion that Moses had “ borrowed ” 
his laws from nations a thousand or more 
years older than his own. 

Years ago scientific men dared to utter 
these views. Later isolated ministers made 
bold to utter them and were banned. Now 
they are officially declared in a Congress of 
ministers. The times move rapidly. T. 


A Timely Warning 

HE following article written specially 

for members of the Masonic Order de- 

picts the general conditions of the West- 
ern world so graphically that it can be read 
with profit by all members of society both as 
a warning and an appeal. А warning because 
a society honeycombed with dishonesty is 
bound to speedy destruction, and an appeal to 
the heart of every man to re-kindle the smol- 
dering embers of brotherhood. 

The great danger arising from the selfish- 
ness prevailing in our civilization has been 
forcibly pointed out for many years by the 
Leaders of the Theosophical Movement, H. P. 
Blavatsky, W. Q. Judge and Katherine Ting- 
ley; and the need of a higher standard of 
ethics is not limited to the legal profession 
but that standard is equally lacking and equal- 
ly desirable in every transaction from man to 
man, in thoughts, words and deeds, extending 
even to the creatures whose complaints we 
cannot hear. STUDENT 


DISHONESTY 

THE idea prevalent at the present time that it is 
not dishonest to cheat, wrong or defraud your fel- 
lowman, so long as you manage to keep out of the 
clutches of the law, has caused and is causing much 
anxiety to honest, truthful men who ask themselves, 
where will it lead to? That much unrest among 
the masses and a disregard of human rights has 
been the result of the dishonest practices of men 
who knew that they were violating law when they 
consummated the questionable transactions in which 
they were interested, is not to be denied. 

Dishonest practices have become so general that 
Judge David J. Brewer of the United States Su- 
preme Court, in a speech on the subject spoke as 
follows regarding the dishonesty of the law: 


" In the present day of intense commercialism the 
lawyer cannot escape its temptations. Indeed, in 
some aspects, he is more exposed than others. The 
rapid accumulation of money is a mania. Money 
mad was the criticism placed upon a man who per- 
sonally, socially, and in the ordinary affairs of life, 
was kind, considerate in his treatment of those in 
his employ, generous and, according to purely legal 
standards, honest; but in the domain of business, 
he had acted apparently upon the theory that what- 
ever is not positively prohibited by statute is mor- 
ally right; and so in many ways, some of which 
were certainly open to criticism, he had accumulated 


a large property. That man will seek the brainiest 
counsel, one who can advise correctly as to the pre- 
* cise limits of the law; but his only thought is of the 
brains and knowledge, and the lawyer who best an- 
swers that thought will get employment and com- 
pensation corresponding to the pecuniary returns 
which follow the advice. 

“Counsel responding to such a client may in one 
sense of the term be honest; but it is a negative 
honesty. It is an honesty which regards simply the 
client, the statute, and the pay. It is an honesty 
which ignores the fact that both client and counsel 
are members of society, and assumes that there is no 
moral obligation upon either to respect the general 
welfare. 

“Ts it strange that there should be so much 
criticism of the bar? We must remember that the 
wisdom of the law-maker can never keep pace with 
the ingenuity of trained minds seeking to evade 
legal limitations. The old saying that holes may be 
found in every law means simply that an ingenious 
lawyer can often find either in the statute itself’ or 
in the mode prescribed for its enforcement some 
way of escape from its penalties. It is this which 
provokes the frequent remark that the law so sel- 
dom reaches the rich, for the rich can pay for the 
brainiest, who quickly discover the means of evasion. 

“As against this, I appeal for a higher standard 
of professional ethics. I appeal to every lawyer to 
put his heart alongside his head, to mix his con- 
science with his brains. Let him have the courage 
to say to his client, ‘It may be legal; but it is dis- 
honest, and I will have nothing to do with it! Is 
this asking too much of the profession?” 


This speech should be carefully read by every 
Mason and applied to his every-day doings with his 
fellowman.—Masonic Tidings, April, 1908 


Cubic Contents of Heaven 
Г is no argument against religion to show 
up the absurdity of taking figurative pas- 
sages in the Bible literally; but it may 
serve as a warning against literal interpreta- 
tions in general. 
In the correspondence columns of a news- 
paper an inquirer asks: 


Can it. be shown mathematically that there will 
be room enough in heaven for all the people of 
past and future centuries? 


The answer is given by reference to the 
text in Revelations: 


And he measured the city with the reed, 12,000 
furlongs. The length and the breadth and the height 
of it are equal. 


From this it is calculated that heaven is 
a space of 469,783,088,000,000,000,000 cubic 
feet, allowing room for everybody, even at 
the most liberal computation, to have a little 
cosmos to himself. The present writer re- 
members a book written by an English 
clergyman of a past generation in which this 
and other similar subjects were treated with 
all seriousness and solemnity. It was called 
Physico-Prophetical Essays, was extremely 
learned and mathematical, and had diagrams 
of the “ New Jerusalem " drawn to scale, re- 
presented as a gigantic cube protruding from 
the periphery of the earth. The author proved 
that it would alter the center of gravitv of 
the earth and hence its axis of rotation. 

.But if we are to take the Apocalypse of 
St. John literally throughout, we shall have 
to face greater difficulties than this. The 
question is, Why should we take the “ Lake 
of Fire" and the city of golden streets liter- 
ally? The symbolism of the Apocalypse is 
treated of in The Secret Doctrine. STUDENT 
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Music-Drama and the Actor of the Future ` 
MONG the higher attributes of man are 
the appreciation and love of aesthetics 
and poesy. Through these the mind 
conceives the limitless beauties of Nature, and 
they are potentialities in every human being. 
Music is in one sense the chief agent by which 
they may come to fruition, but to attain to the 
fullest expression of these noble qualities re- 
quires a setting of all the arts combined. The 
prodigious wonders of the soul and its mar- 
velous beauty demand the opening of every 
available avenue of perception in order to 
realize its inherent nobility and perfection. 


musical declamation, philosophy, and illustra- 
tive orchestration. The chief support and ba- 
sis is music as being the most versatile de- 
scriptive element. Foremost in musical tone 
is the human voice, and singing declamation 
can be brought to such a point of perfection 
as to give the fullest scope to the great wealth 
of emotion which lies pent up in every human 
heart. When combined with thoughtful and 
suggestive orchestration and the other acces- 
sory arts it should express much that is in- 
expressible by the spoken word, and surpass 
all the other vehicles of culture. 

It is not generally recognized that singing 


auditor into a perfect fairyland of nature pic- 
tures. Siegfried lies on a moss-covered rock, 
perfectly oblivious in his youthful exuberance 
of the close proximity of the voracious mon- 
ster dragon he has come to slay. The orches- 
tral interpretive picture of the bright summer 
morning is so perfect, so happy, the mood of 
Nature so consonant with the youth's feelings, 
that it suggests almost an identity between 
Nature's majestic peace and the unruffled com- 
posure of the fearless boy. Overshadowing 
this peaceful picture is the momentous danger 
that lurks near in hideous enmity. The actor's 
prolonged silence is not even noticed. His 


The average human soul, as the “ eternal 
pilgrim,” has by this time passed through all 
conceivable joys and pangs during its journey- 
ings through all forms of evolution, and now 
that it is laden with the sympathy and exper- 
ience of the ages, it is capable under certain 
conditions of appreciating and enjoying in one 
instant of time the whole retrospective pan- 
orama of life through which it has passed. At 
such moments of release from the bondage of 
the body it can also enter into vision and pro- 
spect of the divine life which is its own realm. 

The Music-Drama in which all the acces- 
sory arts have their proper setting is an ulti- 
mate form of the highest expression of feel- 
ing. It is the only form which affords all 
the manifold opportunities for combined ef- 
fects of scenery, tableaux, music, rhythm, 


induces to much greater freedom of acting. 
A singing actor, when unrestrained by theo- 
retical and mechanical limitations, is able to 
display more spontaneity, as well as greater 
ease and naturalness in gesture and poise than 
a speaking actor. Illustrative music supplies 
while it bridges the gaps in the continuity of 
sound, stirs the imagination and suggests un- 
limited applications and meaning to gestures. 

We have had delightful examples by some 
impersonators of the noble characters of Wag- 
ner’s operas. A more suggestive situation can 
hardly be imagined than the innocent soliloquy 
of Siegfried at the beginning of the second 
act in the Music-Drama by that name. The 
actor impersonating the hero needs but to re- 
spond with the simplest gestures to the sub- 
limely idyllic musical setting to transport the 


Lomaland Photo. and Engraving Dept. 
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Erected early in 1901 by Katherine Tingley, and the first of its kind to be planted upon American soil. 
Here the Eumenides of Aeschylus, Hypatia, and other Mystery-Music-Dramas have been presented by Lomaland -Students 


previous sweet notes still linger, being car- 
ried on the wings of a most wonderful tonal 
effect. At this point there is crowded upon 
the hearer such a wealth of emotion that he 
almost fears to breathe. 

. Imagine, then, in the Music-Drama, while 
the eye is fascinated by such perfectly simple 
and natural moving pictures of acting, the 
same enhanced by musical declamation and 
even mystically interpreted by telling descrip- 
tive orchestration, what flights of the imagin- 
ation are not thereby made possible for both 
actor and audience. It is capable of calling 
up to memory every possible corollary of for- 
gotten emotions from the remotest past and 
of opening up vistas of yet unexperienced de- 
lights; and all true to the last, telling of Na- 
ture's mysteries. E. A. NERESHEIMER 
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Raja Yoga Comradeship 

RUE comradeship is the expression of 

soul-ife. The voice of a Raja Yoga 

comrade is the voice of the warrior 
calling to arms — no flattery there, no nega- 
tiveness. It is the voice which urges “СР 
and forward! Should the path lead through 
Gethsemane or Paradise what matters it, so 
that it be found and kept, that path which 
leads straight to the land of the free — the 
Isles Blessed! " 

A Raja Yoga Comrade seeks perfection in 
another as he seeks perfection in himself, the 
other’s welfare being dearer to him than his 
own. The heart's behest is: “Live and act 
as a god — nothing less." The student who, 
through experience, has gained some know- 
ledge of the true life and of spiritual freedom, 
cannot submit to slavery or delusion in any 
form either for himself or for his other selves; 
nor will he consent that the dear voice of his 
friend which has given utterance to the soul 
in true and inspiring words calling forth 
joyful response in other hearts, shall here- 
after drop to a lower key. 

Н. Р. Blavatsky once quoted from a certain 
ancient Book of Rules the following: 

Before thou [the Teacher] shalt impart to thy 
disciple the holy words of Lamrin ...thou shalt 
take care that his mind is thoroughly purified and 
at peace with all, especially with his other Selves. 
Otherwise the words of Wisdom and of the good 
Law shall scatter and be picked up by the winds. 

In comment she adds: 

The "other Selves" refers to the fellow students. 
Unless the greatest harmony reigns among the 
learners но success is possible. 

Raja Yoga Comrades, scaling the same 
heights, facing the same fire, fighting the 
same foe, with the one Living Power in the 
heart, asking nothing and giving all, strike a 
new note on the sacred lvre of love and 
friendship. In human life there exists no tie 
stronger, none more divine than that which 
unites comrades such as these. M. V.H 
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Whoever in acting dedicates his actions to the Supreme Spirit and 
puts aside all selfish interest in their result is untouched by sin even 
as the leaf of the lotus is unaffected by the waters.— Bhagavad Gita 


The Higher Trust 
HE higher trust is positive, impersonal, 
and conscious — not negative, nor per- 
sonal, nor blind. It is a power of the 
soul, and bears to it the same relation as does 
knowledge of finite things to the mind which 
works through the brain. When this know- 
ledge passes through the brain it becomes trust, 
for to the lower mind it is this; and the in- 
fluence this finer soul-force can exert over the 
evolving character depends upon what it finds 
in the brain-mind, and with what it has there 
to mingle itself. 
Dogmatic theology and dogmatic science 
have put such obstructions in the way of soul- 


jsvara is spirit, untouched by troubles, works, 
fruits of works, or desires. 

in Isvara becomes infinite that omniscience which 
in man exists but as a germ. 

The soul is the Perceiver; is assuredly vision 
itself pure and simple; unmodified; and looks di- 
rectly upon ideas. 

For the sake of the soul alone, the Universe 
exists. 

The mind is not self-illuminative, because it is 
an instrument of the soul, is colored and modified 
by experiences and objects and is cognized by the 
soul. 

When the understanding and the soul are united, 


then seif-knowledge results. 
— Yoga Apborisms of Patanjali 


light that the real meaning of trust and faith 
has been lost. It is a travesty of the real 
thing to call it blind, for blind faith will never 
lead anyone into the light, but will keep one 
wandering in darkness. The ideal of negative 
quiescence which has been held up by some 
degenerate religions makes one who has the 
least idea to what it opens the door, shudder 
with horror. Man has to progress by his ef- 
forts. There is no power standing above him 
to do all his work for him, to lead him along 


blindfolded, nor can he expect anyone to pro- 
tect him from evil, while he sits down to take 
a short-lived, ignorant enjoyment. This is 
surely not the meaning of the Higher Trust; 
and any religion which inculcates this brands 
itself as having no interest in the saving of 
souls, but a very active interest in confusing 
and confounding them. 

The real trust is a most positive quality. It 
implies an absolute belief in the Higher Law ; 
a wish that this should prevail; a determina- 
tion to work with it, and not impede it, and a 
conviction that if this is done (no matter what 
the seeming may be) all will be, must be, well. 
Therefore there can be no anxiety about re- 
sults, for the results are already established in 
the act. 

Anything less than this is iSnporeing with 
evil, and there comes anxiety regarding re- 

‚ sults. It means that the one who feels this is 
~holding on to something in his nature which is 
personal and selfish. The soul knows under 
these conditions that the results cannot be 
perfect, and so comes anxiety. The Higher 
Law can work to perfection only when it is 
unimpeded. Even a little thread of evil can 
annul its work, just as a tiny grain of sand can 
arrest the movement of a mighty machine. 
And it would be absurd to trust in perfect re- 
sults when the conditions for perfection have 
not been fulfilled. Yet the Higher Law сап 
be trusted to adjust what is wrong in its own 
way. And therefore, one who truly desires to 
work with it, cannot be anxious as to results. 

But the conception that the Higher Law is 
one thing, and we quite another, is wrong. 
The Higher Law is the expression of the 
Will of the Absolute, and we, being a part of 
this, are, in essence, a part of the Higher Law. 
A Law cannot work on nothing. It must have 
instruments. And so far as we are concerned, 
it cannot work to our benefit unless we so will 
it, unless we co-operate, lend ourselves, in 
other words work with it. When we do not 
do this, it means that all down our. nature, 
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from the highest to the lowest elements, we 
have placed obstructions to the working out of 
the Divine Will And this being in us—a 
part of us— it must work, but first it must 
work to the tearing away of these obstructions. 
And as we confuse ourselves with all these 
elements, seemingly it works to the destruc- 
tion of ourselves and we have pain and suffer- 
ing. Then there is no trust, or it is weakened 
to the extent that we have placed obstructions 
and identified ourselves with them. 

He who possesses the truest trust will not lie 
back їп complaisant ease, expecting the Higher 
Law to carry on his evolution for him 
and adjust what is wrong in his en- 
vironment without trouble to himself. 
On the contrary, he will become an 
agent for its working. He will be of 
the most positive type, finely sensitive 
to its leadings and ready to follow 
them to the limit. And he will know 
it cannot do its fullest work unless he 
(who really is if in action) also does 
his utmost. 

When these conditions are filled we 
see the Higher Trust in its perfection. 
Probably this is only possible to the 
fully awakened soul, but the only way 
to become fully awakened is to awake 
— to do the best one can. 

And then are the doors opened for 
help from those Higher Powers who 
guide our evolution — as a teacher does 
a pupil— and who can only teach 
those who are willing to learn. 

But to keep the doors open and allow 
the light to pass through, it is neces- 
sary also to be positive regarding the 
obstructions. If the soul-knowledge or 
trust meets a brain full of personal 
wishes, it is as if a higher force en- 
countered a number of other forces 
pushing in different directions, and the 
resultant cannot possibly lead one in 
the straight path. If it finds a brain 
full of preconceived opinions and hold- 
ing them tenaciously, what can soul- 
knowledge do? It cannot make a mind 
grow which is determined to stay small. 

Equally, if it finds the mind impreg- 
nated with false sentiment, it is impos- 
sible for the power of discrimination 
to work. Ву constant vigilance, the 
mind must be kept clean of all these 
things, for the Higher Trust cannot 
make itself felt in a mind which is dis- 
eased, and without it, a soul is like a 
rudderless bark on the ocean of life — a help- 
less wanderer in the night of ignorance. M. 


The Chinese Wife in America 

HE Chinese Minister in America, Wu 

Ting Fang, recently addressed an im- 

mense body of his countrymen in New 
York City. Не enjoined them to combat 
gambling, opium-smoking and the drinking of 
liquor; and he took the husbands to task for 
not having made the position of Chinese 
women in America a happier one. Said he: 


If I were to advise, I should advise you first of 
all to consider the happiness of your wives, and 
then — to obey them, for their lives should be happier 
than they have been in the past. And a good man 
will obey his wife, who is often in a better position 
than he is to see the bad effects of gambling and 
indulgence in opium. STUDENT 
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Jottings and Doings 
CALIFORNIAN daily, at the end of a 
long article describing the crimes (rob- 
bery and a series of most cruel mur- 
ders) of a certain woman whose crimes were 
recently exposed, adds: 


The pastime of murder did not interfere with Mrs. 
Gunness’ religious duty. When she had completed 
a butchery she would wash her hands, dress herself 
neatly, have the horse hitched and drive with her 
daughter of a Sunday morning to the Methodist 
church in La Porte, where she was a member in 
good and regular standing. She did not go every 
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Sunday, but in so far as her fellow members could 
see, she was present at divine worship as often as 
the weather and her duties as the mistress of a 
sixty-acre farm would permit. 

Her voice, deep and rather pleasant, and as be- 
came a: woman of her large, powerful build, swelled 
above the other voices in the joyous songs of praise. 
Her face was benevolence itself. The pastor ad- 
mired her as a woman of courage and determina- 
tion; she was looked up to and respected by every 
member of the congregation. 


We need something besides dogmatic theo- 
logy if the world is ever to be saved, or hu- 
manity protected — evidently. ^ Hypocrites, 
knaves and vampires stalk abroad in every 
community and not until their paths are liter- 
ally strewn with victims does this or that com- 
munity wake up. How long would the car- 
eers of such creatures as these last, think you, 


if people knew Auman nature as well as they 
know their Kant or their Gray or their “ Lives 
of the Saints "? 

But human nature is a book that is being 
deciphered at last for the world's reading. It 
is the great study of the true Theosophist — 
this mystery that expresses itself in word, in 
look, in deed, and whose glyph is written 
plain as day upon the human face, in the voice, 
in the very turn of hand or of eyelid, in that 
indefinable something beneath all this which 
attracts or repels, mystifies or throws off guard 
— and only the Theosophist can read this 
glyph. But by “ Theosophist” we do 
not mean any or every one who may 
happen to know a little Sanskrit or who 
can swell his chest out and talk by the 
hour about “ Theosophical ethics." 
There have been such, whose influence, 
fortunately, is as limited as their brains 
are empty. We mean a true student of 
Raja Yoga, one who has disciplined his 
life into purity and strength and has 
actually reached a point of knowledge 
and a capacity for impersonal service. 
“The wise," says the Zohar, “сап 
read the mysteries in the human face." 
Unless the wisdom of the wise is at 
least brought within reach of a part of 
humanity, wedged as it is like some 
poor floundering thing between the twin 
destructive forces of its ignorance and 
its desires, what hope is there? Occur- 
rences such as this are a severe indict- 
ment of those who claim to be qualified 
as leaders and teachers of human kind. 
Should not the shepherd be wiser — at 
least on the lines where he claims wis- 
dom — than his flock? STUDENT 


THE very essence of Rája Yoga may 
be felt between the lines of the follow- 
ing little extract from a letter written 
in the early days by Mrs. Garfield to 
her husband, our martyred President. 
(Italics mine) STUDENT 


I am glad to tel you that out of the 
toil and disappointment of the summer just 
ended I have risen up to a victory; that 
silence of thought since you have been away 
has won for my spirit a triumph. I read 
something like this the other day: “There 
is no healthy thought without labor and 
thought makes the labor happy." . 

Perhaps this is the way I have been able 
to climb up higher. It came to me one morn- 
ing when I was making bread. I said to my- 
self. “ Неге I am compelled by an inevitable 
circumstance to make our bread this summer. Why 
not consider it a pleasant occupation and make it 
so by trying to see what perfect bread I can make?” 
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It seemed like an inspiration and the whole of 
life grew brighter. The very sunshine seemed to 
be flowing down through my spirit into the white 
loaves and now I believe my table is furnished with 
better bread than ever before, and this truth, old 
as creation, seems just now to have become fully 
mine: That I need not be the shrinking slave of 
toil, but its regal master. . .. . 

Now I wonder if right here does not lie the 
"terrible wrong," or at least some of it, of which 
the woman suffragists complain. 'The wrongly edu- 
cated woman thinks her duties a disgrace and frets 
under them or shirks them if she can. 

She sees man triumphantly pursuing his vocations 
and thinks it is the kind of work he does which 
makes him grand and regnant, whereas it is not the 
kind of work he does but the way in which he does it. 


Midsummer Night 
NE might still dream in sun-warm mid- 
summer-time, when all the world is 
full of beauty. The hum of bees, the 
rustle of leaves, the fragrance of a thousand 
flowers are bridges to the dreamland world. 

I saw nothing strange — just flowers and 
trees, grass and bees, butterflies, birds and 
beetles; and I could hear only a little brook 
laughing and giggling as it jumped the rocks. 

Only the brook! The brook was alive! 
Nymphs were at play; quick as lightning their 
shimmering forms dashed over the rocks, hid 
behind them, out again, playfully throwing 
armíuls of glittering beads high in the air, 

“Catch us quick, sunbeam fay! 

We know the trick to hide away. 

You’re waiting to catch us on top of the rocks; 
Just try! 

We throw diamonds and pearls on your golden locks, 
And fly!” 


Voices came now from flowers, trees, air, 
water, — eyerywhere surprised exclamations! 

“A human! A human!" “Is it of those 
ме. аге waiting for?" “Hie! Hie! Bring 
hither the testing-stool! " 

As I listened and wondered, an elf stood 
before me, saying with a deep bow: “ Mortal 
Highness! What kind of wings are you ac- 
customed to use?” 

I felt ashamed to confess the truth, still 
answered frankly: “I have never in my life 
had any wings.” At this he instantly sped 
away, and I heard the elves and fays chatter 
nearby, like birds in the early morning. 

“Tt has no wings!” “ What has it done to 
be doomed wingless?” “ Тһе creeper must 
be harmless, let us use it for our sport!” 

“No, no! Be cautious! Some of them 
are said to be very powerful.” 

“Ts that why they cannot have their wings ?" 
* Have they done something to offend Queen 
Nature? How terrible then is their fate!" 

“Ignorant elves! what are you now speak- 
ing of?" said a sweet fairy voice. “ The hu- 
mans have wings, swifter than any one of you 
can ever hope to get." 

* But this one told us that it never had any." 

“This one is, perchance, of the blind, com- 
mon kind. They live in houses called bodies, 
which the air, water, fire and earth fairies 
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you may, before our judges, 
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help them to build. From being blind, they 
believe that they themselves are the houses; 
just as if Fairy Bluebell here were to think of 
herself as being the flower which she is using 
as a dwelling." 

“ How very funny!" and the air got so full 
of fairy laughter, in all different colors, that 
it dazzled my eyes. But I was too interested 
in the conversation to feel offended at being 


laughed at, and strained myself to lose no word. 


"'The mortal really meant that it had no 
wings to its house," explained the wise fairy, 
and again the air was filled with rippling 
laughter. “Is this the kind of human which 
all fairyland is waiting for?" questioned a 
mocking voice. 

I tried to hear the answer, but glancing off, 
I saw that I was surrounded by curious elves. 
All their features were insignificant, except 
enormous ears, large as half their body; they 
all stood with necks stretched and mouths 
open, as if ready to swallow every word. I 
felt disgusted, but could not turn my eyes 
away; and as І looked their ears grew smaller, 
while the one eye which they had, grew so 
big that it covered the whole face, and every 
eye stared at me. 

I felt uncomfortable and wished to be free 
from them, but did not know how, and they 
started to chase each other around the place 
where I sat until my head spun round. Oh! I 
had lost my chance to hear more about the 
“humans whom all fairyland was waiting for." 

Marching on came a solemn procession of 
gnomes, bearing a strange-looking seat, and 
my tormentors disappeared. I was motioned 
to take the seat and heard a voice say: “ Call 
the tribe and let the judges take their places.” 

Opposite my place appeared twelve judges, 
seated on red tulips. They all scanned me 
with gravest dignity. One, with a great docu- 
ment before him, rose from his seat and spoke: 

“ Mortal," said he, “it is the custom in our 
land, whenever one of your kind appears 
among us, to have him seated on that magic 
testing-stool on which you are now sitting. 
We will now call before you the tribe of fair- 
ies, elves, and sprites belonging to you, that 
exhibit vour 
power in the following points: 

What kind of fairies are you keeping in 
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your service? What elves do your bidding? 

How are they being trained? 

What use are you making of their services? 

If you succeed, according to our law, a 
festival of great rejoicing is held throughout 
fairyland.” 

I wondered what was the reason for all 
this, and would have asked the judge had he 
not looked so stern. Now he gravely waved 
his wand and instantly appeared a great crowd 
of fairies in all shapes and colors. Some were 
light and beautiful, some dark and ugly; 
many were misshapen, some came limping on 
crutches, creeping, running, or rolling, others 
flying on beautiful wings. A great many had 
only big mouths in their faces, and kept chat- 
tering all the time, others had only ears or 
eyes, some had body only and no head, some 
came rolling with all head and no body. 

Imagine my feeling when they all crowded 
around me in the most familiar way. I 
wished to select the beautiful white ones, who 
were waiting patiently in the background, and 
have them help me to drive the ugly ones 
away; alas! I could not make my voice heard 
above the noise of the others. 

“You want to play with that elf in the 
gilded coat; he is doing tricks,” one imp said 
to me. I really did not want to play then, 
but what could I do? They all crowded to- 
gether and started the game, and before I 
knew I was right in it. 

" Now you want to read this funny book," 
another one said, and he started to read and 
laugh; I could do nothing but listen, until 
some one else whispered: “Throw the book 
away! Your life is sad. You are all alone, 
with no friends to love you." "Tears trickled 
down his hollow cheeks; I felt very sad, 
and what could I do but cry too! | 

“You are tired. You want us to dance and 
sing to you,” said the next one. They all 
commenced to dance in the wildest disorder, 
tumbling over each other; they sang each a 
different song at the same time, until my head 
whirled. I did not want to have them do it, 
but how could I get them to stop — there were 
so many of them! 

An ugly imp, with a long nose dragging on 
the ground, came and said: “You want to 
say something bad about your neighbors; they 


will never know, and others will see how much 
better you are than they.” He started to tatk, 
and his lips dropped poison,— but then I 
screamed out; “No, I do not want that! I 
do not want it! Away!" Instantly the ugly 
imp disappeared, and a white beautiful fairy 
stood by my side. I felt safe and happy when 
I clung to her; she called her companions and 
said to me: “ You are strong and mighty, you 
can command those others at will. They will 
then become fairies like us and serve you. 
Now, do not look at them whatever happens." 

“Yes!” I heard a voice say, “you can 
command us easily. Look at us!" I did not 
mean to disobey the advice of the white fairy, 
but thought it would not do any harm to look 
a little, sideways. There they stood in fine 
orderly rows, looking very submissive. Woe 
to me! Before I knew it I was again snr- 
rounded. 

A signal was heard, and they all disappeared. 
‘The trial was ended; I saw the twelve judges 
on the seats looking at me with grave sad eyes. 

АП was silence about. How I wished to 
have the white fairies with me! How truly 
I would follow their advice now! But they 
were nowhere to be seen. I was too timorous 
to call them, after my weak yielding to their 
enemies. Would they ever trust me again? 

'The judges still looked at me with sad eyes. 
Their eyes haunted me. Why need they be 
sorry over my failure? Now a soft solemn 
song reached my ears from somewhere: 

“ Fairies’ beauty spoiled by you! 
Tears are mixed with pearly dew. 
Human, hear us! 
Sweetest music, purest joys, 
Mixed. with. discord, drowned.in noise. 
Human, hear us! 
Smiling Hope, our dearest fay, 
From you is fleeing far away. 
Human, hear us! 

You, who through the ages long, 
Learned to judge of right and wrong, 
Human, hear us! 

You alone can make them light, 
Mighty judge of wrong and right! 
Human, hear us!" 


The song died away in the distance, and 
I arose and followed. “I hear you! I hear 
you!" I cried. “ О, what shall I do?" Again 
a song, but clearer and sweeter than before: 


* Wingéd soul, who light and fleet 
Sees regions we may never greet! 
When from blessed heights again 
You return, O, let us then 
Fly your errands! Fly and give 
God-send-gifts to- all that live. 
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Where your blinded brothers sigh 

Let us speed, their tears to dry! 

We'l bring your thoughts of peace and light, 
'To hearts that bleed in weary fight. 

Where the evil wishes breed, 

Or the black-elves sow their seed; 

Love and truth, at your command 

We will plant with fairy hand." 


Farther and farther the song had led me; 
my heart was filled with longing to help all 
the people on earth and all living beings, and 
I called: * White fairies all! I need you! I 
need you!” 

In the next moment I was surrounded by 
beautiful fays, whose star-eyes shone with 
kindness. Over their foreheads each had a 
burning light. One said, taking my hand: 

* Come! You are permitted to see the work 
of the fairies, who obey the highest humans. 
When you return to your house we shall be 
with you, if you still desire our services." 

“T shall always want you,” I said. 

* Yes, as long as you do not listen to our 
enemies," she .answered. 

* Not one of them is here!" I observed in 
surprise. 

“The air is too pure for them to live in. 
There are no thoughts of selfishness, hate or 
fear in it, and without those the evil fairies 
can not breathe." 

A great lovely meadow opened before us. 
There was busy life everywhere. Gigantic 
trees stretched their strong branches far out, 
and little flowers grew at their feet. From 
one of the trées came strains of sweetest 
music; at the root sat a beautiful nymph, 
spinning to the rhythm of a song: 

* Spin, spin silken strands, 
Weave’ е ‘cloth with fairy hands. 
Sun and moon and star-beams spin, 
To wrap a baby human in.” 


Elves, nymphs and fays from wood, sea, 
mountain, and air; the dryads of the trees; 
the naiads of springs and brooks; all brought 
their gifts to the nymph, to spin for the baby 
human’s wrapping. Then came other fairies, 
more beautiful than the rest, showing that 
they were guardians of high trusts. Said one: 

* Music and story 
Bring I along. 
Forefather's glory 
In saga and song." 

Another one: 

* Here his every noble thought, 
Preserved and wrought 
Secure in seeds; 
'To sprout and grow in noble deeds." 


The next one: 
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“ Here is love which he bore 
For his brothers of yore. 
Weave it in! Weave in all if you can. 
He will live as a blessing to man." 


Thus gift after gift was brought; and the 
nymph spun and spun to the rhythm of song 
and music. 

There was busy life everywhere. Some 
fairies put honey-drops in the flowers for the 
bees; others distilled the dew for the next 
night; some were instructing the birds in 
building nests. "There were some fastening 
the frail tendrils of an unsupported vine to 
the branches of a tree, while many were build- 
ing flowers; there was a tiny fay living in 
each one. Here a faithful horse was feeding 
on the grass; the kind fairies were all about 
him. What do I hear? Children at play! 

A signal brought a host of fairies to where 
a chief among them sat waiting their reports. 

"Is everything ready for the Midsummer 
festival, as our king has ordered?" he asked. 

* My last leaf is finished," said the dryad 
of the oak. 

“My fruit is ready for the sun-fays to 
ripen," said the dryad of the apple-tree. 

“ My flowers are long completed, and the 
seeds ready to ripen," said the fairy of the 
wild rose. “ My helpers, the bumblebees, have 
been carrying the pollen from flower to flower, 
and all is ready." 

When all had reported, said the chief: 
“All well! The season's work is ended. Let 
the joy tones ring in every hidden nook! 
Hail to the Sun! Hail to the King, high in 
his power!" 

“ Still! First may we fulfil our customary 
duty, at- the. king’s command.” A number of 
shining fays were: instantly at his side. 

* Go, as is your wont to the world of mor- 
tals! Touch their lips with fairy finger, that 
each may receive the blessing of silence. The 
righteous who feel the touch, obey; their 
hearts are made happy, for their eyes see 
nature's secrets." 

A song was heard as the fairies sped on 
their mission: 

* Silence! O, Silence! Strong is thy power! 
Gentle thy reign. O, be with us again! 
Silence! Sweet Silence! Now is thy hour! 

O, put of thy balm in the heart-life of men!" 


A silence fell over fairyland; a silence full of 
sweetest fragrance and softest colors. А sig- 
nal! The Midsummer festival was beginning. 

All too soon the hum of bees, the rustle of 
leaves reached my ear — I was back from the 
dreamland: world! HUMAN 
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INTERNATIONAL THEOSOPHICAL HEADQUARTERS, Point Loma, California, U. S. 


А. 


The office of the Theosophical Publishing Company is at Point Loma, California. 


It bas NO OTHER OFFICE and NO BRANCHES. 
FOREIGN AGENCIES 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND — Theosophical Book Co., 18 Bartlett's Bidgs., Holborn 


Circus, LoNpow, Е. C. England 
GERMANY — J. Th. Heller, ob. Turnstrasse, 3, NÜRNBERG 


SWEDEN — Universella Broderskapets Förlag, Barnhusgatan, 10, STOCKHOLM 


HOLLAND — Louis F. Schudel, Hollandia-Drukkerij, BAARN 


AUSTRALIA — Willans & Williams, 16 Carrington St, Wynyard Sq., Svpxzv, N. S. 
CUBA — Н. S. Turner, Apartado 127; or Heredia, Baja, 10, SANTIAGO DE CUBA 


W. 


MEXICO — Samuel L. Herrera, Calle de la Independencia, 55 altos, Vera Cruz, V. C. 


ADDRESS BY KATHERINE TiNGLEY at San Diego Opera House, March, 1902 _ - -$ 5 
Aw Аррклі, TO Рові1с Conscience: an Address delivered by Katherine Tingley at 
Isis Theater, San Diego, July 22, 1906. Published by the Woman's Theosophical 
Propaganda League, Point ma - - > - - - - .05 
ASTRAL Intoxication, and Other Papers (W. О. Judge) - . - - - .03 
Bracavap GITÀ (revised by W. Q. Judge). e pearl of the Scriptures of the East. 
American edition; pocket size; morocco, gilt edges - - - - 1.00 
CONCENTRATION, CULTURE oF (W. Judge) - - - - - - IS 
DrvaACHAN; or the Heavenworld (Н. Coryn) - - - - - - 05 
Еснокѕ FROM THE ORIENT; a broad Outline of Theosophical Doctrines, Written for 
iw newspaper reading public. (W. Q. Judge) m. 8vo, cloth - - - D 
aper - - - - - - - - - - - 
Epitome or THeosopuicaL TEACHINGS, An (W. Q. Judge); 40 Pages - - 45 
FREEMASONRY AND JESUITRY, The Pith and Marrow of the Closing and Coming Century 
and Related Position of, (Rameses) - - - - - - - 15 
8 copies for $1.00; per hundred, $10.00 
KATHERINE TiNcLEv, Humanity’s Friend; A Vistt to KATHERINE TiNGLEY (by John 
Hubert Greusel); А Stupy or КАЈА Yoca at Pornt Loma (Reprint from 
the San Francisco Chronicle, Jan. 6, 1907). The above three comprised in a 
amphlet of 50 pages, published by the Woman's Theosophical Propaganda 
ague, Point Loma - - - - - - - - - 15 
Hypnotism: Hypnotism, by W. Q. Judge (Reprint from The Path, vol. viii, p. 335) — 
Why Does Katherine Tingley Oppose notism? by a Student (Reprint from 
New Century Pata, Oct. 28, 1906) — EVils of Hypnotism, by Lydia Ross, м.о. .15 
{sts UmwvzILED, by Н. P. Blavatsky. 2 vols, royal 8vo, about 1500 pages; cloth; with 
portrait of the author. Point Loma Edition, with a preface. Postpaid - 7.00 
Key To Turosopxy, Tue, by Н. Р. Blavatsky. Point Loma Edition, with Glossary 
and exbaustive Index. Portraits of Н. P. Blavatsky and W. Q. Judge. 8vo, 
cloth, 400 pages. Postpaid. - . E . E - - - 2.25 
Lire AT PorwT Loma, THE: me Notes p Katherine Tingley. (Reprinted from the 
Los Angeles Saturday Post, December, 1902) - - - . > .15 
Liıcur ow tHE Ратн (M. C.), with Comments, and a short chapter on Karma. Author- 
itative rules for treading the path of a higher life. Point Loma Edition, pocket 
size edition of this classic, leather - - - Qc E > 75 
Embossed paper - - - - - - : s . - 25 
MYSTERIES ОР THE Heart DocTRINE, THE. Prepared by Katherine Tingley and her 
upils Square буо, cloth . . . - - - - А 2-00 
арег - - - - - - - - - - - 1. 
A Serres or 8 PAMPHLETS, comprising the Different Articles in above, paper, each .25 
Nicutmarg Takes (Н. P. Blavatsky) Illustrated by R. Machell. A collection of the 
weirdest tales ever written down. Cloth - - - - - . 90 
арет - - - - - - - - - - * d. 
Secret Docrring, Тнк. The Synthesis of Science, Religion, and Philosophy, by 
H. P. Blavatsky. Point Loma Edition; with Index. wo vols., royal 8vo, 
about 1500 pages; cloth. Postage prepaid  - . . - - - 10.00 
To be reprinted from the original edition of 1888, as issued by Н. P. Blavatsky 
SOME or THE ERRORS OFP CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. Criticism by H.P.Blavatsky and W.O- Judge .15 
Уогси or THE SILENCE, THE. (For the daily use of disciples) Translated and 
annotated by H. P. Blavatsky. Pocket size, leather - - - + .75 
Үосл APHORISMS (translated by W. Q. Judge), pocket size, leather . . + .75 
GREEK SYMPOSIA, аз performed by students of the Isis League of Music and 
Drama, under direction of Katherine Tingley. (Fully protected by coypyright.) 
1 Tre Wispom or HYPATIA - - - - - - - - .15 
2 A Рвомтзѕе - . E - E - - - е 3 - 15 
NEW CENTURY SERIES, Tue Pits ann Marrow or Some SACRED WRITINGS. 
Ten Pamphlets, issued serially; Scripts, each - - - $ ê - .25 
Subscription - » Ы = - - - - - - 1.50 
Already published: . 
Script 1 — Contents: The Relation of Universal Brotherhood to Christianity — 
No Man can Serve Two Masters — In this Place is a Greater Thin 
Script 2— Contents: A Vision of Judgment — The Great Victory — Co-Heirs with 
Christ — The “Woes” of the Prophets — Fragment: from Bhagavad Gita — 
Jesus the Man А ah ng 
Script 3— Contents: Lesson of Israel's History — Man's Divinity and Perfecti- 
bility — The Man Born Blind — The Everlasting Covenant — Burden of the Lord 
Script 4 — Contents: Reincarnation in the Bible — The Money-Changers in the 
Temple — The Mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven — The Heart Doctrine — 
The Temple of God . . К i 
Script 5 — Contents: Egypt and Prehistoric America — Theoretical and Practical 
Theosophy — Death, One of the Crowning Victories of Human Life — Reliance 
on the Law — Led by the Spirit of Go : 
Script 6 — Contents: Education Through Illusion to Truth — Astronomy in the 
Light of Ancient Wisdom — Occultism and Magic — Resurrection 
Script 7 — Contents: Theosophy and Islam. a word concerning Sufism — 
Archaeology in the Light of Theosophy — Man, a Spiritual Builder 
Scrirr 8 — Contents: The Sun of Righteousness — Cant about the Classics 
OCCULTISM, STUDIES IN (H. P. Blavatsky). Pocket size, 6 vols., cl., per set 1.50 
Vor. 1 Practical Occultism. Occultism vs. the Occult Arts. The Blessing of Publicity .35 
Vor. 2 Hypnotism. Black Magic in Science. Signs of the Times - - - .35 
Vor. 3 Psychic and Noetic Action - - - - - ә - .85 
Vor. 4 Kosmic Mind. Dual Aspect of Wisdom - - - - - .35 
VoL. 5 Esoteric Character of the Gospels - - - > à - 138 
Vor. 6 Astral Bodies; Constitution of the Inner Man - - - - .35 
‘THEOSOPHICAL MANUALS, Elementary Handbooks for Students. 
Bound in cloth, 16mo, price, each - - . E - .35 
No. 1 ELEMENTARY THEOSOPHY No. 13 THE FLAME AND THE CLAY 
No. 2 Tre Seven PRINCIPLES OF МАН No. 14 On Сор AND PRAYER 
No. 3 KARMA No. 15 ТнвоѕоРНнү: Тнк  MotHER ОР 
No. 4 REINCARNATION RELIGIONS 
No. 5 МАМ AFTER DEATH No. 16 From Crypt то Pronaos; an Essay 
No. 6 KAMALOKA AND DEVACHAN on the Rise and Fall of Dogma 
No. 8 Tre Doctrine or CYCLES No. 17. EaRTH: Its Parentage, its Rounds 
No. 9 PsvcHisM, GHOSTOLOGY AND THE and its Races 
ASTRAL PLANE No. 18 Sons oF THE FiREMIST: a Study 


No. 10 THe AsTzaL Licht of Man 

No. 11 PsvcHoxMETRY, CLAIRVOYANCE, AND 
THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE 

No. 12 THE ANGEL AND THE DEMON 


(2 vols., 35¢ each) No. 


THE PATH SERIES. Specially adapted for inquirers in Theosophy. 
Already published: 
No. 1 THE PURPOSE or THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
No. 2 TueosopHy GENERALLY STATED (W. О. Tudge) - - - - 
Reprinted from Official Report, World's Parliament of Religions, Chicago, 1893 


In Preparation. 


7 TEACHERS AND THEIR DISCIPLES 


.05 
.05 


No. 3 Mistarip Mysteries (Herbert Согуп, м.р.) - . . . . 
No. 4 THEosopHY AND ITS COUNTERFEITS - 
Thirty copies of above Path Series, $1.00; 


MISCELLANEOUS. Souvenir Postat Carns or LoMALAND. Two for Sc. 


pos lc. extra; 50 copies, postpaid, $1.00; 100 copies, postpaid, $1.50 
LoMALAND. Е Album of Views and Quotations; 104x133 in. stage 6¢ extra) 
RzrxopUcTioNs оғ Famous Paintincs sy R. MacHELL. The Path — Parsifal — 

The Prodigal — The Bard — The Light of the Coming Day —'Twiszt Priest 
-and Profligate — The Hour .of Despair — The Dweller on the Threshold. 

Size of photographs, 8x 6 in., approximate. Price, unmounted, 50c; mounted 
PatH MAGAZINE, THE — Vol. ix (/94795), Vol x ('95-6), each - - - 
РАТН Macazinz, THE — Index to Vola. І to viri; cloth E - - - 
Pata MAGAZINE, THE — Back numbers; each - 
SEARCHLIGHT, No. 6 — Full Report of Great Debate on 


one hundred copies, $3.00 


Theosophy and Christianity 


held at Fisher Opera House, San Diego, Cal., tember and October, 1901. 
72 pages. Special number jssued to the public PM E - . - 


SrazcHLIGHT, No. 7 - - : E а » + : + i 
SEARCHLIGHT, Vol rx, No. 1 - ч - 


UniveRsAL BROTHERHOOD MAGAZINE н К d 
UxivexsAL BRoTHERHOOD PATH. Back numbers, each - х z i 
Vols. xii: (1898-99), xiv (99-1900), xv (1900-01), хуг (1901-02), each - 
E LOTUS GROUP LITERATURE 


Introduced under the direction of Katherine Tingley 
1 Tue Lirrre BuiLDERS, and their Voyage to Капрі (К. М.) - 
ion qar Сомтно or THE Кине (Machell).: cloth, gilt edges - - 
vs Sonc Book. ifty original songs with copyrighted music; boards 
Lorus Sonc — “ The Sun Temple," with musie” н - К" - 


FRENCH 
TufosoPHiE ELÉMENTAIRE - . - . - * T Я z 
Les Mystères ок LA DocTRINE pu Cœur (17° Section) - . - . - 
SPANISH 


Ecos ркі. Oriente (W. Q. Judge) - . - - - - - 
EPÍTOME DE LAS ENSERANZAS TEosóricas (W. Q. Judge). 40 páginas - - 
La TzosoríA EXPLICADA - - . - - - - - - 
ТЕОВОРЇА v sus FALSIFICACIONES. Para uso de investigadores - - 
30 copies $1.00; 100 copies $3.00 
La Vipa Ен Point Loma (Notas por Katherine Tingley) - - - - 
Luz Ен Е. SENpERo (M. С.); con Comentarios; paper - - - - 
Resefia v Perspectiva DEL MoviMIENTO TEosórico (in preparation) - - 
Order above from the Theosophical Publishing Company, Point Loma, California. 
The following in other languages may be procured by writing direct to 
the respective Foreign Agencies (see first column) for Book list and prices. 


GERMAN 
AN IHREN FRÜCHTEN SOLLT IHR SIE ERKENNEN — WER 15Т EIN THEOSOPH? — Was 
THEOSOPHIE ÜBER MANCHE PUNKTE LEHRT UND WAS SIE WEDER LEHRT NOCH BILLIGT 
Das Lesen zu Point Loma (Katherine Tingley). Schöne Illustrationen. (Recommended) 
Dig Bmnacavap СЇТА (nach der englischen Ausgabe von William О. Judge). 
Dig WISSENSCHAFT DES LEBENS UND DIE KUNST ZU LEBEN 
EcHos AUS рем Orient (won William Q. Judge) 
Stupren Oper viz BHacavap Gita (William б. Judge). 
TREOSOPHIE ERKLÄRT 
RÜCKBLICK UND AUSBLICK AUF DIE THEOSOPHISCHE BEWEGUNG 
WAHRHEIT IST MÄCHTIG UND MUSS OBSIECEN! 
POSTKARTEN MIT ANSICHTEN VON PoiNT LOMA 


DUTCH 
Diz Bnacavap С!тА: Het Boek van Medi with Glossary. Bound in morocco or paper 
Dx Oceaan рев THEosoPHiE (door William Q. Judge) 


De MYSTERIEN per OupREID (door С. de Purucker) 
(Vertaling uit Ncw Century Path, overdruk van de Nieuwe Eeuw, No. 12) 
Юи Rippers vaN KEIZER ARTRUR — Een Verhaal voor Kinderen, door Ceinnyd Morus. 
DRIE OPSTELLEN over THEOSOPHIE. In verband met Vraagstukken van den Dag. 
Her Leven te Pornt Loma, Enkele Aanteekeningen door Katherine Tingley 
Н. P. Bruavatsxy EN WiLLIAM О. Jupcz, De Stichters en Leiders der Theosophische 
Beweging (Leerling). pp. 42. i 
KATHERINE TiNGLEY, DE AuTOCRAAT (De Geheimen van de Leer van het Hart) 
Ілснт op нет Pap (door M. C.) Bound in morocco or paper. 
Pit en Merc, uit sommige Heilige Geschriften, 1° Serie 
Inhoud: Theosophie en Christendom. ‘‘ Niemand kan twee heeren dienen." Iets 
Meerders dan de Tempel. Een Gezicht des Oordeels. De Mensch Jezus 
Pit Ен Merc van DE EINDIGENDE EN Komennog EEuw, en de daarmede in betrekking 
'staande positie van Vrijmetselarij ец Jeswitisme, door Rameses 
Theosophical Manuals, Series No. 1 


IN DEN VOORHOF No. 6. "“HexeL” zw “He” 


.50 


No. 2. EEN HEILIG LEERSTUK No. 7. LEERAREN EN HUN LERRLINORX 
No. 3. VERLOREN KENNIS WEERGEVONDEN Мо. UwNivERSEELE Wer 
No. 4. Een SLEUTEL тот Moperng Raade No. 9. DwAALWEGSBSN (HYPNOTISME, 
SELEN CLAIRVOYANCE, SPIRITISME) 
No. 5. Her Mysterig van DEN Doop No. 10. De 72181, рев WERELD 
SWEDISH 
Den Hemuica Läran, 2 band (Н. P. Blavatsky) 
NYCKEL TILL TEosoriEN (H. P. Blavatsk )- nder utarbetning. 
ASTRAL BERUSNING, DEVAKAN, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 
Brev, вом HYALPT MIG (William 9: Judge) 
Den CvxrrskA Lacen, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 


udge) 
DobssTRAFFET 1 TrEosorisk BELYSNING, M. M. (William Joss 
REINKARNATIONSLARAN I BIBELN, Ом KARMA, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 
STUDIER букв Вналслулр GiTÀ (William Q. Judge) 

Terosoriens Ocraw (William Q. Judge) 

VETENSKAPEN OCH TEOSOFIEN, M. Мм. (William Q. Judge) 

Ovninc т Koncentration (William Q. Ju 

HEMLIGHETERNA І HJARTATS Lära (Katherine Tingley och hennes Jarjungar) 
EN Inrervyu MED KATHERINE TiNGLEY (Greusel) ` 
KarHERINE TiNGLEY, af М. Е. №. (levnadstecknin 
ExisTENSLINJER OCH UTVECKLINGSNORMER (Oscar 
Kan ETT T. S. SAKNA MORALLAG?  (Protestmóte) 
Твоѕоғт осн KRISTENDOM, Genmile till Prof. Pfannenstill 
AsiRNS Lyus (Edwin Arnold) Raya Yoca, Ом SJÄLENS UTVECKLING 
BHacavaD СїтА, Hóngivandets bok 
Den TrosorisKa INSTITUTIONEN (Baker) 
FRIMURER! OCH JESUITVALDE (Rameses) 
Іјоѕ på VAGEN 

LorusBLAD, for barn 

Lotuss4nczox, ord och musik 


Dorpa VINKAR І DEN HEMLIGA LÄRAN, M. M. ilium A- 


) 
їз ungstróm) 


TEOSOPIENS INNEBÓRD 
'TvsrNADpENS Rost 
VisiNGSÓ (Karling) 


PERIODICALS 
INTERNATIONAL THEOSOPHICAL CHRONICLE, Illustrated. Yearly 
subscription, postpaid - - - - . - . А 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions either to the Publishers, The Theosophical 
Book Co., 18 Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn Circus, London, E. C.; or to The 
Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 
THEOSOPHIA. Yearly subscription - - А Н " " 
Issued monthly. IJwstrated. Published by Dr. G. Zander. Send all remittances 
to Universella Brodcrskanets Forlag, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm 1, Sweden; 
or to the Theosophical Publisbing Co., Point Loma, California 
UNIVERSALE BRUDERSCHAFT. Iilustrated. Yearly subscription, postpaid 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to J. Th. Heller, ob. Turnstrasse, 3, Nürnberg, 
Germany; or to tbe Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 
LOTUS;KNOPPEN. Yearly subscription, postpaid — - Е 7 
Issued monthly. Serd subscriptions to A. Goud, Peperstraat, ingang Papengang 
No. 14, Groningen, Holland; or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma 


(Dr. G. Zander och F. Kellberg) 


SKILLNADEN MELLAN TEOSOFI ОСН SPIRITISM 
STJÄRNAN, SAGO- OCH POEMSAMLINC, för barn 


1.00 


1.50 


Neither the Editors of the above publications, nor the officers of the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL Society, or of any of 41+ departments, receive salaries or other remuneration, 
АН profits arising from the business of the Theosophical Publishing Co. are devoted to Human- 


ftarian work. All who assist in this work are directly helping that cause. 


- 


THE 


MYSTERIES 
OF THE 


HEART 
DOCTRINE 


Prepared by 
KATHERINE TINGLEY 
AND HER PUPILS 


The Theosophical 
book of the 


Twentieth century 


Tells the story and the history of the 
Theosophical Movement. 

The prices are $2 in cloth and $1.25 in 
paper, which barely cover the cost, for it is 
printed апа bound, not gaudily, but with 
such carefulness and thoroughness of art 
and craft as to make it unique among 
modern edition books. 

Order now from 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
POINT LOMA, CAL. 


Isis Conservatory of Music 


OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


Personal applications and inquiries received every Saturday 
the Secretary at SAN DIEGO BRANCH 


ISIS HALL, 1120 FIFTH STREET 
between the hours of 9 л. м. and 4 р. м. Full particu. 
lars will be sent by mail upon application to 

J. H. FUSSELL, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Isis Conservatory ef Music, 
Point Loma, California 


SOME OF THE ERRORS OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 
CRITICISM 


by H. P. Blavatsky and William Q. Judge 
CONTENTS: 
“Тһе Bmpty Vessel Makes the Greatest Sound” 
A Nota of Warning 
— by Н. P. Blavatsky 
Of *' Metaphysical Healing '' 
Affirmations and Denials 
The Cure of Diseases 
Replanting Diseases for Puture Use 
—by William Q. Judge 
А MOST VALUABLE PAMPHLET. Outside of Theosophy 
there is given no adequate explanation of the healing 
that is at times accomplished, nor of its rationale, 
nor of the ultimate price that must be paid and the 
dangers connected with such practices. : 
This pamphlet ів invaluable to all students. 


Price - 15 cents 
THBOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Point Loma, Cal. 


CENTURY 


PATH volume xi 


Lomaland Photo. and Engraving Dept. 


RAJA YOGA- ACADEMY 


(UNSECTARIAN) 


FOR BOYS & GIRLS 
Address GERTRUDE VAN PELT, M. D., Direceress 


Рот Loma HoMzsTEAD - - Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


THE RAJA YOGA MESSENGER 


N illustrated Monthly for Young Folk, edited by a staff of members 
of the Senior Class of Boys and Girls of the Raja Yoga School 
THIS PERIODICAL IS A BEAUTIFUL GIFT! 
Send a Year’s Subscription to Your Young Friends 


Address Business Editor: —Masrzr&. ALBERT С. SPALDING — 
Point Loma Homesteap, Рот Loma, CALIFORNIA 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 50c : : : SINGLE COPY 5c 


dis LOMALAND 


AN ALBUM OF VIEWS AND QUOTATIONS 
VIEWS of the International Headquarters of the UniversaL BROTHERHOOD 
AND TueosopuicaL Socirty; Raja Yoga Academy, Aryan Temple, Students” 
and Children’s Homes, the Hillside and Cliffs on the shore of the Pacific, at 
one of the most beautiful spots in the World. 


QUOTATIONS from the writings ot the Three Theosophical Leaders, 
Н. P. BLavarskv, WiLLiaAM Ө. Јорсе, and Karuerine TiNcrEv, illustrating 
some of the main teachings of Theosophy, its purpose and work as a great 
redemptive power in the life of Humanity. 


A WORK OF ART— One of the most beautiful and artistic pro- 


ductions ever sent out from the Aryan Theosophical Press. 


OUT 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK PRICE, PER COPY 


. - - 50 CENTS ^ 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, POINT LOMA, 


CALIFORNIA 


INFORMATION BUREAU | The LIFE AT POINT LOMA 


ISIS STORE, 1126 Fifth Street SOME NOTES BY KATHERINE TINGLEY 


General Theosophical Literature for Sale | Reprinted from the Los Angeles Sarurdey Pom, December, 1902 
Photographs of the Everybedy should read this. Price 15 Cents 


i . THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING ` 
Raja Yoga Schools & Point Loma Scenery TASSR EOM ER K ouii 2 


Theosophical Literature in Spanish and English. 


FOR SALE AT THE 
Cuban Headquarters of the Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society 


ADDRESS 


Heredia, Baja, 10, Santiago de Cuba н. s. TURNER, Apartado 127 


WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED 
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A MAGAZINE 


devoted to 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY 


the promulgation of 


THEOSOPHY 


and 


The Study of Ancient and Modern 


(КИШИ 


ETHICS, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND ART 


ТИШИ! | 


Edited by KATHERINE TINGLEY 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

Communications for the Editor should 
be addressed to *“ KATHERINE TINGLEY, 
Editor Century Pats, Point Loma, 
California.” 

To the Business MANAGEMENT, including 
subscriptions, address the “ New Century 
Loma, California.” 


MANUSCRIPTS 
The Editor cannot undertake to return 
manuscripts; none will be considered un- 
less accompanied by the author's name and 
marked with the number of words. 


CENTURY PATH 


WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED 


NEW CENTURY CORPORATION 


Point Loma, California, U. S. A. 


Entered January llth, 1907, at Point Loma, California, as second class matter, 


SUBSCRIPTION 
By the year, postpaid, in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, & the Philippines, Four DOLLARS; 
other countries in the Postal Union, Four 
DoLLars AND Fiery CENTS, payable in 
advance; single copy, TEN CENTS. 


Edited by KATHERINE TINGLEY 


REMITTANCES 
All remittances to the New Century Cor- 
poration must be made payable to “‘ CLARE 
Tuurston, Manager,” and all remittances 
by Post-Office Money Order must be made 
payable at the Saw Digco Post-Office, 


The Editor is responsible only for views though addressed, as all other com- 
expressed in unsigned articles. andor Ao a ч Ж uii леу" munications, to Point Loma, California. 
Vol. XI Truth Light and Liberation for Discouraged Humanity No. 34 


CONTENTS 


Pages 2, 3 — EDITORIAL 

The Mystics Door 
Dangerous Experiments 
* Sensation the Gate to Heaven" !! 
Searching for Emancipation 
“Immortality through Passion" 
Nature Herself is Moral 

Lost Pages of History 

Technical Education in Japan 

А Discovery 


Page 4— TWENTIETH CENTURY PROBLEMS 
Moral Catalysts 
An Infectious Disease 
China's Filtrate from the West 


Page 5— ARCHAEOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, Erc. 
The Ruwanweli Dagoba, Anurâdhapura, Ceylon 
(illustration) 
Anurâdhapura, Ceylon 
Boundless Possibilities of Archaeology 


Page 6 — TWENTIETH CENTURY SCIENCE 
The Origin of Continents and Oceans 
Design or Chance? 


Page 7 — Nature STUDIES 
Attributing Human Motives to Animals 
The Beach at Lomaland 
A Lomaland Cliff at Low Tide (illustration) 


Pages 8, 9 — SrUDENT's PATH, ETC. 
Immortality (verse) 
The Oncoming Tide of Spiritual Life 
Virtue (verse) 
Theosophical Forum 


Page ro— THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
The Brotherhood of Races 


The Raja Yoga School at Visingsó 


Page 11— THEOSOPHICAL FORUM, Isis THEATER 
Lomaland Students at Isis Theater 
Theosophy’s Message for Those Under the 
Shadow of the Law 


Page 12 — GENERAL 
Palindromes 
Flies — Physical and Otherwise 


Page 13 — Anr, Music, LITERATURE AND DRAMA 
The New Japanese Ambassador at Washington 
Shrine at Nikko, Japan (illustration) 


Pages 14, 15 — Woman’s WORK 
Theosophy in the Home 
Light Bearers (verse) 
A Birds’ Paradise 
San Giovanni Degli Eremiti: Palermo 
(illustration) › 


Page 16 —Oun YouNc Fork 
The Study of History 
Page 17 — CHILDREN’S Hour 
The Study of History (concluded) 
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A RECENT VOLUME, one of a 
series dealing with contem- 
porary men of letters, in this 
case an Irish mystic, raises 
the whole question of the 
relation of morality to mysticism. The appear- 
ance of a school of mysticism which professes 
no relation to morals is probably a phenom- 
enon exhibited by every civilization in its 
decay. Our own times show sporadic exam- 
ples of such mystics in fair numbers, as well 
as some schools of even quite definite organ- 
ization and leadership. 

We find ourselves shut in to a little person- 
ality. The great majority of us are content; 
we do not want to burst the shell and get out 
into a greater field of knowledge and interests. 


А few are not content; they want a richer 
volume of feeling than the life of the person- 
ality can generate. To get it, some press out- 
ward into the world of men; others press 
inward into the world of feeling itself. These 
latter are the mystics. Inward, they find, is 
the door that leads into the vast inward of 
nature. By accentuating a feeling they strive 
| for wings that may carry 
them through it. They suc- 
ceed or fail according to the 
meaning they give to the 
word nature. 

The philosophy of mysticism expounded, 
though not advocated, in the volume in ques- 
tion, will have it that it makes no difference 
what feeling is thus intensified. Any will 
furnish the wings for the passage through the 
door into the spacious field beyond. 


The Mystic's 
Door 


Dangerous 
Experiments 


From it [this philosophy] comes also the doctrine 
... that man should abandon himself without re- 
straint to the passion that rules in his breast. And 
this doctrine is justified by the conception of the 
soul as an entity distinct from the body, and in- 
capable of being soiled by the sins of the body. 
Morality is a practical matter, based upon the small 
prudences that make for the body's well-being. With 
this the soul has no concern. On the contrary it 
is on the wings of intense and unmixed passions, 
as well as in meditation and trance, that the soul 
escapes into an immortal state of pure being. Man, 
then, should follow the devices of his heart, good 
or evil, as the chance may be, with the wings of 
the wind; for spiritual happiness 
overtakes those alike who have 
sought it in asceticism, or aband- 
onment to desire, “even in the 
Holy Sepulcher, or in the wine- 
vat." 


* Sensation 
the Gate 
to Heaven"?!! 


The soul, we are told correctly enough, is 
an entity distinct from the body. Yet though 
thus distinct, and finding its highest joy in 
an escape from the bodily prison we also learn 
that in utterly merging itself їл some bodily 


passion— even the “ wine-vat "— lies the path 
to this very joy of freedom! Through the 
“sins of the body” it achieves “ spiritual 
happiness," escapes "into an immortal state 
of pure being." 

An immortal state! Merge yourself in the 
passionate enjoyment of the “ wine-vat," and 
you will presently crystallize into a glorious 
and immortal wine-vattishness, which is also 
a state of pure being! It is the relation of 
this mysticism to insanity, as much as to mor- 
ality, that the author should have discussed. 

‘Mysticism is right in teaching that our 
moods are the limited expression of vaster 
antetypes in nature. It 


© š holds to a belief in one great 


mind, one great memory, the 
for mind and memory of nature 
Emancipation herself. Of this great mind and 


memory our minds and memories 
are a part, sometimes separated from it, sometimes 
passing over into it and bearing away treasures of 
eternal wisdom. This great mind is, first of all, 
the dwelling-place of the immortal moods, those 
“disembodied powers whose footsteps over our 
hearts we call emotions,” the gods of an earlier, 
the angels of a later, dispensation, and the real 
rulers of the world. 


There is no use in doing much dissection of 
that. The “moods” of nature, are only im- 
mortal if they become men and as such win 
self-consciousness and the power of self- 
guidance. Until then they are but the serv- 
ants of, and within, immortal and Divine 
Nature, of whose final purposes they know 
nothing. It is only man, if he will, not they, 
that can know the universal mother. Some of 
these forces build for her; some destroy. But 
this mad philosophy, in teaching an alliance 
with them, draws no distinction. We need 
: make no selection of mood ; 


“Immortality апу passion will do. We can 
through find immortality by attracting 
Passion " to ourselves the forces that 


destroy, that break downward 
into elements, just as well as bv their op- 
posites ! 

The confusion lies in the word nature. 
They use it for the conscious forces of 
nature, represented in us by emotions and 
passions. But by the same word the real 
mystic means the ultimate source, to be reached 
and known only by the destruction of all 
passion, the mergence of passion in сот- 
passion. For Divine Nature can only be 
reached by furtherance of her purposes in 
thought and wish and act. That mystic who 
loses hold for a moment of the “small 
prudences " of morality, who leaves the nar- 
row path of restraint and self-rule, who neg- 
lects the dictates of universal ethics, has taken 
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a destroyer for his mate, a destroyer of body 
and mind. The path to escape is not one of 
the passions of that from which escape is 
desired. Body cannot be transcended by 
nieans of itself. Immortality cannot be reached 

by the help of the mortal: 


Nature the more than human by 
Herself is resolution into, by return to, 
Moral the sub-human and less than 


human. It was not for no- 
thing, not for “ vulgar consumption only ” that 
all the world teachers began and finished with 
ethical precepts. The soul, truly, is not the 
body, but she has the body in charge. She 
demonstrates and achieves her distinction, not 
by yielding to it but by ruling it. If, instead, 
she encourages some one of its passional 
impulses, she has opened the door to the entry 
Of a destroyer rather than to her own exit. 
She has elected to have her consciousness in 
that pulsation, and when the hour of exhaus- 
tion comes she finds herself still tied where 
she tied herself. 

There are examples all around us of mystics 
who took this path. At the end of it wait the 
demons of suicide, insanity, morphinism and 
nameless debauchery. Н. CORYN, M.R.C.s. 


Lost Pages of History 

HE archaeology of Central Asia, some 

account of which is given in Records of 

the Past (quoted below), is proving that 
even in the Old World have been vast and 
complete civilizations in recent times, of which 
the pages of our history books are quite in- 
nocent. The great number of different lan- 
guages spoken, some of them new, is surpris- 
ing. It is also remarkable how the most 
divergent races and nations mingled. As 
usual we find that the traditions and records 
have not exaggerated but understated the 
facts. All this shows what a meager basis 
our knowledge of “history” is on which to 
dogmatize about the human race. 

At Turfan, in Central Asia, about 200 
miles north of Lop-Nor, lies a basin whose 
floor is below sea-level, while the surrounding 
mountains tower to heights of over 12,000 
feet. Almost no rain falls, but mountain 
streams support some 50,000 souls. The for- 
mer density of the population is attested by 
the number of ruins, mostly composed of 
adobe brick. Kara Khoja, the chief ruin, is 
surrounded by a thick adobe wall about 60 
feet high and 2000 feet square. Outside 
Kara Khoja are numerous similar ruins. 
There are also several monasteries composed 
of a great number of rooms, many of which 
are excavated in the banks of the streams. 

From Turfan, Kucha, and one or two less 
important regions, explorers brought to Ger- 
many over 230 cases filled with all manner 
of materials illustrating the ancient life of 
the Iranian and Turki people of Central Asia. 
In Turfan, unlike Russian 'Turkestan and 
the Lop basin, no evidences of extreme an- 
tiquity have as yet come to light. But manu- 
scripts in a great variety of languages have 
been found, which afford “remarkable evi- 
dence as to the spread of artistic and religious 
ideas from India and Western Asia, through 
Chinese Turkestan to the Far East.” 


Most of the manuscripts found at Turfan are 


written upon paper, but some are on finely dressed 
white leather and others upon wood. They are in 
ten different languages, Nagari, Central Asian Brah- 


mi, Tibetan, Chinese, Tangut, Syriac, an unknown 
tongue (which appears to be a curious variation of 
Syriac), Manichaean, Uighur, and Primitive Turk- 
ish. The manuscripts are now being deciphered 
and are attracting the deepest interest among phil- 
ologists, who see in them not only clues to many 
linguistic problems but a number of most important 
new problems. It is most remarkable that here in 
a provincial town of far western China abundant 
manuscripts should have been collected in languages 
spoken in the remotest parts of the continent. Tur- 
fan must have been in close touch not only with 
the countries immediately around it, but with India, 
Persia, and even distant Syria, whence Nestorian 
Christians are known to have penetrated to China. 
In the VIIIth and IXth centuries of our era 
there must have been a degree of civilization and 
communication in the desert regions of Central Asia 
vastly in advance of anything which now exists. 


South of Lop Basin, the sand-buried ruins 
near Khotan and eastward give added evi- 
dence that 

Near the beginning of the Christian era an Indian 
language and an Indian art tempered by Greek and 
Scythian influence had come across the Himalaya 
and Kwen Lun Mountains and established itself 
in the Lop Basin. At the same time Buddhism had 
been introduced. 


The Buddhist ruins are of two dates. There 
is evidence of an earlier occupation, ending 
in the latter half of the 3rd century a.D., and 
of a later, ending about the close of the 8th. 
The first period yields documents on wood in 
the so-called Kharosthi language and in Sans- 
krit. Chinese documents are also found writ- 
ten on paper, and Sanskrit manuscripts on 
birch bark. From the later period come also 
documents on wood and paper, but the lan- 
guage has changed. "Though the Chinese is 
still the same, the Kharosthi has disappeared, 
and there is an Iranian tongue which has not 
yet been deciphered. It is referred to`by the 
Chinese officials as the “ barbarian language." 
Besides these, there is a good deal of archaic 
Tibetan and some Sanskrit. 

There were found frescoes showing classi- 
cal influence so strongly that one would have 
expected to find them on a Roman villa. 

STUDENT 


Technical Education in Japan 
HEN the Emperor of Japan came to 
the throne, he issued a proclamation 
that knowledge and learning should be 

sought throughout the whole world in order 
that the status of Japan might be raised higher 
and higher. In 1873 was founded the Im- 
perial College of engineering at Tokyo, from 
which college have come the majority of 
engineers now working the resources of the 
country. 

The teaching staff consists of 270 members, 
the majority being Japanese; but there are 
15 foreigners, including Germans, Britons, 
Frenchmen, Americans, Austrians, Swiss, Ital- 
ian, Chinese and Russian. There are nine 
courses of study, each extending over three 
years: civil engineering, mechanical engineer- 
ing, naval architecture, technology of arms, 
electrical engineering, architecture, applied 
chemistry, technology of explosives, mining, 
and metallurgy. 

Arrangements are also made for the practi- 
cal training of students in Government or pri- 
vate establishments. The former principal, Mr. 
Henry Dyer, writing in the London Times, 
says, of the time when he was principal, that 


the whole course was six’ years and included 
half college work and half practical work, 
the college being then in the Public Works 
Department. The diplomas were awarded on 
the results of a practical examination extend- 
ing over a month. "The students were placed 
under the same conditions as they would be 
in an engineer's office, and allowed the use of 
their notes and text-books, as the object of the 
examination was to test whether they could 
apply what they had learned, not to see if 
they could reproduce what had been crammed 
into them. 

Some years ago a university was established 
at Kyoto which also includes a well-equipped 
engineering college. Besides these two, there 
are many smaller ones throughout the country. 

In the Tokyo technical school there are six 
sections: dyeing and weaving, foundry work, 
applied chemistry, mechanics, electricity, and 
industrial designing; and an apprentices’ 
school for the instruction of artisans in metal 
work, wood work and weaving. There are 
over 30 technical schools of different sorts 
in the country and about 40 apprentice schools, 
all under Government control, besides a large 
number of supplementary schools. 

As a result of all this technical training, 
the roads of the country have been repaired 
and extended, railways made and shipping 
equipped. "There were 18 miles of railway 
in 1873; now there are over 5000. At the 
end of 1906 there were 2021 steamers and 
4497 sailing vessels, besides 21,920 sailing 
vessels of smaller tonnage. Lines of steamers 
run to all the more important ports in the far 
East and also to Europe, America, Australia, 
and Bombay; and posts, telegraphs and tele- 
phones have been introduced into all parts of 
the country. T. 


A Discovery 

I is rumored that in the north of Europe 

a scientific thinker has been discovered 

in possession of a clue to the meaning of 
radio-activity. The septenary law of Mendel- 
eef, it is said, gave him the initial impulse. 
According to his view the density of the ele- 
ments is under the sway of an irresistible law 
which operates throughout enormous periods 
of time. He asserts that long aeons ago root- 
substance or protyle was continuous and dia- 
phanous in the highest degree and that in the 
inner spatial depths waves of heat and -cool- 
ness arose from inner impulses which gave 
rise to the first stage of still subtile, but now 
growing.discrete, substance. "That other inner 
causes gave rise to germinating centers or 
world-nuclei around which successive waves 
of heat, moisture, and coolness, commenced to 
differentiate and objectivize root-substance. 
That every seventh great wave completed the 
formation of typical basic groups and was ac- 
companied by the appearance of definite but 
subtile living forms. That these processes 
continue in increasing complexity and rhythm 
until a point is reached conditioned by the 
duration of a life-cycle, where the maximum 
density of some of the objectivized substance 
is attained. That this point of maximum den- 
sity was reached in the solar system only a few 
million years ago, and that the return journey 
then began, the effect of which is most ob- 
servable among the heavier forms of matter, 
those in fact which are radio-active. It may 
be that he has read The Secret Doctrine. J. 
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Moral Catalysts 

HE subject of enzymes, catalysts, and 

ferments has been to the fore of late 

in the world of science, because of the 
immense importance of the question in com- 
merce. Commerce holds the stage in the 
civilization of our day, just as in the times 
known generally and vaguely as “ antiquity ” 
other human interests occupied the, limelight of 
men’s attention. And as commerce is affected 
to the extent of many millions of dollars by 
the increasing applications of the properties 
of those chemical substances which by their 
mere presence induce action — just as alcohol 
is produced by ferments which lend no more 
than their mere presence to the operation per- 
formed — so public interest is forced to look 
seriously in this direction. 

But are we to think that the wise ancients 
knew nothing of these things? Scarcely. 
Then why did the world not exploit this line 
of money-producing research before?  Per- 
haps it did to a degree. Yet the gehius of the 
ancient thought was not towards the produc- 
tion of so much cash, but the, to it, more 
important matter of human progress, the great 
journey of the soul towards perfection. Once 
this position is realized, many of the puzzles 
with regard to the ancient use of knowledge 
and the secrecy of the temples and the sages 
become clear. Even now there are secrets of 
medicine well known among certain classes, 
which are used occasionally but not commer- 
cially exploited in general, and which would 
be hailed as epoch-making discoveries by the 
scientific world — after submitting to the usual 
ordeals of all such: discredit, ridicule, adop- 
tion without acknowledgment, and the rest. 

The line is very, very thin, and the material- 
ists of thirty years ago are being forced to 
a point where the despised wisdom of the 
ancients, so boldly upheld by the voice in the 
wilderness — Madame Н. Р. Blavatsky — 
will be justified of its children. They spoke, 
vaguely for the masses, and for us, of “ pow- 
ers," "genii, “elemental forces," which 
could be controlled by knowledge wisely (or 
unwisely—hence the silence as to detail) used. 
There are names innumerable for the forces 
innumerable which are amenable to human 
direction through the right means, and science 
is on the verge of discovering that medicine 
is a representative science using magic keys 
to rub, to call into action the forces of nature. 

But we must look, also, for the moral ex- 
pression of such catalytic processes in human 
life, and finding the unmistakable evidences, 
many a problem may be solved. And perhaps 
one phrase of the “jargon” of the wise old 
alchemists may become clearer, justifying their 
methods of expression, whose object was (and 
is) to heal the world and conceal the process 
from all but the few capable of reading their 
cryptographic symbol-language. The process 
of “mixture, precipitation, and separation” 
is well known in human progress, from the 
larger point of view, and the ' powders of 
projection " on the mental and moral planes 
are very marked in their effects, although the 


causes underlying may be seldom suspected. 

There have always been alchemists in the 
world. Perhaps the best-known (in the West) 
and least understood is Jesus of Nazareth. 
Of a character pure and purposeful far be- 
yond the ordinary conception of human pos- 
sibilities of attainment, an example of the 
divine in man in actual control of the organ- 
ism, we find the curious fact that he stirred 
up strife and the enthusiasm of altruism by 
his mere presence, or by the repetition of the 
commonplaces of the sages who had gone 
before him — for there is very little, if any- 
thing, in his public teachings which was not 
already part of the popular wisdom of the 
Orient even then quoted as the teachings of 
other World Saviors; and most of it, were 
it pronounced by a mere sentimental preacher 


of no particular force or purity of character, ^ 


or by a vain materialist insincerely seeking 
adulation, or by any ordinary character, would 
sound insipid enough to an unbiased mind. 

Following the clue, we find the same in 
every case of which we know anything of 
the great world-saviors. Their simplest plati- 
tudes stir up fierce antagonism or tremendous 
enthusiasm. 

May it not be that this is on the moral plane 
the catalytic process at work? What is this 
thing that makes the simple words, the un- 
trained natural gestures, the expression in a 
foreign tongue of a helper of the nations such 
a power that the memory thereof persists 
through centuries? Other people do the same 
thing and afford a night’s entertainment — 
and that is all. 

Jesus in the short three years of his mission 
was able to say very little. His audience was 
unprepared, and enough harm has come to the 
world in the name of religion from the little 
he dared, in view of their unpreparedness, say. 
Guarded as his language was, we may yet 


sense Behind some of the words the longing to 


find some who could understand and use the 
deeper truths, those which he could not teach 
“to the multitude.” And behind the simple 
words that “ Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name (the name of the Chris- 
tos) there am I in the midst of them,” some 
may suspect a reference to the actual fact 
that where there is a meeting of two sincere 
unselfish souls working for the world’s spirit- 
ual progress, there is generated in greater or 
less degree the force of the Christos which 
force continues to exist and do its work 
as a catalyst, untouched and undiminished, 
“establishing a universe with a portion of 
itself and remaining separate.” Р. М. 


An Infectious Disease 
CONTEMPORARY reminds us that in 
in a certain little city in Kansas, dur- 
ing 1901, an epidemic of suicide broke 
out. The rate rose from 90 to 1665 per mil- 
lion. The mayor noted the figures and did 
some strong clear thinking. He thought that 
the word “epidemic ” was perhaps no meta- 
phor at all, that he had to deal with a real 
disease. Now an epidemic disease is infec- 
tious. If physical, the medium of contagion 


is usually the air. What is the medium if, as 
with suicide, the disease is mental? Не noted 
that the newspapers gave the minutest ac- 
counts — doubtless with photographs — of the 
cases, the mode of self-slaughter selected, and 
soon. It was the newspapers that constituted 
the medium of infection! They must there- 
fore be asepticized, which in this case meant 
forbidden to publish their accounts. 

Said this extraordinary mayor: 

I have consulted the board of health, and if the 
papers do not comply with my request I shall 
have a right to stop, and I will stop summarily, the 
publication of these suicide details, under the law 
‘providing for the suppression of epidemics. 


, 


* Psychic suggestion" was his view of the 
trouble. His view was correct and his finely 
dictatorial procedure ended the epidemic. 
^ Now three-fourths of the murders which 
annually disgrace our country, are the result 
of this same psychic suggestion. The sugges- 
tion is mostly administered to weak and crim- 
inal natures in the print and woodcuts of the 
journals, though there are some subtler paths. 
Why should they not be compelled to asepticize 
themselves? As they are, no alienist, no police 
‘authority, no commonsensed thinker, has the 
slightest doubt of the noxious work they do 
morning by morning. Very well....? H. 


Chine’s Filtrate from the West 

A! a recent meeting of the (English) 
Christian Literature Society, the chair- 
man, urging the further flooding of 

China with Christian literature, said: 

China now recognized that we were leading, and 
she had made up her mind to equal us. She also 
realized, though not completely, that our civilization 
depended on our religion. 

Suppose this true; suppose that China has 
recognized that we are leading; suppose that 
she has made пр her mind to duplicate our 
civilization in her midst. Having done her 
best to understand it, she proceeds to imitate. 
How? What is her first move? 

To increase her fighting efficiency! And 
her second? To teach her young men our 
Western science. Indubitably, fighting and 
science are for her the keynotes of our civili- 
zation. If not, what? Religion? Is the rev- 
erend chairman right? According to him, our 
civilization seems to the Chinaman to rest on 
our religion. And yet, when he decides to 
imitate, the fruits which he begins first to 
transplant are — armaments and science. The 
chairman must make his own reconciliations. 

As a matter of fact the Chinese suppose, 
rightly or wrongly, that they can filter, that 
‘they admit to their country whatever is useful 
(such as science), or to them — since they are 
to deal with our methods on equal terms — 
necessary: namely armaments and Western 
military paraphernalia. They will only wel- 
come our religion on condition that we can 
prove to them that our “civilization” is the 
result of departure from our Western spirit- 
ual Teacher, Jesus Christ. 

Believing true religion to be the producer 
of inner peace and light they probably refuse 
us the possession of it or of civilization. С. 
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Anur&dhapura, Ceylon 
HE building of this stupendous monument was 
commenced about в. с. 161 by King Duttha 
Gamini, and was completed by his successor, 
Saddha Tissa, in в.с. 140. 

The present height is about 150 feet, with a dia- 
meter of 379 feet. It is now being restored under 
the superintendence and through the efforts of the 
zealous and enlightened priest who is the present 
incumbent. 

Some thirty-six years ago, this priest, then quite 
a young man, was obliged to cut his way through 
dense jungle, the home of wild elephants and poison- 
ous snakes, to reach the scene of his life-long labors. 
Now the jungle has been completely cleared, the 
lower platforms of the dagoba excavated, and the 
re-building is making sure, if slow, progress. The 
funds for this work are largely derived from the 
pious contributions of pilgrims, some of whom bring 
10, some 20, or even 100 bricks, while others bring 
money offerings. E. 


Boundless Possibilities of Archaeology 
М an article on “ Objects and Methods of Archae- 
ological Excavators,” in Records of the Past, 
Dr. Aug. Koester of the Berlin Royal Museum 
brings out some points of interest to the student 
of antiquity. 
He says of the objects dug up that “to this day 


they are of the greatest value as unequaled models 
to our artists and artistic workmen.” Surely this 
is an admission — and who can gainsay it? regard- 
ing the ancients that amounts to a great deal. For 
is the ability to produce great original works of art 
that cannot be surpassed and that serve as a model 
for all future ages an isolated ability, or does it 
imply commensurate ability in other directions? One 
would say that a people who were backward in other 
ways could not be so forward in art, and that this 
consummate artistic ability implies a fully developed 
culture and well rounded character. 'То be consist- 
ent we ought to credit the ancients with abilities 
proportional to their artistic achievements. Again 
he says: 

“In comparison with what once existed extremely 
little has been preserved." 


Say rather "has so far been found." For since 
we began to look for things we have discovered 
many more than were ever dreamt of. And else- 
where in the article it is shown that huge finds 
are continually being made and are likely to be made 
at any time. But, granting the proposition, let us 
draw the inference that the smaller the proportion 
of what has been preserved the greater must have 
been the original. If what has been preserved of the 
Egyptian temples is so small a portion, how great 
must those temples have been? How paltry an idea 
the dreary ruins of an abbey or the shell of a dis- 
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mantled house gives of the splendor and luxury of 
the original! What then must have been the magni- 
ficence of the Egyptian temples and cities when they 
were furnished and inhabited, and by such a race 
of artists and craftsmen ?. 

Again, think what would be left of our civilization. 
АП the chief materials, wood, iron, and paper, 
would be long dissolved, and the few stone remains 
would be pitifully small compared with what ancient 
races built. Indeed, so far as evidence goés, civiliza- 
tions such as ours might have risen and decayed 
time and again and we none the wiser. Speaking of 
hidden treasure, the writer says: ý 

“ At Hissarlik, Vettersfelde, and Petrossa, in Rou- 
mania, for example, were found great treasures in 
gold, and at Boscoreale was dug up the famous 
silver find, which is now the most prized posses- 
sion of the Louvre Museum at Paris. Bronze 
treasure too . . . is awaiting its resurrection. Near 
Bologna, for instance, there were found 14,000 
bronze utensils, for the most part inclosed in a 
single huge vessel.” 

Chance plays a very important part in these dis- 
coveries, and the writer says that in archaeological 
research “a little luck is needed.” This shows that 
we can make no certain inferences as to what may 
yet have been preserved that we have not found, but 
that may turn up at any moment. The cautious 
student will do well to remember this. STUDENT 
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м The Trend of Twentieth Century Science м 


The Origin of Continents and Oceans 
T the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion a noteworthy paper was read at- 
tempting to account for the irregular 
distribution of land and water, from certain 
theoretical considerations. These included the 
idea that the center of density, and hence of 
gravity, of the ellipsoidal solid part of the 
earth, took up an eccentric position, at a time 
when the mass was gravitationally unstable, 
and remained there during the subsequent 
period when gravitational stability, due to the 
hardening of the rocks, had been reached. 

In order to follow out this train of reason- 
ing it is necessary to consider the positions of 
a contour such that the area of the land above 
it should be roughly equal to that below, and 
such a contour exists at a depth of about 
1400 fathoms below the surface of the ocean. 
After assuming that the eccentric center of 
attraction in the solid ellipsoid (which eccen- 
tric point would however be the center of the 
fluidic geoid, or equipotential mean surface 
of the sea) occupies a certain position, the 
result of spherical harmonic analysis showed 
that a contour bearing considerable similarity 
to the actual 1400 fathom contour would be 
the result. The actual elevations and depres- 
sions were not, however, found to agree very 
well with the theoretical treatment outlined. 


But if there have been colossal changes in 
the distribution of land and water long after 
the time when the rocks reached a condition 
of gravitational stability, the inference would 
be that there must be other causes operative 
besides those considered; for it is not only a 
question of distribution of areas above and 
below contours of differing positions, but of 
elevation and depression also. The shifting 
of the position of the geoid due to an increased 
polar ice cap during a certain period of max- 
imum orbital eccentricity, say 850,000 years 
ago, may be competent to account for the 
raised beaches in the world, but neither this 
nor a fixed center of density would explain 
the sinking of the remnants of Atlantis at 
about that period, to an extent more than ten 
times the extreme variations in the height of 
the geoid. Nor, to come down to recent times 
(although 850,000 years is geologically recent), 
would these considerations account satisfactor- 
ily for the submergence of Poseidon to its pre- 
sent depth, some eleven thousand years ago. 

It seems fairly obvious, looking at a con- 
tour map of the earth, that the center of grav- 
ity of the solid ellipsoid must be eccentric, 
but, the limitations of pressure and compres- 
sibility notwithstanding, it is not perhaps so 
certain we are justified in giving the center 
of density a fixed position. We know too lit- 
tle about the interior of the earth as yet, we of 
the modern world, that is. The contour-map a 
million years ago was very different from now, 
and the center of gravity must therefore have 
been in quite a different position. And when 
the ocean floors were broken and Atlantis, 
occupying an area the size of Africa, was en- 
gulfed, the center of gravity must again have 
changed. Therefore to assume a fixed center 


of gravity, as the result of a fixed position of 
maximum density, may be found an untenable 
hypothesis, as the author of the paper himself 
suggested. 

The interior resistance to compression, проп 
which the idea of a fixed center of density is 
based, is arrived at from the velocity of pro- 
pagation of earthquake shocks through. the 
interior (another set of vibrations following 
round by way of the crust). Yet this may 
turn out to be a somewhat uncertain line of 
reasoning. On the other hand this very able 
paper showed that granting an even compara- 
tively stable position of an eccentric center 
of attraction, there should be tendencies in 
some regions making for elevation, and in 
others for depression, from dynamical consid- 
erations. 

'The resources of mathematics are certainly 
wonderful and far from reaching finality, 
they point to indefinite expansion in the fu- 
ture. Perhaps the full significance of the 
negative sign in its application to physics has 
not yet been realized. For do not all our ideas 
about gravity stand in urgent need of revis- 
ion? An apple falls to the ground because — 
it wants to. And if a man unfortunately hap- 
pens to fall, it may be because, having in some 
way lost his equilibrium, he thinks he cannot 
help falling to mother earth. But if there 
be but a single instance on record where, ow- 
ing to the presence of some unusual force or 
polarity, he has an actual tendency to rise 
from the ground without muscular effort, and 
does in fact rise— while the mathematical 
laws of acceleration would not thereby be af- 
fected, the category of known forces or mani- 
festations of polarity would have to be ex- 
tended, and the number of their modes of in- 
teraction increased. The entire theory of the 
forces connected with gravitation would have 
to be revised, the behavior of the apple having 
been found insufficient to account for the grav- 
itational problems of either the earth or the 
cosmos. 

Until science approximates to the stand- 
point of Theosophy, and recognizes that be- 
hind all manifestations of attraction and re- 
pulsion lie will and intelligence, her efforts to 
account for the origins whetber of continents 
or flowers must ever remain but the lunar 
shadows of the great realities. 

Е. J. Dick, M. INST. C. E. 


Design or Chance? Ч 

ROFESSOR WILSON of Columbia Uni- 

versity, in a recent remarkably candid lec- 

ture, sketched for his hearers the prob- 
lem of design or chance in biology. Design is 
finding more and more support in biological 
circles. Some think that the whole evolu- 
tionary march implies a general cosmic design 
to explain it. Others, who do not go so far, 
suggest that each living unit possesses some- 
where in its subconsciousness — though that 
is not the way they put it — a design of what 
it ought to be, enabling it to effect repairs; 
a design of what it might better be, enabling it 
to change its structure a little to accomodate 
itself better to its surroundings; and a design 


of what it might still better be, enabling it to 
move upward a little on the great evolutionary 
path. 

The “chance” people are mechanicalists, 
thinking all the phenomena of life to be ex- 
plicable in terms of mechanics, and all the 
variations which ultimately result in new spe- 
cies, to be chance. The Professor declared 
himself provisionally in the latter group. 

Nevertheless, that each creature has a plan 

of what it ought to be, and according to which 
it grows, he showed by one or two striking ex- 
amples. Here is one: 
, If the lens be removed from the eye of a young 
tadpole, the animal proceeds to manufacture a new 
one to take its place, and the eye becomes as per- 
fect as before. 


‚ The extraordinary feature of the case is — 
that the new lens is not formed in the same way or 
from the same materials as the old one. In the nor- 
mal development of the tadpole from the egg, as in 
all other vertebrate animals, the lens is formed from 
the outer skin or ectoderm of the head. In the re- 
placement of the lens after removal it arises from 
the cells of the iris which form the edge of the 
optic cup, and this originates in the embryo not from 
the outer skin but as an outgrowth from the brain. 
As far as we can see, neither the animal itself nor 
any of its ancestors can have had experience of 
such a process. 


Some consciousness, in or behind the ani- 
mal, knows what is wanted there, feels it 
somehow. Ectoderm is no longer available. 
It therefore uses other cells, which have never 
before performed any such work, to do the 
necessary materialization of its ideal. If these 
cells were separate individuals leading separ- 
ate lives in nature, we should have the phen- 
omenon of spontaneous variation. In the case 
under consideration the usefulness of the var- 
ziation is obvious. May not all spontaneous 
variations in nature of separate individuals be 
as useful to the great organism, nature, as this 
to the small organism of the tadpole? 

Are these variations in all directions, by 
chance; or-do they in a general way tend to 
point in the proper and useful and upward di- 
rection? “It is undoubtedly the fact,” says 
the Professor, 


that few working naturalists feel convinced that the 
problem of organic evolution has been fully solved. 
One of the questions upon which research is seri- 
ously engaged is whether variations or mutations 
are indeterminate, as Darwin on the whole believed, 
or whether they be in greater of less degree de- 
terminate, proceeding along definite lines as if im- 
pelled by a vis a tergo. 

The latter theory 
has found a considerable number of adherents among 
recent biological investigators, including some of 
our own colleagues, who have made important con- 
tributions to the investigations of this fundamenta? 
question. 

The question is indeed fundamental: — 
whether cosmos be a mere mechanism wound 
up by the running down of a previous cosmos, 
and itself destined to run down; or a crazy 
dream of some “Great Foresightless"; ог 
the physical garb and process of a Great Pro- 
poser, moving to a sublime goal. STUDENT 
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Attributing Human Motives 
to Animals 
ATURE is so 
large and vari- 
ous that she de- 
fies attempts to define 
her doings and her rea- 
sons by any circum- 
scribed theory. We 
make the theory on the 
strength of some facts 
we have observed and 
then further facts are 
discovered which do 
not support the theory. 
Then we go to the oth- 
er extreme and contra- 
dict the first theory, in 
which policy we may 
be equally at fault. 
From a review of a 
recent book on birds, 
in the London Specta- 
Jor, one learns that the 
author finds many rea- 
sons for dissenting 
{гот the too rigid ap- 
plication of the theory 
of protective mimicry 
which some followers’ 
of Darwin developed 
to a degree that would 
have surprised their 
master. Many facts 
prove that a good deal 
of the mimicry in Na- 
ture is protective; but 
on the other hand there 
are facts to prove that 
often it is the reverse 
of protective. The 
nests of the long-tailed 
tit and the chaffinch 
are covered with lich- 
ens and usually built 
against the lichened 
bough of a tree. But 
often they are built in 
green bushes where the 
same lichens only ren- 
der them the more con- 
spicuous. Another point is made in connexion 
with the theory that the gay plumage of male 
birds and their habit of displaying it is for 
the purpose of attracting the female. But the 
author says 
I have seen a peachick not larger than a fowl throw 
itself into full show position when startled by a cat 
passing near it. So with the turkey, . . . any emo- 
tion, angry as well as amorous, will throw him into 
this position, and his ordinarily meek spouse will 
assume it when she is bent on aggression. 


The song of birds has also been explained 
as "nothing but an expression of defiance 
flung in the faces of rival bachelors.” But a 
lark has been observed to burst into song when 
hit by a stone. The song is an expression of 
strong emotion, generally of the jubilant kind; 


Lomaland Photo. and Engraving Dept. 
A LOMALAND CLIFF AT LOW TIDE 


but animals, like human being, sometimes get 
their feelings mixed. 

The author suggests two theories: either 
the so-called amorous display was originally 
for the purpose alleged, and afterwards came 
to be used for other emotions; or else it is 
merely the bird's natural way of expressing 
emotion and is used whenever the bird feels 
emotion of any kind. 

Certainly it seems unnecessary to infer that 
the birds are actuated by petty vanity, or un- 
consciously impelled by “ Nature" to prac- 
tise upon other similar weaknesses in their 
mates. It would be vain and unseemly in a 
human being to display himself in that way — 
say, rather, it 15 so, for does he not do it? 
But this only amounts to saying that it is un- 


seemly for a man to 
behave like an animal, 
and it does not incrim- 
inate the animal. Ifa 
man falls on his food 
and devours it, we call 
him gluttonous, but it 
is not gluttonous in a 
dog to do so. Similar- 
ly what would be culp- 
able vanity in a man 
may be an expression 
of sincere feeling in an 
animal and the best it 
knows how to do. 

We may discern in 
Nature the outward . 
signs of many element- 
ary forces, which are 
exercised naturally and 
without self-conscious- 
nes.  Exercised by 
man, these same dis- 
plas would involve 
vanity, self-conscious- 
ness and hypocrisy, and 
hence become vices, 
But they are not vices 
in the animals. We 
should not impute to 
the animals our own 
failings of hypocrisy 
and amorous vanity; 
especially if we hap- 
pen to be denying them 
their due degree of in- 
telligence in other re- 
spects. STUDENT 


The Beach at Lomaland 
HE Lomaland 
grounds are from 
300 to 400 feet 
above ocean level, and 
a few minutes' walk 
down the hillside and 
on across the beautiful 
mesa, with its innum- 
erable wild-flowers all 
sparkling in the sun, 
brings one to the brow 
of the cliffs, and from there paths may at in- 
tervals be found leading to the beach. The 
cliffs vary from a soft sandstone containing 
great spherical ironstone concretions and myr- 
iads of little red-brown nodules of the size of 
a bullet to a gray marl. 'The strata are prac- 
tically horizontal, as may be seen from the 
two sections at right angles to each other in 
the cut. Е 
The beach is sandy, and boulder-strewn near 
the cliffs. In nooks among the water-hewn 
arches and colonnades may be found polished 
and rounded pebbles of many-hued porphyry 
which have arrived by age-long journeys from 
distant mountains, down the bed of now dried- 
up streams. The westerly aspect of the beach 
makes it warm and sheltered. STUDENT 
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IMMORTALITY 
Joseph Jefferson 
WO caterpillars crawling on a leaf, 
By some strange accident in contact came; 
Their conversation, passing all belief, 
Was that same argument, the very same, 
That has been **proed" and ‘‘conned’’ from man 
to man, 
Yea, ever since this wondrous world began. 
The ugly creatures, 
Deaf and dumb and blind, 
Devoid of features 
That adorn mankind, 
Were vain enough, in dull and wordy strife, 
` To speculate upon a future life. 
The first was optimistic, full of hope; 
The second, quite dyspeptic, seemed to mope. 
Said No. 1, “I’m sure of our salvation.” 
Said No. 2, ‘I’m sure of our damnation; 
Our ugly forms alone would seal our fates 
And bar our entrance through tbe golden gates. 
Suppose that death should take us unawares, 
How could we climb the golden stairs? 
If maidens shun us as they pass us by, 
Would angels bid us welcome in the sky? 
I wonder what great crimes we have committed, 
That leave us so forlorn and so unpitied. 
Perhaps we’ve been ungrateful, unforgiving; 
Tis plain to. me that life's not worth the living.” 
** Come, come, cheer up,” the jovial worm replied. 
** Let's take a look upon the other side; 
Suppose we cannot fly like moths or millers. 
Are we to blame for being caterpillars? 
Will that same God that doomed us crawl the earth, 
A prey to every bird that's given birth, 
Forgive our captor as he eats and sings, 
And damn poor us because we have not wings? 
If we can't skim the air like owl or bat, 
А worm will turn ‘for a’ that.’ ” à 
They argued through the summer; autumn nigh, 
The ugly things -composed"themselves to ‘іе; 
And so to make their funeral quite complete, 
Each wrapped bimseif in his little winding sheet. 
The tangled web encompassed them full soon, 
Each for bis coffin made him а cocoon. 
All through the winter’s chilling blast they lay 
Dead to the world, aye, dead as human clay. 
Lo, spring comes forth with all her warmth and love; 
She brings sweet justice from the realms above ; 
She breaks the chrysalis, she resurrects the dead; 
Two butterflies ascend encircling her head, 
And so this emblem shall forever be 
A sign of immortality.--- From Kansas City Star 


The Oncoming Tide of Spiritual Life 
HEOSOPHY teaches that the spiritual 
life is not something apart from prac- 
tical life; "in it we live and move and 
have our being," and in the deepest sense 
spiritual wisdom brings us a better knowledge 
of all things. It is wrong to separate spirit- 
ual from physical, mental, and moral life, 
because it acts through all these, and is the 
basis of consciousness. ` 
That the tide of. spirituality is rising in 
the world today, has been observed by those 
who closely watch the trend of events, and 
are able to interpret their meaning. The idea 


of unity is inseparable from it, and we cannot 
doubt that this idea is growing in the con- 
sciousness of men and nations. A larger sym- 
pathy and kindness is beginning to be generally 
felt; also it must be said that this rising tide 
is sometimes used wrongly, and for selfish 
ends. Another sign of it is the growing power 
to discriminate between the true and false in 
religion. 

In everything we find a true and a false, 
that which is genuine, and that which is mere 
sham. How shall we acquire the eye that 
perceives truth? The study of comparative 
religion shows that all the religions have cer- 
tain fundamental ideas in common. These are 
universal truths, but round them have grown 
up many notions the reverse of spiritual — 
notions which have been substituted for the 
truth, and which obscure it. Hence creeds 
and dogmas, the prolific seeds of materialism; 
false religion, the greatest curse that a nation 
can suffer; whereas true religion is undoubt- 
edly the greatest blessing, for in its light 
wrong cannot exist. 

Theosophy is Divine Wisdom: it antedates 
all religions, and is the truth lying at the 
back of them and of life; not something to be 
taken on blind faith, but demonstrable fact. 
There may be many degrees of truth, but the 
truth itself is one, and of whatever race or 
color we may be, when we come to it we are 
in unity. This Divine Wisdom has always 
existed, for in it are the great principles upon 
which all things are built, from the life of a 
Universe or planet to that of an insect or 
flower. There is nothing narrow or personal 
in it; it is not the property of any one nation 
or individual, but is in and for all. Man is 
the microcosm of the macrocosm, or a little 
universe in the great universe, and so he has 
the power to be in touch with all life; when 
he expresses his own divinity he is in contact 
with the universal divine consciousness. We 
are not worms of the dust, nor the descendants 
of tailless monkeys, but divine beings incarnate 
in animal forms through which we have to 
learn to express our divinity. 

-But to accomplish this in one life on earth 
would be impossible, many lives are required. 
Every great Spiritual Teacher has taught this. 
Jesus taught it, and on more than one occa- 
sion had conversations with his disciples on 
Reincarnation. We are so psychologized and 
blinded that we do not see that this is so, yet 
what more direct and natural conversation on 
Reincarnation could there be than this— 
“Whom do men say that I am? Some say 
that you are Moses, or Elias, or one of the 
prophets "? Students of the subject are well 
aware that Reincarnation was the ordinary 
belief of the Jews at that time. 

Evolution is only possible through Reincarn- 
ation. We have need to incarnate in the fam- 
ilies or nations that have developed the quali- 
ties or characteristics necessary to be acquired 
by us in order that our lives may be rounded 
out and made perfect. So nature gives us the 
opportunity to do this, and so we evolve. True 
students of life evolve consciously and all the 
time. 

"There are laws which must be obeyed. Na- 
ture is perfectly frank, and will permit us 
growth and perfection only when we follow 
the way she shows, reserving failure for 
those who prefer ways of their own. All 
action ‘must beon -unselfish lines. Н. P. Blav- 


atsky and William Q. Judge insisted on this; 
so that many who came to them for occult 
teaching turned away, disappointed of attain- 
ing some, as they considered, deeper or more 
mystical thing. They were incapable of assim- 
ilating the first thing in mysticism, which is 
just this unselfishness of purpose. 

These teachings of Theosophy are not given 
out to the world to be blindly believed, but 
to be acted upon and put into practice. It 
is absurd to talk about religion with corrup- 
tion rife in our cities. If there were even a 
small number of people living according to the 
principles of religion in any city, that city 
would be clean. Theosophy is a living power 
of encouragement and purification, and where- 
ever it goes there is bound to be a clearing up 
of old conditions, a straightening of the crook- 
ed paths. i 

That is why the members of the UNIVERSAL 
BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
endeavor to make it very clear that they are 
in no way connected with certain people who 
use the name of Theosophy for their own 
ideas. It is quite necessary that they should 
be so. If you were very anxious that the 
people should get good bread, and sawdust 
were being sold to them, or worse still saw- 
dust with a little strychnine intermixed — 
what would be the right thing to do? What 
would be the brotherly thing? 

There is a conflict going on in each man’s 
heart and in the heart of the world between 
good and evil, the material and the spiritual ; 
the spiritual is the strongest, but it must have 
a footing in our lives to make its power felt. 
Many Great Souls have helped on the spirit- 
ual side down through the ages; a little done 
now and a little done then till at last the benefit 


- of their mighty work shall be felt throughout 


the world. It is a grand thing to think that 
every effort we make on the right side is help- 
ing to bring about enlightenment. For en- 
lightenment will come, and the whole condi- 
tion of mankind will be changed. "This is not 
hypnotism. Theosophy does not endorse that. 
It is a murderous thing to take mental control 
of another’s life. Self-evolution is the right 
way; mental domination and forcing from 
without are wrong. We have to learn to do 
the right thing ourselves. Yet if we have no 
surer guide than conventional morality we 
shall err a thousand times; we have to become 
acquainted with the laws of life. 

There are two great armies at warfare con- 
tinually; the one compassionate, wise, and 
noble; the other fiendish, merciless, crafty 
and cruel. We are with many friends from 
the first although we may not know it, and 
as we strive to purify and enrich our lives 
and to fashion them according to the ennobling 
teachings of Theosophy, we are helping on the 
rising tide of spiritual life. W. 


EvER since we began to remember, we know that 
our personal identity has not failed us, no matter 
how bad may be our memory. This disposes of. 
the argument that identity depends on recoflection, 
for the reason that if it did depend. alone on recol- 
lection we should each day have to begin over again, 
as we cannot remember the events of the past in 
detail, and some minds remember but little yet feel 
their personal identity. And as it is often seen that 
some who remember the least insist as strongly as 
the others on their personal identity, that persist- 
ence of feeling must come from the old and im- 
mortal -soul.—William О. Judge 
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VIRTUE 
Archibald Lampman 

DEEM that virtue but a thing of straw 

That is not se)f-subsistent, needs the press 
О! sharp-eyed custorn, or the point of law 
To teach it honour, justice, gentleness. 
His soul is but а shadow who does well 
Through lure of gifts or terror of the ród, 
Some painted' paradise or pictured hell, 
Not for the love but for the fear of God. ^ 
Him only do I honoür in whom right, 
Not the sour product of some grudged control, 
Flows from a Godlike habit, whose clear soul, 
Bathed in the noontide of an inward light, 
In its own strength and beauty i$ secure, 
Too proud to lie, too proud to be impure. 

— Selected 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
» 


: What prevents people who are 
Question really seeking for light on per- 


plexed questions from seeing the truth of Theosophy 
as evidently you see it? 


“Theosophy,” said William 
Q. Judge, “ is an extension of 
previous beliefs; no one was ever converted 
into Theosophy.” A person may be honestly 
seeking for light in a thousand and one direc- 
tions which will never bring him to it. The 
sun will not rise for you in the West, though 
you search for its rising there never so dili- 
gently. 

Think of this kind of seeker: one brought 
up in an iron orthodoxy which he learns to 
loathe until the whole spiritual nature of the 
universe becomes a byword to him, and he 
can find no glimmer of possibility in any- 
thing but the revelations of science and mater- 
ialism. He will pass by the road to Theosophy 
unconscious of the signpost and direction, so 
set is he on advancing into the heart of matter. 
The divinity within him has received no call, 
and cannot stir to guide him. Не is in full 
flight from the nightmare he has left behind 
and believes in no directing power; is mis- 
trustful of all except untried analytical reason. 
So he goes on, and it may not be until the 
whole cycle of materialism has been experi- 
enced that he shall turn groping after some- 
thing else. By that time the mind will have 
received a certain training to deal in material 
things, a tendency to question and demand 
proof for everything; so that afterwards he 
shall come out on his quest for light, armed 
with such useless weapons (for this purpose) 
as chemical scales and crucibles, which were 
made for other uses than to find spiritual light. 


Answer 


Now Theosophy offers nothing to be tested ` 


with these things, whereas there are many 
ephemeral systems that do. 

But if he rely solely upon these things they 
will certainly delay our seeker from finding 
the light in Theosophy, his very training — 
one-sided as it is— will put off the end of 
his quest, because reason undominated by the 
higher part of man is a thing that runs hither 
and thither time and again over worn and 
wearisome paths which it has no capacity for 
leaving. However trained it may be, and per- 
fect, it cannot bring a man into knowledge of 
truth; any more than a steam-engine made to 
run along rails can acquire the power of being 
a flying-machine. It is conceivable that man 


might so change and evolve the principles of 
the locomotive as to make it fly, but that will 
be the interference of a higher power. So 
reason can be lifted by the Soul of man until 
it soars with him in the higher regions; but 
until the Soul steps in — Ў 

But suppose а man in coming out from ог- 
thodoxy were to have complete control of his 
feelings, laying down such lines for himself 
as these: 

“The old teaching I have received is ob- 
viously wrong. It fits my own inward nature 
neither in size nor shape, and can make no 
honorable claim to meet the needs of human- 
ity. It has proved no check to the money- 
getting spirit, and the vices are laughing at 
the efforts of religion, where there are such 
efforts, to stay them. My own salvation need 
not concern me, but some way must be found 
for helping mankind. 

“T will not sit and spin theories, nor go to 
schoolmen for advice; I will not go to the 
laboratory nor to the dissecting-room, but to 
where I shall find living men. "These I shall 
study, to find material for judging of the truth 
of things. You say truth lies in the direc- 
tion of science? А kind of truth; yet it is 
apparent that all science will not suffice to 
teach me to understand human motives, or to 
turn them into new channels when the need is. 
There is the human heart, and I do not know 
how science will find instruments to test that. 


“ Here is a man (one of hundreds of thous- 
ands) who had grand possibilities, but whom 
now vice or drink is ruining. As he is type 
of a class so numerous as to involve and 
threaten the whole world, it will be well for 
me to find out if I can, what set him on his 
downward course, and what power or chance 
there is to stop him. 

“ We can lock him away, to a certain extent, 
from the things that are his curse — but what 
of his. mind? What of his desires that we 
cannot reach? 

"He was born of ordinary parents; it 
would be wise to begin at the beginning, and 
see what seed was in their lives, to have 
bloomed so foully in his. He was educated in 
the ordinary way; classics, mathematics and 
so forth; of course religion. Temptation 
came to him and he fell Something was 
lacking, something was wrong, since he was 
not given any weapon, nor was able to acquire 
any for himself, wherewith to beat back 
temptation. 

"What weapon is there but Wil? And 
what should arouse will, but motive? And the 
man had no motive that was big enough to 
arouse his will. 

“What motives was he taught to think fit 
to cherish? .His mother taught him religion, 
to seek the way of salvation of his own soul; 
that doing evil would bring him eternal tor- 
ment. That is, he must walk straight for his 
own sake. In school they taught him that he 
must work that he might advance and prosper 
in life. They strove to master his idleness and 
wrong tendencies by appeals to ambition (self- 
ishness), or else fear, selfishness again. бо 
he learned to have no objective but to serve 
self. 

“Then came the evil thing and made the 
same appeal. 'I can make you happy, I can 
give you pleasure,' it said. ' But what of my 
prospects, and my soul's salvation?' he an- 


swered. ‘I shall interfere with neither. You 
can repent, for heaven's sake, and as far as 
this world is concerned, no one will know; 
or, the thing will not go far enough to harm 
them.’ ‘Very well,’ said the man — and the 
door was opened to the hell in which he 
suffers. 

* So that religion and education appealed 
to the same center in him which after was 
to be appealed to by vice. Then the negativity 
and lack of ideals that marked his parents 
broke out into positive form in him. It 
allowed them to remain respectable citizens, 
but in him it was multiplied to this." 

We need not pursue this man's inquiry, but 
can see that his cultivation of sympathy will 
have so cleaned his nature and kept it sweet 
that he will not fall into pessimism; while 
the need that presses him to find a remedy 
will not let him rest at “ God's in his heaven, 
al's well with the world." So we may say 
that the man whose search for light is moved 
by the desire to help and serve his fellows will 
grasp eagerly at Karma and Reincarnation, 
because they do explain human conditions; 
will grasp eagerly at the teachings about the 
dual nature, and the Ràja Yoga education, 
because they afford the lever he has been 
searching for; and because he wants theories 
to fit men, and not men to fit theories. 

So here are two cases, and they could be 
multiplied indefinitely, of men who seek the 
light. The man whose search is with his whole 
nature and whose urge is altruistic — finds. 
The man who merely rebels and goes out seek- 
ing truth for his own sake — wanders. . The 
first looks in the right place — man; the heart 
and life of man — his interest in man impels 
him to look there. The second looks elsewhere 
— theories, formulae, opinions, chemical para- 
phernalia. He looks at results instead of 
causes. His desire to acquire information 
brings him to these instructive and interesting 
things. The first grows more sanely human 
as he goes on, because his heart and goal are 
in humanity. The second is in danger of the 
atrophy of his human qualities, because his 
thoughts are always drifting into extra-human 
realms. 

Then it must be said that along the path of 
search are all manner of lures and pitfalls, 
which may a long time delay the finding or 
quite end the quest. Reincarnation explains 
it all. There have been lives and lives behind 
us, in which these stumbling-blocks have been 
prepared by ourselves, or the path has been 
made clear for us by the service we ourselves 
have done. And because of the vast entangle- 
ment of causes we have sown long ago, some 
bright doing of his at some forgotten epoch 
may lead a man by swift roads to Theosophy, 
although selfishness is still clinging about him 
till his life is poisoned with it; and by the 
innate purging power of these teachings he 
may find opportunuity for freeing and freeing 
himself from self-interest. Or again, it may . 
often be that the altruistic reject it, who in 
the past have let the fields of thought lie 
fallow, or earned some Karma at some time 
which dulled their mental vision. K. M. 


WE are too prone to measure all possible states 
of life and places for experience by our present 
earthly one and to imagine it to be reality. But 
the life of the soul is endless and not to be stopped 
for an instant.—William О. Judge 
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The Brotherhood of Races 
O promote unity between 
races and to further the 
cause of human brother- 

hood without distinction of race 

or creed, is one of the objects 
of Theosophy. 

It is admitted that taking things 
as they are, there are barriers 
between peoples, especially when 
of different stock. It is admitted 
that these barriers have often defied the efforts 
made to surmount them. It is admitted that 
many of the attempts so made are unwise 
and result in harm rather than good. But 
it cannot be admitted that such barriers, how- 
ever insurmountable they may appear under 
present conditions, are always to be insur- 
mountable. For may not the conditions that 
make them insurmountable change? 

In such a question as that between the 
Caucasian and African races in this country, 
one finds it impossible to take sides, owing to 
the risk of seeming to identify oneself with 
the unwisdom frequently displayed on both 
sides. While on the one hand.the unwisdom 
of attempting to force impossible conditions 
and of meddling with questions which our 
experience does not warrant us in undertaking 
is obvious; on the other hand it is impossible 
to agree with the assertion that race-barriers 
are something that has been placed there by 
the hand of a wise Providence. 

Present facts have to be accepted and can- 
not be ignored without ill consequences; but 
we need not exalt them into eternal laws and 
discount the whole future of humanity. 

What is the reason why divergent races, 
such as the Eastern and Western, have not 
been able to harmonize better? Is it not that 
they have been unable to find a common 
standing ground? In all the ordinary rela- 
tions of life they have appeared to be so 
different from each other that there has been 
no single one of these relations that could 
constitute a basis of union. The divergence 
has seemed fundamental; but that may be 
only because neither race has sounded deep 
enough. 

Let us compare the case of individuals of 
marked temperamental disparity. So long as 
each one accentuates his own personality and 
clings to his peculiar traits, the incompatibility 
is increased. Yet the exigencies of social life 
constrain us all to suppress our angularities 
and rise to a plane on which it is possible 
for all to meet harmoniously. 
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And have not races personalities that need 
conquering before concord can obtain? It is 
excellent to subordinate personal interests to 
patriotism, but is there not a larger patriotism 
—one that embraces all humanity? And are 
we not ready for this larger patriotism, now 
that the physical barriers between races have 
been so widely broken down? 

Perhaps these national and racial qualities 
on which we so plume ourselves may not be 
such eternal laws of righteousness after all. 
And perhaps the other race’s " defects " and 
“inveterate tendencies" may seem like cher- 
ished virtues to it. We get an idea of what 
disunited races look like from a higher point 
of view, from the comic cartoons. There we 
see a weird medley of symbolic figures play- 
ing rather ignoble parts — almost always quar- 
reling. Fat John Bull and scraggy Uncle 
Sam, in the incongruous company of the 
Russian bear and the German Emperor iz 
propria persona, struggle and wrangle like a 
lot of greedy children. 

Let us by all means hold fast to our national 
virtues. But in that case there will be the 
less need to advertise them for fear people 
should forget that we have them. Is it any 
more admirable for one nation to say to an- 
other, “ Look here! I'm so-and-so, and don't 
you forget it!" than for one individual to 
say it to another? If we have racial and 
national virtues descending to us from our 
celebrated ancestry, let us practise them, and 
then we may find other races more willing.to 
accept them than they are on our mere assur- 
ance. : 

Theosophy offers a solution of inter-racial 
problems such as is not forthcoming from any 
other source at present before the world. This 
it does by pointing out the possibility of a 
common standing-ground. So long as races 
remain as they are, they may continue to be 
incompatible. But suppose each of them 
changes? Suppose the races can see their 
way to rise above the level of their individual 
idiosyncrasies that keep them apart and step 


into a larger life where such fric- 
tion will not exist? 

Take the case of East апа 
West. Here we find people say- 
ing that the races may live on 
the same soil but they can never 
mingle, and so on. Are not these 
people taking existing facts for 
eternal laws that can never be 
altered? Races can evolve and 
change, and can do this very un- 
expectedly sometimes. 

Granted that there is something in you that 
irritates me, and something in me that irritates 
you — need these conditions always prevail? 
Can we not, each of us, rise superior to those 
personal incompatibilities and sink them out of 
sight or altogether outgrow them? And why 
not so with races? Things are not by any 
means so fixed and immutable as we may be 
disposed to think. 

Again, divergences are only the effect of 
time acting on what was originally one. There 
is community of origin among races, if we 
would but go deep enough. But as long as 
each race dwells in its superficialities, they 
will never touch this common depth. Theoso- 
phy leads all towards higher ground where 
the marked disparities will be left behind. 

It is evident that this is the direction in 
which the march of events is forcing, leading 
us. Our scientific inventions and commercial 
interests have mingled races together so that 
they can no longer avoid each other. They 
will have to learn to get on together. But 
again it must be observed that this does not 
favor misguided efforts to promote artificial 
union. The growth will come naturally, as 
each progresses in the subjection of the com- 
mon enemies, selfishness and ignorance. E. 


The Raja Yoga School at Visingsö 

HE difficulties as to when Mrs. Kather- 

ine Tingley would acquire а Swedish 

estate for her school, have been fully 
solved, and conveyance is now recorded of 
two estates in the center of Visingsö, with 
view southwards, and adjoining the Royal 
Forest. The place of the school is most beau- 
tifully situated, and it seems now to be only 
a matter of time before an institution will be 
established here after the example of the re- 
markable one at Point Loma, in California. 
The decision about time and ways is entirely 
in the hands of Katherine Tingley.—( Trans- 
lation from Göteborgs Handels- och Sjéfarts- 
tidning, of recent date) 
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Last Sunday Evening at Isis Theater 


Mr. Cranstone Woodhead Speaks on "Theosophy's 
Message to Those Under the Shadow 
of the Law" 

HE following extracts from the address 
delivered at Isis Theater, San Diego, 
last Sunday evening, by Mr. C. Wood- 

head, should interest all who believe that those 
in prison or who have come out of it are not 
intrinsically evil, but are, on the contrary, men 
who should have a fair chance again in life. 
The question is a deep one, but there can be 
no doubt that it admits of a proper solution; 
and that sound social policy demands a recog- 
nition of the fact that a man is always a man 
despite his mistakes, and that the surest way 
to reformation is by giving the unfortunate a 
kindly helping hand. OBSERVER 


То those under the shadow of the Common Law 
the message of Theosophy is emphatically a message 
of hope and encouragement. 

Theosophy teaches that which every thinking man 
must freely acknowledge viz. that there is a su- 
preme or Higher Law which is the guiding power 
of every other law, whether spiritual, mental, phy- 
sical or material. The laws of all human action, 
of mind, of emotion, of health; together with the 
laws of mechanics, of physics, or of chemistry, or 
of any other science which men have discovered to 
be governed by law, are but different phases of the 
Higher Law acting through their appropriate instru- 
ments or media. It is no doubt true that man is, 
as yet, very imperfectly acquainted with the scope 
of the Higher Law, especially in regard to those 
questions which involve the issues of his daily life, 
thought, and actions; but still the Law is there, 
unswerving in its directive power. 

We are so well acquainted with many of the 
known laws of the universe in the material world 
that we are apt to look upon them as commonplace. 

Then comes a line beyond which the world has 
not yet advanced: men do not realize or admit that 
there are laws just as certain in their result which 
govern the human mind and the motives of the 
daily actions of every human being. It is not gen- 


erally understood that the teaching of Jesus, “ What-. 


soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap," is 
absolutely true. And yet it only needs deep reflec- 
tion to perceive the action of this law in every 
department of human life. 

In order to realize this clearly, and more readily 
understand the underlying cause, we must study the 
teachings of Theosophy, which reveal the long- 
forgotten truth of man's divine nature. This divine 
nature, this inner witness and urge, which we call 
conscience, is the cause of the appearance and 
recognition in the world of all that is beautiful, 
good, and true. Were we all able to follow its 
dictates, the misery of human life would disappear 
as if by magic. Because we do not do so, there 
is trouble and unrest. The divine in man is always 
awaiting the opportunity of recognition. The oppos- 
ite of this divine nature within us is that which 
causes disharmony and evil. It is the personal or 
lower nature. 'Thus human nature is dual in its 
action, and to this duality can be traced all the 
parables and symbolic stories, all the gods and devils, 
all the heavens and hells which have filled the litera- 
ture of the world for countless ages. 

Rightly understood, these fables point to the con- 
stant struggle between the forces of good and of 


evil which is the law of the universe of which we, 
each of us, form a part. Once we know this and 
see it for ourselves we have a clue to many mysteri- 
ous problems. Once we perceive that the world in 
which we live is a battle-ground of contending forces 
of good and evil, which we recognize by their 
appearance and semblance within ourselves, then we 
can look with a clearer judgment upon what is 
taking place around us. 


What brings about the reign of justice if it be 
not the Higher Law which governs the universe? 
Without it the world would be a chaos, our very 
existence would be impossible. 


And this brings us to the consideration of the 
Common Law, of the various nations of the earth 
as variously portrayed by the laws on their statute 
books, and by the customs which long acceptance 
has made legally binding. In whatever country we 
study these laws and legalized customs we find them 
to be an expression of the progress in evolution 
of that particular nation. In all cases they have 
come down from earlier times and their origin is 
apparently lost, but it is evident that they can be 
nothing else but the present manifestation of the 
history which has preceded them — the accumulated 
experience of previous generations. Their object 
is to safeguard justice, to promote order and the 
public well-being, to protect the property and rights 
of individuals. 

And so those that are under the Shadow of the 
Common Law are suffering that they may become 
wiser, if they are willing so to regard the lesson 
which is being taught them. It does not by any 
means follow that a man who is in prison is intrin- 
sically worse than many or even most of those who 
are outside it. Не may be a great deal better 
man €han thousands who have never passed through 
the experience of imprisonment. This is more es- 
pecially the case if the time gained for reflection and 
re-adjustment has availed to make him see his error, 
and has so altered his character as to place him on 
a higher level of understanding, ending in a firm 
resolve to change his mode of life. If the apparent 
calamity is faced with resignation and manly deter- 
mination, it may be thus transformed into a bless- 
ing. This acceptance of the result of the action of 
the Common Law places the prisoner above and 
outside of those who have not had this experience, 
but have deserved it as much or even more than he. 
The prisoner has paid his penalty and is free. The 
lawbreaker who is apparently undisturbed in a course 
of ill-doing may be puffed up with the assurance 
that he is evading the Law of Eternal Justice, but 
let him not be deceived. An old adage says: “The 
mills of God grind slowly but they grind exceeding 
small.” No man of discernment would not rather 
a thousand times be he who has paid his penalty 
and learned his lesson, than he who is pursuing a 
course of wrong-doing in the delusion that he will 
not suffer for it. Sooner or later the Eternal will 
be vindicated, and its existence will be made plain, 
not with the idea of the unhappiness of the wrong- 
doer, but that he may be enlightened and re- 
established upon a plane of progress and right 
action. 

And this brings us to the message of Theosophy 
to those under the shadow of the Law. We have 
already said that this message is one of encourage- 
ment and hope. The ancient Wisdom-Religion, 
Theosophy, depends for recognition upon its found- 
ation of truth in the hearts of men. The universal 
Divinity expresses itself through that brotherly 
feeling and desire for the common well-being which 
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underlies the highest ideals of human happiness. The 
great heart of H. P. Blavatsky was touched with 
compassion when she passed through every kind of 
misrepresentation and persecution in her efforts to 
organize a firm basis of brotherly and intelligent 
helpfulness for the benefit and encouragement of 
those in sorrow and in darkness. 

The UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL 
$остЕтү at Point Loma, which is the outcome of her 
life-work, is now under the direction of a worthy 
successor, Katherine Tingley, who established, sev- 
eral years ago, the International Brotherhood 
League as a branch of the Theosophical Movement. 

It would be beyond the scope of the present paper 
to relate all that this League has done or proposes 
to do for discouraged humanity, but two of its 
Objects may be here stated: 


То assist those who are or have been in pris- 
ons to establish themselves in honorable posi- 
tions in life. 

То ameliorate the condition of unfortunate 
women and to assist them to a higher life. 


In carrying out these objects the Theosophist is 
working with the Higher Law. He takes men and 
women for what they are and not as their misfor- 
tunes have labeled them. The idea of the Theoso- 
phist is that a prison should not be so much a place 
of punishment as a place for reform and instruction. 
Many who are in prison are there through ignorance. 
And once the reform is completed or the penalty 
is paid, common justice and sound policy require 
that a man be established in the world on a fair 
basis with those who are no better (most of them) 
than himself. Let us do away with the hypocrisy 
which separates the discovered misdoer from the 
undiscovered one. There is neither justice nor 
mercy in it, and Justice and Mercy are the founda- 
tion pillars of the Temple of Humanity. 

How many there are who exclaim when they have 
realized their mistakes: “Oh if I had another 
chance!" The message of Theosophy to all men 
is that there is always another chance. 

Even for those in prison whose return to the outer 
life of the world may never come about, there is 
still another opportunity. For Theosophy teaches 
that when a human soul has passed away from the 
world of strife and endeavor, it passes into a place 
of purification and rest from whence it returns once 
more to earth-life in the body of a little child, to 
resume the path of progress at the point at which it 
was relinquished in a previous life, and so on and 
on through the countless ages of the future until the 
great goal of Divinity is attained. 

There is always another chance. The future is 
built upon the present. 'The man who has attained 
some measure of enlightenment and selí-conquest 
through the experiences of life will never have quite 
the same work to do again. The Divine Law has 
accomplished its end and its action is just and true. 


PusLiC Theosophical meetings are conduct- 
ed every Sunday night in San Diego at 8.15, 
at the Isis Theater, by the students of Loma- 
land, assisted by the children of the Raja 
Yoga School. Theosophical subjects pertain- 
ing to all departments of thought and bearing 
on all conditions of life are attractively and 
thoughtfully presented. An interesting fea- 
ture is the excellent music rendered by some 
of the students of the Isis Conservatory of 
Music of Lomaland. Theosophical literature 
may always be purchased at these meetings. 
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Palindromes 

F literary curiosities, the palindrome has 

been regarded as the extreme example 

of useless ingenuity. The manufacture 
of such sotadic verse seems to have been es- 
pecially suitable to the monkish system of 
pseudo-culture and there is one which is sup- 
posed to have occupied a monk the greater 
part of a life-time to perfect, short as it is: 


Sator arepo teret opera rotas. 


Although this Latin sentence answers the 
conditions of a palindrome (Gr. palin, again 
dromos, a course) in that it runs its course 
backward and forward alike, it possesses the 
extra merit that each initial forms the first 
word, the second letters form the second word, 
and so throughout the verse. It is possible to 
make a translation, but without interest. 

More dignified than the English pun with 
which the “first man” is said to have in- 
troduced himself to his bride, “ Madam, I'm 
Adam,” is the couplet: 


Signa te signa; temere me tangis et angis: 
Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor. 


This was deemed so clever in ecclesias- 
tical circles that the deus ex machina of the 
church of the middle ages was introduced to 
account for its invention. A story of varying 
detail, requisite to fit the necessities of the 
case, runs that a monkish pilgrim to Rome 
discovered the devil under the guise of his 
traveling companion and by enchantment of 
some sort compelled his comrade to carry: him. 
Crossing himself and generally making his 
extempore steed unhappy with cruel treat- 
ment, the later protests in the words of the 
verses given, which the ingenious can make 
applicable to the circumstances without much 
straining after a meaning. 

Of no value in themselves, these formulae 
bear witness to a phase of thought which is 
still in its infancy, after having passed through 
the usual stages of ignorance, ridicule, bitter 
opposition, previous to the metamorphosis of 
orthodox acceptation in the secret and sub- 
sequent public appearance as “science” after 
its naturalization papers have been discreetly 
pigeonholed. This is the recognition of the 
fact that we are only just emerging from a 
period of darkness and ignorance and that the 
“ancients” and "antiquity" were not at all 
necessarily less informed or less civilized than 
ourselves, but in many ways far ahead of us. 
Instead of “primitive man” and the “stone- 


age” evolving noble myths by mere guesswork ` 


and superstitious imaginings, we find that (on 
the introduction of H. P. Blavatsky) the un- 
explainable customs and traditions and lore 
of barbaric races is but the merest remnant 
of knowledge once possessed by the high civil- 
izations of which they are mostly degenerate 
descendents on their way to extinction. We 
are slowly preparing to learn that which the 
East has known from time immemorial — the 
‘existence of sciences and stores of even ma- 
terial knowledge whose very existence is not 
only unknown but unsuspected in the West. 
One branch of a very real science is the 
power of the spoken word and its rhythms, 
and it is in just such formulae that the tra- 
ditions of all races retain a memory of the 
deeds done in the days of the greatest glory 
of their antiquity, from the "open sesame" of 
Arabic lore and the “ Let there be Light!” of 


the Hebrew demiurge, to the abracadabra of 
dabblers in magic of all ages. 

A conglomerate of the religions of antiquity, 
and intermixed with the concessions demanded 
by concurrent retention of the temporal power. 
the Christian religion in its hundreds of 
various shades of belief and ceremony con- 
tains many an unexplained fossil relic of once 
living realities, not the least interesting of 
which is this science of verbal formulae — 
even now referred to in the least understood 
of the books appointed to be read in churches 
—“ Та the Beginning was the Word.” 

No wonder that when in the fourth and 
fifth centuries the church grafted itself on to 
the temporal power with the ultimate view of 
controlling both, it was necessary to inaugur- 
ate that system of high exclusiveness which 
had been previously utilized by the Jewish 
hierarchy for a somewhat similar purpose — 
to conceal from the crowd a knowledge of 
what in the “vulgar tongue” would prove 
very dangerous. 

Thirty years ago Madame Blavatsky made 
references to secret works within the walls of 
Rome itself, but not on library shelves, which 
would probably throw much light on many a 
ceremony, many an unexplained custom, and 
many a literary pastime which passes for a 
mere curiosity. The Sortes Virgilianae, the 
Virgilian lots, and the not uncommon substi- 
tution of the pages of the Bible among Chris- 
tians for the Roman poet’s verses; the use of 
phylacteries and similar practices; the inter- 
minable repetition of religious formulae; the 
use of the very ancient monogram of the 
Greek mysteries “I. Н. S.", and many a par- 
allel of the Buddhist praying wheel, the man- 
tram, and even the Chinese doctor’s pill made 
up of a written prescription macerated in 
water, are all of a class to the extent that 
they are, as publicly exercised, distorted echoes 
of anciently known sciences of which those 
once forbidden to read the scriptures in the 
“vulgar tongue” will demand to know more 
ere long. Р. A. М. 


Flies--- Physical and Otherwise 
HE house-fly is coming in for a good 
deal of abuse just now, but it is by no 
means impossible that someone will dis- 
cover that he is one of our best friends. 
That, however, is in the future. He steps 
in all kinds of decayed and infected matter 
and does not trouble to wipe his feet before 
stepping on our food. Hence he plays the part 
of a mixer-up of the things we throw away 
and the things we eat. Details of his achieve- 
ments in this respect can be found in plenty, 
but they would not be suitable here. One may 
easily imagine, too, the various plans of pre- 
caution that have been suggested. They con- 
sist mainly in screening the garbage, killing 
the flies, using kerosene and lime to kill the 
larvae, and keeping flies out of sick rooms. 
It is worth remarking, however, that there 
is a tendency to attach to minor causes too 
much blame for ailments that are mainly due 
to greater causes. Robust health resists all 
these causes of infection, being naturally en- 
dowed with the means of neutralizing them; 
but impaired health succumbs to slight attacks. 
Another point is that one could wish the 
ratio between physical sanitation and moral 
sanitation were better observed. When one 
considers the moral and mental conditions 


that prevail in great cities, one's interest in 
such questions as the fly nuisance is apt to 
pale. What have we the right to expect at > 
the hands of Nature? ‘The conditions from 
which we suffer are those which we create · 
by our manner of life. Material science is 
trying to push too far ahead of moral science, 
and that is why it can only meet with partial 
success. The ratio needs to be observed. 

All this might seem mere high talk if one 
did not know that there is no such thing as 
separation between our physical life and our 
inner life. From our minds we throw off ef- 
fluvia which pass out into the world, there . 
to pollute the sources of life— life animal, 
vegetable, and mineral; and what can science 
tell us about these sources of life? It can 
tell us that the larvae of the fly breeds in 
filth, but whence the life-monad which ensouls 
the fly? What becomes of evil thoughts, and 
whence do noxious creatures proceed? — two 
questions which might solve each other. 

The law of conservation of energy should 
be extended so as to include thought-energy 
and emotional energy and to account for the 
vital energy of insects; then the unity of life 
might be better understood. 

Physical means of sanitation are important, 
but they need to be backed up by moral means ; 
otherwise we are fighting conditions which we 
continually reproduce. As long as there is 
such a state of moral impurity, an epidemic, 
regrettable as it is, may be even necessary as 
a safety-valve; and by its devastating action 
may prevent worse dangers on the moral 
plane. STUDENT 


OFTEN when by an intellectual energy I am 
roused from body, and converted to myself, 
and being separated from externals, retire into 
the depths of my essence, I then perceive an 
admirable beauty, and am then vehemently con- 
fident that I am of a more excellent condition 
than that of a life merely animal and terrene. 
For then especially I energize according to the 
best life, and become the same with a nature 
truly divine: being established in this nature, 
I arrive at that transcendent energy by which 
I am elevated beyond every other intelligible, 
and fix myself in this sublime eminence, as 
in a divinely ineffable harbor of repose. But 
after this blessed abiding in a divine nature, 
falling from intellect into the discursive energy 
of reason, I am led to doubt how formerly and 
at present my soul became intimately connected 
with a corporeal nature; since in this deific 
state she appears such as she is in herself, 
although invested with the dark and ever- 
flowing nature of body. But in the 
Timaeus [Plato] discoursing concerning the 
universe, he both praises the world and calls 
it a blessed god, and asserts that soul was 
given to the universe by its beneficent artificer, 
that it might possess an intellectual condition ; 
since it is requisite that the world should be 
intellectual, which cannot take place without 
the intervention of soul. Hence soul was in- 
fused into the universe by the demiurgus on 
this account, and each of our souls was in a 
similar manner inserted into body, as necessary 
to the perfection of the whole. For it is requi- 
site that as many and similar genera of animals 
should be contained in the sensible, as abide 
in the intelligible world. — Plotinus On the 
Descent of the Soul. Translated from the 
Greek by Thomas Taylor. 
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The New Japanese Ambassador at Washington 
ITH the arrival of Baron Takahira on 
-our shores for the second time as the 
representative of the Emperor of 
Japan, a new era seems to have opened in the 
relationship between that country and the 
United States. The ambassador is a man of 
the widest culture and most sympathetic na- 
ture, whose education and breadth of view is 
equal to, if not greater than, that of most 
statesmen of the self-styled “civilized” na- 
tions — nations which are afraid to lift a fin- 
ger towards the settling of certain crying evils 
for fear of the frightful specter of a probable 
Armageddon which overshadows the Euro- 
pean chancelleries. 

The Baroness Takahira is also a leader in 
the van of progress, being one of the earliest 
women graduates of the Киго- 
pean schools in Japan. 

Mr. Takahira, as he was 
then, made a most favorable 
impression on the United States 
Government during the anxious 
period that elapsed just before 
the breaking out of the Russo- 
Japanese war. Although he is 
a master in the extreme caution 
which is a mark of Japanese 
diplomacy it was proved by the 
testimony of a high United 
States Government official that 
the efficient protection of the 
interests of one’s own country 
is perfectly compatible with 
honorable conduct. He said :— 
“The Japanese minister has 
been absolutely truthful and 
straightforward in all this con- 
troversy.” 

In a speech made by Baron 
Takahira when last in the United States he 
pointed out with great earnestness and logic 
that the interests of America and his own 
country were closely related, and that any 
want of harmony between the nations would 
be a misfortune for the world; and he has 
proved his practical interest in keeping peace 
by his strenuous efforts during the successful 
treaty negotiations at Portsmouth which term- 
inated the Russo-Japanese war — the bloodi- 
est, all things considered, in the history of 
mankind. He is a great admirer of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and his appreciation of the 
President’s splendid humanitarian work in in- 
itiating and carrying through the negotiations 
is shown in the following quotation from the 
speech with which he closed his first period of 
service in America in 1905: 


I am convinced that I am only echoing the true 
sentiment of the whole civilized world when I say 
that humanity and civilization owes him [the Pre- 
sident] a great debt. I assure you that President 
Roosevelt will be immortalized forever in the hearts 
of my countrymen as well.as by the people of that 
part of the Far East where our influence extends, 
and all American citizens will always receive there 
a cordial welcome. 


That these words were truly prophetic was 


proved during the recent: visit of Secretary 
Taft, who was received with the greatest cor- 
diality in spite of the efforts of a few yellow 
journalists in both countries to stir up un- 
pleasant feeling over unimportant questions. 

It was the United States, represented by 
Commodore Perry’s expedition in the middle 
of the last century, that afforded Japan the 
first opportunity of adopting the best things 
in Western civilization and of entering the 
comity of nations; and the two great branches 
of the English-speaking peoples have ever 
since watched the progress of Japan with bro- 
therliness and sympathy. Unfortunately, the 
brotherhood of nations into which Japan has 
stepped is still anything but an ideal one al- 
though, owing to the efforts of the humanitar- 
ians in many countries in the establishment of 
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ТЕ who ask for particularity of advice are not 

yet grown to the stature of a hero who, being 

all, dareth all; who, having fought many a fight in 

other lives, rejoices in his strength and fears neither 

life nor death, neither sorrow nor abuse, and wishes 
no ease for himself while others suffer. 

— William Q, Fudge 


arbitration and peace congresses, the entente 
cordiale, etc., a beginning has been made to- 
wards the realization that the only use of sep- 
arate national units is for the better develop- 
ment of individual qualities in a united family 
of nations, each being destined to work with 
the others for the real civilization of the fu- 
ture. Not, though, until each single man in 
each nation has really commenced to attack 
the ingrained selfishness in himself, and so to 
understand himself and the unity at the base 
of all apparent separateness, can the nations, 
as units, understand their wonderful oppor- 
tunities and feel the true urge to unite in a 
common cause. 

The ethical teaching of Bushido, which was 
the strongest incentive to right living in old 
Japan (although it was said to be binding only 
on the Samurai or knightly rank, numbering 
two millions), permeated the whole: of ‘society 
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and exerted an admirable influence in teach- 
ing self-control and self-discipline. Bushido 
is not a religion, but an unwritten law of con- 
duct. It is the Raja Yoga of Japan. Bud- 
dhism has still a considerable hold on the 
people, and the Shinto religion has not lost its 
power, but, unfortunately, in the endeavor to 
keep pace with the Western nations, a certain 
proportion of the educated classes, dazzled by 
the physical discoveries of Europe and Amer- 
ica and the intellectual subtlety of modern sci- 
entific agnosticism, think it quite the thing to 
affect to despise and repudiate their ancestral 
beliefs. The dogmatic teachings of orthodox 
Christianity, with the “Eternal Hell” and 
“Vicarious Atonement” theories, have found 
little favor with the reasoning minds of Japan, 
and if any considerable number of them ever 
adopt any form of Christianity 
it will have to be one more in 
accordance with the teachings 
of the Founder; for the pure 
teachings of Jesus, in their 
enunciation of the principle of 
Compassion as the rule of life, 
and the necessity of destroying 
the sense of separateness and 
personal selfishness, are in har- 
mony with the “ Noble Eight- 
fold Path" of Buddhism, the 
Shinto ideal, and the teachings 
of all the great World-Saviors 
and Teachers. . 
Through the portal of Theo- 
sophy there is no difficulty in 
entering into that attitude of 
mind which sees one Eternal 
Truth existing in the various 
forms in every creed. But, as 
Katherine Tingley has said, 
“ Japan does not lack guidance 
in noble living; the spirit of the past is not 
dead. lt is a fundamental Theosophical teach- 
ing that man cannot reach higher kingdoms 
without help from those who have attained 
them, and there are Teachers in the East, in 
Japan, who are qualified to revive all that was 
best in Bushido, who can show that Buddhism, 
freed. from the superstitions that have grown 
around it, teaches a noble and elevating code 
of life, and who can explain the full meaning 
of the striking symbol found in the innermost 
shrine of the Shinto temple, the Mirror, by 
which self-knowledge is typified.” But there 
is a further promise still in the increasing de- 
mand for the knowledge of Raja Yoga, which 
is coming from Japan — Raja Yoga, that sys- 
tem of education which contains all the no- 
bility and wisdom of Bushido and more; and 
as the cultured and patriotic Japanese find 
that materialism is fast losing its grip on the 
Western philosophic mind they are bound to 
look for the answer to their problems in the 
only place where it can be found — Theoso- 
phy, the ancient Wisdom-Religion, itself the 
* Warrior's Way” (Bu-shi-do), the “ Path of 
the Gods” (Shin-to). Theosophy works for 
the binding of nations in a Universal Brother- 
hood superior to racial barriers. STUDENT 
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Theosophy in the Home 
HE home should be the most helpful and 
attractive spot in the world, for if right- 
ly organized the heart finds its dwelling- 


place there. "What gives larger oportunities 
for both parents and children to minister to 
each other than the home environment? No 
one can live independently; the very needs 
of the family call forth acts of co-operation; 
what one cannot do another can and should — 
nay, must — and so the spirit of helpfulness 
is brought out. 

The home is necessary for soul-development 
on all planes. It brings into action the finer 
qualities of character, patience, charity, con- 
tentment, self-sacrifice, kindness, courtesy, and 
sincerity; and one who goes out into the world 
to fight his own battles after the training re- 
ceived in a good home feels the courage to 
encounter evil and conquer it. 

But we know that there are many kinds of 
homes, for all are dependent upon the char- 
acter of their inmates. The moment we enter 
one we find the atmosphere repellent, of an- 
other attractive, the direct outcome of the 
influence of father and mother. Their strength 
or weakness, their harmony or the opposite, 
is clearly shown in the children whose plastic 
Tninds are easily molded for good or evil. So 
many of us forget that childhood, even in- 
fancy, is the time for seéd-planting. 

Many mothers are weak, especially in the 
matter of wholesome discipline. "They sur- 
round their children with love and tender care 
but fail to realize that they need a wise guiding 
hand, helpful in the right way. It is just here 
that a knowledge of Theosophy brings relief to 
the tried and weary mother, for it opens her 
mind to all that is good in life. 
“Life is Joy"; there is a song in her heart 
which every child senses. As she begins to 
realize her own divinity she will feel more 
keenly the responsibility she has assumed, the 
necessity for self-control and for daily com- 
munion with her Higher Self that the little 


She feels that. 
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Ahura Mazda answered: 


LIGHT BEARERS 
Annir Winsor ALLEN 
BRINGERS of hope to men, 
Bearers of light, 
Eager and radiant, 
Glad in the night, 
"Тіз from these souls aglow 
Man learns his path to know. 
They as they onward go 
Bear on the light. 
What though they fight to lose, 
Facing the night! 
Morning will find them still 
Seeking the light. 
What though this stress and strain 
Makes ali their hopes seem vain! 
They through the bitter pain 
Bear on the light. 
Brothers of all that live, 
They aid us all; 
May our hearts, touched with fire, 
Leap to their call, 
Their voices, clear and strong, 
Ring like a raliying song, 
“Upward against the wrong! 
Bear on the light! "— Selected 


souls entrusted to her care may receive care 
in its fullest, its higher, meaning. There is 
a science of motherhood but it is only given to 
those strong souls who are willing and eager 
to yield the impermanent things for the per- 
manent, who can discriminate between the 
higher and the lower elements in life. 

The child, so recently from higher spheres, 
drinks in unconsciously whatever influence the 
mother’s heart radiates. As the mother finds 
strength and wisdom from a practical know- 
ledge of the Raja Yoga system of education 
and living in harmony with the great truths 
of Theosophy, so will she instruct her family 
and help them to become true workers for the 
regeneration of mankind, thus making the 
home the grand institution it was intended 
to become. SARAH E. WILDER, м.р. 


О maker of the material world, thou Holy One! Who is he who 
brought the law of Mazda into the Vara which Yima made? 
“It was the bird Karshipta, 
О holy Zarathusthra! " — The Mazdean Vendidad 


A Birds’ Paradise 
BOSTONIAN, Miss Annie J. Chase, 
who has devoted her life to the study 
of birds and plants, has a plan for a 

“ Birds’ Paradise ” which, if carried out, will 
be to the birds of the Atlantic coast what 
Lomaland is to the birds of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Her plan, however, calls for a gov- 
ernment appropriation and so must wait the 
course of all such plans and how soon it will 
be carried out is a matter for conjecture. 
Miss Chase has selected a certain hill near her 
home which, if it comes to be reserved by the 
government as a place where our beautiful 
native birds could be protected and will come 


. to feel that they are so, will be a permanent 


influence for good. 

But the Foundress of Lomaland long since 
adopted a better plan, which was to decide 
upon her own property (the very large tract 
on Loma Hill which the birds probably don’t 
know as the Theosophical headquarters) as a 
place where wild birds should be protected 
from the very moment humans came there to 
live. For seven years not a shot has been 
fired on Lomaland soil at the pretty shy song- 
sters, game birds and waterfowl with which 
the hill and beaches abound, not a single nest 
has ever been disturbed by human hand, not 
an egg or a fledgling ever stolen, not a single 
bird trapped or snared — even scarecrows are 
seldom put up to surprise them into sedate- 
ness! The old fear of man has been dying 
out in their little hearts all these years and 
today an outsider would find it difficult to 
believe the most meager account of the en- 
tente cordiale now existing between Lomaland 
birds and their human brothers. At this very 
moment a little towhee mother has just hopped 
down from the table on which these lines are 
being written, at a call from her voracious 
fledging which she only yesterday proudly 
" brought home" to show to us. She is but 
one of several species (among them the white- 
crowned and gold-crowned sparrows, the 
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pretty little house-finches which we call our 
linnets, a single member of a shy and rather 
unsocial bird-group, the road-runner, and a 
pair of California Thrashers) which have 
quite appropriated human family and tent- 
home, inside and outside and all No less. 
than three linnet families are just now raising 
their broods where a human hand could dis- 
turb with the greatest ease, and twenty feet 
away, at the side of the path, is the favorite 
haunt of a pair of quail — shyest of all— 
which flush from almost: under your feet as 
you pass the bushes. About the children's 
homes — where hundreds of boys live, too, ` 
and all know the average boy's penchant 
for stealing bird's eggs — the birds nest 
in the most astonishing places because they 
feel so perfectly secure, and every year 
witnesses additions to the number of species 
now here. 

The birds are welcome in Lomaland and 
are made to feel so. Not a few Lomaland 
homes keep outside, in the friendly shadow 
of some shrub, a generous bowl of water, 
and the daily throwing out of crumbs is 
with many students a duty. The birds 
fully underestand and repay one a thous- 
and times. "There is no prettier sight in 
the world than to see a half dozen of them 
“line up" by the bowl for a bath, or to 
see a mother-bird, a frequent sight just 
now, teaching her youngsters, one at a time, 
if you please, how to drink. And if there 
is any gratitude like that shown in. the 
proud and confident look of some little 
towhee or linnet on the first day when she 
can show you her brood, all feathered and 
nearly ready for life's duties, it is seldom 
given to humans to receive it. 

То watch these bird mothers argue with 
their little ones (who are at first very much 
alarmed when you approach them) and 
bring them to your door again and again, 
day after day, until they finally are perfectly 
tame — to see the faithful little mother and 
father birds literally wear themselves out 
in the effort to feed their big babies — as 
big as their parents for some days before 
they cease following the latter about, with 
open mouths and quivering wings, crying 
for food — to see the compassion, the abso- 
lute self-forgetfulness, the devotion to their 
duties, (instead of to other people's), the 
golden joy in life of these little birds, is 
an initiation into some of life's holiest 
mysteries. 

And how they reward you! Is it no reward 
to see the flash and sheen of perhaps a dozen 
humming-birds in the course of a two-minute 
walk, the golden plumage of the oriole, more 
brilliant than any flower, the lightsome song 
of our little “wild canary” or California 
Gold-finch as a company of him fly up from 
the swaying stems of thistles or other seed- 
bearing plants where they love to feed? Is 
it no reward to see quail walk off almost 
leisurely at your approach — often no scurry- 
ing nor whirring of wings —.to hear the gold- 
en notes of the meadow lark at every outing 
by day and sometimes a mocking-bird singing 
to his mate all night long? Is it no reward 
to have almost within arm's reach the little 
ménage of a pair of horned larks, she so 
patient in her brooding, he so joyous in his 
wealth of song, as if all the earth were 
wrapped in one golden sheen and he must 


tell you about it? And then to witness their 
first singing lesson to their babies! 
fledglings gaze up at their father as he soars 
high and high and yet higher, a perfect burst 
of melody tinkling and showering down upon 
them. And then, one by one, they try to soar 
and sing—a funny little chirp at first and 
a funny little attempt at flight. But how can 
they less than try again and again and again — 
lesson here, too, for stiff-necked humans. Is 
it no reward to have the swallows build their 
mud nests near your very rooms, and to mind 
your going and coming no more than if you 
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were birds too? How beautiful they are, 
patrician from the end of the handsome bill 
to the tip of the long forked tail. How care- 
fully they lift up their long graceful wings, 
lest they be soiled, when they alight at the 
edge of a pool to gather mud for nest-building. 
They look like giant butterflies, their wings all 
a-flutter. And then a little later to see a happy 
pair clinging to the nest’s mouth (out of 
which, if one has sharp eyes, one may some- 
times see stretched appealingly a tiny head or 
two) talking and cooing together as they feed 
their tiny tots. 

Is it no reward to hear the last thing at 
night the bell-like melody of a mocking-bird 
with now and again a soft gentle owl’s note, 
and the first thing in the morning, long be- 
fore sunrise, the faint tentative tuning-up of 
a bird's orchestra, then a burst of melody as 
elaborately orchestrated as ever was symphony 
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by human hand, note set against note, notes 
tossed back and forth, calling notes, answering 
notes, a perfect myriad of notes like silver 
bells and golden bells and crystal bells, and 
all love notes, every one. Almost suddenly 
the first joyous Allegro comes to a close, there 
is a quieting. Some of the tiny songsters have 
flown to their day's duties; yet the symphony 
is continued — Adagietto, piano, then pianis- 
simo, by the rest. These cease twittering one 
by one, and in no long time all the tiny orches- 
tra members are busied at their brooding, or 
housekeeping, or food-hunting, and save for 
the occasional bird sounds of full day it is 
quiet again. 

Is all this meaningless? How compares 
such a bird collection as that of Lomaland 
with the poor, stuffed, dead ones of our 
Natural History Museums? Not scientific? 
Nonsense. А pair of common opera glasses 
has more scientific possibilities hidden in 
it than gun, or snare, or scalpel ever had, 
if by science we mean knowledge and not 
pedantry. And what a common sense way 
of doing — not to wait for governments to 
do it for you, but just to take your own 
property and do it for yourself. Whether 
you own miles of wooded hills, an ordinary 
farm, a city lot, or perhaps only the lease 
of a tiny yard for a year or less, you can 
do something to protect the birds and make 
them feel that they are welcome. And if this 
should become the fashion (as much the 
fashion as it is in Europe to reserve tracts 
of land for shooting, and which ought to be 
named the Bird's Infernos) what a land 
America would be after a time. How much 
more of love and tenderness life would hold 
if even one farm or one estate in a com- 
munity were known as a place where guns 
were fabu and where stealing of eggs and 
fledglings was never allowed ; even one farm 
or tract where the holiday tramp through 
the woods could be counted a success with- 
out the evening pouch of poor dead birds, 
without the honey which some little nature 
colony had counted on to keep it from starv- 
ing, or the nuts that some squirrel family 
had so patiently gathered against the cold 
of the coming winter, without the dozen 
lifeless butterflies in the “ cyanide bottle,” 
that insect morgue — in short, without any 
of those things which spoil our earth for 
living in. 

And this could all happen so easily. It 
must be that people just haven't thought of 

it. “ Birds," wrote Н. P. Blavatsky, “are the 
symbols and glyphs of the higher divinities 
or angels." Perhaps there is a-deeper aspect 
to this question than our bird-lovers, who have 
already done so much for bird-life, have ever 
dreamed. Perhaps if we would do our part 
toward making earth a “ Bird's Paradise ” the 
way would be opened for the birds to do 
their part toward making it a Paradise for all 
that lives. Who knows? Stranger things 
than this have been known to happen in the 
divine economy. STUDENT 


... TELL me whether I am too sanguine when 
I say that if the Theosophical Society survives and 
lives true to its mission, to its original impulses, 
through the next hundred years — tell me, I say, if 
I go too far in asserting that earth will be a heaven 
in the twenty-first century in comparison with what 
it is now! — H. P. Blavatsky 
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The Study of History 


UR subject is a familiar one. It is interesting 
and instructive if studied understandingly, 
but we are sorry to say men rarely have 

profited by the lessons of history. 'The selfish man 
will be selfish in spite of the fact that it leads him 
to destruction. 

As a general thing we do not go beyond the mere 
facts and study the causes that led up to an event. 
Not merely the causes stated by historians but the 
causes of even these causes one might say. For a 
historian will only tell you, to take an instance, that 
the American colonies revolted because the English 
Parliament taxed them without their consent, quar- 
tered its troops in their cities, passed. offensive laws, 
etc, etc.; but this is not all — other nations have 
been more oppressed, have suffered cruelly without 
revolting. We find the real cause in the spirit of 
the people. There would have been no revolution 
unless our ancestors had had a spirit of independ- 
ence, had been confident that right is might. 

Thus the true meaning of history can be found 
only in the study of the very life of the people, 
their laws, customs, and religion. Study them im- 
partially, for we are too prone to find fault because 
they are dissimilar from ours. Rome fell, but why? 
Because the barbarians came and beat the Romans? 
No! because they were no longer Romans. They 
had not made Rome great and they could not keep 
her so; they had degenerated. And so with every 
rise and fall of nations. 

There is another standpoint from which we may 
look at history, which is most vital. That nations 
and civilizations rise and perish we must believe 
to be a law of the universe. We must believe in a 
guiding law, in the divinity of man. 

The rise and fall of civilizations is in the plan of 
our evolution. Апа here we must bring the teachings 
of Theosophy to bear upon the subject. It is the 
only philosophy which can explain these things. 
Theosophy teaches that man has been upon the 
earth many millions of years, but that he was not 
always as he is now. Also that life on this planet 
goes through seven rounds, each round being made 
up of seven root-races, each race subdividing itself, 
and so on. We are now in the fourth round and 
in the fifth race. The third race of this round in- 
habited Lemuria, the fourth, Atlantis, continents 
both now submerged. 

Our race is destined to surpass previous ones, 
but we have as yet only been passing through a dark 
cycle. Our history for the last two thousand years 
has been a struggle with the lower forces in man. 
“These cycles are periodic, inevitable, necessary. Un- 
less we understand the laws guiding mankind, we 
«cannot understand its history. 

It is time that the historian did away with his 
'stinginess and shortsightedness. His time tables are 
absurdly small Our geologists are not afraid to 
declare the earth to be from one hundred and fifty 
to three hundred million years old, and archaeolo- 
gists are chafing under the restraint imposed by the 
historian. The Adam and Eve allegory, not being 
able to expand like an elastic, must be snapped. 
How are we to know of man's beginning if for 
centuries we have been in a most pitiful state of 
darkness? We will not believe the ancients, but 
we shall soon have to. And then for all we know 
Rameses will laugh up his sleeve. We poor deluded 
moderns have much to learn yet, and bitter, but 
wholesome, will be our medicine. 

Our boasted scientific attainments are but a few 
of the keys to the little drawers of nature. The 
mighty things are yet locked up and will never be 
given out until man has greater knowledge and is 
fit to use them. For has even the little we have 


achieved helped the mass of humanity in the least? 
Have not most of our great inventions been used 
selfishly? Сап we say that our moral condition 
is higher than two thousand years ago?  Hardly. 
Thus we are still adding dark pages to history, and 
some of them even humorous! 

Now if we look at the history of the last few 
thousand years as but a dark cycle in our evolution 
it will give us a new basis from which to study 
that history. We have to acknowledge that we have 
been wrong. Proofs of great civilizations in the 
far past are met with everywhere. We have to 
account for them somehow. And the further back 
we go the more are we struck with wonder. The 
more we plunge into the misty past the more con- 
fused do we become unless we accept the teachings 
of Theosophy. It is too much even for the fanciful 
mind of the poet and novelist. The trouble is that 
we have become in this last phase of our dark cycle 
almost rank materialists. Before we believed too 
much; now we do not believe in anything. 

Theosophy is our only hope. Its teachings con- 
cerning man’s history will be vindicated. The jun- 
gles of America and the sands of Asia have already 
begun to show the proofs. As to America, Mrs. 
Tingley has declared that it is older than Egypt. 
Also that Egypt is older than India. Astounding 
isn’t it? But this twentieth century is declared to 
have many great revelations in store for humanity. 

Now let us briefly review some of the history 
of the last two thousand years. Of course we shall 
first speak of Greece, the Morning Star that greets 
our delighted eyes, the most beautiful expression of 
the human soul. When shall we see another such 
race? The perfect balance in man on the physical, 
mental, and spiritual planes is here most beautifully 
expressed. And notice that we speak of the spirit- 
ual life of Greece. We must overcome the tendency 
to cast a little reflection on it. Because historians 
do not fully understand it, they are led to miscon- 
ceptions, and even to view the Greek religious rites 
in a wrong light. Of course in time the Greeks did 
become blind to their heart life as is shown by 
their treatment of Socrates who came to lead them 
back to the right path. Soon superstition and im- 
morality began to have full play. It was then 
time to save the good and spread it. We are tempt- 
ed to enlarge upon the story of Greece and her 
glorious men — artists, poets, dramatists, and philo- 
sophers, but it is not within the scope of our 
present article. 

Therefore we must next turn to Rome, once 
mistress of the world, but the slave of her passions. 
But it was not so under the early Romans. They 
too were at one time a most healthy and noble race. 
Still the Roman was essentially warlike, and war- 
like peoples are liable to be hard-hearted. The 
terrible struggle with Carthage was the prelude to 
a succession of conquests which were to make Rome 
the arbiter of the world. We are sorry to say that 
she abused her power shamefully. “Carthage must 
be destroyed " was soon applied to all peoples. After 
the struggle with Carthage, Rome gradually began to 
fall into the most terrible anarchy. There is a cer- 
tain parallel between Rome at this time and France 
during the Revolution. Oppression led to the most 
shameful civil wars, with no lack of Dantons and 
Robespierres. But Rome’s mission was not yet ac- 
complished, and a mighty man appeared. Caesar 
with his great powers was able to cope with the 
forces that were leading Rome to destruction. He 
too was a power for good and in a most critical 
time. But jealousy, strange blindness in certain 
men, and fear cut short his work, and a lesser man 
had to attempt to regenerate the world. 

Augustus took in his hands the reins of Caesar 


and gave the exhausted world peace and order. In 
his reign, it is said, was born one of the greatest 
teachers of the world, Jesus the Nazarene. Апа 
great need there was for such a one. From his 
teachings, and professedly for their propagation, 
the Christian Church was soon to spring into prom- 
inence and to become in time an important factor 
in history. Christianity gradually rose above all 
the other then-existing religions of the Roman Em- 
pire and in the reign of Constantine was made a 
State religion. 

We now come to the barbarian invasion of the 
Roman Empire. If a race ever needed regenerating 
it was the Roman at this time. Corruption has per- 
haps never reached such a point. The whole atmos- 
phere of the Roman world was foul That the 
coming of the barbarians was in the plan of the 
evolution of the race, we must believe. If they 
had not come, who can say what might have become 
of the world? It is true that they were in a 
primitive state of intellectual progress and that many 
centuries of horrible darkness were to follow their 
coming, but they were a new race, full of vigor and 
morally fine. The barbarians were soon converted 
to Christianity. If the church had done Christ's 
work, if it had had nothing else in view, the twenti- 
eth century civilization would have been in the tenth 
century. But no: worldly selfish power was the 
aim of the church. There were many noble men 
who did follow Christ’s teachings to the very letter, 
but they were not able to counteract the evil of 
other men. What a noble uplifting the followers 
of Christ might have given the race if all had done 
their duty! But unluckily they did not, and a worse 
than barbarian ignorance was to settle on Europe. 
A horrible vampirism was to suck the spiritual life 
of men. 

For many centuries after Rome we meet with 
but little light, unless that shed by the astonishing 
rise ‘of the Islamic Crescent. The Arabians did 
bestow untold benefits on Europe in spite of a 
great deal of negation, sprung from jealousy. 

The age of Charlemagne next strikes our eyes. 
This great man brought chaotic Europe into some 
sort of order. Out of his Empire were formed the 
modern nations. Though his political union did 
not outlive him, the social and intellectual cords 
with which he held Europe together in his lifetime 
did: After his death there was a tendency to fall 
back into chaos. But it was not to be so. Men 
instinctively sought order and protection where they 
could find it. Out of this feeling grew the Feudal 
System, the best institution for the times. But as 
men were not perfect by any means, it afterwards 
developed into all sorts of abuses. 

Chivalry which came along with the feudal system 
revealed the advent of a new and better spirit. АП 
this while the popes of Rome had been increasing 
their influence, so that by the beginning of the 
thirteenth century under Pope Innocent III, a man 
of powerful character, the temporal power of the 
papacy reached its culminating point. A most dan- 
gerous power did he possess, a power which could 
not possibly have lasted long without the most terri- 
ble results to mankind, and which could lead only to 
the most dire calamities. As it was, the popes did 
abuse their great power. If they had not, there 
would have been no Crusades, and no Reformation 
and its long train of frightful religious wars. The 
Western world would never have experienced such 
untold suffering and woe. 

The Crusades, which we have just mentioned, 
were at first a movement heralding a change for 
the better. These movements have occurred all 
through history. But the one we now speak of 
seems to have been purposely led along the wrong 
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path. The ignorance displayed was piti- 
ful, the hypocrisy of those who led it, 
appalling. But it was not all wasted en- 
ergy. It did some good, though not half 
as much as it ought to have done. 

This awakening of Europe started an 

intellectual movement and led to certain 
social and political changes. Soon princes 
felt themselves more independent, and fin- 
ally shook off the temporal power of the 
popes. The nations henceforth began to 
lead a more active and separate national 
existence. The times were still dark and 
many and thick were the overhanging 
clouds. But the sun was piercing them. 
and the Renaissance was at hand. The 
wave of revival started in Italy and 
crossed the Alps and the Pyrenees. It 
spread over the German plains, the Dutch 
lowlands and the sunny land of France. 
All were awakened, wonderment was in 
men’s minds. Gutenberg racked his brain 
and the world was deluged with books. 
Henceforth the productions of the im- 
mortals could be got for a few copper 
coins. This soon led men to ask ques- 
tions that made the Roman pontiff nerv- 
ous. Even the questioners were dumb- 
founded at their own audacity. But now 
was the time, or never, to strike out for 
freedom. One must fight or ever be a 
slave. But who should lead the fight? 
The question was hardly uttered before 
one stepped forth and challenged the 
Doctors. Confusion ensued. Bans and 
excommunications were launched forth 
but not heeded in:the uproar. The die 
was cast. 

As the Reformation is now a thing 
of the past we are able to review the 
events that took place more calmly, 
with less prejudice. We admire the 
rugged strength of the men who struck for prin- 
ciple and broke the chains that bound their fellows, 
but we cannot help being struck with horror at 
the intolerance and blood-thirstiness of the age. 
Protestant and Catholic were other names for fiends. 
Alva, Wallenstein and others. gorged themselves 
with human victims, Was this God’s work? Did 
men ever stop to think of Jesus Christ? Did he 
ever preach such unbrotherliness? 

But in spite of all this, the spirit of progress was 
in the air, and a new light was dawning on the 
nations. This was the period of Elizabeth, William 
the Silent, Henry IV of France, and Gustavus 
Adolphus. Through their efforts the nations were 
lifted out of their old ruts; they gave new impetus 
to the race. 

On their heels came Peter the Great, Catherine 
the Great, Frederic the Great, and Washington the 
Great. Have we not a right to believe that there 
was something more than chance in their coming? 
Can we not believe in a Law that works behind 
the scenes? 

We have now arrived at our Age;—an Age 
crowded with the most varied and important events. 
The first is the birth of the American nation. А 
great event indeed, for America is to be the home of 
a new race. All things have been tending to 
demonstrate this fact. 

Close on its heels came the French Revolution, the 
last great upheaval in Europe. Its echoes have not 
yet died away. Its principles were those the Liberty 
Bell pealed forth. It snapped the last chains of 
oppression, struck at the very heart of selfish 
power. That is why the struggle was. so terrible 
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and so prolonged. But this great movement was in 
danger of being crushed. The Light was nearly 
smothered by the loosed passions of those who 
kindled it. But the man to prevent this appeared. 
Napoleon, the most stupendous military genius our 
race. has, produced, came. forth. This. map is a 
great study. The most opposite conclusions have 
been come to by historians about him. Wrong he 
did; he let his personality at last interfere with 
his plans; but that he did good, in justice we ought 
not to deny. 

As a conclusion we might say that Fraternity, 
one of the three principles of the Revolution, has 
been almost totally forgotten in our struggle for 
Liberty and Equality. The aim of civilization is to 
join men in a close bond of brotherhood, their 
destined end. In our active pursuits along material 
lines we have forgotten that the human race is one 
and indivisible, and that brotherhood is our end. 
We are coming to that conclusion now, and we shall 
realize that the progress of the twentieth century 
will be mainly on altruistic lines. À great movement 
has been started to teach man what his destiny is, 
to teach him to live the heart-life. The history of 
this century will be mainly the history of the 
Theosophical Movement. 

Antonio Castitto (Raja Yoga Student) 


Tue shortest and the surest way to live with 
honor in this world, is to be in reality what we 
would appear to be; all human virtues increase 
and strengthen themselves by the practice and ex- 
perience of them.—Socrates 

SELF-TRUST is the first secret of success—Emerson 


The "Tiny Tots” Visit Tent 
Village 

ENTLY blew the breezes, soft- 

ly twittered the birds, one 

bright morning at Tent Vil- 

lage, in Lomaland, when the quiet 

` was broken by a feeling of expect- 

ancy. Soon unusual sounds were 

heard, children’s voices, and present- 

ly along the path came the Teacher 

surrounded by tiny boys and girls. 

. Such tiny tots! three or four years 

old, walking in grave precision, lit- 

tle lads holding little maiden's hands. 

* See," said the Teacher laughingly, 

as she passed the tents from which 

we hastened to greet her, "see the 
mother and her children!" 

And this is what we saw — dear, 
quaint little maids in blue dresses and 
sunbonnets and serious little lads in 
neat coats, caps and gaiters. Soon 
a happy group was formed near a 
grove of eucalyptus trees, the little 
girls seated, while the boys stood to- 
gether; and we all gathered round 
to hear them sing. 

Sing? Yes, indeed, one, two, 
three, four songs:— “ My country, 
"tis of thee.” “Happy little sun- 
beams," * Tiny buds are we" — not 
one verse only, but all the verses; 
for did not the Teacher say: “ These 
friends cannot believe that you can 
.sing. Now show them that you can. 
This is candy-day, but of course you 
can't possibly eat candy unless you 
have sung some songs!" 

The little ones quietly consulted together and 
then without any fuss or any help they began 


in sweet melody and correct time and with all 


the words correctly pronounced. 

When the singing was over the Teacher pro- 
duced some candy. “Little girls first, of 
course"; all the little gentlemen understood 
that, so each of them invited a little lady to go 
with him to the kind Teacher and no one be- 
gan to eat until each one had a piece. 

Down the road comes the tally-ho, and it is 
time for the tots to go home. Off come the 
tiny caps and sweet little voices gaily cry, 
“ good-bye, good-bye.” Away goes the happy 
procession, and many blessings and many lov- 
ing thoughts go with them, as we realize that 
they represent not only the joy and hope of 
many parent hearts, but the happy future of 
the world. 

We grown-ups return to our work and wish 
that it had been our lot in life to learn self- 
control’and freedom from self-consciousness 
in such a school, controlled by wonderful wis- 
dom, surrounded by devoted teachers, and led 
along the steep and narrow path here strewn 
with roses and loving thoughts while for us 
it is so full of thorns and pitfalls. 

A compensation and privilege remains for 
us however — that of giving to the children of 
the world this wonderful Raja Yoga training. 
For this let us live. and strive. B.G 
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PERHAPS the most crying 

Realities need of advanced scientific 

and thought, in view of the rapid 
Appearances arrival of a series of new 
sciences — meta-chemistry, 
meta-electricity, meta-mathematics, and so on, 
—is a little plain common-sense metaphysics. 
For science has now with its own hands 
broken down the barrier it had erected against 
the intrusion of metaphysics, the world of 
thought behind phenomena, by reducing the 
hitherto imagined indivisible atom to a “center 
of electric stress,” in other words, to a mathe- 
matical point. 

The world of reality lies on the other side 
of that point. Is this so very difficult to 
grasp? 

Leibnitz could not rest content in assuming that 
matter was composed of a finite number of very 
small parts. His mathematical mind forced him to 
carry out the argument in infinitum. And what 
became of the atoms then? . . . They were re- 
duced to mathematical points but if their 
extension in space was nothing, so much fuller was 
their inner life. . . . As a cone stands on a point, 
or a perpendicular straight line cuts a horizontal 

plane only in one mathematical 


Matter is only point, but may extend infinitely 
a “ Stress-Point” in height and depth, so the es- 
Touched by sences of things real have only а 
Our Senses punctual existence in this physical 


world of space; but have an 
infinite depth of inner life in the metaphysical 
world of thought. (Theodore Mertz, on Leibnitz.) 


Of the foregoing, H. P. Blavatsky said: 


This is the spirit, the very root of occult doctrine 
and thought. The "Spirit-Matter" and “ Matter- 
Spirit" extend infinitely in depth, and like "the 
essence of things" of Leibnitz, our essence of things 
real is at the seventh depth; while the unreal and 
gross matter of Science and the external world, 
is at the lowest end of our perceptive senses. (The 
Secret Doctrine, vol. i, p. 628.) 


This was written in 1887, and as pointed 
out science has now succeeded in demonstrat- 
ing the wnreality of matter, for its centers of 
activity are now mathematical points. But 
this word unreality should not be misunder- 
stood. Reality appertains to consciousness 
mainly. And in truth there is but One Reality, 
which outlasts successive universes; so that in 
the highest conceivable realms of conscious- 

ness reality has a relative 


What is the rather than an absolute sig- 
“Force” there nificance. In one sense any- 
Centered? = thing we are aware of is real, 


and the manner in which 
phenoniena are or appear to be related is also, 
relatively, real. This does not or need not 
prevent us from ascending or descending into 
other regions or states of relative reality. 


We should try to realize that space is by 
no means a mathematical abstraction, but ens. 
And we should next endeavor to understand 
the meaning of a monad, for space is filled 
with myriads of monads in differing regions 
of subtlety — conscious entities in all degrees 
of simplicity or complexity, elemental, human. 
and divine. It is but the outer vestures of 
some of these, the elusive “electric stress " 
points, that have so far fallen into the hands 
of modern science. 


The right metaphysical conception of a 
monad is of importance. The simplest exam- 
ple thereof is the unifying consciousness per- 
vading one bodily frame, which is made up of 
countless millions of tiny lives. Within tlie 
unifying consciousness of the whole are other 

monads each in charge of 

“Matter” the specific processes carried out 

Manifester of іп such perfection that the 
ап Inner Reality unifying monad is not directly 

concerned with their fields of 
action. So that here there is a monad con- 
taining other monads, a unity of unities. 
These have their living and energizing being 
in an inner realm of space. In turn the 
monad in the human frame is but one of other 
monads which unite in a deeper spatial realm 
into a greater monad, and so on. 


Each of these living energizing monads, 
whether elemental in the human frame, or 
of higher nature within, among and above — 
humanity, comes into relation with the phe- 
nomenal and sensory through the psychic, 
which is the true “ missing link" of science, 
and is that which connects the phenomenal to 
the noetic. Every топай in charge of the 
life-activities of a particular system, has if al- 
chemically separated, a specific inherent form 
and coherence. It is nevertheless always sub- 
ject to the entrance therein of, and control by, 
higher monads whose sheaths are of subtler 
texture. 


Here we near the solution 
of some of life's problems in 
terms of this line of thought. 
For the scientific meaning and 
inherent force of the simple 
truths uttered by all the Great Teachers of 
humanity, is that in order to get into line 
with the illimitable ascent of monadic con- 
sciousness which is ‘the rightful destiny of 
man, the monadic unit in charge of his bodily 
and mental activities has to be purified, the 
mentality cleared from narrow personal aims. 
so that the next higher stage of monadic 
consciousness may find entrance into and per- 
vade his being. The feeling of unity with 
his other inner selves (not outer personali- 
ties), which is one (the lowest) of the char- 


A Unifying 
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acteristics of the next higher monad, has to 
be developed, in the first place. 

The unselfish performance of duty, and 
meditation on the manifold beauties of Na- 
ture regarded as a book of symbols, pointing 
unmistakably to the nature of the inner realms 
of the creative harmonies, of which man will 
vet become the conscious co-worker, may be 
viewed as some of the more obvious means 
towards the needed purification of our life. 

STUDENT 


Malleable Glass 


N the subject of malleable glass, the fol- 
lowing is interesting. It is from The Art 
of Glass, by Antonio Neri; translated 

from the Italian, London, 1692 (reprinted by 
a contemporary). 


Concerning the malleability of glass, whereon the 
Chymists build the possibility of making their elixir, 
take their weak foundation from Pliny, lib. 36, cap. 
26. They report, saith he, that when Tiberius was 
emperor, there was invented such a temperament of 
glass that it became flexible, and that the whole shop 
of the artificer was demolished, lest the prices should 
be abated of the metals of brass, silver, and gold, 
and this report was more common than certain. 

Now Pliny lived in the time of Vespasian, who 
was the third emperor from Tiberius, so it appears 
this report continued long. Many after him relate 
the same, though with some difference, Dion Cas- 
sius, lib. 57, thus: 

“ At that time, when a very great portico at Rome 
inclined to one side, a certain architect (whose name 
is unknown because Caesar through envy forbid it 
to be registered) strangely set it upright, and so 
firmed the foundations on every side that it became 
immovable. Tiberius, having paid him, banished him 
from the city, but he returning (as a supplicant) 
to the Prince, wittingly let fall a cup made of glass, 
and when it was broken remade it with his hands, 
hoping thereby to obtain pardon; but for this very 
thing he was commanded to be put to death.” 

Isidorus affirms that the emperor in a chafe 
hurled it upon the pavement, which the artist took 
up being bartered, and folded like a vessel of brass; 
he then took a hammer out of his bosom and mended 
the glass, which being done the emperor said to the 
artist, “ Doth anyone else know this way of making 
glass?” When he denied it with an oath, Caesar 
commanded his head to be cut off, lest this being 
known, gold should be esteemed as dirt, and the 
prices of all metals should be abated. 


Neri then discusses the authenticity of these 
stories at great length, decides not to credit 
them, but concludes : 


I shall conclude this argument and say that I con- 
ceive that nothing but the elixir will perform this 
effect, and that both of them will come into the 
world together. 


In /sis Unveiled, vol. i., p. 50, H. P. Bla- 
vatsky says: 


The fabrication of a cup of glass which was 
brought by an exile to Rome in the reign of Ti- 
berius,— a cup, “which he dashed upon the marble 
pavement, and it was not crushed nor broken by 
the fall," and which, as it got “dented some," was 
easily brought into shape again with a hammer, is 
an historic fact. If it is doubted, it is merely because 
the moderns can not do the same. And yet, in 
Samarkand and some monasteries of Tibet, such 
cups and glass-ware may be found to this day; nay 
there are persons who claim that they can make the 
same by virtue of their knowledge of the much- 
ridiculed and ever-doubted alkahest—the universal 
solvent. This agent that Paracelsus and Уап Flel- 
mont maintained to be a certain fluid in nature, 
“ capable of reducing all sublunary bodies, as well 
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homogeneous as mixed, into their ens primum, or 
the original matter of which they are composed. . . .” 
It is into this fluid that the makers of malleable 
glass claimed, and now claim, that they immersed 
common glass for several hours, to acquire the pro- 
perty of malleability. 


No argument against the existence of mal- 
leable glass can be derived from the fact that 
we have not now the secret. Daily experi- 
ence proves that however complete and ex- 
haustive our knowledge of any department of 
nature may seem, entirely unexpected discov- 
eries may be made at any moment. The 
proving of a negative proposition by logical 
argument is a very risky undertaking, as the 
reasoning requires to be not only accurate in 
the ground it does cover, but certain that it 
covers all the ground. Hence such conclu- 
sions have often been refuted by discoveries 
which reveal for the first time the oversight 
committed in the reasoning. It is quite possi- 
ble, indeed it must often be inevitable, that 
centuries of science should pass without our 
hitting upon some things which were known 
at an earlier date. More especially must this 
be true when the science in question has a 
limited field of investigation and persistently 
shuns other paths which earlier investigators 
followed. 

It is evident that ancient and medieval 
scientists had not yet learned to separate the 
study of nature into compartments and to in- 
vestigate the world physical as if it were 
entirely distinct from the interior causative 
worlds. We know that the elixir of life and 
the philosopher's stone were, in their higher 
meaning, attainments which transmuted the 
base elements of human character into the gold 
of true wisdom, and which transferred man’s 
consciousness from the mortal to the immor- 
tal part of his nature; hence that the writings 
of the alchemists are largely symbolical. 
Nevertheless, the symbols being real and not 
arbitrary, founded on actual correspondences 
between the physical and interior worlds, they 
had their counterpart in physical science ; and, 
just as there are a philosopher's "stone" and 
an elixir in the inner sense, so there are in the 
outer sense. The alchemist who mastered the 
secrets of his own interior nature also mas- 
tered the secrets of external nature. But there 
were some who neglected the alchemy of the 
soul and bent their minds solely upon their 
earthen crucibles, impelled by lust of discov- 
ery, power, or gain. In this quest they failed, 
from failure to observe the essential condi- 
tions. 

Thus there is a ratio between scientific 
knowledge and wisdom of life; which ex- 
plains why many ancient secrets remain hidden 
from a civilization which is in a state of con- 
siderable confusion as regards the wisdom of 
life. Among them are the secret of trans- 
mutation and that of making glass malleable. 
When greater unity among men and greater 
wisdom in living bring about the requisite con- 
ditions, Nature may unfold again to our 
awakened faculties those old secrets. 


When, once in а while, some gifted in- 
dividual does hit upon some such secret, it 1s 
in vain that he tries to give in to the world. 
In this case stupid prejudice, based on im- 
aginary self-interest, seems to have destroved 
the secret. In many cases the discoverer is 
also gifted with remarkable obscurity in ex- 


pressing his ideas, and is regarded as a mere 
crank. Often his discoveries refuse to work 
in the presence of those whom: he desires to 
impress. One way or another some influence 
avails to keep the discovery from becoming 
public property. 

But is not transmutation now once more 
again in sight, since the scientists have made 
these new discoveries in ultra-chemistry? 
Professor Ramsay has found a substratum 
which acts as a connecting link between dif- 
ferent elements. Naturally this connecting sub- 
stratum is of a different order of substance 
from the elements which it threads together. 
We do not know whether to call it a “ force," 
or a kind of “matter,” but the objection 
itself is immaterial and void of force, as we 
have no definite meaning to attach to either 
term. The ancients used’ the word “fluid,” 
meaning something mobile and not fixed, and 
this describes the ultra-matter well enough. 

As to the malleable glass and its alleged 
connexion with the same mysterious fluid or 
universal solvent, modern discoveries hold 
open a wealth of possibilities in that direction 
also. One’s chief hope is that chemistry, that 
“magician of the future,” as Н. Р. Blavatsky 
calls it, may not get too far ahead of the 
magician that transmutes character, and sacri- 
fice its benefits to greed and extravagance. If 
we had a system by which discoveries would 
not be published broadcast but held in reserve 
for the use of the race, it would be a benefit. 

STUDENT 


The "Daylight Saving" Bill 

HE “Daylight Saving Bill which has 

reached the stage of being discussed 

by committee in the (British) House of 
Commons, is a plan brought forward by a 
man to save the hours wasted in bed on sum- 
mer mornings in England. In that high lat- 
itude the sun in summer rises before 4 o’clock 
in the morning, but people do not breakfast 
before eight. The scheme therefore proposes 
that on the approach of summer the clock be 
put forward, and that this be effected in four 
successive stages on Sunday nights. Thus the 
people would be cheated into rising earlier 
and going to bed earlier, and much daylight 
would be saved for work, as well as darkness 
for sleep. The railway companies foresee 
confusion to ‘their time-tables, and most of 
them are in favor of making the change of 
time all at once if at all; while one manager 
suggested the adoption of central European 
time. 

There really seems no reason why such a 
scheme should not be adopted; since working 
calendars are always to some extent conven- 
tional and out of agreement with natural time. 
But it would seem far preferable if the people 
could be induced to observe earlier hours in 
summer without the artificial expedient of 
cheating themselves by the clock. 

Besides, the working classes begin work at 
six and if the clock advance in summer were 
three hours they would have to begin at three. 
If in summer the stores, places of business 
and of public amusement, etc., in the higher 
latitudes, were to open and close say two 
hours earlier than at present, the problem 
would surely be solved more satisfactorily 
than by an arbitrary interference with mean 
solar time as is thus proposed. T. 
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є Some Views on XXth Century Problems Мм 


The Two Psychologies 
N the Popular Science Monthly Professor 
Wenley briefly traces a little of the history 
of psychology, showing how, during the 
last century or two, it has slowly passed from 
the sphere of philosophy and metaphysics to 
that of physiology. 

It is time to examine the English language. 
Granting the use of the word psychology for 
that region of the mind which is built up on 
sensation, for that part of consciousness which 
can have its workings measured by instru- 
ments and tabulated: what word have we left 
for a higher part altogether? What the in- 
struments record and measure is the animal 
consciousness, in man as much higher than in 
the dog as in the dog than in the fish — but 
still animal. Even for it the instruments will 
finally turn out to be inadequate; but let that 
now pass. 

A man can see his own mind working, 
watch it slip along from thought to thought, 
from memory to memory. Не can stop it, 
let it go at its will, turn it how and where he 
likes. What he is thus watching is what the 
instruments of the psycho-physiological labor- 
atories deal with and measure. Who and what 
is he who watches, and who can at any mo- 
ment interfere with his will? Апа what is 
this power, will, which he uses? 

If he had been taught from the first that 
he was not one with that mind and apparatus 
of sensation which because he has not been 
so taught, he can so imperfectly guide and for 
such short periods: if he had been trained in 
the power to turn himself in upon himself and 
away for the time from that incessantly active 
and prattling mind, he would have come upon 
that really human region of consciousness of 
which the ordinary man knows almost no- 
thing, a region with which the instruments 
can never have anything to do. To use the 
word psychology for the other region leaves 
none for this — a difficulty which the psychol- 
ogists easily surmount by denying the exist- 
ence of this. 

But it exists just the same, and in it lies 
humanity’s path onward. Let the physiolo- 
gists go on with their measurings; they will 
find out some moderately interesting things, 
moderately well worth knowing. But let the 
non-physiologist strike higher and develop the 
other region. Any effort is infinitely well 
worth while. 

_Katherine Tingley has said: 


Our brain minds are so permeated with the false 
teachings of the age that we imagine it is difficult 
to take up our simple possibilities, grand as they 
are, and to feel that we can actually have the 
spiritual knowledge that shall reveal all things, all 
the secrets of life. 


A false teaching of the age is that the man 
is this brain-mind. And the age has accepted 
it notwithstanding that every man knows from 
a moment's self-inspection that he is witness 
of his mind and desires, can to some extent 
dominate them, and could with practice com- 
pletely dominate them. The last, and least 
known, work of the philosopher Kant, “Оп 


the Power of the Mind to master morbid feel- 
ings by a mere effort of the Will ", dealt with 
this very point. In early life he was continu- 
ally possessed by a morbid tendency to suicide 
accompanied by profound melancholy. This 
he resolved to conquer and did conquer, 
“averting my attention from this feeling as 
if it did not concern me at all" The inner 
self, untouched and unthought of in modern 
* psychology " of the physiological school, can 
tinge the outer with every perfect hue of its 
sunlight. 

Nor, as we suggested, will the instruments 
be finally adequate for the outer apparatus of 
life. Wil wil be found at work here too, 
in strange ways, guiding and transmuting the 
mechanical forces with which alone the in- 
struments can deal, acting without or within 
the personal consciousness. In Naturwissen- 
schaftliche Wochenschrift Dr. Otto von der 
Pfordten has an article showing that even the 
action of electricity on the body may be al- 
tered by the fixed will. Says a summary in 
a contemporary : 


Of greater interest still are the cases he cites 
where the action of the current is neutralized by a 
man's strained expectation or attention.  Electri- 
cians, he says, often touch parts of the machinery 
to ascertain if there is a current in them; and while 
this conscious and deliberate act results in no harm, 
unintentional contact with a less powerful current 
proves fatal In experimenting on himself, Jellinek 
found that an unexpected shock of 350 volts was 
terrible, whereas an expected shock of 500 volts 
made little impression. But this was a bagatelle 
compared with the exhibition of courage given by 
Herr von Dobrowolsky, who broke a wire contain- 
ing 30,000 volts and picked up one end of it in the 
presence of several dismayed experts, without suf- 
fering the least harm. 


Dr. von der Pfordten comments: 


'There is something impressive in this idea that 
the will-power in such a case opposes itself to 
death as an equal force and comes out triumphant. 


It can oppose itself to death in higher ways 
than that. There, the death-tendencies of 
matter would finally conquer it anyhow. It 
achieves its highest work in continually hold- 
ing consciousness up to its highest, out of the 
reach of sensual desires, until at last the man 
gains certain knowledge of his immortality, 
“the spiritual knowledge that shall reveal all 
things, all the secrets of life.” STUDENT 


The Egotistic Dam 
N English writer, who appears to know 
his Nietzsche rather from quotations 
than directly, wondering why there are 
not more “ supermen ” visible in modern life, 
ascribes the cause to alcohol. Alcohol pre- 
vents the higher faculties from appearing, and 
wipes out or dulls those that have appeared. 
Then it turns out that by superman he 
means man of genius, not a mere embodied 
triumphant passion. Leaving Nietzsche, his 
thesis is therefore that the cause of paucity of 
geniuses is alcohol. 
Alcohol is capable, certainly, of blotting out 
genius, dulling it, and preventing it from aris- 


'ing. But that it is not the only cause, nor 


the chief, follows from the entire absence of 
ratio between the abstinence of countries and 
their production of men of genius. 

There are a lot of causes why men of 
genius are few. One of them, perhaps not 
the most important, but the one that comes 
first to one’s mind, is egotism. This is a bar 
to every sort of human attainment which de- 
mands the higher play of consciousness. The 


state of genius — for a man of genius is one 


subject to, or with the power of producing, 
such states — has temporarily to quell egotism 
before it can function. A musician’s flow of 
inspiration necessarily ceases the moment he 
thinks of the renown that this composition 
will bring him, and must be taken up again 
below where it was broken. Every heroic 


action depends on forgetfulness of self for the 


3 


time it requires. The oration of a real orator 
begins to ring false the moment he thinks of 
himself and preens himself on the impression 
he is making. 

If egotism is strongly present in conscious- 
ness at all, the mind can never behave as if it 
were not there. It cannot be altogether laid 
aside during moments of inspiration by any 
power of concentration. If it does not visibly 
intrude, it is present as a load; a clog, holding 
the mind back from its highest possibility. 
If it were wholly absent, mind would become 
almost divine in its freed power to reach tran- 
scendent levels and to create into form what 
it found there. Genius and egotism are in 
inverse ratio to each other. Many precocious 
children are actual geniusės. But flattery so 
cultures their egotism that the vitality of the 
tender bud 'of genius is entirely absorbed, and 
in a few years no mark of it is left. 

One rarely or never hears denunciation of 
egotism from the pulpit, and therefore no pre- 
scription for getting rid of it. But inasmuch 
as genius comes from the spiritual nature and 
has to paralyse egotism temporarily in order 
to get out: so is egotism a bar to that spir- 
itual culture and attainment more narrowly so 
called. For higher spiritual attainment ego- 
tism must be killed. 

Egotism is not egoism. Egotism is an in- 
flammatory disease of egoism which cannot 
be cured until it is recognized. The recogni- 
tion is much hidden by our restricted use of 
the word selfish. The precocious child may 
be duly forbidden to be selfish, grasping. It 
may not take all the candy in the bag, but it 
may try to take all the notice of the visitor, 
all the applause of the table — and the cor- 
responding desirables of later life. It may 
develop all the ambition that is latent in its 
nature. "There will be no correction there. 
In fact the ambition is called laudable, healthy. 
Yet it is possible to teach it to develop every 
faculty for the purpose of serving, giving, in- 
stead of getting. That is the only way to 
save the bud from either dwarfment or total 
destruction. 

And if the religious people who are so 
anxious for "salvation," for the light, were 
to seek it that they might confer it, they would 
make their seeking infinitely surer. STUDENT 
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INTERIOR OF THE MAHAVIHARA, DAMBULLA, CEYLON 


The Jewish Discoveries in Egypt 
HE recent Jewish discoveries in Egypt, 
alluded to in the CENTURY РАТҢ, vol. 
ix, no. 12, have an important bearing 
on Biblical matters. 
M. Clermont Ganneau's paper in Le Temps 
15 translated in the Boston Transcript for last 
Nov. 9th, and he says: І 


А sensation among the savants and general excite- 
ment among Biblical historians have resulted from 
a group of recent discoveries. 

It is not at Sinai, his cradle, nor at Jerusalem, 
his throne, but far from either on the frontiers of 
Nubia and Egypt, close to the tropics, in a little 
island dividing the first cataract of the Nile, where 
you would hardly expect to encounter that divinity 
in exile, that the old Jehovah, a Jehovah of the 
fifth century before our era, rises at last to tell us 
by the mouths of his adorers, transplanted with him, 
things that are perhaps destined to metamorphose 
orthodox exegesis. Today it is from the south that 
the light comes, and in a fairly surprising way. 

The land of the Pharaohs has a double fertility 
—that of the present and that of the past. This 
land where flourished the papyrus is holy ground for 
archaeologists. It continues to yield Latin, Greek, 


Egyptian, Coptic and Arabic papyri. Each day 
brings a new find. Yesterday it was certain lost 
comedies of Menander, a joy to the humanists. 
Not long ago it was the Logia of Jesus, taking us 
back to the very springs of Christianity. Tomorrow 
it may be some Hebrew Bible. 


The French expedition, working with a 
German expedition which was also there, dis- 
covered a lot of Aramaic manuscripts, the 
language then used by the Jews. One remark 
made by the explorer is that the Jews— 
despite the traditional interdict, have not been 
afraid to duplicate the now ruined temple at Jeru- 
salem by founding in this place of exile and colon- 
ization a sanctuary of Jehovah which would have 
made Jeremiah howl and perhaps did. 


The petition which is among the documents 
discovered, appealing to the Persian governor 
of Judaea on behalf of a temple which the 
Egyptians had destroyed, sets forth that the 
Egyptian priests got an order to destroy the 
temple on the ground that it had been built by 
their fathers long ago. 

How extraordinary it is that our religion 
shoutd be so largely based on the books of the 


Old Testament, when this is merely an odd 
collection of writings, put together nobody 
knows when or by whom! What bearing do 
these new writings of the Hebrews have on 
the question? Апа these explorations are yet 
in their infancy. STUDENT 


Mahávihára (Great Temple), Dambulla 
HIS temple, hewn out of the solid rock, 
measures 160 feet by 50, whilst its 
greatest height is 23 feet. It contains 
53 statues, most of them larger than life-size, 
and every available inch of walls and ceiling 
is covered with frescoes, some symbolical, 
others representing events in early Sinhalese 
history. 
It dates from the first century B. C., when, 
together with the adjoining caverns, it was 
used as a hiding-place by King Walagambahu, 
who had been driven from Anuradhapura by 
'Tamil invaders. And when, after being for 
fifteen years a fugitive, this monarch regained 
his throne, he caused these caves to be made 
into rock temples, thus showing his gratitude 
for the asylum that they had afforded him. Z. 
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м The Trend of Twentieth Century Science № 


Eternal Motion 


PHYSIOLOGIST once discovered that 


minute particles suspended in a thin 

liquid are in incessant vibratory motion 
— known, from him, as Brown's molecular 
motion. It has never been measured nor its 
cause fathomed. 

It has recently been shown that the mole- 
cules of gases and of condensing metallic va- 
. pors exhibit the same rapid motions. Ву a 
special little laboratory maneuver the effects 
of these motions can be rendered visible to 
the eye. For solid particles this is very 
easy. A drop of the milky sap of the spurge 
(Euphorbia) is usually selected to show it. 
The milkiness consists of minute specks or 
granules. Professor Molisch, who first noticed 
that microscopic magnification is. not essential, 
says: 

The slide bearing the drop of sap should be held 
nearly vertical, with the sun’s rays falling obliquely 
upon it, and viewed by transmitted light. When the 
most favorable position is found, the motion of the 
microscopic resinous particles is strikingly revealed 
by a peculiar and lively dancing and shimmering of 
the brilliant interference spectra which they produce. 
Another very good object is Indian ink, rubbed up 
with water. 


It is one of the ultimate phenomena of 
nature, indeed the ultimate phenomenon, mo- 
tion: which cannot be traced back to any other 
causal form of physical motion. Visible in 
the molecule, Theosophy teaches that it obtains 
also in the atom, in the intra-atomic corpuscle, 
in the elements of which that is composed, in 
the innermost units of substance. It is the 
first manifestation of that universal Life 
which pertains as well to the primal units as 
to their furthest and most complex syntheses. 
It is the root of all the forces, and their place 
of final resolution. 
Cosmic Will on that which, without it, be- 
comes an unthinkable abstraction. Through 
it only, does this abstraction enter upon the 
first stage of its career as matter. STUDENT 


The Divine Subconscious 
N° only in the modernest science but 
in the modernest philosophy, does one 
hear echoes — very exact ones, too— 
of ancient thought. The doctrine of the 
“subconscious,” the “subliminal,” is surely 
modern enough; but as surely it is ancient. 
One thinker just dead, has dedicated several 
volumes to the elucidation of its mysteries; 
elucidating some, by the way, which are not 
there at all. 

According to Dr. Thomas Jay Hudson, 
then, the.“ subcanscious. mind " is to be found 
at work on every step of the ladder of life, 
from man downwards. When we get down 
near the bottom there is nothing else, no other 
mind. Evolution mainly consists in the evolu- 
tion of the other mind from nothing, or almost 
nothing, to the complexity which it has at- 
tained in man. But this ordinary, thinking 
mind, being still under evolution, is imperfect, 
liable to much confusion and error. In the 
subconscions, which directs the deeper pro- 
cesses of life, is man's divinity and almost 


It is the impress of ` 


infallibility. АЛ the way down, its action is 


relatively perfect and based on relative omni- . 


science. In the life and structure of the am- 
oeba, for example, the speck of living jelly 
in the ponds, this subconscious, inasmuch as 
it has built up the complex protoplasm of that 
little body and guides it through the processes 
of respiration, digestion, reproduction and the 
rest, shows itself a master chemist, electrician 
and mechanician. And the very march of 
evolution shows that it has plans that must 
be called divine, since they ultimate in divine 
results. 

According to this view, which needs, how- 
ever, a good deal of modifying, it is not so 
much this mind that evolves, as the other, 
that which in man does his conscious thinking. 
Pressing the theory one step beyond those 
which the author has taken, it follows that 
man's further evolution consists in opening 
his conscious mind to this divine mind behind 
and within, blending the two and thus reach- 
ing consciousness of divinity and immortality 


and becoming a conscious co-worker with na- . 


ture instead of a worked-upon by nature. 

Adding that to the theory, we can look 
back to one of the Vedanta Sátras from old 
India, an echo of a still older Aryan teaching: 

Although one and the same Self is hidden in all 
beings, movable [animate] as well as immovable 
[*inanimate"], yet owing to the gradual rise of 
excellence of the [“ сопѕсіоиѕ”] minds which form 
the limiting condition of this Self, Philosophy de- 
clares that the Self, though itself unevolving, reveals 
itself in an evolving series of beings and so appears 
in forms of various dignities and powers. 


Man's duty consists in finding this Self in 
himself, gaining thus the power to subdue 
those tendencies which take him aside from 
his path. For as his (outer) mind developed, 
it seized (rightly enough and accordantly with 
the plan) his or its heritage of that Will 
behind all— but then at once began to will 
wrongly in its new freedom, bringing upon 
him all the troubles from which he now 
suffers. STUDENT 


The Earth's Water-Cloak 

HE newer theory of ore formation has 

suggested to a Russian geologist that 

somewhere in or beneath the earth's 

crust there may be a complete layer or jacket 
of water. 

Ores lie in veins. 


How did they get con- 
centrated there? Ву deposition from water, 
of course. But did the water come up from 
below or get down from the surface? 

The eruptive rocks bring up metals more or 
less disseminated through their substance. 
Surface water gradually percolates through 
them, dissolves the metals, goes deeper, be- 
comes hotter and perhaps more acid and 
therefore a better solvent; but finally has to 
turn back. The weight of the advancing col- 
umn constitutes a greater and greater pres- 
sure, and the deep end of it is expanding with 
the increasing heat. At last it can get no 
farther and has to turn sideways and upward, 
creeping through fissures and faults, deposit- 
ing there its dissolved metallic burden as ore 


veins, and finally reaching the surface as 
Springs and geysers. | 

So goes one theory. The other rests on the 
fact that fresh lava from volcanoes contains 
and emits vast quantities of steam, and goes 
on to suggest that our oceans may not have 
been deposited from the exterior but brought 
up from the interior. As the deep water 
ascends it fills the cracks with ore leached 
from the deep crust. There may therefore, it 


^is suggested, be а far-in layer of steam under 


such pressure as to be liquid, resting on the 
top of another consisting of the composing 
elements of water not yet associated, also un- 
der liquifying pressure. Somewhere below 
this may be a factory in which elements are 
being generated from a protyle perhaps yet 
unknown. STUDENT 


Lies,--- Lies, Statistics 
N the vivisection controversy now going on 
here and in England, we read daily of 
the successes of the diphtheria anti-toxin. 
Figures are quoted showing the amazing re- 
duction in the deathrate from that disease 
since the discovery of the germ and the em- 
ployment of the anti-toxin. 

There may be a reduction, but it is not 
proved. The period of the supposed reduction 
corresponds with the period of micróscopic 
examination of the throat secretions. Diph- 
theria, like all other diseases, is of every grade 
of severity. Some cases are so slight as to 
attract little notice, to be classified among 
simple sore throats, " touches of quinsy " and 
what not. But in most of these, now-a-days, 
the properly suspicious and alert doctor either 
uses his own microscope or avails himself of 
a skilled public microscopist. The right label 
is given, the serum duly used, and the recov- 
ery, which might have taken place anyhow, or 
from quite simple treatment, is ascribed to the 
injections. But falling statistics of deathrate 
would have resulted from the increased cor- 
rectness of diagnosis independently of the 
serum. Until, therefore, we have two sets of 
figures, both resting on microscopic diagnosis, 
one of cases treated with the serum and one 
without, we can form no judgment at all. 

There is fortunately no doubt that the use 
of serums is a transitory measure which fuller 
knowledge will render obsolete. They whip 
or stimulate the blood to the production of 
substances requisite to neutralize the toxins 
of, or to paralyze or destroy the bacteria. 
They are like the flick of the whip to the over- 
burdened horse. 

A wiser medicine will do better than that. 
It will have learned what the blood lacks or 
produces with so much difficulty. And it will 
supply that lack. It may supply it on the 
chemical side, or meet the deeper need of 
vital energy. At present the almost separate 
science of medical electricity — counting light, 
X-rays, and radium emanations as forms of 
electricity — is groping in the right direction. 
And one may easily predict that when its grop- 
ing has become finding, the serums will take 
their place with the medieval toad extract and 
dead man's left third finger. STUDENT 


Automatic Sheltering of 
Fruit Trees 
NEW automatic de- 
vice for sheltering 
fruit trees from 
{го5{ is described by the 
Paris correspondent of 
the Scientific American. 
Around the trees, on 
posts, are arranged furled 
curtains and blinds, of 
matting and canvas. Some 
of them are on rings, 
like curtains, and draw 
sideways; yet others are 
rolled up like blinds, and 
let down; over the wall- 
fruit there are descend- 
ing shades affixed to the 
wall. АП the shades be- 
ing geared by wires to a 
central operating station, 
they can be simultaneous- 
ly unrolled from that sta- 
tion; and in the case of 
frost this is done auto- 
matically. A special kind 
of thermometer releases a 
heavy counter-weight and 
actuates the machinery. 
Thus the grower is en- 
abled to shelter all his 
vines or trees without 
even waking up, and that 
without any loss of time 
in going from one to another. The mechanism 
also provides for the retraction of the shades 
automatically when the frost is over. "There 
is an electric signalling device which notifies 
the proprietor whether the apparatus has 
worked or not. In the case of other atmos- 
pheric disturbances, such as a sudden hail- 
storm, the apparatus, though not then auto- 
matic, can be instantaneously operated by 
electricity from a distance. T. 


No More Coal! 
HE extravagance of Americans and Eng- 
lish has been attributed to their pros- 
perity, and the pinch may teach them 
economy in the use of the soil, coal, iron, 
wood, etc. Mr. Carnegie gives some terrible 
statistics as to the amount of fuel energy 
wasted in the production of electric light, 


making it to be but a fraction of one per 


cent! "This is incredible extravagance and of 
course the same spirit of wastefulness is pre- 
valent in other industries. 

A consulting engineer for an electric com- 
pany has been declaring that coal may give 
out within our time. We can see the end of 
the supply, he says. 

But he is optimistic and declares we shall 
be all the better for the absence of coal fumes. 
Water-power he regards as the resource that 
will keep us from freezing in winter; but 
that needs looking after too. When we are 
forced to economize we shall collect all the 


power, even from small creeks, which now 
runs to waste. Water-power will generate 
electricity to be used for heat and light. 
Other resources are going the same way, 
but economy can do wonders, especially when 
aided by science. Another thing is that we 


may learn to do without some things that are 


considered necessaries so long as there is 
plenty. When things get serious, the govern- 
ment will have to get to work and stop all the 
skimming of profits and organize the utiliza- 
tion of resources on an economical plan. E. 


" Waste" in Nature 
RITING on how to utilize “ the world's 
stupendous waste," a contemporary 
expresses some rather confused ideas. 
We do not quite gather whether it is the waste 
of human powers that is meant or the waste 
which Nature is alleged to commit. “А sys- 


tem of education must be found to remedy. 


this evil by eliminating wasted human effort." 
So far good. But we read that in time the 
cyclone and the flood will be harnessed and 
the mighty heat of the sun and the energy of 
the tides used to turn the wheels of commerce. 
The powers of Nature run to waste we are 
told. 

Now both the economizing of human pow- 
ers and the conservation of natural resources 
are excellent and necessary; but to the ques- 
tion as above broadly put there is another 
side. The wheels of commerce are not every- 
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thing, and it is possible that the great Mind 


and minds that energize in the universe have 
other uses for their powers than to cook our 
food or warm our bodies. 

Relatively to Nature, Man is both small and 
great: small, if we consider only his petty 
selfish interests; but great, if we consider 
what he is potentially and what he may be- 
come. It is absurd to think of Man, the petty, 
trying to make all Nature lend herself to his 
little schemes. But we may think of Man as 
gradually learning more of Nature and her 
purposes and workings and adapting himself 
thereto. One can hardly imagine that the 
energy of the tides, because it is not all uti- 
lized to turn power-plants, is therefore wasted, 
or that the beams of the sun have no other 
use than to furnish caloric and motive power 
for Earth civilization. 
` “Waste” is a relative term — relative to 
our degree of understanding. Poets have 
sung about flowers born to “waste their 
sweetness on the desert air"; but that implies 
that flowers have no other use than to be 
admired by Man. When we have learned to 
regard the universe as teeming with conscious 
life, and its outer garb as the manifestation 
of great intelligences, we shall more readily 
understand that the winds and waves, the 
rocks and plants. may be performing some 
great drama in which we have hitherto failed 
to participate, and that the energies thus dis- 
played are not wasted. STUDENT 
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EACH IN HIS OWN TONGUE 
William Herbert Carruth 
FIRE-MIST and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 
And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty 
And a face turned from the clod,--- 
Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the corn-fields, 
And the wild geese sailing high, 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod,--- 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in,--- 
Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod,--- 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway plod,--- 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God.— Selected 


Theosophy and Optimism 

RECENT writer, speaking as an opti- 

mist and against pessimism, shows that 

pessimism is our personal discontent 
reflected upon our outlook on life in general. 
We do not sufficiently enter into the larger 
life of humanity or sufficiently realize the 
possibility of life existing apart from our own 
perceptions. Even the personal craving for 
immortality is based upon-this. And he speaks 
of the possibility of a man whose whole fu- 
ture might be clouded by incurable disease, yet 
being such an optimist that he could throw 
himself resolutely into sympathy with the 
mighty will of Deity and think of the onward 
march of humanity. 

Yet how can we derive comfort in our sor- 
rows from the reflection that there is a larger 
life, outside опг own, which is prospering? 
As another writer says, each individual grieves 
and rejoices in isolation, and his secret tragedy 
lies in knowing that his feelings are secret; 
we do not think and feel together as one body, 
but each “ most forlornly and sadly alone.” 

One can not but admire the courageous op- 
timism of the former writer, whose intuition 
of the truth speaks out from his heart. 
Current beliefs and philosophies give him no 
warrant for such an optimistic conception, vet 
he entertains it just the same. He seeks his 


consolation in the reflection that there is a 
larger life and that it is cowardly and selfish 
to take so much care for our personal life. 
The other writer points out that a man can 
hardly be expected to solace himself for his 
personal and only too real sorrows by contem- 
plating the beauty of a life in which he has 
not and can never have part or lot. 

The key to this problem lies in the tacit 
implication of the former writer that we do 
have part and lot in this greater life. His 
philosophy sees no way to admit this, but his 
heart speaks it otit all the same. We are here 
right up against one of the terrible short- 
comings of conventional thought— that it pro- 
vides no adequate explanation of the facts of 
experience and does not conform with our in- 
nate sense of justice, right, and truth. 

Deep thinkers see well enough that Nature 
and Universal Law are not regulated on the 
principle of regarding each man as a separate 
personal unit, but that they move on a larger 
scale. Hence some of them exhort us to climb 
up out of our narrow personal life and take 
part in this larger life, and so we shall be at 
rest. But they do not give us much hope as 
to how to achieve it. The best they can do is to 
depict a kind of mystic exaltation such as has 
enabled a few rare souls to lift themselves 
out of their afflictions and be at peace in 
spite of their surroundings. But this does 
not appeal to the great majority. 

Ecclesiasticism teaches us that we have no 
escape in this life, but that our reward lies 
in the future, a belief which has comforted 
many, but can not comfort the many more 
who do not believe in it; a belief which is 
moreover, emasculating to the race. Science 
can tell us nothing about any other life than 
the life of the senses, and often goes out of 
its way to deny the existence of that with 
which it claims to have no concern. 

But Theosophists do not believe that human- 
ity is destined to toil and grieve eternally and 
make the best of it with such poor solaces. 
They regard the trouble and unrest of human- 
ity as an evil which ought not to exist and 
which can be remedied. 

Moreover they know that it is possible for 
man so to sublimate his nature that he can 
consciously, share the larger life of humanity 
and so escape from the tyranny of personality. 
And this is to be done, not by standing on a 
pillar or getting into a state of religious exalt- 
ation, but naturally and healthily. 

Some philosophers tells us that Man is a 
Soul and that his life is not confined by the 
limits of time or space. Theosophists believe 
that the Soul-life can be made a reality. 

We can not raise the mass of humanity to 
a high plane all at once, but we can endeavor 
to remove the. false conceptions of life which 
have so long weighed down the intuitions, as- 
piratiors and achievements of man, and to 
replace them by truths which will in time 
regenerate society. The chief of these false 
ideas are that our life on earth is a unique 
episode, the prelude to an eternal existence 
away from earth; and the awful idea that 
there is no other life at all; ideas that people 
feel to be false and yet do not see how to 
gainsay. 

The idea of the total destruction of the in- 
dividuality is as false as the idea of the per- 
petual preservation of the personality. Our 


personality is continually changing; the indiv- 
iduality remains intact. The individuality is 
the essential life; the personality is the ever- 
changing vestures of the Soul. We forget our 
personality often, but we do not lose our 
identity; we are happiest when we forget our 
personality. 

The road to freedom is to be sought in the 
gradual purification of our nature so that the 
sense of separateness and personality becomes 
fainter and the life becomes more merged in 
the common, interest. Concentration on the 
personality brings misery, even to the verge 
of insanity. Those who do not think much 
about their personality are the happiest. This 
is perhaps familiar philosophy, but in Theoso- 
phy it rests upon facts in Nature. 

Theosophy teaches that this purification of 
the nature is not a transcendental state of 
ecstasy attainable only by saints, but a natural 
step in evolution, which all of us have to take. 
It extends even to a full consciousness of our 
oneness with humanity and to an ability to 
bridge the gap of death and attain to a con- 
sciousness of the eternal existence of the Soul. 

It may be objected that these ideas are too 
visionary; but if so, so are all ideas of the 
same class, including those of science and 
those of religion; and these ideas are at least 
more reasonable. But they are not visionary 
and impracticable. If we take a child, we may 
either bring it up in the prevailing religious 
dogmas and scientific doubts or in the light of 
these broader teachings. 

And Theosophists claim that children reared 
in the light of Theosophy should develop char- 
acters fitted to withstand the problems of life, 
and natures ready to unfold to a greater 
range of knowledge. By bringing up children 
in the light of Theosophy, seeds can be sown 
for the future. 

Meanwhile much despair can be prevented 
by destroying the dogmas, theological or other- 
wise, which blight our faith and hope, and by 
replacing them with truths that appeal alike 
to the heart and the understanding. If we 
cannot remove the awful conditions of poverty 
bodily and instantaneously, we can at least 
strike at the root that breeds such conditions, 
and bring back knowledge and hope to 
humanity. E. 


THERE being but oNE Truth, man requires 
but опе church — the Temple of God within 
us, walled in by matter but penetrable by any 
one who can find the way; the pure in heart 
see God. 

The trinity of nature is the lock of magic, 
the trinity of man the key that fits it. Within 
the solemn precincts of the sanctuary the 
SUPREME had and has no name. It is un- 
thinkable and unpronounceable; and yet every 
man finds in himself his god. “Who art 
thou, O fair being? " inquires the disembodied 
soul, in the Khordah-Avesta, at the gates of 
Paradise. “І am, О Soul, thy good and pure 
thoughts, thy works and thy good law... 
thy angel . . . and thy god." "Then man, or 
the soul, is reunited with ITSELE, for this “ Son 
of God” is one with him; it is his own medi- 
ator, the god of his human soul and his “ Jus- 
tifier." “God not revealing himself immedi- 
ately to man, the spirit is his interpreter,” says 
Plato in the Banquet.—Ists Unveiled, vol. п, 
page 635 (H. P. Blavatsky) 
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VOICES OF EARTH 
Archibald Lampman 
E have not heard the music of the spheres, 
The song of star to star, but there are sounds 

More deep than human joy and human tears, 
That Nature uses in her common rounds; 
The fall of streams, the cry of winds that strain 
The oak, the roaring of the sea's surge, might 
Of thunder breaking afar off, or rain 
That falls by minutes in the summer night. 
These are the voices of earth's secret soul, 
Uttering the mystery from which she came. 
To him who hears them grief beyond control, 
Or joy inscrutable without a name, 
Wakes in his heart thoughts bedded there, impearled, 
Before the birth and making of the world.—Selected 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
Js 


Ч Why is it necessary for the 
Question divine spark, the Ego, to make 
this descent into material bodies and evolve materi- 
ally? Of what use can these material experiences 
be in our later spiritual lives when we shall no 
longer need to incarnate? 


Answer The only way in which we 
can evolve to a condition 
where the teachings of incarnate experience 
are no longer necessary is by the developing 
process of incarnations. The descent into 
matter was the beginning of a wider cycle of 
experience which went deeply into the mys- 
terious powers of matter in order to acquire 
the impetus to rise to still greater heights. 
Life — which is consciousness — proceeds in 
spirals, gradually going forward while also 
broadening out into wider curves. 

In The Key to Theosophy Madame Blavat- 
sky says: 

Try to imagine a “Spirit,” a celestial Being, 
whether we call it by one name or another, divine 
in its essential nature, yet not pure enough to be 
one with the ALL, and consequently having to purify 
its nature so that it may finally reach that. goal. 
It can do so onlv by passing individually and per- 
sonally, — 1. е, spiritually and physically — through 
every experience and feeling that exists in the mani- 
fold or differentiated Universe. It has, therefore, 
after gaining experience in the lower kingdoms, and 
having ascended higher and still higher with every 
rung on the ladder of being, to pass through every 
experience on the human planes. In its very essence 
it is THOUGHT, and is therefore called in its plurality 
Manasa-putras, or “ Sons of the (Universal) mind." 
This individualized " Thought" is what we Theoso- 
phists call the real human Ego, the thinking Entity 
imprisoned in a case of flesh and bones. 


The Universal Mind clothes itself in matter 
because that is the garment worn by students 
of material things. This costume is put aside 
at death and resumed again at the beginning 
of another term of incarnating experience. 
What we call life is not meant to be the sickly, 
painful, unhappy existence which men make 
of it. Everything is vitalized by the One Life, 
and that part of the Universal Mind which is 
in the lower kingdoms is like a happy child 
willingly obeying the natural law while being 
led along into new fields of experience by 
Mother Nature. 

In the mineral world the great rocks pa- 
tiently stand age after age learning the slow 
process of disintegration which prepares their 
particles for new forms of experience. At 


nature's bidding, the acid and alkali unite and 
separate, without protest or fear or failure, 
in harmony with the law. The gases follow 
nature's law in combining, acting together and 
then separating for new experiences. The 
life in Oxygen for instance eagerly contacts 
matter at many points; now disintegrating 
iron into particles of rust; now forming water 
with its companion Hydrogen; now a free 
gas partaking of plant experience or entering 
into man's body or -helping to break up a 
decaying mass. It does not shirk the unpleas- 
ant things or pick out the easy ones. 

In the vegetable world, the fresh wonder 
and joy and íragrance of every springtime 
rebukes unhappy, foolish, restless man with 
his misused powers and greater possibilities. 
The life in every unfolding leaf and seed, in 
grass and flower makes them sweet and vital 
with the joy of new experience in even this 
limited kingdom of matter. There is no in- 
difference or laziness, no sulking or sinning 
here; each green thing is happily growing 
toward perfection of its own kind. 

The lower forms of animal life are active 
in their narrow field which is to them an 
advance upon the limitations of vegetable ex- 
perience. The higher animals begin to show 
the incarnating life taking on a wider range 
of motion and becoming more conscious of its 
powers. Without the higher light of reason 
and conscience the animal instincts of self- 
preservation and sensation often lead to nat- 
urally selfish and cruel action. But the ani- 
mals in their natural state are not perverted 
or depraved. They are not sickly or dissatis- 
fied because, while below man in possibilities, 
they are living up to their natural status of 
evolution. 

In man the “ individualized Thought" or 
real human Ego takes on the highly organized 
human form with its possibilities. He also 
has the power of choice between following 
the instincts and desires of the animals below 
him or of becoming conscious, even on earth, 
of his essentially divine nature. Man has re- 
ceived the light of Manas, or mind, which 
acts as a link between the divine and the 
animal nature. When he vivifies the bodily 
sensations and desires with the mind prin- 
ciple which the animals lack, they are intensi- 
fied into an activity which bewilders and, if 
unchecked, finally enslaves him. When he 
has sounded the depths of this experience 
he finds the penalty of the broken law so 
heavy with sickness, sorrow, and despair that 
he is at last scourged onward toward his 
higher nature. Having eaten of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, in time the whole 
force of his personal self — the natural pow- 
ers of the material world which he has ex- 
perienced — is transmuted into activity bv the 
higher Thought of this individual center of 
the Universal Mind. 

The differentiated “Spirit” after experi- 
ences with the “heresy of separateness” is 
finally evolved into a more highly organized 
being. The perfected man is able and ready to 
help nature to raise matter upward and to 
help humanity to attain the goal toward which 
all nature strives. He could not know either 
the needs or the possibilities of the material 
world except by his own experience. The 
* angels " who are bright, pure, sinless, spirits, 
know the happiness of the spiritual life; but 
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perfected man will be more conscious of its 
peace and harmony because of his knowledge 
of the dark side of existence by which to 
measure values. Like the prodigal who has 
lived upon the unsatisfying husks of the ani- 
mal life he will know that there is no place 
like his “ father's house." 

The law of spiritual growth is reflected in 
the law of material development where the 
seed of plants or the cell of an organism 
differentiates into cells of different parts or 
organs. The acorn divides into many cells 
which differentiate into trunk and branch and 
leaf and seed to make up the higher organism 
and larger life of the tree. The animal cell 
divides into many differentiated cells making 
up various organs which co-operate to give 
greater range and power and skill of action 
to the animal kingdom. Everywhere nature 
divides units into individual centers of func- 
tional activity that she may bring them to- 
gether again in a more conscious unity. This 
is evident even in the highly-organized condi- 
tions of modern society. Here the industries 
and professions are differentiated into special- 
ties which are able to co-operate with greater 
power and ease and usefulness. That as much 
evil as good seems to result from the existing 
social evolution simply means that the differ- 
ent organs or organizations do not yet stand 
in their natural, normal relation to the coni- 
plex social organism to which they belong. 
Not in vain, however, has the industrial soul 
suffered through long cycles. The weary old 
world is sweeping round the cycle toward a 
co-operation based upon the fundamental unity 
of the race and the natural brotherhood of 
man. 

This great question of the Ego's purpose 
in descending into matter has its analogy in 
everyday life where we seek advice from those 
versed in the puzzling subjects and we turn 
for sympathy to those who have suffered. 

It is said that the consciousness of power 
is the most exquisite of all sensations. If 
the knowledge of nature's forces and of the 
human power for helpfulness and divine com- 
radeship were not worth the price of incarn- 
ation, we should not be here. 

The great karmic law is the artist which 
uses the materialized colors of the universe 
to paint the individual pictures of a common 
humanity upon the screen of time. Here the 
blank canvas and the untouched colors poten- 
tentially contained all the possibilities of the 
finished picture of men made perfect; but the 
ideal figures exist only in thought until they 
are materialized by individual experience un- 
der the karmic law. Colors are the material- 
ized shadows of the different rays of light, 
and pictures are made up of lights and shad- 
ows. However clearly the light of truth 
illumines the screen of time, it is only by the 
shadows of material experience that the Ego 
which is divine in its general consciousness 
becomes individually perfected in its wisdom. 


R. 
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WHILE heredity has something to do with 
the difference in character as to force and 
morale, swaying the soul and mind a little and 
furnishing also the appropriate place for re- 
ceiving reward and punishment, it is not the 
cause for the essential nature shown bv every 
one.—William Q. Judge 
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“The Law of Kindness” 
«LI, OR the benefit of the peo- 
ples of the earth, and of 
all creatures," is a phrase 
which must be well-known to all 
members of the UNIVERSAL Bro- 
THERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL 
Society. It places before us the 
broad scope of our work, and 
the good that we seek to reach. 
It recognizes the great principle, 
the unity of all life, which is the central 
teaching of Theosophy; to live which we 
must practise the law of kindness. In it we 
are reminded of the all-embracing spirit of 
St. Francis d’Assisi, who spoke of “ our bro- 
thers the sparrows,” and “our brother the 
sun.” It is of great importance that we should 
cherish a spirit of kindness, of brotherhood to 
all the human family, irrespective of color or 
creed, rank or station in life. But we should 
not stop here, we should feel the spirit of 
kindness, and exercise it towards “all crea- 
tures,” for Life is One. And there can be no 
doubt that as we develop towards the All- 
merciful our hearts must widen and deepen 
in their compassion for all that lives. It is 
true that we should grow naturally, step by 
step. The love of home, the wider love of 
friends, the love of country, and then the lar- 
ger patriotism which embraces all lands and 
all peoples — these should be the stages of our 
growth. He is but a poor patriot who merits 
the sharp criticism of the late Lord Beacons- 
field, “a man who loves every country except 
his own!" Readers of Dickens are familiar 
with the active philanthropist in Bleak House, 
Mrs. Jellyby, who was too busy with her cor- 
respondence about the savages of Borriboola 
Gha to care for her children and her home. 
The true patriotism, the true charity, the true 
philanthropy expands naturally, step by step, 
from what is nearest to what is more remote, 
nor should we “ lose the childlike in the larger 
: mind.” In the natural growth each step comes 
in its proper order, and then nothing is lost. 
The man who does not forget old friends is 
the better able to make new ones. Each lesson 
properly mastered as we come to it makes us 
fitter for mastering a wider experience. 

He who would truly help must render assist- 
ance out of that perfect sympathy, or fellow- 
feeling, which is born out of much experience. 
To be able to be truly kind is indeed a god- 
like power, and it helps mightily to uplift the 
world. It is much akin to that wonderful, 
that divine, all-conquering power which we 
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may exercise if we will, to “overcome evil 
with good”: the only real way by which evil 
can be overcome, just as the influx of light 
is the only way of overcoming the darkness. 

The word kindness is a good, plain, old- 

English word, simple and strong. “ Com- 
passion " has something of the.same meaning, 
but “to be compassionate," generally calls up 
the other idea of some one in need, or in 
distress; just as “ pity," or “ charity " calls up 
the idea of a person in poverty or in suffering. 
Now the idea of “ being kind ” does not neces- 
sarily imply that the person doing the kindness 
occupies a higher ground in any way — equal- 
ity is quite consistent with the manifestation 
of kindness. There may be kindness towards 
an equal, or towards an inferior, or towards 
a lower animal; but when we think of the act 
of being kind we can do so without any refer- 
ence to the relative positions of giver and 
receiver. We forget ourselves for a moment 
in the One Life, and cease to think of higher 
and lower — only of being kind. 
. We are nearer heaven than we think, for, 
in being fruly kind we live the Higher Life, 
which is "closer to us than breathing, and 
nearer than hands or feet." The word kind- 
ness is perhaps the only word in the English 
language which gives:a hint that the nature 
(or kind) of man is essentially kind or good 
—a truth which was taught many thousands 
of years ago in the ancient religion of China; 
and it has been brought to light again by 
Theosophy, the Wisdom-Religion. 

Of course the real kindness must not be 
confounded with actions done for the sake of 
reward. There is often a keen calculation exer- 
cised by those who perform certain good acts. 
A large donation to a church or a charity 
may be given — as was wittily suggested once 
— by way of an “insurance against fire”! 
There is no real giving, no real act of being 
kind, where we “hope for as much again." 
The exércise of the spirit of real kindness 
is itself the highest and purest reward; but 
it can only come when this is not thought of, 


and when the giver is not cal- 
culating the result. In other 
words, the real kindness is spon- 
taneous, it is a ray of the Divine 
shining through the mists of our. 
present life. 

There are many things which 
go to make up our idea of the 
perfect man, such as truth, just- 
ice, strength, patience, courage, 
and others; but the grace of 
kindness is the soft light of the inner Self 
that irradiates the whole. In The Voice of 


the Silence, Н. P. Blavatsky speaks of “ Com- 


passion " in a way which agrees with all that 
we have said. “ Сотраѕѕіоп is no attribute. 
It is the Law of LAws — Eternal Harmony, 
Alaya's SELF,” etc. Sir E. Arnold, in The 
Light of Asia gives us the same idea; íor 
though he says the Karmic law “knows not 
wrath nor pardon," yet "the heart of all is 
Love, the end is Peace and Consummation 
Sweet." According to Jesus the true Children 
of the Father should be like the "sun that 
shines upon the evil and upon the good." 


Love your enemies, and do them good; and lend, 
never despairing (or despairing of no one); and 
your reward shall be great, and ye shall,be the Sons 
of the Most High: for he is kind to the unthankful 
and the evil. 


Such is the lofty ideal that is set before 
us, and we know we can attain unto it, for we . 
can be kind now, notwithstanding all our limit- 
ations. It is true we are not often kind to 
our enemies, nor to the unthankful and the 
evil; but we have exercised the power of 
being kind, and its perfect extension is pos- 
sible; it is a matter of time and growth. 

Theosophy keeps this truth before the eyes 
of men when it assures them that they are. 
temples of God, or that the Higher Self is 
Divine. As we overcome the lower self by 
the Higher our inherent nature manifests it- 
self, and kindness shines forth as the sunshine 
when it bursts through the clouds. 

Kindness to “ all creatures," and not to hu- 
man beings only is implied in the teaching that 
Life is a Unity. Cruelty to the lower crea- 
tures is unmanly, and those who are guilty 
of it injure their own moral nature to a very 
serious extent. What should we think of be- 
ings as much higher than man as he is higher 
than the beetle, if, instead of helping and pro- 
tecting us, they tortured us for some fancied 
gain to themselves? Yet this is what some 
beings in the human form do to the lower 
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animals. A greater care, and thoughtfulness, 
and kindness to “ all creatures " will be one of 
the sure signs of the coming New Age. 

Of course the true kindness is wise апа not 
foolish, and it is not blunted in one direction 
by being sensitive in another. It has some- 
times been observed that men or women have 
bestowed such inordinate care upon some pet 
animal that they forget to be kind to their 
fellow-men. In all such cases it may be safely 
said that an element of selfishness enters very 
largely into their unwise manifestations of 
kindness to the lower animals, to whom they 
have given their whole attention almost. In 
this, as in all things else, wisdom should guide 
us. It is when true kindness to all beings 
works in harmony with wisdom that the “ new 
heavens and the new earth” will be revealed. 
We keep back the whole world by our unkind- 
ness — our “inhumanity to man," and our 
cruelty to animals. "The apostle says, “ Тһе 
creation waiteth for the revealing of the Sons 
of God.” And also, that “the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now.” 

We do not require any elaborate preparation 
to act kindly, to act as “sons of God.” We 
can begin at once. We do not need a learned 
creed. The man or woman who acts kindly 
possesses the universal religion, and the uni- 
versal language that touches all hearts. The 
kingdom of heaven is within us, and by open- 
ing the door of the heart outwards in kindness 
the whole world will become kin and heavenly. 
The great Swedish seer has truly said: '' The 
delight of doing good originating in love, and 
operating by wisdom, is the very soul and es- 
sence of all heavenly joy." 


Kindness is wisdom. There is none in life 
But needs it and may learn. (Bailey's Festus) 


(Rev.) S. J. NEILL 


Last Sunday Evening at Isis Theater 


Mrs. M. Tyberg Speaks on “The Common Sense 
of Theosophy” 

NE of the most interesting papers that 

have been read at the Isis Theater for 

a long time, was that of last Sunday 

evening by Mrs. M. Tyberg, on the “ Common- 

sense of Theosophy.” Exigency of space in 

these columns prevents a full reprint, but the 

following few passages will give the reader 
some notion of the subject. OBSERVER 


The common sense of Theosophy has been tried 
and tested throughout all time, and to a certain 
extent by all peoples. It has an additional virtue in 
that it is the very source and essence of all that 
body of wisdom, portions of which seem to have 
been assimilated during different lives on earth by 
those individuals who possess common sense. We 
are all aware of what it means to say that a person 
has common sense. The words imply that in the 


organization and character of that individual a cer-. 


tain balance has been reached that prevents him from 
rushing to extremes and losing time and strength in 
useless flights or in the performance of actions that 
will only be regretted if performed. ... 


The complexity, the growing diversity of external 
conditions in the world was a necessary stage in 
the unfolding of the drama of the Soul's purpose in 
this life-cycle, but this very complexity and diver- 
sity and the mental development that accompanies 
them have led to the building of walls of separate- 
ness between races, nations, individuals, so that 
though people in the world know much more of one 


another’s lives and customs and beliefs than they . 


ever have before, it is difficult for them to imagine 
a common guiding principle of life. 

Here steps in Theosophy and by relating all that 
remains of truth in every religion, philosophy, or 
other group of teachings that have instructed man- 
kind, to the Wisdom-Religion, the source of them 
all, bathes all anew in the spirit of universality, 
vivifies, unifies, rescues all the simple, efficacious 
principles of living on earth and offers them once 
more, the same truths, but with as much more re- 
vealed and added as this age requires to enable it 
to guide human life by principles based upon eternal 
verities. And these simple teachings concerning man 
in his true relation to everything else in the universe, 
this re-statement in a form clothed with the sun of 
the ancient wisdom, this highest truth once more 
set before humanity in such a way that it can reach 
every one, and can set him on the path of normal 
and harmonious development, inspired and informed 
through his own Soul by Universal Wisdom, is the 
common sense of Theosophy. . . . 


People in early times in all countries seem to have 
had a simple wisdom, an everyday knowledge of 
principles, that had filtered out from the teachings 
of their Sages. All folk-lore, legends, sagas, and 
sacred books teem with this. When we read them 
we wonder at the stupidity of human beings today, 
considering that so long ago such simple lessons 
were given in the mysteries of human nature. Full 
of universal truth are these remnants of ancient 
lore (and therein lies the cause of our joy in them), 
close to God, to Nature, and to the heart, especially 
the heart of the child. It is only as we attempt to 
re-clothe the teachings of later religions and philo- 
sophies in the old magical forms of the universal 
common sense, that we get any life into them that 
can be felt by a child... . 


It is quite possible for the high principles taught 
in any great religion to become so clothed with the 
imperfect ideas of their later exponents, as to lose 
their hold on the hearts of men. These teachings 
become divorced from Universal Truth, they become 
narrow, they suffer by material and coarse inter- 
pretations made of them, their devotees become sep- 
arated from the devotees of other religions, life 
among them can no longer be lived according to 
any broad universal principles. The narrowness 
gradually limits all ideals of life. People influenced 
by teachings of this kind can not be said to share 
in that broad sweep of eternal wisdom that carries 
the impulses of the heart in the right direction. 
What they might regard as “common sense" as a 
ruling principle, might seem right to them, but at 
the same time be far from the broad purpose of the 
Soul. When one sees people like this, rigid, con- 
ventional, their eye on the main chance, dead to 
generous feeling, unable to conceive of humanity as 
one, the old proverb, "sorrow is surgery," comes 
to mind. The way will have literally to be cut to 
their hearts by the only surgery that can be used 
efficaciously to find a quick spot. . . . 


One of the curious conditions arising from this 
impotence in acting according to what is stated to 
be right, and what is an article of common belief, 
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is the attitude toward heaven that has got fixed 
upon many orthodox minds because the teachings 
they have absorbed have lost their spiritual force 
and cannot arouse men to act according to their 
beliefs. For centuries members of Christian churches 
have held that at death those who accept Christ 
as a savior go to heaven, and that those who do not 
go to hell. At the judgment day all are supposed 
to be gathered before the throne of God, and the 
sentence is given. Then at last men are obliged ‘to 
face themselves, and face themselves before their 
fellows and their God. They stand confessed; they 
have nothing more to win or lose. Hypocrisy will 
serve them no longer. It is a dramatic situation. 
АП see themselves for what they are, and know 
that belief in God and the Christ could have saved 
them, if it has not. What realizations would take 
place at such a time! How clearly men and women 
would see at last! But they are all dead and nothing 
more can be done. They are really at this time 
better fitted to live and to begin to work in 
a true way, because they have been brought up 
short to look at themselves. But they are dead. 
Even the good who are considered fit for heaven 
have no further opportunities for activity, though 
right on the other side of the throne of God is 
plenty of material to work upon, plenty of men and 
women who have realized their wrong-doings and 
the necessary consequences, might now with a little 
encouragement start bravely on right lines. 

There may be now comparatively few who believe 
in the possibility of such a judgment day and such 
a complete parting of the ways for good and evil 
men, but many support the churches that teach this 
belief whether or not it is accepted by the church- 
goers. And these dark and narrow conceptions can 
be traced as influences which still keep the light shut 
out from many minds. Contrast this with the com- 
mon sense teachings of Theosophy. A judgment day? 
Yes, every day as man faces himself and courage- 
ously meets the results of his acts in this and other 
lives. A God who is Judge? Yes, a God within 
himself, the Higher Self of Man, his divinity, ever 
ready to shed its light upon him and teach him to 
discern good and evil and choose the good. Death? 
Yes, death daily of all the lower that must die in 
order that the higher may live and control. But 
death of the body? Yes, when the body is worn out, 
it is laid aside, peacefully and consciously, if man 
will, and another prepared for use, after a term of 
rest for the Soul — the real Man who occupies the 
body. And heaven, where is it? Here on earth, if 
the divine will is called into action by the individual 
and the lower desires and tendencies so mastered 
that man finds his power to help, finds his true 
comrades who are working along the same path, 
lifting the whole. 

When this common sense teaching of Theosophy 
has sunk into the hearts of people in many lands, 
when it is a part of them, and thought and belief 
and training are once more in harmony with Uni- 
versal Truth, there will be the hope of humanity 
living up to the maxims that have been recognized 
all through the centuries as embodying the truth 
about the best way to live. And this living by the 
best, making it a power in the life, transforms the 
lower. Ideals are lifted, possibilities quickened, walls 
of separateness torn down; the unity of all things 
can be seen; imagination and will can be brought 
into play in the daily life, and the things that seem 
common and burdensome can be invested with magic. 
The common sense of Theosophy makes the learner 
responsive to all the Light and Beauty and Love and 
Power of the Universal Heart. 
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The Loafing Spirit 
T the International football match at 
Glasgow there were 150,000 spectators 
and the gate money was £7000. Many 
of the people must have paid large railway 
fares and lost at least one day’s work. 

There has long been a general feeling that 
the love of sport is not worthily represented 
by crowds who flock merely to watch idly 
other people playing. There is also an idea 
that the ever-increasing love of this kind of 
amusement indicates a spirit of loafing in the 
population; and the state of affairs has been 
compared to that existing among the Roman 
populace in the days of the amphitheatrical 
shows. One can not but be struck by the want 
of originality and individual independence 
shown; and the thought comes up, Can these 
people be the kind out of which freedom is 
made? 

Whether it is the people themselves who 
are to blame, or whether the system of edu- 
cation is wrong, the fact remains that there is 
a lack of ideas and ideals. And there is a 
general feeling that in these days the people 
ought to rise to something higher. The chief 
fear is that a state of decadence is indicated 
and that this is a menace to the country’s 
future. 

It seems clear that education has not suc- 
ceeded in preventing the growth of such a 
mass of unoriginal people or availed to give 
them anything upon which they can fall back 
to relieve the vacuity of their minds in hours 
of leisure or anything to inspire them to an 
independent line of conduct. 

A population like this is a positive bid for 
servitude, not for freedom. For what could 
the most benevolent administrator find to do 
with such a crowd? He would be obliged to 
keep them in order. On the other hand, by 
cultivating independence of character, we cre- 
ate the conditions of freedom; for rulers do 
not go out of their way to govern people who 
can govern themselves. The much abused 
“despot” is often a self-sacrificing individual 
who undertakes to keep in order those who 
cannot keep themselves in order. 

The people evidently have as much freedom 
as they can use. There is plenty of freedom 
for each individual to strike out an independ- 
ent line and be somebody instead of merely an 
exact duplicate of hundreds of thousands of 
others. E. 


The Twentieth Century Bedlam 
ANDERING through an asylum the 
other day we noted a number of sad 
cases. But the sadness was our own; 
the inmates were perfectly happy. Each had 
a scheme of some kind whose merits he was 
enthusiastically vaunting. 

We were not sad on account of the inmates, 
therefore. As the world now is, there must 
be a proportion of such. We can be relatively 
content so long as they are well treated, happy, 
and a reasonable proportion of them on the 
way to recovery. 

But each of these inmates had an audience 
of sane people: not looking on compassion- 
ately, but eagerly listening to the schemes as 
if they were real contributions to modern life. 

Then we noted a still stranger phenomenon. 
Under close scrutiny a good number of the 
apparent lunatics turned out to be sane. But 


being incapable of thinking out a sane and 
useful novelty, or finding that an insane one 
attracted a larger and more credulous and 
enthusiastic hearing, they were confining 
themselves to the latter variety. 

Suddenly we awoke. We had only fallen 
asleep over the morning papers. The last 
item that had attracted our waking attention 
was a long account of a woman who was pro- 
posing to “ free her astral body” by a pro- 
longed starvation. Тһе account was quite 
serious. To the reporter — and presumably 
therefore to the readers — “ the freeing of the 
astral body ” apparently seemed a nice sort of 
thing to do, and starvation a nice sort of way 
to do it. 

The next item, equally seriously presented, 
was an account of a new way to raise babies. 
Their * vibrations " were either to be merely 
ascertained, or also altered — we could not 
quite glean which; but when the maneuver 
was effected their evolution into great souls 
was assured. 


Every individual has a soul color, a number, a 
keynote, and a name. The number indicates the 
age of the soul and your name indicates your color. 
If your name is wrong your soul cannot be suffi- 
ciently developed. 


We are now in deadly terror lest our own 


name — Blank — ought to have a y instead of - 


an а. We are thinking of visiting the baby- 
farm, perhaps returning to have our visiting 
cards printed otherwise. 

The next item indicated a still swifter way 
of regenerating society. You had only to hyp- 
notize all the children into all the virtues. 
АП that is necessary is to murmur to Johnny 
in a low impressive tone: “ Johnny you will 
never again have the least wish to mount on 
the family Bible and steal jam from the jar 
on the top shelf." 

Then there was a proposal to purify the 
world by slaughtering or sterilizing all the 
criminals, leaving only the shining and im- 
peccable ones — ourselves — to people the re- 
deemed world with our properly vibrated and 
hypnotized children. Every criminal, of course, 
gets into jail; and every one in jail is neces- 
sarily a totally different order of being from 
ourselves. So the matter is all clear and easy. 

Along with this were other proposals to 
segregate in special communities all the epi- 
leptics and all the consumptives. The psycho- 
moral atmosphere developed in such communi- 
ties need not matter; ít would affect us in 
very strange ways, but we could easily ascribe 
the results to some other causes and invent a 
serum to meet them. 

Another proposal, stimulated into utterance 
by the discovery that by repeatedly informing 
your diseases that "All is God" they would 
get under cover or change their form, was for 
nothing less than the hypnotization of God 
himself. This you were to effect by repeat- 
ing “I am wealthy " very many times. After 
a while God — “The All-embracing Good " 
— would hear, accept the suggestion, and say, 
“Why, so you are!" — and then of course 
you would be. 

A physician had found — or for the benefit 
of his pocket and renown, wished people to 
believe he had found — that by developing 
your muscles in a special way you could 
develop your brain, and therefore (of course) 
also your mind and therefore (of course) also 


your soul; and by this simple method, in a 
year or two become an intellectual and artistic 
and spiritual giant. Not too much of the 
method was given in the long account lest 
people should take to spiritualizing their own 
biceps instead of paying over a fee to be 
shown how-to do it. 

Then there was a medical paper. We 
learned from this that by proper mutilation of 
tadpole's spinal cords and then sewing two of 
them together back to back you could find out 
how their nerves grew. That the cells grow 
to such or another shape and function, and in 
such or other ways elaborately relate them- 
selves to each other because they are model- 
ing themselves upon a vital ethereal cidolon 
or (to us) invisible pattern — is an idea out 
of date. It is all a matter of peculiar chemi- 
cal reactions. That the doctors would learn 
some real secrets of animal life if they would 
drop their materialism and its attendant vivi- 
sections and spend their time in a saner way, 
is old woman's talk, you know. 

Another proposal — but why should we go 
on? Are not these samples enough? We can 
only apologize to the adepts whom we have 
quoted for the dream to which their proposals 
gave rise. Our vibrations somehow got wrong ; 
we had neglected to be hypnotized in child- 
hood; and we had not sufficiently considered 
that since God is All, these proposals must 
have come from him. 

JOHNNE BLANKE, No. 656 


Not & Square Deal 
E HAT which most disgusts the average citizen 
in this mutilating of four-footed friends, un- 
til death releases them from agonies no long- 
er endurable, is not only its sickening cruelty but 


* its absence of fair play. Had the dog, for iastance, a 


vote, this question of a right to vivisect him would 
be dropped with amazing suddenness. Never azain 
would we hear it advocated; laws for his protection 
would be passed before another sun could set. 

Swift, indeed, would be the realization of the fact 
that vivisection is by no means a necessity. 

. But the dog has no vote. He is helpless and 
without friends. For his torture and his death 
there is no punishment. When he becomes a hope- 
less wanderer he can be bought for little money. 
Securely bound and gagged, he endures, in silence. 
worse agonies and longer drawn out than were 
suffered in the Inquisition. 

It is this deliberate violation of every principle 
of fair play, this safe disregard of the rights of 
weaker things, that revolt a civilized community. 

“As a surgeon І have performed a very large num- 
ber of operations, but I do not owe a particle of 
my knowledge, or skill, to vivisection. I challenge 
any member of my profession to prove that vivi- 
section has in any way advanced the science of 
medicine, or tended to improve the treatment of 
disease.” (The late Dr. Charles Clay.) —Life 


Masonry in Saxony 

HE King of Saxony, by a recent edict, now 

permits the officers of his army to join 

Masonic lodges, a privilege they have not 
enjoyed since the middle of last century. The reign- 
ing House is of course traditionally Romanist, al- 
though 21 out of 22 of the population are Lutherans. 
The edict is directly in the face of Vatican influ- 
ence, and the opposition to it seems likely to recruit 
the ranks of the Craft from quarters far beyond 
the army. For thousands who never thought of the 
matter before have begun to speculate upon the 
‘real reasons of, official Romanist hostility to the 
Masonic Order. Whether they will find those reas- 
ons is another thing. They are no more necessarily 
known to every priest than every Mason. CRAFTSMAN 
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John Knox, Scotland's Great Religious Reformer 
HEN all that was mortal of John Knox 
was laid to rest in the old churchyard 
of St. Giles (said by tradition to be 
Parliament Square, but that is uncertain, as 
Knox's grave, like Calvin's, was left unmarked 
and the churchyard was later covered by build- 
ings) the Earl of Morton uttered these words: 
* Here lieth a man who in his life never feared 
the face of man; who hath been often threat- 
ened with dagge and dagger, but yet hath end- 
ed his days in peace and honour." 
john Knox was born and bred a Romanist. 
It is stated that about 1530 (when 
twenty-five years of age) he took or- 
ders in the church of Rome as a secu- 
lar priest and that for a decade or 
more thereafter he was connected 
with a Romanist establishment near 
his birth-place, the county of East 
Lothian, Scotland. "The martyrdom 
of Wishart (for Romanists and Pro- 
testants were at that time zealously 
slandering, abusing, robbing, perse- 
cuting, murdering and hating each 
other in the name of Christ) awakened 
Knox and made of him first a thinker 
and then a zealous protester against 
the Romanist system of religion. He 
abandoned scholastic theology, an- 
nounced his adherence to the Protest- 
ant faith and shortly entered upon his 
career of spiritual reformer. 
Antiquated and even bigoted as 
now seem many of the views held 
by John Knox, in that day he stood 
forth as an advanced thinker and an 
honest man, as one who truly loved 
humanity and did his best to serve it. 
When we see him putting the best of 
his spiritual energy into disputations 
as to whether "wafer-bread" or ordin- 
ary bread should be used for the sac- 
rament, or into the effecting of a re- 
form by which worshipers should sit 
instead of kneel in the act of com- 
munion, let us not smile. Не had not 
the light that even the most creed- 
bound may have today. He had по. 
glimpse on brain-mind lines of the 
great truths of Theosophy although ` 
he did have its light in hijs soul or he 
could not have lived zealously and 
have died in peace and without thought for 
himself. His was the typical “ ecclesiastical 
brain" and in point of fact his genius for 
disputation, his close knowledge of theological 
doctrine, would seem to the Theosophist to 
have led him away from the truth, not toward 
it as he himself thought. The great spiritual 
advances in his life were made when his soul 
was thrilled by some strong and impersonal 
emotion, as for example at the pitiless martyr- 
dom of good men by professed followers of 
Christ merely because of differences on points 
of doctrine. 
On some lines the ideas of John Knox were 
antiquated in the extreme even for that day, 
as when, while writing and preaching in Gen- 


EVERYTHING hath two handles: the one soft 

and manageable, the other such as will not 
endure to be touched. f, then, your brother do 
you an injury, do not take it by the hot and hard 
handle, by representing to yourself all the aggra- 
vating circumstances of the fact; -but look rather 
on the soft side, and extenuate it as much as is 
possible, by considering the nearness of the rela- 
tion, and the long friendship and familiarity be- 
tween you — obligations to kindness which a single 
provocation ought not to dissolve. And thus you 
will take the accident by its manageable handle. 

— Epictetus 
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JOHN KNOX'S HOUSE IN EDINBURGH, 
THE CITY IN WHICH KNOX PREACHED IN 1559 
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eva, he put forth a treatise entitled The First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women. It was scarcely politic, 
for England was faring passing well under the 
“regiment” of Elizabeth and the reformer’s 
native land was also ruled by a Queen, the 
beautiful but ill-starred Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Needless to say the ill-will of both was in- 
curred and a little later, when Knox desired to 
return to Scotland and applied to the English 
Government for permission to pass through 
Elizabeth’s domain, it was denied him. Wheth- 
er Knox changed his views as to the “ regi- 
ment " of woman or whether more immediate 
reforms absorbed his attention is not clear; 
all we know is that his purpose to blow a 


second and third “ Blast "—in his own words, 
* thrice to blow the trumpet in the same mat- 
ter, if God so permit" — was never carried 
out. One experience which happened in the 
same year is worth recording. A Theosophist 
might add it to the chain of evidences tending 
to show that history repeats itself. A certain 
abbot of Crossragwell, one Quintine Kennedy 
by name, had put forth certain writings anent 
the mass, purgatory, praying to the saints, etc. 
and had announced his intention of taking up 
these subjects more fully in his chapel on a 
certain date. On the Sunday specified Knox 
quietly appeared in the neighborhood, 
the news of which so upset the good 
abbot that he absented himself from 
his chapel altogether—and Knox 
preached in his stead! A little later 
a famous religious debate occurred be- 
tween the disputants, forty witnesses 
being present on each side. Both the 
sides claimed to be victorious, but a 
little later, “to counteract the one- 
sided reports circulated by the abbot 
and his friends,” Knox himself pub- 
lished a history of the debate taken 
from the records made by the notaries 
present; so conclusions may be safely 
drawn. How reminiscent of this was 
the quick departure of two ecclesias- 
tical persecutors of Katherine Ting- 
ley when she (represented by her law- 
yer) appeared upon the scene! How 
reminiscent, indeed, of the famous 
“Debate” to which the Theosophists 
challenged the clergy of San Diego 
some six or seven years ago! Details 
differ but who shall say that the inner 
forces at work were not the same? 

The power of John Knox over men 
was as tremendous as his personal 
courage. On one occasion, when 
through the representations of Roman- 
ists to the Queen, Knox had been pub- 
licly proclaimed an outlaw and a rebel 
— this in the land of his birth — he 
boldly entered St. Andrews and an- 
nounced his intention to preach in the 
"Cathedral. “Undismayed by the 
threats of the archbishop, unmoved by 
the remonstrances of his friends, he . 
carried his purpose into effect, preach- 
ing for four successive days, and with 
such signal effect that the provost, bailies and 
inhabitants agreed to set up the Reformed 
worship in the town, stripped the church of 
images and pictures and pulled down the mon- 
asteries." 

The Theosophist would not do today all 
that John Knox did, any more than he would, 
or could, dispute over the same doctrinal 
points — or, in fact, dispute at all — but all 
can afford to emulate the Scotch reformer's 
courage in carrying out an honest purpose. 
He lived in an age of spiritual quarreling (if 
such an anomaly can be conceived), an age 
of religious (!) disputation, but nothing could 
make him lose sight of his mission — which 
was to serve his fellow men. STUDENT 
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" Even so it is not the will of your Father 
which is in heaven, that one of these little ones 
should perish."—Jesus 


UDGE J. W. MACK, formerly of the 
Juvenile Court of Chicago, deserves 
well of all American women for his 

courageous efforts to open the eyes of parents 
to certain fearful dangers their children are 
running in multitudes of cases, from the ab- 
sence of wholesome restraint and intelligent 
supervision. Writing in the Ladies Home 
Journal for May on the need for protecting 
the young, Judge Mack makes the horrifying 
statement that in three years— only three 
years — several hundred distressing cases 
have been brought before him of young girls 
ranging in age from seven years to eighteen, 
“every one of whom had made a misstep”! 
This was in one Court only, and then, who 
knows how many hundreds of cases were 
hushed up for one that was dragged into the 
miserable publicity of legal procedure! 

In his unsensational, but none the less har- 
rowing article, the Judge accentuates his 
points by melancholy illustrations from his 
own painful experiences on the bench, all of 
which, in his opinion, point to at least two 
important conclusions: Ist, that parents should 
never lose the confidence of their children as 
being their wisest and most willing advisers; 
2nd, that parents should watch far more 
carefully the growing mental and physical 
natures of their children and be able and 
ready to answer the spoken and unspoken 
questions. which will otherwise be responded 
to in ways most undesirable and with con- 
sequences most disastrous. Yet multitudes 
of fond, foolish parents sit complacently con- 
gratulating themselves that all is well — until 
the shock comes. 

The Judge is writing chiefly about the 
fearful danger threatening undisciplined and 
ignorant young girls which, from the general 
standpoint of the world, is accounted more 
degrading than for the opposite sex. To the 
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Perverted Instincts and 
Parental Neglect 


student of Theosophy there is no difference, 
for in either case, when temptation has over- 
powered the will, or sheer ignorance has pro- 
duced the inevitable disaster arising from 
playing with fire, one of the main pillars of 
spiritual life — purity in thought and deed — 
has been undermined, and many years, perhaps 
incarnations of suffering must follow before 
the thread of high purpose can be resumed in 
peace. It is needless to efter into the details 
of Judge Mack’s excellent article with its 
plain speaking to parents upon their responsi- 
bility, but we would draw particular attention 
to one reference he makes to a question upon 
which Katherine Tingley has been most earn- 
est in speech and energetic in action. He 
points out that there are many parents who 
are quite unfit to instruct their children prop- 
erly in the true meaning of life's problems, 
and who are even unwilling to call in the aid 
of the wise and kindly experience of the fam- 
ily physician, and that there is a consequent 
demand for some wholesome system of guid- 
ing and protecting the young im connexion 
ith every school to save the otherwise prob- 
able victims from a fall of whose magnitude 
they, of course, have no adequate conception. 

Many years ago, when Katherine Tingley 
was working amongst the “ Submerged tenth ” 
of the East Side of New York City, she made 
many sad discoveries of the same nature as 
those made by Judge Mack, and found the 
truth of what the rescue societies have finally 
discovered and now speak of, i. e., “ that one- 
half the girls would never have come to their 
‘rescue homes’ if their mothers had done 
their duty.” With her remarkable insight 
Katherine Tingley soon discerned the only 
effective remedy — the early training of the 
children in the way they should go — but not 
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Let us not seek for other worlds to conquer while this world is 
full of neglected and misunderstood children.— Katherine Tingley 


until she succeeded to the Leadership of 
the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEO- 
SOPHICAL Society had she the full oppor- 
tunity of putting her original ideas into 
practice, because until then she had not a 
body of workers willing to subordinate self 
in harmonious co-operation to the great end 
of elevating humanity on the practical, spirit- 
ual lines of brotherhood. Not too many who 
were faithful to their proclaimed ideals did 
Katherine Tingley find in the Theosophical 
body, but there were enough to begin, and the 
result of her tireless work of training teachers, 
re-organizing and protecting the Theosophical 
activities from foes within and without, has 
been the magnificent success of the Raja Yoga 
system of education, which strikes to the core 
of the evils discussed by Judge Mack, as of 
all the others arising from the lower nature. 


Students of Theosophy will heartily agree 
with the Judge that for the crying evil of 
unrestrained vice in the young, " Society itself, 
not fully awakened to its obligation, is re- 
sponsible," and as Society is principally com- 
posed of parents who are most of them not - 
alert to the danger, or who do not know how 
to eliminiate it when they see it, what is there 
to do but to nip it in the bud by starting in 
early life with the individuals who will shortly 
form Society themselves, 4. e., the children? 
To show how little even intelligent mothers 
know of the natures of their children, the 
Judge gives an appalling instance of juvenile 
depravity in which a number of school child- 
ren were concerned in Chicago. The mothers 
of these unfortunate young people were ener- 
getic Club women, probably considering them- 
selves qualified to advise on large matters of 
municipal or national policy, perhaps chafing 
at "the limitations man would place upon 
woman," and yet their own higher duties 
were being so shamefully neglected that their 
darling children were able fo take advantage 
of their mothers’ absence at the regular club 
meetings to ruin their lives! 
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Katherine Tingley has said with absolute 
truth, * Let me have a child from the time of 
its birth until it is seven years old and all the 
temptation in the world will not move it." 
Why is this? Because “it will have been 
taught the divinity of its own soul.” It will 
have learned self-control — the control by the 
Higher Self. | i 

The Rája Yoga system of education, now 
firmly established at several national centers, 
is based upon the principle of se/f-control, 
not control by fear or force or desire for 
reward or other outside agency; and as this 
saving principle becomes established in the 
pupils under the equal development of the 
physical, mental, and spiritual parts of the 


nature, purity of thought and deed, the in- 


nate modesty and dignity of the Higher Self 
become manifest, and the energies of the 
lower passions are transmuted from tyranni- 
cal masters to obedient slaves. Thus an un- 
shakable bulwark of protection is created. 
Judge Mack points out with great acumen 
that 


An innate or inbred modesty not only makes a 
girl in every way lovely, but it is also her greatest 
shield; her sole completely reliable protection. 


And he proves this by evidence given by boys 
and men who, the world over, can always tell 
whether or. not a girl or woman is approach- 


able — this intuitively, a strange gift, but one ` 


which has been cultivated for ages and incarn- 
ations. 

In her wide experiences at home and abroad 
Katherine Tingley found that as there were 
so many parents utterly unfit to train their 
children, the latter were in imminent danger 
from the absence of self-control and the need- 
ed firm and kindly treatment, free from either 
unwholesome coddling or the neglect of weak 
and foolish parents. When she established 
the Raja Yoga Schools and Academies she 
insisted that it was useless for pupils to be 
entered for a few weeks or a few months, as 
the required results could obviously not be 
obtained in a short time, for it takes long 
patience and individual watchfulness by care- 
fully trained teachers to eliminate the weak 
spots and to foster the growth of the better 
qualities. For complete success it is also 
necessary that the child’s progress should not 
be hindered by frequent gaps caused by un- 
necessary vacations — unnecessary in a proper 
system of education in which the mind is 
never over-taxed. It is a truism that more 
than half of the benefit derived from the best 
class of education given in boarding-schools 
to the children of the well-to-do, and also in 
colleges and universities, is very often de- 
stroyed by the license of reaction during 
vacations. 

As the Raja Yoga system is the direct out- 
come of the logical and satisfying philosophy 
of Theosophy the time is here when that por- 
tion of the world that really thinks and is 
looking for enlightenment is gradually begin- 
ning to find out that Theosophy is what it 
needs. For Raja Yoga is the way to “the 
sweet, clean, strong life" of the soul. 

It is impossible to close without drawing 
the attention of the reader to the significant 
fact that if any Theosophist, even a few years 
ago, had written as Judge Mack has done 
in his article — which is placed in the fore- 
front of a widely-read magazine, and which 
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has no doubt been respectfully studied by tens 
of thousands of inquiring women — he would 
have been immediately charged by the carping 
critics with endeavoring to separate parents 
from children, with trying to undermine the 
private rights of parents to do what they like 
with their own, and goodness knows what 
else! Truly it seems that the world has moved 
a little towards the Theosophical position, but 
how slowly! More helpers, more intelligent 
devotion, more joyful self-sacrifice is the need. 


"Who will join the ranks of those who аге 


working in the only way that can produce 
permanent results? STUDENT 
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" CAPITÁN ” Rosa CASTELLANOS 
Who nobly served her country in 
the Spanish-American War 


From Center to Circumference 
N journeying from Southern California to 
New York, it is striking how Nature 
mirrors the descent — if that word may 
be used— from transparency to density of 
atmosphere and in what a variety of ways she 
expresses thought. 

Allowance perhaps should be made for the 
high altitude of the start from Point Lorna, 
the Headquarters of the UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SociETYv; yet it 
was not by the light of the sun that the start 
was made, but by that of a moon nearly full, 
and it was accompanied by songs and flowers 
(with treasures hidden in them), by comrade- 
greetings, hand-clasps and messages for dis- 
tant England, that from there will pass on 
again to many lands. Those who know the 
true atmosphere of the Center will feel that 
the outer expression is seldom repeated, that 
it varies in originality but never fades as a 
picture before the mind because prompted by 
the changeless Heart of inspiration. There 
were the domed circular buildings; the groups 
on the steps leading down on either side; 
children within the porch of the great door; 
and in detachments, until Tent Village was 
left behind, were groups of comrades and 
well-wishers. 

There was nothing enervating in the fresh 
cool air, it breathed of energy and effort, 
while the palms sent messages of peace from 
West and East. Still, it was a gradual de- 
scent, from a wealth of flowers, roses, sun- 
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shine and breezes first, to simpler wild-flowers, 
hawthorn, flowering dracaenas; then, border- 
ing on dryer land, cactus, and a weird variety 
of palm, with stretching arms pointing in 
strange shapes and all directions; a descent 
passing from sunshine into gray shade: not 
to be regretted, for knowledge is,sure that 
the sun travels along its rays, even if un- 
observed — a Jacob's Ladder of life-giving 
power — else those in the gloom might forget 
its existence, and those in the light fail to 
realize what shadow is. Then the deserts of 
Nevada and Utah are crossed, holding so 
many secrets of life, but now showing no 
blade of grass, just great bare plains with 
hills or hillocks rising from them, all a uni- 
form dun color, only the clouds making lilac 
or purple shadows. 

With a higher altitude a more northern land 
shows its patches of snow in the foreground 
and on the mountains, adding to their height 
and beauty with its pine trees that speak of 
strength and endurance. In Iowa are cattle 
and sheep grazing, and farms under cultiva- 
tion. Here a dark, almost black, cloud gathers 
and remains by night and day; between it and 
the horizon is a clear light space of sky, 
where the sun before setting shows a typical 
sea of glory, and where the full moon rises; 
aided by summer lightning it fights out a way 
beyond the clouds. The clear blue sky and 
atmosphere of the Pacific Coast have now 
disappeared, a growing soiled-looking haze 
or veil shuts it out, yet the heat has grown 
intense. The sun shines, all its spring power 
seems to have passed into the exquisite green- 
ness of the fresh foliage — perhaps Nature 
knows that the mass of humanity is too mater- 
ially occupied to look at the sky. So, with a 
great deepening of the gloom around the cities, 
the suburbs of New York are reached. Here 
the winds join in the fight for a day; they 
are beaten by a warm spring rain and the 
United States shores are last seen in a haze. 
Another day discloses the Atlantic Ocean a 
smooth indigo, and the sky, well — blue (!) 
to the eye that has not lately looked on the 
skies of Point Loma. 

A subtle difference lies in atmospheres. 


.Many know, or have noted, that difference 


between the East and West of America, or 
between the Eastern and Western Mediter- 
ranean, between Japan and other countries. 
The study of Theosophy as now given to the 
world by Katherine Tingley can alone throw 
light on such problems. (On Board R. M. S. 
Adriatic.) Fanny JANET BusHBy 


T is interesting to note the instances so 
frequently ‘cited in the current papers 
showing that the influence of the new 

order of things which is opening door after 
door to women extends beyond the confines 
of the dominant race. In a recent issue of 
the CENTURY PATH mention was made of 
Miss St. Cyr, a member of the Winnebago 
tribe, who as a lawyer has done so much for 
her people. In Kansas City, Mo. is another 
Indian woman lawyer who took an active part 
in the attempt made to preserve the historic 
burying-grounds of the Wyandotte Indians. 
The land was recently designated to be sold 
by the United States Government and this 
patriotic Indian woman has made every effort 
to save the spot, which is held as sacred by 
her people, from desecration. STUDENT 
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America, the Home of a New Race 
NE of the most interesting stories in 
history, to those who speak the English 
language, is that of the spread of Eng- 
lish-speaking people and their transformation 
of the waste spaces of the world into homes 
for mighty nations. And of vital interest to 
the whole world is the story of the opening of 
the land now the United States of America to 
the vast throngs who pressed westward to take 
their part in the building of the new race here 
to find its home. 

Many other nations have had their periods 
of race-expansion as well as of conquest. The 
all-conquering Roman power spread over Eu- 
rope only in turn to be absorbed by the Teu- 
tonic peoples who came forth from the forests 
of the Rhine and the Danube.. The movement 
was taken up by the dwellers along the coast 
of the Baltic Sea and North Atlantic Ocean, 
and there were new rulers in every land from 
Sicily to Britain. In all these cases, the sway 
of the conquering races was never permanent. 
They gave names to the kingdoms but they 
were absorbed by the people they subjected. 
They adopted the laws, language, and habits 
of those they conquered, the Goths becoming 
Spaniards, the Danes Irish, and the Franks 
and Northmen Gauls. The one exception to 
this general rule came when the Jutes, Angles, 
and Saxons invaded Britain. Неге, in this 
little island there sprang up a type of nation- 
ality distinct from those of the European 
mainland, a branch of Germanic stock which 
was destined to grasp world-wide power and 
hold in its hands the fate of the coming years, 

The discovery of America gave the opening 
for an even vaster race-expansion than the 
Teutonic wanderings had been. With the 
voyages of Columbus and his successors Euro- 
pean colonization began, and shoals of settlers 
were thrust upon the shores of this new con- 
tinent, the most important of the lands beyond 
the sea. Again the stock that had conquered 
in Britain conquered in the race for suprem- 
acy on the American continent and won com- 
amand of the ocean. 

It was not until the American people had 
«developed a national life, become a separate 
and individual people, that they were able to 
take possession of that part of their continent 
lying between the eastern mountains and the 
Pacific. This winning of a wilderness for the 
benefit of civilization and in the interests of 
mankind is the distinguishing work of the 
American Republic, second only to the preserv- 
ation of their national life. 

At the time of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence the American colonists all dwelt on the 
Atlantic coast or along the rivers flowing into 
the Atlantic. In a century and a half they had 
spread only from the Atlantic to the Alleghan- 
ies; but in the three-quarters of a century 
after becoming independent, they had spread 
from the Alleghanies to the Pacific. Beyond 
the chains of forest-clad mountains stretched 
the dim wilderness filled with wild beasts, 
lurking foes, and rushing rivers, nameless and 
unknown. Into this somber woodland pushed 


AMERICA 
Bayard Taylor 
ORESEEN in the vision of sages, 
Foretold when martyrs bled, 
She was born of the longing of ages, 
By the truth of the noble dead 
And the faith of the living fed! 
No blood in her lightest veins 
Frets at remembered chains, 
Nor shame of bondage has bowed her head. 
In her form and features still 
The unblenching Puritan will, 
Cavalier honor, Huguenot grace, 
The Quaker truth and sweetness, 
And the strength of the danger-girdled race 
of Holland, blend in a proud completeness. 
From the homes of all, where her being began, 
She took what she gave to Man; 
Justice, that knew no station, 
Belief, as soul decreed, 
Free air for aspiration, 
Free force for independent deed ! 
She takes, but to give again, 
As the sea returns the rivers in rain, 
And gathers the chosen of her seed 
From the hunted of every crown and creed. 
Her Germany dwells by a gentler Rhine; 
Her Ireland sees the old sunburst shine; 
Her France pursues some dream divine; 
Her Norway keeps his mountain pine; 
Her Italy waits by the western brine; 
And broad-based under all, . 
Is planted England's oaken hearted mood, 
As rich in fortitude 
As e'er went worldward from the island-wall! 
Fused in her candid light, 
To one strong race all races here unite; 
Tongues melt in hers, hereditary foemen 
Forget their sword and slogan, kilt and clan, 
"Twas glory, once, to be а Roman; 
She makes it glory, now to be a man! 


the men of the axe and the rifle, of the chain 
and compass, Daniel Boone, Simon Kenton, 
George Rogers Clark, James Robertson, John 
Sevier, driven by their restless eagerness for 
adventure and thirst for exploration of the 
unknown, and built their stockaded hamlets on 
the banks of the Cumberland, and the Ken- 
tucky, the Ohio, and the Tennessee. Close be- 
hind them came the adventurous hunter set- 
tlers and their cabins sprang up here and there 
in the great forest land. Then came the per- 
manent settlers who were thrifty as well as 
industrious, who erected substantial houses 
and barns and tilled the soil as carefully as the 
farmers of the seaboard states. They grasped 
the land not only for themselves but as an in- 
heritance for their children and their child- 
ren's children. Well-to-do planters and mer- 
chants and lawyers came from families who 
stood high on the Atlantic slope. New Eng- 
land poured her ideas of righteousness and 
sound public policy into the Ohio frontier, 
while Virginian pride of race and courage and 
hospitable open-handedness spread down out 
through the southwest. 

During the years when the Constitution was 
being adopted and carried into effect the strug- 
gle necessary in order to invade and tame the 
shaggy wilderness, went on. Hamlets were 
erected into free governments which should 


form part of the union founded on the sea- 
board. This struggle was of vital importance, 
for then was decided whether the vast tracts 
of fertile land on the western border should 
be won for humanity and civilization and 
whether a mighty nation should there abide. 

There was much in that front rank of civi- 
lization as it spread from ocean to ocean that 
we of the 20th century in our more merciful 
humanity deplore. In this epic of world con- 
quest and building and welding of a nation, 
as on a field of battle, many turbulent elements 
were tossed in wild confusion. Deeds rough 
and lawless, wanton aggression, treachery and 
meanness can be traced. Yet the preponderat- 
ing strands in this continental fabric were of 
lofty and generous daring. A strong and 
simple people with love of freedom at their 
heart’s core, composed the bulk of the frontier 
population; upright, resolute men, courageous 
patient women, toiled hard, endured greatly, 
were devoted to their country and ready un- 
complainingly to lay down their lives for 
their friends. Such as these formed the 


` backbone and body of the State. 


While the pioneers were mainly Americans 
from all the States in the Union, there were 
numbers of immigrants from nearly every 
country of Europe and even from Asia. Ger- 
mans, Irish, Scotch, Scandinavians, French 
Huguenots, all the representatives of numer- 
ous and widely different races, were speedily 
welded into one people under the hard condi- 
tions of life in the wilderness. Their iron 
surroundings served as a mold which turned 
out all with new sympathies. Long before the 
first Continental Congress assembled, these 
makers of roads and builders of towns who 
were to establish young commonwealths from 
the Alleghanies to the Golden Gate, had, what- 
ever their blood, become Americans in thought 
and character, a distinctively and intensely 
American stock. 

A wonderful picture still — the magnificent 
areas of the United States with the ever flow- 
ing stream of human life pouring in upon 
them and being assimilated and transformed 
just as the Roundhead and the Cavalier, the 
Hollander and the Huguenot were in early 
colonial days. The stream is caught up in that 
current which pulsates through all the channels 
of life and which we call the American spirit. 
Full of intense vitality is this spirit; full of 
spontaneous eagerness and reaching forward 
to all the light and beauty which the future 
may hold in store. 

And what possibilities must lie in wait for 
a nation thus formed! From east to west it 
stretches. The beginnings were in the East; 
but in the West, on the very “ sunset rim," is 
the key to the highest and noblest that the 
patriots and comrade-citizens of the future 
shall attain. This is where, at Point Loma, 
California, the teachings of Theosophy, and 
the Ràja Yoga education that awakens the 
god within, are fostering the Higher Patriot- 
ism, that will lead to the full expression in 
daily life of the fairest possibilities of the new 
race in America. STUDENT 


The Kingdom of the Princess 
of the Pine Wood 

IGH on the bank of a deep-flowing river 
grew a lordly Pine-tree that stretched 
its cone-laden arms to the north, south, 
east, and west, spreading balmy fragrance all 
around. Through its green depths the zephyrs 
wafted the odor of violets. “She is coming, 
the little Princess of the Woodland," and the 
Pine-tree sang a song of joy. Only the beau- 
tiful River flowing between its high banks 
knew how the Pine-tree loved the Princess, 
for he loved her too, and together the River 
and the Pine filled her life with sweet music. 

Who was the little Princess of the Wood- 
land? Just a pretty brown-haired, bright- 
eyed little maiden the villagers among whom 
she lived thought, one who loved to roam in 
the pine-woods for long hours together. Only 
the sweet music of her grandíather's flute 
could call her away from the woodland. In 
the winter by the great open fire, or in the 
summer in a quiet corner of the sweet old 
garden round her home, she would steal soft- 
ly to her grandfather's side and would listen, 
oh, so quietly, while he played. Did he guess, 
the dear old grandfather, as he looked down 
upon her, that as the notes flowed in a silver 
stream from his flute, that the little girl saw 
the elves and fairies of her woodland king- 
dom, dancing joyously amidst a whirl of beau- 
tiful colors? 

With the first light that peeped into her 
window one summer morning the little girl 
awoke, and before the sun arose she was stand- 
ing under her beloved Pine-tree. In her hand 
was a branch of laurel bright with rosy blos- 
soms. As the sun appeared she waved it in 
a circle three times around her head and pro- 
nounced a magic word. Instantly the whole 
woodland was resounding with children's voi- 
ces. From every direction children came 
trooping in. There were tiny toddlers, sturdy 
boys and girls, tall youths and maidens, all 
singing as they came. And the Princess? 
The laurel branch was now a magic wand 
tipped with fire, the wreath of leaves that she 
wore in honor of the summer festival was 
turned into a crown of gold, and her simple 
white frock was changed into a flowing robe 
of softest silk, with a golden star embroidered 
on the breast, and she stood on a throne 
strewn with flowers. All this, however, was 
as nothing compared with the shining light 
in her eyes, as she looked out over the sea 
of children's faces. 

What should she give them? Flowers! 
She caught up an armful from her throne 
and tossed the blossoms among them. -How 
they laughed and clapped their hands! The 
more she threw, the more there were to throw, 
for all the good fairies of the woodland were 
there, though unseen in the light of the sun. 
Then the children, taught by the Princess, 
made wreaths and garlands and when they 
were finished she led them from tree to tree, 
and they hung the wreaths and garlands upon 
them, saving the most beauteous of all for 


the great Pine-tree. The remaining flowers 
they gathered in their arms, and the Princess 
led them down the little path to the river and 
they placed the blossoms on its bosom, “ Bear 
them to all the children of the world,” they 
exclaimed joyously. 7 

When the village clock struck seven, slowly, 
sadly, silently, the children disappeared. The 
Princess stood alone upon the throne, not less 
sad than they. | 

* Why art thou sad, little Princess? "asked 
a low deep voice. The Princess looked up, 
for the voice seemed to come from the Pine- 
tree; but the tree had vanished! "There stood, 
in its stead, a tall form whose kindly face 
beamed down upon her from his great height, 
and as he spoke all the changeful music of 
the Pine-tree sounded in his beautiful voice. 
“These many years, little Princess," he con- 
tinued, "I have watched over and guarded 
thee, and I have noted that thy heart is full 
of love for thine own kind and all creatures. 
The magic moment has now come when I 
may stand revealed before thee. What dost 
thou wish that I may grant? 

“T wish to be the queen of a kingdom of 
children, so that they may be as happy as the 
birds and flowers of the woodland,” said the 
Princess bravely. 

“That is a difficult wish to fulfil,” declared 
the stately visitor, “it can only be accom- 
plished by one who has the Invincible Sword, 
the Golden Key, and the Magic Jewel that 
were won by the dauntless maiden Warrior 
who climbed to the Morning Star. Prove that 
you are worthy and they will be given to you 
in due time. Only the dauntless heart can 
win them. Without their magic you cannot 
enter your kingdom. Now take this pebble,” 
and he placed in her hand a brown stone about 
the color and size of a hazel nut, “it was 
dropped by a Wanderer who last evening rest- 
ed on the spot where you now stand. Just 
before sunset cast it into the river and without 
looking back, return here.” 
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“ I will obey,” declared the Princess, placing 
her right hand upon the golden star on her 
breast. At that moment, all the birds of her 
woodland kingdom began singing joyously, 
and a lovely white wood-pigeon hovered above 
her head and uttered a long soft love-note. 
She answered with a gentle cooing sound, and 
the dove fluttered down into her outstretched 
arms and nestled its head on her heart, while 
she stroked its pretty wings. When she 
looked up she was alone. , Again the Pine-tree 
spread its protecting boughs above her. 

As the shadows of the laurels in the garden 
lengthened, the little girl again ran down to 
the river. She cast the pebble far out into 
its waters. It fell with a soft gurgling sound 
just as the sun sank below the horizon. With- 
out once looking back she sped, lightly as a 
bird, to the Pine-tree. Then she turned to 
look out over the river. "Through the trees 
she could see a long line of whiteness, and she 
knew it was the evening mist clinging to the 
river. Slowly the mist arose, a silvery curtain, 
and the blue distance looked like the sea. Low 
on the horizon the clouds hung dull-colored 
and heavy, and they looked like the land ris- 
ing out of the sea. But above they piled them- 
selves up in billowy white masses, the sum- 
mits glowing with pink and purple light, until 
they looked like palaces and temples with 
jeweled domes and towers. A mocking-bird 
in the Pine-tree sang out gaily. It sounded 
like a call, and from every direction the 
little Princess of the Woodland beheld child- 
ren, marching, marching, toward the spark- 
ling towers and domes. 

* My kingdom!" she cried in ecstasy, her 
face aglow with rosy light, her arms stretched 
out toward the golden west. Then she sang! 
Up, up. sprang the magic tones. Fairies 
caught them in.their crystal chalices and away 
they flew, scattering them over the world like 
dew. And every child that entered the Prin- 
cess’ kingdom, came bearing one of those 
magic notes in his heart! STUDENT 
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by Н. T. Edge, B. A. ( Cantaé.) an old student under Н. P. Blavatsky and now 
& member of the Staff of Professors at Point Loma, California. 
Vol. I treats of Ancient алд Modern Science 
Vol. II treats of Ancient and Modern Religion 


The reprint of this invaluable work is in answer to a constant demand, which shows 
that the book is a/ive and is needed by the liberated spirit of the age. 


Postage prepaid - - - - $7.00 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., Point Loma, Cal. 


cloth. 


A Clear exposition in the form of 


Question and Answer of the 
Exhaustively Indexed. With a Copious 
Glossary of General Theosophical Terms 


It is the book of books for beginners and higher students 
NEW POINT LOMA EDITION NOW READY 


Cloth, 400 pages, Postage prepaid - - - - - - ----------------- $2.5 
Order from THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Point Loma, California, U. S. A. 
A broad Outline of Theosophical Doctrine b 
ECHOES FROM THE ORIENT WILLIAM Q. JUDGE Оссо] 
A NEW POINT LOMA EDITION ғаға |l I 111010101 бек 


ORDER FROM 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


NIGHTMARE TALES 


BY 
H. P. BLAVATSKY 
NEWLY ILLUSTRATED BY R. MACHELL 
POINT LOMA EDITION 
A collection of the weirdest tales ever written down by 
any mortal. They contain paragraphs of the 
profoundest mystical re 


NOW READY: 
No 


Cloth - - - ee бо cents No. 
Paper - - - - - 35 cents No. з. Karma 
No. 4. Reincarnation 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


No. 5. Man After Death 
No 6. Rámaloha and ba: 
AN EPITOME OF ае реа 
THEOSOPHICAL TEACHINGS | м 9. рехмет, Ghostology & the Astrat Plane 


BY 
WILLIAM Q. JUDGE 


An admirable and succinct exposition of Theosophical 
Doctrines adapted for Inquirers 
A PAMPHLET OF FORTY PAGES 
Price - - - - 15 Cents 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. No. 16. from Crypt to 


THE No. 17. €artb 


LOTUS SONG BOOK 


Containing fifty original songs with copyrighted Music 
A New Point Loma Edition 

Price - - - - - 50 Cents 

THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


А Study of Man 


; IN PREPARATION 


ORDER FROM THE 


THEOSOPHICAL 
MANUALS 


ELEMENTARY HANDBOOKS FOR STUDENTS 
Price each, cloth bound, (16mo.) - - - 


1. Elementary Theosophy 
2. The Seven Principles of Man 


No. 10. Che Astral Light 


No. 11. Paychometry, Clairvoyance, and 
|: Thought Cransference 


No. 12. Che Angel and the Demon (2 vols. 35¢ each) 
No. 13. Che flame and the Clay 

No. 14. On боа and Prayer 

No. 15. Theosophy: Che Mother of Religions 


An Esssy on the Rise and Fail of Dogma 


No. 18. Sons of the Firemist 


No. 7. Teachers and Their Disciples 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


THE PITH AND MARROW OF 
SOME SACRED WRITINGS 


New Century Series 
SCRIPT NO. 8 


CONTENTS 


(1) THB SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
A Few Notes upon the Singular Resemblance between the Life-Histories 
of the different World-Saviors : and an Outline of the Theo- 
sophical Interpretation of the " Solar Myth" 


- 35c 


Р (2) CANT ABOUT ТНВ CLASSICS 
Price - - =- - - 25 cents 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


International Headquarters UNIVERSAL BROTHER. 
HOOD and THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
POINT LOMA, California 


Meteorological Table for Ше week ending 
June the 28th, 1908 


Total number of hours sunshine recorded during May 248. 
Possible sunshine, 429 . Percentage, 58. Average num- 


ber of hours per day, 8.00 (decimal notation). Ob- 
servations taken at 8 a. m., Pacific Time. 
BARO- | THERMOMETERS |mam| WIND 
TR METER | МАХ | MIN | DRY | WET | FALL; DIR VEL 
я 6 6 Я SW 
Its Parentage ; На Rounds and its Races ig iot ЄЗ | "A 20 T d S : 
24 129.695|69|59 | бо | бо |о.оо| SW 3 
25 29.692167 | 58 | бо бо |o.00) NW 2 
26 ' 29.626 67 | 57 | 59/58 |о.оо SW 3 
27 129.6$6|68 557 | 61 | 59 |о.оо| SE 4 
28 129.685 66 $7 |58 | с̧у !o.00| SW 1 


JULY THE 


BOOK LIST 


OF WORKS ON 


THEOSOPHY, OCCULTISM, 


PUBLISHED OR FOR SALE BY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INTEENATIONAL THEOSOPHICAL HEADQUARTERS, Point Loma, California, U. 8. 


RBLIGION, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE AND ART 


A. 


The office of the Theosophical Publishing Company is at Point Loma, California. 


It has NO OTHER OFFICE and NO BRANCHES. 
FOREIGN AGENCIES 


THE UNITED KINGDOM — Theosophical Book Co., 18 Bartlett’s Bldgs., Holborn 


Circus, Lonpon, E. C. England 
GERMANY — J. Th. Heller, ob. Turnstrasse, 3, NORNBERG 


SWEDEN — Universella Broderskapets Förlag, Barnhusgatan, 10, STOCKHOLM 


HOLLAND — Louis F. Schudel, Hollandia-Drukkerij, BAARN 


AUSTRALIA — Willans & Williams, 16 Carrington St, Wynyard Sq., Svpxxv, N. S. W. 


CUBA — H. S. Turner, Apartado 127; or Heredia, Baja, 10, SANTIAGO DE CUBA 


MEXICO — Samuel L. Herrera, Calle de la Independencia, 55 altos, Vera Скот, V. С. 


ADDRESS ‘sy KATHERINE TINGLEY at San Diego Opera House, March, 1902 . - $305 
AN APPEAL TO Риви1с CowsciENCE: an Address delivered by Katherine Tingley at 
Isis Theater, San Diego, July 22, 1906. Published by the Woman's Theosophical 
Propaganda League, Point ma . E E - - - -  .05 
-ASTRAL Intoxication, and Other Papers (W. 0. Judge) - - - . - .03 
BuracavaD С!ТА (revised by W. udge). be pearl of the Scriptures of the East. 
American edition; pocket size; morocco, gilt edges E - - - 1.00 
CONCENTRATION, CULTURE oF (W. & iden) - - - - - - 18 
Devacnan; or the Heavenworld (Н. Согуп) - - - - N -  .05 
EcHOES FROM THE ORIENT; a broad Outline of Theosophica! Doctrines. Written for 
a newspaper reading public. (W. Q. Judge) m. 8vo, cloth - E - Er 
aper . - - - - - - - - - LEN 
EPITOME ОР TuEosoPHiCAL TracuiNGs, Aw (W. О. Judge); 40 Pages buf ge - 0.5 
FREEMASONRY AND JEsUITRY, The Pith and Marrow of the Closing and Coming Century 
and Related Position of, (Rameses) - - - . - - > 1S 
8 copies for $1.00; per hundred, $10.00 
KATHERINE TiNGLEY, Humanity’s Friend; A Visit to KATHERINE TiNGLEY (by John 
Hubert Greusel); A тору or КАЈА Үосл at Point Loma (Reprint érom 
the San Francisco Chronicle, Jan. 6, 1907). ТЬе above three comprised in a 
amphlet of 50 pages, published by the Woman's Theosophical Propaganda 
eague, Point Loma - - - - - - - - - 15 
Hypnotism: Hypnotism, by W. Q Judge (Reprint from The Path, vol. viii, p. 335) — 
Why Does Katherine Tingley Oppose ypnotism? by a Student (Reprint from 
New Century PATH, Oct. 28, 1906) — EVils of Hypnotism, by Lydia Ross, м.р. .15 
Isis UwvziLED, by Н. P. Blavatsky. 2 vols, royal 8vo, about 1500 pages; cloth; with 
portrait of the author. Point Loma Edition, with a preface. Postpaid - 7.00 
Key то ТнрозоРНҮ, Tre, by Н. P. Blavatsky. Point Loma Edition, with Glossary 
and exhaustive Inder. Portraits of Н. P. Blavatsky and W. Q. Judge. 8vo, 
eloth, 400 pages.  Postpaid. - - - - - - - - 2.25 
Lire at Point Loma, THE: Some Notes by Katherine Tingley. (Reprinted from the 
Los Angeles Saturday Post, December, 1902) - - - - - .15 
Ялснт ow тнк Рлтн (M. C), with Comments, and a short chapter on Karma. Author- 
itative rules for treading the path of a higher life. Point Loma Edition, pocket 
size edition of this classic, leather - - - - - - -.7$ 
Embossed paper - - - - - - E re - - .25 
MYSTERIES ОР THX HART DOCTRINE, Тнк. Prepared by Katherine Tingley and her 
upils Square 8vo, cloth - - - - - - - - 1-00 
а ег - - - - LI - + LI - + - P 
A Rines of 8 PAMPHLETS, comprising the Different Articles in above, paper, each .25 
NicuTMARE Taves (Н. P. Blavatsky). Illustrated by К. Machell. A collection of the 
NOE tales ever written down. Cloth - . . - E - "n 
aper > A - F А М - x б » EM 
Secret Бостатмк, Tue. The Synthesis of Science, Religion, and Philosophy, by 
Н. P. Blavatsky. Point Loma Edition; with Index. Two vols, royal 8vo, 
about 1500 pages; cloth. Postage prepaid - - - - - - 10.00 
То be reprinted from the original edition of 1888, as issued Ьу Н. P. Blavatsky 
SOME of THE ERRORS оғ CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. Criticism by H.P.Blavatsky and W-O.Judge 15 
Voic or THE SILENCE, Тнк. (For the daily use of disciples.) Translated and 
annotated by H. P. Blavatsky. Pocket size, leather - - - - 5 
YocA APHORISMS (translated by W. Q. Judge), pocket size, leather - - - .75 
GREEK SYMPOSIA, аз performed by students of the Isis League of Music and 
Drama, under direction of Katherine Tingley. (Fully protected by coypyright.) 
1 Tue Wispow or HYPATIA - - - - - - а 2 15 
2 A Promise - - - - - - - . . . с .15 
NEW CENTURY SERIES. Tue Piru AND Marrow or Some Ѕлсвир WRITINGS. 
Ten Pamphlets, issued serially; Scripts, each - - А - & 2.25 
Subscription - T + - - СИЕ - - - 1.50 
Already published: . : ^ 2 
Script 1 — Contents: The Relation of Universal Brotherhood to Christianity — 
No Man can Serve Two Masters — In this Place is a Greater Thin 
Script 2 — Contents: A Vision of Judgment — The Great Victory — Co-Heirs with 
Christ — Tbe “Woes” of the Prophets — Fragment: from Bhagavad Gita — 
Jesus the Man А . А Oan . 
Script 3— Contents: Lesson of Israel's History — Man's Divinity and Perfecti- 
bility — The Man Born Blind — The Everlasting Covenant — Burden of the Lord 
Script 4 — Contents: Reincarnation in the Bible — The Money-Changers in the 
Temple — The Mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven— The Heart Doctrine — 
The Temple of God Xe i К : 
$сатрт 5 — Contents: Egypt and Prehistorie America — Theoretical and Practical 
"Theosophy — Death, One of the Crowning Victories of Human Life — Reliance 
on the Law — Led by the Spirit of God . 
Script 6 — Contents: Education Through Illusion to Truth — Astronomy in the 
Light of Ancient Wisdom — Occultism and Magic — Resurrection 
Script 7 — Contents: Theosophy and Islam, a word concerning Sufism — 
‘Archaeology in the Light of Theosophy — Man, a Spiritual Builder 
Scart Б Contents: The Sun of Righteousness — Cant about the Classics 
OCCULTISM, STUDIES IN (H. Р. Blavatsky). Pocket size, 6 vols., cl., рег set 1.50 
Vor. 1 Practical Occultism. Occultism vs. the Occult Arts. The Blessing of Publicity .35 
Vor. 2 Hypnotism. Black Magic in Science. Signs of the Times - - . 35 
Vor. 3 Psychic and Noetic Action - - - - - $ 2572295 
Vor. 4 Козтіс Mind. Dual Aspect of Wisdom - - - A -  .35 
Vor. 5 Esoteric Character of the Gospels . - E А 2 - 135 
Vor. 6 Astral Bodies; Constitution of the Inner Man E . - - .35 
THEOSOPHICAL MANUALS, Elementary Handbooks for Students. 
- -35 


Bound in cloth, 16mo, price, each - - 
ү No. 


ELEMENTARY THEOSOPHY . 13 Тнк FLAME AND THE CLAY 


No. Tre Seven Principles or Man No. 14 Ox Gop AND PRAYER 
No. KARMA No. 15 THEOsoPHv: THE  MoTHER oF 
No. REINCARNATION RELIGIONS 


s Man AFTER DEATH No. 16 From Crypt TO Pronaos; an Essay 
No. KAMALOKA AND DEVACHAN on the Rise and Fall of Dogma 
No. Tue Docrrine or CYCLES No. 17. EaRTH: Its Parentage, its Rounds 


z 
o 
мю осол A Qt 


b Psvcuisx, GHOSTOLOGY AND THE 
ASTRAL PLANE No. 
No. 10 Tre Astral Licut 
No. 11 PsvcHoMETRY, CLAIRVOYANCE, AND 
TRoUGHT-TRANSFERENCE 
No. 12 THe ANGEL AND THE DEMON 
(2 vol&, 35€ each) No. 


THE PATH SERIES. Specially adapted for inquirers in Theosophy. . 
Already published: 
No. 1 THe PURPOSE OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
No. 2 'THrosoeRv GENERALLY STATED (W. О. Judge) - - - - 
Reprinted from Official Report, World's Parliament of Religions, Chicago, 1893 


and its Races 
18 Sons ОР THE FIREMIST: 
of Man 


In Preparation. 


a Study 


7 "TEACHERS AND THEIR DISCIPLES 


.05 
.05 


FIFTH 190 8 19 
No. 3 Mistarp Mysteries (Herbert Согуп, м.р.) - - . - - .05 
No. 4 THEOosoPHY AND ITS COUNTZERPEITS E - . - - - .05 

Thirty copies of above Path Series, $1.00; one hundred copies, $3.00 
MISCELLANEOUS. Ѕооувніз Postat Camps ор LoMALAND. Two for Sc. 
postage Ic. extra; 50 copies, postpaid, $1.00; 100 copies, postpaid, $1.50 
LoMALAND. An Album of Views and Quotations; 10%x13% in. stage 6¢ extra) .50 
REPRopUcTIONS ОР Famous Parntincs Bv R. MACHELL. The Path — Parsifal — 

The Prodigal — The Bard — The Light of the Coming Day —'Twist Priest 

and Profligate — The Hour of Despair — The Dweller on the Threshold. 

Size of photographs, 8x6 in., approximate. Price, unmounted, 50c; mounted .75 
Patu MacaziNE, THE — Vol. Іх (°94-'95), Vol. x (956), each - - - 2.00 
Patan MacaziNE, Тнк — Index to Vols. т to уг; cloth - - - -  .50 
ParH MacaziNE, THE — Back numbers; each - - - - . - .20 
SzaARcHLIGHT, No. 6 — Full Report of Great Debate on Theosophy and Christianity 

held at Fisher Opera House, San Dlego, Cal, September and October, 1901. 

72 pages. Special number issued to the public E - - - - ais 
SzagcHLIGHT, No. 7 - - . - - - - - - - .15 
DARCHHIOHE, Vol. пи, No. 1 - - - - - - - - 15 

NIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD MAGAZINE 
UnrversaL BRorHERHOOD PATH, Back numbers, each - - ^ - 20 

Vols. xiii (1898-99), xiv (99-1900), xv (1900-01), хуг (1901-'02), each - 2.00 

LOTUS GROUP LITERATURE 
Introduced under the direction of Katherine Tingley 
1 Тнк LirrLE BuiLpExs. and their Voyage to Rangi (К. N.) - - . .850 
2 Tre Сом:нс or THX Krnc (Масһе1Ї); cloth, gilt edges  - - - - .35 
Lotus Sonc Book. Fifty original songs with copyrighted music; boards . -  .50 
Lotus Sonc — " The Sun Temple,” with music - - - - - . .15 
FRENCH 
Тнёоѕорнік ELÉMENTAIRE - - - - - - - - „05 
Les МүзТЁв®з рк LA Doctrine ри Cam (17° Section) - - - - + .50 
І SPANISH 
Ecos ри, Oriente (W. Q. fudge) - - - - - . - - .50 
EríTOME DE Las EnseNanzas Troséricas (W. Q. Judge). 40 páginas - - .25 
La 'ТЕОЗОРЇА ExPLICADA - - - - - - - - - -  .05 
La 'ТЕОЗОРЇА v sus FALSIFICACIONES. Рага uso de investigadores - - -  .05 
30 copies $1.00; 100 copies $3.00 
La Vipa EN PorwT Loma (Notas por Katherine Tingley) . E - - 15 
Luz EN Е, Senpgro (M. C.); con Comentarios; paper - . - - .35 
ЕК5ЕЙА v PERSPECTIVA DEL Movimiento 'ТЕО$ОР1СО (in preparation) - - -  .80 
Order above from the Theosophical Publishing Company, Point Loma, California. 
The following in other languages may be procured by writing direct to 
the respective Foreign Agencies (see first column) for book list and prices. 
GERMAN 
AN IHREN FRÜCHTEN SOLLT Інк sig ERKENNEN — WER IST EIN THEOSOPH? — Was 
THEOSOPHIE ÜBER MANCHE PUNKTE LEHRT UND WAS SIE WEDER LEHRT NOCH BILLIGT 
Das Lesen zu Point Loma (Katherine Tingley). Schöne Illustrationen. (Recommended) 
Diz Bmacavap СЇТА (nach der englischen Ausgabe von William Q. Judge). 
Dig WISSENSCHAFT DES LEBENS UND DIE KUNST ZU LEBEN 
EcHos AUS DEM Orient (von William o: Judge) 
Stupren Oper DIE BuHacavap С!ТА (William б. Judge). 
THEOSOPHIE ERKLÄRT : 
RÜCKBLICK UND AUSBLICK AUF DIE THEOSOPHISCHE BEWEGUNG 
WAHRHEIT IST MACHTIG UND MUSS OBSIEGEN! 
PosTKARTEN MIT ANSICHTEN уон Point Loma 
DUTCH 
Dis BHacavap СїтА: Het Boek van Yoga; with Glossary. Bound in morocco or paper 
Dr Oceaan рев THExosoPHiE (door William Q. Judge) 
De MysTERIEN DER OupnHEID (door С. dé obe ud 
(Vertaling uit New Century Path, overdruk van de Nieuwe Eeuw, No. 12) 
Dx Rippers VAN Kerzer ARTHUR— Een Verhaal voor Kinderen, door Ceinnyd Morus. 
DRIE OPSTELLEN OVER THEOSOPHIE. In verband met Vraagstukken van den Dag. 
Het Leven te Pornt Loma, Enkele Aanteekeningen door Katherine Tingley 
Н. P. BLavaTskY EN WinLIAM Q. Jupce, De Stichters en Leiders. der Theosophische 
Beweging (Leerling). pp. 42. 
KATHERINE TiNGLEY, DE Autocraat (De Geheimen van de Leer van het Hart) 
Licut op нкт Pap (доог М Bound in morocco or paper. 
Pit км Merc, uit sommige Heilige Geschriften, 1* Serie 
Inhoud: IT heosophie en Christendom. *“ Niemand kan twee heeren dienen." Iets 
Meerders dan de Tempel Een Gezicht des Oordeels. De Mensch Jezus 
Pit кюн MERG VAN DE EINDIGENDE EN Комкнок EEUWw, en de daarmede in betrekking 
staande positie van Vrijmetselarij еп Jesuitisme, door Rameses 
Theosophical Manuals, Series No. 1 
No. 1. In рем VoonHor No. 6. “Hemer” xw "Hun" 
No. 2. EEN HEILIG LEERSTUK No. 7. LEERAREN EN HUN LEXRLINGEN 
No. 3, VERLOREN KENNIS WEBRGEVONDEN No. 8. EEN UNIVERSEELE Wet 
No. 4. EzwN SLEUTEL tot Моревмк Raap- No. 9. DwAALWEGEN (HYPNOTISME, 
SELEN CLAIRVOYANCE, SPIRITISME) 
No. S. Het MysTERIE van DEN Оор No. 10. De 72181, рев WERELD 


SWEDISH 


Den Hzxur:cA Läran, 2 band (Н. P. Blavatsky) 
NYCKEL TILL TEosorizw (Н. Р. ватану. Under utarbetning. 
ASTRAL BERUSNING, DEVAKAM, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 

Brev, som HJALPT MIG (William g udge) 

Den CvxrisKA Lacen, M. M. (William 6. Judge) 

DorpA VINKAR I DEN HEMLIGA LARAN, M. М. (William Q. use) 
DÖDSSTRAFFET 1 Trosorisk BELYSNING, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 
REINKARNATIONSLARAN I BIBELN, Ом KARMA, M. M. (William Q. 
Stuprer över BHacavap Gita (William О. Judge) 

'TEosoFiENs Ocean (William Q. Judge) 

VETENSKAPEN OCH TEOSOFIEN, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 

Ovninc 1 Koncentration (William Q. Judge) 

HzMLIGHETERNA 1 Hjärtats LARA (Katherine Tingley och hennes lärjungar) 
EN Intervyu MED KATHERINE TrNGLEY (Greusel) 
KATHERINE TriNcLEv, af M. Е. М. (levnadstecknin 
EXISTENSLINJER OCH UTVECKLINGSNORMER (Oscar 
Kan ЕТТ T. S. SAKNA MORALLAG? (Protest mote) 


Judge) 


) 
b ungstróm) 


Trosorr осн KRISTENDOM, Genmále til] Prof. Pfannenstill (Dr. С. Zander och F. Kellberg) 


Astens Lyus (Edwin Arnold) Raya Yoca, Om SJÄLENS UTVECELING 
Bracavap С!тА, Hangivandets bok 
Den Trosorisxa INSTITUTIONEN (Baker) 
FRIMURERI осн JESUITVALDE (Rameses) 
Lyus på VÄGEN 

LoTusBLAD, {бг barn 

Lorussincsox, ord och musik 


TEOSOFIENS INNEBORD 
Түѕтмлремѕ Rést 
Visincs6 (Karling) 


PERIODICALS 
INTERNATIONAL THEOSOPHICAL CHRONICLE. Illustrated. Yearly 
subscription, postpaid - - - - . - è E 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions either to the Publishers, The Theosophical 
Book Co., 18 Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn Circus, London, E. C.; or to The 
'Theosophical Publisbing Co., Point Loma, California 
THEOSOPHIA. Yearly subscription + " x Е Д z 
Issued monthly. Illustrated. Published by Dr. G. Zander. Send all remittances 
to Universella Broderskapets Förlag, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm 1, Sweden; 
or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 
UNIVERSALE BRUDERSCHAFT. Illustrated. Yearly subscription, postpaid 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to J. Th. Heller, ob. Turnstrasse, 3, Nürnberg, 
Germany; or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 
LOTUS:KNOPPEN. Yearly subscription, postpaid - Я x © - 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to А. Goud, Peperstraat, ingang Papengang 
No. 14, Groningen, Holland; or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma 


SKILLNADEN MELLAN 'ГЕОЗОРІ ОСН SPIRITISM 
STJÄRNAN, SAGO- осн POEMSAMLING, för barn 


1.00 


.75 


Neither the Editors of the above publications, nor the officers of the UwivERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, or of any of its departments, receive salaries or other remuneration. 
All profits arising from the business of the Theosophical Publishing Co. are devoted to Human- 


itarian work. All who assist in this work are directly helping that cause. 


THE 


MYSTERIES 
OF THE 


HEART 
DOCTRINE 


Prepared by 
KATHERINE TINGLEY 


AND HER PUPILS 


The Theosophical 
book of the 


Twentieth century 


Tells the story and the history of the 
Theosophical Movement. 

The Prices are $2 in cloth and $1.25 in 
paper, which barely cover the cost, for it is 
printed and bound, not gaudily, but with 
such carefulness and thoroughness of art 
and craft as to make it unique among 
modern edition books. 

Order now from 


THE TIROS at CAL COMPANY 
POINT LOMA, CAL 


Isis Conservatory of Music 


OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


Persona) applications and inquiries received every Saturday 
by the Secretary at SAN DIEGO BRANCH 


ISIS HALL, 1120 FIFTH STREET 


between the hours of 9 a. M. and 4 р. м. Full particu. 


lars will be sent by mail upon application to 
J. H. FUSSELL, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Isis Conservatory ef Music, 
Point Loma, California 


SOME OF THE ERRORS OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 
CRITICISM 


by H. P. Blavatsky and William Q. Judge 
CONTENTS: 
“Тһе Empty Vessel Makes the Greatest Sound ’’ 
A Note of Warning 
— by H. P. Blavatsky 
. Of ** Metaphysica) Healing '' 
Affirmations and Denials 
The Cure of Djscases 
Replanting Diseases for Future Use 
—hy William Q. Judge 
À MOBT VALUABLE PAMPHLET. Outside of eed od 
there is given no adequate explanation of the healing 
that is at times accompliehed, nor of its rationale, 
nor of the ultimate price that must be paid and the 
dangers connected with such practices. 
This pamphlet is invaluable to all students. 
- 15 cents 


Price 
THBOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Point Loma, Cal. 


CENTURY 


| YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 50c : fo 


PATH number 35 


volume xi 


Lomsland Photo. and Engraving Dept. 


RAJA YOGA ACADEMY 


(UNSECTARIAN) 


FOR BOYS & GIRLS 
Address GERTRUDE VAN PELT, M. D., Directress 


Point Loma HOMESTEAD , - - Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


THE RAJA YOGA MESSENGER 


AN illustrated Monthly for Young Folk, edited by a staff of members 
of the Senior Class of Boys and Girls of the Rája Yoga School 


THIS PERIODICAL IS A BEAUTIFUL GIFT ! | 
Send a Year’s Subscription to Your Young Friends 


Address Business Editor: —M Asrz&. ALBERT С. SPALDING 
Point Loma Homegsteap, Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


SINGLE COPY 5c 


LOMALAND ™ 


AN ALBUM OF VIEWS AND QUOTATIONS 


VIEWS of the International Headquarters of the UniversaL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL Society; Raja Yoga Academy, Aryan Temple, Students" 
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FOR the past few decades 

Volcanoes science has been approaching 

Earthquakes — with hesitating steps cer- 
and the Sun tainly and as if there were 

some peril threatening the 
materialistic position — one of the fundament- 
al principles of Theosophy, i. e., the domina- 
tion of the law of Cycles in human life and 
in nature as a whole. Not only in human and 
animal physiological functions are new discov- 
eries being made, but at last the general prin- 
ciple enshrined in the wise proverb “ History 
repeats itself" is re-asserting itself in other 
directions. 

To the student of Theosophy the value of 
the recognition of the cyclic return of events 
and conditions is greatest when it explains the 
ups and downs of human and national life, 
for it is of personal importance to each of us 
to know his best opportunities and also the 
occasions. of mental and physical depression 
against which to take precautions. From the 
testimony of antiquity it would seem that the 
ancients were more sensitive to the recurrence 
of the cycles than we moderns, for they took 
great pains to counteract evil 


а toa influences and to reinforce 
by Physical good ones by elaborate per- 
Machinery parations founded on a know- 


ledge of certain principles in 
man and nature, now unknown, or disregarded 
by the world in general. 

But the cyclic impressions must be as potent 
as ever, and it would be a curious study to 
unravel why the most materially progressive 
races have almost ceased to recognize them. 
For it is a fact that outside the purely formal 
ceremonies of the churches — for keeping 
which at those particular times the ecclesias- 
tics advance no good reasons except that the 
events commemorated happened to take place 
at the corresponding periods — the world of 
culture onlv recognizes our annual celebra- 
tions as arrangements adopted by practical 
people for general convenience. In fact, new 
holidays, like the English Bank Holidays, are 
even created without regard to anything but 
material needs. We have ceased to work with 
nature in more ways than this, owing to ig- 
norance and selfishness, and we have to suffer 
the penalties. And vet, in the words of 
H. P. Blavatsky: 


We stand bewildered before thc 
mystery of our own making. aud 


Riddles We : 
the riddles of life that we will not 
Will not 
solve, and then accuse the great 
Solve 


Sphinx of devouring us. (The 


Secret Doctrine) 
And again: 


The revolution of the physical world, according 


to the ancient doctrtine, is attended by a like revolu- 
tion in the world of intellect — the spiritual evolu- 
tion of the world proceeding in cycles, like the 
physical one. Thus we see in history a regular alter- 
nation of ebb and flow in the tide of human progress. 
The great kingdoms and empires of the world, after 
reaching the culmination of their greatness, descend 
again, in accordance with the same law by which 
they ascended; till having reached the lowest 
point, humanity reasserts itself and mounts up once 
more, the height of its attainment being, by this 
law of ascending progression by cycles, somewhat 


` higher than the point from which it had before 


descended. (Isis Unveiled) 


As there was once accurate information up- 
on astronomical subjects, including the ro- 
tundity of the earth, which was entirely lost 
during the Dark Ages, so the equally apparent 
laws of Cycles have only begun to be recovered 

after a still longer time. As 


The Harmony the official representatives of 
of the Science are awakening to the 
Universe fact that some at least of 


nature's laws are periodic, we 
may expect ever-increasing discoveries to this 
end, all of which must be of importance to us 
— creatures of circumstance as we are in such 
large measure. 

Н. P. Blavatsky constantly urges the need 
of our recognizing the law of cyclic progres- 
sion; in The Secret Doctrine it is mentioned 
as one of the fundamental principles inherent 
in creative manifestation, from the widest 
sweep of planetary building to the tiny span 
of an insect's life. 

The dreaded phenomena of earthquakes and 
eruptions, have, until lately, been supposed 
to show evidence neither of regularity nor 
signs by which they could be foretold. But 
with the greater number of classified facts 
now accumulated, a rough order has gradu- 
ally come into view, and it is now clearly 
demonstrated that there is some definite con- 
nexion between these phenomena and the 

eleven-vear period of the 


The Beating beating of the solar heart as 
of the shown by the sunspots and 
Soler Heart the regular rhythmic contrac- 


tion and expansion of the 
sun's polar and equatorial diameters. 

Dr. Ellsworth Huntingdon of Yale Univer- 
sity has just published an exhaustive series 
of tables dating from 1755, including thirteen 
sunspot cycles and the corresponding seismic 
and volcanic activities. The tables which Dr. 
Huntingdon discusses at length were prepared 
bv two highly competent observers, Messrs. 
Sayles of Harvard University and Jensen of 
the Royal Society of New South Wales, en- 
tirely independently of each other, and the 
harmonious results derived from the average of 
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the two are most remarkable and convincing. 

Lockyer, Brückner, Bigelow, and others, 
have detected cvclic climatic changes on earth 
of 3, 11, 36, and 300 years which closely agree 
with the solar variations. The 36-year cycle 
in particular is well marked, during which 
temperature is low at one extreme and high 
at the other, accompanied by the natural phe- 
nomena that might be expected under the con- 
ditions. Dr. Huntingdon sums up his conclu- 
sions as follows: 


The resemblance between the 
mean sun-spot and mean seismo- 


Rhythmic, ` ) À 
Magnetic volcanic curves is extraordinary. 
n The maximum of the one occurs 
Excitation 


at the same time as the minimum 
of the other, and in both cases 
there is a steady progress from maximüm to mini- 
mum and back. If our terrestrial data of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes were as complete as our solar 
data of sunspots, it is probable that the resemblance 
between the two curves would be still closer. . . . 
It seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
raarked coincidence between telluric and so!ar act- 
ivity indicates a relation of some sort between the 
internal phenomena of the earth and the sun. 

As to what that relation may be we have no clue 
as yet. The best that we can do is to speculate. 
It may be, perchance, that there is some cosmic 
source of energy as yet unknown, which pulsates 
through the universe causing both the earth and 
the sun to respond, each according to its kind. 
Possibly changes in the amount or in the nature of 
the energy emitted by the sun engender correspond- 
ing changes in the earth in some manner as yet 
beyond our ken. 


Other observers have advanced the sugges- 
tion that the oscillation of the poles of the 
earth, though only amounting to thirty or forty 
feet, is responsible for some 
earthquakes. It is a cyclic 
movement, reaching its maxi- 
mum about once in seven 
years, and according to some 
authorities there is a minor earthquake cycle 
of the same period. The severe earthquakes 
of 1906 occurred soon after the maximum of 
this cycle of polar movement. This suggestion 
has not received the convincing demonstration 
that has been derived by Dr. Huntingdon froin 
the observations of the solar and terrestrial 
activities, but it is interesting as showing the 
efforts that are now being made by scientists 
to penetrate the veil hiding the great rhvthmic 
pulsations of nature. 

As Dr. Huntingdon truly says, the causes 
of these cyclic changes are yet beyond the ken 
of physical science; but why? Is it not for 
the same reason that the nature, nay the very 
existence, of the soul remains a mystery to the 
materialistic physiologist or " psychologist "? 
i.c. that they are looked for in the wrong 
place, in the outer phenomena of matter in- 
stead of in the real thing behind, of which the 
illusion called matter is but the impermanent 

symbol. The knowledge of 

Science Ap- — these periodic laws brings us 

proaching the а little nearer to the meta- 

Meta-Physical physical; makes us realize the 

immanence of something that 
cannot be grasped in terms of physics. A clue 
to the action of the sun at a distance was 
given thirty years ago by Н. Р. Blavatsky 
when she pointed out that the sun is really 
a great magnet. This idea was not the matter 
of general acceptance when she wrote Tsis 
Unveiled that it is becoming now. The varia- 


A Living 
Macrocosm 


.deeply into the inner meanings. 


tions in the compass, diurnal and otherwise; 
the magnetic storms aroused by the passing of 
sunspots (according to Maunder and others) ; 
the fluctuations of the Aurora Borealis; and 
perhaps the changes in the solar corona, sup- 
port the statement that the sun possesses con- 


trolling magnetic energy (whatever that form 


of the One Life may be). А remarkable 
observation was made in March of this year 
at St. Thomas, Dutch W. IL, when strong 
magnetic earth-currents were noticed affecting 
the cables for some hours before the earth- 


quake. Why before the earthquake? 
The profound weakness of 
Atheism materialism is its practical 
Kills atheism (in the Theosophical 
Philosophy ` sense), veiled under the garb 


of agnosticism, and while it 
remains so and holds the position that all 
beyond the sense-perceptions belongs to the 
“ Unknowable," which is almost the same as 
the non-existent, no real progress can be made 
except in the direction of utilitarianism ; though 
of course, the facts of science may and surely 
will be used by those who can see more 
The neces- 
sary step to be taken before any correct reali- 
zation of the kind of universe we live in is 
possible, is to perceive that all things are 
manifestations of consciousness in different 
degrees, moving onwards to self-consciousness 
and that Intelligence is behind the forces of 
nature. The following few words of H. P. 
Blavatsky are worth dwelling upon: 


The essential power of all the cosmic and ter- 
restrial elements to generate within themselves a 
regular and harmonious series of results, a concaten- 
ation of causes and effects, is an irrefutable proof 
that they are either animated by ап Jmteiligence, 
ab extra, or ab intra, or conceal such within and 
behind the “manifested veil" Occultism does: not 
deny the mechanical origin of the Universe; it only 
claims the absolute necessity of mechanicians of some 
sort behind or within those Elements—a dogma 
with us. ... Newton recognized fully the limits that 
separate the action of natural Forces from that of 
the Intelligences that set the immutable laws in 
order and action. And if a Newton had to renounce 
such hope (of ever explaining the original impulse 
given to the millions of orbs, by merely the laws of 
known Nature and its material Forces) which of 
the modern materialistic pigmies has the right of 
saying: “I know better”? (The Secret Doctrine) 


С.Т. К. 


Spiritual Exiles 

HEY have just published in England at 
an almost nominal price the Thoughts 
of that perplexing colossus Leonardo 
da Vinci. The fact of the publication at such 
a price is nearly as interesting as the man him- 
self and far more so than the actual contents 
of the book. It is now possible for the library 
of the English working man to be furnished 
with the best of all the literature of nearly all 
times and countries. Cheap reprints, run- 
ning upward in price from even two cents, 
appear actually daily, and a whole new series 
of such reprints begins every year or two from 
one or another publisher. These necessarily 
answer to a demand, and the demand means 
that the popular mind is pushing about in all 

directions, groping, in search of something. 
In search of something; for the popular 
mind is not given to, or characterized by, a 
mere literary interest, an interest of culture, 
in bvgone literature, recent, older, or archaic. 


When medieval religion had full sway, there 
was no such popular search or demand. The 
questing instinct was not, for the questions 
were forestalled in the teachings ere they 
arose. 

But when these teachings were felt out of 
date the hunger came up in consciousness. 
For a while it seemed satisfied in a way by 
the teachings of materialistic science. But 
these have finally left that particular hunger 
where they found it. The hunger is an in- 
articulate question, the question of the ages. 

In his way Leonardo da Vinci was on the 
same quest. Not knowing what he wanted, 
he wanted his own soul. The hunger did not 
drive him all over the field of literature. It 
energized his intellect to a consuming curi- 
osity about every thing save the one thing 
that would have satisfied it. His mind, never 
limited to his art, covered the mental activities 
of the age. But that it was restlessly turned 
outward instead of inward, constituted the 
pathos, the almost tragedy, of his life. If he 
had searched his soul as he searched every- 
thing else, he would have found peace. 

He knew:of the soul but did nothing with 
his knowledge, did not know that anything 
could be done with it. He said: 

The soul can never be infected by the corruption 
of the body, but acts in the body like the wind which 
causes the sound of the organ, wherein if one of 
the pipes be spoiled, the wind cannot make the 
music. 

In another place he says: 

Every evil leaves a sorrow in the memory ex- 
cept the supreme evil, death, and this destroys mem- 
ory itself together with evil. 

‘Such a character can never be understood 
except in the light of Theosophy and its teach- 
ing of Reincarnation. He was one of those 
who had once, in some earlier life, probaste, 
nearly reached the great light of life, and 
then, perhaps when another effort might have 
carried him to victory, fallen back upon some 
lesser interest. The stored fiery energy gave 
him the intellect of the life we know, its 
power, its tireless aspirations, but the very ac- 
tivity of it held him with his inner hunger 
unsatisfied. Not a few men, great lights as 
we reckon them, have thus turned back, and 
so have been compelled to go hungry for many 
incarnations, gnawed by their half memory of 
a nearly won golden age. They are spiritual 


exiles. STUDENT 
Can We Communicate With Mars? 
"T. O, we shall never talk with Mars," said 


a Professor who is described as a 

* common-sense scientist." Не was 
at all events a dogmatic scientist, and a bold 
one to state such an emphatic negative. Are 
such statements reliable as an indication of 
future possibilities? Experience answers, No. 
Again there are other scientists who think that 
we shall talk with Mars. 

We should have to communicate by flashes 
of light, said the Professor, and this would be 
unintelligible for want of a code and from 
the impossibility of arranging one. Yet other 
scientists have averred that such a code could 
be established; and, in view of such facts as 
the education of IIelen Keller and the deciph- 
erment of hieroglyphics, it would certainly 
seem possible. Again we may be able to com- 
municate by electricity or some power not vet 
discovered — but there is no hurry. H. 
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number 


36 


м Some Views on XXth Century Problems м 


A Half Chapter of Philosophy 
SERIES of articles entitled The Human 
Machine, appearing in ап English con- 
temporary, has been exciting consider- 
able attention. The writer supposes the aver- 
age man suddenly realizing that he is but the 
average man, that the ambitions of his youth 
can never be fulfilled; that life offers no more 
for him than he has already got; that the 
days to come will be just like the days past 
— save that powers will slowly fail as old age 
draws near. The future has no more dawns, 
only one gray afternoon deepening to a sunset 
that has no sun. 

What shall he do? Shall he accept the 
situation? Is his cheerless acceptation of it 
the best he can do with it? 

By no means! answers the writer. Апа 
then he goes on to translate ably and genially 
and encouragingly into twentieth century ver- 
nacular a fragment of very ancient Eastern 
wisdom. He may have gone to headquarters 
for his fragment, or he may have evolved it 
for himself from that inner consciousness 
which in all of us contains so much more than 
we take the trouble to dig out. 

Many years ago a little Indian book was 
translated for the Theosophical Society by its 
then Leader, William Q. Judge — the Yoga 
Aphorisms of Patanjali. The complexities of 
the original were simplified, and for the man 
whom our writer is addressing, this version is 
better than any of its several predecessors. 
Whether Mr. Arnold Bennet knows it or not 
and since we are entirely ready to credit him 
with honesty, we assume that he does not — 
he is serving out small doses of that book with 
deductions therefrom. But he does not give, 
or has not yet given, the best. 

The keynote of the articles, as of the book, 
is concentration of mind. The discouraged 
man in his gray afternoon is reminded that 
he can be much more than he has ever yet 
imagined. His faults can be cured, his mind 
energized and developed, and latent powers 
unfolded. He is invited to test his control of 
his mind by giving it some one topic or idea 
to hold and dwell on for half an hour, and by 
this experiment to find out that half a minute 
of unwavering steadiness is altogether im- 
possible to him. The mind slips like a globule 
of mercury under the finger. So he is to cure 
this weakness by daily attempt to hold the 
mind still upon one idea for half an hour, 
being assured that it will grow in health and 
strength exactly as would his body and muscles 
from that much time of proper athletic exer- 
cise. The idea suggested for the beginning is 
in the words: 7 am not my mind; my mind 
is my servant and I will teach it to obey me 
when and for so long as I choose, thinking 
only such thoughts as I choose and absolutely 
dropping all others. We demand that of our 
muscles. They do exactly what we choose, 
for as long as we choose, and cease when we 
have ceased to will. 

This is for the thinking machine, to renew 
its health, to give it more health and more 
vigor and penetration than it ever had before. 
Through this, character is to be reformed and 


moral failings removed. Mere good resolu- 
tions are but one blow of a hammer upon the 
пай, The weaknesses and failings must be 
taken into meditation, the mind held daily for 
a long time upon their absurdity, upon the 
injury they do, upon the sense of power to 
surmount them, upon their opposites — until 
at last their opposites replace them. 

This may be very well as far as it goes; 
but it may also be very ill. The faults that 
are known to a man may not be all that he 
has; they may even be a very,small propor- 
tion. The profoundest selfishness sometimes 
exists quite unsuspected ; to it, the faults upon 
which attention is concentrated being relatively 
mere ripples. It might not only be untouched 
by a mental training directed to remove say 
the tendencies to give way to temper or sensu- 
ality, but might be the cause of the impulse 
to undertake that training. Being thus daily 
served, it would grow daily. And when at 
last, in spite of all effort, the weight of years 
began to tell and the sharpened mind to dull 
again, the man would find he was mentally 
but little farther — ultimately no farther — 
than when he started his discipline; and in 
character farther back, selfishness more deeply 
engrained than when he began it all. He had 
merely cultivated for a few years more and 
keener use the faculties of which death will 
at last deprive him. Не is no nearer to, he 
is farther from, the only real human victory, 
victory over death. This victory comes only 
of the cultivation of that part of consciousness 
which death cannot touch. And that part can- 
not be touched or cultured from the motive of 
selfishness. 

This greater work is not only not hopeless 
but it is easy and pleasant. The service of 
others is the only pleasure that looks well in 
memory and that is a lasting benediction to 
the man who does it. Let him do one good 
sound act of that kind, involving some sacri- 
fice or trouble; and then, sitting down, feel 
back into his own nature for the source of 
that sense of high approval, as from some 
onlooking divine being, which followed the 
act. That being exists; it is his own real 
self, absolutely beyond the reach of death; 
of which what he has hitherto called himself 
is but a reflection in the troubled waters of 
mind and feeling. He must somehow get hold 
of that self, get his mind into touch with it. 
The method is dual. He must work daily, 
at his duty and for others, in such way and 
spirit as will entitle him to, and will bring, 
that sense of its divine approval; and in daily 
meditation or aspiration he must seek it direct. 
His selfishness will begin to thin out and dis- 
appear, a real love for all taking its place. 
His mind will sharpen and become energized, 
its faculties ripen. He will begin to under- 
stand life and death, finding his own place 
altogether above the level of those things which 
the scythe can mow down. And in the very 
wastes of his own past he will find the richest 
soil for the growth of the divine plant of his 
new consciousness. 

In the sphere of morals a man can lift “ him- 
self " by his own bootstraps! STUDENT 


Women Police 

Г is said that encouraging reports upon the 
efficiency of women as police constables 
come from Norway and America. 

It is noticeable that women often have more 
power of discipline in a school than men. 
So long as there is no question of physical 
strength, their power to control need not be 
less than a man’s and may be greater. True 
control is exercised by the sympathetic in- 
fluence invisibly transmitted from a well- 
disciplined nature to those with whom it is 
brought into contact; the discipliner holds 
them, as it were, by an invisible chain — not 
hypnotic, but of a kind that arouses the will 
and self-controlling power in the others. 

Anything that helps to show women what 
power they wield over others helps to bring 
them to a realization of their responsibilities. 
If they would but exercise the great powers 
they have, instead of clamoring for powers 
not worth having, they would have their 
hands full. Men would have to put them in 
places of power, as these feminine policemen 
have been put, simply because of their effi- 
ciency. But are there not other spheres of 
control-duty besides the streets? STUDENT 


A Public Execution in America 

AW D to report a sheriff recently 
admitted 600 non-English-speaking for- 
eigners of his county to witness the 

hanging of a murderer. His object was to 

impress them; and photographers were al- 

lowed to take photos to be spread abroad as 

a warning. 

A man with ideas like this ought not to be 
in a position of power. For one per cent of 
good which the spectacle might do by way of 
example, it will do ninety-nine per cent of evil 
in the way of suggestion. Those 600 witnesses 
and the many others who look at the photo- 
graphs will have stamped deeply upon their 
imagination a scene of violence and death in- 
evitably tending outward into future action. 
In days when public hanging was the rule, 
the effect upon the imagination, particularly 
of the young, was so bad that the practice was 
abolished. Headmasters find it most inad- 
visable for the same reason to inflict corporal 
punishment in the presence of the school. 
The only possible good such an action as the 
sheriff’s can do is to foment a wholesome 
revolt against the practice of capital punish- 
ment. But the revolt would be hardly likely 
to arise among the witnesses. STUDENT 


In Eight Years! 

HIS nation appears to run the risk of 

de-evolving from one of the soberest of 

civilization to one of the drunkest. 
Fortunately we seem to have realized the dan- 
ger and to be taking measures to meet it. 
But for a mere eight years the figures are 
extraordinary. Thus for 1899 the total drink 
bill was 970 millions of dollars; for 1907 it 
was nearly 1500 — half as much again! 

The increase is mainly in the matter of 

wines, the amount rising from .28 gallons per 
capita, to .67. Spirits have risen from 1.12 
gallons to 1.63; beer from 16 to 21. C. 
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The Denderah Temple 

HIS temple stands nearly 400 miles 

south of Cairo and between 3 and 

4 miles from the river. The illus- 
tration shows it as it appeared before the 
excavations, about half the height of 
the columns being then buried. It be- 
longs to the Ptolemaic period, having 
been built by the last of the Ptolemies 
on the site of an earlier temple. It was 
not completed until the time of Nero, 
and contains royal ovals with the names 
of Cleopatra, Caesarion, Augustus, Ti- 
berius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. 
The portico, illustrated, contains 24 col- 
umns, in four rows of six, about 47 feet 
high and six wide, the capitals being 
Hathor heads, four on each column, fac- 
ing four ways; and above the heads are 
small temples as abacuses. A low wall 
connects the columns below, the top of 
it being seen in the picture. 

Beyond the portico is a hall of en- 
trance, a hall of assembly, then another 
small hall, a small ground-floor sanctu- 
ary, and upwards of twenty side cham- 
bers. The total length is 220 feet, and 
the width of the portico about 140, It 
was surrounded by a vast wall and en- 
tered by a single pylon which still exists. 

Among the many sculptures are the por- 
trait of Cleopatra and the celebrated zodiac 
on the roof of the portico. This zodiac, what- 
ever may have been the date of its actual en- 
graving, has been shown by investigation to 
have been copied from one drawn up long be- 
fore Denderah was built. It is testimony to 
the great antiquity of the knowledge of astro- 
nomy. 

This Zodiac, with its three mysterious Virgos 
between the Lion and Libra, has found its Oedipus, 
who understood the riddle of these signs, and jus- 
tified the truthfulness of those priests who told 
Herodotus that:— (а) The poles of the Barth and 
the Ecliptic had formerly coincided; and (b) That 
even since their first Zodiacal records weré,com- 
menced, the Poles have been three times within 
the plane of the Ecliptic, as the Initiates taught.— 
(The Secret Doctrine, vol. 11, p. 368) 
| STUDENT 


Hilprecht Vindicated 

HE news states that Professor Hilprecht, 

the Assyriologist of the University of 

Pennsylvania, has obtained so fully the 
backing of his university against the attack 
made on him by another (and reverend) ar- 
chaeologist, that little has been heard of the 
matter recently. Since the publication of Hil- 
precht's book, the accuser has modified his 
judgment and the incident may be considered 
closed. As nearly as the laity can understand, 
says the report, Professor Hilprecht was care- 
less in the form of his original statement, and 
conveyed the idea that certain articles were 
found in his "temple library," which in fact 
were not found there, but used (in the absence 
of the actual articles) to illustrate the charac- 
ter of the contents of the library. Regarding 
this controversy, the following is condensed 
from New Century РАТн, vol. viii, no. 32: 


The discoveries of Hilprecht so enlarge our ideas 
and threaten prejudice that one would expect to see 
unfortunate attempts made to depreciate them in 
quarters where the forces of dogma entrench them- 
selves. 

The attack resembles the kind that is always made 
by prejudice against liberal thought. The whole 
vast question of archaeology is ignored in the in- 
sistence upon one or two petty charges; and these 
charges suggest that familiar kind which is appar- 
ently unanswerable, yet so easily explained when 
the suppressed facts are made known. The fact 
that Dr. Hilprecht disdained to reply to such vague 
and malevolent aspersions was made capital of. Well 
he might disdain, for what innocent and honorable 
man will meekly walk into a pillory erected for him 
in the market-place, there to defend himself against 
charges so vaguely couched that their very denial 
must convey an impression of contamination? ` 

Dr. Hugo Radaw, Assyriologist of Columbia, 
Münich, Göttingen, etc, defended Hilprecht. He 
testified that Hilprecht did discover a library, for 
Radaw examined 300 tablets taken at random from 
a collection of 17,000 or 18,000. As to the tablets 
alleged by the accusers to have been purchased in 
Arab bazaars, it is only too likely that the excava- 
tions having been open for years, some perfectly 
genuine tablets from them would find their way to 
the bazaars and be bought by an archaeologist re- 
cognizing them. The defender said: 

“Tt is surprising how many persons seem un- 
mindful of the fact that in this collection the 
University of Pennsylvania is the proud possessor 
of one of the most ancient and extraordinary his- 
torical treasures owned anywhere in the world. It 
is even more surprising to me, as an outsider, that 
in Philadelphia, the city of its custody, all hands are 
not raised in support of the work Professor Hil- 
precht has done, rather than tongues employed in 
criticism. To anyone familiar with the facts, such 
a situation is attributable to a condition of ignorance 
founded on a network of malicious and jealous fab- 
rications, rather than the expert judgment of those 
who are able to speak.” 
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The whole case appears to be one of those 
in which the timorous and time-serving school 
has felt resentment against the go-ahead-and- 
do-something school, and has vented that re- 
sentment by a criticism of “ methods.” In the 
life of a busy man it is always possible to 
find some details that might have been done 
better. STUDENT 


Assyrian Elephants 
Г is stated that ancient Assyrian records 
afford practically conclusive evidence that 
elephants formerly existed in the Euphra- 
tes valley; and that this is confirmed by the 
discovery, in Armenia during the Crimean 
war, of fossil remains of an elephant inter- 
mediate in species between the present Indian 
elephant and the mammoth. In connexion 
with this it is also said that an American model 
of one of these animals was set up with the 
tusks curving downwards, giving rise to the 
theory that the elephant was a digger; but it 
seems that the tusks on the model were put on 
the wrong way up. H. 


Six-Story Cliff Dwelling in Colorado 
SOME years ago the group of cliff dweller 
ruins known as Balcony House, Spruce 
Tree House, and Cliff Village was dis- 
covered in the cafions of the Mesa Verde in 
Southwest Colorado. But last summer a still 
more wonderful ruin was found in the same 
neighborhood. In Spruce Cañon, within two 
miles of Cliff Palace, was found a six story 
dwelling containing more than forty rooms 
and in a good state of preservation. It has 
been called “ Peabody House.” It is remark- 
able how things can exist even above ground 
without ever being suspected; and it is ex- 
pected that future explorations in Mesa Verde 
will result in still further discoveries. Н. 
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Metaphysical Biology 
HE old theory of gemmules, according to 
which every organ — even every cell 
— of the body contributes to the forma- 
tion of the new individual, that is, to the germ 
plasm and so makes heredity comprehensible, 
might perhaps have been exploded by every 
gardener. And every gardener might have 
thrown some light upon the location of the 
germ plasm in the body, coincidently suggest- 
ing the essentially metaphysical character of 
that substance. 

Most plants and trees can be made to grow 
from cuttings; theoretically perhaps all can. 
In the case of some plants the “ cutting " may 
be as little as one leaf, even part of a leaf; 
theoretically perhaps any cell of a leaf. 

‘On the animal side, some of the lower or- 
ganisms can reproduce themselves from a 
mere fragment. In those that consist of one 
cell, any part of this cell, provided it contain 
a fragment of the nucleus, will do. 

But if we consider the case of a leaf, which, 
separated from the parent, reproduces the 
whole plant, root, stem, leaves, and finally 
flower, is it not clear that that leaf, and even 
every cell of it, must have contained germ 
plasm? . 

If so, dividing by the number of cells of this 
new plant, the quantity of plasm contained in 
the leaf from whence it came: and dividing 
by the number of cells in the parent plant; the 
quantity of plasm it received from ifs parent 
in the seed from whence it sprang: and so 
on backwards — is it not obvious that the con- 
tinuity of the germ plasm is rather a meta- 
physical than a physical continuity? 

It can hardly be said that we have any 
physical analog to the process. Break a mag- 
net weighing a pound into spicules weighing 
a grain. With one of these, magnetize a bar 
of steel weighing a pound. Break that into 
spicules, and so continue, say a thousand 
times. How much of a magnet will be your 
final bar? But the germ plasm is a spicule 
of the thousandth bar capable of conferring 
on the thousand-and-first bar a magnetism 
equal to that of the first. And the analogy 
immensely simplifies the case for the sake of 

“illustration. 

Is not the germ plasm rather a dual force 
than a bit of matter, even though it takes 
successive embodiments in bits of matter? It 
is a metaphysical duality since it consists of a 
plan, an idea, a form, and the magnetic or 
guiding force necessary to attract or fashion 
matter according to that form. Biologists may 
not like to find themselves in any such “ mo- 
rass of metaphysics,” but they are there never- 
theless. STUDENT 


The Nature Mind 

NE of the calculating prodigies, a man 
as it happens of intellect and education, 
contributes to a contemporary some 
account of his compeers past and present in 
the possession of his own power. But he does 
not draw the inference which nevertheless is 

so strongly suggested by his record. 
Is the power mental? If we say yes, then 


we must relegate it to a mind quite other than 
that which reasons on ordinary lines and mat- 
ters, quite other than that to whose work we 
apply the word intellect. For intellect and the 
prodigy’s calculating power seem wholly un- 
connected. 

Thus the writer notes that "there is no- 
thing more striking about the mathematical 
prodigies, nothing which has been the subject 
of more uncritical amazement, than their al- 
most uniform precocity.” That is, the power 
is often in full swing long before intellect 
has done much more than stir. Thus it has 
shown itself at the ages of 3, 4, and 5. 

Its degree has no relation to the degree of 
intellect or general intelligence. It has flour- 
ished magnificently in men who were other- 
wise almost idiots. It may or may not grow 
as intellect grows; it may disappear as in- 
tellect reaches its development. It has no 
connexion with art or with capacity in any of 
the arts or sciences. 

Most significantly, it sometimes disappears 
with the acquisition of school and college ar- 
ithmetic, with knowledge — by the other, intel- 
lectual, mind — of the rationalized rules of 
calculation. It is not a reasoning arithmetician 
in the way that the other may become under 
ordinary tuition. 

It is in fact a nature-mind and its workings 
a nature-process. If we could bring our other 
mind into cognizance of this one's workings 
without interfering with them we might learn 
how we digest food, how we move our mus- 
cles, how we repair waste tissue, and so on. 
Fortunately we do not know how to try. 
There are other parts of our nature much 
more immediately important for us to under- 
stand and either dominate or co-operate with. 

STUDENT 


Pigeon Etiquette 

Г Science is reported an attempt to explain 
on sociological lines the cooing, dancing, 
strutting and other performances on vari- 

ous occasions of pigeons and doves: 

Just as the primitive man must perform a certain 
ceremony upon every important occasion in his life, 
so the pigeon must give a certain call or coo, and 
must go through a bowing or strutting performance 
upon all important occasions; as, when he wakes 
in the morning, when he goes to roost at night, 
when he joins the flock (and so on). 


Zoology and psychology, it seems, will not 
explain. Sociology must come to the rescue. 
But when come, the rescue is not obvious. 

The utility of these pigeon performances is the 
same as that of ceremony in primitive man — social 
control. . . . The pigeon is a true free individual, 
hence social ends among pigeons can be secured 
only by some means of social control; . . . the 
actions of the different individuals in the family are 
connected and socialized through control by cere- 
monial observances. 


The pigeon must be a marvelously intelli- 
gent creature if he has evolved a complicated 
system of ritual, governing all he does, merely 
in order to keep himself in order and unify 
himself with the clan. 

Every state of feeling consciousness, wheth- 


er іп man or animal, tends to come out finally 
as a physical motion and attitude. It is by 
that process, among others, that the body be- 
comes more completely evolved, and the state 
of feeling ensures its own future better and 
fuller reproduction. Men often find that the 
easiest way to reproduce a feeling is to pro- 
duce the bodily setting of it. The motions of 
the doves may not seem to us very well re- 
lated to the feelings we assume them to have, 
but then we are not doves! 

The ceremonials of “ primitive тап” are of 
quite another order. Surely sociology has 
shown them to be magical. And Theosophy 
adds that they are remains of far more com- 
plicated ceremonial in use among the forgot- 
ten races of which “primitive man” is in 
every case a relic. STUDENT 


Blended Waves in the Germ 
A BIOLOGIST, studying the development 
of hybrids in embryo, that is, the 
embryonic development of organisms 
resulting from the union of more or less 
unlike parents, finds that the influence of the 
paternal and maternal factors alternates in 
slow waves, now one and now the other dom- 
inating. The final result at birth, therefore, 
represents the work of the two sets of waves. 
It would seem that this oscillation persists 
throughout the life of this new individual; at 
any rate the law of Mendel, according to 
which the offspring of hybrids tend to sort 
themselves out into the original types, would 
find in that persistence a possible explanation. 
For as these offspring arose in the body of 
the parent — and the origination is mostly suc- 
cessive even when several are born together 
— they would resemble that one of the grand- 
parents whose wave was at that time running 
or predominant. Either of these waves might 
be reinforced from the other parent, resulting 
in offspring predominantly of that type. 
Atavism, or reversion to extinct types, also 
finds here a possible explanation. White light, 
which contains all the colors, may be made to 
appear of any color by adding to it an extra 
ingredient of that one. So the germ plasm, 
in coming down from the past, contains all 
the waves contributed to it by its hosts, repre- 
senting the peculiarity of each. Any one such 
wave, deeply hidden amid the rest, might be 
accentuated by a variety of causes. A’ suc- 
cession of slight accentuations might have been 
gradually bringing it to the front for long 
periods of time, and at last it becomes strong 
enough for sudden manifestation. STUDENT 


Biological Blood-Analysis 

HE new method of blood-analysis, per- 

fected by Professor Nuttall, promises 

to solve several open questions in zo- 
ology. It reveals relationship where none was 
supposed, and the absence of it where it was 
suspected or believed. The walrus turns out 
to be a horse, the hippopotamus a pig. It 
corroborates the known relationship of bird 
and reptile. And it shows that man has no 
tie with monkeys whilst having a very faint 
one with the anthropoids. Naturally, for they 
are an offshoot of humanity. STUDENT 


The Conservation Conference 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S Conference 
of State Governors and others, on the 
protection of resources, marks an epoch 
in the art of managing public affairs unofficially 
and yet with the advantages of unity. 

The President in his opening address said 
that the Conference was a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of all the people of the United States 
to consider the weightiest problem now be- 
fore the Nation, our national resources being 
in danger of extinction if we continue the 
old wasteful ways of using them. 

When the founders of this Nation met at 
Independence Hall, the conditions of com- 
merce had not fundamentally changed from 
what they were when the Phoenician keels 
first furrowed the Mediterranean.  Anthra- 
cite coal was a useless stone; the great fields 
of bituminous coal were undiscovered; steam 
was unknown; water and labor were the 
sources of power; iron was little used; wood 
was used locally and forests were regarded as 
obstructions. The development since then 
has been a most striking phenomenon. But, 
while we have discovered so much, we are 
more dependent on nature than ever before. 

Washington saw that the perpetuity of the 
States could only be secured by union, and 
that the only feasible basis of union was com- 
mercial. He helped to outline a scheme of 
commercial development, and by his influence 
an interstate waterways commission was ap- 
pointed by Virginia and Maryland. The Con- 
stitution thus grew largely out of the neces- 
sity for united action in the wise use of nat- 
ural resources. Once more there is the call 
for united effort. 

Steam and electricity have revolutionized 
the industrial world. The discovery of mineral 
fuels, alloys, coal, and iron, the resources of our 
forests, the richness of our soil and the facility of 
transportation, have made the conditions of life 
unparalleled in comfort and convenience. But these 
resources have reacted to promote the complexity 
of life. 


* So great and so rapid has been our material 
growth that there has been a tendency to lag 
behind in spiritual and moral growth; but that 
is not the subject upon which I am to speak 
to you today. Disregarding for the moment 
the question of moral purpose, it is safe to say 
that the prosperity of our people depends di- 
rectly upon the energy and intelligence with 
which our resources are used." 


Here one would pause to say that the moral pur- 
pose can not be disregarded, and indeed was not 
this what the President meant? As is the moral 
purpose, so will be the result of the energy with 
which we use our resources. If we are on a wrong 
tack, we should be better without so much energy. 
The word "intelligence," as used, begs the question; 
in its better sense it implies the moral purpose; in 
a worse sense it implies a quality that would abuse, 
not use, the resources. To continue: 

These resources are the final basis of national 
power and perpetuity, said the speaker. [Again 
one would remark that they are quite secondary to 
character. Sterling character is developed amid 
stringent conditions; afterwards its prowess en- 
ables it to achieve resources. Then a great civil- 
ization grows and the character tends to succumb 
to the prosperity. Nations have to learn to avoid 


this. But it is clear that character is the controlling 
influence and not resources.] 

These resources are in course of rapid exhaustion. 
The limit of unsettled land is already in sight, and 
little land fitted for agriculture now remains unoc- 
cupied save what can be reclaimed. We began with 
an unapproached heritage of forests; more than 
half the timber is gone. We began with coal-fields 
more extensive than those of any other nation and 
with iron ores regarded as inexhaustible, and many 
experts declare that the end of both is in sight. 
The mere increase in our consumption of coal dur- 
ing 1907 over 1906 exceeded the total consumption 
in 1876. The enormous stores of mineral oil and 
gas are largely gone. Our national waterways are 
not gone, but they have been so injured by neglect 
that there is less navigation than fifty years ago. 
We began with soils of unexampled fertility, and 
we have so impoverished them by injudicious use 
and failing to check erosion that their crop- 
producing power is diminishing instead of increasing. 

Some resources, like mines, must be exhausted in 
time; and of them we have to learn the most con- 
servative use. Other resources are renewable, such 
as the soil, the forests and the waterways; and 
these we must learn to use so as to make them 
continually renew themselves. In former times peo- 
ple moved West when the soil was exhausted or 
the forest cut down, and took to the railroads when 
the river became choked. Now they can no longer 
do this. So it is necessary for the father to exer- 
cise wisdom if his son is to make his living, for he 
must make it on the same farm. But— 


“No wise use of a farm exhausts its fertility. 
So with the forests." 
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THE SETTING IN THE EAST ROOM OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
on May 13, 14 and 15, 1908, for the Convention of Governors 
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All our methods of conservation and reproduc- 
tion need to be co-ordinated in a coherent plan and 
not treated in haphazard and piecemeal fashion. 


“We are coming to recognize as never before 
the right of the Nation to guard its own future 
in the essential matter of natural resources. 
In the past we have admitted the right of the 
individual to injure the future of the Republic 
for his own present profit. The time has come 
for a change.” 


There are signs that the people are awaking to 
this truth. The supreme court of Maine decided, 
in regard to questions as to the right of the legis- 
lature to restrict the cutting of trees on private 
land, that the duty of protecting the soil from 
drought and the waterways from choking was para- 
mount, and that the property-rights of the individ- 
ual are subordinate to the rights of the community. 


“ Finally let us remember that the conservation 
of our natural resources, though the gravest 
problem of today, is yet but part of another 
and greater problem to which this Nation is 
not yet awake, but to which it will awake in 
time ... the problem of national efficiency, the 
patriotic duty of insuring the safety and con- 
tinuance of the Nation. When the people of 
the United States consciously undertake to raise 
themselves as citizens, and the Nation and the 
States in their several spheres, to the highest 
pitch of excellence in private, State, and na- 
tional life, and to do this because it is the 
first of all the duties of true patriotism, then 
and not till then the future of this Nation, in 
quality and in time, will be assured.” Н. T. E. 
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Continuous Life under Perfect Law | 
«( ЗОМТІМОООЅ life under perfect law " 
— such is the picture of life pre- 
sented by Theosophy. No “ fortui- 
tous collection of atoms," no “chance” effects, 
no puppet-humanity swayed hither and thither, 
spineless and will-less. Not at all. Rather 
a host of incarnated gods, purposeful, strong, 
at ceaseless work on the divine plan of an 
ultimately perfected humanity as the result of 
human effort. 

We have both a spiritual and a physical 
nature. United in consciousness with the spir- 
itual, it is within our power to become god- 
like; but when identifying ourselves with the 
physical nature we experience, as the animals 
do, the same sensations of heat and cold, hun- 
ger and thirst, passion, appetite, desire for 
material comforts; and because of being more 
than animals, having as well the power of 
mind, we perversely add to the category of 
these lower animal qualities, ambition, avarice 
and pride. 

The pivotal point in Theosophical teachings 
is the essential divinity of man; тап — the 
Thinker, the inner Mind — is not and never 
was, an animal, though he inhabits an animal 
form. The true man is a ray of the divine, 
incarnating on earth for the purpose of gain- 
ing experience by passing through every plane 
in nature and gaining mastery over the lower 
forces, through practical experience and the 
attainment of self-control. By fulfilling his 
duty as man, that is, as a divine soul, man 
raises the kingdoms below him to a higher 
state of consciousness; the animal nature be- 
comes docile and obedient to the dictates of 
the master, the god within, and evolution 
proceeds in a normal manner. 

It is because humanity has lost sight of its 
true nature in the whirl of the materialistic 
life with its false delights and sensations; it 
is because it has forgotten its essential divinity 
and become selfish that it has had to suffer all 
through the darkness of ages, and it is because 
of its wider opportunities and the misuse of 
these that it has in some respects sunk even 
lower than the animals. 

But it is not in the divine plan which is en- 
graved in the spiritual consciousness of hu- 
manity that men should remain forever de- 
graded and halting and ignorant. The law 
of harmony eternally existing exacts the pen- 
айу of infringement, and by pain and suffer- 
ing forces man at last to act in accordance 
with it. Again and again he may break the 
harmony and again and again must he suffer 
until finally he learns the cause of suffering 

,and the way to escape therefrom. Theosophy 
comes to our aid, teaching us of immortality, 
of the purpose of existence, of life governed 
by perfect law, from a knowledge of which 
we may escape from pain and the penalties of 
ignorance. It teaches us that we may be the 
lords and rulers over, or the slaves to, the 
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many physical forms that we inhabit in our 
repeated incarnations on earth; and that ac- 
cording to the way we live now, so shall we 
be either lords or slaves in the future, either 
rulers or prisoners, just as we please. If we 
serve Mammon there is no alternative but 
that we shall find ourselves slaves in our next 
and succeeding lives; but if we cling to the 
highest, if we seek to realize the divinity of 
our natures, if we control the lower animal 
nature and stamp out greed, lust, anger and 
ambition, just so far are we learning to rule 
in the outermost sphere of our existence and 
growing our wings for freedom. 

But to attain to this conquest over self it 
is not sufficient to make one fierce effort to 
dominate the lower nature; it is by the un- 
relaxing steady effort applied to the small 
things of life, to the every-day thoughts and 
feelings and the every-day duties, that at last 
the soul gains control and blossoms out in 
the sunshine of freedom. No more can this 
be done in a moment than a seed can in a 
moment blossom into a perfect flower. 

The perfect law brings us back to earth, 
life after life, wherein we reap the exact 
result, not merely of the great things, but of 
the small things of the past, both in character 
and circumstance. Of these character is the 
more important, for circumstance changes, it 
can be over-ridden, but character is the very 
vesture of the soul which it carries over with 
it from life to life, adding to and modifying 
by every act and thought just as the tapestry 
weaver adds to and modifies his design by 
stitch after stitch of the many colored threads. 

Are we appalled when we think of what 
we have yet to accomplish in order to obtain 
the mastery? Said a wise Chinese philosopher, 
* the journey of a thousand miles begins with 
the first step." H. P. Blavatsky, in the Book 
of the Golden Precepts, has taught us to 


Have patience, . . . have perseverance, . . . as one 
who doth for evermore endure. Thy shadows [per- 
sonal selves of succeeding incarnations] live and 
vanish. That which within thee knows, for И is 
knowledge, is not of fleeting life. It is the man 
that was, that is, and will be, for whom the hour 
shall never strike. Е.І W. 


Theosophy --- the Only Remedy 
HE majority of people are ready to 
admit that there is something radically 
wrong with human life and customs as 
we see them today, and are looking about for 
a clue to something that will explain it all, 
and offer a solution or remedy. 

Science deals with but one phase of the 
question, and in science much that is declared 
as truth one day is denied the next. The 
churches and theologians are fast proving 
themselves incapable of dealing with the situa- 
tion. So-called education tends toward the 
fostering of selfishness. Commerce is based 
upon ill-fated competition, which might well 
be considered an exaggerated individualism, 
or better, personalism. Each individual or 
corporation strives for personal supremacy, 
wilfully ignoring and sacrificing any and every 
thing that may interfere with their material 
advancement. 

Some look upon existing conditions as hope- 
less, while others regard them with a blind 


‘hope which they feel, but have no definite 


knowledge upon which to base their conclu- 


sions. The message of Theosophy is to both 
these classes. 

Theosophy explains that which other sys- 
tems leave unexplained, and those who are 
truly seeking a remedy for the selfishness and 
suffering of the age are turning to the old 
Wisdom-Religion with a question as to what 
it is in Theosophy that is vital — able to trans- 
form life and living. 

The greatest stumbling-block in the way of 
the public mind today is ignorance; ignorance 
of the laws of life; ignorance of the real 
nature of the universe and of man; ignorance 
of the true meaning of education; ignorance 
of the spiritual unity of man, and of the 
unfailing justice of the Moral Law, which we 
recognize on the physical plane as cause and 
effect. Add to this the marked indifference 
of the so-called public and we have just cause 
for conditions of life such as we see on every 
hand. 

. Theosophy admits of no separateness. It 
does not recognize one law for life on earth 
and another totally different law for life here- 
after, but affirms there is but one eternal, 
immutable justice which governs and guides 
the whole process of evolution, from the high- 
est conception of creation down to the lowest 
atom. 

When men begin to turn their minds toward 
this law with the motive of gaining knowledge 
concerning it instead of merely to deny it, and 
when they begin to live in harmony with the 
knowledge they gain instead of seeking to 
appropriate it for personal, selfish ends, as 
many are doing at the present time, then may 
we begin to lay the foundation of a true and · 
enduring civilization. M. R. F. 


Parental Responsibility 

Г has been shown by statistical investiga- 

tions made some years ago, that if, in a 

family of children, some were born while 
the parents were abstainers from alcohol, and 
some after one or both had become excessive 
consumers of it, the latter group exhibited 
marked tendencies not possessed by the form- 
er. These tendencies included epilepsy, idiocy, 
insanity, and mental peculiarities of various 
kinds. 

This is an extreme case, but it will do as 
an example. Parenthood often extends over 
a period of many years, during which time 
the characters of both parents may undergo 
marked change. Beside their advance in 
years; their habits and degree of health vary ; 
their love for each other, their comradeship, 
deepens or disappears. 

It is therefore but natural that the children 
coming to them should tend to be unlike each 
other. If the tie of affection between the 
parents has disappeared with years, if one has 
grown in mind and spirit and the other gone 
backward, if asy marked change has come 
about, the souls that were once attracted to 
them for birth will be so no more. 

Our bodies are changing every second, pass- 
ing away and being rebuilt. And our minds 
have their moods from day to day and even 
from hour to hour. Who knows what one 
single hour or even moment of passion or 
anger may do in affecting the child born per- 
haps long after? 

Some day these things will be understood 
and acted upon, and then almost a new human- 
ity will be possible. Н. С. 
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A MORNING SUMMONS 


Archibald Lampman 


PON the outer. verge of sleep I heard 
А little sparrow piping in the morn; 
Unto my very heart the sound was borne; 
It seemed to me a something more than bird, 
Even Nature's self that touched me with a word:— 
** While thou sleep'st on, I have notdone my duty. 
Awake, O man! Of all this gift of beauty 
Lose not one grain. The forest deeps are stirred 
With morning, and the brooks are loud aflow." 
Perhaps it was a dream, but this I know, 
Behind me, as I passed into the sun, 
Whether to me or each one to his mate, 
I heard the little sparrows one by one 
Piping in triumph at my garden gate.—Selected 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 


Conducted by J. H. Fussell. 
К 
: Is there any finality about Rein- 
Question carnation? “Except ye be born 
again,” etc., seems to imply only once; or are we to 
play many parts in the world’s history? 


j The gulfs that separate one 
Answer man from another are enough 
to answer this question. You do not need a 
text from any scripture to assert it to you, 
seeing what men are. Mars and Jupiter are 
not farther from the earth, than perhaps you 
are from your next-door neighbor; and you 
could not so come together às to able to talk 
the same language, or see the same relevance 
in things until — one more life? — thousands 
more of lives had passed over the one or the 
other, or both of you. 

As for the text quoted, it was surely not 
spoken of Reincarnation. The context shows 
that it refers to an interior and spiritual birth, 
a coming into a new range of one's own possi- 
bilities, the entering upon possession of a new 
inherited kingdom. “ The wind bloweth where 
it listeth," says the text; and this revelation 
is like the wind, in that you cannot tell when 
its advent will be, nor whence; nor whither 
its departure. 

'There is an inexplicable mystery for us in 
every one we meet. АП the sounding lines 
in the world will not suffice to sink a plummet 
into the depths of a child's consciousness. The 
finality of Reincarnation is to be thought of 
when you have gained all that the world has 
for you; also, when you have given to the 
world all the stores you may have hoarded 
or are to gain. What use would another world 
be to you, if you had left anything not per- 
fectly comprehended on this one? As well 
might a general leave a fortress held by the 
enemy in his rear. Of all the millions of men 
and conditions on the earth, we know some 
few, well or ill; and the rest not at all. Yet 
have we come out here to make all our own; 
so that we should know the two poles and the 
equator of mentality, and be familiar with the 
aspect of every human mood. You cannot 
help unless you can understand, and helping is 
the great business of life. 

We are too apt to take up the coward's or 
the sluggard's attitude with regard to life as 
a whole; we demand that the least should 
be asked of us, and to be forgiven for slip- 
shod or non-accomplishment of that. But let 
us by taking thought renew our youth, and go 
forth conquering and to conquer. Is perpet- 
ual rest to be for us after a paltry sixty years 
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—after a paltry sixty lives? Or shall we 
claim this world for our own, ourselves most 
proper and native to it and utterly bound up 
in its interests — and shrink from the thought 
that our connexion with it should cease? 

There are millions and millions of men, and 
millions little better than the beasts — nay, 
much worse, for with their human mentality 
they have gone to work to find out ways of 
blaspheming against the laws of being — and 
all these are to shine out with their innate 
godhood before all is over. 

Whole life-times, perhaps, before the first 
little lesson can be learned. Criminals evolved 
in many centuries; knotted and twisted souls 
who have long pitted themselves fiercely 
against all beauty and peace, a scourge upon 
their fellows and themselves — shall we take 
no account of these? They must learn; some 
raindrop of enlightenment out of some un- 
fathomable sky must reach them at last, so 
that the universe will look new to them, and 
such instruments of our education as pain and 
the pressure of all humanity upon us will 
seem to them no longer things to be railed on 
or snapped at fiercely with long wolf-fangs 
of distrust; but gentle and to be endured; 
friendly, not hostile, when their purpose is 
known. And then, the long probation of en- 
deavor to correct mistakes, the patient effort 
to disentangle what so many lives have built 
up, the strength of purpose growing up from 


so long opposition to so many failures and 


mistakes, the wisdom broadening out, the com- 
passion-glow beginning and increasing — is all 
this to be done in one life or a few lives? Or 
in a thousand lives? Yet this man, too, is 
an atom of our being, a companion who could 
not be left behind. 

All men are such companions to us in trüth ; 
and those most alien must become as near 


and well-understood as whoever is nearest. , 


How shall we speak of the end of reincarna- 
tion then? We have so much to do, such rare 
and royal adventures to undertake. It will 
take us millions of ages yet, before we shall 
have the right to feel the least weary. of this 
many-changing wide, man-demanding world, 
М. 
» 
П. So often a wrong inter- 
pretation may be put on an 
isolated statement apart from the context, so 
let us look at the context in this particular in- 
stance. It is from the story of Nicodemus, 
a ruler of the Jews, a Pharisee, who came to 
Jesus by night and said: 


Answer 


Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come 
from God: for no man can do these miracles that 
thou doest, except God be with him. 

Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God. 

Nicodemus saith unto him, How can a man be 
born when he is old? Сап he enter a second time 
into his mother's womb and be born? 

Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 

That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit. 

Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be 
born again. 

The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hear- 
est the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth: so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit. 
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It is plain that this particular passage refers 
not to the rebirth of the physical body, but to 
a rebirth into a new life, a spiritual birth into 
the heritage of the soul. 

As to the question, Is there any finality in 
Reincarnation, are we to be players of many 
parts, etc., the inquirer is referred to our 
Theosophical literature, especially the Theo- 
sophical Manuals, and the Key to Theosophy. 

The teaching is that there is finality in Re- 
incarnation on this earth, in the sense that it 
is possible to reach to that stage of develop- 
ment in which there will be no further need 
to reincarnate, no further causes to draw the 
soul back to earth. But this cannot be until 
all the experiences of earth-life have been 
passed through and all its lessons learned. 
This must mean the playing of many parts, 
and the coming back many times. Surely, if 
we are wise we shall not concern ourselves 
with the thought of escaping Reincarnation, 
but be content rather with doing our whole 
duty, relying on the Law. There can be no 
finality to life, or to experience and develop- 
ment. That which does concern us is the fact 
that we can make our life and our many lives 
full of joy, crowning them by the service of 
others; or full of pain and sorrow, a burden 
and a curse — but we cannot escape from life 
nor from incarnation until the whole round is 
completed. As said in the Bhagavad Сїй: 

Death is certain to all things which are born, and 
rebirth to all mortals; wherefore it doth not be- 
hoove thee to grieve about the inevitable. . What 
in this is there to lament? . . . This spirit can 
never be destroyed in the mortal frame which it 
inhabiteth, hence it is unworthy for thee to be trou- 
bled for all these mortals. STUDENT 


The Higher and the Lower Self 


Atmá, the inseparable ray of the 
Universal and One SELF. It is the 


T EON 
HE тисни God above, more than within, us. 
SELF is х 
Happy the man who succeeds in 
saturating his inner Ego with it! 
the spiritual soul or Buddhi, in 
THE Spirit- close union with Manas, the mind- 
UAL divine principle, without which the for- 
Eco is mer is no Eco at all, but only the 
Atmic Vehicle. 
Manas, the “fifth” Principle, so 
called, independently of Buddhi. 
The Mind-Principle is only the 
"Тнк INNER Spiritual Ego when merged into 
one with Buddhi; no materialist 
or HIGHER à 3 " 
* Ego" is being supposed to have in him 
d such an Ego, however great his 
intellectual capacities. It is the 
permanent Individuality or the 
* Reincarnating Ego." 
the physical man in conjunction 
with his lower Self — i. e., animal 
instincts, passions, desires, etc. 
THE LowER, It is called the “ false personality,” 
or PERSONAL . А 
“ Жр and consists of the lower Manas 
Ego” is 


combined with Kama Ripa, and 
operating through the physical 
| body and its phantom or "double." 
(From The Key to Theosophy, by H. P. Blavatsky). 


THEOSOPHY does not teach that the passions 
are to be pandered to or satiated, for a more 
pernicious doctrine was never taught, but the 
injunction is to make use of the activity given 
by the fourth principle so as to ever rise and 
not to fall under the dominion of the dark 
quality that ends with annihilation, after hav- 
ing begun in selfishness and indifference.— 
Willian Q. Judge 
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Why? 

HERE were even those 
amongst the highest Epoptae 
of the Greater Mysteries who 

knew nothing of their last and 
dreaded rite — the voluntary transfer 
of life from hierophant to candidate, 
the mystical operation of the adept's 
transfer of his spiritual entity into the 
youth he loves with all the ardent 
love of a spiritual parent. . . . The 
body can scarcely be kept alive beyond 
the ten or twelve score years. The old garment 
is then worn out, and the spiritual Ego forced to 
leave it, selects for its habitation a new body, fresh 
and full of healthy vital principle. 

Once that an adept was initiated into the last and 
most solemn mystery of the life-transfer, the awful 
Seventh rite of the great sacerdotal operation, 
which is the highest theurgy, he belonged no more 
to this world. His soul was free thereafter, and 
the Seven mortal sins lying in wait to devour his 
heart, as the soul, liberated by death, would be cross- 
ing the Seven halls and Seven staircases, could hurt 
him no more alive or dead; he has passed the 
“twice seven trials,” the Twelve labors of the final 
hour. 

The high Hierophant above knew how to perform 
this solemn operation by infusing his own vital 
life and astral soul into the adept, chosen by him 
as his successor, who thus became endowed with a 
double life. 


The foregoing was written by Madame 
Blavatsky in the early days of the Theosophi- 
cal Society when she had just begun her 


teachings.to the world. Why was it written?’ 


The asking “ why?” in regard to anything, 
provided the “why?” is asked in a proper 
mood, is an indication of interest and respect, 
in some cases of reverence. It is well to query 
" why?" constantly. From childhood to life's 
termination this question should constantly 
be put. It should be put to the stars and to 
the planets; to the cities and to the wastes; 
to the night and to the day; to the friend and 
to the enemy; to virtue and to vice; to weak- 
ness and to strength; to the dust and to the 
diamond; to the scientist and to the theolo- 


gian; to the itinerant and to the dilettante; 


to the artist and to the merchant; to the 
work of art and to the work of nature; to 
the infinitesimal and to the infinite; to the 
gods and to the fiends. 

It has been said that “ for the sake of the 
soul alone the universe exists." Therefore 
it, the universe, should be incessantly asked 
"why?" "The universe is the great educator ; 
the objectivization of the eternal inscrutable 
omniscience. It educates by continually stim- 
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ulating the mind to ask “why?” To ask 
" why?" is more important than to ask 
“what?” A man unacquainted with modern 


human life see another man walking in the, 


rain with a raised umbrella. The next day 
he goes out with his umbrella raised beneath 
a cloudless sky. Why? Because he imitated 
the act without advising himself as to its pur- 
port. A man is a day-laborer and a hearty 
eater. Another man, not doing heavy work, 
imitating the laborer in eating, would not fare 
well though he had fared too bountifully. 
The day-laborer, noting the spare diet of the 
invalid and trying to adapt it to his own uses, 
would find his labor impaired from want of 
bodily sustenance. These are far-fetched il- 
lustrations, it is true, but they are only intended 
to show forth by analogy a sometimes disre- 
garded truth. 

H. P. Blavatsky was a wonderful woman. 
As the years pass by this is being increasingly 
recognized. She never said or did anything 
purposelessly. Her whole life was an intense 
sacrifice in which she was constantly giving of 
her own spirit to others and taking upon her- 
self their woes and sorrows. Look at her 
face, as pictured in the latter years of her life. 
Note the expression. The eyes, the look of 
appeal, of grief, of pathos! The tale thus 
read is of one who was everything for others, 
nothing for herself. Now why did such a 
one make such a statement as before quoted? 
In reading her writings, full of clever raillery, 
keen wit, caustic reproof, inimitable ridicule, 
spontaneous humor, mirth-provoking nonsense, 
one is frequently startled by seemingly abrupt 
breaks in the continuity of the argument, un- 
expected presentations, weird pictures, strange 
facts, and almost incredible statements. Was 
this done motivelessly? Surely not. Then 
why? Was it not done because self-psycholo- 
gized humanity had settled in a slough of 
ecclesiasticism, or was headed for an exitless 
cul-de-sac of materialism, and had to be jarred, 
startled, jostled, and driven out of its positions? 

But why reveal a profound mystery which 


has no possible application to the 
reader? Why did Mr. Judge 
bring forth similar facts such as 
this: “The change of a man 
into another class of being — 
such as that of a celestial being 
— 15 effected by the transfusion 
of natures”? The main if not 
the sole purpose of this and kin- 
dred statements was to point out 
the fact, in the manner which 
would most impress it on the attention, that 
human entities are entirely distinct from cor- 
poreality. It was, at first, of ‘slight moment 
whether these statements were or were not 
accepted. The mind had, primarily, to be 
made acustomed to a conception, new and odd 
to the epoch, especially new and odd in the 
Occident — this conception of man as some- 
thing else than a corporeal entity. 

Was the work accomplished? Yes, and 
thoroughly. Few realize to what an extent 
present civilization has been impressed and 
modified by the labors of Madame Blavatsky, 
Mr. Judge, and the present Leader of the 
Theosophical Movement. Few, too, realize 
the wonderful change in the years since 
Madame Blavatsky’s work for humanity was 
started in New York City, in 1875. The Theo- 
sophical work is infusing — if slowly — the 
essential qualities into our civilization, and 
thanks to it, there is a fair promise that Pluto’s 
realm will be changed into a bona fide fairy 
land. H. T. P. 

Protection. from Tropical Heat 
Б a recent lecture at the United Service 

Institution, London, Col. Maude pointed 

out the relation between actinic rays and 
their effect upon the nerve centers running 
down the spinal column. If excessive the dis- 
turbance reacts upon the stomach, as well as 
provoking the malady of sunstroke. Those 
who lined their wearing apparel and helmets 
with a red fabric, have, it was stated, secured 
instant relief from the afflictions incidental to 
working in a torrid blazing sun. That dis- 
tinct benefits accrue from the use of red shirts 
is borne out by the experience of many work- 
ing in the shadeless plains of Nevada, where 
the summer temperature is sufficient to raise 
iron to an unbearable heat, and who never- 
theless, clad in their red shirts, pursued their 
tasks for hours on end in the broiling sun 
without suffering bodily pains or ill effects of 
any kind. It would seem that these facts, 
if reliable, should be more widely known. J. 
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Last Sunday Evening in Isis Theater 


Mr. H. T. Edge Speaks on “Ancient А 
American History ^ 
N address, both profoundly suggestive 
and showing careful research, was read 
by Mr. H. T. Edge at Isis Theater last 
Sunday evening. It is really astonishing that 
whereas a new way of spelling the name of 
some Chaldaean monarch sets the archaeo- 
logical authorities a-buzz, there lie buried in 
tropical forest and on the plains of the Tibet 
of the New World (the Andes' plateaux) 
structures equaling Egyptian workmanship 
and a thousand times more mysterious, which 
antiquaries almost forget! 
Selections from Mr. Edge’s address are re- 
produced. OBSERVER 


It is often quite refreshing to get a glimpse into 
spheres entirely different and to be able to imagine 
a history that has nothing in common with the 
familiar history of Europe and the story of 
Christianity. Recently we heard in this hall a lec- 
ture on the Wisdom-Religion of the ancient Celts, 
the predecessors of the Druids, and were surprised 
to hear that they had knowledge and faith so far 
surpassing in scope and grandeur the Church teach- 
ings which were brought to them in their declining 
years by the missionaries from Rome. It gave us 
a new. point of view—an idea that perhaps after 
all, Christianity does not represent the last word 
of knowledge on every subject, and that even 
Christianity may be but the heir of ancestors that 
were greater than itself. 

In America likewise we have the records of a 
history that will open up to us entirely new fields 
and introduce us to civilizations that flourished in- 
dependently of those we are so familiar with in 
the Old World. 

In Central America, in Mexico, Guatemala, etc., 
and also in Peru and adjacent countries, are found 
stone ruins of a size and massiveness comparable 
only to those of ancient Egypt. "Their architecture 
evinces an engineering skill, a vastness of conception 
and of execution, such as could emanate only from 
a people of the highest civilization and the greatest 
resources. These stones are carved abundantly and 
intricately all over with symbolical figures which 
have the value of a hieroglyphic language, part of 
which has been interpreted by ingenious and patient 
students, but the bulk of which still defies their 
efforts to interpret it. "These ruins were certainly 
not the work of the Aztec and Inca races whose 
remains the Spaniards found when they came. The 
ruins were old even in the days of these peoples, 
nor were they able to tell who had erected them. 

When the Spaniards came, they found not the 
signs of primitive man struggling up on his way 
towards civilization, but the remains of decaying 
civilizations — civilizations which had once been great 
and grand, but now were in the days of their decline, 
through strife among themselves. We have the 
records collected by such historians as Prescott, 
and they present the picture of races succeeding 
races, successive invasions of peoples, driving out 
the settlers whom they found and settling in their 
turn. But the origin of all is lost in obscurity and 
legend. Only all alike agree in believing that in 
the remote past there was a greater grandeur and 
knowledge and that the people from whom they 
sprang were greater than themselves. 


The speaker then quoted extensively from 
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an article Ьу Н. P. Blavatsky entitled “А 
Land of Mystery," recently republished in 
the Century PatH. Continuing he said: 


Where did these civilizations come from? 

'The most remarkable point is the wonderful simi- 
larity between the building designs and the symbols 
on the buildings to those of ancient Egypt. We 
have pyramids and huge temples. And the calendar 
stones of Central America are graven with mathe- 
matical and astronomical lore, couched in emblem- 
atic language, just as we find in ancient Egypt, 
though the hieroglyphics may be different. 

The key to the whole problem, and of other prob- 
lems of the same kind lies in the fact that we must 
take a much larger view of history than we have 
been accustomed to take. It is absurd to limit the 
antiquity of the human race to a few millenniums, 
when we allow a so much greater antiquity to the 
globe itself and to all the other life upon it. Hu- 
man history must be on a proportionate scale. 
The discoveries of archaeology in the Old World 
now prove beyond all possible doubt that history 
goes back very much farther. . . 

That there was some connexion between Europe 
and Asia and Africa on the one hand, and America 
on the other, cannot be doubted. But it was in 
times far preceding those of ordinary history. There 
were times when the present distribution of land and 
water was not the same as it is now. Geology tells 
us this; and records, such as that preserved in 
Plato's Timaeus, together with the universal tradi- 
tions of the Floods and Deluges, confirm the geo- 
logical testimony. There was a great continent 
which has been called Atlantis, where now the 
Atlantic Ocean lies; and on this continent flourished 
a mighty civilization, It was the principal home of 
the Fourth Root Race of humanity, our Race being 
the Fifth Root-Race. It ran its course and passed 
away, transmitting its knowledge to its successors 
who took refuge on the new continents that sprang 
up as the old one went down. 

The value of a due recognition of these facts 
about our past has a most important bearing on our 
future. It reveals to us the greatness of our own 
ancestry and shows to what heights we ourselves 
are destined one day to attain; for we are a later 
race, and though we have not yet reached so high 
a point in our cycle as that former race did in its, 


‚ yet we shall ultimately rise higher than they did. 


You and I stand at this moment on the 
very ground where these ancient ancestors of ours 
stood. Our physical heredity may be European, but 
what of our other kinds of heredity? Whence are 
the Souls that inhabit our bodies, and whither went 
the Souls that enacted their parts in that ancient 
drama?  Reincarnation is a universal law, applying 
both to individuals and to races. W. Q. Judge, the 
former Leader of the Theosophical Society, has 
said that the energy of the present American people 
is chiefly attributable to the fact that on this 
ancient soil are being reborn many of the Souls 
that once tenanted it before. But we have a good 
deal to live down before our civilization can be a 
worthy receptacle for the ancient spirit. That en- 
ergy often takes strange forms, acting as it does 
through the accumulated prejudices of so much past 
European history. . . . 

It is one of the teachings of Theosophy that there 
existed in ancient times а Wisdom-Religion which 
was once the common property of mankind all over 
the earth, but which, as the times degenerated, was 
gradually withdrawn from public knowledge and 
kept sacred and inviolable in the Schools of the 


Mysteries or Sacred Colleges. This Wisdom- 
Religion, which thus afterwards became the Secret 
Doctrine of the Initiates, is the common origin of 
all religions and great philosophies. It embraced 
the whole science of life, including all that we now 
put under the separate heads of religion, science, 
philosophy, and so forth, and a good deal more. 
. But, since higher knowledge can not be attained 
except through purification of one's own nature, 
so it was necessary that candidates for this know- 
ledge should be qualified for initiation therein. And, 
as the dark ages came on and men fell away from 
spirituality, the candidates who were qualified be- 
came fewer and the knowledge was confined to 
eclectic bodies. 

The teachings of this ancient science were conveyed 
through a symbolical language, because symbols, 
drawn from nature, are no arbitrary signs but 
keys that can be understood by all whatever their 
race or tongue. It is these symbols which we find 
carved on stones and buildings all over the world, 
in India, Egypt, Scandinavia, America. Archaeolo- 
gists are sorely puzzled to account for their identity. 
The astronomer Laplace was struck with amaze- 
ment at the idea of the days of the: week being re- 
lated to the names of the deities in the same way 
and in the same order in ancient India as in Europe: 
as Wednesday, named after the Scandinavian deity 
Woden, which is the Roman Mercury, whence Mer- 
credi, Miércoles, etc.; or Donnerstag, after the 
thunder-god Thor — Thursday — which in Latin lan- 
guages becomes Jeudi and Jueves, the day of 
Jupiter. The symbol known as the svastika ‘or 
Thor’s hammer, so common an article of manu- 
facture by the Indians and Mexicans of these coasts, 
is found in every country of the globe, Eastern and 
Western. So are the Serpent, the Cross, the symbols 
for water, fire, etc, etc. They are all relics of 
the ancient mystery-language, and serve to reveal 
the knowledge to some and to conceal it from others. 

The hieroglyphics on the stones of Central America 
reveal, so far as they have been deciphered, a won- 
derful mathematical and astronomical knowledge, 
showing, that the people who carved them must - 
have studied astronomy and related sciences for 
enormous periods of time in order to acquire such 
knowledge, or else that they inherited it from a race 
greater than themselves. But it is not to be supposed 
for a moment that the astronomical key is the only 
key to these hieroglyphics, or that all these elabor- 
ate arrangements were made solely for the purpose 
of recording astronomical cycles. That is only a 
small part of it.- 

If people on this continent would only give more 
attention to these ancient records they would find 
it indisputable that our predecessors on this con- 
tinent were a great and mighty people, and that the 
Wisdom-Religion of antiquity has had its home here 
as well as in the Old World. 

It is only by recognizing the vastness and uni- 
versality of religion that we can make it fit with 
the expansion of modern knowledge and rescue it 
from the narrow grooves that sufficed for a more 
ignorant age. “It is an ill bird that fouls its own 
nest,’ says the proverb; and if we belittle our own 
ancestors, do we not belittle ourselves? It is due 
to our own self-respect that, we should recognize 
the worthiness of those from whom we are descended 
and show a largeness of mind at least equal to the 
task of appreciating them. Stepping out from the’ 
complacency and self-sufficiency that have accom- 
panied our earliest steps in knowledge, let us prepare 
for the knowledge to which we are heirs by study- 
ing the foundations on which we have to build. 


Portents and Prophecies 
HE Law of Cycles is one of the charac- 
teristic teachings of Theosophy. It is 
only a more complete presentation of a 
law generally recognized in a partial and in- 
complete degree. The familiar cycles are 
those of day and night, the changes of the 
moon, and the annual cycle of the seasons. 
These are connected with astronomical facts. 

But in addition to these there are other and 
larger cycles, also connected with astronomical 
facts, only our present system of astronomy 
does not comprehend these facts. 
` There are no finite lines or closed circles in 
the infinitudes of time and space. The cycles 
are compounded with each other, and each one 
begets another. The daily rotation of the 
earth, giving us the sidereal day, is compound- 
ed with the earth’s annual revolution, giving 
us the mean solar day. The sidereal revolu- 
tion of the moon, accomplished in 27 days and 
a fraction, is compounded with the year to 
form the lunation of 2914 days. The annual 
revolution of the earth — but here modern 
astronomy stops. А careful study of ancient 
astronomical data and methods will indicate 
to the thoughtful student that some of the 
ancient astronomers believed the apparently 
arbitrary and unsymmetrical cycle of the solar 
year to be the result of a compounding of 
other cycles. For they used all kinds of years: 
one of 12 lunations, one of 13 lunar revolu- 
tions, one of 360 days, and so on. That they 
knew of the true sidereal year is proved by 
their tables, as for instance those of the Hin- 
düs, where it is given as 365d. 6h. 12m. 30s. 
We are ignorant of many of the astronomical 
phenomena corresponding to these cycles of 
theirs; but one was that of the precession, 
giving a period of some 26,000 years. Inside 
this, however, there were others. 

At critical points of cycles there are marked 
happenings in nature. For instance we have 
dawn and sunset, and the seasons. То the 
influence of the various phases of the moon 
we are less sensitive and observant in these 
days, though many feel them. Моге marked 
phenomena occur when two or more cycles 
coincide. The lunations coincide with the 
solar year by 3 and 37, 19 and 235, 600 and 
7421, and so on. This establishes a whole 
series of cycles, the import of which was 
understood by the ancient chronologers. But 
our observations extend over such a short 
period, and we allow such scanty credit to 
those of our predecessors, that we are lack- 
ing in data to check these cycles. Again many 
of the effects are not physiographical but 
psychic and mental. 

All history is full of the records of such 
cyclic phenomena. In the reign of Justinian 

In the fifth year of his reign, and in the month of 
September, a comet was seen during.twenty days 
in the western quarter of the heavens, which shot its 
rays into the north (А.р. 531). Eight years after- 


wards (А.р. 539), while the sun was in Capricorn,. 


another comet appeared to follow in the Sagittary; 
the size was gradually increasing; the head was in 
the east, the tail in the west, and it remained visible 
above forty days. The nations, who gazed with 
astonishment, expected wars and calamities from 
their baleful influence; and these expectations were 
.abundantly fulfilled... . . 

Without assigning the cause, history will dis- 
tinguish the periods in which these calamitous events 
have been rare or frequent, and will observe that 
this fever of the earth raged with uncommon vio- 
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lence during the reign of Justinian. Each year is 
marked by the repetition of earthquakes, of such 
duration that Constantinople has been shaken above 
forty days; of such extent that the shock has been 
communicated to the whole surface of the globe, 
or at least of the Roman empire. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand persons are said to have perished in 
the earthquake of Antioch. (The Student's Gibbon) 

During this period the plague raged with 
terrible violence and lasted for 52 years. It 
is needless to enumerate other instances. In 
all there is the same concurrence of phenom- 
ena, physical, mental, and moral. 

The ignorance of people has often led them 
to associate such phenomena with their own 
peculiar religion and to regard them as special 
and isolated events instead of natural and 
periodic ones. Snatches of archaic lore pre- 
served in scriptures have been seized upon and 
interpreted as prophecies relating specially to 
contemporary time. Thus the world “comes 
to an end" periodically throughout history, 
and Daniel, Ezekiel, and St. John are called 
in as evidence. But the symbolic utterances 
of these writers might equally well be applied 
to other such cataclysmic epochs. Whether 
the writers alluded to any particular set of 
events or were describing the turning-points 
of cycles in general may be questioned. 

In 1897 ended the first 5000 years of the 
Hindi Kali Yuga, and the precessional cycle 
is supposed to have carried the equinoxes past 
the junction of two signs in the celestial zodiac 
about the same time; and H. P. Blavatsky 
states that other cycles changed. The founda- 
tion of the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND 
THEOSOPHICAL Society had reference to the 
new age initiated by an important concurrence 
of cycles. The anticipation of important 
changes seems to be in the air. Passing over 
the strange unrest of Asia, and other marked 
signs of rapid movement among the nations, 
which have been commented on from time to 
time, we may notice particularly the crop of 
prophecies that is flourishing. One weather 
prophet says we are never again to have the 
same kind of weather experienced by our 
ancestors and those who live for another 
eighty years will note very great changes. 
Others are anxious about the stability of the 
Poles, or expecting that the Antarctic ice-cap 
will melt. While most of these ideas are as 
wild as those we read of among the supersti- 
tious of past times, their prevalence indicates 
a general sense of something impending. 

STUDENT 


History in Words 


OME of our mercantile terms have inter- 


esting sources. Тһе word “bankrupt” 

carries us back to the Italian money mar- 
kets, in the days when the usurers sat at their 
benches in the market with the money for loan 
displayed before them. When such a mer- 
chant failed to meet his obligations, it was the 
custom amongst his associates to break his 
bench in token that he had forfeited the right 
to conduct business. His bench was called 
* banco," and in the case of such disaster he 
was called “bancorotto,” a “ broken-bench.” 
When the Lombards came to London and 
introduced their business (even now Lombard 
Street is one of the great business centers of 
the city), the term bankrupt came with them, 
although there is no evidence that the custom 
of the broken bench became naturalized in 
England. And the humble Florentine or Lom- 


bard bench is now the dignified “bank,” 
scarcely changed in name from the original 
“ banco." 

The word “ dollar ” is the German “ thaler,” 
but its connexion with a valley, which is the 
literal significance of the word thal, dates back 
to the fifteenth century. The Counts of 
Schlick coined ounces of silver from the mines 
at Joachimsthal (Joachim’s valley) of such 
purity and weight that they became standard 
coins. Other coins made in imitation of them 
were called merely thalers (or dollars), to 
distinguish them from the Joachim thalers. 

The importance of agriculture in the original 
Roman system of civilization is illustrated by 
the word pecunia for money (cf. the English 
pecuniary). The possessor of many cattle 
(pecus) was a rich man, and money only re- 
presented his herds to him. It may be that 
many a large rancher now reckons his cattle 
as so much money, just as the old Roman 
ranchers once did. 

Although no picture of historic word- 
migration, or of anthropologic interest is in- 
volved in the word, the familiar “ rupee ” re- 
calls the term “ гара,” from the form of a 
man said to be impressed on the coins first 
called by that name. 

Some day far distant from this the civiliza- 
tions of South America will find archaeological 
interest in the “sols” of Peru, the Bolivar of 
Venezuela, the Sucre of Bolivia, and in the 
other coins named after the national heroes of 
the Liberation. P. A. M. 


American Speech 

OW it is no less an authority than Dr. Skeat, 

Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge 

University, who adds his testimony to that 
of Dr. Alois Brandt of Berlin, on the subject of 
the excellence of English as it is spoken on this 
side of the Atlantic. One of the reasons which 
he gives is that more attention is paid in this country 
to the teaching of the language than in England, 
where the great schools are taken up with Latin and 
Greek as of primary importance. It was to the 
pupils turned out by these institutions that a charac- 
ter in one of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays referred 
when he said that “few Greek scholars know 
Greek, and none of them know anything else.” 

To what extent this devotion to the Classics, or 
neglect of phonetics, is the cause of English ignor- 
ance of English speech, the fact remains that in 
the United States there is no such diversity of 
accent, to say nothing of dialect, as exists in Great 
, Britain. 

Anybody who has traveled much in Ireland, if 
he has a quick ear, will be able to decide at once 
what county a stranger came from. In the case of 
Scotland, it is notorious that neighboring cities like 
Glasgow and Edinburgh have distinct and unmistak- 
able peculiarities of speech. On the other side of 
the Tweed there are more dialects than religious 
sects. A Yorkshireman may be quite incomprehen- 
sible to a native of Lancashire, a Lancashire man to 
an inhabitant of Dorsetshire, and the last to a 
Cockney. On the other hand, while many of our 
immigrants from the continent of Europe speak 
English badly, that is the only complication. The 
mass of the school children use the language in 
pretty much the same way everywhere. 

The Scots may be proud of their Doric dialect as 
they are fond of calling it. But, in spite of Burns 
himself, we may well be glad that the business of 
life is subject to no such complication in this part 
of our continent. The Habitant dialect in Canada, 
while not without its fascination, is a hybrid that 
has resulted from the effort of two distinct races 
with different tongues to get along together.— 
Evening Sun (New York), May 10, 1908 
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Welsh Literature --- Prose --- Fifth Article 
THE ROMANCES IN THE RED Book or HERGEST 
1. THE MABINOGION 

HE chief prose work of Wales is the 

romances contained in the Red Book 

of Hergest, which comprise the Mabin- 
ogion in: Lady Charlotte Guest's translation. 
These stories may be divided into three classes, 
to only one of which the name Mabinogion 
rightly applies. These 
three classes are: First, 
the “Four Branches of 
the Mabinogi,” the Mab- 
inogion proper (the suffix 
on denoting the plural). 
These were tales sacred 
of old to the Sun-god 
Mabon (Apollo Maponos 
of the Gauls), knowledge 
of which was a part of 
the equipment of members 
of the Bardic Schools; 
second, Arthurian stories ; 
and third, certain old tales 
which are not rightly to 
be classified under either 
of these heads. 

The Four Branches are 
the stories of Pwyll the 
prince of Dyfed, Branwen 
the daughter of Llyr, Ma- 
nawyddan the son of Llyr 
and Math the son of Ma- 
thonwy. The first three 
of these belong to what 
is called the Dimetian or 
Southern Cycle, the last 
to the Venedotian or 
Northern, their heroes or 
setting being of the south 
and north of Wales re- 
spectively. "The flavor of 
these tales is altogether 
pagan and noble; they do 
not tell of woad-stained 
savages or wicker cages 
aflame, filled with human 
beings; but they do tell 
of a race that went hand 
in hand with the spirit of 
nature; of men who fed 
their souls with the sense 
of the ever-presence of 
nature's marvels, her gla- 
mor, her enormous and 
fairy wealth; a race by whom 

Out of the depths of the seas, 

Out of the hearts of the mountains, 

Out of the waves on the rivers 

Some God is always to be expected, bearing 
rich gifts for the good man. 


There are but few allusions to Christianity 
in these tales, or indeed, in any of the collec- 
tion; and such as there are prove nothing 
but that they crept in or were inserted in and 
after Christian times. Manawyddan had cap- 
tured a mouse of the enchanted army of mice 
that ravaged his fields; she was in reality the 
wife of Llwyd ap Cilcoed the magician, who 


appeared to Manawyddan in three different 
guises to rescue her; first he came as a clerk, 
then as a priest, lastly as a bishop; we may 
safely assume that in earlier editions or ver- 
sions he appeared first as an ovate, then as a 
bard, then as: a Druid. Also such phrases 
occur as “ Мул fy nghyffes i Dduw,” — “ by 
my confession to God," which all need 


no more accounting for than by saying what 


we well know to be the fact, that the Red 
Book of Hergest was written in the Twelfth 
or Eleventh century. But it is pagan gods and 
heroes that ride through these pages. Here 
are the Doniaid, divine race of the Child- 
ren of Goddess Don; here are Arawn, king 
of the Underworld, and the Wonderful Head, 
which, although bodiless, was full of life and 
able to give teaching and instruction to the 
seven who brought it from Iwerddon into the 
Island of the Mighty. Its death or silencing 
was because of the disobedience of one of 
those seven, and its burial їп the White Hill 
in London, with the face towards France, was 
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one of the three fortunate concealments of 
the Island — since, while it should remain 
there, Britain was to be preserved from all 
oppression by foreign foes and invaders. 

Oh, wonderful tale of the feast at Gwalas 
in Penfro, where they came into the hall, and 
it seemed to every one of them that what the 
Wonderful Head had said was true, and that 
from the time the sea and the sky and the 
old palace were made, 
no one had ever opened 
the door that looked out 
towards Aberhenfelin and 
Cernyw! "There were in 
the hall at Gwalas three 
doors; one looked west- 
ward toward Ireland, and 
through that they went 
in; one looked eastward 
toward Wales, through 
that in their time they 
would be going out; and 
these two were wide open. 
Then there was that third 
and shut one, and the 
fate of the Island of the 
Mighty rested on wheth- 
er they could stay during 
the Wonderful  Head's 
pleasure, leaving it shut 
as it had been from the 
beginting of time. Hei- 
lyn ap Gwyn Hen failed: 
after eighty years that 
went by them, they could 
not have told that more 
than a single day had 
passed. “Evil fall upon 
my beard,” said he, “ un- 
less I open now that 
door." Не did, and old 
age came upon them all, 
and ruin upon the world- 
old palace-place of Gwa- 
las, and the life was gone 
from the Wonderful 
Head. | 

History, not invention; 
true, every word of it, as 
all old sacred tales are; 
and bearing relation to the 
history of mankind and 
to the individual history 
of each of us, or to some 
stage of it. Here truly is 
-that most ancient drama which 
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Hath in it life and death and fate, 
And what dwells under night and day; 
Which God for countless ages sate 
To watch his countless angels play. 
(To be continucd) A WELSH STUDENT 


No MAN is made happy by the mere posses- 
sion of objects. The measure of our desires 
is the measure of our slavery. Only by an. 
acquirement of the Science of Life can happi- 
ness come, and only the true philosophy of 
life can make man master of the world and 
of himself.—Kaeherine Tingley 
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T is an old simile, the likening of one 
who enters the Path and in actual 
honesty battles to better his life, 
to a diver plunging down into ocean’s depths. 
The usual interpretation considers the ocean 
as symbolic of the vast ocean of wisdom, but 
here let us consider it for a moment as sym- 
bolizing the almost fathomless deep of his 
own nature, into which the Student plunges. 
Bravely he may do it or warily, but plunge he 
must. There are pearls to be found there, of 
a surety, but also other things, many of them 
astoundingly enormous and savage and which 
may even stir up the whole ocean in their 
first wild anger at being disturbed. They are 
the old old “ enemies within the household,” 
which the Student, once he has roused them 
to the fighting point, must lay low, and that 
speedily, or be laid low by them. We all 
know them, or some of them: fear in all its 
guises, ambition, pessimism, appetite and de- 
sire in few or many of their myriad forms, 
and so on. 

The Student “ who has come prepared " is 
armed and ready for them and, if he does not 
purpose to be driven from the field, in no long 
time he comes off victorious. Not all the 
enemies in this vast ocean of human nature 
— and his own nature, though but the drop 
in that vast ocean, yet partakes in every tone 
and color and atom of the being and essence 
of the whole — not all are defeated in this on- 
slaught. Only the more robustious ones at 
first put in an appearance; or rather, only 
the more evident and easily excited parts of 
It make themselves felt, for the evil is after 
all one, one frightful thing only, of which the 
different passions we fight as they crawl out 
trying to strangle us are only tentacles. 

Considerable has been gained at the first 
siege, and it will stay gained if we do not 
galvanize all these severed tentacles into an- 
other — and for a time apparently fiercer — 
life by negligence and conceit. Some do this 
and herein lies the explanation of why certain 


Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first that which is within the cup and platter, 
that the outside of them may be clean also.— Matthew, xxiii: 26 


“That Injured Feeling” 


Students seem to be no more than out of 
trouble with themselves when they are forced 
into the same battles again. They couldn’t re- 
sist the temptation to plume themselves a lit- 
tle over their “victories” — others might not 
rise to the point of appreciation, you know, 


"Titeosopiy teaches the divinity of man and that 

consequently through a realization of this teach- 
ing man himself can change all the bad conditions in 
the world which bave arisen from humanity's having 
turned its interests and aspirations from high and 
divine things to those which are connected with the 
lower nature. Theosophy can remove from humanity 
all hate, jealousy and selfishness because it has the 
power to call forth the feeling of that great unity that 
lies hidden in the depths of the hearts of all men. 
Theosophy also has the power to eliminate fear, one 
of the greatest evils of our time, because it teaches 
that the divine in us is the essential, and that what 
happens to us should concern us only in so far as it 
makes us feel nearer to, or further from, the con- 
sciousness of our divine nature.— Katherine Tingley 
in a lecture given in Sweden in 1907 


if they did not — or they did not learn com- 
passion in the struggle, and so missed the real 
use of it, or for other reasons. This is the 
case with everyone who does miss the real 
use of his struggles, which is to give us sym- 
pathy, genuine sympathy, for others. This 
should not be, and need not be, for the Law 
means our progress to be progress, not a trav- 
eling round and round the wheel of a squir- 
rel's cage. 

Many of us do, however, waste valuable 
time every year we live, every day even, in 
the squirrel's cage process, and one favorite 
method with a certain type of Student — often 
a sensitive and fine type — is the cultivation 
of what may be termed “ that injured feeling.” 
We have done valiantly, the enemies in our 


households are conquered (we think), 
- we have wonderfully purified our na- 
tures (we think), we have attained 
heights far above those on which we stood 
a year, five years, or ten years ago (we think). 
And things ought to be going. to suit us pretty 
soon (we also think). But alas! they do not. 
We see someone whose faults (to us) seem 
obnoxious as a hedgehog's quills, enjoying 
advantages which we had by that time and 
very reasonably (!) expected would be ours. 
We let some inside disappointment seize hold 
of us (although we should be highly indignant 
if anyone were to hint that perhaps we had 
been working all these years for reward) and 
before we know it “ that abused feeling " has 
settled down upon us and hugged us tight in 
its thousand soft and slimy arms. 

Some Students are so fortunate as to have 
the trust and sunshine in their natures that 
enables them to escape this experience. But 
those with a touch of pessimism, even though 
unsuspected, those who did not at the very 
start absolutely purify their motives, have to 
have their little experience with the octopus 
mentioned. Some waken with a start when 
they feel the hideous enfoldment of the crea- 
ture and, summoning all their will, all the 
light and strength of their souls, free them- 
selves speedily. Occasional ones settle down 
with a sigh that "it is my Karma" and do 
not waken until the misery has been a pro- 
longed one. A few seem to want to postpone 
the awakening indefinitely. 

But the change in the natures of those who 
are thus horribly enfolded! "They wear the 
sign of it in every move, every word, every 
act. There are those who can read it. If you 
cannot, it simply means that there are some 
experiences you have not yet had, conquests 
you have not yet made. It shows itself in 
a thousand ways, such as an absorbing inter- 
est in other people's affairs — “ curiosity " 
we usually call it, but curiosity 1s only one of 
the tentacles of the Thing; in a dead-set pessi- 
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mism, however concealed — another tentacle; 
in those little fretful anxieties and demonstra- 
tions which write “ jealousy " — tentacle num- 
ber three; in a tendency to criticise others 
while very complacent about oneself; in a 
tendency, even eagerness, to pick flaws in 
others even to the point of persecution, and 
so on — all tentacles of It, every one. And 
the whole cause is a letting something wind 
itself around the nature that is the opposite 
of trust. We may shout trust and loyalty to 
the skies, day in and day out, but these little 
signs of "that abused feeling" are absolute 
proofs — to those “ who can read the myster- 
ies in the human face" — that trust is not 
there. 

What is to be done? Let us first get down 
to the heart of our motives and settle, once 
for all, the question of 
what we entered the Path 
for, of whether it is to 
be trodden “ for its own 
sake or for the sake of 
our feet that shall tread 
i" Next, let us get 
down into the heart of 
our duties and search 
out our motives for do- 
ing them. It often helps 
to go back to some of 
those precious ancient 
writings that but for H. 
P. Blavatsky would be 
sealed and unknown to 
the West today. One 
need not enumerate 
them, all are so precious, 
so wise, so wonderful, 
and the doors of the 
heart open to let honesty 
walk in when we read MY 
the priceless, simple, yet 
to the world at large, 
veiled words, words 
that could give us the 
very core and essence, 
the very uttermost se- 
cret, of the Raja Yoga 
system of education if 
we could read with full 
understanding. How 
the mind reaches to 
steadiness when an effort 
is made to follow the 
laws there laid down — 
the laws enjoining sympathy for others, dis- 
passion, disinterestedness, benevolence, tender- 
ness and true concentration. 

But this will-not do it alone, nor will works, 
nor faith. It takes will-power. We must 
make an effort, and we shall never have the 
wit to do it, nor the courage either, until we 
face ourselves squarely and flatly repudiate 
the dishonesty in our own hearts. For dis- 
honesty is there in the case of everyone who 
permits periodical visitations of this octopus, 
or “ that injured feeling,” which when chronic, 
as it is certain to become if allowed to remain, 
means that we are in its clutch right along. 

Dishonesty? Yes — we are dishonest when 
we preach “ Karma” and then practise a per- 
ennial whine. Supposing we cannot see the 
reasons for so-called unpleasant things. We 
are equally blind as to the causes of what we 
call pleasant (which word very often stands 
for what will feed our self-esteem or our am- 
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bition, by the way). Yet the latter calls forth 
no complaint and usually, alas! no gratitude. 
Must we have proof that the Law is just? 
We need not travel backward through the 
mazes of ten incarnations to find it. Let us 
weigh and observe with care, with reverent, 
loving discrimination, with earnestness and 
tenderness and trust, the events of but one day 
in our own or our fellow-workers lives — 
we shall have all the proofs we will ever need 
of the Divine Justice of the Law, of an actual 
abiding, regnant Presence, moving among us 
to guide, protect and save. 

What is this thing that makes us rebel- 
lious, discontented, critical, jealous, fretful, 
“abused "? Trace it to its source. There it 
is at last — some desire that but for the very 
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be capable of.gratitude, ready for joy, and 
worthy of an atmosphere of peace. STUDENT 


Jottings and Doings 
(From a Student’s Note Book) 

Mrs. ELIZABETH Соормом, whose husband 
was for nine years United States consul at 
Shanghai, China, is now working actively 
among the poor on the East Side of New 
York City. Her observations anent missionary 
work in China are of special interest because 
she was so many years on the ground, having 
gone there in full sympathy with it. She says: 


After nine years of observation of missionary 
work in China, I am convinced that I can do more 
good among the poor of New York than I could in 
China. I cannot give you a very good opinion of 


things we rebel so against would probably the American missionary workers in China. Of 
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drag us to perdition. What evidence can we 
find that the very circumstances that so con- 
spire to make us think we are “abused " are 
not divinest, tenderest of safeguards thrown 
about us in sheer mercy by the Law? None 
of us can know what seeds of cruelty, love of 
power, egotism, vanity, indolence, sensuality 
or treachery may be lying dormant at the 
base of our natures ready to sprout and grow 
at the first sign of favoring conditions. God 
pity us if we think we do. And how plain 
all this is in higher moments, those rare times 
when we can rise to the point of daring to 
look ourselves in the face, of daring to admit 
to our own souls that we are not perfect, nor 
even, perhaps, very near it. That is what lets 
the light in, and trust in, and honesty in, and 
when these stand back of the will “that in- 
jured feeling” will have to go, tentacles and 
all. When we have finally pitched even its 
ghastly memory out of the window we will 


course, there are some who are doing good work, 
but as a rule they are a little, narrow-minded lot, 
and I do not blame the Chinese for often looking 
down upon them. Their ideas of Christianity would 
never be accepted by our people and it is little 
wonder to those who observe their methods from 
close range that they make no greater headway than 
they do among a people so advanced in religious 
thought as the Chinese are. 


St. PETERSBURG, June 22.—Czar Nicholas today 
promulgated one of the most sweeping measures 
ever issued in Russia, by which all women students 
are ordered expelled from Russian universities. 

The order affects 2200 women, many of whom 
are nearing graduation, and the bitterness is wide- 
spread. 

The Czar issued instructions to Minister von 
Kauffman, chief of the bureau of public instruc- 
tion. These orders set forth that henceforth no 
women shall be admitted to any university. 

It is announced that the action is the result of 
activity on the part of women students in revolu- 
tionary movements.—Los Angeles Examiner 
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Râja Yoga in Santiago de Cuba 
HE following press notices, translated 
from Cuban journals, show how the ap- 
preciation of Katherine Tingley's work 
for Cuba is growing in Santiago de Cuba. 
STUDENT 


AccorDING to announcement for last night and in 
spite of the bad weather, the reception was held at 
the Rája Yoga Academy. The program was as 


follows: 
March Zimmerman 
ORCHESTRA 
Class Work by the Tots 
Waltz “ Barcarolle " 
ВАјл Yoca GLEE CLUB 
Violin Solo “ Berceuse ” Ehrhardt 
ENRIQUE COLUMBIE 
Piano Duet Streabbog 
ANGELITA PLANOS AND JosEFA ROVIRA 
Piano Duet D. Aubel 


EMrLjA Moya AND ANGELITA PLANOS 
“Good Morning” Spaulding 
GENERAL CHORUS 

Class Work by Little Boys 

Military Drills 

INTERMISSION 

“The Awakening of the Flowers” 

Maypole Dance 

Tableau 


All parts of the program were received with 
great applause by the very large audience present. 
We congratulate the directors of the school who 
have won such a noble standing for its name.— 
La Prensa, June 5, 1908 


Last night the Raja Yoga Academy gave a con- 
cert at the close of the school year. It was attended 
by a large number of people and was highly suc- 
cessful. Е 

For Thursday evening is announced another child- 
ren's fiesta to be given as a reception to some dis- 
tinguished English guests who desire to learn some- 
thing of the attainments of the children of Cuba. 
—El Oriental, June 2, 1908 


THE pupils, both of the Raja Yoga Academy and 
the Free School, gave a special fiesta in honor of 
some distinguished guests who came from London 
purposely to learn something of Cuba and the Cuban 
people. Mr. Ralegh Phillpotts is a lawyer in the 
great metropolis. He is accompanied by his wife. 
The Directress of the Academy, a friend of these 
distinguished guests, wished to present to them the 
Cuban people in the persons of the children of the 
school, in order that by thus seeing a number of 
them they might judge of the rest. 

The children who took part called forth repeated 
applause, and once more demonstrated the efficiency 
of the system of teaching in the institution. and 
the vivacity and natural intelligence of the Cuban 
child. 

We do not know what will be the impression of 
Cuba and the Cubans which Mr. Phillpotts will 
communicate to his friend, Lord Lucas, but we ven- 
ture to affirm that the children whom he saw, as 
representatives of the best, have demonstrated to 
him that Cuba, with all her defects, has a brilliant 
future before her because of such children. 

The military drills and exercises are a real pleas- 
ure to the children who are educated by the Raja 
Yoga system. If all the public schools of Cuba 
would educate in the same manner, within a few 
years we should have a generation of men and wo- 


Song 


* San Juan" 
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IN LOMALAND, 


men who would make it impossible for us to envy 
any other country in the world.—E/ Oriental, June 
8, 1908. 


Тне inclemency of the weather did not prove ап 
obstacle to the Raja Yoga Academy last night in 
giving a delightful reception to Mr. and Mrs. Ra- 
legh Phillpotts. The well arranged program was 
rendered with charming taste, in all its details. 
The music was exceptionally good, and all the ex- 
ercises were executed with the highest degree of 
ability and dexterity. 

Raja Yoga is indefatigable in its great work of 
instructing the Cuban youth.—La Independencia, 
June 5, 1908. 


At the Raja Yoga Academy, the work of which 
is carried on with such brilliant success in tliis city, 
there was held last night a grand reception at which 
were present many of the most distinguished society 
families of Santiago, to meet Mr. and Mrs. Ralegh 
Phillpotts who came from London to visit the Di- 
rectress of the Academy, Miss Herbert. 

The boys of the Free School connected with the 
Academy carefully gave a select program, notably 
speeches upon subjects suggested to them, music, 
and military drills, in addition to that rendered 
by the Academy pupils — which included musical 
numbers on the piano and other instruments and 
by the orchestra, tableaux and drills; all -demon- 


CALIFORNIA 


strating what excellent instruction the children re- 
ceive from their teachers. 

The distinguished guests were highly entertained. 
The large assembly was afterwards served with 
ices, coffee and cake. 

In reiterating our cordial welcome to Mr. and 
Mrs. Phillpotts, we take pleasure also in congratu- 
lating the teachers of the Ràja Yoga Institute on 
the new triumph won by them.—E! Cubano Libre, 
June 5, 1908. 


Raja Yoga for Cubans in Lomaland 
HE cut on this page pictures well what 
Raja Yoga in Lomaland has been doing 
for the large group of Cuban boys and 
girls who have been pupils at the Raja Yoga 
Academy at Point Loma for several years. 
Standing amid wreaths and garlands, beside 
the flag of their country which they have here 
been learning to serve with the Higher Patri- 
otism, and the harp which symbolizes the 
world of music opened to every one of them 
by the training they have had, they present the 
promise of a glorious future for Cuba. The 
coming years will prove that Raja Yoga has 
awakened in their young hearts the desire to 
serve nobly and help to uplift humanity. С. 
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THE SECRET DOCTRINE 


THE 


Synthesis of Science, Religion, and Philosophy 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 
2 Vols., Royal 8vo., about 1500 pages; cloth. | 
(Index of 30 Pages as in First Edition) 


NEW POINT LOMA EDITION 
To be reprinted from the original edition of 1888, as published by Н. Р. Blavatsky 


Vol. I treats of Cosmogenesis 
Vol. II treats of Anthropogenesis 
THE SECRET DOCTRINE is the author’s second great work, in 

which her profound spiritual knowledge and great attainments are stamped on 
To be without this colossal monument of learning is а loss to 
In this work, the 
SECRET DOCTRINE OF THE AGES 

IS THROWN OPEN TO ALL 


every page. 
any one, no matter what his aim in life. 


Postage prepaid 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., Point Loma, Cal. 


The Key to Theosophy 
Ethics, Science and Philosophy of Theosophy 


THE KEY is a remarkable Compendium of Theosophical teaching. 
The incessant call for this work has exhausted the earlier editions. 


Cloth, 400 pages, Postage prepaid 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Point Loma, California, U. S. A. 


Order from 


ECHOES FROM THE ORIENT 
A NEW POINT LOMA EDITION 


ORDER FROM THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


ISIS UNVEILED. 


A MASTER-KEY TO THE 


| 


#то.оо | Postage prepaid 


by Н. P. BLAVATSKY 


CLOTH 


| Mysteries of Ancient and Modern Science 


and Theology 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 


2 Vols. Royal 8vo., about 1400 pages, indexed; cloth. 


With portrait of the Author 


NEW POINT LOMA EDITION, 
by Н. T. Edge, B.A. ( Cantab.) an old student under Н. P. Blavatsky and now 
a member of the Staff of Professors at Point Loma, California. 

Vol. I treats of Ancient алд Modern Science 
Vol. II treats of Ancient and Modern Religion 


"The reprint of this invaluable work is in answer to a constant demand, which shows 
that the book is a/ive and is needed by the liberated spirit of the age. 


PAPER - 


WITH A PREFACE 


47.00 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., Point Loma, Cal. 


A Clear exposition in the form of 
Question and Answer of the 


Exhaustively Indexed. With a Copious 
Glossary of General Theosophical Terms 


It is the book of books for beginners and higher students 
NEW POINT LOMA EDITION NOW READY 


EDEN 77 


A. broad Outline of Theosophical Doctrine by 
WILLIAM a JUDGE [Occultus] 


5o CENTS 
25 CENTS 


NIGHTMARE TALES 


BY 
Н. P. BLAVATSKY 
NEWLY ILLUSTRATED BY R. MACHELL 
POINT LOMA EDITION | 


A collection of the weirdest tales ever written down by 
any mortal. They contain paragraphs of the 
profoundest mystical philosophy 
Cloth  - - 
Paper - - - - - 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


AN EPITOME OF 


60 cents 
35 cents 


THEOSOPHICAL TEACHINGS | 


BY 
WILLIAM Q. JUDGE 


An admirable and succinct exposition of Theosophical 
Doctrines adapted for Inquirers 


A PAMPHLET OF FORTY PAGES 


Price - - - - I5 Cents 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


THE 


LOTUS SONG BOOK 


Containing fifty original songs with copyrighted Music 
A New Point Loma Edition 
Price - - - - - 50Cents 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma. Cal. 


THEOSOPHICAL 


ELEMENTARY HANDBOOKS FOR STUDENTS : 
Price each, cloth bound, (1бто.) - - =- - 35c; 


NOW READY: 
No. 1. €lementary Cbeosopby 
No. 2. Che Seven Principles of Man 
No. з. Катта 
No. 4. Reincarnation 
No. 5. Man After Death 
No. 6. K&maloha and Devacban 
No. 8. The Doctrine of Cycles 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


10. The Hstral Light 

11. Deycbometry, Clairvoyance, and 
Thought Transference 

12. The Angel and the Demon (2 vols. 35е each) 

No. 13. The flame and the Clay 

No. 14. On God and Prayer 

No. 15. Theosophy: The Mother of Religions 


9. Psyehism, Ghostology © the Astral Plane | 


No. 16. from Crypt to Dronaos 

An Essay on the Rise and Fall of Dogma 
No. 17. €artb 

Its Parentage; its Rounds and its Races 


No. 18. Sons of the Firemist 
A Study of Man 


: IN PREPARATION 


No. 7. Teachers and Their Disciples 
ORDER FROM THE | 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 
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THE PITH AND MARROW OF 
SOME SACRED WRITINGS 


New Century Series 


SCRIPT NO. 8 
CONTENTS 


(1) THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


| A Few Notes upon the Singular Resemblance between the Life-Histories 


of the different World-Saviors; and an Outline of the Theo- 
sophical Interpretation of the " Solar Myth" 
(2) CANT ABOUT THE CLASSICS 
Price - - 0c - - 25 cents 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


International Headquarters UNIVERSAL BROTHER. 
HOOD and THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
POINT LOMA, California 


Meteorological Table for the week ending 
July the Sth, 1908 


Total number of hours sunshine recorded during June 173. 
Possible sunshine, 428. Percentage, 40. Average num- 
ber of hours per day, 5.77 (decimal notation). Ob- 
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THE Rev. Dr. W. J. Dawson, 
a well-known and popular 
English churchman, having 
recently visited nearly every 
part of the United States, 
being asked by a reporter concerning the 
vitality of Christianity here, said: 


Christianity’s 
Mistake 


There is, I am sorry to say, a tremendous ebb in 

church-going. . The great bulk of the people 
do not trouble about the churches at all. 
If you put in a Sunday morning at an average 
church in Boston or New York, you would be pain- 
fully struck by the evidences that the church has 
lost its hold of the people. ... It seems to me 
it is just this— that the church is itself out of 
heart, it is apathetic, it is unimaginative, it does 
not seem to have energy either to think or to act, 
and it does not see either the exigencies or the 
opportunities of the situation. 


Professor Foster, of the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago, recently wrote: 


In my opinion, Christianity is in the most grievous 
crisis of its history. . . It is the dying of the 
old faith which Christianity is witnessing. 


The activity of the churches 


The Activity and their apparent prosperity, 
of Impending according to him, are only 
Dissolution throes which precede dissolu- 


tion. 
These quotations represent the general opin- 


ion of those whose knowledge qualifies them . 


to speak. And, if Christians, they must hold 
that the age is morally deteriorating. For if 
it is morally advancing whilst Christianity is 
losing its hold, it follows that Christianity is 
unnecessary and could not, therefore, have 
had a divine origin. 

So it is deteriorating. 
of Christianity? Then Christianity showed it- 
self incompetent to keep its hold, was an im- 
perfect prescription, and again, therefore, not 
divine. If the other way round, Christianity 
showed its incompetence and .non-divinity in 
failing to prevent the. deterioration which led 
to its own loss of hold. 

Christianity, then, in its present form, ap- 
pears to be self-admittedly a failure. Would 
it not be well for its believers to face the 
demonstration of facts and make some inquir- 
ies? It has had sixty generations in which 

to train men’s minds; and 

If Present-Day the minds so trained have 

Christianity is А . . 

Divine, Why decided to reject it. To urge 

So Inadequate ? that it has been supplanted by 

false and materialistic teach- 

ings is useless. Why was it so weak as to 
be supplantable? _ . 

The religious streams which converged to 
the point of origin of Christianity, taught, one 
and all, in various terminologies, that the soul 


Is this due to loss 


in man was of a higher and diviner nature 
than his lower reasoning mind; that it was 
capable of uniting itself with, and knowing, 
Deity; and that in so doing it passed from 
merely elevated and aspiring feeling into act- 
ual knowledge. Christianity later on, took 
great care to cut itself off from all these 
streams, to disavow any connexion with them, 
and to make its teaching as different as 
possible. This it could do, and did, in the 
most effective manner, by dropping the soul 
without dropping the name of it; by teaching ' 
of it, not as a divine ray whose natural home 
and origin was the divine world, and whose 
natural function was knowledge concerning 

that on which men have since 


Speculation һа to speculate or grope for 
and Belief з hendi faith 
in Place of I” üncomprehending faith, 
Knowledge but as some undefined thing 


which itself needed help and 
salvation; in a word, by teaching away man's 
divinity and dignity. 

But the real teaching would not die so 
easily. For nearly six hundred years it kept 
cropping up in the various forms of Gnosti- 
cism and Neo-Platonism — only to be steadily 
suppressed and voted heresy. Man should not 
be, must not be, is not, innately divine; he 
must not, cannot, have knowledge, power of 
self-redemption through his own soul. 

And so at last, by dint of time — forty, 
fifty generations — mind took the mold re- 
quired and ceased to recognize soul as a ver- 
itable power and potentially redeeming light. 
It closed itself in — which meant materialism. 
The Soul did not atrophy; that which atro- 
phied was the channel from soul to mind. 

Theosophy teaches, and will in due course 
prove, that that part of Jesus' teachings which 
dealt with the soul as a knowing power, a 

very part of Deity, was de- 


Emencipeting  liberately suppressed — along 
Teachings with much else that would 
Suppressed have left him standing where 


he intended to stand, i.e., in 
the line of, one of, the world's endless series 
of spiritual teachers. For religion is a golden 
cord which has been in the world and has 
never broken since the beginning of ages. 
Each time that religion begins to fail, each 
time that men begin to let this cord drop into 
the mire, a Teacher has picked it up, restored 
it to men's view, shown them once more that 
it is their guide to real life and joy. It does 
not drop, never has dropped, because men lose 
interest in it, but because thev are designedlv 
misled and deceived. Spiritual ambition is and 
always has been the enemy of Religion. There 
have always been those who tried to hide 
from man his own powers because they want- 
ed the throne in his heart that belongs onlv to 
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his soul and its source. The origination of 
Christianity was their opportunity, and they 
used it. The present teachers of Christianity 
sre under the same curse as their hearers. 
They too have been, through 


the ages of teaching, teach- The Soul's 
ing stamped by hereditary Keys Lost 
transmission, deprived of true — or Stolen 


and effective knowledge of 

their own souls. They have no tongues of 
fire. Christianity has now no teaching to of- 
fer, because it threw the teaching overboard 
as soon as its journey down the centuries be- 
gan. And so Theosophy has come to restore 
to Christianity what it has lost, the message to 
man that he can know what and as the gods 
know, that if he will awake himself -to the 
presence of his own soul he can indeed be- 
come a god. “Know ye not that ye are 
gods ...?” STUDENT 


The Science of History 
ISTORY was a curious record less than 
a century ago. History is a curious 
record now. Stretched on the theolo- 
gical Procrustes’ bed of an absurd creation 
theory, it has even now scarcely begun 
to stir its stiffened limbs and take its rightful 
place among the sciences. But like other sci- 
ences which seemed definitely fossilized, his- 
tory found new and unexpected life infused 
into it by systems of investigation which had 
lain idle in the rubbish heap among the other 
unrecognized keystones of the structure of hu- 
man experience. The higher criticism played 
with a dazzling searchlight on dogmatic form- 
ulae and the literal acceptance of foreign ideas 
done into unfamiliar words. The probe of 
comparative philology began to suggest dis- 
quieting doubts of ironbound ecclesiastical in- 
fallibility and want of elasticity. Archaeolo- 
gical research began to reveal a long list of 
anticipated "modern" ideas which threatens to 
leave us very little credit for originality and 
progress outside the negative honor of restor- 
ing the grandeur of former times, great as our 
- achievements may be оп the utilitarian plane. 
Geological evidences began to demand atten- 
tion as legitimate proofs of the necessity for 
the measurement of the eartli's age by millions 
of years instead of a few thousands. Grad- 
ually the way was prepared for the astound- 
ing revelation that there are living organiza- 
tions possessing actual records of the world's 
history for untold ages. Gathering the threads 
together, adjusting, enlarging, suggesting, col- 
lating, and bridging the gaps, H. P. Blavatsky 
found the world scarcely prepared for even 
this preliminary work. Even now the time 
has not come to make public more than the 
few generalities that will be of value in the 
present transition age. It is humiliating, with- 
out doubt, to feel that our civilization in the 
west can by anyone be regarded as not suffi- 
ciently far advanced to be trusted with much 
more knowledge than we have or think we 
have, and one is naturally inclined to deride 
the possibility of such an immense store of 
knowledge being in anyone's possession — but 
it is not for such that these records of past 
history, human, scientific, philosophical, have 
been preserved. "The church deriding Galileo 


and condemning his philosophy is all that is" 


needed to show the futility of trying to give 
knowledge to people who are ignorant enough 
to “know it all,” and to set limits to it. 


. À moment's unbiased thought will show that 

if in the light of such a picture any person or 
body possessing knowledge beyond the ordin- 
ary were to attempt to spread such know- 
ledge he is rashly venturing where he is not 
wanted and his knowledge is deficient of com- 
mon discretion, unless he has so vast a pur- 
pose and so unselfish a character that he is 
willing to be crucified for the sake of helping 
the few earnest seekers along the path of hu- 
man progress. This alone gives ample reason 
for the strange fact that secret bodies of wor- 
thy men have of recent years been found to 
have a very real existence and a very real 
purpose and a very real knowledge. Free- 
masons, Rosicrucians, Alchemists, Druses, 
Druids, Medicine men, Maori chiefs, Kabal- 
ists, some Shintoists, some Buddhists, Sufis, 
and many, many others are slowly coming to 
be recognized as not mere visionaries but all 
representatives of a body of knowledge which 
may be called the larger history of mankind. 
True, some have it so crystallized that it needs 
much digesting and distilling and refining to 
make it once more a living power in the life 
of humanity — but the main fact is that it is 
there, and among a sufficient quorum is pure 
and active and vigorous, immune from all 
tampering with its ancient landmarks. If there 
are visionaries among these bodies, if there 
are some unworthy among their ranks, if there 
are some who themselves least’ suspect what 
the grand mission of their order may be, that 
is their misfortune; and yet possibly they 
may help more than they are aware by form- 
ing an outer shell to protect the real workers 
in their center, by distracting hostile attention, 
and in other ways. 


Link by link the chain of history is being 
forged anew, and when the world has the pic- 
ture complete, who can doubt that history will 
be identified with that vast body of knowledge 
which various in its aspects, in its totality is the 
Theosophy that shall lead men consciously to 
realize that the purpose of humanity is one, 
though it may have facets innumerable. With 
all history spread out in due proportion before 
him, surely it is not too much to expect that the 
divine purpose will in part be revealed to the 
seeker for truth. And also it will doubtless ap- 
pear why some have ever tried to dwarf, to dis- 
tort, and deny, while those who held the keys 
waited in silence, lest they should furnish one 
more weapon for the enemies of human pro- 
gress by revealing secrets which the moral sta- 
bility of the race was not sufficiently strong 
to insure against misuse. It is among thoughts 
such as these that we find the answer to the 
wondering question: “ Why should geogra- 
phy, history, chemistry, mathematics and such 
every-day sciences have been in times of old 
strictly preserved in the secrecy of the tem- 
ples, unless the schools of antiquity were mere- 
ly bodies of selfish seekers after the power of 
knowledge? " 

The subject is vast in its scope, and deep 
as they are, Isis Unveiled and The Secret Doc- 
trine have but pointed out the landmarks. То 
one interested in the subject it is interesting to 
read these works at intervals of several years 
and to compare notes with the changing and 
growing theories and discoveries of modern 
authorities. Students of these works cannot 
but realize that those who point out the land- 
marks can also show the way, and they do! M. 


The Awakening of Asia 

HE Western peoples, says a contempor- 

ary, will soon be obliged to change their 

ideas of the Eastern world; for where- 
as they have been long accustomed to regard 
it as a land plunged in eternal sleep and indif- 
ference, late events show that it has not lost 
the power to awake and rub its eyes. One 
rarely sees a telegram from any part of it that 
does not tell of some upheaval. There is the 
rise of Japan, the stirring of China, unrest itx 
India. In Indo-China the French officials are 
haunted by the possibility of a vast popular 
insurrection. In Afghanistan the warlike clans 
seem meditating a descent upon the fertile 
plains below them. One motive for the rapid 
completion of the Russian railways to the East 
is believed to be the fear that the Khanates 
are hoping to get rid of the Russian control. 
In Persia the people are filled with the West- 
ern desire for representative government. In 
Turkey the martial caste is protesting against 
tyranny military and sacerdotal. 

What, is asked, has thrown so many and 
such quiescent peoples into an inexplicable fe- 
ver of agitation? “It is as inexplicable as the 
sudden movement against polygamy which is 
said to be affecting the entire female world of 
Islàm." An Anglo-Indian official was startled 
to find that in Kashmir and in the huge valley 
of the Brahmaputra every Japanese victory 
was welcomed by an illumination. 

The same kind of thing has happened be- 
fore in history. Sleep does not mean death, 
nor long quiescence eternal rest. Recently 
several important epochs in the natural chron- 
ological cycles have been reached. One was 
the closing of the first 5000 years of the Hin- 
dà Kali Y uga or Black Age, which took place, 
according to their reckoning, in 1897; and 
there are other cycles which turned about the 
same time.. Since then this universal upheav- 
al in the East has been growing more and 
more marked. Clearly the world has begun 
a new epoch, a new day; we see the signs of 
reviving activity everywhere. Old ideas seem 
as things of yesterday, and new ideas are 
springing up in their place. The change is as 
yet only in its incipient stage; what will hap- 
pen when it acquires momentum? We have 
also had a few minor cataclysms and doubt- 
less more may be expected; for such cyclic 
changes are always accompanied by corres- 
ponding readjustment in the physical earth. 

Many cranks, scenting these changes, try to 
reduce them all to terms of the Biblical Book 
of Daniel, or some other interpretation. But 
they are merely regularly recurring events in 
the world's history. The world has often thus 
“come to an end” before. | 

We cannot trace by external observation 
the causes of such a general upheaval of the 
human mind; for the causes are interior. 
There is an outpouring of the “ Spirit," not 
by special favor of Jehovah, or any other spe- 
cial deity, but merely as part of the natural 
lifeof that great being Humanity, whose life- 
time is on so much larger a scale than that of 
the units composing it. Humanity wakes and 
sleeps, has its summers and winters. 

The expansion of human nature, due to this 
influx of the Spirit from within, is seen in the 
impulse towards broad and lofty ideals of fra- 
ternity, freedom, and knowledge. Life is 
quickened and the forces, alike of evil and 
good, are gathering to a head. STUDENT 
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м Some Views on XXth Century Problems м 
Vocal Melody tentionally in order to get the effect of silence. ing, utterly wearied out, he has solved his 


CONTEMPORARY has been asking 
its readers to give the lines of poetry 
that to them appear most musical, and 

a large number of quotations have resulted. 
A few contributors have speculated a little 
upon the cause of the melody, but they gener- 
ally regard it as mysterious and unfathomable. 

Is it so? There may be a mysterious ele- 
ment, but this lies altogether further back. 
The cause of the melody does not seem at all 
insoluble. 

In the first place one must rule out lines 
which though of fine and perhaps extremely 
poetic sentiment, are not melodious. In an- 
other journal, conducting a similar discussion, 
a priest offers as fine lines: 

He breaks the power of cancelled sin 

And sets the prisoner free. 


Clearly, it was the doctrinal sentiment that 
was obtaining his approval. 

Then again, there are lines which, though 
not really melodious, or only partly so, derive 
their seeming melody from their containment 
of words that are full of richly poetic associa- 
tion, heavy with clouds of half-defined mean- 
ing, words like the rooms of an old and 
haunted house. These lines of Keats’ have 
much of this apparent melody and also some 
real: i 

Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn. 


As well as the haunted words and the actual 
melody, these lines as a whole raise up strange 
dreamy pictures, reminiscences ef old romance, 
and formless memories whose source we can- 
not find. But neither the first nor the last 
of the three elements will help in the stricter 
search. 

Here are some lines of Tennyson’s in which 
pure and unbroken melody takes first place: 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees. 


and: 
The mellow ousel fluted in the elm. 


Does not the melody consist, first in the 
Jong slow open vowels, and second, in the use 
of fluid consonants, consonants which are half 
vowels in that they permit the voice to go on 
unbroken? L, m, s, f, and v, with one or two 
others do not break the tone. 

Our reading of poetry is vocal; it is either 
actually so, or we hear in imagined reproduc- 
tion our own or some other voice. Well 
then, the long vowels and the gliding conson- 
ants give the voice the chance of the expres- 
sion of long unbroken strands of feeling; and 
jn that, it would seem, lies the melody. In 
verse broken by sharp consonants which for 
a moment utterly stop the vowel tone, the 
expression of the flow of feeling is broken — 
which means that the feeling itself is broken, 
jarred to pieces. But even then the verse may 
be melodious, in degree, if the feeling belong- 
ing to it is very simple, elemental, and such 
as would naturally find expression in short 
bursts. 

Some verses bring the voice to a pause in- 


But it is a full silence, which the imagination 
bridges with continued sound. The melody 
is broken and it is not. Such a pause occurs 
at the end of the first of these two lines: 


For old unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 


Between the first and second lines is a space 
which the mind will fill with formless thought 
and unheard tone, making its own melody. 

The real secret of the melody, then, is in 
the soul of the reader, and this melody of 
consciousness, of feeling, will find its way into 
the lines if they permit. Lines which permit, 
and are rhythmical, are melodious. And their 
permission lies in their unbroken sound flow. 
A very fine and cultured reader may some- 
times make unmelodious lines melodious by 
prolonging the boxed-up vowels and smooth- 
ing away the angular consonants. STUDENT 


The Army of Suicides 
A POPULAR contemporary publishes the 
recent suicide list for this country and 
for Europe. As regards ourselves, 
there are now about eleven times as many 
persons per million who take their own lives 
as in 1881. The rate was 12 per million in 
the earlier year; 126 per million in 1907. If 
this rate of increase persists — and why 
should it not? — during the next five years 
about as many will thus perish as during the 
five years of our civil war. In Europe the 
increase is also very marked, amounting now 
to about 70,000 a year, perhaps the deathrate 
of a year of a great war. 


Discussions of the causes of suicide usually- 


reach nowhere. It does not help us to know 
that they are more frequent in June or on 
Monday or on fine days, or that the favorite 
method is this or that. Monday occurs no 
more often south of the sixtieth parallel of 
latitude than north of it, and suicide does. 
The real cause can usually be found by the 
average reader in himself. What will he do 
when he has read the article with its figures? 
Read the next one! Neither his imagination 
nor his heart has been touched by that silent, 
suffering army of unfortunates despairingly 
leaping into the dark gulf. There was never 
a suicide in kis family, thank God! 

But part of his indifference is of a little 
nobler hue. Не really knows not what to 
be at in, the matter, and in self-defense shuts 
it out of his thought. 

In another of the magazines there is a short 
story differing from most short stories in be- 
ing worth reading. It is of an over-worked, 
underpaid doctor living in the densest part of 


.a great city. His patients, mostly gratuitous, 
have learned to look to him.not only as their 


doctor but as their ever ready friend and help- 
er and adviser. А chance suddenly offers 
itself to him for removal to the country, to 
fields, flowers, streams, lighter work, congenial 
society. As he is thinking it all over, he is 
called to the bedside of a poor woman and has 
to stay all night fighting death. But by the 
time he returns home in.the silent early morn- 


problem. His duty is with the people whom 
he can help, whose difficulties he can lighten 
a little. He decides to pay his life into the 
common life instead of holding it back for 
his own. 

Suicides are increasing because there are 
fewer and fewer who even think of paving 
their lives in for and to the general life. The 
atmosphere is getting ever colder, wrapping 
the lonely and despairing ever closer into 
their loneliness and despair. Every purely 
selfish or self-limited thought and deed makes 
it colder. It is probably nowise too much to 
say that every unselfish thought and deed, 
winging its unseen way, stops a suicide some- 
where from his leap to the gulf. STUDENT 


Born Hypnotized 

DOCTOR writes to one of the medical 

journals lamenting the persistence of the 

popular belief in birthmarks, in the for- 
mative power of the mother's imagination upon 
the child. “ We even find,” he says with tears 
that one can hear falling on the paper, "that 
this superstition has not been thoroughly out- 
grown by the profession itself." Loftily dis- 
daining all the facts known to all peoples in 
all times, he argues: 

Are such stigmata even possible in the absence 
of a nerve connexion? But (italicised) there is no 
intercommunion whatever between the nervous 
systems of the mother and the child. 


How does he know? The microscope has 
not yet shown any; but the microscope is only 
just beginning. to suspect that there is a ner- 
vous system in plants. And to argue à Priori 
and in defiance of countless facts, that imagin- 
ation cannot make the transit because there 
is no nerve to run by, is no better than to 
maintain that a magnet cannot affect a poised 
needle ten feet away because there is no wire 
connexion. 

But the other pole of belief is as mischiev- 
ous as this. Says a mother, writing to a 
health paper: 

I determined that my children should all be musi- 
cians. They have all answered to my will and took 
to musical instruments like young ducks to water. 


Born hypnotized! and no more musicians for 
that than a dog is a man because he is taught 
to stand on his hind legs. The natural forma- 
tive work of their own souls has been inter- 
fered with, and that must be done slowly and 
imperfectly in post-natal years which might 
have been done swiftly and easily in pre-natal 
months. 

But it does not follow, because the mother 
may not ignorantly interfere, that she may 
do nothing. Her task is to provide the atmos- 
phere in which the soul of the child may 
work at its best. If she will keep her own 
life and thought clear and sweet and sunny, 
her own feeling free from moods and whims; 
and will hold the thought of her child as a 
soul whose earlier years are to be in her charge 
as a sacred trust — she will be serving it and 
humanity. Give it this atmosphere and she 
may trust it to find its own best path. STUDENT 
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THE SACRED BO TREE, ANURADHAPURA, CEYLON 


Sacred Bo Tree, Anur&ádhapura 
HIS tree (Ficus religiosa) is said to be the 
oldest historical tree in the world; according 
to the Mahávansa (literally, * Genealogy of 
the Great"), the ancient chronicle of the Sinhalese 
nation, it was planted in the month of December, 
308 в. с., on the spot where it stands to this day. 

The royal missionary Maha Mahinda Thera, 
son of the great Indian Emperor A$oka, had con- 
verted the King (Devanampiya Tissa) and the people 
of Anurádhapura to the tenets of pure Buddhism. 
Princess Anula, the consort of the sub-King Маһа- 
nága, and hundreds of her fellow-countrywomen 
wished to take vows and enter upon a life of self- 
devotion. But Mahinda declared that although he 
had been the instrument for their conversion, only 
a woman could initiate them as novices, and for 
this purpose sent for his sister Sanghamitta, prioress 
of a Buddhist nunnery at Pátaliputra, in India. In 
Tesponse to this call, the royal priestess came to 
Ceylon, bringing with her, as a gift from the 
Emperor ASoka, a branch of the sacred tree in the 
shade of which Gautama S'ákyamuni attained to 
Buddhahood. 

From this branch grew the very tree which still 
flourishes at Anurádhapura, and the history of 
which, says S. M. Burrows in The Buried Cities 
of Ceylon, “has been handed down in a continuous 
series of authentic chronicles fi. e., the Mahávansa]. 


It was carefully tended, enriched with stone-carvings 
and terraces, and honored with magnificent cere- 
monies, by successive dynasties; and was spared 
amid the havoc of invasions, owing its immunity 
either to divine protection, to superstitious rever- 
ence, or to its intrinsic worthlessness to a plunderer. 
It was visited by the Chinese traveler, Fa Hian, 
in the Fifth century A.D., and was endowed with 
lands by Raja Sinha, the: despot of Kandy, so late 
as A.D. 1739. . . . The leaves which fall from 
the Sacred Tree are highly esteemed as relics by 
the thousands of pilgrims who visit it during the 
full moons of June and July." 

The following quotation from the Mahávansa in- 
dicates the ven ration in which a devout Buddhist 
holds the tree: 

“This Bo-tree, monarch of the forest, endowed 
with many miraculous powers, has stood for ages, 
in the delightful Mahamegha Garden in Lanka [i. e. 
Ceylon], promoting the spiritual welfare of the in- 
habitants and the propagation of the true religion." 

STUDENT 


Was Eve а Negress? 

NE reads in a newspaper that a learned and 
reverend lecturer, described as the “ ecclesi- 
astical envoy to King Menelik of Abyssinia,” 

says that Eve was a negress, and that Moses, 
Solomon, and Homer, were all negroes. When 


Moses in Exodus iv, 6, puts his hand into his 
bosom and draws it forth white as snow, the impli- 
cation is obvious that his hand was originally black! 
But the ordinary version of Scripture says “ lep- 
rous as snow,” not “white as snow.” 

Some time ago the CENTURY PatH (vol. x, no. 52) 
noticed a theory concerning the predominance of 
dark races at a certain time in the past, in which 
the author sought to make out that the civilization 
of other races had been derived from them. Often 
somebody gets hold of a few facts and proceeds to 
build a theory on them as if there were no other 
facts. We might just as easily create a yellow, 
brown, or red theory of humanity. It is essential 
to study widely before proceeding to inference. 

STUDENT 


* Evolution” of the Greek Temple 
N archaeological note informs us that a certain 
theorist traces the origin of the Greek temple 
from a primitive house, raised on piles, such 
as is common in the Celebes. The peripteros repre- 
sents the outer row of piles, while the naos is 
formed by enclosing the inner row. The original 
dwelling has shrunk to the merely ornamenta] pedi- 
ment and entablature. The triglyphs occupy the 
place of windows. 
This is an instance where the desire to trace evo- 
lution from primitive types becomes a craze. T. 
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м The Trend gf Twentieth Century Science м 


Animal and Plant Life 

A GERMAN biologist, Dr. Ludwig Rein- 
hardt, has been pointing out the essen- 
tial artificiality of the line which is 

currently taught to lie between animal and 

vegetable life. His article has, moreover, one 

or two implications which he either does not 

see or does not dwell upon. 

It is a long time since the line has been 
thought absolute. Now we may say that it 
does not exist, or that all plants, and possibly 
all animals lie on both sides of it. Some 
organisms are so equally on both sides that 
we cannot assign them to either class. 

The essential power of a plant is to take 
carbonic oxide from the air, split it by means 
of the energy which it gets from sunlight, 
return the oxygen of it to the air for animal 
use, and keep the carbon for the building of 
its own tissues. There is free nitrogen in the 
air, but this immense store the plant cannot 
touch. It must get its nitrogen from the soil, 
from nitrogenous compounds therein. 

The animal can neither get its carbon nor 
its nitrogen in that way. Both must be sup- 
plied in its food, and the food must have lived, 
and must have formed part of a vegetable or 
animal body. It does not get heat or energy 
from the sun, but by burning the carbon of 
its food. To effect this burning it must take 
in oxygen by respiration. 

Every one of these statements requires qual- 
ification. Plants, in addition to taking car- 
bonic oxide from the air and splitting it, 
breathe as do animals, take in oxygen and 
return carbonic oxide. But, except at night, 
the latter process is masked by the greater 
activity of the former. Their breathing has 
the same results as in animals; it gives them 
some energy, and it enables them to maintain 
temperature. It has been noted that some 
flowers can maintain a temperature much 
above that of the surrounding air. 

We now know that some few plants, for 
example the nettle, do take naked nitrogen 
from the air, and it seems probable that in 
some degree all do. 

And we know, of course, that some plants 
are carnivorous, feed on living animal matter 
such as flies and digest it as we do by means 
of pepsin and hydrochloric acid. 

So much for the plants. They cross the 
line to the animal in that they breathe as the 
animal does and for the same purposes, and 
may feed and digest as the animal does. 

In the same way animals cross the line to 
the plant side and exhibit every power pos- 
sessed by the plant. 

Plants absorb carbonic oxide and split it 
by means of a green matter named chlorophyl, 
the green of their leaves in fact. But there 
are animals which also make chlorophyl and 
use it for the same purpose. They too absorb 
carbon from the oxide and return the oxygen. 
And others do the same without chlorophyl. 
Except in the case of some crabs, who use 
the carbon for their shells, this is a very recent 
discovery, due to a lady biologist, Countess 
von Linden. She has found that the larvae 


_ plants. 


and pupae of butterflies, under the influence 
of sunlight, habitually absorb carbon dioxide, 
keep the carbon for their growth, and dis- 
charge the oxygen. Nor is even sunlight 
absolutely necessary: The pupae of some 
butterflies, and some nettle plants, can do 
this in absolute darkness. 
energy they thus expend is a little doubtful. 
It is assumed to come from their respiration. 
“This power of assimilation," says Dr. Rein- 
hardt, “ identical with that of plants, will prob- 
ably be discovered very generally throughout 
the animal kingdom." He adduces the in- 
crease of weight in snails during hybernation, 
of marmots during the same condition, and 
finally remarks: “А like increase of weight 
has been noted in fasting animals and in one 
human faster." 

Nor is it true that the naked nitrogen of 
the air is unavailable for either animals or 
Besides the nettle, which we have 
already noted, the Countess von Linden found 
that most of her pupae absorbed and used it. 

It would appear, however, that the animal 
found other and easier ways of rebuilding its 
tissue. But when the other ways are not 
available, as in the pupal state, in hibernation, 
and in fasting, it can revert to the use of the 
latent power. 

An English physician, Dr. Rabagliati, on 
the basis of some experiments of his own to 
which we shall refer later, has recently argued 
that the bulk of the energy which we use 
through life is not derived from our food, 
though he confesses that he does not know 
whence it does come. АП the food we really 
need, according to him, is that small amount 
necessary to replace actual waste. May it be 
that we are not only capable of using, but do 
habitually use the plant power of assimilation 
both of carbon and of nitrogen? Mankind of 
the future at any rate may learn to re-awake 


it, living on the particle of food necessary 


for the replacement of actual waste of parts 
of the machinery, or, like some plants, on 
water and air only. Even if it cost them 
something to split the carbonic oxide, they 
would infinitely gain in saving the vast life- 
labor of digestion. STUDENT 


Contaminated Ice 

A SERIES of experiments have been made 

in order to settle the question of the 
fate of bacteria in artificial ice or in 

ice taken from sewage-contaminated water. 

Considering the amount of ice we eat the 

question is certainly important. 

The results show that bacteria cannot re- 
main alive indefinitely, or even very long, in 
ice. 
ing, the shorter their term of life. Their 
power of resistance varies. But so far as has 
yet been ascertained, no bacterium can sur- 
vive twenty weeks of a temperature that is 
just below the freezing point. At lower tem- 
peratures the term shortens very much. The 


Commissioner of the New York Board of 
Health reports: 


According to our best authorities, we may say 


The source of the: 


The farther the temperature below freez- ` 


in general that bacteria are reduced in number 
about fifty per cent after exposure to freezing tem- 
peratures for a period of one hour; ninety per 
cent after twenty-four hours; and practically one 
hundred per cent after exposure from two to three 
weeks. The few that are not killed after exposure 
for, say, one month, have become so attenuated as 
to be unable to produce disease. 


One observer supposes that their death is 
due to inability to move about and get nour- 
ishment; but this inability would not increase 
with decreasing temperature. Ice is as solid 
at a low as at a (relatively) high temperature. 
Nor, for the same reason can it be entirely 
due to accumulation of their own excretion 
products. Cold must have some definitely 
noxious effect on protoplasm. STUDENT 


Symbiosis 

N interesting little bit of mutual service 

between plant and animal life occurs in 

the case of certain transparent worms 
and jellyfish. They are the (presumably) 
willing hosts of innumerable one-celled plants, 
algae. In accordance with the terms of part- 
nership the latter sacrifice a proportion of 
their numbers to the food needs of the former. 
In return they are fed by the carbonic oxide 
formed in the former’s respiration. Being 
plants they can split this up again into oxygen 
and carbon. The oxygen is available for the 
host; the carbon is the food of the guests. 
Being thus fed they multiply, and the excess 
of their multiplication is the food of the host. 
The circle is complete; the serpent swallows 
his tail. The fit of course is not perfect or 
we should have a case of perpetual motion. 
The host gets more oxygen and more food 
than his tenants can supply. But that is his 
private affair. How agreeable it would be if 
we could tame the bacteria in our bodies, 
make them use the products of our respira- 
tion and tissue waste, and in turn feed in- 
wardly on their superfluous numbers! Even 
those that were thus fed on, would, as evolv- 
ing life-monads, profit by their very intimate 
association with so highly evolved a form of 
life as that of our bodies; and they could re- 
incarnate in new bacterial forms the moment 
we had done with them. Perhaps this ts 
somewhere in nature's plans for our and their 
future. “The lion shall lie down with the 
lamb" wil read “The bacterium shall lie 
(harmlessly and usefully) inside of the man." 

STUDENT 


The Starvation "Cure" 
HICAGO reports a case of death from 
the starvation “cure.” The malady was 
cancer and the death occurred on the 
fortieth day. 

There is no good result to be obtained from 
starvation which cannot be better obtained, 
and with entire safety, from a wisely super- 
vised reduction of diet. It seems possible 
that in the case of cancer the reduction may, 
if scientifically done and if backed by proper 
local and general medical treatment, be brought 
to a point at which the normal tissues take 
and properly use all the nourishment given, 
leaving nothing for the morbid growth. M. D. 
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Studies 


The Beach at Lomaland 

R lovers of that enchanted realm where 

land meets sea there is no more inviting 

resort than the Lomaland beach at low 
tide. Its westward aspect is sheltered and 
quiet even when the wind is blowing above. 
All the usual beauties of the shore are found 
there in abundance: sand golden, white, black; 
rocks smooth and rough, with little fairy pools 
like miniature worlds of beauty; shells and 
seaweeds; and above all the balmy invigorat- 
ing air. At sunset the colors on sky, sea and 
land are beyond all imagining both for variety 
and richness. The Ocean of Peace is never 
in an angry mood, however majestic in his 
might. STUDENT 


Mummy Wheat 
A” English paper gives a sketch of the 
produce of one grain of wheat obtained 
from an Egyptian mummy. The seed 
was brought from Thebes, and at the most 
reasonable computation 2400 years must have 
passed away since it was put into the tomb. 
There were upwards of 1600 grains of corn 
in the fifteen stems produced. 

Some years ago an Australian correspondent 
wrote to the CENTURY PaTH describing some 
mummy wheat which her grandfather had and 
which he sowed with similar results. Т. 


"FACING WESTWARD" 
Evening, at ebb of tide, from the foot of Lomaland Cliffs 


The Fair Hills of Ireland 
Take a blessing from my heart to the land of 
my birth 
And the fair hills of Eire, O! 
And to all that yet survive of Eber's tribe on 
earth 
On the fair hills of Eire, O! 
In that land so delightful, the wild thrush's 
lay " 
Seems to pour a lament forth for Eire's decay— 
Alas, alas! why pine I, a thousand miles away 
From the fair hills of Eire, O! 
James Mangan 


“ NLY those that have seen the fair hills of 
Ireland, the beautiful waters, the simple, 
earnest people, the bare-footed children, the 

little cabins, can know what the word Ireland means 

to an Irish man or woman. 

“Tt is a most beautiful country. It has sheltered 
and developed courageous human beings, men of 
great genius, women of the finest mental and moral 
character. It has given to all the world strong 
workers, good generals, plucky, unselfish individual 
fighting men, legislators, poets, orators, writers of 
power. 

* When Greece was at her greatest she got from 
the Celts — then dwelling north of Greece— her 
blue eyes, her genius for poetry and art. It was 
not Asiatic nor African blood that made the genius 
of Greece. 
of Europe. It was the wonderful Aryan race of 
the cold, dark Northwest that produced in Greece. 


' ships; 


It was the Celtic and Germanic blood’ 
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in Rome, in France, in Spain, and that produces 
now in America and throughout the world forces 
for human development. 

“There are Irish names on South American battle- 
there are Irish names written at the tops 
of the most important pages of English history; 
there are Irish bones under the ground of every 
great battlefield in this country and in the Old 
World. It is a wonderful race, as young today, as 
full of power, as in the old days of Greece.” — Los 
Angeles Examiner. 


One can hardly help wishing, in reading such 
rhapsodies as the foregoing, that the old days, before 
the Serpents were driven from Ireland, were back 
again; and that its people, with so many excellent 
qualities including a natural devotion and perception 
of the beautiful united to a rare courage, had not 
so long allowed their aspirations to be exploited 
by the class of people who exterminated the Ser- 
pents, and who both by tacit acquiescence and by 
the influence of example have helped to foster the 
luxuriant growth of another kind of serpent — 
alcohol, in its various forms! For, as any student 
of ancient world-religions knows, the word “ Ser- 
pent” was but a glyph for the Wise Ones of the 
human race; and in perpetuating every March the 
memory of their extermination from Ireland, do not 
the Irish but perpetuate the memory of their plunge 
into the dark ages of holy inquisition, ignorance. 
and false psychological influences ? 

The spirit of the past will return when the lesscn 
of unity has been learned. IrisH STUDENT 


Students 


“Johnny Appleseed” 

E stand now at the dawn of a new 
century. All the forces of the universe 
seem to be ours for the asking. With 

or without wires, we can flash messages round 
the world. In an incredibly short time we can 
travel across continents and oceans. We have 
almost eliminated time and space — and yet — 
where are we really standing today? In our 
marvelous intellectual strides have we not 
passed by one small but most important gate- 
way? Have we not forgotten the chambers of 
the heart, albeit that the secret rooms of the 
head are opened to us? In our march onward 
have we not been so eagerly longing for the 
goal of victory that we have often stepped on 
our weaker brethren, to get ourselves into the 
sacred places of the Most High? If we look 
about us over our civilization, we see misery 
and wrong-doing everywhere. Are we not 
brothers of one great family, and were not 
the open doors meant for all? One door we 
have too often forgotten to open — that portal 
of the heart which only yields to the small 
golden key of compassion. If we have lost 
that key there is nothing to do but to find it 
again, for if we possess all the riches and 
knowledge in the world, and are without this, 
we are nothing and have nothing;— “as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.” 

All really great men have had this key. 
They have builded for the future and for 
generations to come, content to make their 
own interests secondary; so they have build- 
ed wisely and well. The history of America 
has been rich in such great names, and all 
honor has been done to most of them; but 
there is one man of whom we hear almost 
nothing, who yet surely had this key of com- 
passion and used it wonderfully. 


In 1837 a representative from Ohio rose іп. 


his seat at the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington, and spoke to the Congress of the death 
of an old man, who had, he said, “ done more 
for the West than any other man of his era." 
Secretary Sherman also spoke of him as “ one 
of the most striking figures of the republic," 
and later the citizens of Ohio erected a monu- 
ment to this “ outstanding man of the Heroic 
Age in American History.” 

He was John Chapman, called popularly 
“Johnny Appleseed”; and it seems that he 
first appeared on the Ohio River, in the then 
almost unknown West, in 1790. Legends, 
myths, and traditions are clustered around his 
name, but he left no historical records. In 
1789 he set out from the valley of the Po- 
tomac to travel through western Pennsylvania, 
and down the Ohio in the following summer 
in a boat filled with appleseed. Absolutely 
alone he journeyed through that great un- 
known land with his bags of seeds which he 
had collected from the farmers in the East — 
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on towards the setting sun, his only guide 
through the forests and untraveled land. 
When he found anywhere an open glade 
he stopped and dug up the soil, planted thou- 
sands of seeds and wove around his garden a 
brush fence to keep it protected from the 
animals of the forest. Many years after those 
fruit orchards were found there by the weary 
settlers waiting for them in the wilderness; 
peach, apple and pear trees, grape vines and 
so forth, for it was not only appleseed that 
this wise man brought with him into the West. 
Surely there was something here unusual, a 
rare selflessness; a mind reaching down 
through the years towards hosts of unborn 
men and women; thinking for them, planting 
for them, toiling for them. He made no 
orchard for himself; laid out no land, and 
made no home beautiful. Because John Chap- 
man passed that way, there was food for the 
settler and a resting-place; the bitter edge 
of weariness and hunger was taken off for 
thousands of the first wanderers to the west; 
we may say that he brought a benediction on 
the whole land. С. H. H. 


The Path 
“ HE Path is one for all; the means to 
reach the goal must vary with the 
pilgrim.” Such was the instruction, 
ages old, given in every age to those who 
desired to become wise, by the teachers of 
Divine Wisdom, the Custodians of the Heart- 
Doctrine. 
William Q. Judge wrote: 


There is a great Cause—in the sense of an 
enterprise — called the Cause of Sublime Perfection 
and Human Brotherhood. . Man is a being 
who may be raised up to perfection, to the stature 
of the Godhead, because he is himself God incarnate. 
This noble doctrine was in the mind of Jesus, when 
he said that we must be perfect even as is the 
Father in Heaven. This is the idea of human 
perfectibility. . . . 

The third idea is the illustration, the proof, the 
high result of the others. It is, that the great 
Helpers of Humanity —those who have reached up 
to what perfection this period of evolution and 
this solar system will allow — are living veritable 
facts, and not abstractions cold and distant. They 
are living men. "These Helpers as living 
facts and high ideals will fill the soul with hope, 
will themselves help all who wish to raise the 
human race. 


It is for the furtherance of these great 
ideas, it is to bring humanity to a sense of the 
true purpose of existence that the UNIVERSAL 
BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
exists. For there is a path that leads from 
ignorance to wisdom, from strife and war to 
peace, and as said by William Q. Judge, there 
are those who have trodden it, who can show 
us the entrance and the way. The Messengers 
of Truth are always among us, century by 
century, and always a few follow them. 

The Path spoken of is the path of power, 
the path of conquest, for it frees men from 
their imprisoning vices. Step by step the pupil 
may climb to the heights of perfection through 
self-conquest, conquest of the lower or animal 
nature, and the personal limitations that en- 
compass us all so long as we regard ourselves 
as separate units with destiny and interests 
apart from our fellow men. The truth, so 
Theosophy teaches, is that in our Higher Na- 
tures, our real natures, the soul, in fact, we 


are united; and that there is in man that 
which distinguishes him from the brute, name- 
ly conscience, and the knowledge of right and 
the will to do right. 

Ye are Sons of God, Children of the 
Highest! What a glorious thing it will be 
when this is realized by the whole world. For 
this teaching, given by all the Wise Ones in 
all ages is true, and there is a path to the 
center and core of our being, the place where 
Divinity dwells, the innermost heart of man. 
How shall we find the way? Be brotherly; 
live for others; that is the first step on the 
path. Test all thought and act by that stand- 
ard and thus shall you come nearer and nearer 
to the companionship of Wise and Compas- 
sionate Ones who dwell in the Heart of the 
World, the spiritual part of Nature to which 
we also belong. 

Our heritage is to share in the glorious 
work of bringing Light into the darkness of 
material existence, but not until we have 
learned to love the Higher Law with all our 
heart and with all our strength shall we have 
entered upon the way. It is Theosophy, 
brought again to the world by our Teachers, 
H. P. Blavatsky, W. Q. Judge, and Katherine 
Tingley, that through the ages has called to 
men to follow the Light and tread the Path 
that leads to the heights. E. I. W. 


The Principle of Desire 

“ HIS fourth principle is the balance 

principle of the whole seven. It 

stands in the middle, and from it the 
ways go up or down: It is the basis of action 
and the mover of the will. As the old Hermet- 
ists say: “ Behind will stands desire." For 
whether we wish to do well or ill we have 
first to arouse within us the desire for either 
course. The good man who at last becomes 
even a sage had at one time in his many lives 
to arouse the desire for the company of holy 
men and to keep his desire for progress alive 
in order to continue on his way. Even a 
Buddha or a Christ had first to make a vow, 
which is a desire, in some life, that he would 
save the world or some part of it, and to per- 
severe with the desire alive in his heart 
through countless lives. And equally so, on 
the other hand, the bad man life after life 
took unto himself low, selfish, wicked desires, 
thus debasing instead of purifying fhis prin- 
ciple. On the material and scientific side of 
occultism, the use of the inner hidden powers 
of our nature, if this principle of desire be not 
strong the master power of imagination can- 
not do its work, because though it makes a 
mold or matrix the will cannot act unless it 
is moved, directed, and kept up to pitch by 
desire. 

“The desires and passions, therefore, have 
two aspects, the one being low and the other 
high. The low is that shown by the constant 
placing of the consciousness entirely below in 
the body and the astral body; the high comes 
from the influence of and aspiration to the 
trinity above, of Mind, Buddhi, and Spirit. 
This fourth principle is like the sign of Libra 
in the path of the Sun through the Zodiac ; 
when the Sun (who is the real man) reaches 
that sign he trembles in the balance. Should 
he go back the worlds would be destroyed; 
he goes onward, and the whole human race 
is lifted up to perfection."—William О. Judge 
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PASSION 

Archibald Lampman 
AS slowly on a mountain slope toward. spring. 

The soft snows gather week by week, and charge 

The peaks and slanted ridges smooth and large 
With drifts that hang light-poised and glistening: 
Then sharply on the hidden key by chance 
An echo strikes, and like a storm unpinned, 
Down a hundred ledges light as wind, 
Loosens and shoots the thundering avalanche. 
So in the soul our passions year by year 
By the cool winds of custom banked and rolled, 
Gather and deftly balance, and hang clear; 
Then on the inner master-chord one day 
Some fateful shock intrudes, and all gives way 
In wild descent and ruin manifold. --- Selected 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
я 


* According to Theosophy, what 
Question ` relation does the human kingdom 


hold to the animal? 


Answer It may be said that man is the 

god of the animals, the only 
god they know. Time and again instances 
have been recorded of the wild creatures hav- 
ing come to him for help or sympathy, when 
the need was so heavy on them as to overcome 
their natural fear. That many of them will 
kill and eat him argues in no way against this: 
we commonly crucify our own gods, when 
they come among us and occasion permits. 
Man stands above the animal world, giving it 
all it has of thought or character. The tiger 
tears its prey, but man was the fountain of his 
angry cruelty; the peacock rays aloft his 
plumage and struts, but there is no vanity not 
human in its origin. 

We do not often speculate how near and 
how important the connexion between the two 
kingdoms may be, yet there is room here for 
forests of thought. Our right is paramount 
over brute creation, we say, and must be 
obeyed. How very glib we are always, with 
our talk of rights, and how silent, at least in- 
wardly, on the matter of our responsibilities ! 
Yet we should not far exaggerate if we said 
that only the animals had any rights at all, 
while the duties remained for our share. This 
is not advocating sentiment; undoubtedly the 
rattlesnake should be killed at sight, and all 
poisonous or menacing things. But іп a deeper 
sense we have a responsibility to creation 
which must be worked out in that little work- 
shop of self wherein nearly all our duties lie. 

We cannot accuse the animals of a moral 
sense which they may break or keep. They 
may have laws, which long racial experience 
in the forest has taught them to keep, so that 
every mother trains her young in them; but 
the terms selfish and unselfish can have no 
meaning for the animals; they have not ar- 
rived where these things begin to exist. Hun- 
ger presses upon them, which drives them out 
after food; the keen search, the hunt, the kill 
— һауе nothing of evil in them, because no 
pole of altruism with which to contrast them. 
The Law inflicts hunger on the wild things 
for no other reason than to drive them hunt- 
ing, that their senses and consciousness, may 
be trained and sharpened. One day tliat con- 
sciousness, which is now a mere outlook on 
the world, will have received such culture and 
intensification through experiences of pleasure 


and pain, that it will be fit to look in upon 
itself, and blossom into the soul-consciousness 
of the human being. At present it is what the 
sun and the rain, and their hunting, and 
tyrant man will allow it to be. The driving 
force of their evolution is desire, bringing 
upon them experience through sensation. They 
are not troubled with religion or commerce or 
politics, but fulfil their own nature, embody- 
ing the desire of the world. 

We on the other hand, embody the world's 
thought; at least we are here to embody it. 
We can plan, sacrifice, intend; we can give, 
or grab all to ourselves. For us there is a 
choice between two poles of behavior; selfish- 
ness and unselfishness come to mean some- 
thing. For us there are infinite complications 
of motive, infinite complications of character; 
animal simplicity has gone forever. 

Animals embody the desire of the world; 
and yet we too, have the handling so to say, of 
all of it. For all that we might have reason 
and thought at our command, we choose to let 
desire pass through us, getting whatever im- 
press we may set upon it by the way. It is 
the food and life of the animals, all they have 
of enlightenment; natural and right to them, 
because it is the means evolution employs to 


lead them upward. But with us, to follow the : 


light of the animal world means ruin. We 
have a check in our mentality for desire, and 
must use it or be destroyed. Their meat is 
our poison. The wolf and the lion kill for 
the sake of eating, and eat that their hunger 
may be satisfied. We kill for the sake of 
sport, and eat for the delight of our palates. 
We even vivisect (which is a kind of sensu- 
ality). Some animals are no better, you say; 
watch the cat play with a mouse. Yes — but 
the cat has no hypocrisy; she says nothing 
about the advancement of science. We have 
taken the propensities of the animals, and 
evolved them into vices and sins. We have 
mingled mentality with desire, making both 
these natural things, by their unnatural mix- 
ing, corrupt and venemous. Desire was the 
tool of evolution in the animal world; we 
have taken it, and made of it а counter- 
impulse against evolution. 

So we have poisoned the whole stream of 
the world's desire, sending down this cor- 
rupted mentality, this evil and malicious in- 
tention to the lower kingdoms, and especially 
to the animals as being the nearest to ourselves, 
to infect their natures with the reflection of 
our vice. So the whole creation groans and 
travails together, waiting for us to go forward 
for the whole universe, to win a battle for 
the whole universe. So it is we who have 
created the ghastly blood-lust of the weasel, 
sharpened the serpent's tooth and the tiger's 
claw, filled the waste places of the earth with 
the abominations of cruelty. So in the Golden 
Age, the lion and the lamb will lie down 
together, and the child shall lay his hand on 
the cockatrice's head. K. M. 


К 


Does the soul ever depart from 


Question the body during life? 


That this is possible is one of 
Answer the teachings of Theosophy. 
The connexion of the soul with the body dur- 
ing earth-life is one of the deepest mysteries, 
yet there is much that we can understand. 
We may know by observation and especially 


by our own experience, that the soul, the real 
I, has greater power to express itself when 
the life is pure and unselfish, and the higher 
and nobler the life, the closer is the connexion 
between it and the personal man — the latter 
in fact becomes a more perfect instrument 
for the soul to use. 

The opposite of this is likewise true, that 
as the lower life is lived, a life of passion and 
self-gratification and indulgence, of grasping 
ambition and selfishness, or of mere intellect- 
uality, so does the nature become less and 
less responsive to the influences of the soul. 
And if the life should become so evil that it 
is lived for the sake of evil, and there is 
nothing in the nature that can respond to the 
soul, the soul can have no more hold on that 
life and must perforce depart, leaving only 
the semblance of a man behind. Such a man 
would in fact be soulless, and H. P. Blavatsky 
has said that we constantly elbow such soulless 
people without our knowing it. 

This condition is not brought about merely 
by indulgence in animal passions, but more 
surely by the wrong use of the mental facul- 
ties. Hence a man may have all the appearance 
of respectability, may hold high offices in the 
community, may even appear and profess to 
be deeply religions, and yet be — soulless. A 
short time ago a question was asked regarding 
the story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; they 
are everywhere, and yet the people are asleep 
and do not discern, and do not know how to 
guard against them. And because of this ig- 
norance, this negligence — one cannot call it 
anything else — especially on the part of par- 
ents, we read, as was the case only a few days 
ago in the public press, of human monsters, 
even in the garb of religious guides and in- 
structors of the young and holding high public 
positions. 'The public read these things and 
say how dreadful, and the next day forget all 
about them. But more and more through the 
teachings of Theosophy, is the searchlight of 
truth being thrown on the dark side of human 
nature and more and more of these things will 
be revealed because they do exist, and cannot 
be longer hidden. Theosophists are not pessi- 
mistic, far from it, but neither will they shut 
their eyes to the facts, or to the evil that exists 
in the world. On the contrary they are opti- 
mistic, because they know that the remedy lies 
in Theosophy and Raja Yoga, which is the 
practical application of Theosophy to daily life. 

The time is coming when the world must 
awake to these things, and become a more 
perfect instrument through which the World- 
Soul may act; and because of the inter- 
dependence of all, because of the fact of 
universal brotherhood, every thinking man and 
woman has a deep responsibility to guard the 
on-coming generation from the soulless human 
monsters that menace all that is beautiful and 
pure in life. If we do not take this responsi- 
bility and respond to the call that is made upon 
us, then we share in the hidden evil of the 
world, and are cutting the threads that bind 
the soul to ourselves, shutting the door through 
which the soul comes and goes bringing with 
it the radiance of a diviner life. Either that, 
or by arousing ourselves to unmask and fight 
the evil in the world, first seeking to purify 
our own natures, we shall make possible a 
closer union with the soul, and help to bring 
about a fairer life for all earth’s children, and 
transform the earth into a heaven. STUDENT 
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Theosophy versus Despair 
OMETIMES people doubt whe- 
ther any theoretical philosophy 
can avail to remove the afflic- 
tion of man’s soul when he is thor- 
oughly discouraged with the burden 
of life, or to bring relief to those 
hard pressed by poverty and want. 
If this were true, it should be at 
least equally true that no philosophy 
can depress him either. But in our 
foolish pessimism, we often see only 
the dark side and allow to evil a power which we 
deny to its opposite good. If the burdens of life 
are increased by doubt and mistaken belief, they 
can be alleviated by removing the doubts and cor- 
recting the belief. 

But these influences act slowly and on a large 
scale. The despair which leads to suicide, the lim- 
ited and clouded vision which leads to rebellion 
against eternal justice and to reckless desperation, 
the want of interior calm which leads to drinking 
and drugging — these are the outcome of ignorance 
about the essential problems of life, of false theo- 
logical teaching, of animalistic scientific theories, 
and of an inveterate habit of regarding oneself as 
the center of the universe. 
successive generations, and over a large area, these 
influences have gradually produced the conditions, 
external and internal, that engender despair. 

And the would-be reformer must also plan his 
work on the same large scale. If his philosophy 
cannot always instantly remove conditions that are 
the growth of centuries, it can remove them slowly 
and surely, which is the way in which they came. 

And the extent to which current ideas are respon- 
sible for dark views can easily be seen from a 
perusal of much that is written. Take the follow- 
ing for example. 

" Life often seems to me arranged upon the prin- 
ciple of a game of cricket. ... You step to the 
wicket, you have only a single chance; the boldest 
and most patient man may make one mistake at the 
outset, and his innings is over; the timid tremulous 
player may by undeserved good luck contrive to keep 
his wicket up... . One boy at school may break 
every law, human and divine, and go out into the 
world unblemished. Another timid апа good- 
natured child may make a false step, and be sent 
off into life with a permanent cloud over him. ... 

* And then we pass into the larger world, and what 
do we see? А sad confusion everywhere. We see 
an innocent and beautiful girl struck down by a long 
and painful disease — а punishment perhaps appro- 
priate to some robust and hoary sinner who has 
gathered forbidden fruit with both hands.... 

“ Let anyone run over in his mind the memories of 
his own circle, fill up the gaps, and ask himself 
bravely and frankly whether he can trace a wise and 
honest and beneficent design all through... . 

“Tt is the wilful sin of man, says the moralist, that 
has brought these hard things upon him. But that 
is no answer, for the dark shadow lies as somberly 
over irresponsible nature, which groans over unde- 
served suffering. Апа then, to make the shadow 
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darker still; we have all the same love of life, the 
same inalienable sense of our right to happiness, the 
same inheritance of love. If we could but see that 
in the end pain and loss would be blest, there is 
nothing that we would not gladly bear. Yet that 
sight too is denied us.”—(From a recent book) 


And the author takes refuge in the belief that 
what we think is evil is not really evil at all but 
hidden good. 


* And then we feel in our own hearts how indom- 
itable is our sense of our right to happiness, how 
unconquerable our hope; how swiftly we forget un- 
happiness; how firmly we remember joy; and then 
we see that the one absolutely permanent and vital 
power in the world is the power of love, which wins 
victories over every evil we can name; and if it is 
so plain that love is the one essential and triumphant 
force in the world, it must be the very heartbeat of 
God." 


And when the day comes for us to die— 


“We shall find that love awaiting us in the region 
to which the noblest and bravest and purest, as wellas 
the vilest and most timid and most soiled, have gone." 


Now let us consider the above. Ignoring the final 
promise of future happiness in the mysterious here- 
after, which appears to have been thrown in as a 
makeweight, let us consider the main point — that 
our consolation lies in our unconquerable inner sense 
of an all-conquering love. We have this intuition 
on the one hand pitted against two adversaries on 
the other hand. These two adversaries are the cir- 
cumstances of life and our false philosophy. How 
would the matter stand if the philosophy could 
change sides and ally itself with the intuition against 
the worldly circumstances. 

The author's views stand in his way all the time. 
His fight is not really against circumstances but 
against those views. His intuition struggles to find, 
amid the paraphernalia of modern thought, ideas in 
which to express itself; and failing, falls back on 
what after all must to many seem platitudes, and on 
a vague and non-committal allusion to the theologi- 
cal heaven. "If we could but see that in the end 
pain and loss would be blest.... Yet that sight 
too is denied us." 

At this point Theosophy takes positive and decis- 
ive issue. It declares with all possible emphasis that 
such a sight is not denied us; nor will it consent 
to accept any number of instances of what hes been 
and what is as evidence of what may be and can be, 


or allow the past and present to limit the future. 


May not man at this moment be 
standing on the threshold of a new 
evolution that will lift him out of 
valleys in which he has been wan- 
dering for centuries, millenniums? 

The essence of Theosophy’s teach- 
ing is that man cas attain to know- 
ledge and wisdom even here on earth. 
The light of the immortal Soul can 
shine through the clay, if the clay is 
purified; nor need we wait until 
death has removed the clay. The au- 
thor admits the existence and power of this immor- 
tal Self of man, which he attempts to define dimly 
as “Love.” Не concedes it virtually unlimited pow- 
er over the weaker nature. But his faith outstrips 
his reason, and by his brain is the winged steed 
jerked back towards earth again, making a wild 
clutch at heaven in passing. 

The idea that man possesses higher faculties which 
may be unfolded and brought into action alters the 
whole aspect of the question. For then we must in- 
fer that these higher faculties will endow man with 
a clearer vision, enabling him to see things in their 
true relations and showing him that the present out- 
look is illusive. Then we may infer that the Love 
which the author extols so warmly can become an 
ever-present tangible reality instead of a beatific 
vision, the essential law of life instead of an exotic 
condition. 

The teaching as to Reincarnation, too, alters the 
entire aspect of the problem of inequalities. Granted 
that the life-history of a Soul extends over count- 
less ages, how can one be expected to be able to 
trace out the chain of cause and effect, merit and 
recompense, within the limits of some seventy years? 
How can we presume to judge the rights of a Soul 
until we are able to trace its past back through the 
ages? Again, in view of the age-long life of the 
Soul, the punitive aspect of suffering becomes less 
important than the educational aspect. 

Can Theosophical philosophy alleviate pessimism 
and despair? "The answer of experience must be a 
positive Yes! The mere mental acceptance of its 
teachings goes a long way towards removing doubts 
and giving a new start in life. But, as time goes on 
and this acceptance deepens into knowledge, the 
whole outlook on life changes and peace and lignt 
gradually replace the former unrest and gloom. 
True, so long as one remains more or less under 
the dominion of his lower nature, he will be to that 
extent subject to fluctuations of mood. Yet, for a 
Theosophist these are neither so intense nor so fre- 
quent. And gradually these fluctuations become more 
and more superficial, while the permanent thread of 
the deeper peace runs through all and is never lost. 
As his goal, the Theosophist ever looks forward to 
the time when he wil be more ‘and more eman- 
cipated from the delusions and moods which cause 
affiction. But his goal is not that of the monk or 
visionary. Пе seeks emancipation and the power it 
gives, only that he may use that power in service 
and beneficent work for the race. STUDENT 
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Last Sunday Evening in Isis Theater 

А? the meeting of the UNIVERSAL BROTH- 
ERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
last Sunday in Isis Theater, San Diego, 

the Hon. Emilio Bacardi and Ѕейога Bacardi, 
were present as Katherine Tingley's guests in 
her box. Sefior Bacardi has been an enthus- 
iastic admirer of the work of Katherine Ting- 
ley from the time of her first visit to Cuba, 
when she rendered such efficient help to the 
unfortunate sufferers at the close of the war. 
From the time he first met Katherine Tingley 
he has been an enthusiastic supporter of her 
work and has rendered great assistnce in the 
establishment of the Raja Yoga system of 
education in Cuba. Sefior Bacardi and his 
wife are at present paying a visit as Mrs. 

Tingley’s guests to the International Theo- 

sophical Headquarters at Point Loma, where 
they have two daughters in the Raja Yoga 

Academy. Sefior Bacardi is one of the most 

prominent and respected of the Cuban patri- 
ots; he has been twice Mayor of the city of 

Santiago and was subsequently Senator from 

the Province of El Oriente. The other boxes 
were occupied by some of Katherine Tingley’s 

Cabinet Officers and others prominent in the 

work at the Point Loma Headquarters. The 
music which always gives such distinction to 
these meetings was rendered by the Point 

Loma: Orchestra, and included the following 

selections: Adagio — Allegro, 2nd Symphony 

( Haydn) ; Chanson sans Paroles (Tschaikow- 

sky); Agnus Dei (G. Bizet). 

А large audience listened most attentively 
to the music and the addresses, one of which 
was read by Mrs. Walter T. Hanson, who is 
well known in San Diego as the Principal of 
the San Diego Raja Yoga Day School, and 
who has been temporarily away on a visit to 
her old home at Macon, Georgia. The sub- 
ject of the paper was Theosophy Alone can 
-inswer the Problems of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, and covered many of the questions of 
pressing importance today, including the ex- 
istence of the soul and the higher and lower 
natures of man, the duality which is so clearly 
distinguished by Theosophy and yet about 
which the world at large is so deplorably ig- 
norant. The problem of divine justice against 
blind chance was next considered, and it was 
shown that without the Theosophical key con- 
tained in the doctrine of Reincarnation and 
Karma it is unanswerable, and it would so 
be impossible to accept the ancient teaching 
of Theosophy repeated by Paul in the words, 
* Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap." The meaning of Freedom arises from 
the idea of Law, and Theosophy proves to us 
that we can never be free as long as the ani- 
mal and selfish side of our nature reigns al- 
most supreme. The only true freedom is obe- 
dience to the control of the Higher Self within 
— the divine voice which is first heard in the 
conscience. 

The position of woman and her influence in 
the molding of the lives of the generations to 


come is one to which Theosophy gives great 
attention. "Are ме women so fashioning our 
homes that our sons and daughters, husbands 
and fathers, regard them as a sacred place, 
the source of their inspiration and strength? 
Do you not see that this is truly one, if not 
the greatest, of life's problem's today — to 
strive to keep the home a sacred place, to have 
it free from unholy thoughts and desires, so 
that the little souls that abide there are not 
fettered and cramped but can unfold in the 
purest sunshine of earnest effort towards the 
living of the highest ideals? If women could 
but realize the Theosophical ideal of the divin- 
ity of human nature more fully, and the power 
and responsibility they have in unveiling this 
in their children by the care and discipline of 
the first few years of life what a different ex- 
ample they would set before these little ones. 
. . . О fellow women, it takes divine strength 
and wisdom to stand strong at your citadel, 
and in Theosophy alone can you find the key 


that unlocks the door to the mysteries of life . 


and solves for you the mighty problems of the 
Twentieth Century ! " 

The second paper was read by Miss Nan 
Herbert, Directress of the Rája Yoga Acad- 
emy at Santiago, who is spending a vacation 
at Point Loma and receiving instructions from 
Katherine Tingley as regards the necessary ar- 
rangements for the great enlargement of the 
educational work in Cuba by the establishment 
of the new Academy on San Juan Hill, San- 
tiago, which is already in course of construc- 
tion. The subject of Miss Herbert's address 
was Theosophy and the Nations. She drew a 
vivid picture of the unrest of the present day, 
but through it all, she declared, the student of 
Theosophy can recognize the first stage of a 
new order of life for the nations of the earth. 

Conditions have so greatly changed in these 
latter days that we can easily follow the inter- 
national waves of thought and feeling, and it 
is in their world-wide aspect that we can see 
a new hope for humanity. Asia is now invad- 
ed by the modern spirit, and the people are 
receiving constitutional rights. Africa is be- 
coming opened up by the newest methods of 
transportation and it would seem as if there 
would soon be no more unexplored regions. 
Under the new conditions the whole world 
may rise to a higher degree in human life than 
has been known for ages, but there is also 
danger that the forces which can be used for 
the unification and uplifting of humanity may 
be seized upon by the evil-minded and used 
for the destruction of the hopes of a regen- 
erated humanity. This is a time of choice. 
As Katherine Tingley has said, “ Humanity 
has long wandered through the dark valley of 
bitter experience, but the mountain heights are 
again seen, suffused with the glow of dawn 
and the promise of the new golden age. The 


path is once more seen to that realm where. 


the gods abide." The appeal is to the real 
man, the Soul, and so it was that Theosophy 
was brought into the world at the right time, 


and in its branch department, the Ràja Yoga 
educational work, lies a hope of redeeming the 
nations from the selfishness and weakness that 
threaten to bar humanity from participation in 
the gladness of the new life. For humanity is 
made up of Souls, a nation is only a group of 
souls, and it is only by individual self-conquest 
that the leaven of brotherhood can enter into 
the lives of nations. RECORDER 


Soul-Memories 

AS it occurred to many to regard aspira- 

tions as memories? We cannot aspire 

after a thing unless it already exists; 

it does not exist in our present world of action, 

but it exists elsewhere. Aspiration is the ef- 

fort to bring things from the potentia] to the 

actual. But all ideals exist as ideals before 
they are realized. 

The difference between memory and a 
prevision is not easily definable. Neither one 
is in the present; one is in what we call the 
past, the other in what we call the future. 
Both exist on some plane outside the ordinary 
space and time. 

When we rise to an intuitive. glimpse of 
what man may become, do we not glimpse 
what he actually is inwardly? 

Life moves in cycles, and there have been 
times in man's past history when he was more 
in touch with his own spiritual life than he 
is now. Some of our aspirations towards per- 
fection may be memories of such a state. The 
Soul preserves the memories of its own im- 
mortal life, though the brain can only store 
up the records of one incarnation. But the 
Soul may impress the brain with intuitions 
which the brain interprets as vague aspira- 
tions. 

For the thoughtful, life is full of these 
vague memories, of which poets have: sung. 
Faces suggest ideas which lead us into fathom- 
less depths of introspection in the effort to 
trace the source of the impression. Land- 
scapes suggest vague memories and seem to 
bring us to the verge of recollections which 
ever elude us. This does not necessarily mean 
that we have seen the faces or landscapes 
before, but that something in them awakens 
impressions that the Soul has received before. 
These impressions we cannot fix, because the 
memories lie stored in a region inaccessible to 
the ordinary mind. 

If people would accept even on hypothesis 
the doctrine of pre-existence, they should soon 
begin to find evidences of it; for it is mainly 
our mental attitude which shuts us out from 
the gleams of light. It is also the vanity of 
people that hinders them; for instead of being 
satisfied with the knowledge that they have 
lived before, people want to be reincarnations 
of John the Baptist and Mary Stuart. If we 
could regard the subject seriously and without 
this silly vanity, we might indeed be in the 
way to learn something, for then the first 
great barrier to the re-awakening of the soul- 
memory would be overcome. STUDENT 


Theosophy and the Moral Code 
HE following clipping will prove of in- 
terest to members of the UNIVERSAL 
BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL So- 
ciety who are watching the growth and 
influence of the Society as a morally uplifting 
factor in modern life: 


San DiEco's MoRALITY 1s ABOVE AVERAGE 
SUCH IS SHOWN IN STATISTICS COMPILED BY POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 
That San Diego’s morality is higher than that of 
the average American city is borne out by statistics 
recently compiled by the police department, which 
show the number of disreputable houses and people 
io be one-tenth of the number found in the average 
American city of between forty and fifty thousand 
inhabitants. The percentage is figured out on the 
basis of Detroit's morality, which is taken as an 
average American city in this respect. San Diego's 
report will be contained in a book known as 
Social Evils in American Cities, which is soon to be 
published, and in which San Diego will rank unusu- 
ally high.—San Diego Evening Tribune, June 12. 


This seems an unusual state of things when 
it is remembered that San Diego is a busy port 
of call for all sorts of vessels from the stately 
battleship to the humble Portuguese fishing- 
smack, and that port towns are not famous 
as a rule for a high state of morality. The 
question naturally arises why the conditions of 
public decency should be so considerably above 
the average in San Diego when compared with 
other towns of its size. 

There are certainly not more churches here 
in proportion, and with respect to their activity 
there is nothing to suggest that it is greater 
here than elsewhere, even on the assumption 
— which we do not admit — that a high church 
membership means a higher state of public 
honor. As a matter of fact, the ascertained 
Statistics are said to show that not quite ten 
per cent of the population of the city — now 
presumably between 40 and 50,000 — attend 
the churches. The police force is small, and 
the city has not adopted the prohibition of 
alcohol. 

Again, that there is something unique in the 
civic life of San Diego for which the city may 
be justly proud, was proved recently by the 
report of the sailors of the British warship 
H. M. S. Shearwater, who told the students 
‘at the International Theosophical Headquar- 
‘ters, when visiting the grounds at Point Loma, 

` that this port was the one they preferred to all 
-others, including those in British Columbia, 
‘because of the greater courtesy with which 
‘they were treated by the people! 

Now there must be some cause for these 
singular facts, and even if we cannot be abso- 
‘lutely certain of it we may venture a sugges- 
tion which is perhaps not too wide of the mark. 

Theosophy and its uplifting teachings have 
“been prominently brought before the people of 
"this city for over twenty years. Three bran- 
*ches of the Society were established, one the 
'* Point Loma” (!) in 1888, and the others 
‘a little later, by persons who had the higher 
interest of the city in their hearts and who 
included such citizens of influence and public 
responsibility as Colonel Blackmer, who passed 
‘away recently, a leading Freemason and a 
‘staunch supporter of Katherine Tingley and 
‘Theosophy to the last. Then ever since 1897, 
when the corner stone of the School of An- 
tiquity at Point Loma was laid, Katherine 
Tingley in addition to her world-wide Inter- 
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national work, has been striving ceaselessly, 
both personally and through the efforts of her 
students and the members of the Society resi- 
dent in the city, to help in purifying the atmos- 
phere of San Diego upon the highest lines of 
universal brotherhood, which includes a pure 
morality as its first and indispensable factor. 
Regular free weekly addresses of an inspiring 
and informing character upon crucial subjects 
affecting human life, accompanied by noble 
music — itself an elevating influence of no 
mean order — have been given by Katherine 
Tingley and her students at the Isis Theater 
to large and attentive audiences for nearly 
eight years; a beginning has been made in the 
presentation of clean, wholesome dramatic re- 
presentations; and three Raja Yoga Day 
Schools, in which the children get the highest 
moral teaching, have been flourishing under 
the care of the Theosophical organization, 
taught exclusively by members from Point 
Loma, for several years. All this is ex- 
clusive of the local and International work 
being done at the headquarters at Point Loma. 
Verb. sap. OBSERVER 


Marine Signalling by Sound-Waves 
ESIDES the experiments in communica- 
tion by Hertzian waves, devices have 
been invented for communicating by 
sound-waves. Though this can be done to a 
considerable extent with the human ear as 
receiver, sound being so much more transmis- 
sible through water than through air, the idea 
is to construct an apparatus more sensitive as 
well as more watchful than the ear. Another 
point is to render the apparatus susceptible 
only to the waves which it is designed to 
perceive, and not to any others. 

The receiver consists of a delicate reed 
fixed at both ends. To the center, where is 
the greatest amplitude of vibration, is fixed 
a carbon pencil so light as not to check the 
vibration. Тһе vibrations of the reed cause 
this carbon to vary its distance from another 
carbon pencil, and thus is established a fluc- 
tuating resistance in ап electric circuit. 
When the resistance reaches a certain fixed 
intensity it will, by an electro-magnetic device, 
close a relay circuit and thus set in motion the 
indicator — a bell or whatever it may be. Thus 
the operator at the receiving station gets а 
signal, and a succession of such signals сап, 
by means of a pre-established code, convey a 
message. 

The problem is to make the vibrating reed 
answer only to the impulses sent from the 
transmitting station. To effect this, it is tuned 
to a certain musical note; and the apparatus 
may be rendered still more exclusive by mak- 
ing it consist of a number of such reeds, each 
answering to a particular note, so that the 
signal can not come off unless all these notes 
are produced — either at once or successively, 
according to the arrangement of the apparatus. 
In the former case we may imagine a group 
of transmitters endeavoring to sing a chord in 
perfect tune; and in the latter, while one man 
would suffice, he would have to be able to yell 
a tune through a megaphone without ever 
getting flat. | 

This reminds one of old stories of magicians 
who moved mountains and did other feats by 
the power of song; and the spectacle of a 
man trying to sing a distant ship from out of 
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the path of a sunken rock or submarine mine 
is interesting. Perhaps he would fail and have 
to send for Caruso, or perhaps they would 
find it better to use a gramaphone. 

It is most interesting to note how we are 
approximating, by the aid of complicated ap- 
paratus, to certain power which the ancients 
are said to have been able to use without 
apparatus. But the path of progress goes in 
curves which tend to come back to the same 
point; and so we have already discarded our 
telegraphic wire. We have gone from the 
lyre, through the various mechanical string- 
striking machines, to the automatic piano- 
players; and lately someone has invented an 
electric organ that makes orchestral music 
out of the ether without any musical instru- 
ments at all. Tomorrow someone may find 
out how to do without the electricity also, and 
then we shall have music without any appara- 
tus at all. We shall cook our food by fireless 
heat, and read our books by pure light without 
any illuminant. Or perhaps we shall be able 
to get our knowledge without reading at all, 
and thus eliminate the whole vast parapher- 
nalia of literature and printing, and nourish 
our bodies by gazing at a corn-field. 

There is more apparatus already in nature 
than we can construct by taking Nature to 
pieces and putting it together differently. Е. 


North Pole on the Rampage Again! 
HE statement, given on the authority of 
an explorer in Alaska, that the North 
Pole is shifting, appears to be going all 
over the world, judging from the number of 
times one encounters it. The last time is in an 
Indian paper. The change is said to be of 
such magnitude as to alter the climate and 
necessitate the re-marking of those territorial 
boundaries which are fixed by latitude. One 
hesitates to criticize statements authenticated 
by the diffusion of such a quantity of printer's 
ink; but it does seem as if the latitude could 
not change in Alaska without also changing 
at Greenwich and Washington; otherwise the 
earth would crumple. And we have not ob- 
served any great perturbation on the part of 
the official astronomers yet. Then why go to 
Alaska to find out whether the Pole is shifting, 
when you could do it just as well in your 
backyard? T. 


Incandescent Lamp Without a Vacuum 
N incandescent lamp has been invented 
which will work in air at ordinary pres- 
sure and requires no vacuum like the 

ordinary lamps. This will make it valuable 

in places where there is jarring, as at sea. 

The filament consists of a material called 

“helion ” which seems to be largely silicon 

oxide and silicon nitride, both very stable and 

having a much longer life than the carbon fila- 
ment. The resistance is also much higher, so 
that the filaments can be made thicker, and 
moreover fitted in several parallel threads, 
thus increasing the candle power and provid- 
ing against fracture of any one thread. Т. 


. CONSIDER the significance of silence: it is 
boundless, never by meditating to be exhaust- 
ed; unspeakably profitable to thee! Cease 
that chaotic hubbub, wherein thy own soul 
runs to waste, to confused suicidal dislocation 
and stupor; out of silence comes thy strength. 
* Speech is silvern. Silence is golden. Speech 
is human. Silence is divine.”"—Carlyle 
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Mr. Joseph Fussell---Lomaland’s Oldest Student 
К. JOSEPH FUSSELL, Sr., the old- 
est Student in Lomaland — for al- 
though he passed the allotted three- 
Score years and ten more than two decades ago, 
he insists that he is still a Student — com- 
pleted his ninetieth year on June 10th last. 
He was born in Birmingham, England, in 
1818, but when two years of age his father 
and family removed to London and from that 
time for many years London was his home. 

Both his father and grandfather were art- 
ists and it was to this profession that he was 
educated. His artistic gifts ripened very early 
and at the age of eleven he was earning more 
than the expenses of his own tuition by teach- 
ing drawing in the school, at times having as 
many as fifty pupils in his classes. 

The boyhood days of Mr. Fussell were 
spent amidst unusually favoring circumstan- 
ces, for at his father's house noted artists 
were frequently entertained and to know them, 
receive their criticisms upon his own efforts, 
and hear them converse upon that best-loved 
theme of all, art, was in itself a liberal educa- 
tion. A frequent visitor was the elder George 
Cruikshank, the celebrated caricaturist. It 
was during his early youth, also, that our 
Comrade met the great Turner, immortalized 
by Ruskin in one way and by the priceless 
bequest of his incomparable works, in another. 

A portrait of Mr. Fussell when a boy of 
eight years now hangs in the Birmingham Art 
Museum. It was painted by Edward Cole- 
man, celebrated for his portraits, and who was 
Mr. Fussell’s lifelong friend. Indeed, the 
latter's pathway was eased and brightened by 
many of the famous men of the time. It was 
the famous William Etty, К. A., another 
great friend of his father and a frequent visit- 
or at his home who, in 1830, gave him a letter 
of introduction as a student to the Royal 
Academy. 

Among his own intimate friends were 
Richard Redgrave, Edward Cope and Mr. 
Herbert, all Royal Academicians, and Joseph 
Goodyear, one of the most accomplished of 
English copper-plate engravers. Mr. Fussell 
now has in Lomaland among his large and 
valuable collection of wood engravings and 
etchings, a large number of "artist's proof " 
engravings by Goodyear which the latter pre- 
sented to him. It is interesting to know that 
during many years Mr. Fussell was largely 
occupied with engraving also and produced 
some notable plates. 

Mr. Fussell and his older brother Alexander 
— who is yet living, by the way, at the age of 
ninety-four — were two of the first artists 
engaged on the Illustrated London News, and 
during the years of his work upon this paper 
Mr. Joseph Fussell did considerable book- 
illustrating. 

When about thirty-five years of age he and 
another brother, Mr. Fred Fussell, went to 
Nottingham to reside, the latter having been 
appointed Headmaster of the Nottingham 
School of Art, and Mr. Joseph Fussell, 
Assistant. Later he confined his teaching 


work to private pupils, finding in private 
class-work greater freedom and opportunity 
to carry out his ideals which were always of 
the soundest. While he painted and frequent- 
ly exhibited for many years — chiefly in water 
colors — the great delight of his life was in 
his teaching, and a constant stream of pupils 
left almost no time for anything else. 

In 1903, after the death of his wife, with 
whom he had maintained a most beautiful and 
ideal comradeship for nearly half a century, 
Mr. Fussell, in response to an invitation from 
Katherine Tingley, came to Lomaland to re- 
side permanently with his son, Joseph H. 
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cactus іп profuse bloom said that few metro- 
politan “flower shows” could have exhibited 
anything more remarkable. 

From his early youth Mr. Fussell has always 
loved flowers and has taken what time he 
could from the duties of a busy life to spend 
in their care. It is doubtless largely to: this 
interest, which has served as a relaxation and 
a means of keeping him more or less out of 
doors, that he owes the health and vigor of 
the present years. Add to this his warm 
interest in others, his never-failing helpful- 
ness, particularly towards the young, his love 
for little children and his love of reading — 
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Mr. JOSEPH FUSSELL CARING FOR H1S FLOWERS — AT THE DOORWAY OF HIS LOMALAND TENT-BUNGALOW 


Fussell, so well known to members throughout 
the world as Secretary first to Mr. Judge and 
then to the present Leader. Не still works 
at his beloved art, although no longer con- 
tinuously, and many of the most beautiful 
and fleeting aspects of Point Loma landscape 
and sea-view have been wonderfully trans- 
lated by his facile and sympathetic brush. 

As young in heart as ever, Mr. Fussell is 
a great lover of flowers and spends many 
hours daily in caring for them. He is an 
expert on the care and proper growing of 
certain varieties that do not always respond 
even in presumably skilful hands and which 
are likely to become obstreperous or discon- 
tented or both in the hands of the unskilful, 
among them the chrysanthemum, fuchsia, cac- 
tus, and dwarf hydrangea. The amount of 
bloom that this Comrade can coax out of an 
apparently insignificant little green plant in a 
pot is simply unbelievable. Those who saw 
one of his blossoming hydrangeas last winter, 
and later an unusually delicate variety of 


for he is a devoted student of Theosophy 
not alone in its practical aspect but by means 
of its literature — and you have a recipe that 
will thoroughly frighten away old age and all 
the malaise and melancholy that so often go 
with it. He often says he is “good for 
another ten years at least" but we who know 
and love him think that twenty would be a 
more conservative estimate. 

What a life his has been! What a pano- 
rama must pass before his vision when he 


- looks backwards over sixty, seventy, eighty, 


even eighty-five years. London was by no 
means the London of today. Islington was 
meadow land, all about St. Pancras and King’s 
Cross Stations were fields. There was no 
steam then, nor electricity — nor high finance. 
Many of the things that constitute the draw- 
backs and disadvantages of modern society 
were then undreamed of. And from London 
to Lomaland— what a step! We cannot 
wonder that optimism shines out of the face 
of this beloved and venerated Comrade. Н.Н. 
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HE last words of the fourfold injunc- 
tion invisibly written over that mystic 
doorway through which the seeker 

‘must pass ere he find knowledge and peace 
are these: and to keep silence. 

There is a silence of lip and tongue, of 
which the buzzing world knows little enough, 
but certain types may possess all that and yet 
be continually slipping backwards. Ambition 
апа a strong will can accomplish, have ac- 
<omplished, more than that. 

There is the silence of the grosser passions, 
‘but this, too, may be achieved by one who is 
firmly planted on the left-hand path, as оз 
‘history proves. 

There is a silence of mind which is nearer 
the real thing, but yet is not that golden sil- 
-nce that comes when the personality is ac- 
tually lost sight of. And the latter is never 
born except from a deep, unselfish love for 
others, an actual realization of the inner bond 
uniting all, a state of being which makes it 
easier to endure injustice for a millennium 
than to do injustice even for an hour. That 
is the real silence and it is of the heart, not 
of the mind, nor the will, nor emotions. 

H. P. B. pointed out in the beginning the 
‘old old mystic truth that the Path was “ for 
‘sinners, not saints," that is, for those who, 
'though possessing faults, yet are struggling 
‘towards perfection. The very word, “ Stu- 
dent," implies that the end of knowledge and 
‘self-effort has not been reached. And true 
‘students of Theosophy know that they all 
have much to learn about their own natures 
nd the natures of others. 

However, there is one "disease," so to 
'speak, that is amazingly potent to keep all 
gateways closed and barred and it is what 
might be called a mania for self-justification. 
How it sets one a-suffering — and one's brain 
a-whirling! Let one's motives be questioned 
or suspected, let some half-truth (more damn- 
ing often than a whole lie) be maliciously set 
afloat, and the one with this mania will drop 
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In ancient days words were not needed. Teacher and disciples understood 


the Law and in silence worked in harmony with it.— Katherine 


The Higher Silence 


his duties, tip over everything within reach 
and nearly unhinge his mind in the effort to 
justify himself. It never would do, you know, 
“ {ог me to be misunderstood”! This is the 
picture of an extreme case, of course, but 
there are many stages or degrees, and perhaps 
no Student escapes the bacillus entirely. 


T° the Disciple each Fellow-Disciple becomes а 
Brother or Sister, a portion of himself, for his 
. Interests and aspirations are interwoven with theirs, 
his progress helped or hindered by thelr intelli. 
gence, morality and behavior through the intimacy 
brought about by their co-discipleship. 
- « « Gold in the crucible is he who stands 
the melting heat of trial and lets only the dross 
be burnt aut of his heart; accursed by Karmic 
action. will find himself he who throws dross into 
the melting pot of discipleship for the debase- 
ment of his fellow-pupil As the members to the 
body, so are disciples to each other, and to the 
Head and Heart which teach and nourish them 
with the life-stream of Truth.— From an ancient 
Book of Discipline 


From the worldly standpoint there is every 
excuse and justification for such conduct. If 
I am slandered then why is it not clearly my 
duty to justify myself, providing I can do so 
by merely speaking the truth, by merely un- 
covering the motives of the slanderer? But 
from the standpoint of the teachings of Theo- 
sophy there is no such excuse. W. Q. Judge, 
in private instructions issued some years be- 
fore his death, and which cannot be quoted 
here, made this very plain. In an ancient 
Eastern Book of Rules, known only to Stu- 
dents of Theosophy and to but a part of these, 
it is written: “ Behold the Truth before you: 
a clean life, an open mind, a pure heart, an 
eager intellect, an unveiled spiritual percep- 
tion, a brotherliness for one's co-disciple;... 


Tingley 


а courageous endurance of personal injust- 

ice . . . these are the golden steps up which 

the learner may climb to the Temple of 
Divine Wisdom." 

"In a letter written to H. P. B. by one of 
her Teachers (in answer to one in which she 
had asked him to advise her as to her atti- 
tude towards a certain person who was out- 
rageously slandering her, and thereby threat- 
ening to ruin the whole Society) we read 
these significant words: “ You are personally 
threatened . . . your two Karmas (this ene- 
my's and H. P. B.'s) run in two opposite di- 
rections. Shall you, out of abject fear of that 
which may come, blend the two, and become 
as she is?" And in quoting this in a private 
writing H. P. B. adds: "Since then I have 
acted more than ever on this principle of try- 
ing to help everyone irrespective of what I 
personally may have to suffer for it." Апа 
what has been the example of Katherine Ting- 
ley? Never yet has she lifted voice or pen 
in defense of herself, only in defense of the 
Theosophical Movement and its concrete ex- 
pression on Loma Hill He who runs may 
read. Students should understand without 
commentary. 

The sincere Student early finds that to take 
a different course (“їп abject fear of that 
which may come" if I should be misunder- 
stood (!) you know) will not only make it 
impossible for the Teacher to help him but 
will positively undo the results of previous 
help. And besides, there is the common sense 
view of it. Who expects to conquer the violin 
without practice — and practice not on a silk- 
en cushion but on the violin itself, harsh and 
unmusical as it always is in unskilled hands? 
How then are we going to learn the “ Virtues 
of Perfection" without anything to practise 
on? What idiocy to expect to be able to learn 
forgiveness without ever anything to forgive! 
Or brotherliness without some knowledge of 
its opposite. Or “calmness under all trials " 
if nothing ever occurs that makes calmness 
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mean effort. Or virtue, without the chance 
to withstand the siege of passions within and 
temptations without. Or justice, if we are 
never permitted to know anything about its 
opposite. Or the majesty of the Higher Sil- 
ence, if we meet with no temptations to “ex- 
plain ourselves” in talk. 

Ay— the majesty of the Law! The one 
who wrongs a brother has that within his na- 
ture, which, if not burned out by suffering, 
means nothing more nor less than failure on 
his part. He will suffer enough. Why should 
the one wronged add any weight to the Karma 
that will be heavy, too heavy, perhaps — “ and 
become as he is,” in addition? Let it go, let it 
go. Life is too short, time too precious, to be 
spent in running to the Leader to convince her 
that you are perfect — even if you are. She 
knows you much better than you 
know yourself and perhaps it is only 
because she has won the twin pearls 
of the Higher Silence and Compas- 
sion that she does not break your 
heart and break your spirit by let- 
ting you know the truth. None of 
us can bear much, and most of us 
very little. 

Are you being misunderstood — 
slandered? Really! Then by all 
means complete the work of destroy- 
ing yourself by worry and feelings 
of revenge! 15 not such a course 
logical? What wonder that Theo- 
sophy, which condemns such an ab- 
surd course, is but another word for 
common sense! 

Those who pass the gateway of 
the Higher Silence are never the 
same thereafter, nor can they ever 
again step backwards into the same 
old place. This door swings inward 
only. Those who have not passed 
it have no way of guessing who has 
or who has not found the strength 
to lift its heavy bar. Those who 
have passed through know all others 
who have — and are recognized by 
none other. What joy in life to 
know the Law, to feel its every puls- 
ing beat, its every ebb and flow, to 
see its working as some great con- 
scious Divine Power of Love in the 
little, ‘ttle, usually unnoticed, occur- 
rences in our own and our fellow- 
workers’ lives! What peace to him 
who has the power to go steadily on, 
regardless of everything but his duty, serenely 
confident that there exists no power on earth, 
in heaven or in hell, strong enough to pre- 
vent his fulfilling it, if to fulfil it he is determ- 
ined! And there are such, great brave Souls 
who pass quietly on through their duties un- 
moved, who would die at the stake with sealed 
lips rather than utter a word that would cast 
a reflection upon a brother, even though that 
word be a true one, even though that bro- 
ther be wickedly crucifying them. And 
yet it is the easy way, the “way of least 
resistance" to quote the Leader’s oft-used 
words, the only way that doesn’t leave “ that 
guilty feeling” in its trail. It is the only 
way that the rightly courageous and absolute- 
ly sincere Student will ever consent to follow, 
once he has found it, once he has tasted the 
sweetness of that spirit of sacrifice which 
placeth one's brother before oneself. Н.Н. 
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Letter From an English Comrade 


Where Three Empires Meet, by E. F. Knight, and 
A Diplomatist's Wife in Japan — Letters from Home 
to Home, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 


HE two books dipped into and taken 
together appear to open out a way 
through which a peaceful understand- 
ing between the nations can be arrived at and 
ancient knowledge, of great future benefit to 
humanity, shared. The spot, the Pamirs, in- 
dicated in Central Asia, has also been written 
of as the “ Roof of the World." Was the 
author thinking of mountains that tower into 
the sky or of aspirations that conduct to a 
life of finer, more ethereal existence? 
The three empires are China, Russia, and 
England (Kashmir) — East, North and West. 


A DAUGHTER OF IRELAND 


England, representing most of the peoples 
speaking her language, is indissolubly linked 
to that other Island Empire so beautifully de- 
scribed by Mrs. Hugh Fraser. She is linked 
also to Italy, while her near neighbors, France, 
Greece, and Sweden, draw her towards Rus- 
sia, as Japan draws her towards China. Rus- 
sia's interesting empire, with that great, al- 
most unbroken expanse of Siberia, may hold 
surprises and treasures as great as those that 
China can unfold, and will, at her leisure. 
Under favoring conditions the Yellow Race 
might well supply the action and alertness of 
intelligence needed to awaken all the old, 
Eastern races, while Chinese balance, or love 
of the “ path of the mean," — the middle way 
— would be a boon to numerous modern 
peoples who now consider themselves more 
advanced. China has a source of inspira- 
tion, shown through her philosophical pre- 


cepts and maxims, that these newer races are 
just beginning to touch through Theosophy. 

As one book recites, the experience and 
journey of the Soul of man is set forth every 
year in Ladak, at the Himis Festival or Fair; 
and in the so-called * Devil's Dance " of two 
days' duration, the spirits of evil to be en- 
countered are symbolized by hideous masked 
figures, with intervals when Buddhas appear 
on the scene as protectors and helpers. Writ- 
ten in 1891, it is hoped that the author has by 
this time encountered in Theosophy the great 
unifer of all religions. АП the world may 
read now, for knowing that humanity was in 
danger of losing the full practical meaning of 
the teachings of H. P. Blavatsky and W. Q. 
Judge, Katherine Tingley has brought them 
out and emphasized them before the eyes of 
all humanity. Let me close by quot- 
ing a bit of verse from A Diplomat- 
ists Wife in Japan: 


Two babes the mother bore at one rich 
birth, 

Twin hearts that beat to her low notes 
. of love, 

Twin souls that leapt to each heroic call, 
As generous sword to snatch the Treas- 
ure-Trove 
Of hard-won honour. 

Earth, 
Rocking the twain in the deep rise and fall 
Of her green bosom, sang proud litanies, 
Promised them beauty, conquest, empire, 
brain and heart, 
And woman's faith, and towering pride 
of race. 
Тоо great to rule together, worlds apart 
She set them, in the silver of the seas. 
Yet heart calls heart, as erst upon the- 
breast 
That bore these glories, sovereign in their- 
place, 
The Island Empires of the East and West.. 
Fanny JANET BusHBY 
On board R. M. S. Adriatic. 


And our Mother 


Jottings and Doings 
(From a Student's Note Book ) 
HE extremely large hat which 
milliners are now persuading 
a great many women to wear, 
threatens to become a factor in the 
problem of religion. Note the fol- 
lowing: 


Tue DunxKarp Bonnets то Go? 
Many GIRLS IN THE CHURCH PREFER THE - 
Hats WITH FLOWERS 

Des Mores, IA, June 8.— Unless men high in 
the councils of the German Baptist brethren are 
mistaken, a break is threatened in the conference 
now in progress at the fair grounds. While there 
are objections to several of the ironclad rules of the 
sect, the attention of the church and the chief dis- 
cussion will center in the inclination of the girls to 
forsake the conventional bonnet which the Dunkard 
women are required to wear, for the more ornate hat 
of the lay woman. 

The elders do not admit that the discussion 
threatens the peace of the conference. But they do 
admit that church heads in certain Ohio commun- 
ities, who have relaxed their supervision of the girls 
in their charge, may be reprimanded. It is said that 
formal charges may be preferred against two 
churches in Ohio that may end in their withdrawal 
from the mother church or in their expulsion unless 
their pledge is given to carry out the laws of the 
organization to the letter.— Kansas City Star 


Again doth fashion quarrel loud with creed! 
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Glass Making 
GREAT many boys and 
girls in big cities are 
employed in glass factor- 

ies. While with girls it is more 
often but a temporary means of 
earning a living, boys usually un- 
dertake it with a view to learn- 
ing the business as their life- 
work. The training received at 
this work resembles Rája Yoga 
in one respect, for to keep his 
place as a glass-blower's assist- 
ant a boy must learn first -of all 
to pay the closest attention and 
to do his work not just “ well 
enough," but exactly right. He 
must have a real interest in the 
work and determination to make 
it a success. At the start he is 
given to understand that only 
patience and long practice can 
develop skill at this art, which 
requires absolute accuracy and great dexter- 
ity. He knows, though, when once it is mas- 
tered he can take his place as peer among 
craftsmen. 

The manufacture of glass is one of the old- 
est and most beautiful of the arts. Just when 
jt commenced is not known, for as far back 
as history carries us not only is there evidence 
that glass existed, but that it was developed 
by the ancients to greater perfection than any- 
thing we have at the present day. 

The Phoenicians claimed to be the inven- 
tors, and the legend runs that when certain 
of their merchants were returning home in a 
ship laden with natron, or soda, a storm drove 
them upon a sandy beach. They supported 
their cooking-pots on large lumps of the soda 
and built a fire. The heat dissolved soda and 
sand into a transparent substance and thus 
revealed to them the composition of glass. 
It has been found, however, that long before 
this period the Egyptians were expert at the 
art. They knew how to cut, grind and en- 
grave it, and the tints of their stained glass, 
pieces of which are found among the most 
ancient ruins, are a marvel to this day. The 
Egyptians were the first to imitate precious 
stones in glass, and did so with a perfection 
far beyond anything attained in later times. 
"We are told that these wonderful people had 
'the secret of true malleable glass, which has 
since become a “lost art." "They must also 
‘have made an unbreakable glass, for the story 
‘is told as a historic fact that a glass cup 
‘brought to Rome in the reign of Tiberius was 
dashed upon the marble pavement without 
‘being crushed or broken and the slight dent 
ade in it by the fall was effaced with a ham- 
mer. It is stated that the Romans of the im- 
perial period used glass more extensively and 
for more purposes than we do at the present 
time, and in some respects their productions 
excelled ours. Aside from the use of glass 
for domestic purposes, for decoration and for 
optical instruments, it was used in pavements 
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RAJA YOGA GIRLS VIEWING THE BIG GUNS ON THE KENTUCKY 


DURING THE VISIT oF THE U. S. FLEET ro San Deco 


A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA 
Allan Cunningham 
WET sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 

Oh for a soft and gentle wind! 
I heard a fair one cry; 

But give to me the snoring breeze, 
And white waves heaving high; 
And white waves heaving high, my boys, 
The good ship tight and free — 

The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon horned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud; 

And hark the music, mariners, 
The wind is piping loud; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashing free,— 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 


and also in thin plates as a coating for walls. 
Twentieth century glass manufacture has 
reached a high point of perfection. Each 
year extends its usefulness and records tri- 
umphs of art in beauty of design and coloring, 
placing us nearer the height attained in this 
line by civilizations which flourished before 
our history even begins. STUDENT 


THE laws of the northern Europeans were 
usualy committed to memory, and so were 
passed on orally. To make them easy to re- 
member, they were put in verse form by the 
Skalds who played such an important part 
among the forest folk. Many of the alliter- 
ative phrases from the ancient laws have re- 
mained in the memory of people. Such ex- 
pressions as: through thick and thin; in wind 
and weather; highways and byways; frank 
and free; heart and hand — are of this class. 


and Engraving Dept. 


Grover Cleveland 
Coa CLEVELAND, the twen- 

ty-second President of the 

United States, who held 
office from 1885 to 1889 and 
again between 1893 and 1897, 
and who died in New Jersey on 
June 24, began life as the son 
of a poor clergyman. He wished 
to study law, but before he was 
able to do this he had to make 
his way by working at anything 
he could find to do. When at 
last his opportunity came and he 
got employment in a law firm, he 
one day got a copy of Black- 
stone and became so much inter- 
ested in reading it that he was 
locked in the office over night. 
In the morning when the office 
was opened Grover was found 
still reading, so glad was he to 
have a chance to study the stand- 
ard work on the subject most interesting to 
him. Grover Cleveland as a man had great 
moral courage. No mere party consideration 
could lead him to act contrary to his own con- 
victions. The possibility of defeat in an elec- 
tion did not move him if he had made up his 
mind as to what was right. Of course this 
made people with motives of self-interest turn 
against him. But he was firm and fearless. 
One of his fellow-workers once said, “ I love 
Grover Cleveland for the enemies he has 
made.” Mr. Cleveland coined certain max- 
ims which express his ideas of the responsi- 
bilities of those holding office in the State. 
One is, “ Public office is a public trust "; and 
another is, “ Public officers are the servants 
of the people." These ideas Mr. Cleveland 
himself faithfully put into practice. STUDENT 


Facts Worth Knowing 

THE British Museum has a curious collec- 
tion of books. They consist not only of paper 
and leather, but are also written on bones and 
stones, tiles and bricks, and even oyster shells. 
Some of the manuscripts are on bark and 
leaves, as well as on papyrus, ivory and var- 
ious metals. 


Іт is only a hundred years since envelopes 
were invented, and not much more than fifty 
since they began to be used generally. Before 
that time the paper on which the letter was 
written served also as an envelope, being fold- 
ed in two, then in three, and having the ad- 
dress written on one of the sides. 


AUTHORITY has been granted to the central 
junta of forests in the Republic of Mexico 
to carry out a system of reafforestation 
throughout the country. The president of the 
junta recently returned from Europe where 
he studied the best methods of restoring the 
forests, finding the most valuable suggestions 
in Switzerland. The work of the junta has 
been begun by the establishment of a nursery 
for young trees in a suburb of the capital. 
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Bees 


How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour 
In gathering honey all the day. 
From every opening flower. 


O runs the old song, but bees do so much 
more than simply gathering honey all day, 
that the lines tell us very little about the 

busy creatures. 

It is surprising to find such a well-ordered 
government as that of the bee colonies. The 
queen bee is the ruler of the hive and is also 
the mother of all the other bees. She gen- 
erally lives about four years. The drones are 
large bees with no stings. They do no work 
in the hives. The bees we see most frequently 
are the worker bees. They make the comb, 
gather the honey and store it away for food 
for the family during winter; and they gather 
also the pollen which they make into a kind 
of bread to feed the baby bees. Some of these 
worker bees keep the hive in order and give 
food to the baby bees, while others wait upon 
the queen bee; so you see it is no wonder that 
they always seem to be in a great hurry. 

The workers know how to build the cells in 
the comb exactly the right size for each of the 
different kinds of bees, large cells for the 
queen, a smaller size for the drones, and a 
still smaller size for themselves. These cells 
are all six-sided and fit so perfectly together 
that there is no room wasted. 

They know that they must feed the egg that 
hatches in the largest cell "royal jelly," so 
that they may raise a new queen bee when the 
old queen begins to grow feeble; and that the 
drone cells need special care in building; and 
that the baby worker bees need only ordinary 
food. 

Where do you suppose they get all the wax 
to build the comb with? It comes out of their 
own bodies in slender strips between the rings 
that form the joints. The bees take these 
strips of wax in their mandibles or jaws and, 
bit by bit, build the delicate and beautiful 
comb. Sometimes the wax strips come loose 
before the bee reaches the hive, but it knows 
how to pick up the wax, tuck it under its 
chin and fly home to place it in the comb 
just where it is needed most. A worker. bee 
has little pockets in its hind legs, and it has 
a way of scraping the pollen from its tongue 
with the forefeet and then with its next set 
of feet packing these pockets or baskets so 
full that sometimes it can scarcely fly because 
of the weight of the pollen sticking out in yel- 
low bunches at its sides. 

When a young bee first begins to work and 
comes home with its little pockets full of pol- 
len it will move about the hive as if it were 
saying, “ See me with my pockets full. I am 
a happy little worker now." Six or eight 
weeks is the length of the worker bee's life. 
At the end of that time the little wings wear 
out, and the bee crawls out of the hive to die, 
so as not to be in the way of the younger ones. 

A lover of bees once said: “ Bees are the 
pleasantest, most sociable, genial and good- 
natured little fellows one meets in all animated 
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YOUR BUSY FRIENDS, THE WORKER BEES 


creation, when one understands them.” It is 
seldom that they use their sharp weapons, 
their stings, except in self-defense. It is a 
fact that bees were always kept about the tem- 
ples in ancient times. And in Lomaland where 
the temple life is being lived again, there are 
many bees. One of the students who is a 
great friend of the bees told me of a pretty 
custom they have. When the queen bee has 
entered the new hive, and the rest of the 
bees are flying around or are on the ground 
waiting, some signal is given that the bees 
understand, and immediately they gather on 
the ground near the hive, with heads lowered, 
facing the opening. There in a body, fanning 
their wings all the time, the bees utter a sound 
like a joyful greeting — just as if they were 
singing a song before entering the new home. 
The same thing happens when a hive has been 
cleansed of moth millers and their grubs. It 
shows what pleasure they take in their home. 
STUDENT 


How Many Times а Day do You Say “I”? 
WO little girls once decided to count 
how many times each of them said the 
word * I," in one day. 

“І know that I must have said it a thous- 
and times," said Hilda, “ because even before 
I started for school in the morning Т had said 
it so often that I got tired of counting." 

“The same thing with me,” confessed Elsa. 
“Ts it not surprising? Why is it so, I won- 
der?" l 

“Let us ask Godmother,” suggested Hilda. 
“ It was she who gave us the idea in the first 
place, do you remember ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Elsa, “ perhaps there is some 
riddle or joke about it.” 

The girls told their godmother all about 


their experiment, and the result of it, and then 
asked, “ How is it that we say ‘I’ so many 
more times than any other word? ” 

“If you can correctly answer three ques- 
tions, I will tell you," said she. “ First, what 
comes before words?" А 

“Thoughts!” answered Elsa and Hilda in 
one voice. i 

“ Right!" said Godmother. “ Тһе second 
question is: If thoughts are the foundation 
of words, what then are the words picturing?” 

“The thoughts, of course!” answered both 
girls. 

“ Right! You have passed the second ques- 
tion also," said Godmother. “ The third is: 
If the word ‘I’ most often runs over two 
little girls’ lips, what are the two little girls 
most thinking of?" 

A blush sprang up on Elsa's face, and a 
blush on Hilda's, but they answered not a 
word. 

* Well," said Godmother after a pause, * you 
have failed to answer the last question, so I 
will not tell you any more; but if you should 
find the answer one of these days, you may 
come and tell me." AEA 


From Nome on the Behring Sea to Sitka, 
or to places in Southern Alaska, the distance 
is as great as between Michigan and Florida. 


. Winter at Nome lasts eight months — with 


no sun, and there are no trees, no birds to be 
seen. Imagine the joy of a little four-year- 
old girl, who was born at Nome and had 
lived there until last year when she visited 
the state of Michigan with her mother. She 
thought it must be heaven where there were 
trees and flowers and birds and grass. What 
do you think she would have thought if she 
had seen Lomaland, children? M. G. 
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Meteorological Table for the week ending 
July the 12th, 1908 
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GERMANY — J. Th. Heller, Vestnertorgraben 13, NÜRNBERG 


SWEDEN — Universella Broderskapets Förlag, Barnhusgatan, 10, STOCKHOLM 


HOLLAND — Louis F. Schudel, Hollandia~Drukkerij, BAARN 


AUSTRALIA — Willans & Williams, 16 Carrington St, Wynyard Sq., Svpuzv, N. S. 
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An APPEAL TO Ривыс Conscience: an Address delivered by Katherine Tingley at 
Isis Theater, San Diego, July 22, 1906. Published by the Woman's Theosophical 


(2 vols., 35¢ each) No. 


THE PATH SERIES. Specially adapted for inquirers in Theosophy. 
Already published: 
No.1 Tre Purpose ОР THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
No. 2 Тнкозорнү GreNERALLY STaTED (W. О. Judge) - - - - 
Reprinted from Official Report, World's Parliament of Religions, Chicago, 1893 


-$ .15 


Propaganda League, Point Loma - : .05 
AsTRAL Intoxication, and Other Papers (W. f Judge) - -, - - - .03 
Bnuacavap Gita (recension by W. Q. Judge). The pearl of the Scriptures of the East. 

` American edition; pocket size; morocco, grt edges - - - - 1.00 

CONCENTRATION, CuLtuRE OF (W. udge - - - - - - 15 
DzvacHAN; or the Heavenworld (H. гуп) - - t. - x - .05 
ECHOES FROM THE ORIENT; a broad Outline of Theosophica! Doctrines. Written for 
the newspaper reading public. (W. Q. Judge) m. 8vo, cloth - - E ee 
aper - - - - М - - - - - T0. 
ЕРїТОМЕ ОР THEosoPHiCAL TrEACHINOGS, Ан (W. Q. Judge); 40 pages _ - - 15 
Freemasonry AND JzSUITRY, The Pith and Marrow of the Closing and Coming Century 
and Related Position of, (Rameses) - E - - - - - AS 
8 copies for $1.00; г hundred, $10.00 
KATHERINE TINCLEY, Humanity’s Friend; A Visit to KATHERINE TincLey (by John 
Hubert Greusel); А тору or Raya YocA at PorwT Loma (Reprint from 
the San Francisco Chronicle, Jan. 6, 1907). The above three comprised in a 
amphlet of 50 pages, published by the Woman's Theosophical Propaganda 
eague, Point Loma : - - - D - - - - 45 
Hypnotism: Hypnotism, hy W. Q. Judge (Reprint from The Path, vol. viii, p. 335) — 

Why Does Katherine Tingley Oppose notism? by a Student (Reprint from 

New Century Pats, Oct. 28, 1906) е iis of Hypnotism, by Lydia Ross, м.р.  .15 
(sts Омужтхр, hy Н. P. Blavatsky. 2 vols, royal 8vo, about 1400 pages; cloth; with 

portrait of the author. Point Loma Edition, with a preface. Postpaid - 7.00 
Kxv to TuxosoprHv, Tue, by Н. P. Blavatsky. Point Loma dition, with Glossary 

and exhaustive Index. Portraits of Н. P. Blavatsky and №. О. Judge. 8vo, 

cloth, 400 pages.  Postpaid. - - - - - ү - - 2.25 
Lire at Point Loma, THE: Some Notes by Katherine Тїп еу. (Reprinted from the 

|: Los Angeles Saturday Post, December, 1902) - - E - - 15 

LicnuT on tHe Parn (M. С.), with Comments, and a short chapter on Karma. Author- 
itative rules for treading the path of a higher life. Point Loma Edition, pocket 

size edition of this classic, leather - - ` - - E - 0.25 

Embossed paper - - - - - - E „© - - .25 
MYSTERIES ОР THE Heart DocrRINE, Tux. Prepared by Katherine Tingley and her 

pupils, Square 8vo, cloth - - - - - - - - 2:00 

aper - . - - . - - - - - - 1. 
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NionrMARE TALES (Н. P. Blavatsky). Illustrated by К. Machell. A collection of the 

wet dee tales ever written down. Cloth - - - - E - ee 

: aper : - : t . - - - - - <<. 
SECRET Бостатнк, Tur. The Synthesis of Science, Religion, and Philosophy, by 

H. P. Blavatsky. Point Loma Edition; with Index. Two vols., royal 8vo, 

about 1500 pages; cloth. Postage prepaid  - - - - - - 10.00 

To be rinted from the original edition of 1888, as issued hy H. P. Blavatsky 
SoxE or THE ERRORS OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. Criticism by H.P.Blavatsky and Ола .15 
Моск оғ THX SILENCE, Тнк. (For the daily use of disciples.) Translated and 

annotated by H. P. Blavatsky. Pocket size, leather - . M - .25 
Үосл APHORISMS (translated by W. О. Judge), pocket size, leather - . - 78 
GREEK SYMPOSIA, эз performed hy students of the Isis League of Music and 

Drama, under direction of Katherine Tingley. (Fully protected by coypyright.) 

1 Тнк Wispom or НҮРАТІА - - - - - * of - 1S 

2 A Promisz - - = - : - : * - * > 45 

NEW CENTURY SERIES. Tue Рїїн лир Marrow or Some $Асакр WRITINGS, 
Ten Pamphlets, issued serially; Scripts, each - - - - К 2.25 
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Scrrer 1 — Contents: The Relation of Universal Brotherhood to, Christianity — 

No Man can Serve Two Masters — In this Place is a Greater Thing, 

Script 2 — Contents: A Vision of Judgment — The Great Victory — Co-Heirs with 
Christ — The “ Woes” of the Prophets — Fragment: from Bhagavad Gità — 
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Script 3 — Contents: Lesson of Israel's History — Man's Divinity апі Perfecti- 
hility — The Man Born Blind — The Everlastin Covenant — Burden of the Lord 
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Temple — The Mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven — The Heart Doctrine — 

The Temple of God VEN А : 

$сирт 5— Contents: Egypt and Prehistoric America — Theoretical and Practical 
Theosophy — Death, One of the Crowning Victories of Human Life — Reliance 
on the Law — Led by the Spirit of God р 

Script 6 — Contents: Education Through Illusion to Truth — Astronomy in the 
Light of Ancient Wisdom — Occultism and Magic — Resurrection 

Script 7 — Contents: Theosophy and Islam, a word concerning Sufism — 
Archaeology in the Light of Theosophy — Man, a Spiritual Builder 

Script B Contents: he Sun of Righteousness — Cant about the Classics 

OCCULTISM, STUDIES IN (H.P. Blavatsky). Pocket size, 6 volg, cl, per set 1.50 

Vor. 1 Practical Occultism. Occultism vs. the Occult Arts. The Blessing of Publicity .35 

Vor. 2 Hypnotism. Black Magic in Science. Signs of the Times - - - .35 

Vor. 3 Psychic and Noetic Action - E - - > s -  .35 

Vor. 4 Kosmic Mind. Dual Aspect of Wisdom . - - А ic. 7536 
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Vor. 6 Astral Bodies; Constitution of the Inner Man - - А - 35 
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72 pages. Special number issued to, the public - - - - - 
$власнысбнт, No. 7 - - . - - - . - 4 А 
SEARCHLIGHT, Vol п, No. 1 - - - - = . * z 
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Epitome pg LAS ENSERANZAS Tzosóricas (W. Q. Judge). 40 páginas 
La TEosoríA EXPLICADA - - - - - - - 
La 'TEosoríA v sus FaALSIFICACIONES. Рага uso de investigadores 
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La Vipa EX Ромт Loma (Notas por Katherine Tingley) E - - 
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GERMAN 


Ан IHREN FRÜCHTEN SOLLT Інв SIE ERKENNEN — WER 18t кім TuEkOsorH? — Was 
THEOSOPHIE ÜBER MANCHE PUNKTE LEHRT UND WAS SIE WEDER LEHRT NOCH BILLICT 

Das LEBEN zu Point Loma (Katherine Tingley). Schöne Illustrationen. (Recommended) 

Dix Buacavap Gita (nach der englischen Ausgabe von William Q. Judge). 

Dig WISSENSCHAFT DES LEBENS UND DIE KUNST ZU LEBEN 

EcHOS AUS ркм OnrENT (von William О. Judge) 

STUDIEN ÜBER Dre BnHacavap. GtrÀ (William Q. Judge). 

THEOSOPHIE ERKLART 

RÜCKBLICK UND AUSBLICK AUF DIE THEOSOPHISCHE BEWECUNG 

WAHRHEIT IST MÄCHTIG UND MUSS OBSIEGEN! : 

Prew<aRTEN МІТ ANSICHTEN VON Point Loma 


ek Е DUTCH 
1E Bnuacavap СїтА: Het Boek van Yoga; with Glossary. Bound in morocco or paper 
De Оскллм рев THEOSOPHIE (door William Q. Judge) Кар 
De Мү$тЕю:Ен DER OupHEID (door С. de Purucker) 
(Vertaling uit New Century Path, overdruk van de Nieuwe. Eeuw, No. 12) 
De Rippers VAN KEIZER ÁRTHUR — Een Verhaal voor Kinderen, door Ceinnyd Morus. 
Гріх OPSTELLEN OVER THEOSOPHIE. In verband met Vraagstukken van den Dag. 
Нет Leven TE Pornt Loma, Enkele Aanteekeningen door Katherine Tingley 
Н. P. Buavatsxy EN. WiLLIAM Q. Јорсе, De Stichters en Leiders der Theosophische 
Beweging (Leerling). pp. 42. 
KATHERINE TINGLEY, DE Aurocraat (De Geheimen van de Leer van het Hart) 
Licut op нет Pap (door M. C.) Bound in morocco or paper. 
Pir en Merc, uit sommige Heilige Geschriften, 1° Serie 
Inhoud: I'heosophie en Christendom. * Niemand kan twee heeren dienen." Ieta 
Meerders dan de Tempel. Een Gezicht des Oordeels, De Mensch Jezus 
Pit EN MERG VAN рк EINDIGENDE EN KoMENDE Exuw, en de daarmede in betrekking 
staande positie van Vrijmetselarij en Jesuitisme, door Rameses 
Theosophical Manuals, Series No. 1 


erage 
баз + 


No. 1. In DEN VooRHoF No. “Heuer” xx “Ню,” 

No. 2. EEN HEILIG LEERSTUK No. 7. LEERAREN EN HUN LERRLINORN 

No. 3. VERLOREN KENNIS WEÊRGEVONDEN No. 8. Een UmwrivERsERLE WET 

No. 4. Een SLEUTEL тот Moperng RaapD. No. 9. DWAALWEGEN (HYPNOTISME, 
SELEN CLAIRVOYANCE, SPIRITISME) 

No. 5. Her MyvsTERIE van DEN Doop No. 10. De 7181, per WERELD 


SWEDISH 
Den HeMLICa Läran, 2 hand (Н. P. Blavataky) 
NYCKEL TILL Teosorien (H. P. Blavatsky). Ünder utarbetning. 
Азткл, Berusninc, DEVAKAN, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 
Brev, som HJALPT MIG (William О. Judge) 
Den CvkxrnrsKA LAGEN, M. м. (William б Judge) 
Dorna ViNKAR І DEN HEMLIGA LáRAN, X. M. (William Q. 72289) 
Dépsstrarret І ТЕОЅОРІЅЗК BELYSNING, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 
REINKARNATIONSLARAN I BiBELN, Ом KARMA, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 
STupiER över Buacavap Gita (William. Q. Judge) 
Trosorizns Ocean (William Q. Judge, 
VETENSKAPEN OCH TEOSOFIEN, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 
Gvninc І Koncentration (William Q. Judge) 
HEMLIGHETERNA 1 HyArtats Lära (Katherine Tingley och hennes lärjungar) 
EN INTERVJU MED KATHERINE TiNGLEY (Greusel) 
KATHERINE TrNGLEY, af M. Е. М. (levnadstecknin 
EXISTENSLINJER OCH UTVECKLINGSNORMER (Oscar 
Kan ETT T. S. SAKNA MORALLAG? (Protest mote) 
Trosorr осн KRISTENDOM, Genmiale till Prof. Pfannenstill 
AsrENS Ljus (Edwin Arnold) 
BuacavaD Gita, Hóngivandets bok 
Den Teosorisxa INSTITUTIONEN (Baker) 
FRIMURERI OCH JesuITVALDE (Rameses) 
Lyus på VÄGEN 
І.отоввіАр, för barn 
Lorussåncsox, ord och musik 


) 
Tiungstróe) 
КАЈА Yoca, Ом SJÄLENS UTVECKLING 


TEOSOFIENS INNEBÓRD 
Tystnapens Rost 
VisiNGSÓ (Karling) 


PERIODICALS 
INTERNATIONAL THEOSOPHICAL CHRONICLE, Illustrated. Yearly 
subscription, postpaid - - - А # > * * 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions either to the Publishers, The Theosophical 
Book Co. 18 Bartlet''s Buildings, Holborn Circus, London, E. С.; or to The 
Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 
ТНЕОЅОРНІА. Yearly subscription 2 d - ЗР i 
Issued monthly. Illustrated. Published by Dr. G. Zander. Send all remittances 
to Universella Broderskapets Förlag, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm 1, Sweden; 
or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, lifornia 
UNIVERSALE BRUDERSCHAFT. Illustrated. Yearly subscription, postpaid 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to J. Th. Heller, ob. Turnstrasse, 3, Niirnberg, 
Germany; or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 
LOTUS:KNOPPEN. Yearly subscription, postpaid - z - 2 М 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to А. Goud, Peperstraat, ingang Papengang 
No. 14, Groningen, Holland; or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma 


(Dr. G. Zander och F. Kellberg) 


SKILLNADEN MELLAN TEOSOF! OCH SPIRITISM 
STJÄRNAN, SACO- OCH Рокмѕлмі1мс, för barn 


1.00 


1.50 . 


.75 


Neither the Editors of the above publications, nor the officers of the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 

AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, or of any of its departments, receive salaries or other remuneration, 

All profits arising from the business of the Theosophical DAE Co. are devoted to Human- 
e 


ttarian work. All who assist in this work are directly helping that cause. 


20 CENTURY 


THE 


MYSTERIES 
OF THE 


HEART 
DOCTRINE 


Prepared by . 
KATHERINE TINGLEY 
AND HER PUPILS 


The Theosophical 
book of the 


Twentieth century 


Tells the story and the history of the 
Theosophical Movement. 

The prices are $2 in cloth and $1.25 in 
paper, which barely cover the cost, for it is 
printed and bound, not gaudily, but with 
such carefulness and thoroughness of art 
and craft as to make it unique among 
modern edition books. 

Order now from 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 

POINT LOMA, CAL. 


Isis Conservatory of Music 


OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


Personal applications and inquiries received every Saturday 
by the Secretary at SAN DIEGO BRANCH 


ISIS HALL, 1120 FIFTH STREET 


between the hours of 9 a. M. and 4 Р. M. Full particu. 
lars will be sent by тай upon application to 
J. H. FUSSELL, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Isis Conservatory ef Music, 


Point Loma, California 


SOME OF THE ERRORS OF CHRISTIAN 
. SCIENCE 
CRITICISA 


by H. P. Blavatsky and William Q. Judge 
CONTENTS: 
** The Empty Vessel Makes the Greatest Sound ” 
A Note of Warning 
— by H. P. Blavatsky 
Of '* Metaphysical Healing ’”’ 
Affirmations and Denials 
The Cure of Diseases 
Replanting Diseases for Future Use 
—by William Q. Judge 
А MOBT VALUABLE PAMPHLET. Outside of p neosophy 
there is given no adequate explanation of the healing 
that is at times accomplished, nor of its rationale, 
nor of the ultimate price that must be paid and the 
dangers connected with such practices. 
This pamphlet is invaluable to all studenta. 


Price - 15 cents 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Point Loma, Cal. 
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RÁJA YOGA ACADEMY 


(UNSECTARIAN) 


FOR BOYS & GIRLS 
Address GERTRUDE VAN PELT, M. D., Directress 


Point Loma HOMESTEAD - 


THE RAJA YOGA MESSENGER 


AN illustrated Monthly for Young Folk, edited by a staff of members 
of the Senior Class of Boys and Girls of the Rája Yoga School 
THIS PERIODICAL IS A BEAUTIFUL GIFT! 
Send a Year’s Subscription to Your Young Friends 


Address Business Editor: —MAsrz&. ALBERT С. SPALDING 
Point Loma НОМЕ$ТЕАр, Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 50c : : : SINGLE COPY 5c 


did LOMALAND 


AN ALBUM OF VIEWS AND QUOTATIONS 


VIEWS of the International Headquarters of the UniversaL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SocigTv; Raja Yoga Academy, Aryan Temple, Students" 
and Children's Homes, the Hillside and Cliffs on the shore of the Pacific, at 
one of the most beautiful spots in the World. 


QUOTATIONS from the writings ot the Three Theosophical Leaders, 
Н. P. Bravarskv, WiLLiAM Q. Јорсе, and Katuerine Tinctey, illustrating 
some of the main teachings of Theosophy, its purpose and work as a great 
redemptive power in the life of Humanity. 


A WORK OF ART — One of the most beautiful and artistic pro- 


ductions ever sent out from the Aryan Theosophical Press. 


Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


OUT 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK PRICE, PER COPY 


. . - 50 CENTS 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, POINT LOMA, 


CALIFORNIA 


INFORMATION . BUREAU | The LIFE AT POINT LOMA 


ISIS STORE, 1126 Fifth Street SOME NOTES BY KATHERINE TINGLEY 


General Theosophical Literature for Sale | Reprinted from the Loe Angeles Saturday Post, December, 1902. 
Photographs of the Bverybedy sbould read this. Price 15 Cents 


: . E THE PHI B G А 
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The Fulness SCIENCE is more and more 


of the emphasizing the idea that 
Seeming there is no such thing in the 
Void universe as "empty space." 


People imagine that the uni- 
verse is composed of solid bodies with “ no- 
thing" in between. And this “nothing " they 
imagine to have dimensions and to extend out 
in all directions. But it is surely a peculiar 
kind of “nothing,” if it has size and can be 
measured — so many miles of nothing. The 
truth is that whatever has extension and meas- 
urability must be something, and cannot be 
nothing. Some centuries ago the air was 
shown to be a body; in the same way, when 
air is pumped out, there still remains the 
mysterious “ether,” across which light and 
electricity can travel. It is not possible to 
remove the ether from the inside of a vessel. 
If it were possible, what would happen? 
The sides of the vessel, having now nothing 
between them would be in contact; perhaps 
the vessel would collapse. 

So we must give up the idea of the universe 
as an immense expanse of nothingness, -occu- 
pied by rolling worlds. Nothingness could 

not take up so much room, 


Universal Space nor would there be room in 
Has No it for the planets to revolve. 
Dimensions The universe is absolutely 


filled with something. Where 
we do not perceive anything, we have merely 
reached the limits of our physical senses. The 
air appears nothing to the eye, but the skin 
feels it as wind, and we can weigh it and 
analyse it. The ether we cannot feel nor see, 
taste, smell, nor hear; we cannot analyse it 
nor weigh it. Yet it has the property of 
existing as a medium or substratum for the 
material architecture of the universe. 
Emptiness is a figment of our senses. And 
so is what we call fulness. Science shows us 
how a solid body may soak up liquid without 
increasing in bulk; how it may then absorb 
a gas; and how finally it may be charged 
with electricity. Here are various grades of 
matter, of differing fineness, occupying the 
same room. According to the atomic theory, 
solid matter is a collection of separate atoms 
with relatively vast interspaces, being in fact 
strictly comparable to the stellar universe, 
though on a smaller scale. Now these atoms 
are far too small to be per- 


Atoms are В 
Contact-Poi ceived by any of the physical 
senses; and, if floating loose, 

к 1 ld constitut ; 
Two Worlds they would constitute a gas 


or nebula so thin that we 
might well know nothing of its existence. 
Through some mysterious faculty we are able 
to perceive and handle these mysterious group- 


ings of atoms which we call matter. But a 
slight change in our senses, and the whole 
thing might vanish. Similarly there are in all 
probability kinds of matter in the universe 
which we cannot perceive at all, through which 
we pass without resistance, but which are as 
solid and real to other beings as our matter is 
to us. And our matter is absolutely imper- 
ceptible to these other beings. 

Such a view is by no means opposed to 
science, is in fact suggested (and even necessi- 
tated) by science. - And it is the teaching of 
Theosophy. The whole universe is composed 
of worlds within worlds, all interpenetrating 
each other (as it were) and co-existing with- 
out confusion. 

An alteration in our faculties, and we might 

find ourselves in an entirely 


Physics different universe; the atoms 
Becoming which we now see and feel 
Meta-physics being no longer perceptible, 


and other groupings of atoms 
having come into view. 

How little we know about the universe! 
What a paltry idea it is to consider that umi- 
verse as consisting of nothing but material 
worlds whirling in “ empty space.” And even 
if we say that the space is filled with ether, 
it is not much better so long as we picture 
that ether as a mere thin gas. Looked at 
from the material point of view, the universe 
seems a never-ending system of revolving 
globes. The atoms revolve in their tiny orbits 
and form what we call solid bodies. The 
planets revolve around the sun and form the 
solar system. The solar system, in company 
with countless other solar systems, revolves 


. around some other center and forms a stellar 


system. The eye shows us in the firmament 
pale patches of light which we believe to be 
other stellar systems. 

In fact, so long as we continue to regard 
the universe under the form of matter in space, 
we shall never get beyond 


esie this idea of an infinitely ex- 
Ооа tended magnitude — infinitely 
Inconceivable Vast in one direction, and 


infinitely small in the other. 

But shutting out from the mind all ideas 
of spatial extension, we can imagine an infinite 
capacity in other directions. In the world of 
thoughts and feelings їп which we all live 
there is no space of the kind we have been 
considering. We pass the greater part of our 
existence in a world where there are no solid 
bodies and no extended space. The idea that 
a thing cannot exist unless it has a definite 
size and takes up so much room, is a delusion. 
It is a mistake to suppose that when we have 
analysed anything down to a point or an atom, 
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we have reduced it to nothing. The most im- 
portant things in life are those which have no 
size nor dimensions at all. 

Owing to our possession of senses, a small 
portion of the universe comes before us ob- 
jectively under the form of extended bodies 
and apparently empty space. All the rest es- 
capes our observation. But, if our senses 
were to become more developed, we might 
be able to perceive objectively 
many more things than we 
now perceive. 

What is SPACE in reality? 
Is it not an infinite capacity 
to contain? Do material objects with three 
dimensions fill it? No, they only limit it. 

Thus far we have been considering “the 
fulness of the seeming void" in its physical 
bearings only. The expression has a deeper 
significance when applied to our inner life. 
The objects of sense, the interests and distrac- 
tions of the mind, the pursuits of pleasure, 
all seem to fill a world which, without them, 
would be void. Yet, like the solid bodies in 
the universe, they are, from a higher point of 
view, so much emptiness. We cling to them 
because we lack the sense of that greater ful- 
ness that exists in their absence, but which 
to us seems a void. But in the silence that 
iollows the hushing of the sensual attractions 
of the mind, there can grow a fuller life. 

There are ascetic philosophies that teach 
the vanity of the outer life; but they often 
neglect to tell us of the fulness of the real 
life beyond. Hence they are too pessimistic. 
If we are to give up the delusions of the 
senses and mind, it is only that we may be 
thereby enabled to find the realities, which 
alone are worth having. STUDENT 


A Different 
Universe 


Hepatoscopy 
IVINATION by the liver is not a fam- 
iliar subject, though the pages of Rom- 
an history tell us something about it. 
It will be a surprise, however, to most people 
to know what an important part it has played 
in antiquity. 

In Records of the Past there recently ap- 
peared a synopsis of a book by Professor 
Jastrow, Jr., on this subject. Though many 
of the theories of the writer seem very far- 
fetched to a student of Theosophy, a good 
deal of interesting information is to be gleaned. 

This method of divination had a persistent 
hold upon a civilization that extended for 
thousands of years, This fact needs emphasiz- 
ing; a civilization of such duration is not to 
be looked down upon. The fact that it en- 
dured so long proves that it had the elements 
of stability; and what that implies concerning 
the character and attainments of the people 
may well be matter for serious consideration. 
Among the tablets from Nineveh we have 
specimens of omens dating from the days of 
Sargon (at least 3000 в.с., as conjectured), 
and going down to the conquest by Cyrus in 
539 в.с, The Greek and Roman hepatoscopy 
rests on the example of the Etruscans; and a 
model of a liver in bronze, found at Piacenza 
in 1877, shows the same general characteris- 
tics as a clay model found near Bagdad. 

But what is still more remarkable;— 


Hepatoscopy is found also among people living 
in primitive conditions, like the natives of Borneo, 
who to this day, on all important occasions, when 
the future is to be divined, sacrifice a pig and in- 


spect the liver, noting precisely the same phenomena, 
including the markings of the liver, that attracted 
the attention of the Babylonian priests. 


More remarkable yet is the conclusion 
drawn from this. 

The conclusion to be drawn, therefore, is that 
liver divination is a primitive rite that survived 
among highly civilized people like the Babylonians 
and Etruscans, because it was developed into a 
pseudo-science through the persistent efforts and 
the ingenuity of the priests. 

Obviously the only theory that can account 
for the preservation of such a practice among 
a highly civilized people for thousands of 
years is the theory that the practice was based 
on sound principles, amply confirmed by ex- 
perience, and of well-tried efficacy for the de- 
sired purpose. Nothing but the foregone de- 
termination to reject this obvious explanation 
could have driven anyone to avow such a 
theory as the one just quoted. Why should 
a civilized people adopt or perpetuate this 
primitive rite? Why should they adopt this 
particular one out of a host of primitive rites? 
How could the priests develop it into a pseu- 
do-science and successfully impose it upon 
everybody from the king downwards through- 
out twenty-five centuries of high civilization? 

But the author gives another reason for its 
persistence. Не says that it rests upon the 
belief that the liver is the seat of the soul. 
This view, he adds, gave way to the later view 
that the seat of life and of the soul is in the 
heart. А third stage, he continues, is repre- 
sented in the “ more scientific view which as- 
signed to the brain the most important func- 
tions connected with the consciousness of 
life." 

This illustrates how our authorities in sci- 
ence and archaeology are limited by the en- 
forced narrowness of their studies and their 
lack of a broad philosophical basis or key on 
which to rest their speculations. For want of 
a central thread of.knowledge, they are un- 
able to string. together their ideas. This wri- 
ter, for instance, shows no sign of knowing 
that there are several seats of life and mind 
and soul in the body; yet a very slight ac- 
quaintance with (say) Агуап Hindü philo- 
sophy would have told him that the heart was 
regarded as the physical center of one kind 
of consciousness, the head of another, the ab- 
dominal viscera of another, and so on; and 
a more extended reading would have sufficed 
to confirm this fact from many other sources. 

It is what Theosophists know as Kdma- 
Manas that has its corresponding bodily cen- 
ter in the abdominal organs. Everybody knows 
the intimate connexion between emotions and 
the viscera, and the close relation between 
the lower mind and the state of the liver is 
proverbial. The ancients simply recognized 
the fact that the liver has this close connexion 
with the lower mind. But the heart was re- 
garded as the seat of another mind. Again, 
the head is in its turn a part of the mechan- 
ism of consciousness. There is not the slight- 
est doubt that the ancient Babylonians recog- 
nized all this and more; and the notion that 
they entertained these different ideas at dif- 
ferent times is absurd. 

It would be easy to elaborate this subject of 
the consciousness of man and its relation to 
the various bodily centers, but this is not the 
place. 

The theory of hepatoscopy is explained by 


the writer by comparing it with astrology, 
which, he says, rested on the belief that oc-. 
currences on earth were parallelled in the 
heavens. This is a crude and partial way of 
stating the belief in the unity of all life and 
in the interdependence of all natural pheno- 
mena. On this knowledge rests the whole 
science of divination in general. That science 
is but an extension of the science by which 
we read the signs of the weather in the baro- 
meter and thermometer, or assess the value 
of an insurance policy from a medical inspec- 
tion. Uninstructed peoples regard our sci- 
ence as magic and our reading of barometers 
as divination. А more universal and compre- 
hensive science recognizes the unity of all na- 
ture, not merely the visible and tangible part; 
and learns to read in the smaller details the 
signs which affect the larger plan. 

Thus the human character (and hence the 
destiny) could be read from the hands, the 
the head, the writing — a variety of differ- 
ent indications. Again it is impossible to go 
into details here, and it must suffice to say 
that reading the signs in the liver of a slaugh- 
tered animal was one case of applying the 
knowledge that all natural phenomena are in- 
timately connected. 

The writer gives illustrations of models of 
livers, with the surface mapped out into areas 
and marked with figures, and of Babylonian 
brick inscriptions with delineations of the 
omens, which have been found in the ruins. 
The science was very elaborate, depending on 
the shape of the liver and all its attachments, 
the color and general appearance, the mark- 
ings of its surface, etc., etc. 

One word as to the attitude of Theosoph- 
ists towards divination. Theosophists are 
strongly of opinion that all kinds of divina- 
tion — phrenology, palmistry, astrology, or 
what not— are a serious waste of time and 
mentality for the people of today. Invariably 
they but minister to idle curiosity or the de- 
sire to obtain personal information. Pursued 
with such motives, and with the habitual haste 
and superficiality of modern methods, they in- 
evitably side-track the student of life and lead 
him off into unprofitable channels. The stu- 
dents of the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND 
THEOSOPHICAL SociETv, with their interest 
centered on the great problems that affect hu- 
man life in general, have little use for such 
scraps of odd information as may be gleaned 
from these byways of study. Without a wish 
to poke into the future, either of themselves 
or anyone else, they rely on an age-old philo- 
sophy and upon the merits of duty performed 
in the present; and the study of the signs 
of human nature as revealed in daily life 
more than fills their hours. 

So much for divination today. With the 
divination of the past we have no immediate 
practical concern. But it can be understood 
that guarded by a sacred college, and kept 
from the profanation of vulgar use, divina- 
tion might well have held a higher place than 
it would do if practised today. All sciences, 
however fallen from their high estate, have 
a true and legitimate use. STUDENT 


Conrucivus taught the sphericity of the earth and 
even the heliocentric system; while, at about thrice 
600 years after the Chinese philosopher, the Popes 
of Rome threatened and even burnt “heretics” for 
asserting the same.—7 he Secret Doctrine 
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Unpracticalized Philosophy * 
HAT does modern philosophy propos 

to do about its own conclusions? There 

. is a modern philosophy, spinning about 

its comparatively simple idealistic nucleus an 
ever growing and already vast web of words. 

Philosophies of every kind and color there 
are of course on the market. At one end they 
are purely materialistic; perhaps about half 
way along would be Herbert Spencer's school 
and its variants; at the other they are purely 
idealistic. It is at this other end that multi- 
plication and cell-division is chiefly going on; 
here are the marks of vitality; the middle and 
the materialistic end are of the Nineteenth 
century; this is of the Twentieth. 

This end has a philosophy by which it would 
be possible to live and grow, which could be 
simplified and made practical, which even pre- 
sents conclusions that might be made sublime 
if translated into conduct. But he who would 
do so must first escape from the sea of words, 
resist the temptation to pass from one system 
to another differing by a shade — yet a shade 
that requires two volumes to manifest itself. 
He must tether his mind. At some early point 
in his reading he must ask himself: Well 
now, what am I going to do about it? What 
are the full implications of this fascinating 
conclusion? Не must get them for himself; 
he will not find them in the volumes. 

Here, for example, from Professor Royce, 
is what might perhaps be called the nucleus 
for practical purposes of the idealistic doc- 
trine. In a lecture on “ Implications of Self- 
Consciousness" he says: j 


Idealism of the post-Kantian type is distinguished 
by two especially noteworthy features. It first in- 
volves a criticism of the inner nature of finite self- 
consciousness. I, the finite thinker, it says, must be 
їп far more organic and deep and wide relations to 
my own true selfhood than my ordinary conscious- 
ness easily makes clear to me. In essence, then, I 
am much more of a self than my immediate con- 
sciousness, as it exists under human limitations, ever 
lets me directly know. ... 

The idealistic view here is, that if on the one 
hand the self of finite consciousness is in any case, 
by implication, far more than it can directly know 
itself to be, on the other hand this self, in order 
to be in true relation to the outer objects which it 
actually thinks about, must be, by implication, so 
related to those outer objects that they are in reality, 
although external to this finite self, still not external 
to the true and complete Self of which this finite 
self is an organic part. 


Then he speaks of the true Self as knowing 
my world of objects not only in the limited 
way in which I know them but also “ their 
inner essence." This Self is God, “ the world- 
possessor,” “the one complete Self.” This is 
good Vedanta. 

Surely there is already here, without read- 
ing any further, the essential of a religion and 
guide. Each of us finite selves is in immedi- 
ate relation with one great and all-containing 
Self. Evolution consists in opening up our 
consciousness to this greater consciousness 
about us. 

These philosophies have found a golden 


key; it fits that splendid door, they say. And 
then they go on to describe the key and the 
door and the perfection of the fit — volume 
after volume of it! One would imagine the 
practical reader would lay the books down at 
once, Put the key in the door and open it. 
Thought has gone as far as it will; now is 
the time to make consciousness feel and know 
that over-presence of a greater consciousness. 
Putting the key in the door also means the 
feeling and practice of brotherhood. For 
every other man must also be a partial incarn- 
ation of that great Self; it can only be fully 
known through an utterly sympathetic relation- 
ship with all of them. They are of one inner 
essence, the Divine essence, and each must 
reflect and respond to all the rest if it will 
near itself to the great Self. STUDENT 


New Ways With the Criminal 

ECENTLY published criminal statistics 

for England, officially verified, show a 

total decline in indictable offenses since 
1857, of nearly one half: more accurately, 
forty per cent. The total number of persons 
tried in 1906 was 59,000; in 1857 it was nearly 
55,000. But the population has increased from 
19 millions to 34 millions. In the main the 
reduction is in thefts, excluding burglary. 
Burglary indictments have increased with the 
population, but the commissioners attribute 
this in part to the shorter sentences now in 
vogue, enabling the same man to appear oft- 
ener. Crimes against the person — of others 
— are not increasing, but suicide is. 

On the whole the picture is very gratifying 
and it remains to determine the cause of the 
betterment so as to make it do more work. 
The field is open for anyone to have his say 
and advance his plan. But those of the sayers 
who wish to speak to the point must not in- 
dicate as a cause anything — for example 
education or religion — equally operative in 
countries where the crime list is not diminish- 
ing. While the discussion pursues its facile 
way, it might be a good idea to make alcohol 
more and more difficult to get. Those who are 
not joining in it for the unusual reason that 
they do not think themselves possessed of data 
enough to form an opinion, might study what 
Theosophy has to say about the child nature, 
and how it has applied its views in the system 
of education called by Katherine Tingley 
“Raja Yoga." 

A Chicago judge has been practising with 
much success, apparently extraordinary suc- 
cess, a method for humanizing and reforming 
the criminal, especially the habitual criminal. 
He imposes the maximum penalty the law 
permits and then gives the man his liberty, 
pledged to do better. Не can therefore at 
once seek work, and his wife and family, if 
he was supporting them, do not starve while 
he serves out a term. Ninety-two per cent, 
reports the judge, kept the terms of their 
pledge, many of them previously drunkards as 
well as criminals. Each man knows that 
should he offend again his delayed sentence 
falls instantly and automatically upon him. 
There is no trial for the new offense with its 


possibilities of acquittal or a trifling punish- 
ment. The judge asked for, and obtained, the 
voluntary services of about 400 gentlemen 
who agreed to interest themselves in and visit 
at stated intervals all these men. Thus they 
felt that an entirely friendly eye was upon 
them; they were often helped to employment 
and tided over difficulties; they understood 
that the law was on their side, was a human 
thing that wished them no ill. 

This judge has the secret — the heart touch 
without sentimentality. The application of it 
may have only begun, but it has begun. 

STUDENT 


The Real Paul 
IR WILLIAM RAMSAY has been reliev- 
ing his scientific studies with a survey of 
the wanderings and teachings of St. Paul 
and now presents us with a volume on the 
matter — Cities of St. Paul. 

Paul, in his view, was more Greek philo- 
sopher than Hebrew theologian, though of 
course familiar with the best thought of the 
Hebrew prophets. Paul taught from the 
source of his own religious experience, initiat- 
ed and illuminated by Greek thought and 
mysticism. Only by so considering him and 
reading him apart from common preconcep- 
tion, can we understand what he meant by 
such terms as The Christ and The Spirit. 

Sir William Ramsay thus summarizes what 
he has found to be the essence of Paul’s teach- 
ing concerning history: (1) The divine is 
alone real; all else is transitory or error. 
(2) A society or nation is progressive in so 
far as it hears and attends to the divine voice; 
otherwise it must degenerate. (3) All indi- 
viduals and all peoples can hear the divine 
voice, but there must be co-operation on that 
basis. 

Paul’s views are thus taken right out of 
their accustomed settings and shown as his 
explanation of the rises and extinctions of 
civilizations and peoples. Sir William has suc- 
ceeded in the disentanglement for himself. 
Those who would follow him must do the 
same, must try to read Paul as if they had 
never heard a sermon, remembering the while 
that Christos is a Greek term in use long 
before the time of Jesus, belonging to the 
religious Mysteries, and meaning anyone who 
had finally triumphed over the lower nature 
and attained union with his own soul and the 
soul of the world. Such a one was regarded 
as a helper or redeemer of men, clearing a 
path which others might travel with less pain. 
It was taught that anyone who conquered any- 
thing base in himself made easier for others 
that same conquest. But those others had to 
go the path, not be carried; had to achieve the 
conquest, not find it all done for them. Vicar- 
ious atonement, as we have it, is a merely 
theological chicken, perhaps the evilest of its 
brood. Sir William Ramsay must have our 
thanks for this perhaps first attempt to rescue 
Paul from the theologians. There is very 
much more to do, however, for Paul was not 
only subtle in his thought, but was guarded 
in his expression as well. STUDENT 
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THOPARAMA DAGOBA, ANURADHAPURA, CEYLON 


"Thüp&ráma D&goba, Anur&ádhapura 
HIS is the oldest of all the great dagobas of 
Anurádhapura and the most venerated dâ- 
goba in Ceylon. It was built by King 
Devánàmpiya Tissa in B.c. 307 as a shrine for the 
right collar-bone of the Buddha. Its height is 63 
feet and around it are three rows of pillars, 52, 36, 
and 40 in each row respectively, all the shafts being 
monoliths. B. 


Abode of Buddha Explored 
N The Mahá-Bodhi and the United Buddhist 
World, Journal of the Maha-Bodhi Society, 
Colombo, Ceylon, there is an account of the 
archaeological excavations at Saranath, four miles 
from Benares. 

It is of interest also in proving that the account 
of the ancient Chinese travelers is reliable. Modern 
historians often miss a great deal of valuable know- 
ledge by their poor judgment in estimating the 
credibility of such witnesses; but archaeology is 
every day vindicating the ancient historians at the 
expense of the modern. 

In the sixth century, says the account, Gautama, 
after his enlightenment under the Bodhi-tree at 
Gaya, fixed upon Kasi (Benares) as the center from 


which his faith should be preached. He took up 
his abode in a park known as “ Migadaya” or “ Deer 
Park” at Isipatana which is now known as Saranath. 
For about 800 years this was the headquarters of 
Buddhism in India. About 300 years after the death 
of Buddha, Asoka adopted Buddhism, and erected 
several stone columns and monasteries at various 
places made sacred by the Great Teacher; Saranath 
was the first place from which Nirvana was preached 
and the neighborhood was covered with “ Viharas” 
and “ Stipas” or memorial mounds, built by devo- 
tees and kings in various ages. 

Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese traveler, who visited 
India in the seventh century A.D. says that he 
arrived in Migadaya where there was a residential 
building built in eight sections within a walled 
enclosure. There were pavilions for the accommo- 
dation of the 1500 disciples who were studying the 
Hinayana or “small vehicle” of the Law, the more 
ancient school of Buddhism. In the midst of the 
enclosure was a temple. To the southwest of this 
temple was a stone stupa built by Asoka, which had 
then become partly buried, though still 100 feet 
high. In front of it ASoka had placed a memorial 
column about 70 feet high, polished like a mirror; 
and there were numerous sacred monuments and 


water reservoirs and stupas built all around it. 

The explorations have confirmed this description, 
thus showing that ancient historians may tell the 
truth, even if belonging to “heathen” countries and 
“primitive” times. The Aśoka column described 
by Hiuen Tsang, a beautiful statue of the Buddha 
preaching, ruins of several buildings, miniature vo- 
tive shrines, and many other objects of interest, 
have been unearthed. 

The excavations are still in progress and are 
revealing other buildings as also jewels, vessels, etc. 
They are giving employment to hundreds of famine- 
stricken coolies and other workers. STUDENT 


The Rufus Stone 
N the New Forest, England, there stands a ven- 
erable memorial of a great historic event that 
took place, or is alleged to have taken place, 
there. This is the Rufus Stone. But though un- 
doubtedly there, it is now no longer visible. It was 
rendered invisible in the interests of its protection; 
for tourists of light-fingered proclivities were trans- 
ferring it piecemeal to sundry spots which they 
considered more sacred — their pockets. Hence the 
visitor has to solace himself with a cast-iron pillar 
wherein the remains of the stone repose. E. 
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Permanent Disease Bearers 
MEDICAL journal points out that re- 
cent researches show the permanent 
infectivity of certain typhoid patients. 
Their own attack may have occurred many 
years previously; they may have long ago 
regained what they regard as perfect health; 
but they carry the germs and are sources of 
permanent danger to their community. The 
same fact has been demonstrated for some 
other germ diseases. The patient’s blood has 
risen to the occasion, accustomed itself to 
live with the enemy, can permanently hold 
its own. But it has not been able to go so 
far as to destroy it. In the case of typhoid, 
it is the intestine which has learned to be 
tolerant of the typhoid germ. The condition 
of these people is important to others rather 
than themselves, for the germ which cannot 
hurt them has lost none of its powers to thriv 
elsewhere. 
We cannot isolate or persecute, or even 
usually discover these people. We can only 
go on doing the necessary work of preventing 
the epidemics which give rise to them — and 
teach those larger and more intimate measures 
which will render everyone immune against 
anything. Clean blood need have no fears. 
But that means a clean life, clean for twenty- 
four hours a day, clean in body and mind. 
When the city has provided sanitary dwellings, 
pure water, and unadulterated food, it remains 
for the individual to do the rest. And until 
he is taught how to do it, and then does it, 
there will always be diseases of some sort. 
The causation of disease goes up through all 
the planes of life, and most often does not 
even begin where we end our precautions. 
The most malignant germ is merely taking ad- 
vantage, according to the laws of his nature, 
of the conditions which he already finds there. 
STUDENT 


The Violinist’s Tone 
HE whole secret of the violinist’s tone, 
though known .practically to the great 
performer, is not yet known to him 
scientifically. The Physical Review prints a 
study of the matter by Mr. Harvey Davis, in 
which the author takes exception to one of the 
views of Helmholtz. 

Two elements are concerned, speed and 
pressure of the bow. Loudness of tone, ac- 
cording to Helmholtz, depends almost wholly 
on the former, not the latter. This is the view 
to which exception is taken. 

The new view is that for any given volume 
of tone, pure and with its proper quantum of 
Һагтпопісѕ, there must be a given speed and 
pressure. To increase or lessen this tone, both 
speed and pressure must be almost proportion- 
ally increased or lessened together, the ratio 
being preserved. To increase the pressure 
without increasing the speed, does not increase 
the tone, that is does not pull the string into 


ampler vibrations but superadds the small. 


irregular ones which constitute scratching. 
Diminishing the pressure without diminishing 
the speed, does not proportionally diminish the 
amplitude of the string's swing in its whole 


length, that is, does not diminish proportion- 
ally the volume of the fundamental tone, but 
for some reason prevents the appearance of 
the overtones. These are vibrations of the 
various fractions of the string independently 
of the swing of the whole length. The tone 
is therefore poor and thin. 

The perfect violinist knows, of course, by 
experience, the exact amount of pressure 
which belongs to each degree of speed. If the 
above theory is true he mu$t be effecting the 
double change, of speed and pressure, far 
oftener than his external consciousness knows. 
In attempting such changes, the cruder per- 
former continually gets the ratio a little 
wrong and thus produces less perfect tones. 

STUDENT 


The Roots of Disease 
O the man who catches sight of a truth 
there comes the immediate danger cf 
supposing it to be all the truth there is. 
And nowhere is this more visible than in the 
matter of diet. Professor Carrington, of the 
American Institute for Scientific Research, has 
like a good many other people of Jess know- 


ledge, arrived at the view that the one final. 


method for the cure of all diseases is by 
fasting. 

According to this theory there is but one dis- 
ease, though it has a thousand facets; and it 
is not a disease at all, but a curative process. 
The real disease is the antecedent accumula- 
tion of éffete material and the manifest symp- 
toms are the attempt to expel these. This 
accumulation is, practically, the result of uni- 
versal overeating. There being but one dis- 
ease, there is but one remedy, if it can be called 
that. Put no more food into the stomach un- 
til all the accumulation is excreted; fast and 
drink water. 

But suppose there is more than one disease 
— say six or seven, and you apply to one of 
the others the treatment that is prescribed for 
the one; how then? Grant the accumulation 
theory; grant the universal overeating; grant 
that say pneumonia, typhoid and a dozen or 
fifty others are really nature’s efforts to clean 
up thé refuse. Could you say the same of 
such a disease of the spinal cord as Locomotor 
Ataxia, whose essence consists in progressive 
hardening of the nerve paths so that they re- 
fuse to conduct? How can that be conceived 
as burning up or eliminating anything? 

Do we sin against the laws of health in no 
other way than by taking in too much food? 
Are there no other functions than the digestive 


which are habitually overused or even utterly. 


misused? And does it not seem likely that 
each class of misuse will result in its own 
peculiar train of disease? This may of course 
also help other trains, but in treatment, surely 
the root must be looked for. Suppose a man 
has brought upon himself a certain train of 
symptoms or disabilities resulting from im- 
morality, or from repeated and unrestrained 
outbreaks of rage. It may well be that such a 
train would be overlaid and masked by an- 
other, that due to accumulation of effete pro- 
ducts. For the organs of excretion would be 


weakened by the primary cause, as also all 
other organs. If now, such a case is treated 
by the universal starvation method, it is pos- 
sible that the secondary train might be re- 
lieved. But how about the primary and rad- 
ical train? Furthermore, the primary malady 
might have so weakened the system that the 
pursuance of the starvation method, at any 
1ate beyond ап. éxtreme minimum, might be 
utterly disastrous.. : 

No; disease is not so simple a matter. 
There are as many underlying keynotes of dis- 
ease as there are radical errors committed by 
man in his daily life. Some of the notes in 
the scales may possibly correspond though 
their keynotes differ, just as the note G be- 
longs to several scales. 

Until we have more knowledge, those who 
are wise will not risk the absolute starvation 
method. Under careful medical supervision, 
food may be reduced and reduced, until a min- 
imum is reached. In that way the troubles 
connected with retention of effete matter may 
be eliminated, and something else, if there is 
something else, unmasked. But in the present 
state of medical science, it would be pretty 
sure to be unrecognized even with its mask off. 
For medicine, in rushing insanely along the 
paths of vivisection, serums, and animal ex- 
tracts, is spending time that if otherwise used 
might yield real knowledge of the roots of 
disease. M. D. 


The Cycle of Coal 
ECENT researches make it clear why 
coal keeps so much better under water 
than when exposed to the air. A great 
nature process is involved. It is now known 
that carbon, lamp-black, peat, coal and so on, 
all forms of carbon, when damp and exposed 
to the air, become the food of bacteria, gas- 
eous carbonic oxide resulting. Heat is also 
produced — to be carried off, of course, if the 
surface is exposed. But in the case of a pile 
of coal through which air cannot penetrate 
easily, the temperature may rise so much that 
spontaneous combustion occurs. The bacteria 
are then consumed by the heat which their 
own activities have caused. 

It is therefore obvious that given enough 
time nature would finally disintegrate and re- 
turn to the air whole coal beds, liberating the 
carbon for the use of new generations of plant 
life. The time for such a cycle would be very 
vast, but then she has no need to hurry. 

Probably there are also other bacteria, slow- 
er in work, who can consume carbon that is 
covered with water. This may occur to the 
coal-fields of a continent between the sub- 
mergence and the next re-appearance. 

One is inclined to wonder whether there may 
not be orders of bacteria of whose actual na- 


_ture we can as yet form no conception, doing 


for the inorganic, the metallic, worlds what 
these known ones do for the organic. May 
not metallic disintegration — of which that of 
radium is a famous example — be really ef- 
fected by lives of this kind? But how to look 
for them?—with what microscope? STUDENT 


Cockroaches їп Amber 
T a recent meeting of the 
` Entomological Society in 
London, there was exhib- 
ited a fine collection of prehis- 
toric cockroaches preserved in 
amber. The amber in which they 
were entombed is from Eastern 
Prussia and is of middle Ter- 
tiary age; it was originally the 
gum from a species of pine tree. 
Another species of cockroach 
occurs in the Purbeck beds, and 
a related genus (Palaeoblattina) 
as far back as the Silurian. А. 


“Sterilized Flowers" 

WO or three methods are 
suggested in La Nature for 
what is called the steriliza- 

tion of flowers or plants — the 
preservation of them in unal-— 
tered shape. Various firms have 
various processes, which they 
keep secret. As the author says: 

As far as it is possible to collect data, some mak- 
‘ers appear to spray the flowers with a thin coating 
of rubber dissolved in benzine. Others dip them in 
a bath whose base is glycerine, but the exact com- 
position of which is still unknown. 


Both color and form may, it is said, be pre- 
served by putting the flowers in a vase con- 
taining a layer of fine washed filtered sand, 
carefully pouring in more sand tq cover them, 
and then keeping them for a good many hours 
at a temperature of 45? C. (113? F.). The 
warm sand quickly extracts all the moisture. 


THE SUEZ CANAL AT 


But the petals and leaves are now crisply and 
very breakably dry. 

We would suggest that this would be the 
stage at which to impregnate them with a 
solution which would sufficiently restore their 
flexibility. А benzine solution of rubber or 
of paraffin wax (used in the open air, never 
in presence of a flame) might give the result ; 
or a solution of wax in gasoline (also very 
inflammable) ; or water-glass containing a lit- 
tle glycerin; or a strong solution of gelatin 
in glycerin. | STUDENT 
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Flowering Trees in London Streets 
HE love of Nature by those shut 
out from it is manifested by the at- 
tempt to bring Nature to them, and 
there is a growing tendency to beautify large 
cities not merely by architectural embellish- 
ments but by touches of Nature. In London 
success has attended the planting of flowering 
trees; and, though these have so far been con- 
fined to a few favored localities, such as parks 
and public gardens, there seems no reason 
why they should not be introduced into the 
streets. They will stand the London atmo- 
sphere so long as their chief enemy, which 
is not smoke but ‘dust, is kept at bay; and 
in well-watered thoroughfares this is done. - 
Indeed, after what one reads about the de- 
vastation of country gardens by automo- 
bile dust, one might almost expect to find 
the plants coming to town for protection! 
The trees used are hawthorn, white and 
pink, double and single; laburnum, almond, 
wild cherry and crabapple; but the most 
beautiful of all are the double flowered 
white and crimson varieties of cherry and 
the double crimson flowered peach. E. 


Scale Insect and Ladybird 


К О the method of fighting 
the scale insect by a species of lady- 
bird, it is recalled that this insect 
came from Australia, where it was kept in 
check by the ladybird, novius cardinalis; 
so the ladybird was imported also and saved 
the tree. But a nurseryman in Florida, 
who in 1891 tried the same remedy for an- 
other kind of scale, was less fortunate. 
He imported along with the ladybirds some 
scale insects to feed them on. The lady- 
birds died, but the scale insects did not, 
and they established themselves in Florida, 
until brought under by fresh importations 
of their enemy, the ladybird. T. 


Students 


Psychism and the Half-Educated 
A NEWSPAPER gives an account of the 
proceedings of a “ Psychical Research ” 
party which went out to discover an- 

cient cities with the divining rod and claims 
to have located, beneath the campus of the 
University of California, the foundations of an 
ancient metropolis of the period of Atlantis. 

The scientists and archaeologists, however, 
remained skeptical; so the party, under its 
leader, undertook another expedition to con- 
vince them. This leader is 
a student of the esoteric and the marvelous, a pupil 
of the adepts of the Brotherhood of the ancient 
wisdom of India, discoverer of platinum and gold 
deposits by means of his magic powers. 
He went out with about 150 followers, mostly 
women armed with divining twigs, but includ- 
ing men armed with luncheon baskets. After 
a long hot tramp they located the city at the 
outcropping of some stones. At one place 
these stones formed an evidently artificial right 
angle; but a mining prospector declared that 
it was because they had been used as fences 
by the miners. The lines and angles of the 
buried city were defined by divining rods, 
which, as it is claimed, in their efforts to point 
to their quarry, blistered the hands that held 
them; but no excavations have yet been made. 

About the divining twigs, or “ psychic com- 
passes" as they are called, it is said that— 

By means of a psychic compass in tune with one's 
aura, the professor said, it is possible to locate an 
affinity without difficulty. 'The compass will always 
point at the affinity just as surely as it will locate 
a buried city. Experiments conducted by him have 
proved this to his satisfaction. The women among 
the explorers showed interest at this. 

The boon of political liberty which we en- 
joy in this country has doubtless strengthened 


the fiber of the people to some extent emanci- . 


pating them from leading strings; but the pro- 
cess of endowing them with an adequate mas- 
tery over their own actions is still in its 
incipience. And so we have an irresponsible 
mob of the foolish and half-educated, ready 
to be led by anyone whatever who has enough 
brass to advertize himself by high-sounding 
titles and wild pretensions. Our liberty is as 
yet to a large extent merely nominal, because 
it is impossible to bestow liberty on people 
who refuse to accept it, or who, in other words, 
carry about with them in their characters the 
conditions of slavery. Such people love ty- 
ranny; and if they cannot find it in official 
guise, they will create it for themselves by 
tying themselves on to any leading strings they 
may chance to see dangling. Thus it is an 
age of demagogism and of cults led by self- 
appointed leaders. The people has yet to 
evolve from itself a power sufficient to control 
itself. 

We are waking up to the danger of license 
in manipulating the resources of industry; 
and we are obliged to impose many restrictions 
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in the interests of public hygiene. But there 
is much still to be done in other ways. In the 
Century PATH a good deal has been said about 
the necessity for guarding against that far 
worse danger of moral and mental infection, 
by which the diseases of the mind and soul 
are disseminated by unsterilized literature. It 
is clear that in many ways, the public is in 
possession of more facilities than it is able 
use wisely, and that a point will soon be 
reached when it will be necessary to limit 
license in these respects. As long as the re- 
sulting vagaries are mere matter for ridicule, 
comparatively little harm may be done; but 
every day we get more evidence that people 
are running on to dangerous lines in connexion 
with this so-called “ psychism." 

It must be accepted that throughout the 
whole period of currently accepted history, 
there has always been an irresponsible mob 
of the ignorant and half-educated, call it by 
what name one will. 'This mob is not com- 
posed of any particular class, but of such 
people as, by their character, have enrolled 
themselves in it; and its folly exceeds the 
bounds of satire and is revealed in fresh 
depths by daily record of its achievements. 

It is small wonder that Theosophists, hav- 
ing human welfare at heart, should protest 
against the indiscriminate diffusion of ideas 
about occultism among such a crowd, and 
should insist so strongly on the necessity of 
self-discipline as the primary and indispens- 
able condition of all knowledge. The policy 
of Theosophy in insisting on this condition, 
and the folly of those who ignore it, is being 
more strongly emphasized every day by the 
facts which come to light. When the public 
wakes up sufficiently to demand a general 
campaign against all these deleterious forms 
of crankism, it will have the hearty support of 
all true Theosophists; for they are only too 
anxious to clear the reputation of Theosophy 
from all possibility of association with in- 
fluences so diametrically opposed to the spirit 
and aims of Theosophy. STUDENT 


*Ye are Gods" 

HAT expression, “ Ye are Gods," which, 
to our biblical students, is a mere ab- 
straction, has for the kabalists a vital 

significance. Each immortal spirit that sheds 
its radiance upon a human being is a god — 
the Microcosmos of the Macrocosmos, part 
and parcel of the Unknown God, the First 
Cause, of which it is a direct emanation. It 
is possessed of all the attributes of its parent 
source. Among these attributes are omni- 
Science and omnipotence. Endowed with these, 
but yet unable to fully manifest them while 
in the body, during which time they are ob- 
scured, veiled, limited by the capabilities of 
physical nature, the thus divinely-inhabited 
man may tower far above his kind, evince a 
god-like wisdom, and display deific. powers; 
for while the rest of mortals around him are 
but overshadowed by their divine sELF, with 
every chance given them to become immortal 
hereafter, but no other security than their per- 
sonal efforts to win the kingdom of heaven, 
the so chosen man has already become an 
immortal while yet on earth. His prize is 
secured. Henceforth he will live forever in 
eternal life. Not only may he have “ domin- 
ion " over all the works of creation by employ- 
ing the “excellence” of the NAME (the 


ineffable one) but be higher in this life, not, 
as Paul is made to say, "a little lower than 
the angels." 

The ancients never entertained the sacri- 
legious thought that such perfected entities 
were incarnations of the One Supreme and 
for ever invisible God. No such profanation 
of the awful Majesty ever entered into thzir 
conceptions. Moses and his antitypes and 
types were to them but complete men, gods on 
earth, for their gods (divine spirits) had 
entered into their hallowed tabernacles, the 
purified physical bodies. 

The disembodied spirits of the heroes and 
sages were termed gods by the ancients. 
Hence the accusation of polytheism and idol- 
atry on the part of those who were the first 
to anthropomorphize the holiest and purest 
abstractions of their forefathers.— H. P. 
Blavatsky, in Isis Unveiled, vol ii. p. 153. 


FRIENDS IN COUNSEL 
Brotherhood and Dispatch 


T: E doubly gives who gives at once” 
— we owe the Romans much for this 
condensed and pithy statement of a 

law of human life. Who does not know the 

long-drawn misery of waiting the fulfilment 
of a promise made in a spasm of benevolence, 
but whose performance is delayed through 
laziness? For very shame we cannot press 
our friend to carry out his promise, so that 
the weeks drag on, our plans are thrown into 
confusion by the long delay, and when at last 
with an apology he keeps his word, the memory 
of hope deferred quenches the flame of grati- 
tude which we express more from a sense of 
duty, than as the free outpouring of the heart. 

How much we may contribute to the sweet- 
ening and the purifying of our social life by 
letting others feel that they may rely upon us 
to fulfil our promises with promptness and 
dispatch! Some people fancy that in promis- 
ing a favor they are doing something so 
extremely meritorious that they may be per- 
mitted to indulge themselves in procrastina- 
tion to the utmost limit. Yet surely kindly 


. Services are not as works of supererogation ; 


but rather obligatory social duties, to be done 
with just as much alacrity and vim as duties 
owed to one's employer. 

The minds of many persons are like rub- 
bish piles of withered buds of kindly actions 
that have never flowered; of seeds of lofty 
purposes that never sprouted into life. Con- 
gested heaps of mental rubbish such as this, 
must interrupt the friendly intercourse of man 
with man and overcloud the neighborhood with 
murky fogs depressing to the heart-life of 
brother souls. 

Many an ardent youth burrís to go some- 
where at a distance and devote his life to 
such heroic service for the race that the wide 
world shall ring again with his renown. But 
what humanity requires the most is faithful, 
prompt discharge of duties lying to our hand; 
so that among our circle of acquaintance there : 
may grow a feeling of reliance in our common 
human nature, and thus strengthen ties of 
brotherhood among our fellow men. The 
records of such things may never find a place 
in newspapers; but living thus, we shall sus- 
tain a tone, sweet, resonant and strong, to 
counteract the discord of humanity's unending 
cry, and give new courage and hope. STUDENT 
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THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
J 


° What explanation does Theoso- 
Question phy offer of the decadence and 


disappearance of races? 


I A race is the expression 
Answer of a mood of the world-mind, 
and ought to persist as long as the world-mind 
can find any advantage in casting itself into 
that mood or groove of thought. It would 
seem as if each race had been evolved ten- 
tatively; Nature saying to herself that maybe 
something excellent should be perfected there, 
something true and enduring, to be a monu- 
ment of all she has in her own heart and 
mind of that color or species. For a while 
she does all for them that she тау; gives them 
land and sea; mountains if she desires to 
have them close to herself; good seaports if 
she has an eye to a commercial people, and 
so forth: or maybe she hems them around 
with powerful enemies, to develop their power 
of resistance; or sets oceans and deserts be- 
tween them and their nearest neighbors, that 
she may have a workshop and perfect quiet 
for her own designs. 

But they must grow out of childhood, and 
the old protection, the old urge that brought 
them out from their first simplicity, must be 
withdrawn; then if their old ideals have died 
out and no new ones are forthcoming — no 
new ones, that is, of the kind that ennoble — 
vice fastens its tentacles upon the people, and 
either in a long or short time their primal 
virility is sapped and there is nothing for it, 
it would seem, if no opportunities to turn are 
taken, but some drastic cure, or else an end- 
ing. It is negativity that is the first step in 
the decline of all races. It is non-resistance 
to the forces of evil. Everywhere we are able 
to seg, if we look a little closely, the activity 


of agents of unpatriotism who eternally are: 


seeking to worm their way into the heart of 
each nation. Do not imagine that man is 
only held back by his own incompetence to 
advance; only by original sin, or inherent 
imperfectibility, and so on. It is a hard 
enough task for him, heaven knows, to push 
his way for any distance upward; do but 
discourage him a little; hang a few lion- 
skins on the monsters in his way and keep 
them from incontinently braying as he ap- 
proaches, and too often you shall frighten 
him back to take refuge in the old dank and 
miserable haunts. But that the path of every 
nation should be haunted by those whose busi- 
ness it is to deck up asses for their terror- 
izing, so to play upon their fear, their greed, 
their latent animalism, so to hedge and coax 
them on to the hellward road! And yet have 
not such forces always stepped in when a 
mation was about to fall, was yet in the 
balance? Traitors, stirrers up of rebellion, 
introducers of vice or of some spiritual drug 
— that is, some false doctrine — that would 
sap the manhood from a hero? The banks 
of time are strewn with the wrecks of empires, 
and there were scuttlers for every wreck; and 
one motive and spirit, one feels, behind them 
all. 

What a work the nations have, set right 
out before them! What a cry there is, round 
and over the world, for anyone with a real 


patriot's heart within him; anyone that will 
stand for a nation, and stand and stand: never 
mind for which nation, so he will only stand, 
and realize what is expected of him. The 
Mighty Mother must laugh sometimes, in her 
silent places, among her mountains and seas, 
at the exaltation of one of her daughter races 
above the others — she who loves all so well; 
who brought all into being that they might 
speak her heart and mind out, publish abroad 
the secrets. that continually oppress her; that 
they may be her poems, her pictures; her 
power, her compassion, her gaiety, her wiz- 
ardry, her prowess; that each might be ut- 
terly herself, perfect and whole, luminous, a 
glory and a wonder, an unmarred conception 
worked out at last. And how she must turn 
from one failure to another with infinite pa- 
tience and pain; seeing the men elected (by 
divine right of their own) to be the guardians 
of this race or that, turning to their own 
pleasures, not alert, lacking wisdom, con- 
cerned with some personal matter, perhaps 
brought down by an arrow from vice — while 
the forces that destroy are insinuating them- 
selves here and there, obtaining a hold, 
gathering influence in this quarter and that, 
using the prevalent weakness, fanning the be- 
setting laxity or greed for dollars to flame 
and fever, so that men shall be absorbed and 
unheedful of the deadly invasion in their 
midst, so that no protest shall be made, no 
strong stand taken; so that no effective cry 
shall be raised as more and more men and 
women steal across the line that divides whole- 
some humanity from corruption. 

Nations seem to be like individuals, and 
for lack of a right bent given to them in their 
youth fail to come through the danger period 
of life unscathed, and always fall short of 
their divine possibilities. So old age and de- 
cadence come upon them, and the advancing 
egos that first incarnated in them must go 
elsewhere, for that line is worn out and no 
further valid experience can be gained there. 
Karma has its own means then of wiping 
away the useless physical remnant; perhaps 
the women will become barren; perhaps some 
new disease will come in with settlers from 
another land, and sweep away thousands of 
a people not immune to it, as measles, mumps 
and chickenpox have swept away whole com- 
munities of the Redskins; perhaps the scaven- 
gers of civilization will come in and kill and 
kill, as Pizarro and his gang did in Peru. The 
main point is that no race can be destroyed 
that has preserved a living spark of its native 
purity within its soul, or that has remembered 
anything of the message from the gods that 
it was first sent forth to give to the world. It 
may be conqured, driven forth, oppressed, 
exiled in the desert or among the mountains; 
but so long as some spiritual word remains 
with it, it has the assurance of future blossom 
and reinstatement. On the other hand, those 
who tolerate corruption and vice, are inviting 
for their nation the fate of the Redskins or 
the Hottentots — extinction. K. M. 


я 


П. The following article by 
William Q. Judge, the second 
Leader of the Theosophical Movement, pub- 
lished by him in The Path, vol. vi, p. 211, 
is most instructive. It is entitled “ Why Races 
Die Out — A Theosophist's Reason For It." 


Answer 


and preparing for other 


In our times we have instances of the disappear- 
ance of races, and very often it is attributed to 
the influence of civilized vices. The Hottentots have 
entirely gone, and the decimation of the Hawaiian 
Islanders is about complete. Similarly the Red 
Indians of the continents of North and South 
America have been surely if slowly, passing away, 
so that now there is only a remnant of them left, 
and soon after the Spanish conquest the great masses 
of the aboriginal inhabitants had faded away. 

The Hottentots had reached almost the acme of 
decline when we knew them, but the Aztecs, Toltecs, 
and other South Americans had not reached such a 
pitch when they encountered the Spanish. The Red 
Indians had gone down between the two, while the 
Hawaiians were still below the Indians. It has 
always seemed to me that the claim that these races 
were destroyed by taking up our vices is not well 
founded. It is pleasant, perhaps, to the pessimist 
who dislikes this civilization, but it will not agree 
with all the facts. The decrease of population in 
the Hawaiian Islands cannot be justly attributed to 
rum and social evils taken over from us, although a 
great deal of injury no doubt arose from those 
abuses. About the Hottentots we may feel pretty 
sure, because their degradation was almost complete 
when they were discovered, and the Mexicans and 
South American people had no time to adopt Spanish 
vices, nor did such exist in a degree to kill off the 
inhabitants. 

The theory outlined by H. P. Blavatsky is that 
when the Egos inhabiting any race have reached the 
limit of experience possible in it, they begin to 
desert that race environment and seek another, 
which, in the sure processes of Nature’s evolution, 
is certain to be in existence elsewhere on the globe. 
The Egos then having left the old families, the latter 
begin to die out through sterility attacking the 
females, so that fewer and fewer bodies are made 
for inhabitancy. This goes on from century to 
century part passw with mental decay. And this 
mental deterioration arises from the fact that the 
small stock of what we might call the retarded 
Egos who come in during the process have not had 
the experience and training in that particular en- 
vironment, which had been gone through by those 
who bave deserted to another race, and hence— 
on the Theosophical theory that brain is not the 
producer of mind — the whole personnel of the old 
race rushes down in the scale, sooner or later pre- 
senting the sad spectacle of a dying race. Final 
extinction is the result when the process has gone 
far enough. 

At the time when the first step toward old age 
and decrepitude are taken by such a race, the eter- 
nal cyclic laws that always bring about a universal 
correspondence between the affairs of man and the 
operations of cosmos cause cataclysms to happen, 
and even in the seeming height of a nation's power 
great numbers of bodies are destroyed. Some in- 
dications of this may be seen in our own day in 
the great destruction of human life that has begun 
to overtake the older portions of the Chinese na- 
tion. These are finger posts that declare the begin- 
ning of the exodus of the Egos who have had such 
a long experience in that race environment that 
they have begun to emigrate elsewhere because their 
experience has wrought in their character changes 
which unfit them for dealing with the old bodies, 
and those are left for the starting of other less 
progressed men. After the lapse of more years 
the natural cataclysms will increase in violence and 
extent, engulfing more and more millions of bodies 
cycles. . . . Апі un- 
der the suggestion made above, the Egos untried 
in that environment only occupied the racial body 
for the sake of the experience which might be 
gained during the time that is left. Now our civiliz- 
ation with weapons and other means is completing 
the work, as it on its part fulfils the law by creating 
on the old soil an entirely new race in which the 
experience gained by the mind in prior cycles of 
existence may show itself forth—IVilliam О. Judge 
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“The Mind is Like a Mirror" 
Star and Crescent Symbol 
N the CENTURY Para, No. 31 
of this volume, was noticed 
an article in the Scientific 
American, on the origin of the 
Star and Crescent Symbol, in 
which article the writer, after 
showing the antiquity and wide 
diffusion of this symbol, indulged 
in some reflections of his own 
regarding “ancient superstition.” And in the 
Century PaTH criticism of the article it was 
pointed out that the Star and Crescent symbol 
is far more ancient and far more wide-spread 
still; and that in common with many other 
symbols, it forms part of an ancient mystery- 
language the existence of which is well known 
to scholars, some of whom have been able to 
interpret it to a certain extent. In a recent 
number of the Scientific American, another 
writer gives some further facts about this same 
symbol, its use in heraldry, and as an emblem 
in England, Ireland, Palestine, etc. 

But the mere academic discussion of its 
diffusion is a question of little more than 
antiquarian interest. Let us inquire a little 
into the meaning of the sign. The crescent or 


moon represents the Lower Mind or “ brain- 


mind " of man; the star (which really stands 
for the sun, and is,in many cases actually 
replaced by the symbol of the sun) represents 
the Higher Mind, that which illuminates the 
lower mind, that from which the latter de- 
rives its reflected light. 

Here, without going any further, we have 
at once ample food for reflection. The sym- 
bol was intended to perpetuate throughout 
the dark ages in imperishable form a certain 
great truth. And it has so perpetuated it; for 
what is more undying than these same sym- 
bols, not only the Star and Crescent, but the 
Svastika, the interlaced triangles, the Serpent, 
the Harp, the Heart, and many more, stamped 
all over the face of the globe, in every country, 
among every people, even the most apparently 
“ primitive"? That ancient mystery-language 
was a language indeed; and they who en- 
graved its symbols on the mighty stones they 
erected well knew how to stamp them not 
merely on the stones but on the consciousness 
of mankind so that they should endure through 
the ages a perpetual witness to the truth dur- 
ing ages of nescience. 

That truth was that there exists in man a 
higher faculty than, the mind — or, let us, say, 
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than what is at present generally understood 
by the word “mind.” It was not because all 
antiquity was so struck by the fact that the 
moon receives light from the sun, that they 
recorded this interesting astronomical fact so 
effusively. It was because they knew of the 
intimate connexion between the great outer 
universe or macrocosm and the little universe 
or microcosm — that is man. The knowledge 
of this analogy between the universe and man 
is the key that opens the door to ancient 
wisdom, as the loss of that key locks the same 
door to modern speculation. The ancients 
knew that in man there is a sun pnd a moon, 
and that the moon reflects but a pale and 
fluctuating light from the sun. This moon is 
the brain — even nowadays admitted to have 
a strange connexion with the lunar phases. 

It requires little skill to trace the analogy 
between the moon and the brain-mind. If 
there is one thing that especially characterizes 
the brain-mind it is its fluctuation, change, 
variability, inconstancy. This is the salient 
characteristic of the moon as a luminary, The 
moonlight is associated with illusions and with 
false colors. Similarly the brain-mind shows 
us things in false lights. It is not a faculty 
for perceiving the truth; it is a theory-making 
faculty; and it shows us different theories at 
different times. Doubt, speculation, conjec- 
ture, fanaticisms, prejudices — these are the 
productions of the brain-mind. Very brainy 
people, often msscalled “ philosophers,” are 
notoriously unpractical.. The world of “ im- 
agination" and intellectual ideas in which 
they live is a lunar world. 

But the faculty of perceiving the truth is 
another function altogether; it comes from 
a higher source than the lunar mind. Its 
function is not reasoning and analysing, but 
direct perception; it is like seeing compared 
with groping. This faculty may be described 
by the word “Wisdom” or “ Intuition.” 
Theosophy asserts the existence in man of a 
principle higher. than the mind, and that this 


faculty can be developed. The 
practical rules of life instilled 
by Theosophy are a direct en- 
couragement to the development 
of higher faculties. Theosophy 
proclaims the eternal teaching of 
the Christs and Sages, that Wis- 
dom comes by Right Living, 
that Knowledge is to the pure in 
heart. It declares that the un- 
certainty and confusion existing 
in the intellectual world today, resulting in 
such an inability to deal with the serious 
problems of life, is due to the stunting of 
man’s higher mental and spiritual development 
by his wrong methods of living. People pur- 
sue science with no regard to the fact that 
self-preparation is a necessary preliminary; 
and they are precisely in the same position as 
a biologist with a dirty microscope. 

The worship of brain-mind intellectualism 
is a worship of the lunar crescent; and we 
need to be reminded of the star within that 
crescent. : 

Besides reflecting tight from the sun to the 
earth, the moon also absorbs emanations from 
the earth and throws them back upon it. This 
pertains rather to forces with which science 
is as yet but little acquainted, and it accounts 
for the well-known baleful influence ascribed 
to the moon’s beams. In the same way the 
imagination of man stores up images derived 
from passion, and is replete with delusions. 
In alchemical treatises, which were more often 
than not symbolical of the alchemy of the 
Soul rather than that of the crucible, we find 
a good deal about cleansing the moon in a bath, 
and so forth. This was not mere balderdash, 
as some wiseacres seem to think. It meant 
to show how we should cleanse the mirror of 
our mind that it may reflect wisdom from the 
sun of light. 

The mind is like a mirror. It gathers dust 
while it reflects. It needs the gentle breezes of 
Soul-Wisdom to brush away the. dust of our illu- 
sions. (Precept of a trans-Himalayan School trans- 
lated by H. P. Blavatsky in The Voice of the Silence) 


To purify the mind that i may perform 
its true function and reflect wisdom, trans- 
forming that which transcends thought into 
Thought — that is the alchemical process re- 
ferred to. The Star and the Crescent is 
simply a page from the Book of Symbols 
preserving in the memory of mankind this 
most important step in the solving of the 
Mystery of the Sphinx. STUDENT. 
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Electro-Atomic Physics 

Г а lecture on “ Modern Physics," deliv- 

ered at Columbia University by Professor 

Ernest Fox Nichols, and abstracted in 
the Popular Science Monthly, we find some 
interesting particulars about the new discov- 
eries in electro-atomic physics and the ideas 
to which they have given rise. As far as ob- 
servation is concerned, great strides have been 
made; and great strides have been made in 
provisional theories to explain the phenomena 
observed and to be used as a basis of reason- 
ing. But, of course, as to the question of ul- 
timates, which the lecturer also discusses, 
there is the usual obfuscation due to the at- 
tempt to find causes in the world of effects 
and to define the rudiments of matter in terms 
of physical effectual matter. 


Space, Mass, Energy 

The ideas which underlie all our thinking are 
space, time, and inertia or mass. With space and 
time as a background, the physicist must pursue 
inertia, and everything related to it, along every 
conceivable path. In this pursuit he comes upon 
four ultimate though related conceptions: matter, 
ether, electricity, and energy. 

But it has often been shown that these so- 
called rudiments are not distinct from each 
other, but overlap. They have attributes in 
common, and the attributes of one are not 
properly eliminated from the others. For in- 
stance, “space” is usually imagined as a very 
large room, the walls perhaps at an invisible 
distance, but having the usual six directions. 
Thus this "space" is extended and dimension- 
al, like matter, and is in fact a kind of thin 
gas. 

Again, we cannot separate mass from en- 
ergy. Energy cannot be conceived apart from 
mass. Nor can it be expressed mathemati- 
cally apart from force. The formula is 
W = Vim, and that relating to force is 
F-ma. If m be regarded as infinitely small, 
then v or а must become infinitely great, and 
our force becomes reduced to an infinitely 
great acceleration in an infinitely small mass 
—-that is, becomes reduced ad absurdum. 
Energy and force are compounded of mass 
and motion, and the ordinary intellectual fac- 
vlties used in scientific and mathematical re- 
flection cannot resolve the idea into more ele- 
mentary forms. Neither mass nor motion can 
be conceived as existing alone. On the one 
hand it is impossible to imagine a body with- 
out mass having any energy, no matter how 
fast it may move; on the other, the only idea 
of mass which (reasoning along scientific 
lines) we can formulate, is that of a resist- 
ance due to an opposing force or energy. 
Therefore one must affirm that mass and en- 
ergy (or force), in the scientific sense, are 
not realities but abstractions — that is, mental 
groupings of certain attributes which can not 
exist alone. Nevertheless these same words, 
“space,” “force,” and so on, may have a 
meaning as used by thinkers along other lines; 
as, for instance, they have when used by 


H. P. Blavatsky in The Secret Doctrine and 
by certain ancient philosophers from whom 
she quotes. i 

To illustrate. Consider a picture. Let us 
separate it into two things: the pigments and 
the design. The pigments can exist separ- 
ately; but the design can not, in the scien- 
tific sense, exist separately. Nevertheless, 
from the metaphysician's point of view, the 
design does exist separately — but in the mind 
of the artist. Suppose science were to say 
that the picture was the result of a certain 
force called “ Design" acting on a certain 
inert thing called “ Paint" We should be 
justified in saying that this force called “ De- 
sign" had no real existence in the scientific 
sense, but was an abstraction; yet, in another 
sense, and admitting the existence of a higher 
place of existence, Design does exist in the 
mental world. 

Thus force, divorced from mass, quits the 
physical plane altogether, and we must seek 
it on a higher plane; for physically it can 
only exist as a quality of something else. In 
like manner, we cannot reduce mass to a fun- 
damental conception without passing on to a 
higher plane. It becomes mere resistance, 
which is either an abstraction or an attribute 
of mind, according as we argue physically or 
metaphysically. So the physicists have the 
choice of either seeking their elements on a 
plane outside that of physical matter and 
physical space, or else of being content with 
mere fallacious representatives of those ele- 
ments. When one reads that — 


A small school of physicists . . . have frankly set 
energy before inertia, and have endeavored to de- 
duce matter and all else from it — 


cne feels inclined to ask them for a definition 
of energy, a definition which of course must 
not include or involve a single one of the at- 
tributes to be explained by it. We defy them 
to give any definition other than a metaphys- 
ical one. In what can this energy inhere? 
There is no matter for it to inhere in, for 
matter is, by the proposition, a consequence 
of the energy. Fancy a particle of energy, 
a grain of energy, a center of energy — what 
you will— floating about in space all un- 
hitched! Having no mass to check it, will it 
not run wild? Having no mass to back it up, 
can it accomplish anything? Is it even con- 
ceivable? 

In the researches about electrons, described 
below, we see that, even in the electron, which 
is regarded as the atom of the atom, the ideas 
of mass and motion are still indissolubly 
blended in the irresolvable notion of force or 
energy. There is the attempt to define the 
mass of the electrons as such and such, and 
their velocity as so and so. The mass is made 
very small and the velocity very great. But 
we still have no conception of the one apart 
from the other, nor can we have so long as 
we try to give that conception objectivity in 
the physical sense. 
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The ether which surrounds and incloses all our 
universe we came first to know as the bearer of 
waves of light and heat. Ever since that time we 
have known it to possess inertia; for no medium 
devoid of inertia can carry forward a wave motion. 


When, one is tempted to ask, did we come 
to know of the ether? The general impres- 
sion is that we invented it. The idea which 
the above words seem to convey is that we 
discovered an ether and observed waves in it. 
The fact is that we observed something re- 
sembling waves in light and then invented the 
ether, because we needed something for the 
waves to be in. And so of the inertia; we 
had to suppose that the ether must have in- 
ertia because, as said, otherwise it could not 
carry forward wave motion. (An admission, 
by the way, that force can not be thought of 
apart from mass.) 

Gravitation 

Of gravitation we read that we have gotten 
no farther than where Newton left it. We 
have not the slightest valid conception of how 
the pull of one mass upon another is conduct- 
ed across the intervening space. We have 
been unable to detect any quantity represent- 
ing a speed of propagation of gravity. In 
this respect it differs from electricity, as it 
also does in the fact that no intervening screen 
makes any difference to it. Consequently we 
have not been able to refer gravitational force 
to the ether. - 

Grayitation is still unconnected, unattached to any- 
thing else in nature.... It is still the stumbling- 
block to the physicist.... How can he explain a 
universe when he is unable to give a reasonable ac- 
count of the cement which holds it together? 

Electrons and Atoms 

In electrolysis the products of the decom- 
position appear in definite proportions at the 
points where the current enters and leaves the 
liquid. The current in the liquid consists of 
two oppositely moving processions of single 
charged atoms. These charged atoms are 
called ions. No smaller charge than that car- 
ried by an atom of the hydrogen valence has 
yet been found, and all other small charges 
are exact multiples of this value. 

Thus we have found something very like 
an atom of electricity; and, while we know 
of eighty different kinds of material atoms, 
we know only two of electricity — positive 
and negative. Thus these electric atoms have 
the claim to greater simplicity; we call them 
electrons. When a molecule is broken in two, 
the parts are always found equally and op- 
positely charged; and it is inferred that 
though they held these charges while in com- 
bination, the forces then neutralized each oth- 
er and no force strayed beyond the molecule. 
It seems probable that the electric force be- 
tween the atoms is the cement of affinity which 
binds them into molecules. 

In studying the conduction of electricity 
through gases, we find that gases are bad con- 
ductors, the reason given being that they con- 


tain so few broken molecules in proportion to 
the number of unbroken neutral molecules. 
But gases may be made conducting by acting 
on them in such a way as to produce ions, 
е g. by x-rays, radium rays, etc. Another 
way of making gases conducting is to exhaust 
them, thus reducing the number of obstruc- 
tive neutral molecules and leaving the ions a 
free path. This can be done in a glass tube 
having sealed into each end a metal conduct- 
ing rod ending in a small metal disk. When 
the air is rarefied the current will pass. If, 
however, the exhaustion be carried beyond a 
certain point, the gas becomes a bad conduct- 
or again, there not being now enough ions to 
carry the current. At this point the cathode 
rays appear. These rays depart from the neg- 
ative end of the tube. They are invisible, but 
their presence can be detected and their be- 
havior studied by the fact that many sub- 
stances, including glass, when placed in their 
path, shine with a brilliant phosphorescence. 

By this means it was discovered that they 
travel in straight lines. If focussed upon a 
delicate paddle wheel, they make it rotate, as 
if struck by a stream of moving matter. They 
can penetrate opaque substances. There is a 
field of magnetic force about them; a magnet 
deflects them. Hence they are not like light- 
rays and they have inertia; and the action of 
the magnet on them proves them to be а 
stream of negative electricity. Speeds as high 
as one-tenth the velocity of light have been 
calculated for them, and the ratio of electric 
charge to mass comes out at one thousand 
times that found in the hydrogen atom in 
electrolysis. 

Ingenious experiments have been made to 
estimate the size of these electric atoms. The 
bodies flying in the cathode stream appear to 

_ be masses no greater than the one-thousandth 
part of the hydrogen atom, and to be minute 
portions of pure negative electricity wholly 
free from (so-called) matter. All attempts 
to get an atom of positive electricity һауе so 
far failed. 

The extreme complexity of the material 
atom is shown by spectroscopic examination. 
Iron gives hundreds of ‘definitely placed bright 
lines, indicating that number of distinct modes 
or rates of vibration. 

Before the evidence of the spectroscope the older 
idea of the atom as a simple structureless body 
falls to the ground. The complexity of a grand 
piano seems simple in comparison with the iron atom. 

Atoms are now regarded as systems of elec- 
trons that revolve around their center like 
planets around a sun; and the difference be- 
tween the atoms of different elements may be 
merely a difference of number and configura- 
tion in the electrons of the system. The ex- 
periments in radio-activity seem to indicate 
that these planetary systems may lose energy 
and become unstable, and that then a re- 
adjustment takes place, electrons are hurled 
out, and the system settles down into a new 
arrangement. This is the explanation given 
for the transmutions of one radio-active sub- 
stance into another and of the large amount 
of energy liberated by the change. 

One remark made is that the electron, when 
revolving briskly enough in an orbit within 
the atom, gives us colored light of highest 
purity; and that when violently and irregu- 
larly agitated, it gives white light. “ Without 
it, all light would be impossible.” 
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stable, relatively but not absolutely; 
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Another remark is that the idea is gaining 
ground that matter is undergoing a slow evo- 
lution, 

Clearly nothing is fixed. The atoms are 
their 
atomic weights are more like general averages 
than fixed quantities. Underlying all phys- 
ical manifestation are the two elements or 
rudiments answering to inertia and force, pos- 
itive and negative, matter and motion, or how- 
ever one may denominate this necessary dual- 
ity. So far as our perceptions are able to 
penetrate we always find these in combination. 
The ordinary mind is incapable of forming a 


conception of what those elements are which 


constitute the first beginnings of manifesta- 
tion on the physical plane. What is the primal 
undifferentiated physical matter? What is the 
most elementary manifestation of energy in 
this matter? These questions carry us beyond 
the bounds of physics. 

Occultism, however, not limited to the 
means of information afforded by the phys- 
ical senses, nor by the mental forms derived 
therefrom, avails itself of subtler means of 
investigation. 
faculty itself, it busies itself, as all good sci- 
entists should, in perfecting its instruments. 
Thus Occultism studies Nature through Man, 
and the external through the internal. May 
it not be possible for the purified mind of the 
Occultist to transcend the barriers of ordinary 
space and time (which are limitations of our 
senses and conceptions), and thus to grasp 


things inconceivable to the ordinary mind?“ 


We know that there are limitations to the fac- 
ulties which we ordinarily use; but we know 
these limitations do not mark the limits of 
Nature. Surely there are faculties of percep- 
tion corresponding to the further regions of 
the objective world; as we have phystcal sens- 
es for physical observation, so we have higher 


(not physical) senses for higher observation.: 


STUDENT 


Pinchbeck Vedántism 
FTER an all too brief sojourn, the 
“Tiger Mahatma” (!) departed, la- 
mented on all hands. Аѕ а fine 
comedian the public liked to feel that he was 
in their midst. His disciples lament him 
because the spiritual feast of wisdom to which 
he invited them has left them as hungry as 
when they came. Worse still, an impending 
lawsuit seems likely to raise the curtain upon 
the feast and make it one of the scenes of 
the comedy. 

A number of impressive names are on the 
list of disciples, one that of an ex-secretary 
of the navy, now president of an insurance 
society; a large railroad director, a noted 
actress, and many lesser people. 

The “ Mahatma” was omniscient: he ad- 
mitted that himself. So it was natural that 
he should give to his band of financing (and 
largely financier) disciples the impressive 
name of “ Parliament of Infinite Wisdom.” 
But the ex-secretary, either because his own 
sense of humor was not quite dead, or because 
he feared that that of the public was not, 
stipulated in becoming president that this 
great name should read “Association for the 
Study of Ancient Wisdom.” Their guarantee 
that the “ Mahatma” could impart this wis- 
dom consisted in his own frank admission 
that he could. But they would naturally see 


number 
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the necessity of supporting him during the 
impartation and so they housed him at a 
rental of $138 a month. He appears to have 
remained in the house about three months, 
then for good reasons of his own, winging 
his way to India. But the feast had only 
got as far as the mere preliminaries; the 
Infinite Wisdom course, the roast, as it were, 
was yet to appear. 

The Society nevertheless survived in its ex- 
pectation. But it dwindled; the president 
resigned; the house became a mere floor — 
we do not like to use the word flat because 
of other meanings. And now the treasurer 
brings action against it for the miserable sum 
of $658, which, he says, he disbursed from 
his own pocket. Service was sought on the 
two chief financiers, but, say the process serv- 
ers, these gentlemen cannot be found. They 
did, it seems, imbibe a little Infinite Wisdom. 

We have it on authority no less than the 
“ Mahatma’s ” own, that he was omniscient: 
“Tam а god; I know everything.” By way 
of specifying for our poor intelligence, he 
told a Mr. Creelman that he could see all 
America without going outside his own room. 
But there seem to have been times when the, 
omniscience took a rest, for he subscribed to 
a press-cutting agency, took in a number of 
journals, and at any rate once went on an 
auto ride. All these items figure in the bill 
of expenditures, along with others; for ex- 
ample a $6 snuff-box, a $7.75 ladies’ bag, 
and a $4 fountain pen. 

The public, as we have said, will regard 
the whole business as a comedy. It is, in a 
way; but it is much more. 

This man was only one of many, all of 
whom know well to what market to bring their 
wares, where, thicker than anywhere else on 
earth, the eager gullible do crowd. 

From time to time a true intuition makes 
itself felt in human consciousness that life 
has in it more than has ever yet been sounded, 
that man can know more and be and do more 
than ever yet he has figured. 

But the consciousness into which this in- 
tuition comes is almost wholly selfish. It stirs 
to the message, but its instant question is, 
How can such knowledge and such new pow- 
ers serve my interests? Is there money in 
them? Will the “ powers” give me power? 

Again, there is a class of men asking these 
questions who cannot be satisfied with the 
facile emptiness of the “New Thought” 
philosophy, who are not primarily anxious to 
cure their diseases, who know the chatter 
about the “All-embracing Good ” for the non- 
sense it is, whose live and cultured intellects 
cannot be stayed on the formula that “God 
is All” even when demonstrated by backward 
reading of it. 

But the test is simple enough. The thread, 
the only one that leads straight on to light 
and wisdom and the “ powers" — is altruism, 
compassion, The moment that thread is let 
drop, the true path is departed from and an- 
other entered. Waith that thread, errors can 
be redeemed, stumbles recovered from; with- 
out it the final wreck of mind and body, if 
the course is pursued, is certain. 

Fortunately, as in this case, few persist. 
The kindly divine Law steps in to save, not 
seldom steps into the human law-courts, lets 
in the light of human ridicule— and the 
danger is over. STUDENT 
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Corfu, the Beautiful — Immortalized by Homer 
HE island of Corfu, so full of historic 
and legendary interest, is the first of 
the Grecian isles to burst on the view 
and enchant the heart of the traveler who 
has taken ship at Brindisi in Italy to visit the 
shores of Greece. 

Corfu, the largest and most northerly of 
the Іопіап Islands, lies just off the coast of 
ancient Epitus, now the Albanian coast of 
Turkey. The name “Corfu” has only be- 
longed to the island since the Middle Ages. 
То students of ancient history it is still known 
as Corcyra, that colony planted by Corinth in 
the eighth century B.C., which in less than a 
century had opposed and defeated its mother 
city in a great naval battle, this being the 
immediate cause of the Peloponnesian War. 
It was from the old and now abandoned 
larbor of Corfu that the fleets of Alcibiades 
and Nicias set sail on their ill-fated mission 
te Syracuse. 

Since the fall of Greece, Corfu has been 
ruled by Rome, Byzantium, Naples, Venice, 
and England, and is now part of the modern 
kingdom of Greece. However, it is not as 
Corfu of medieval times nor as Corcyra of 
ancient Hellas but as Phaeacia of legendary 
days that this gem of European islands stirs 
the heart and stimulates the imagination. 

From the ship's deck at dawn we watch the 
approach to the island, the pearly tints of 
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earth, sky, and water soon deepening into the 
glory of an autumn morning. What scenes of 
the hero-days of Greece come thronging into 
the mind as we draw nearer the old island 
home of the Phaeacians, immortalized in the 
Odyssey. One thinks of Odysseus, his raft 
gone, battling with the waves in his long and 
desperate struggle to reach the island, and 
having gained it, sinking into the deep sleep 
of exhaustion to be awakened by the happy 
laughter of Nausicaà and her maidens playing 
at ball on the yellow sands of the beach. 
Nausicaa! perhaps the most admired character 
in all literature — so simple and direct, so 
fresh and lovable, yet with all the dignity and 
bearing of a king's daughter. In fancy we 
see their meeting and follow them from the 
beach, up through the town where Odysseus 
meets the goddess Athena in the guise of a 
young girl carrying a pitcher; then on to the 
gardens and palace of the wise and good king 
Alcinoüs. After partaking of the hospitality 
of the king's house, sitting in the great hall 
listening to Odysseus recounting the wonder- 
ful adventures of his wanderings and the perils 
that have beset his way, we watch his depart- 
ure for Ithaca in a ship furnished by his host 
and manned by Phaeacian sailors. The “ Ship 
of Ulysses ” turned to stone is still seen in the 
harbor of Corfu in the shape of a tiny island 
which is now occupied by a monastery. 
Corfu is covered with vineyards, forests of 


cactus, dark cypresses and groves of olives, 
We see millions of olive trees so gnarled 
and twisted and ancient that they seem to have 
come down with the legends of Homeric days. 
In the streets of the town many nationalities 
and a variety of costume are to be seen; con- 
spicuous among the crowd always are the men 
of Albania with their absurdly short accordion- 
pleated white skirts worn over long white 
woolen tights, and the Greek priests in black 
gowns and brimless stovepipe hats, their long 
hair coiled like a woman’s low on the back 
of the head. The professional beggar manages 
to exist, that is, to ward off actual want, but 
among the better classes there is often reaf 
poverty. Some of these work at pillow lace- 
making but most are owners of orange or 
olive groves although through poverty or lack 
of industry they neglect their estates and have 
poor crops. A few own small yachts or min- 
iature house-boats which winter visitors hire 
for their shooting expeditions to the Albanian 
hills. The most picturesque worker is the 
sponge-fisher in his little sailing skiff. 

There are two royal villas on the island; 
one, Mon Repos, the summer residence of 
King George of Greece, is situated on the 
supposed site of the palace and gardens of 
Alcinotis; the other, Achilleion, was the home 
of the unhappy Elisabeth of Austria. This 
forsaken palace had a strangely quiet, restful 
lifelessness about it. STUDENT TRAVELER 
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UR knowledge of modern times came 
from the ancients; so practically 
“there is nothing new under the 

sun,” as one wise Teacher said. All is really 
from the past. The elements of geometry 
we have from Euclid. Why did not Tom 
Jones, an Englishman, compile them? Euclid 
received his knowledge from others still more 
ancient. To prove this, the remains, recently 
discovered, of some of the greatest of the 
Egyptian Kings and Queens, still surrounded 
by objects of art which had fortunately not 
been disturbed, show, in these remote times, 
that the farther back we go the more perfect 
the work is because in the most ancient times 
man had perfect Teachers. 

In proof of this examine the great pyramid 
of Egypt. It exhibits in its construction won- 
derful accuracy of knowledge in’ mathematics 
and mechanics, and Theosophy says in true 
spiritual knowledge. Its method of construc- 
tion and accuracy is so marvelous that in spite 
of all our cleverness in modern times, and 
we have very clever scientific men, we can 
grasp but a very little of what is contained 
in that pyramid. Professor Flinders Petrie, 
who is an expert among experts in Egyptian 
archaeology, says that in the base upon which 
the great pyramid is built there are very large 
stones which are so closely fitted together that 
they are only from one fiftieth to one two- 
hundredth of an inch apart. In spite of all 
our skilled science it probably would be im- 
possible to find any workmen on the face of 
the earth who could do this feat. 

Yet Dr. Flinders Petrie found even more 
marvelous things. We pride ourselves on our 
mechanics and in modern times we certainly 
have done some very wonderful things and 
built some astonishing buildings. In drilling 
rocks we use a drill and sledge hammer, 
but the Egyptians used a circular saw, and 
every turn the saw made in the stone is so 
deep, that Dr. Petrie estimates that if dia- 
monds were set in the hardest steel, at the 


OS ADS Wer: 


АП the interpretations that we give must be to a degree imperfect, 
for the reason that language always fails in its effort to translate 
the real utterances of the Law.— Katherine Tingley 


The Pyramid Builders 


first turn of that saw the diamonds would, 


be torn from their sockets. 
make that machine out of? 

Here is another most marvelous thing: the 
great stones forming the base of the pyramid 
are not laid in a straight line but form a curve, 
and when the center of this curve was cal- 
culated, it was found to be the same as the 
center af the earth, showing that the diameter 
of the earth was known exactly. In the in- 
terior of tha pyramid is a certain long passage 
which at the time it was constructed faced the 


What did they 


THe office of Teacher was always considered as 

a very solemn and responsible one among our 
Asiatic ancestors, and the pupil was always en- 
joined to obedience and ioyalty. This is what 
you have to tell them, advising them to study 
Manu.— From a letter to Н. P. B. written by her Teacher 


then Pole Star. The pyramid is set North, 
South, East and West, which is called its 
orientation, and this is done with such marvel- 
ous accuracy that Dr. Petrie, though he had 
the most delicate instruments it was possible 
to obtain, could not tell whether this work 
was absolutely perfect or not; because if there 
were any difference it was within the limit of 
his personal error. That is to say, each ob- 
server when making these very delicate math- 
ematical observations looks a little differently. 
It may be very little, but there is always a 
slight personal difference even with the best 
observers. We have no people on the face 
of the earth that could put up such a building 
now. No ordinary man could do it. The 
leveling of this building is also more perfect 
than that of any modern construction. There 
are many wonderful things in regard to astro- 
nomy contained in this pyramid, showing that 
those who built it had marvelous knowledge. 


Some thought from what they could 
make out of ancient references to the 
building of these pyramids, that slaves built 

them; but as one of the Students at Point 
Loma very truly says: no slaves could do 
such perfect work, only the freest of free men 
could do it, men who put their whole heart, 
mind and soul in their work; for it is only 
then that such accuracy is possible. 

These Pyramid Builders were divine work- 
ers, and the Great Teachers we call Saviors 
were of the same great Brotherhood. We are 
accustomed to hear of only one Savior, but 
from these quotations you will find that many 
taught the same truths. Now we know that 
in the “Sermon on the Mount" the whole 
teaching breathes of brotherhood, and Jesus 
pointed out that like unto the greatest com- 
mandment of all was the one of brotherhood, 
to love your neighbor as yourself, and to do 
unto others as you would they should do unto 
you. 500 years before Jesus Confucius lived 
in China, and he said: “ Do unto another what 
you would have him do unto you. Thou 
needest this law alone; it is the foundation 
of all the rest." 

In Greece Aristotle, who lived 385 years 
B. С., said: “ We should conduct ourselves to- 
wards others as we would have them act 
towards us." 

Thales, who lived 464 years B.C. said: 
“ Avoid doing what you would blame others 
for doing." 

Sextus, a Roman who lived 406 в. c., said: 
* What you wish your neighbors to be to you, 
such be to them." 

And the great Gautama Buddha gave out 
these divinely compassionate words: “ А man 
who foolishly does me wrong, I will return to 
him the protection of my ungrudging love; 
the more evil comes from him, the more good 
shall go from me. Hatred does not cease bv 
hatred at any time: hatred ceases by love: 
this is an old rule." For this rule was old 
in his time, which was about 600 years B.c. 
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Lao-Tse, an ancient Chinese sage, said: 
“ The good I would meet with goodness. The 
not good I would meet with goodness also. 
The faithful I would meet with faith. The 
not faithful I would meet with faith also. 
Virtue is faithful. Recompense injury with 
kindness." 
Manu, the great Hindi lawgiver, who lived 
thousands of years B.C., said: “ By forgive- 
ness of injuries the learned are purified." 


Kwan-Yin, the great “ Mother-Savior " of 
China, (and this is the place we send mission- 
aries to !) said: “ Never will I seek or receive 
private, individual salvation; never enter into 
final peace alone; but forever and everywhere 
will I live and strive for the universal re- 
demption of every creature throughout the 
world." 


And Socrates, the well-known old Greek 
philosopher, said: “It is 
not permitted to return 
evil for evil." 

Does not this show that 
these teachings had a com- 
mon source? "This com- 
mon source was the most 
ancient of ancient know- 
ledge, the Wisdom-Relig- 
ion taught in all the great 
schools of the past. The 
great Pyramid was one of 
the buildings of the Ini- 
tiates in the wisdom of 
those schools, as our great 
Teacher, Н. P. Blavatsky, 
has said. "Their disciples 
were initiated into the 
Mysteries, or what is not 
commonly known of the 
wisdom of life, and then 
came before the world as 
Teachers. These Pyra- 
mid Builders were among 
the great Divine Instruc- 
tors of the very early 
days. STUDENT 


The Viking Skald 
UTHRUD, the Viking-Skald of the deep 
gentle eyes, the long white beard and 
the robust champion-stature, sat rest- 
ing on a stone below the roaring waterfall 
and played, lost in reverie, on his harp. For 
a time he had retired from the halls of the 
kings, had wandered apart from the games 
of the champions and the banquet, to seek the 
wisdom and power of his soul out in the 
heart of nature. In seclusion he hoped to ga- 
ther inspiration for more sublime songs, in 
order to fire the heart to heroic achievements 
and noble exploits. For in the prevailing 
peace the kings had dozed off into a deadening 
quiet, forgetting that power so quickly kindled 
in the tumult of war can and should be 
kindled in the deepest peace and be used to 
further the public weal. 

The look, when Guthrud at last lifted his 
eyes, was full of sadness, but it changed at 
once and became strong and beaming in pass- 
ing over the wild bold play of the water. The 
Viking rose, turned toward the sun, and, 
seeming to behold something far, far distant, 

- began once more to play on his harp and soon 
even to sing with his warm expressive voice, 
which always went straight to the heart: 


Long I wandered, longer still I have to wander, 
Deep in the nightfall and dusky night. 

Glorious it was in the days of old 

To stand by Oden, the mighty God," 

The earth freely giving its deepest secrets. 
Glorious it was, encircled by light, 

Deep into All-Father's world to look. 

Glorious it was, when the Song of Life 

Welled forth in mighty harmonies. 

But the oath took Oden: Never to rest 

In constant wandering among the races of earth; 
Never to tire in expounding the wisdom 

In words and tones and warming song; 

Always to help a suffering brother, 

Always to guard the truth, liberty and right; 
Until the Sun once more should enwrap the earth 
And the people of earth in welcome should lift 
To the regions of Oden the sacred song, 
Calling the mighty God again to their midst. 


Long I wandered; longer still I have to wander, 
Deep in the nightfall and dusky night. 
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Seldom the voice of the mighty God 
Reaches the heart of his listening champion; 
Seldom the light from All-Father's throne 


* Sends a ray through the misty clouds, 


Waking memories, glorious, beauteous, 
Leaping like fire from the strings of my harp , 
To listening crowds of the Northland people. 


The night is here, and the golden Light 
Yields to shadows from Southern lands. 
Hard is to breathe for the champion of light, 
Hard the sacred fire to guard. 

Force and wrong-doing, strife and discord 
Shall ravage the races of men. 

The night is here, the Northern Light 

Yields to shadows from Southern lands. 


Yet, Oden, I see it, the night shall pass, 

The dawn shall come of a greater day. 

A mighty champion with power from on high 
Once more shall reveal the radiant Sun. 

The Light shall prevail and the champions awake 
То new achievements and noble games. 

The song shall sound in thousand tones, 

The skalds shall picture the worlds of the gods. 
In purple shimmer thus rises the hymn, 

Calling Thee, Thou mighty Oden, 

Down amidst worthy descendants. 


Long I wandered; longer still I have to wander, 


Deep in the nightfall and dusky night. 

Yet can I sing of olden memories, 

Sing of the coming happier days, 

Waking gentleness in too fierce champions, 
Strength and activity among the weaklings. 


Then the people, the glorious, fair, and strong, 
Ever shall remember the light of the Sun, 

So shall it follow, when the purple skies 
Usher the day of the coming Master. 


The noble old champion stood tall in the 
mystica] light of the setting sun. "The chords 
of the harp became more and more dreamy; 
the eye seemed to pierce the distant fu- 
ture. 


At once he was silent, listened yet for a 
while to the roaring water — then once more 
he was Guthrud the Viking-Skald, and once 
more he turned his steps to the halls of 
the kings. A SWEDISH STUDENT 


Jottings and Doings 
( From a Student's Note Book ) 
DESPATCH from 
St. Petersburg says 
that the women 
students of the Young 
Ladies’ College in Perm 
have made a definite mor- 
al appeal to the members 
of the Boys’ College in 
the same town, begging 
the latter, for the sake of 
their own souls and for 
the future, to do their 
part “to help maintain 
the high moral standard 
we, the young women stu- 
dents, have set ourselves.” 
Their letter of appeal ends 
with the following signi- 
ficant sentence, “ We can 
not do Russia a greater 
service.” 

Something is surely 
working in Russia, some- 
thing far removed from 
the bacteria of nihilism. 
To live a pure life — for 
the sake of one’s country! It is a true note 
of higher patriotism, such as one does hear 
now and then ringing out clear and strong 
above the din and jangle of the bedlam of 
unbrotherliness through which humanity is 
passing. It is events like this that make one 
know that the bitterness, turmoil, wearying 
wrong and pain now hanging like a cloud over 
Russia shall yet be dispelled, and that the sun 
of brotherliness shall one day shine forth. 


In far away New Jersey there are now 
signs of an approaching storm. The pastor of 
the Philip Neri church, (Romanist), Newark, 
N. J., has issued an edict against the wearing 
of the now fashionable hat by the members of 
his flock, and from his own words (recently 
quoted in several papers) one can see that the 
very foundations of his religious body may be 
threatened if something is not done. He says: 


The hats are so large, that in some cases the 
persons wearing them have to stand outside the 
confessional. In others the brims necessitate the 
penitent kneeling so far from the confessional that 
the secrecy of the confessional is partly destroyed 
because the priest and penitent have to speak so loud 
that those outside the confessional can hear them. 
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A Trip On the Bay 
Excursion of the San Diego Raja Yoga 
Day School on June 26 

PERFECT morning with just 

enough breeze to make the blue 

waters of lovely San Diego 
harbor sparkle in the sunlight, but not 
enough to cause any anxiety or incon- 
venience. A large and merry party 
of the pupils of the San Diego Raja 
Yoga Day School is waiting at the 
School, bright and early, to set out 
for the much-desired excursion on the 
water, and soon teachers and children 
are comfortably seated on the big gas- 
oline launch Fortuna. Now we are 
off with great shouting and waving of 
handkerchiefs, and soon the city and 
the great wharves where the ocean 
steamers are lying are left behind us 
and we are heading straight for Point 
Loma. 

Now is the time to keep a bright 
look-out for any strange monsters of 
the deep that may venture into the 
harbor. Perhaps we may see a mer- 
maid or the great sea-serpent! But 
if nothing else appears we shall be 
quite content with the amusing antics 
of the big pelicans who live on North 
Coronado Island which forms one side of the 
harbor, and whose fishing-ground is about 
here. Look, how they dive! rising high into 
the air, and then down, down, like a flash of 
lightning, cleaving the water with their huge 
beaks, nearly as large as themselves! See, 
that one has brought up a big fish! 

But now we are at Roseville wharf, which 
is the landing-place for Point Loma Home- 
stead. We touch for a moment at the wharf 
and then are off again towards the wide ocean, 
of which we can just get a glimpse in the far 
distance. By this time every one has devel- 
oped a tremendous appetite, no doubt from 
the sea air, and lunches appear on deck only 
to disappear in double quick time. 

The next feature of interest is the Govern- 
ment Naval Coaling Station, now being built 
near the end of Point Loma, which is going 
to help the prosperity of our city greatly. The 
huge caissons and the different works and ma- 
chines are very attractive to the children, but 
look, look, what is that? Yes, it is a seal. 
How its black coat shines in the sunshine as 
the wavelets dash over it! It does not seem 
a bit afraid but sits and watches our boat go 
by. The captain tells us it came to see what 
was going on soon after the works were be- 
gun, and finding all friendly it decided to stay. 
It is a pretty creature with soft, doglike eyes. 

Now we are passing the barracks and Fort 
Rosecrans, where the soldiers heartily return 
our shouts of greeting by waving their hand- 
kerchiefs, and now comes Ballast Point and 
the narrow but deep opening of the harbor, 
which is protected by the great cannons at the 
fort. We cannot see the guns because they 
are always hidden except just when they are 
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SONETO A LA INDUSTRIA 
Alicie Gil 
(A Cuban pupil in the Industrial Department of the Raja Yoga 
Academy, Point Loma. ) 
OR medio industria aprenden todos hombres; 
Ayuda á desplegar habilidades, 
Revelar las ocultas facultades, 
Amámosla bajo de todos nombres. 


Trabajo es bueno para todo el mundo; 
Ensefía de la vida lecciones, 
Sentir conciencia y compasiones, 
Grandeza y ia paz de lo profundo. 


Y cuando empieza uno á dejar 
El nuestro deber propio de hacer, 
Pues vamos, vamos, presto á trabajar. 
Con mano y mente iremos, sin perder 
Tiempo cual podremos bien usar 
Logrando luz y para más bien ver. 


(Translation) 


SONNET TO INDUSTRY 
HROUGH work we learn. It helps us to un- 
fold skill, and reveals hidden ability. We 
love it in all forms. 

Work is good for everybody. It teaches us life's 
lessons. It awakens conscience and compassion, a 
love of greatness and deepest peace. 

When anyone finds himself moving away from 
his happiness, then quickly—to work! With hand 
and mind let us work, not losing any time, but 
using it well, thus gaining light to see more clearly. 


going to fire. At last we are out on the broad 
Pacific and feel the increasing breeze and see 
the white surf rolling against the precipitous 
cliffs at the extremity of Point Loma. What 
a beautiful scene! Someone says it is just 
like the Rock of Gibraltar; but it is not so 
high and is very much longer. We can see 
the old lighthouse high up on the summit, five 


hundred feet above the ocean. It is 
not used now, for its place is taken by 
the new one at the base of the cliff, 
where there is less mist. 

АП things must come to an end and 
it is now time for us to turn around 
and make for the city, where we ar- 
rive in great spirits and full of de- 
light in the interesting things we have 
seen and wishing the voyage twice 
as long. Then with a hearty cheer 
for Captain Hall, who has taken such 
good care of us, we set off for our 
homes feeling that the summer vaca- 
tion has really begun. Hurrah for 
Raja Yoga! ONE oF THE PanTY 


The Value of Camping Out 
NE of the best known American 
nature-lovers, John Muir, calls 
attention to the absolute need 
for everyone to return, at least occas- 
ionally, to the fields and forests for 
a plunge into primitive, natural wild- 
ness. This is the great joy and ben- 
efit of “going camping" — to return 
as nearly as possible to free savagery 
in all material things, and then delib- 
erately, thoughtfully, by the resources 
of our own wits, construct our own 
civilization from whatever may be avail- 
able. It is scarcely possible to imagine a bet- 
ter course of study in social economy, and 
personal economy also, than to go empty- 
handed into some reasonably friendly forest 
and secure one's own necessities, create one's 
own comforts and enjoy the forest luxuries. 
So many things change their perspective when 
seen from such a retreat; so many “neces- 
sities” are found to be at the utmost merely 
luxuries; and the real needs of life are found 
to be so few and simple that when one comes 
back to the paved streets, the wooden or 
stone floors with carpets on them, and all the 
other artificialities of civilized life, they seem 
like fetters and chains. 

But the trouble is that we are too far gone 
to be able to endure the remedy. If we go 
to the forest we take an oil-stove and eat 
potted meats beside a mudflat full of clams. 
Corn parched on a flat stone and water from 
the brook are not sufficient for palates accus- 
tomed to bread made from “ XXXX best 
white " flour, and tea or coffee at every meal. 
One party was known to bring back the nuts 
taken for lunch, “because they forgot the 
nut-crackers," and had not enough wit to use 
two stones. For what reason should we spend 
the strength of our lives in accumulating the 
"comforts of home" when proper living 
would give us such vigor and hardihood that 
most of those “comforts” would become irk- 
some? ]t is an old saying that the best place 
for a library is in one's head, and it is true 
also that in the body the nerves might be so 
energetic and the muscles so firm that soft 
couches and padded chairs would be quite 
disdained. RaLPH WyYTHBOURNE 


On, Gallant Company! 
HESE are young Lomaland warriors. 
Even in the dazzling sunshine yop сап 
read in their faces that they are drawn 

up in line to do battle for the Right. 

The flag, the trumpet, the drum, the sword 
and the helmet mean a great deal to these little 
warriors. The flag makes them remember the 
Higher Patriotism and the ideal of Brother- 
hood they hold. The trumpet and the drum 
sound the call to duty and they arouse in every 
one of these stout hearts and strong little 
bodies a ready obedience. The sword to them 
means that they have found the knowledge of 
right and wrong. They know that if they 
always do the right when they see it they 
are forging a keen, bright sword that will 
cut them off from ever wishing to do wrong. 
Young as they are they have learned about 
the duality in their natures and their power 
to choose the good and let it rule. They are 
-all working hard to polish their swords of 
right seeing and of will, and trying to use them 
promptly when evil is at hand so as to give 
the enemy no advantage. They are learning 
to be ready, and to use their swords with 
strength and skill. When they don their hel- 
mets these little warriors feel all the power 
to endure, and the protection of mighty unseen 
helpers that belong to Warriors for the Right. 

Very happy hearts have these little Loma- 
land warriors. Music and sunshine and com- 
radeship fill their lives with joy. Such a glad 
performance of little duties, such games and 
romps and telling of stories and singing of 


songs as fill their days, would take a long time 
to tell all about. The new comrades from far- 
off lands must learn all the Raja Yoga songs, 
and then of course it is only courteous for 
the other boys to learn some of the songs of 
other lands, so the odd minutes are filled with 
this delightful sharing. 

Then there are the long walks for the bigger 
little boys, sometimes in the sweet, cool morn- 
ings, before breakfast — there are no sluggards 
in this school. And the visits to the older 
boys’ homes, where there are pets to see— 
doves, mice, and many others from time to 
time. These little Lomaland warriors wear 
the sword and helmet, and know their mean- 
ing too; but they have never seen anyone do 
anything cruel to man or beast, and their 
hearts are tender and loving. They know 
what Brotherhood is. As they stand there 
they are challenging all the other boys in the 
world to be Warriors for the Right. 

GENTIAN 


Phosphorescence on the Pacific Ocean 
N the summer evenings in Lomaland the 
beautiful curving beach for miles and 
miles, as far as the eye can see, is 
lighted up by magic fire. Every wave as it 
comes rolling in is shining with wonderful 
light, blue, pale green, and white, as if millions 
of fairy lamps were burning inside. The line 
of the beach fairly glistens as the waves break 
on the shore. 
In June the sun is highest in the heavens. 
Its rays fall straight down upon the earth. 
They are full of powerful magic. The mil- 
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lions and millions of tiny creatures who live 
on the surface of the sea feel this magic. At 
its touch they try to send forth again all 
that they may have caught from the sun’s 
bright rays. Although each one of the tiny 
creatures is tinier than a pin’s point, together 
they have caught so much from the sun that 
when it streams from them it lights up the 
ocean more brightly than the moon does. It 
is just as if at midsummer time all these tiny 
lives in the sea wished to show the great gold- 
en sun how much they love him by shining out 
in the darkness in this beautiful phosphor- 
escent glow. For this is what the great ones 
love to see — every life, however tiny, giving 
forth the light it has. О. W. 


Three Friends of the Horse 


HERE is a man in New York who has 
been working fifty-four years in the 
cause or mercy to animals. Не is the 

driver of a team. He began in the right way — 
by being kind himself, and never found it ne- 
cessary to use a whip. At fourteen years old 
he began to drive a team for his father, who 
owned a large stable full of horses, but who 
never used a whip either! This kind old 
driver says that temper has much to do with 
a long life; that people who get into a rage 
with animals lose their health. It is an in- 
teresting fact that this driver, Daniel Collier, 
Баз a son John, who also began to drive a 
team when he was a boy. We can all guess 
what his training has been, with such a merci- 
ful father and grandfather. M. R. G. 
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THE SECRET DOCTRINE 


THE 


(Index of 30 Pages as in First Edition) 
NEW POINT LOMA EDITION 


1515 UNVEILED 


A MASTER-KEY TO THE 


Synthesis of Science, Religion, and Philosophy Mysteries of Ancient and Modern Siene 
By H. P. BLAVATSKY 
2 Vols., Royal 8vo., about 1500 pages; cloth. 


To be reprinted from the original edition of 1888, as published by H. P. Blavatsky 


Vol. I treats of Cosmogenesis 
Vol. II treats of Anthropogenesis 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE is the author's second great work, in 


which her profound spiritual knowledge and great attainments are stamped on 
To be without this colossal monument of learning is a loss to 
In this work, the 


SECRET DOCTRINE OF THE AGES 
IS THROWN OPEN TO ALL 


every page. 
any one, no matter what his aim in life. 


Postage prepaid - * x 


- $70.00 | Postage prepaid 


NEW POINT LOMA EDITION., 
by Н. T. Edge, B.A. ( Cantab.) an old student under Н. P. Blavatsky and now 


а member of the Staff of Professors at Point Loma, California. 
Vol. I treats gf Ancient and Modern Science 
Vol. II treats of Ancient алд Modern Religion 


The reprint of this invaluable work is in answer to a constant demand, which shows 
that the book is a/ive and is needed by the liberated spirit of the age. 


and Theology 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 
z Vols. Royal 8vo., about 1400 pages, indexed; cloth. 


With portrait of the Author 
WITH A PREFACE 


$7.00 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., Point Loma, Cal. | THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., Point Loma, Cal. 


The Key to Theosophy 
Ethics, Science and Philosophy of Theosophy 


THE KEY is a remarkable Compendium of Theosophical teaching. 
The incessant call for this work has exhausted the earlier editions. 


Cloth, 400 pages, Postage prepaid 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Point Loma, California, U. S. A. 


ECHOES FROM THE ORIENT 
A NEW POINT LOMA EDITION 


ORDER FROM 


Order from 


bg Н. P. BLAVATSKY 


- - - - - - - - - - - - 


CLOTH 
PAPER 


A Clear exposition in the form of 
Question and Answer of the 


Exhaustively Indexed. With a Copious 
Glossary of General Theosophical Terms 


It is the book of books for beginners and higher students 
NEW POINT LOMA EDITION NOW READY 


- $2.25 


A broad Outline of Theosophical Doctrine by 
WILLIAM 2 JUDGE [Occultus] 


5o CENTS 
25 CENTS 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


THE PITH AND MARROW OF 
SOME SACRED WRITINGS 


New Century Series 


SCRIPT NO. 9 
CONTENTS 


(1) Traces of the Wisdom-Religion tn Zoroastrianism, 
Mithraism, and their Modern Representative, 
Parsecism. 
(2) The Druses of Mount Lebanon. 


Price - - c - - 25 cents 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


AN EPITOME OF 
THEOSOPHICAL TEACHINGS 


BY 
WILLIAM Q. JUDGE 


An admirable and succinct exposition of Theosophical 
Doctrines adapted for Inquirers 


A PAMPHLET OF FORTY PAGES 


Price - - - . -  I5Cents 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


THE 


LOTUS SONG BOOK 


Containing fifty original songs with copyrighted Music 
A New Point Loma Edition 


Price - - - - - 50 Cents 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


THEOSOPHICAL 
MANUALS 


ELEMENTARY HANDBOOKS FOR STUDENTS 
Prices, each: 
Cloth bound, (16mo.) - - - 
Paper covers - - А - А 
NOW READY: 
No. 1. Elementary Theosophy 
No. 2. The Seven Principles of Man 
No. з. Karma 
No. 4. Reincarnation 
No. 5. Man After Death 
No. 6. K&maloha and Devachan 
No. 8. The Doctrine of Cycles 
No. 9. Beychism, Obostology & the Astral Plane 
No. 10. The Astral Light 
No. 11. Deychometry, Clairvoyanee, and 
Thought Transference 
The Angel and the Demon (2 vols, зе each) 
The flame and the Clay 
On God and Prayer 
No. 15. Theosophy: The Mother of Religions 
No. 16. from Crypt to 
An Essey on tbe Rise and Fall of Dogma 
No. 17. Garth 


Its Parentage; its Rounds and its Races 
No. 18. Sons of the Firemist 
À Study of Man 


IN PREPARATION 
No. 7. Teachers and Their Disciples 


ORDER FROM THE 


35 cents 
25 cents . 


No, 12. 
No. 13. 
No. 14. 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


NIGHTMARE TALES 


. BY 
H. P. BLAVATSKY 


NEWLY ILLUSTRATED BY R. MACHELL 
POINT LOMA EDITION 
A collection of the weirdest tales ever written down. 
They contain paragraphs of the profoundest 
mystical philosophy 

Cloth - - - - - 60 cents 

Paper - - - - - 35 cents 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


International Headquarters UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD and THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
POINT LOMA, California 


Meteorological Table for the week ending 
July the 26th, 1908 


Total number of hours sunshine recorded during June 173. 
Possible sunshine, 428. Percentage, 40. Average num- 

ber of hours per day, 5.77 (decimal notation). 

servations taken at 8 a, m., Pacific Time. 


Ob- 


BARO- | THERMOMETERS | 
METER 


JUNE 
JULY 


RAIN 


MAX DRY FALL| ша 


|о.оо 5 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00; № 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 5 


20 1209.572! 74 | 64 | 67 | 63 
21 | 29.609] 73 | 64 | 68 | 64 
22 | 29.693 | 73 | 64 | 65 | 62 
23 | 29.618! 74 | 64 | 66 | 63 
24 :29.655 72 | 65 | 66 | 63 
25 ; 29.704| 73 | 66 | 67 | 63 
26 | 29.678 | 72 | 66 | 66 | 63 


n 
E 
ETE EP 


AUGUST T H 


BOOK LIST 


OF WORKS ON 
THEOSOPHY, OCCULTISM, RELIGION, 


PUBLISHED OR FOR SALE BY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL THEOSOPHICAL HEADQUARTERS, Point Loma, California, U. 8. 


E 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE AND ART 


A. 


The office of the Theosophical Publishing Company Is at Point Loma, California. 


It has NO OTHER OFFICE and NO BRANCHES. 
FOREIGN AGENCIES 


THE UNITED KINGDOM — Theosophical Book Co., 18 Bartlett’s Bldgs., Holborn 


Circus, Lonpon, E. C. England 
GERMANY —J. Th. Heller, Vestnertorgraben 13, NORNBERG 


SWEDEN — Universella Broderskapets Forlag, Barnhusgatan, 10, STOCKHOLM 


HOLLAND — Louis F. Schudel, Hollandia-Drukkerij, BAARN 


AUSTRALIA — Willans & Williams, 16 Carrington St, Wynyard Sq., $үрнкү, N. S. W. 
CUBA — Н. S. Turner, Apartado 127; or Heredia, Baja, 10, SANTIAGO DE CUBA 
MEXICO — Samuel L. Herrera, Calle de Ja Independencia, 55 altos, Vera Cruz, V. C. 


Apprzss sy KATHERINE TINGLEY at San Diego Opera House, March, 1902 - - 
г 


ess delivered by Katherine Tingley at 


AN ArPEAL TO PUBLIC Conscrence: an A А 
Published by the Woman's Theosophical 


Isis Theater, San Diego, July 22, 1906. 
Propaganda League, Point Loma 
ASTRAL INTOXICATION, and Other Papers (W. Q Judge) - t . . - 
Buacavap СЇТА (recension by W. Judge). The pearl of the Scriptures of the East. 

erican edition; pocket size; morocco, git edges - - - . 
CoNCENTRATION, CULTURE OP (W. udge) . - . 
DEvACHAN; or the Heavenworld ( отуп) - - - . . . 
ECHOES FROM THE ORIENT; a broad Outline of Theosophica! Doctrines. Written for 

the newspaper reading public. (W. Q. Judge) Sm. 8vo, cloth - 

арег - - - - - - - + 
Erirome or THEosopHicaL TEACHINGS, AN (W. О. Judge); 40 Pages E - 
FREEMASONRY AND JzsUjTRY, The Pith and Marrow of the Closing and Coming Century 
and Related Position of, (Rameses) - - - - - - - 

8 copies for $1.00; r hundred, $10.00 . 

KATHERINE TiNGLEY, Humanity’s Friend; A Visit TO KATHERINE TINGLEY (by John 
Hubert Greusel); A STUDY or Raya Yoca at Point Loma (Reprint from 

the San Francisco Chronicle, Jan. 6, 1907). The above three comprised in a 
amphlet of 50 pages, published by the Woman's Theosophical Propaganda 
eague, Point Loma - . - - - - - - - 
Hypnotism: Hypnotism, by W. Q. Judge (Reprint from The Path, vol. viii; p. 335) — 
Why Does Katherine Tingle notism? by a Student (Reprint from 


ppose 
1906) — 


New Century PATE, Oct. 28, ils of Hypnotism, by Lydia Koss, м.р. 
Isis UuvziLED, by Н. P. Blavatsky. 2 vols, royal 8vo, about 1800 pages; cloth; with 
portrait of the author. Point Loma Edition, with a preface. Postpaid - 


Key to Тнкозорнү, Тнк, by Н. P. Blavatsky. Point Loma Edition, with Glossary 
and exhaustive Inder. Portraits of H. P. Blavatsky and W. Q. Judge. 8vo, 
cloth, 400 pages. Postpaid. - - 

Lire at Point Loma, THE: me Notes 


Katherine Tingley. (Reprinted from the 
Los Angeles Saturday Post, December, 1902) - - 


Licur on THE Рлтн (M. C.), with Comments, and a short chapter ба Кагта. Author.. 


itative rules for treading the path of a higher life. Point Loma Edition, pocket 

size edition of this classic, leather - - - - - - - 
Embossed paper - - - 

Mysteries ОР THE Heart DocrRINE, Тнк. 
upils. Square 8vo, cloth - 

арег - - - - - . . . б E . 

А Serizs or 8 PAMPHLETS, comprising the Different Articles in above, paper, each 

NicmTMARR TALES (Н. P. Blavatsky); Illustrated by R. Machell. A collection of the 

weirdest tales ever written down. Cloth - - - - E . 


Prepared by Katherine Tingley and her 


Paper К . - . - . - А А А - 
SECRET Бостатык, Тнк. The Synthesis of Science, Religion, and Philosophy, by 
Н. P. Blavatsky. Point Loma Edition; with Index. wo vols, royal 8vo, 
about 1500 p: ; cloth. Postage prepaid  - - . А - - 
То be reprinted from the original edition of 1888, аз issued Ьу Н. P. Blavatsky 
SOME or THX ERRORS OP CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. Criticism by H.P.Blavatsky and W-Q.Judgs 
Voicg or THE SiLENCE, Tue. (For the daily use of disciples.) Translated and 
annotated by H. P. Blavatsky. Pocket size, leather - 
Үосл APHORISMS (translated by W. Q. Judge), pocket size, leather . . . 


GREEK SYMPOSIA, аз performed by students of the Isis League of Music and 
Drama, under direction of Katherine Tingley. (Fully protected by coypyright.) 
1 Tur Wispom or HYPATIA - E - - - К © x 


2 A PROMISE - - - - - - - - . Е » 
NEW CENTURY SERIES. Тнк Pirn лно Marrow ОР Some SACRED WRITINGS. 
Ten Pamphlets, issued serially; Scripts, each - . - - Е á 
Subscription - . - - А - P é š 


Already published: : А 

Script 1 — Contents: The Relation of Universal Brotherhood to Christianity — 
No Man can Serve Two Masters — In this Place is a Greater Thin 

Script 2 — Contents: A Vision of Judgment — The Great Victory — Co-Heirs with 
Christ — The “Woes” of the Prophets — Fragment: from Bhagavad Gita — 
Jesus the Man А С» 

Script 3-—— Contents: Lesson of Israel's History — Man's Divinity and Perfecti- 
bility — The Man Born Blind — The Everlasting Covenant — Burden of the Lord 

Script 4 — Contents: Reincarnation in the Bible — The Money-Changers in the 
Temple — The Mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven — The Heart Doctrine — 
The Temple of God AA 

Script 5 — Contents: Egypt and Prehistoric America — Theoretical and Practical 
Theosophy — Death, One of the Crowning Victories of Human Life — Reliance 
on the Law-— Led by the Spirit of God А 

ЅсрірТ 6 — Contents: Education Through Illusion to Truth — Astronomy іп the 
Light of Ancient Wisdom — Occultism and Magic — Resurrection 

Script 7 — Contents: Theosophy and Islam, a word concerning Sufism — 
Archaeology in the Light of Theosophy — Man, a Spiritual Builder 

Scerpr В — Contents: he Sun of Righteousness — Cant about the Classics 

Script 9 — Contents: Traces of the Wisdom-Religion in Zoroastrianism, Mithra- 
ism, and their modern representative, Parseeism 


OCCULTISM, STUDIES IN (н. P. Blavatsky). Pocket size, 6 vols., cl., per set 
Vor. 1 Practical Occultism. Occultism vs. the Occult Arts. The Blessing of Publicity 
Vor. 2 Hypnotism. Black Magic in Science. Signs of the Times - - 

Vor. 3 Psychic and Noetic Action . - А 

Vor. 4 Kosmic Mind. Dual Aspect of Wisdom . 
Vor. 5 Esoteric Character of the Gospels - - 
Vor. 6 Astral Bodies; Constitution of the Inner Man 


THEOSOPHICAL MANUALS, 


rr.’ 
баз э n 


Elementary Handbooks for Students. 


$ .15 


mo, price, each, paper, 25¢; cloth, - - - .35 
No. 1 ELEMENTARY THEOSOPHY No. 13 THE FLAME AND THE CLAY 
No. 2 Тик Seven PRINCIPLES OF MAN No. 14 Он Сор AND PRAYER 1 
No. 3 KARMA. No. 15 THEOSOPHY: тнк  MotHER or 
Мо : MARCHE RELIGIONS 
СА AN AFTER DEATH No. 16 From Crypt ro Pronaos; an Essa: 
No. 6 KAMALOKA AND DEVACHAN on the Rise and Fall of Dogma T 
No. 8 THe Docrring or Cycrzs No. 17. EARTH: Its Parentage, its Rounds 
No. 9. Psycursm, GHOSTOLOGY AND THE and its Races 
ASTRAL PLANE No. 18 Sons or THE FIREMIST: a Study 


No. 10 THe AsrzaL Ілснт 
No. 11 PsvcHoMETRY, CLAIRVOYANCE, AMD 
THOUGH T-TRANSFERENCE 
No. 12 Тнк ANGEL лир THE DEMON 
(2 vols, 356 each) No. 


THE PATH SERIES. Specially adapted for inquirers in Theosophy. 
Already published: 
No, 1 Тнк PURPOSE ОР THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
No. 2 Тнкоѕорну GENERALLY STATED (W. Q. Judge) - - . - 
Reprinted from Offical Report, World's Parliament of Religions, Chicago, 1893 


of Man 


In Preparation. 


7 TEACHERS AND THEIR DISCIPLES 


.05 
.05 


SECOND 1908 


No. 3 Misuari Mysteres (Herbert Согуп, м.р.) - - - - s 


No. 4 THEOSOPHY AND ITS COUNTERPEITS - - - a A 
Thirty copies of above Path Series, $1.00; one hundred copies, $3.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. Souvenir Postar Carns or LoMALAND. Two for 5с. 
postage 1с. extra; 50 copies, postpaid, $1.00; 100 copies, postpaid, $1.50 
LoMALAND. Ап Album of Views and Quotations; 1034x1314 in. (postage. ве ехїта) 
. Rgrropuctions or Famous Paintincs ay К. MacHELL. The Path — Parsifal — 
The Prodigal— The Bard — The Light of the Coming Day — Тихі 
and Profigate— The Hour of Despair — The Dweller on the Threshold. 
Size of photographs, 8x6 in., approximate. Price, unmounted, 50c; mounted 
ParH Macazing, THE — Vol. ix ('94/95), Vol х ('9576), each - E - 
PatH MacaziNE, Тнк — Index to Vols. 1 to viii; cloth - 
Patu MAGAZINE, THE — Back numbers; each - 
SgAnCHLIGHT, No. 6 — Full Report of Great Debate on 


riest 


Theosophy and Christianity 


held at Fisher Opera House, San Diego, Cal., September and October, 1901. 
72 pages. Special number issued to the public - - - - - 
SEARCHLIGHT, No. 7 - - - - - - - . . 


SEARCHLIGHT, Vol. tt, No. 1 . * - E К 


UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD MAGAZINE 1 | : 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD PATH, Back numbers, each - - Е : 
Vols. xiii (1898799), xiv (799-1900), xv (1900-01), xvi (1901-02), each . 


LOTUS GROUP LITERATURE 
Introduced under the direction “ Katherine Tingley 
1 Tue LirrLE BuiLpERs, and their Voyage to Rangi (К. N.) E 
2 Tux Cominc or THE Kine (Machell); cloth, gilt edges - - 
Lorus Sonc Boox. Fifty original songs with copyrighted music; boards 
Lotus Sonc — “ The Sun Temple,” with music - - - - 


бэ а 
баз + 


FRENCH 
THfosoPHIE ELÉMENTAIRE - - - > - : a A > 
Les Mystrings ре LA DocrRINE ри Cata (17¢ Section) - E . . D 
SPANISH 


Ecos ри, Oriente (W. Q. Judge) - 
EPÍTOME DE LAS ENSEÑANZAS TEOSOFICAS 
La Trosorfa EXPLICADA - - - 
La Trosoria v sus FALSIFICACIONES. Para uso de investigadores 
30 copies $1.00; 100 copies $3.00 


(W. О. Judge). 40 páginas 


La Viva Ен Pornt Loma (Notas por Katherine Tingley) - - . ° 
Luz £N EL Senpero (М. C.); con Comentarios; paper - - - - 
КЕЗЕЙА v Perspectiva DEL Movimiento Tros^riCcOo (in preparation - - - 


Order above from the Theosophical Publishing Company, Point Loma, California. 
The following in other languages may be procured by writing direct to 
the respective Foreign Agencies (see first column) for book list and prices. 


GERMAN 


AN IHREN FRÜCHTEM SOLLT IHR SIE ERKENNEN — WER 187 Ех THEOSOPH? — WAS 
THEOsOPHIE ÜBER MANCHE PUNKTE LEHRT UND WAS SIE WEDER LEHRT NOCH BILLIGT 

Das Lesen zu PorNT Loma (Katherine Tingley). Schöne Illustrationen. (Recommended) 

Diz BHacavap СЇТА (nach der englischen Ausgabe von William О. Judge). р 

Dir WISSENSCHAFT DES LEBENS UND DIE KUNST ZU LEBEN 

Есноѕ AUS DEM Orient (von William Q. Judge) 

STUDIEN ÜBER DIE Вналслулр СітА (William Q. Judge). 

THEOSOPHIE ERKLÄRT 

RÜCKBLICK UND AUSBLICK AUF DIE THEOSOPHISCHR BEwEGUNG 

WAHRHEIT IST MACHTIG UND MUSS ОВЅІКСЕМ! 

POSTKARTEN MIT ANSICHTEN VON Point Loma 


DUTCH 
Dig Bnracavap Gita: Het Boek van Yoga; with Glossary. 
De Oceaan DER THEosoPHiE (door William Q. Judge) 
Dx MYSTERIEN per Оорнкір (door С. de Purucker) 
(Vertaling uit New Century Path, overdruk van de 
Рк Rippers van KEIZER AÁRTHUR — Een Verhaal voor Kinderen, door Ceinnyd Morus. 
Derg OPSTELLEN over THEOSOPHIE. In verband met Vraagstukken van den Dag. 
Her Leven тк Pornt Loma, Enkele Дапсекепкеп door Katherine Tingley 
Н. P. Bravatsxy EN WiLLiIAM Q. Jupcr, De Stichters en Leiders der Theosophische 
Beweging (Leerling). pp. 42. 
KATHERINE TiNGLEY, DE Avurocraat (De Geheimen van de Leer van het Hart) 
Ілснт ор нет Pap (door М Bound in morocco or paper. 
Pit EN MERG, uit sommige Heilige Geschriften, 1* Serie 
Inhoud: I'heosophie en Christendom. “ Niemand kan twee heeren dienen." Iets 
Meerders dan de Tempel Een Gezicht des Oordeels. De Mensch Jezus 
Pit gn MERG VAN DE EINDIGENDE EN KoMENDE Exuw, en de daarmede in betrekking 


Bound ín morocco or paper 


staande positie van Vrijmetselarij en Jesuitisme, door Rameses 
Theosophical Manuals, Series No. 1 
No. 1. Iw ркм VoorHOF No. “HEMEL” кн “He” 


Nieuwe Eeuw, No. 12) - 


No. 2. EEN HEILIG LEERSTUK No. 7. LERRAREN EN HUN LEERLINGEN 

No. 3. VERLOREN KENNIS. WEÊRCGEVONDEN No. 8. EEN UNIVERSEELE Wet 

No. 4. EEN SLEUTEL tor Moperng Raan- No. 9. DwAALWEGEN (HYPNOTISME, 
SELEN CLAIRVOYANCE, SPIRITISME) 

No. 5. Her MYSTERIE УАН pew Doop No. 10. De Zıx рев WERELD 


SWEDISH 
Den НеМмІлСА Läran, 2 band (H. P. Blavatsky) 
NYCKEL TILL Ткоѕоғ1ЕМ (Н. P. Blavatsky). Ünder utarbetning. 
ASTRAL BERUSNING, DEVAKAN, М. M. (William Q. Judge) 
Brev, som HJALPT міс (William Q. Judge) 
Den CvxriskA LacEN, M. M. (William б. Judge) 
Dotpa ViNKAR І DEN HEMLIGA Läran, M. M. (William Q. 2289 
DÖDSSTRAFFET т Txosorisk BELYSNING, M. M. (William OQ. Judge) 
ReINKARNATIONSLARAN І BIBELN, Om Karma, м. M. (William Q. Judge) 
Stupier över BHacavap Gird (William Q. Judge) 
Trosoriens ОскАн (William Q. Judge 
VETENSKAPEN OCH TEOSOFIEN, M. М. (William Q. Judge) 
ÖVNING 1 KONCENTRATION (William ‚ Judge) 
HEMLICHETERNA 1 HyArtats Lara (Katherine Tingley och hennes lärjungar) 
Ен INTERVJU MED KATHERINE TiNGLEY (Greusel) 
KATHERINE TiwGLEv, af М. F. N. (levnadstecknin 
EXISTENSLINJER OCH UTVECKLINGSNORMER (Oscar 


) 
Ljungstrém) 
Kan ETT T. S. SAKNA MORALLAG?  (Protestmóte) 


Trosor: осн KRISTENDOM, Genmále till Prof. Pfannenstill (Dr. С. Zander och F. Kellberg) 


Asens Ljus (Edwin Arnold) КАЈА Yoca, Om SJÄLENS UTVECKLING 
Bnacavap СїтА, Hóngivandets bok 
DEN TEOSOFISKA INSTITUTIONEN (Baker) 
FRIMURERI OCH JESUITVÄLDE (Rameses) 
Ljus på VAGEN 

LoTUsBLaAp, för barn d 
Lotussancsox, ord och musik 


Trosoriens Іимквбвр 
TvstNADENS RÖST 
Vis1NGSÓ (Karling) 


PERIODICALS 
INTERNATIONAL THEOSOPHICAL CHRONICLE, Illustrated. Yearly 
subscription, postpaid . - - - - а - Z 

Issued monthly. Send subscriptions either to the Publishers, The Theosophical 
Book Co., 18 Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn Circus, London, E. С.; or to The 
Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 

ТНЕОЅОРНІА. Yearly subscription E Š А А x : 
Issued monthly. Illustrated. Published by Dr. G. Zander. Send all remittances 
to Universella Broderskapets Forlag, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm 1, Sweden; 
or to the Theosophical Publishing ., Point Loma, California 

UNIVERSALE BRUDERSCHAFT. Illustrated. Yearly subscription, postpaid 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to J. Th. Heller, ob. Turnstrasse, 3, Nürnberg, 
Germany; or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 

LOTUS:KNOPPEN. Yearly subscription, postpaid -~ a - B > 
Issued montbly. Send subscriptions to А. Goud, Peperstraat, in Papengang 
No. 14, Groningen, Holland; or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma 


SKILLNADEN MELLAN TEOSOFI OCH SPIRITISM 
STJÄRNAN, SACO- OCH POEMSAMLING, {бг barn 


1.00 


1.50 


.75 


Neither the Editors of the above publications, nor the officers of the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL Society, or of any of its departments, receive salaries or other remuneration. 
All profits arising from the business of the Theosophical Publishing Co. are devoted to Human- 


itarian work. All who assist in this work are directly helping that cause. 


THE 


MYSTERIES 
OF THE 


HEART 
DOCTRINE 


Prepared by 
KATHERINE TINGLEY 
AND HER PUPILS 


The Theosophical 
book of the 


Twentieth century 


Tells the story and the history of the 
Theosophical Movement. 

The prices are $2 in cloth and $1.25 in 
paper, which barely cover the cost, for it is 
printed and bound, not gaudily, but with 
such carefulness and thoroughness of art 
and craft as to make it unique among 
modern edition books. 

Order now from 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
POINT LOMA, CAL. 


Isis Conservatory of Music 


OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


Persona] applications and inquiries received every Saturday 
by the Secretary at SAN DIEGO BRANCH 


ISIS HALL, 1120 FIFTH STREET 
between the hours of 9 a. м. and 4 р. M. 
lars will be sent by mail upon application to 

J. H. FUSSELL, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Isis Conservatory ef Music, 
Point Loma, California 


SOME OF THE ERRORS OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 
CRITICISM 


by H. P. Blavatsky and William Q. Judge 
CONTENTS: 
‘t The Empty Vessel Makes the Greatest Sound '" 
А Note of Warning 
—by Н. P. Blavatsky 
Of ‘‘ Metaphysical Healing '' 
Affirmations and Denials 
The Cure of Diseases 
Repianting Diseases каб Future Use 
—by William Q. Judge 
A MOST VALUABLE PAMPHLET. Outside of ie bee 
there is given no adequate explanation of the hea 
that is at times accomplished, nor of its rationale 
nor of the ultimate price that must be paid and the 
ngers connected with such practices. 
This A is invaluable to all students. 


Full particu. 


- 15 cents 
T —Ü PURLISHIRG Co., Point Loma, Cal. 


CENTURY 


PATH volume xi number 


39 


Lomaland Photo. and Баштай Dept. 


RAJA YOGA ACADEMY 


(UNSECTARIAN) 


FOR BOYS é GIRLS 
Address GERTRUDE VAN PELT, M. D., Directress 


Point Loma HOMESTEAD - - Рот Loma, CALIFORNIA 


THE RAJA YOGA MESSENGER 


AN illustrated Monthly for Young Folk, edited by a staff of members 
of the Senior Class of Boys and Girls of the Raja Yoga School 
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Truth Light and Liberation for Discouraged Humanity 


AMONG some critics of the 

The True  Bibie, of Jesus, and of Chris- 

Key tianity, there is a tendency to 
to the Bible swing from the extreme of 
implicit faith to that of com- 
plete skepticism. Neither attitude is that of 
calm judgment; the one is superstition or fan- 
aticism, and the other is the first reaction 
therefrom. The Bible and the religious tradi- 
tions connected therewith have come down to 
us through a multitude of human hands; and 
whatever their origin, it is but to be expected 
that in their present state they contain a mix- 
ture of truth and falsehood not easy to sift. 

In the Open Court for March, in one of a 
series of articles on “ What We Know About 
Jesus,” the writer considers what he calls the 
“two kinds of teaching” in the Gospels. He 
begins: 

The chief mode of approach to the personality of 
Jesus has always been, and must remain, through 
his teachings. Would that we certainly knew which, 
and which only, are his own! 


He traces two kinds of teaching: the one 


being noble truths which, however, are by no 
means original with Jesus, but 


Misunderstood to be found in many an an- 
Teachings cient source; and the other 
Disparaged being teachings which reveal 


a strong tinge of current dog- 
mas and beliefs. He thinks that, even if some 
of these latter passages were subsequently in- 
terpolated, still we cannot acquit Jesus, be- 
cause he shows no dissent from them and even 
favors them. The idea of the Fatherhood of 
God, often credited to Jesus, was adopted by 
him from the thought of the time. But here, 

We are obliged to notice the mixture of thought. 
It is a father up in heaven, a father who tempts his 
children, a father set over against "the evil one." 


Along with many passages illustrating the 
beauty of the teachings of forgiveness, seeking 
perfection within, human solidarity, etc., are 
quoted many evincing a spirit of threatening 
and severity, like those about hell-fire and 
damnation. The conclusion seems to be that 
Jesus was a teacher who presented anew many 
sublime truths and maxims familiar to ancient 
thought, but who was deeply imbued with pre- 


judices and dogmas about 
damnation, cataclysms, and 
Dangers of онад 
Messianic eras. 
реа4ченег Now this results from tak- 
Interpretation A " i 


ing the Bible in a dead-letter 
sense. The Bible, in common 
with many other Scriptures, is an allegoric re- 
cord of ancient wisdom which has come down 
to us in an altered form, until, as H. P. Bla- 
vatsky says, it requires a Daniel to interpret 
it. To quote from H. P. Blavatsky: 


All remittances to tbe New Century Cor- 
poration must be made payable to “ CLARK 
Tuvurston, Manager,” and all remittances 
by Post-Office Money Order must be made 
payable at the San Disco Post-Office, 


though addressed, as all other com- 
munications, to Point Loma, California. 
No. 40 


The primitive writers of the Logia (now the Gos- 
pels) knew certainly the truth, and the whole truth; 
but their successors had, as certainly, only dogma 
and form, which lead to hierarchical power at heart, 
rather than the spirit of the so-called Christ's teach- 
ings. Hence the gradual perversion... . 

Mr. Gerald Massey's belief with regard to the 
spurious character of Bible and New "Testament, as 
now edited, is also the belief of the present writer. 
In view of the recent revision of the Bible, and its 
many thousands of mistakes, mistranslations, and 
interpolations (some confessed to, and others with- 
held) it would ill become an opponent to take any 
one to task for refusing to believe in the authorized 
texts.* 


Gerald Massey having called the Bible a 
"magazine of  falsehoods," 


All World- К 
Н.Р. : 
s P. Blavatsky continues 
Symbolic Surely it is not a symbologist 


of Mr. G. Massey's powers and 
learning who would call the Book of the Dead, or 
the Vedas, or any other ancient Scripture, a “ mag- 
azine of falsehoods.” (... Mr. Massey knows the 
difference between the spiritual, divine, and purely 
metaphysical Christos, and the made-up "lay figure” 
of the carnalized Jesus. He knows also that the 
Christian canon, especially the Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles, are made up of fragments of gnostic wis- 
dom, the groundwork of which is pre-Christian and 
built on the Mysterres of Initiation. It is the mode 
of theological presentation, and the interpolated pas- 
sages — such as in Mark xvi, from verse 9 to the 
end — which make of the Gospels a “ magazine of 
(wicked) falsehoods,” and throw a slur on CHRIS- 
Tos...) Why not regard it in the same light as 
all the others, the Old, and, in a still greater mcas- 
ure, the New Testament? 

All of these are “ magazines of falsehoods,” if ac- 
cepted in the exoteric dead-letter interpretations of 
their ancient, and especially of their modern theo- 
logical glossarists. Each of these records has served 

in its turn as a means for secur- 


False Dogmas ing power and of supporting the 
Built on ambitious policy of ап unscrupu- 
Universal lous priesthood. All have pro- 
Truths moted superstition, all made of 


their gods bloodthirsty and ever- 
damning Molochs and fiends, as all have made na- 
tions to serve the latter more than the God of Truth. 
But while cunningly-devised dogmas and intentional 
misinterpretations by scholiasts are beyond any 
doubt, “falsehoods already exploded,” the texts 
themselves are mines of universal truths* [The 
last italics are the present writer's.] 


To interpret them, it is necessary to widen 
the field of view and study religion and re- 
ligious symbology generally. Otherwise we 
shall continually revolve in the same narrow 
circle. As Н. Р. Blavatsky says in the work 
quoted above, there are students of archaic 
esotcricism who have studied world-religions ; 
and though none of them has yet mastered all 

* The Esoteric Character of the Gospels, “ Studies 
in Occultism," No. 5. 
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the "seven keys" that open the great problem, 
they have discovered enough to be able to say: 

There was a universal mystery-language, in which 
all the World-Scriptures were written, from Vedas 
to Revelation, from the Book of the Dead to the 
dets. 


The groundwork of the 


A Universal New Testament is the same 
Mystery- as that of the Vedas, of 
Language the Egyptian theogony, and 


of the Mazdean allegories. 

The atonements by blood — blood-covenants 
and blood-transferences from gods to men, and 
by men as sacrifices to the gods — are the first 
key-note struck in every cosmogony and theo- 
gony. The words, “ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in you,” * 
whether said by Jesus of Nazareth or Jeshua 
Ben-Panthera, are the words of an INITIATE. 
We have therefore to study the ANCIENT 
WispoM-RELIGION and its symbolical lan- 
guage; and we have for sources a great var- 
iety of ancient Scriptures of various peoples. 
If the passages about flesh and blood and sac- 
rifices and fire are to be taken literally, we 
must either repudiate them or build on them 
savage and foolish doctrines. When we find 
the same kind of passages in Hindü books, we 
are shocked at the superstition of the “ hea- 


then." It is the same with matters not gener- 
ally classed as religious; and, 

The Conceit with a truly marvelous lack 
of Modern of the sense of humor, mod- 
Ignorance ern history books still jeer at 


Pythagoras for having, as al- 
leged, “ persuaded an ox not to eat beans." 
We ourselves have many metaphors both from 
animals and from food, and it would be only 
* too easy to make up ridiculous anecdotes based 
on the literal interpretation of some of them. 
It is not worth while to spend so much labor 
in verbal analysis of passages while ignoring 
the obvious light which a wider range of study 
can throw on the whole question. 

The Theosophical teachings of Kamaloka, 
Reincarnation, the Seven Principles of Man, 
etc., teachings that can easily be discovered by 
sifting the various World-Religions, throw an 
entirely new light on the Gospels. Ригіћса- 
tion by “fire” becomes a necessary ordeal 
undergone by the Pilgrim on his path to the 
Light — not a horrible threat of divine ven- 
geance. And so with many other teachings. 

` STUDENT 


The Bond of Masonry 

CONTEMPORARY recently had a 

well-written article on “The Attrac- 

tion of Masonry.” Taking the aver- 
age Lodge life of a Mason as seven years, 
it traces the influences that tend to draw him 
out of working touch with his brethren, or 
that keep him at their side. 

There is the social aspect of the Organiza- 
tion, the good-fellowship, even the convivial- 
ity. This is certainly one of the casual and 
temporary influences. It will wane as soon 
as the man finds himself in some other circle 
of friends and acquaintances that offers equal 
opportunity for social intercourse. 

So too, is that tie casual, though more last- 
ing, which consists in regard for the benevo- 
lent institutions under the control of the Fra- 


* John vi. 53. 


ternity. For similar institutions exist outside 
its borders; they are not specific. 

Ambition is in some cases the secret of 
apparent loyalty. But it has its limit of at- 
tainment, and when that has been reached and 
the period of office closes, the pseudo-interest 
in the Order will quickly wane. 

There are other minor motives: 

The Masonic critic is attracted to Masonry be- 
cause it affords an opportunity for the exercise 
of his "critical" powers. He goes from lodge to 
lodge to see the “ perfectness" with which an officer 
does his work. ... He does not behold the beauties 
of the degrees, but is attracted solely by the desire 
to criticize. 

АП these and others belong to a man's cas- 
ual ties with Masonry. They are not specific 
to Masonry itself. What is that, asks the 
writer, which keeps a man year after year 
a regular attendant at all the work of his 
lodge, work which, to one whose tie is not 
real, must become utterly monotonous? 

It is because 

There is an inexhaustible mine of truth beneath 
the veil of Masonic symbolism, and it is by patient 
investigation that it is explored. "There is no gain- 
saying the fact that the degrees are full of seed- 
thoughts that make the reflective mind hunger and 
thirst after more. 


As Grand Master Day pointed out in an 
address some years ago, the roots of Masonry 
and its ritual go back through the crafts and 
sodalities of the Middle Ages to the Mysteries 
of all the ancient nations. The ritual is there- 
fore the pictorial embodiment of the highest 
thought of antiquity as to man and his destiny, 
his soul and his God. It is infinitely rich in 
suggestion, appealing to the student of religion, 
of philosophy, of mysticism, of psychology; 
to the antiquarian and historian. And an 
Order whose roots reach so far back, and 
into so many strata of time and thought, pos- 
esses an indefinable something to which noth- 
ing of more modern origin can lay claim. The 
thought and aspiration of the past has a living 
and protective and inspiring influence about it, 
an influence felt by many who perhaps hardly 
grasp in its fulness the meaning of the devo- 
tion that touches and elevates them. This is 
the specific tie to Masonry, and those who 
have and develop it are those that remain with 
it, and add the force of their thoughts and will 
and devotion to the accumulated forces of the 
past. Masonry is therefore essentially inde- 
structible, for it arises out of the very con- 
stitution of man and is permanently capable of 
answering his spiritual and mental needs. It 
is the universal pictorial language of religions 
as music is the universal language of feeling. 
And as time goes on, music will doubtless 
take a fuller part in its work. К.А. М. 


Physics and Metaphysics 
HE following are suggested as defini- 
tions to preface a text-book on popular 
scientific conceptions. "They are war- 
ranted free from cant. 


What is space? Space is a spherical room, about 
half a mile in diameter, and filled with a semi- 
transparent gas. 

What occupies this space? Stars, planets, material 
objects, and atoms. 

What is an atom? Ап atom is a spherical part- 
icle of grevish-brown stone, about as large as a 
small pin's head. 


What do the atoms do? "The atoms move about. 
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What moves them? Motion. (Please do not 
stare so.) 

What is attraction? Attraction is when two atoms 
get closer together; when they get farther apart 
it is called repulsion. 

What is heat? It is the effect produced when 
the atoms move about very rapidly. 

What makes them move about in this way? Heat. 

Then heat is both the cause and the effect? This 
is a metaphysical question and science has no con- 
cern with it. : 

What are the other forces which we see mani- 
fested in matter? They are the effect of various 
kinds of motion in the atoms. 

What makes the atoms move in these various 
ways? Affinity, inertia, and so on. 

What are affinity and inertia? They are those 
properties in virtue of which atoms attract each 
other and offer resistance to forces. 

What is force? That which induces motion in 
mass. 

What is mass? 
force. 

Of what components is force made up? Motion 
and mass. 

Humph! Thank you! 


The word “ Metaphysics” appears to be 
used in two senses: first, it is the science of 
real existences as opposed to phenomenal ex- 
istences; second, it is the science of mental 
processes. Taking it in the former sense, we 
infer that the science of physics deals with 
phenomenal existences, which, being opposed 
to real existences, must be unreal. It is suffi- 
ciently evident that the phenomena studied by 
science are unreal, since they are reducible 
only to elements which are outside the scien- 
tific sphere altogether. “ Mass" and “ mo- 
tion" are undiscoverable by the eye of phy- 
sics- They exist on another plane. 

That which moves matter is will. Physical 
force is manifested only when the matter has 
been moved. It is the result, not the cause. 
For the physical definition and conception of 
force necessarily include the idea of mass. 
Without mass there can be no physical force. 
How, then, can force be said to move mass? 

It is important to bear in mind that science, 
so far from vindicating materialistic views, 
actually demonstrates the reverse. For it ana- 
lvses the universe down to a point where it 
is absolutely essential to postulate mind and 
wil. When we have got things reduced to a 
swarm of atoms floating in space, and every 
known physical force has been used up by 
being explained as a result of the motion of 
these atoms, what is left to explain the motions 
of the atoms? Nothing but mind and will. 
The All-Father may be ultimately responsible 
for the whole, but he does not poke up every 
individual atom with his own almighty finger 
any more than he personally instructs every 
bird how to build its nest. "These mysterious 
atoms, upon whose tiny rounded shoulders 
science has finally heaped up the whole weight 
of responsibility, have been endowed with 
their share of the universal will and intelli- 
gence. They are the little gods of the physical 
world. But are they so little? Only in a phy- 
sical sense, and perhaps all the greater for 
that; for there are dimensions other than 
physical; how large is a purpose or an idea? 
And the "space" of physicists is really no 
more than a diagram on which to plot out 
plans 2nd designs. How much room have we 
got in our minds? Сап that be measured in 
inches and miles, whether linear, square, or 
cubic, or be plotted in diagrams? STUDENT 
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w Some Views on XXth Century Problems w 


Down to Pragmatism 

ROFESSOR HÓFFDING, of the Univer- 

sity of Copenhagen, has been giving a 

sketch of the progress of Christianity — 
downwards or upwards it would be hard for 
the reader to say — from the “ earliest " Chris- 
tian times to now, or nearly now. The gap 
expressed by the nearly is equally interestingly 
filled by Dr. David Starr Jordan. Says the 
former: 

The morality of primitive Christianity was deter- 
mined by the ardent awaiting of the second and 
immediate coming of Jesus... . The result was 
that men ceased to consider terrestrial and human 
conditions. . . . А state of expectation, inert but 
intense, was the essential condition of the soul. ... 
The only important thing was to be ready to receive 
him (Jesus) when he should appear in a super- 
natural manner in the heavens. Such preparation 
"was all that mattered. 


That was the first stage. But men had to 
live in the common world and get an occasion- 
zal slice of physical bread and butter. The 
Church came to the rescue. She provided in 
the monks and nuns, a class who should pur- 
sue the intense expectancy business; the 
priests, who stood midway between these and 
the common people; and the latter, who had 
just to believe what they were told and ex- 
ресі nothing particular. 

The next stage consisted in the appearance 
eof Protestantism, which arranged for. the 
“í emancipation of life in general in regard to 
the authority of the Church. Life in the 
world was no longer to be considered inferior 
to life in the cloister.” Апа within the limits 
of Christianity, anyone could believe what he 
liked. 

The last, and present, stage is depicted for 
us by Dr. Jordan: 
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Religious philosophy ... has long tended in the 

direction ticketed by philosophers as Pragmatism. 

"Whatever will work in the conduct of life, strength- 

«ring it, enriching it, giving it a higher trend, must, 

‘so far as it goes, have elements of truth. To the 
average American the creeds are mostly harmless. 


We are not obliged to read them, and if we 
do we cannot understand them without an 
understanding of their historic background. 
"They are, in fact, only interesting to the sci- 
entist, to the student of religious fossils. You 
‘believe, if anything, what you like; and if 
.your conduct, influenced by such belief, ap- 
pears to you satisfactory, it follows that your 
“belief was a “true” опе. Pragmatists usually 
‘write the words true and truth within quota- 
‘tion marks. They are concessions to the vul- 
:gar, for “nothing is essentially true or untrue.” 
If a man finds himself inspired to conduct 
‘which appears to him good by the belief that 
‘the moon is made of green cheese, the moon 
4s so constructed; his belief is true — for him. 
‘Everything has taken St. Paul’s advice, and 
‘is all things to all men. 

Thus we get the steps from “early Chris- 
tian" rapt expectancy to modern Pragmatism. 

If it had not been for the man who wrote 
The Acts, and especially the first chapter, 
Christ’s “second coming” would have been 
interpreted as he taught it. Paul had the right 


t 


of the matter when he spoke of the birth of 
the Christ in the hearts of all who live the life; 
that is the “ second coming,” the coming of 
the Christos, of illumination. Readers of the 
first chapter of Tke Acts with its account of 
the ascension and the statements of the two 
“men in white apparel,” have read this back 
on to the words of Christ and lit these up with 
a wholly false light. Those who had really 
understood Christ must have originated a 
stream altogether distinct from that which has 
led onward inevitably to modern-day Prag- 
matism, a stream which possibly never bore 
the name of Christian at all. And if we, in 
our turn, would understand him we must take 
the gospel pictures and place them in the 


series of pictures of all the other world-- 


redeemers and teachers. Every nation has 
had its Christ, its incarnate Light, and all 
these have taught one doctrine under many 
forms. For the Light is one and the Truth 
is one. 

And the object they all had in view was to 
teach man how to live this life in purity and 
joy. When we find a creed teaching men to 
look away to another sphere, away from that 
into which Divine Law has drawn them, we 
can be certain of interpolating foreign hands, 
of addition and distortion. This is the first 
step in the degradation of the doctrine of that 
teacher; the other steps, down to Pragmat- 
ism, we have seen. STUDENT 


Mysticism 

A“ earnest little book on Mysticism — 
entitled, however, Quakerism, and by 
a Quaker of Pennsylvania — provokes 

even the London Spectator to admit that 

Men long eagerly to know ... whether in this 
world even it is possible to pass from death into 
life, and their longing will not be appeased or 
quenched by the settlement of the Johannine author- 
ship or the date at which the story of Lazarus was 
first committed to paper. 

The mystical current must have grown 
pretty strong to have passed into the respect- 
ful cognizance of the Spectator. It is a cur- 
rent bearing the seeds, if not of a new religion, 
at least of religion anew. And if that reborn 
religion is to bear the name of Christianity, 
Christians must awake to what is in the air. 
For the air now holds the answers to the 
questions men are asking. But it blows not 
inside the churches. 

God is to be known, says Theosophy; it is 
possible and easy to pass in this world “ from 
death into life.’ But the path to God is 
through humanity; the divine can occupy that 
place only in the heart which is left vacant 
by the dispossession of selfishness, even spirit- 
ual selfishness, the desire for personal salva- 
tion and immortality and illumination. Here 
is the Theosophical statement from H. P. 
Blavatsky : 

In order that one should fully comprehend indi- 
vidual life with its mysteries, he has to devote 
himself with all the fervor of unselfish philanthropy 
and love for his brother men, to studying and 
knowing collective life or Mankind. Не has to 
decipher, understand, and remember the deep and 
innermost feelings and the aspirations of the poor 


people’s great and suffering heart. To do this he 
has first to attune his soul with that of Humanity, 
as the old philosophy teaches; to thoroughly master 
the correct meaning of every line and word in the 
rapidly turning pages of the Book of Life of 
Mankind and to be thoroughly saturated with the 
truism that the latter is a whole inseparable from 
his own Self. 


How is God to be conceived? Never, of 
course, as a person. The attempts at a con- 
ception usually start with the mind, with 
thought, and afterwards give birth if they 
can to a feeling. Let us do it the other 
way. The knowledge of God begins in an 


‘immense friendliness, compassion, love, for 


humanity, the n/th power, as it were, of the 
state when for a few moments a few gathered 
together, feel themselves in perfect unity, a 
unity so deep as to compel silence. Waves 
of such inner unity, spreading from various 
centers, are even now making hidden groups 
among the inner selves of men though they 
may never have met and though their outer 
or mental selves know nothing about it — save 
perhaps as an inexplicable added goodwill to 
their fellows. It is these waves that consti- 
tute the cause of the rising vitality of mysti- 
cism. 

It may not seem to mean mucli to call them 
the Spirit of God in man; but that is nearly 
as much as mind is now entitled to say about 
them. Originating them and letting them go 
through him, is a man's one possible path to 
God, and also his one possible means of elim- 
inating selfishness, and his one means of gain- 
ing real knowledge about life and real self- 
consciousness. STUDENT 


Public Hypnotism 
БЕ German towns have recently made 
public . exhibitions of hypnotism illegal. 
One would think that even in this country 
a few minutes of Congressional time might 
be spared for a one-claused Act of the same 
sort. There can hardly be as yet a vested 
“interest " involved. Even if there were, no 
single voice would venture to raise itself in 
defense of these debasing exhibitions. 

In some cases the performers take: about 
with them a victim whom their repeated oper- 
ations have almost robbed of the last gleams 
of human initiative апа will. For his sake 
alone the prohibitory Act would be worth 
while. Idiocy or complete mental decay is no 
infrequent sequence. 

But what proportion of the audience pro- 
ceed forthwith to imitate the demonstration 
in their own private circles of acquaintance? 
How many fathers among their children? 
How many young men “just try it" upon 
their sweetheart? And with what sequence? 
In mere self-defense society should arouse it- 
self to the danger. 

Except on the children the attempts are 
fortunately mostly failures. But a proportion 
are successful. The successful operator pur- 
sues and widens his field of work, weakening, 
however slightly, the will and moral nature 
of each of his patients. The ripple of cause 
and effect widens beyond all measurement. C. 
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"The Illustration А 
HIS fine statue, which is said 
to be that of King Parakkama 
Bahu, is near Polonnaruwa, 
southeast of Galvihara, Ceylon. It is 
11 ít. 6 in. in height, carved out of 
the solid rock. Н. W. Cave, in The 
Ruined Cities of Ceylon, says: 
“The monarch, who raised most of 
the temples and monuments of the 
city, stands with his back to his great 
works holding an olla, or palm. leaf 
book in his hands, as if at the end of 
his glorious reign he had found in the 
study of the Buddhist scriptures his 
final consolation.” B. 


Christian Doctrines Borrowed from 
Egypt. 

HE sarcophagus of translucent 
pink alabaster, of Seti I, found 
in 1815 by Belzoni in the great 

Royal Tomb in the Valley of the 
Kings, Thebes, is preserved in the 
Soane Museum, London. This Mus- 
eum was bequeathed to the nation in 
1837 by Sir John Soane, and is but 
little known even to foreign visitors, 
much less to Londoners. 

The corridors and walls of the The- 
ban tomb penetrate 350 feet into the 
mountain and to a depth of 180 feet; 
being painted with figures and scenes 
by the best artists of the Theban 
school. The chamber of the sarcopha- 
gus is 58 feet by 27. The sarcophagus 
js cut out of a block of golden pink 
alabaster from the quarry of Het Nub 
near Tel-el-Amarna, and measures 9 
feet by 3 feet 8. The cover has been 
broken by tomb robbers and the jew- 
els probably stolen. There was no 
mummy in the coffin, but in 1872 the 
‘mummy was found, together with 
those of Ramessu II and many others, 
at Deir-el-Bahari. They had been hid- 
den, it is said, by Prince Anu-peth, 
son of Shasank I, in в.с. 970. The 
<offin is covered inside and out with 
scenes from a ritual, the same as is 
inscribed on the walls of the tombs, 
and called “The Book of Tüat," and 
the “ Book of Gates.” 

This record has been described in 
a booklet issued in connexion with the 
‘museum; and (as one gathers from 
an article in the London Globe) Tuat 
Tas been called the Egyptian Hell or 
Hades. It was dark and filled with 
fiery rivers, pits, and lakes; the wick- 
ed were tortured, the good rewarded, 
and it was not underground. It was 
an "imaginary" region through which 
the Sun-God passed during the hours 
of the night; hence its division into twelve sections, 
each of which had its gates guarded by serpents. 
"The Sun-God “weighed words and deeds, and made 
a distinction between great and little gods, and as- 


ROCK 


signed seats of honor to the spirits, and dismissed 


the damned to the place which was sct apart for 
them, and destroyed their bodies there" As he 
passed along, the good who had worshiped Ra on 
earth stood at his right hand and were fed with 
celestial food. So also those who had lived justly 
were fed on truth, and ate the bread of everlasting- 
ness, and drank pure cool water. The wicked are 
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depicted bound or beheaded, cast into lakes of fire, 
or devoured by the serpent Kheti. 

The bread of everlastingness, on which the spirits 
fed daily was the body of Osiris, and they thereby 
became united to him and were called to the “ Land 
of Enjoyment” in the “ House of Life and Right- 
cousness.” 

Christians will not fail to notice the strange sim- 
ilarity between the symbolism of their religion and 
that of this far more ancient ritual. It has often 
been pointed out that the sacrament of the “ Lord's 
Supper," whether ever actually celebrated in Judaea 
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by Jesus or not, was not invented by 
him as the Church afterwards claimed. 
The fact of its "pagan" origin was 
known and even admitted by some of 
the early Fathers, but conveniently 
forgotten afterwards, though we con- 
tinually come across reminders like 
the above. 

But we are ло! saying that the 
Egyptians invented it either. For it 
would be easy to trace the same sym- 
bolic ritual to other nations of an- 
tiquity. It is indeed part of the an- 
cient and once universal Wisdom- 
Religion. 

The doctrine of Heaven and Hell 
also finds its explanation here; and 
that again is no тоге exclusively 
Egyptian than it is Christian, but uni- 
versal. But in the older times the 
teal meaning of the teaching was un- 
derstood, and it was only later ignor- 
ance that transformed it into a doc- 
trine of damnation for the bulk of 
humanity and of undeserved reward 
for the few. 

At death, the Soul passes through 
purifications, during which the dross 
of the lower nature is purged away 
and consumed, and the Soul passes to 
its place of rest and refreshment be- 
tween incarnations. If there be any 
who have so given themselves up to 
evil that they have severed the con- 
nexion with their immortal Self, then 
they are destroyed with the destruc- 
tion of the lower elements with which 
they have become identified. 

The law of Karma is depicted in 
the judgment by the “Sun-God” who 
weighs words and deeds. The passage 
of the Sun-God through these twelve 
regions of the underworld during the 
hours of night evidently refers to the 
day and night of a whole human life, 
not to the lesser cycle of a natural day 
and night. When the sun of a man's 
life sets, the earthly life ceases; and, 
as in sleep, there is a separation be- 
tween the animal life and the con- 
sciousness within; the grosser ele- 
ments are purged away and the Soul 
is refreshed — until the night is over 
and a new day begins. 

This beautiful and rational teaching, 
so full of hope and mercy, has been 
corrupted by the dark imaginings of 
unenlightened minds into the fearful 
and irrational dogmas of eternal dam- 
nation and eternal heaven; doctrines 
invented by the people who destroyed 
all they could of this ancient civiliza- 
tion. But many of its buildings were 
too truly laid for them to destroy; and 
its teachings, though forgotten, are no more dead 
than the Souls which tenanted the bodies we unearth. 

Ancient beliefs sound superstitious as interpreted 
by modern scholiasts, who alone are responsible for 
the words in which the pictures are described. They 
suffer by the attempt to reduce them to our own 
comprehension; for what superstition could be 
greater than that of people who cling so fondly to 
that strange compost of mutilated fragments which 
is all that has been allowed them by the destroyers 
of Religion! Little do they know of the heritage 
that has been kept back from them. STUDENT 
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м The Trend gf Twentieth Century Science м 


Mystical Materialism 
О have materialistic formulas and ріс- 
tures of the universe, is not necessarily 
to be a materialist. Nor does any 
amount of talk of the soul and of spiritual 
things guarantee your spirituality. 

The old naturalist John Burroughs contri- 
butes to a contemporary an article which is 
a curious example of a spiritual mind doing 
its best to be materialistic. But it fails almost 
amusingly; the man’s fine soul gets its touch 
on every word. * 

In time, he says, we shall all have to accept 
the theory of the mechanico-chemical origin 
of life: 


It is at first an unpalatable truth, like the discov- 
ery of the animal origin of man, or that conscious- 
ness and all our fine thoughts and aspirations are 
the result of molecular action in the brain;. 
We shall probably be brought, sooner or later, to 
accept another unpalatable theory, that of the physi- 
cal origin of the soul, that it is not of celestial birth 
except as the celestial and terrestrial are one. 


Words that might have come from the most 
progressive biologist that ever dissected a tad- 
pole to solve the secret of its life. But along 
with this he says: 


We lose the God of a far-off heaven, and find a 
God in the common, the near, always present, always 
active, always creating the world anew.... This 
is really only taking our religious teachers at their 
word, that God is here, as constant and as active in 
the commonest substance we know as in the high- 
est heaven. 


His “matter” is not a set of little hard 
round things, carrying electric charges. It is 
something alive, about to wake, or smiling in 
consciousness of its own life, divine. Yet 
the word is the same for the two concepts. 
Finally he brings himself up in silence. Mind 
has, he is aware, reached :/s limit, but that 
is not the limit: 


I seem to see dimly that you cannot bring the 
Infinite to book, that you cannot ask, What for? 
of the All — of that which has neither beginning 
nor end, neither center nor circumference, neither 
fulfilment nor design, which knows neither failure 
nor success, neither loss nor gain, and which is com- 
plete in and of itself. . . . Тһе Unspeakable will not 
be spoken. ... All that which in our limited view 
of nature we call waste and delay — how can such 
terms apply to the Infinite? Сап we ever speak 
truly of the Infinite in terms of the finite? То be 
sure, we have no other terms, and can never have. 
Then let us be silent and — reverent. 


That seems to go pretty well with some 
sentences of H. P. Blavatsky's: 


The only God we must recognize and pray to, or 
rather, act in unison with, is the Divine Spirit which 
no language can describe and which the mind in its 
limitations cannot comprehend, but the fire of whose 
divine energy we can feel in our hearts awakening 
us to right action and illuminating our pathway. 


It cannot be said to have design. But it 
does not therefore follow that design is absent 
anywhere in the whole field of nature. Says 
Professor Chamberlin, of Chicago University, 
in a recent article: 


i 


It is one of the latest conceptions of geology that 
climatic conditions have been of the same order 
as at present from early eras, in the large view, 
in spite of some notable variations, and that this 
uniformity is the result of a profound regulative 
system which has sufficed to keep the temperatures 
of the earth's surface and the constitution of the 
earth's atmosphere within the narrow range con- 
genial to life for many millions of years. (Italics 
his.) 


Theosophy teaches that this and many an- 
other “ profound regulative system " in nature 
are the work of beings higher than man, who 
have design. Their design, which is evolu- 
tion, works out into visibility as the laws of 
nature which render evolution possible. Their 
design, which is prompted by a feeling which 
in us becomes compassion, is collectively ar- 
rived at and carried out. Like ourselves, they 
are within the field of the Infinite. Jts “fire 
of divine energy," formless and without con- 
tent so far as mind is concerned, takes in 
their minds the form and content of the 
design and through that mold streams beyond 
them into nature and into man's mind and 
heart, teaching him his duty. As he awakes 
to his duty and to compassion, he becomes a 
conscious helper in the carrying out of the 
general design. STUDENT 


The Elemental Thinker 
А* interesting little experiment is reported 
from the Sorbonne physiological labora- 
tory in Paris. The patient was made to 
look with one eye at a diagram on a piece of 
paper, in front of the eye being a convex lens. 
The paper was then moved away until the dia- 
gram was just distinguishable. This distance 
was of course considerably shorter than it 
would have been without the lens, for the 
more convex a lens the nearer to it are distant 
rays focussed. The lens was then removed 
and the paper taken farther and farther from 
the eye until the diagram was again just dis- 
tinguishable. 

In viewing distant objects the pupil dilates 
so as to admit as much light from them as 
possible. But in this case, though the object 
was by ‘measure more distant, so far as the 
eye was concerned its distance was the saine 
as before, the image as clear and sharp. Yet 
the pupil had dilated exactly as it would if, 
no lens having been used, the eye had to fol- 
low a receding object. In other words it had 
perceived that the object was as a matter of 
fact more distant, and had concluded on its 
own account that dilation was necessary. It 
could not understand, of course, that the use 
of the lens had rendered the two distances — 
so far as it was concerned — the same. Says 
M. Boyer, reporting the experiment: “ һе 
dilatation of the pupil must have been the 
result of a cerebral reflex action excited by 
the idea of distance." (Italics ours.) This 
idea was in the physiological consciousness, 
a very wise and in its way thoughtful and 
purposeful consciousness, one that does a 
great deal of planning and thinking of which 
the man’s consciousness knows nothing at all. 
It can of course be deceived, as in this case. 


Nor, when it has good grounds for being 
deceived, can it easily be undeceived by its 
human master. The channels of intercom- 
munication are limited and ill understood — 
fortunately for us, for this elemental mind can 
best do its business without our interference. 
However much of a scientist might have been 
this patient, however fully he might have 
known the laws governing the convergence of 
light by lenses, he could not have conveyed to 
his physiological thinker his knowledge of the 
non-necessity for dilating his pupil. It knows 
some science, more than we do, but in quite 
another way — from inside as it were. 
STUDENT 


The Universal Thirst 
‘MONG the other fates that await the 
human race is that of death from thirst. 
The rainfall has been diminishing ever 
since the Glacial Period and will ultimately 
become nothing. Perhaps it has been a pro- 
found intuition of this coming fate that has 
led large portions of mankind to try to sub- 
stitute alcohol for water. 

The melancholy fact is pointed out to us 
by a French meteorologist in the Bulletin of 
the Calvados Meteorological Commission, He 
leaves us no hope: 


The progressive diminution of rainfall is a fact 
that is becoming better and better established and 
even universally known. Аз meteorological observa- 
tions are perfected and prolonged, the phenomenon 
is more and more certain and forces itself upon 
our notice. 


In many places it would seem that there 
are long oscillations, extending over thirty 
years, during which the rainfall increases, 
followed by other thirty of decrease. There 
are also indications of other cycles, overlap- 
ping and overlying. But the whole tendency 
is to decrease. The surface waters are dis- 
appearing into mighty reservoirs lying deep 
somewhere in the crust. 

Surely we know too little of the earth’s 
physiology for any such conclusion. If a man 
walks past one of my study windows and in 
a couple of seconds past the other, must I 
conclude that he will continue in that line 
until in thirty hours he walks into the sea? 
From the last Glacial Period to 1908 may be 
one half of a still larger rain cycle, whether 
10,000 or 80,000 years long, up to the begin- 
ning of which the fall may have been increas- 
ing and from the end of which it will increase 
again. If there be a deep reservoir or water 
cloak, some tilt in the axis may cause changes 
enough in the crust to expel it. If the nucleus 
of the earth is contracting away from the 
crust and sucking water into the space, the 
crust may fall in somewhere and squeeze the 
water out again. We know almost too little 
even to discuss the matter. The earth exists 
for the evolution and perfection of the life 
upon it and may be relied upon not to spoil 
the program. The man who passed my win- 
dows turned to the right at the end of the 
next fifteen yards, as he had intended from 
the time he left his house. STUDENT 
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The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition 
HE  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition, for which a 
Government appropria- 
tion of $600,000 has been made, 
is progressing, buildings being in 
course of erection and applica- 
tions for concessions and exhibit 
space pouring in. The exhibi- 
tion is to be held at Seattle in 
1909; and besides the main 
building, there will be structures 
for Hawaii, Alaska, the Philip- 
pines, and the fisheries. "There 
wil be an amusement avenue 
called the “ Pay Streak," which 
is to be lined on each side with 
exact reproductions of famous 
totem poles, the faces illuminat- 
ed at night by electric lights; 
and the entrance will be an arch- 
way in a combination of Chinese 
and Japanese architecture. 

An exhibition of motor boats 
on Lake Washington will form 
an attractive feature. Another feature will be 
an exhibition assay office for gold, showing the 
whole process from the rough ore to the puri- 
fied metal for determination. Seattle has 
already been doing a large business in gold- 
assaying, and some of this will be transferred 
to the show. plant. T. 


A Bit of Old England 
OF all the rural counties in England few 
have retained more of the old English 
atmosphere than Hampshire. It includes 
Southhampton, the first British town seen by 
thousands who come by the liners that make 
that port their place of call, but most of the 
travelers pass through 
the county without 
suspecting its beauty 
or historical interest. 
Hampshire has the 
glory of containing 
the royal domain cre- 
ated by William, Duke 
of Normandy and first 
Norman King of Eng- 
land, the famous New 
Forest, whose natural 
beauty and harmoni-- 
ous wildness have 
been left practically 
untouched for the last 
800 years. It contains 
plenty of picturesque 
open heath country, 
but the great woods 
of oak, beech, and 
yew are the primary 
attraction for the art- 
ist and nature lover. 
Their unspoiled maj- 
esty carries the imag- 
ination back to the 
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time when the white, blue, and green-robed 
Druids held their solemn ceremonies within 
their secluded glades ‘and man lived nearer 
the heart of nature. 

The New Forest is the home of an immense 
variety of British plants, including the Royal 
Fern. (Osmunda regalis) and the curious 
carnivorous Sundew, whieh supplies the lack 
of nitrogen in the soil where it grows by a 
diet of flies. A profusion of animal life, 
rare butterflies, and innumerable birds rejoice 
in the protection afforded by the trees. But 
the Forest is not the only natural glory of 
Hampshire; there are so many delights of a 
quiet sort that it is difficult to know upon 
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which of its characteristic beau- 
ties emphasis should be laid. The 
wooded “ coombes " are perhaps 
the most fascinating — after the 
Forest — from their delightful 
variety. These are the steep 
valleys, generally dry, running 
into the flanks of the chalk 
Downs, and they are clothed with 
dark beeches or yews, or per- 
haps a few chestnuts or larches, 
under which the orchises and 
primroses, the wood-anemones 
and white violets find congenial 
quarters. Sometimes a clear, 
cool stream ripples merrily down 
the coombe, and then is the fish- 
erman's opportunity to “ tickle " 
the brown trout; but oftener 
there is no water and then a 
grassy meadow or perhaps a 
hop-garden will be found. 

The high chalk Downs rising 
high above the sheltered coppices 
in the coombes would be bare 
and forbidding but for the close- 
ly cropped grass with here and there a few 
juniper or gorse bushes. In places you may 
come across a “ fairy ring” of richer and 
longer grass, where the elves dance on festival 
nights — but the old people say the railroads 
have changed all that now — and on the 
smooth green summits of the Downs the an- 
cient British chiefs sleep in peace under their 
barrows or tumuli. The natural charms of 
Hampshire "have employed the pens of some 
of the finest writers, such as Gilbert White, 
whose Natural History of Selborne is a classic 
loved by all who have hearts to feel the magic 
of out-door nature. Yet judging by recent 


books the subject is inexhaustible. STUDENT 
Torquay 
ORQUAY is 


well known to 

all Englanders 
as a beautiful and 
healthful resort. It is 
in the southwest, on 
the south coast of 
Devon. Open to sea- 
breezes on the south, 
and screened by hills 
on the other sides, its 
climate is equable, the 
temperature seldom 
rising above 70° in 
summer or falling be- 
low the freezing-point 
in winter. The sea 
air is very balmy and 
the scenery of this 
part of England quite 
entrancing with its 
combination of rugged 
hills and luxuriant 
verdure, its lanes and 
rippling brooks. Н. 
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Students 


Genius and Morality 

ü eu on earth is God giving himself." 
The truth of this is felt by every hero- 
worshiper; and who is nof a hero- 
worshiper? Who is there that cannot find 
in the march of the ages a great soul whose 
work on earth stands out as a headland, some- 
thing to look back upon for inspiration, some- 
thing that has still the power to lead him on 
because, though it is long past, the vision of 
perfection is incarnate in it and appeals to 
that in man which longs for the sublime and 
beautiful, and knows that they must be ex- 
pressed in life? Hero-worship is verily, in 
the true sense, the worship, not of the per-, 
sonality of the genius, but of the God that 
can be felt in his work. The ancients who in 
many respects had a deeper knowledge than 
we of the constitution of the human being, 
knew this well, and in their ceremonies, pro- 
vided occasion for the expression of this most 
natural desire to do homage to the God made 
manifest in the works of men of genius. The 
discrimination, possible to those who possess- 
ed the Truth concerning the nature and prin- 
ciples of man, loses its edge among those who 
have not this knowledge, and in an age in 
which personality is glorified at the expense 
of individuality, the God within is lost sight 
of, the true significance of genius is no longer 
understood, its relation to morality is forgot- 
ten. Wonder and worship remain, for the 
heart of humanity is sound at the core, and 
true genius being of the heart and soul and 
mind of the universe finds an echo wherever 
intuition has not been superseded entirely by 
an intellect unlighted by fire from the heart 
and soul. Theosophy teaches the truths, long 
forgotten, about these mysteries of the God 
within, and awakens the power to unlock the 
heart, and by gradually purifying the encom- 
passing sheaths, liberates this divinity that 
dwells in every man. Theosophy shows 
genius on earth to be the fruit of moral effort. 
Genius and morality are not, however, in- 
dissolubly linked in the minds of men to-day. 
On the contrary, to many genius or what is 
looked upon as genius, is often accepted as 
an excuse for immorality. For long no com- 
prehension and satisfactory explanation has 
been offered of the extraordinary contradic- 
tions and extremes evident in the lives of 
those credited with genius. The wonder and 
worship that are felt for all that transcends 


ordinary human power are so great, so real, — 


that the moral failures and deplorable weak- 
nesses of the great are regarded with pity 
and indulgence in many cases. What inspira- 
tion the works of genius afford is gratefully 
received, and what is inexplicable in the doers 
is put on one side. To minds that have not 
outgrown belief in a personal God, and 
special creations as the source of the different 
species of creatures to be found on earth, it 
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can not of course seem any more curious to 
believe that men of genius are also special 
creations, whose origin and manifestations of 
perfection mingled with imperfection need 
not be inquired into. But there are other 
minds that have outgrown creed and dogma 
and are striving to learn the law underlying 
the different manifestations of life. In these 
minds questions arise — “ Why do children 
show the presence of a genius that fades out 
in later years?” “ Why do poets and artists 
and musicians and leaders of men show 
masterful genius up to a certain point, and 
then fail, or.exhibit in bursts of light, the 
existence of a flame that is later extinguished 
in besotted drunkenness, slavery to drugs, in- 
sanity, despair?" “ Why is not genius granted 
to those steady upright, plodding members of 
society who have never offended against the 
laws of morality, and whose lives seem, on 
the whole, of perhaps as much benefit to 
themselves and others, as the lives of those 
who have genius, though not generally so 
capable of arousing wonder and worship?" 
Thinking minds require an answer to these 
questions. Great geniuses have not existed 
in vain. Even though dead they work. They 
show what is possible to man, and in the 
eager inquiries for an explanation of the 
flickering of the flame of genius, there is an 
aspect of practicality. These great things 
have been done on earth; we wonder at and 
worship the doers of them. This great gift — 
from God, from the Soul, whence is it? May 
it not be won for the race — for Humanity? 
Why is every man not a genius? 

Theosophy answers all these questions. 
The teachings of wisdom that the ancients 
had and that H. P. Blavatsky brought back 
to the world, were that the complex organism 
of the human being was built up by several 
lines of evolution; that the highly evolved 
animal form at last reached on earth was 
endowed with mind or Manas by higher be- 
ings; that this gift of Higher Mind made 
of man a Being having responsibility not 
shared by the lower kingdoms — а potential 
God. When thus related to a body the mind 
is dual — its higher aspect linked to Universal 
Mind, not depending on reason; intuitive, 
creative, spiritual; its lower aspects linked to 
Desire, occupied with memory of feeling and 
sensations, dwelling on pleasure or pain, flit- 
ting from one thing to another, or dully pas- 
sive, obscuring the Higher Mind by its faculty 
of picture-making born by desire. According 
as the human being masters the lower mind, 
leaving the Higher free to act, to shed its 
rays of soul-knowledge upon the mind un- 
obstructed, we have “ manifestations of gen- 
ius." If the effort at control be carried on 
persistently and successfully, the brain may 


‘become a fit instrument, able to transmit the 


knowledge of the Higher Mind and give ex- 
pression through the body as a vehicle to the 
exquisite harmonies of works of genius. Be 
body or brain impaired in any way, the less 
complete its possibility of transmitting from 
the realms above. 

It is evident that many different degrees 
of attainment have been reached in mastering 
the lower mind so that the light of genius 
might shine forth. In considering any one 
life in which genius has been manifested the 
workings of Karma must be dwelt upon, for 
what the personality is, what its possibilities 


and qualities are, depends on Karma, the 
acts and thoughts of past lives by which we 
have woven the destiny which meets us day . 
by day. It is the law that pure thoughts and 
acts of a past life may so converge in lines 
of light that for a brief interval it 15 the 
happy lot of a mortal to be able to manifest 
the God within, and the world has a poet, 
an artist, a musician. It-is also in the law 
that just as our acts and thoughts vary 
from hour to hour and day by day, so does 
Karma change; the good becomes exhausted, 
the fatal] results of unhappy moments whem 
in other lives men yielded to temptation, ap- 
pear, the good moment goes, the clear mirror 
that reflected the higher knowledge is clouded 
by dark images from the past, the light is 
forced to withdraw, a man of genius has 
become the man of clay once more. 

From our own lives we realize the work- 
ings of this. А moment of opportunity comes 
to us; now, if ever, we are determined to 
put forth all the strength that is in us, in 
high endeavor; we feel illuminated, ready; 
when the ghost of a past habit, an evil turn 
of mind we once indulged in, a murmuring 
of the physical body, a demand for the satis- 
faction of some petty desire allures us, and 
the moment of the Gods is gone. By every 
thought and act we are preparing for the 
continuance of this struggle between the 
spiritual man, the creative, divine, counter- 
part whose expression in act would lift us 
to the heights on which dwell the heroes 
whom we worship, and the lower man, keen 
as to brain power, alert as to gratification’ of 
self, but the enemy forever of the God within. 
The lives of those the world credits with 
genius illustrate in a marked manner the 
workings of this law, the struggle between the 
two aspects, the Higher Mind now free to 
transmit, the lower now rampant. It is use- 
less to attempt to divert the struggle of moral 
significance. Genius is born from the moral 
conquests of past lives. It is only moral 
growth that frees God in us. It is past failures 
that return and make of the child who was 
poet and artist a miserable doubter of him- 
self in later life; it is past failures returning 
to be faced that make a hero the victim of 
sudden ambition or furious passion. Fully 
developed is the genius of none of these, 
because perfectly purified have the sheaths 
of their souls never yet been. We look back 
with sympathy and comprehension when we 
have 'Theosophy as a guide. Genius has 
flashed out here and there as if to assure us 
that God dwells in man; the darkness fol- 
lowed as if to warn that the God was as 
yet imprisoned in the clay except for all too 
brief intervals. 

The better we understand what makes the 
man of genius, the more clearly we see that 
morality and genius are closely related, and 
the more evident is the significance of the 
life that exhibits a steady high morality, am 
inner harmony with spiritual law and an out- 
ward harmony of relation. Неге are con- 
ditions that lead to the flowering of genius, 
all in good time. Merely conventional moral- 
ity, however, has no significance of this kind. 
It consorts with dogmatic thought and these 
are the strongest bars known against Genius. 
It is pitiful to think of the number of children 
whose bright angel stood at hand ready to 
inform and illumine, but was fettered for a 
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lifetime by marrow dogmatic teaching. Un- 
sectarian schools, the teaching of the dual 
nature, belief in the divinity and its power to 
control the lower desires, remove obstacles 
from the way of the Higher Mind and give 
both men and children an opportunity to be- 
come their real selves. The light need not 
fade from their view; it should, and does, 
grow stronger, if they are rightly taught. 

It will be seen that true genius, springing 
from the God-element in man, which only 
waits the opportunity of pure vehicles where- 
with to transmit its illuminating power, has 
nought to do with an abnormally developed 
brain-mind. 

William Q. Judge wrote: 

The power to know does not come from book- 
study nor from mere philosophy, but mostly from 
the actual practise of altruism in deed, word, and 
thought. 


H. P. Blavatsky said: 


Original and great genius puts out the most 
dazzling rays of human intellectuality as the sun 
quenches the flame-light of a fire in an open field. 
- .. Only such a grand altruistic character as that 
of a Buddha or Jesus, and of their few close imi- 
tators, can be regarded, in our historical cycle, as 
fully developed GENIUS. 


The cultivation that produces the flower of 
£enius is not mental, but moral and spiritual. 
Mental powers may be trained and expanded, 
and in so far as this mental discipline pro- 
«eeds side by side with moral and physical 
unfoldment, the human instrument can yield 
the divine harmonies played on it by the 
Higher Ego, which speak to us in poetry and 
music, art and works of compassion. Intel- 
lectual acuteness does not invite the Soul ; un- 
selfish service to humanity does. If the life 
is pure and compassionate, pure sheaths for 
the Soul are being built; and when in another 
life these hasten to clothe the babe that is to 
be born, innate genius, that nothing can longer 
fetter, enters the world with it. Can all thus 
win this gift from the Soul? Yes, when all 
learn to drop their chains and chase the devil 
of doubt from their natures.  Fettered art 
workers, dumb bards, silent musicians, are 
all about us. By moral development, patient 
conquest of the lower self shall their souls 
be freed to express beauty in their lives. 
Worship the God in your heroes; learn and 
prove that there is a God in yourself. 
STUDENT 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 


Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
P 


$ How do you account for the 
Question appearance of great men at crises 


in a nation’s life or in the world's history? 


Answer Is it possible that there are, 
as one might say, national 
gods, supremely interested in the welfare of 
their people and detailed to stand especially 
guardians over them through the ages; able 
to foresee critical periods in their lives, and to 
come into bodies in advance, so as to be at 
the summit of power when most needed? 

If we only understood the wide truth and 
mystery of brotherhood, worlds and worlds of 
philosophy would be made clear to our vision. 
For this is no mere ethical precept, no mere 


safe means of coming at heaven or salvation, 
no pious sentiment; but the core and acme of 
philosophy, the explanation of all existing 
things. It is the key and pattern of all rela- 
tivity, the road out from ego into поп-еро, the 
solvent of limitations and the scheme of the 
universe. Between us human beings there are 
no dividing lines, but fine shadings off and 
mergings; so that my being and yours are 
not so widely distinguishable but that the two 
do coalesce on some inward plane or another; 
and your knowledge and experience, if I knew 
how to obtain it, were my own; none of us 
has any diamond mine within him but the rest 
may come in and be enriched; for all the ul- 
timate spoils of the universe to which any man 
has access are open to another and to all 
others, provided this law of laws is known and 
complied with. 

But it is no cheap political scheme, no matter 
of Jack as good as his master, this; but a 
serious and in some respects intricate law. А 
sun rays out light and life to many planets, 
and is himself recipient of both from some 
more central radiating heart. The planets in 
their turn give life to myriads of inhabitants ; 
the bodies of these, again, are organic, each 
organ having life and consciousness of its 
own; the organs are worlds with cells for 
their people, each cell being a life, an entity, 
a container of some measure of conscious- 
ness; each subsidiary to its organ, as the 
organ is to the body; each organ too, being 
built around one foundation- or key-cell which 
is the sun and heart of it. So we are enabled 
to see that no system can exist without its 
central sun, its pivotal place in consciousness 
through which its whole being draws light 
and life from the world above it — and why 
should it not be the same with the nations of 
the earth? 

Would it be a far-fetched idea, that the 
nations are organs of the body of humanity, 
through which the World-Soul manifests, each 
having its special task, color, mission? Each 
alone able to accomplish some particular thing, 
alone able to make some necessary contribu- 
tion to the work humanity has to do? We may 
picture to ourselves the life of this organ or 
that one threatened by perils; either from ene- 
mies without, or from some insidious zeit- 
geist within, as the spirit of money-lust, an 
“insurrection of vice and injustice." Then 
some call must go forth to the white cor- 
puscles of the race, that they rise and do their 
duty valiantly, or else nature's harmony and 
balance would be outraged. There is a funda- 
mental law that the universe will have har- 
mony, will set up counteracting agitation 
whenever harmony is menaced; will force its 
restoration (by such means as we call suffer- 
ing and punishment) whenever it may be 
broken. So a light shines down into the cen- 
tral cell, and the Great Soul is incarnate. 

A cell is an ideal form, and myriads of 
atoms momentarily attach themselves to it, 
fall into their places, accomplish (we can have 
no real philosophy unless we grant this) their 
purpose in going there, and then fall away to 
give place to others and others, themselves 
meanwhile hastening on to other classes and 
duties. That some such center of spiritual 
and energetic vitality exists in each nation 
seems to be a reasonable, if not an inevitable 
conclusion; and that center would be the na- 


tional god or goddess, the favorite and most 
worshiped deity, from whom the chief inspir- 
ation was drawn. Of old they taught that the 
gods incarnated at the hour of a nation’s need. 
We highly superior people of today are apt 
to call such ideas mere poetry, and our courts 
have pronounced a divorce, willy-nilly, be- 
tween poetry and truth; such pronouncement, 
of course, being only satisfactory to ourselves. 
For the two are one, and many times, truth 
can only be approached through poetry. 

A new nation is born, groups itself around 
the divine cell, and comes, through his will 
and courage, into existence. Then for awhile 
that cell appears to be dormant, no especial 
call being made on its radiant activity. Then 
comes another period of crisis, and the light 
is seen to glow within it again and another 
great leader comes forward. We do not mean 
to imply that these two were (or were not) 
the same entity, but the same mantle of divin- 
ity was about them. Such men are invested 
with more than human dignity, for they are 
inhabiting, spiritually speaking, the seat of 
the gods of their nation. Were the ancients 
so far wrong after all? 

You will find such august men at all critical 
periods, either upon the throne or the cross, 
for Golgotha is their place more often even 
than the palace. They come; they protest; 
they light a little fire; restore a few to hope, 
remind a few of possibilities not yet quite 
extinct; and then themselves are slain. Yet 
these too, are kings; and the Crown of Thorns 
is more royal and significant than any of mere 
gold and jewels. For this is the true meaning 
of the old office of kinghood; there was the 
place ready, into which the divine leader might 
incarnate when he would and need was. So 
incarnating, he was as the risen sun for the 
people, who were his planets, and had their 
spiritual life from him. Не entered into a 
birthright, filled a certain place — 


Ra with his own crown crowned my head 
And crowning, made me one with Ra. 


The demand for him was an actual current 
which reached out until it found him; and 
his manifested greatness was dependent on the 
greatness of the need, of his mission, and of 
his people’s ability to recognize him. 

But the ancients taught that there were more 
deities than one; there were Ares and even Si- 
lenus, and baser figures still, as well as Zeus 
and Athene. Either class might come into the 
flesh and become dominant at times. Spiritual 
Quetzalcoahuatl had grown dim on the Aztec 
horizon and grim figures had usurped his 
place before Cortés came — Huitzilopochtli 
and Tezcatlipoca, gods of war and bloodshed. 
They were not able to save the people. There 
is a dollar-deity somewhere, and he insists 
upon incarnating in that nation whose eyes 
are turned too adoringly and solely on the 
dollar. From such an incarnation we know 
what to expect; we have perhaps seen some- 
thing very like it ourselves. No use rebelling 
against the manifestation; stop the sacrifices, 
stop the worship, and the bogey will fade 
away. Our hands make the fate of the na- 
tions. All our acts and thoughts are sacri- 
fices to one god or another, and when enough 
tribute has been paid to any one of them, 
look for him to find a human body and dwell 
among us. Our hands make the fate of the 
nations. K. M. 
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Camille Flammarion on 
Phenomena 
AMILLE FLAMMARION’S 
book, Les Forces Natur- 
elles Inconnues, is noticed 
in a daily paper, from which we 
gather that it is the result of 
45 years’ observation of psychic 
and spiritistic phenomena. M. 
Flammarion argues on the ab- 
surdity of the skeptical position, 
which denies the possibility of any phenomena 
not explicable by current scientific knowledge ; 
and says that on the same grounds, Fraun- 
hofer’s discovery of dark lines in the solar 
spectrum ought to have been rejected, while 
many other things which are accepted by 
science although they are not explicable ought 
to be rejected now. But if one is to argue on 
these lines, one might as well say at once what 
is the actual fact, that nothing is really explic- 
able by the hypotheses of science; for that 
one greatest phenomenon of all — attraction, 
or action at a distance — is involved in every 
explanation. No action whatever can, accord- 
ing to scientific reasoning, be otherwise than 
action across an empty space (for any med- 
ium supposed to fill the space must itself be 
atomic); therefore no action whatever can 
be explained by science unless we are to re- 
gard as an explanation the wholesale assump- 
tion of this fundamental proposition. In view, 
therefore, of the utter inexplicability of even 
the simplest natural occurrence, why should 
scientists, if they go by reason, stick at any- 
thing Eusapia Paladino may do? Why is it 
more wonderful to move a distant object with- 
out contact than to move one's own arm? If 
force can leap from one atom to the next, or 
from Sirius to the earth, why cannot it leap 
across the room? 

As a matter of fact, however, this is not the 
line of reasoning taken by the scientists, who 
(naturally enough perhaps) do not wish to 
extend the bounds of natural science beyond 
those limits wherein they themselves claim 
special knowledge and authority. 

The phenomena which M. Flammarion has 
investigated are of the familiar kind, and it 
will be superfluous to describe them. He is 
convinced that many of the phenomena are 
genuine, though the theories given in explan- 
ation may not be; and he has a good deal to 
say about the complications introduced by 
fraud. On this one would say that sometimes 
the medium is of such an uneducated character 
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as scarcely to be aware of the fine distinctions 
drawn by the investigators between what is 
legitimate and what not; and that therefore 
the phenomena may be genuine or fraudulent 
or any degree of mixture. Also have there 
not been mediums, who, finding their powers 
failing them, have been compelled to gratify 
importunity or relieve necessity by the use of 
other powers, surreptitious, but not occult in 


'the accepted sense? 


It has been argued that if people could be 
convinced by phenomena of the reality of oc- 
cult forces, they would become ready converts 
to the study of higher powers in general. But 
experience seems to demonstrate pretty fully 
that they would do nothing of the kind. On 
the contrary, they would continue to waste 
time in the pursuit of such trivial objects as 
these psychic researchers and spiritists appear 
to have in view. Should Jesus Christ himself 
come among us and do “ miracles,” it is not 
the miracles that would elevate the world to 
а standard of spirituality, whatever his teach- 
ing and moral influence might do. The mir- 
acles would only attract a vulgar crowd who 
would first idolize and then kill him. When 
Н. P. Blavatsky founded the Theosophical 
Society, she temporarily set aside a general 
rule of Occultists, and for the instruction of 
her students, illustrated by a few phenomena 
her teachings as to the command which man 
can attain over nature. The result demon- 
strated the wisdom of the rule against show- 
ing such powers; any serious attempt to 
shake the world out of its ordinary bearings 
arouses such fear that there is a unanimous 
determination to suppress the source of the 
disturbance. H. P. Blavatsky accomplished 
her purpose of fastening her work indelibly 
on the attention of the world, and willingly 
paid the heavy price entailed on her by that 
sacrifice. 

The only way to elevate mankind perman- 
ently is by appealing to the aspirations, sense 
of duty, obligations of love and service, etc. 


Any attempt to do it by psychic 
phenomena makes trouble. If it 
were not evident, from reason- 
ing that this would be so, the 
facts would suffice to demon- 
strate it amply. Wherever we 
find these phenomena, there we 
find vulgarity, suspicion, ignor- 
ance, and a generally unhealthy 
atmosphere. 

M. Flammarion himself does 
not seem to have been inspired to any high 
ideas of the possibilities of human nature; his 
experiences have merely suggested a new 
branch of scientific inquiry. Men of science 
who have won a merited reputation for good 
work in their legitimate field are now engaged, 
it seems, in seriously undermining that repu- 
tation by plunging headlong into the whirlpools 
of “ psychic research," which are bearing them 
far away from the path of usefulness and 
good sense into psychic quicksands. 

The really worthy field of occult research is 
the field of one's Soul. The study of how to 
ovetcome the limitations imposed on the action 
of the true Self by the delusions of the mind 
and the chains of the passions, is indeed a 
study worthy of Man. To try to gain power 
over matter when we have not power over 
our own material passions and instincts is to 
court grave and certain disaster; for the pow- 
ers which we unchain are stronger than our 
own will. While these reasons will appeal to 
the right-minded, there are many who care for 
nothing but the gratification of curiosity and 
pleasure and ambition, heedless of the rights 
of others and of their own real interests. It 
is well, therefore, that psychic phenomena 
should be surrounded with every guarantee of 
safety, for if they ever come into prominence, 
they will constitute such a danger to civiliza- 
tion that the people will be obliged to seek 
every means to suppress them. But what the 
people are to do in such an emergency it is 
hardly possible to say, unless they are able to 
avail themselves of some source of wisdom 
greater than any we find in the world today. 
And this is one of the emergencies for which 
Theosophy has to prepare. STUDENT 


OUR reason must accept in all necessity an infinite 
and eternal Mind which rules and governs the ocean 
of life. .. . Thought and creative ideation, in full 
agreement with the laws of unity and causation, 
manifest themselves plainly enough in universal life 
without the participation of brain-slush—Memoirs, 
by Dr. Pirogoff. 
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Fungi Destroying Forests: Man’s 
Responsibility 

WRITER on “Fungi Destroying East- 

ern Forests,” in the Scientific American 

Supplement, begins with these dread- 
ful words: 
` Practically all the chestnut trees of the Eastern 
States are dead, destroyed by a small deadly para- 
sitic fungus, Diaporthe parasitica. . . . In Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, 1500 chestnut trees, and in the 
Bronx parks several thousand chestnut trees, have 
been cut out, roots, trunks, and branches, and 
burned. The government forestry service estimates 
that one-third of the pine-trees of New England 
are dead from a leaf blight. 

A description of various tree fungi, with 
illustrations of them, follows. It would seem 
that there are over 30,000 varieties of fungi 
including the toadstool or mushroom type. 
Of those which attack live trees, some die 
when they have killed the tree, others con- 
tinue to live on it. As the tree dies, new 
forms of fungus attack it, until it is a mass of 
fungoid growth, the punk itself being a fung- 
oid disease. Each tree usually has its own 
particular speeies of fungus. Some fungi are 
edible, others poisonous, others woody. Many 
of the forms are shelf-like growths which 
project from the tree within ten feet of the 
ground. 

The fungi are not confined to damp regions; 
they are, as a class, independent of climatic 
conditions. Sometimes one may find square 
miles without any fungus; again, in a single 
square mile one may find fifty kinds. The 
sturdy oak of poetry is peculiarly liable to 
attack, especially by two bracket types, Pyro- 
polyporus ignarius and Р. Everhartii. The 
following description of the latter species is 
given. On the edge of a swamp was a huge 
oak stub some 50 feet high. Commencing at 
the base, the big brackets stood out, curving 
in spiral form to the top. On the ground were 
the rotted remains of many more. Estimat- 
ing the age of the fungus by its layers, it was 
seen that twelve years had been required to 
kill the oak. 

After other descriptions of the havoc 
wrought on other trees by other parasites, 
the. writer concludes: 

After due consideration, one is tempted to con- 
clude that all plant and tree life was originally 
created solely as food for the fungi. 


In ancient Áryan teachings, the Universal 
Life is distinguished into three prime func- 


tions, which, translated into modern abstract. 


language, are Creation, Preservation, and De- 
struction — the latter better called Regenera- 
tion, since life is a circle and death but an- 
other name for rebirth. The ancient Aryans, 
however, not believing in the reality of ab- 
stractions, regarded the Universal Life as an 
intelligent and conscious Being and Beings, 
assigning the names Brahma, Vishnu, and 
S'iva. It is with the last aspect that we are 
immediately concerned. 

When a being has completed its life-cycle, 


‚ itself we know not. 


the life-force loses its integrity, falls apart, 
and passes on to other forms. This process 
is called decay, and is perfectly natural. It 
is conducted by living beings. Science recog- 
nizes that fermentation and putrefaction are 
accomplished by living beings, for it has 
caught the actual creatures under its micro- 
scope; and though it does not call them S'iva, 
it has not been behindhand in the matter of 
finding other names for them. And as days 
go by, science discovers life in more and more 
of the processes previously supposed to be 
dead and mechanical, so that soon it will re- 
cognize that every process in natute is ac- 
complished by the action of living beings of 
some kind or other. 

But the mischief comes in when a process 
that is natural and beneficial within its normal 
limits gains an undue ascendancy; and often 
we find the processes of decay gaining ground 
on those of creation and preservation and 
threatening the living with untimely death. 
Thus diseases attack men and animals, killing 
them before their time. And this is what 
seems to have happened in the case of these 
trees with their parasites. А natural process 
for removing used-up forms of life, and for 
passing along the life-current to new forms in 
its eternal circle, has overstepped its limits 
and become 3 disease that ruins living forests. 
It has acquired a virulence that gives it a 
power over what does not belong to it, as when 
Death steps out from his hovering among the 
tombs, and stalks, scythe in hand, through the 
land of the living. 

Now what is a tree? We may trace the 
oak back to the acorn from which the entire 
tree has so mysteriously unfolded; we may 
trace the acorn back to the microscopic nu- 
cleus and to the point within the nucleus; and 
the whole process is summed up in the state- 
ment that the vast physical form has flowed 
out into our world from a point. That point 
is the apex of the pyramid of scientific know- 
ledge; to it all the lines converge, and at it 
they disappear. Beyond that point again di- 
verge lines and magnitudes invisible to science, 
stretching into the infinite space of the imma- 
terial and ultra-physical. The point in the 
cell is the door at which life enters the physi- 
cal world. So all we know of the tree is its 
physical manifestation. What the tree is in 
Nevertheless the real tree 
is no more the physical form than man is his 
body. In itself it is a “living soul.” It af- 
fords us beauty and shade and material for 
building; but, like the flower that “ blushes 
unseen," it has in the universe a place that 
is entirely unconnected with such utilities. 

And this beautiful life is sapped and de- 
stroyed by another form of life that bears 
the stigmata of ugliness and banefulness and 
uselessness. What is the fungus? Again we 
must say it is a mysterious life flowing into the 
physical world from an invisible source under 
the impulse of invisible life-forces. 

In real Science there are no abstractions 


and every living being is recognized as pri- 
marily a Soul. The vegetable kingdom is en- 
souled, though not with such Souls as inform 
the higher kingdoms. Still there are vegetable 
souls with an order of consciousness peculiar 
to themselves. The fungus is a parasitic vege- 
table soul. Whence come the souls that ani- 
mate the vegetable kingdom? 

Now real Science teaches that the chain of 
life is continuous and that higher forms pass 
on their life to lower ones, the higher acting 
as creators to those that come next in the 
scale. Thus man is a creator of lower forms 
of life; for the life-atoms that he has used 
and cast off pass out into the ether of space 
to be re-absorbed by lower forms of life. 
In this way, then, the lower kingdoms get 
their inspiration. 

Now, if the life-atoms which man sheds with 
every breath should be charged and stamped 
with disease, what would be the effect on the 
lower kingdoms which absorb those diseased 
atoms? If man, by his thoughts and deeds, 
were chiefly engaged in creating funguses, 
would there not be likely to be a superfluity 
of fungi in the vegetable world? 

And this is precisely what does happen; by 
this are explained the plant diseases that dog 
man's footsteps and attack his vines and fruit 
trees as they might attack his children. Man 
positively poisons nature. Ordinary science 
recognizes how he poisons the air, the water, 
and the soil; it is but a step along the new 
channels of research which science is opening 
up, before we recognize that man also poi- 
sons the ether, the electrons, the ultra-violet 
rays, etc. He poisons the ether of thought, 
stocking it with the half-conscious creatures 
spawned by his imagination, and so well known 
and feared by the ancients as devils, element- 
als, spirits, and so forth. 

So, though we may devise any number of 
physical means to stem the fungus evil, we 
shall never get at the source until we recog- 
nize that source. i 

Nature is far vaster than man (man the 
creature, not Man the God); but she is yield- 
ing and plastic and succumbs to his attacks 
much as the skin might succumb to the attacks 
of an insect. The surface of nature is altered 
by these attacks, and from time to time she 
relieves herself and there is a cataclysm. Man 
is himself to a very large extent a parasitic 
growth upon nature. 

The mental life of man is covered with 
parasitic funguses, which are the various be- 
setting sins, the emotions and passions that 
sap the pure life of the soul. Physically he 
is full of parasitic life which is ever ready to 
burst forth into virulent disease and has to be 
continually kept down by medicine. бо the 
example which man sets to the creatures below 
him in the scale, the atoms which he passes on 
to them are of the kinds the results show. 

We may talk learnedly of the necessity for 
keeping science and metaphysics apart, but 
there is no such necessity; there is a strong 
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necessity the other way. We may try to make 
an artificial category of the “practical” as 
opposed to the "speculative" But we are 
fools for our pains. The truly practical man 
is һе who studies life as it is, not as he thinks 
it ought to be. 
fact, life is not so marked off into departments. 
However much we may try to confine our life 
within certain defined limits, which we choose 
to call natural and normal, the abnormal and 
the unexpected have a way of intruding. бо 
we shall be forced to recognize the very prac- 
tical truth that we can never have knowledge 
of nature as she is, until we study her as she 
is. And, as all the departments of nature 
are blended and interdependent, true Science 
must concern itself with the whole. 

The question of plant hygiene, therefore, 
becomes an integral part of the whole question 
of man’s life, considered in the light of Duty 
and Right as well as of the highest self- 
interest. If we would have healthy plants we 
must be as careful what we do with our waste 
thoughts as we are about the refuse from our 
chemical works, or we shall infallibly poison 
them all. STUDENT 


The Yellow Journal’s Latest 
HE lecture, which was on “The Evolution of 
the Sentiment of Compassion,” was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Bloodgust, now in the en- 
joyment of his fourth body. The venerable savant’s 
neck ... (From a newspaper of 1980). 


But before going further we must explain. 

A professor of University, presum- 
ably during an attack of muttering delirium, 
recently flowed out into the remark that sur- 
gery had now advanced to such a point that it 
was possible to cut off the heads of two human 
beings and sew each to the other’s neck. 

Fired with noble.zeal, an American surgeon 
accordingly did cut off the heads of two dogs 
and sewed one of them to the neck of the 
other. He reports that this other lived twenty 
minutes and that the head showed that ner- 
vous communication with the body had been 
established! 

This account inflames the imagination of a 
fairly well-known professor, who breaks out 
in the Sunday issue of one of the yellowest 
of our yellow journals into a glowing sketch 
of the glorious possibilities thus opened up. 
Think of the bodies of so many young crim- 
inals electrocuted and then let go to waste! 
Why not behead them and then place them 
at the service of some old head bowed with 
years and thought and honor? (!) This old 
head could hold itself up once more; the 
worn-out old brain could renew itself and go on 
thinking those sublime and tender thoughts of 
which death now threatens to cut the stream! 

Suppose that Newton's brain, undiminished in 
essential power, had been clapped upon the vigorous 
ibody of some criminal executed at Tyburn, when the 
failing bodily powers of the discoverer of gravita- 
tion were dimming the sight of his marvelous 
intelligence. 


Our own imagination now takes fire. Why 
wait for the criminal? Why should not each 
city, desirous to do honor to its wisest, select 
the best from its own youth and behead them? 
Nay more: why should not a city whose funds 
have run low do the same for any old man 
who will pay well and who wants his youth 
and virility restored for another squandering? 

A whole double page of the journal is oc- 


And we find that as an actual. 


cupied with this vile stuff, illustrated with 
pictures of the decapitated dogs, their heads, 
the butchers in the act of operating; and of 
a repulsive female figure, an aged and year- 
worn face upon a youthful body. 

The page will possibly have a million read- 
ers. How many of that million, with these 
pictures and ideas throbbing in their diseased 
imagination, may in some attack of mania at- 
tempt to put it all into practice? And then 
the same journal would give another illus- 
trated page to an account of their crime! 

Turning the sheet over, we find a denuncia- 
tion of gossip, by a reverend gentleman. The 
denunciation is all very well, but in the course 
of it he tells the story of a man who, driven 
mad by gossiped insinuations against his wife, 
cuts her throat. A repulsively realistic pic- 
ture of the throat-cutting accompanies the text. 

Of such is the kingdom of—the yellow 
journal. And we permit it, let it go through 
the post, let it copyright itself, let children and 
young men and maidens read it. And we are 
all the time the most progressive, the noblest, 
the most patriotic nation on earth, in the very 
forefront of time! STUDENT 


Old Bible Good Enough for 
Presbyterians 
AT a Presbyterian assembly, a motion to 
adopt the American Revised Version of 
the Bible was laid on the table by a 
vote of 217 to 211. One speaker is reported 
to have said: : 

We're getting too many Bibles. There’s the St. 
James version, the original version, the American 
version, and the one that the Baptists wish the 
country to adopt. The old Bible’s good enough 
for us. 


Assuming that he meant the King James 
version, what could he have meant by the 
“original version"? There were several be- 
fore the King James revisers adopted their 
version. And what did he mean by the “ old 
Bible"? Clearly he could only have meant 
the King James version. 

If this man had lived before the James ver- 
sion, he would have said the Wickliffe Bible 
was good enough for him. If he should live 
again in the future, he may say the American 
Revision is good enough for him. If people 
want what they are used to, all well and good, 
and the less cant about it the better; but let 
it be understood it is not the truth they want. 

But, if instead of wanting the Scriptures 
in the form which we are used to, we profess 
to want them in the purest possible form, 
what are we to do? The American Revision, 
the work of a large body of the best American 
and British churchmen and scholars, revealed 
some terrible errors in the older version. For 
instance, in the last chapter of Mark we read 
in the old version: 

And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature. He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he 
that believeth not shall be damned. 


But in the margin of the Revised Version: 


The two oldest Greek manuscripts, and some other 
authorities, omit from verse 9 to the end. Some 
other authorities have a different ending to the 
Gospel. 


And in Matthew xxiv the old version reads: 


Tell us when shall these things be? and what shall 
be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the 
world? 


And in the Revised Version this reads: 


The sign of thy presence and of the consummation 
of the age. 


If, to escape the doctrinal glosses of trans- 
lators, we go back to the Greek, we are con- 
fronted with a multitude of Greek MSS, dis- 
agreeing on important points. Nor can satis- 
factory authority be found for any single one 
of these versions, which were drawn up, no- 
body knows by whom or how, in the early 
centuries of the Christian era amid a Church 
divided into bitterly hostile sects. 

One way of grappling with this difficulty 
is to assert that a Church has power to decide 
such questions and is the final court of appeal 
thereupon. Another is to allow (theoretically 
at any rate) latitude for individual interpreta- 
tions. But neither church nor Bible are in- 
fallible. In all Bibles there are certain truths 
which can be recognized as such by their 
appeal to the innate sense of right and by 
their helpfulness in life. Also there are 
dogmas which have as evidently originated in 
human perverseness. Those, then, who are 
seeking the truth, and who do not merely wish 
to perpetuate their prejudices, must extend the 
field of their investigations and take into ac- 
count not only the Christian Bibles, but the 
Bibles of other faiths; and they may be able 
to extract from the combined wisdom of the 
ages a doctrine more in accordance with in- 
tuition and reason than those built on English 
translations of Greek adaptations of Hebrew- 
Syrian-Greek-Roman religion. STUDENT 


The Immaculate Conception 

N Century Paru No. 26, vol. XI, appeared 
a paragraph headed “Three Generations 
of Deity," and comment was made on the 
fact that Bishop Rumeau, in a sermon recently 
preached at Lourdes, referred to the Virgin 
as “the daughter of the Father, the mother of 

the Son, and the bride of the Holy Ghost." 

It is perhaps not generally realized that 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of 
Mary really involves what may be called a 
third generation of Deity, since it requires the 
assumption that the conception and birth of 
the Virgin represented a special exercise of 
the Divine Will, or, in other words, that she 
was the daughter of God. From this propos- 
ition arise the extraordinary complicated de- 
grees of kinship in which, according to the 
Roman church of today, Mary stands with the 
three Persons of the Trinity. Surely, in the 
dogma of the Trinity itself we already had 
sufficiently abstruse metaphysics, without this 
further attempt to make "confusion worse 
confounded "! 

The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
of Mary was propounded in 1306 by the 
famous schoolman John Scot of Dunse, who 
at one time occupied the chair of divinity at 
the University of Paris. He proposed it not 
as a deduction from anything in the Bible 
or Apocrypha, but actually as a subtle specu- 
lation upon what God might have done. Op- 
position to this doctrine was forbidden by 
decree of pope Paul V, confirmed by those 
of Gregory XV and Alexander УП. In 1854, 
pope Pius IX promulgated a bull declaring it 
an article of faith that Mary was conceived 
and born immaculate, or without original sin : 
those who should doubt or speak against it 
were banned as heretics. V. В. 
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The Musical Life at Point Loma 

[The following is published at the request of a 
number of students who heard it read some tite 
ago at a student-meeting by Mrs. Julia Peck, then 
Miss Hecht. It may not be out of place to state 
that Mrs. Peck has been associated with the child- 
ren's musical work at Point Loma from its inception 
and that her observations, therefore, are based upon 
eight years of experience. That her work has been 
both scholarly and sympathetic, results plainly show. 

STUDENT] 


ATHERINE TINGLEY has said: “ Mus- 
ic is the basis of life. It is the harmony 
of life; and if we attune ourselves phy- 

sically, mentally, and spiritually, we have the 
key that unlocks the door of the mysteries 
of life.” 

Comrades, do we realize that life in Loma- 
land is our present opportunity to learn music 
in this deeper sense? For not only the musi- 
cians, but all the students here, are sharers in 
the musical life of Point Loma. Even those 
who believe themselves to be unmusical may 
be, in their silent way, adding to the harmony 
of it. For, just as the rests and pauses in 
music are a part of its rhythm, so there might 
be a time in the life of the soul when harmony 
of development demands a silence, as far as 
outward musical expression is concerned. But 
during these intervals of silence, there may 
be a gradual harmonizing of ideal and prac- 
tice; a silent, devoted preparation for the 
blossoming of a higher musical faculty in later 
lives. 

In order to have our lives the grand sym- 
phony which it is our dream to make them, 
we must be brought to a point where we will 
make them ring true together, and we who 
have been with this Master Musician, our 
Teacher, so long, know that high, very high, 
moral achievement is necessary to make the 
nature ring true. It is comparatively a super- 
ficial achievement to master the technique of 
an instrument sufficiently to produce a musical 
expression that gives more or less pleasure, 
and that may even create the impression that 
there exists the power to make a great stir 
in the world; but what the students at Point 
Loma are trying to do is to attune their whole 
natures to a higher expression of harmony in 
life than has ever been known before, and our 
life together here is, in a sense, like a com- 
bined effort at “tuning up.” It might be com- 
pared to the “tuning up” of the instruments 
of an orchestra. All the evil tendencies to 
which we have given free scope in the past, 
all the limitations which we have placed upon 
ourselves in former careers, all these: have to 
be dealt with — have to be attunéd to the ideals 
of this ideal life; and all the wrong technique 
of human living must be righted before the 
soul can be free to express fully its divine 
harmony. | 

The Master Musician is at work. What is 
our attitude as pupils? Are we willing to be 
tuned — attuned? Our Teacher does not ex- 
periment. She gives us the opportunity to 
vibrate in unison with the divine concord of 
the universe; and we will not understand 
Life’s Song until we respond to her efforts 


in as impersonal a way as if we were the 
strings of an instrument. If we are not in 
tune how much better it is to be silent than to 
produce tones which are discordant! 

Pythagoras was a master of music and 
numbers, as well as a great teacher, and he 
was wise enough to teach his pupils the power 
of silence. But during this necessary pause 
of silence, if we listen with extreme care we 
may be able to hear the music which is in all 
things, and to catch the vibrations which are 
in sympathy with the Higher Law. 

We now have the choice, if we never did 
before, of being dumb — striking no notes — 
or discordant, or ready for the process of 
tuning up. If we are willing to be harmonized 
with all we can vibrate in unison with the 
deepest and richest chords of life’s harmony ; 
but not otherwise. This is the opportunity in 
the musical life at Point Loma. Do we realize 
how great it is, and how deep is its basis? 

It is useless. for the mind alone to try to 
formulate the musical life or the opportunities 
for soul-growth that are being unfolded at 
Point Loma. The terms of any “ method" 
known to musicians in the world will not ex- 
press the musical development that is here 
in progress among us. 

In the world there are “ specialties,’ and 
also musical cliques which are built on self- 
ishness and which ignore the higher. needs of 
the soul-life. They too often hold that man 
is made for music, instead of music being 


' made for man's higher uses. 


Music, as a profession in the world, stands 
pre-eminent as the one which breeds the 
greatest amount of jealousy among its fol- 
lowers. “ Professional jealousy” is a stock 
phrase for the differences which so commonly 
arise among musicians. Such a condition has 
never existed here, for it is the result of per- 
sonal ambition, and of course the earnest stu- 
dent of Theosophy soon puts that out of his 
account. Even though our personalities rub 
against each other today, no resentment is 
cherished and tomorrow the Work — the 
Cause — throws us together in a way which 
demands co-operation. The true comradeship 
does exist here although we may as yet fall 
short of realizing the possible glorious out- 
come of a perfect musical life. 

Beethoven has said: 


From my childhood, whenever my art could be 
serviceable to poor suffering humanity, I never re- 
quired anything beyond the heartfelt gratitude that 
it has always caused me. 


If the unselfish efforts of one musician like 
Beethoven could do so much to touch the 
hearts of men, how much more can be accom- 
plished by the efforts of a united body of 
musical workers, all purposes vibrating in 
unison, under the guidance of one Master 
Musician? Surely we can strike a new note 
in the world and affect a whole universe on 
those planes where the sensibilities are so keen, 
but as yet so unrecognized. Some of us know 
that there are many in the world who are 
awakening to this beneficent influence of mus- 
ic, and whose needs the harmony of our lives 


does reach, potent to satisfy and to answer. 

I feel that every musician here will bear me 
out when I assert that the greater possibilities 
of our musical life here are due to our efforts 
towards a thorough discipline of the whole 
nature. Before music itself can change, musi- 
cians must change, and here we have the wise 
guidance of One who leads us safely along 
middle lines in adjusting ourselves to life’s 
deeper harmonies. Let us trust that deeper 
tone that is even now audible in our musical 
life here. We are assured that this undertone 
can already be heard by’ those who, coming 
from the world, find here a new note. Has it 
occurred to you that in the rhythmical flow of 
perfectly regulated lives, the accentuation of 
all that is highest and truest in our natures 
recurs with a frequency that should hold us 
stedfast to the nobility of our calling? 

Of the music of Point Loma it is difficult 
to speak, for it is itself such a definite expres- 
sion. It here seems apropos to quote Schu- 
mann, who said that “ The best discourse on 
music is silence.” 

Although some effort has been made even 
in the darkest times to preserve music, yet 
never before has the daily life of the little 
ones been so permeated with music as in the 
Raja Yoga School. This effort, in which our 
beloved comrade, Mr. Neresheimer, was Point 
Loma’s pioneer, will ensure a musical inherit- 
ance for the race, were there none other. 

In this connexion it is most fitting to speak 
of this comrade who stepped into the place 
that was waiting to be filled and, under Kath- 
erine Tingley’s guidance, laid the foundation 
of the children’s marvelous musical work. It 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to say 
too much of the devotion, perseverance, and 
painstaking work of this comrade; a devotion 
which knows no change, and was ever watch- 
ful for guidance from our Leader, no matter 
what outer circumstances might be. To give 
an extract from a letter which I received from 
him last week in connexion with Point Loma 
musical matters: 


I am thinking of you and the comrades very fre- 
quently, and experience much longing to be with you 
as of old. However, my duties will confine me to 
this section of the country for yet awhile. Much 
to my regret there is no opportunity for music 
where I am at present, and I miss it very much. 
There is not even the least incentive, and perhaps 
not even time enough to practise music by myself. 
This, as you must acknowledge, is a great drawback 
and disadvantage to a life away from Point Loma. 
I know the sincere love for music of all the students 
at Point Loma, and the consequent devotion to the 
art, which makes a rare and choice atmosphere for 
the musician. I am constantly thinking of how to 
arrange my affairs so that I may return, the sooner 
the better. 

With kind regards to yourself and all the com- 
rades, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
E. A. Neresheimer. 


Surely if а comrade at a distance, deprived 
of the opportunity of life here for a time, can 
feel such devotion, what should be our atti- 
tude, since so great are our opportunities! 
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The Temperance Cause 
T must be said to the credit of women that 
they have fought the liquor evil valiantly 
and persistently. At last something cer- 
tainly has succeeded in arousing the public 
‚ conscience to an extent. It is a curious study 
to observe the sophistry that has been used 
to perpetuate this evil. No one thing, perhaps, 
has done so much harm that has come within 
the bounds of legislation. More insanity, 
crime, poverty, wretchedness, cruelty, utter 
misery and degradation has been due to this 
than to any other one thing. The man who 
indulges in this vice not only makes of himself 
one of the most disgusting, loathsome objects 
that can be imagined, but he changes his home 
into a hell and stamps a curse on all his off- 
spring. 

And yet there are otherwise well-meaning 
and respectable people who regard it lightly; 
who sometimes even smile at the sight of a 
poor victim, as if his vice were an amusing 
weakness. It is astonishing and would be un- 
believable, if alas! it were not too true. And 
everything has been made easy for these poor 
wrecks to go to perdition, saloons everywhere 
and everywhere enticements. 

Year by year thousands and thousands have 
been allowed to fall, disgracing the nation. 
And the respectable people, those who have 
had the power to check the evil, have stood 
by and said that nothing could be done. They 
have even legalized it. And the government 
has given its protection to those dealers who 
would pay it money. All this because it would 
not be right to restrict a person’s liberty to 
buy what he might please. It is right to for- 
bid a man to prune his trees on Sunday; it 
is also right to make a law against suicide 
(when it is done quickly), it is right — under 
the law —to hang a man, even, but as for 
interfering with his liberty to get drunk — 
that is quite another matter! 

However, there is a general awakening at 
last, though one would not have imagined that 
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The women of the world are not yet beginning to suspect their divine power to 


aid suffering humanity. 


the women who have worked for temperance 
and the home could have had such difficulty 
in getting a hearing. Only now, as there 
seems to be some real danger that the crime 
may be lessened, some people of unusually 
tender consciences have bethought themselves 
of the poor and of all those who will be 
thrown out of work in case the liquor traffic 
should cease!!! 

Why is it, that that which would be so evi- 
dent to the moral sense of an individual, of 
even a normal child, seems so to confuse the 
moral sense of the public? STUDENT 


Y slowly to make it your motive for fidelity 
that others may be faithful. Not for thou. 
sands of years have the opposing forces been so 
accentuated. Not one of уои can remain neutral 
The cry has gone out to each and each 
must choose. This Is your opportunity. 
— Katherine Tingley 


The Universal Insanity 

LMOST everyone would indignantly re- 
sent the accusation of insanity, and yet 
there is certainly one point in which 
every one at the present stage of evolution is 
insane. Everyone has an overweening idea 
of the importance of his own personality. 
Of course this statement will be denied at 
first sight. For is the world not full of those 
who suffer from lack of confidence, from over 
modesty; whose lives are one long sacrifice, 
whose thoughts seem only for others? Some, 
indeed, are nearer the sane point than others, 
and possibly a few have almost reached it, 
but for the most part the various forms of 
self-depreciation are but the other side of the 
same difficulty. The pendulum of self-con- 
sciousness has simply swung in the other direc- 
tion; it has not found the balancing-point. 
To find it would mean to be selfless, and such 
a one would be quite different from those we 

see about us everywhere and every day. 


They have been for ages asleep.— Katherine Tingley 


All the great Teachers have recognized this, 
and made it the pivotal point of their teach- 
ings. They have taught always the necessity 
of an equal regard for others. But so far 
from understanding the deep meaning in these 
words, most of the world has considered them 
chimerical, impractical, sentimental and im- 
possible of being lived up to, whereas, in 


reality, they are a part of the technique of 


evolution, so to speak, as necessary to the 
growth of the inner man as rain and sunshine 
are to the growth of a tree. А fuller exposi- 
tion of nature's laws has been given to the 
world within the last quarter century than 
ever before. To quote from The Secret Doc- 
tring in regard to the Wisdom-Religion — 
the synthesis of all religions: 

The central point from which all emerges, around 
and toward which all gravitates, and upon which 
is hung all its philosophy, is the One Homogeneous 
Divine Substance Principle, the One Radical Cause. 

. It is latent in every atom in the Universe, and 
is the Universe itself. (Italics mine.) 


n then is man and all men, and the inherent 
importance of one over all the rest does not 
exist, it is not a fact in nature, and therefore 
a belief in this is insanity. Some contain more 
of It than others, have greater responsibilities 
and serve larger ends, indeed, it is said that 
no two are at exactly the same stage of evo- 
lution. But all are Jt potentially. Yet in spite 
of these facts, there lurks in the heart of each 
a subtle idea which it is impossible to put into 
words of the importance of the personal /. 
As quick as a flash, and almost unconsciouslv, 
everything is referred to this J. In the case 
of those who are shy there is the thought, 
“I am criticised; J am inferior; J am not 
liked,” and so on. In the timid, every circum- 
stance calls forth the idea, “J am not equal 
to this, or J should fail if J tried that." Those 
who are vain or ambitious feel pain whenever 
they are superseded. 

The insanity is plain when the pendulum 
swings on the side of self-conceit. But the 
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over-modest, are they free? And those who 
are working for others — leave out of account 
the long list whose vanity only can be satis- 
fied by their being virtuous; of those who are 
working for sentiment; of those who are try- 
ing to earn the love of others—those that 
remain will no doubt be found to be tainted 
with the disease. Other events and circum- 
stances will quickly awaken the thought of 7 
as separate, and different, and more important 
than the other Г. And yet 
each one who labors under this 
delusion can look into the eyes 
of every other fellow-passenger 
he meets and know that he 
entertains the same delusion re- 
garding his own J. No matter 
how low down in the scale of 
evolution he may be, nor how 
high, a Master of Wisdom no 
doubt would be able to find in 
his nature some of the poison 
of self. 

Ah! to become impersonal! 
What does it mean? It is the 
task of the ages. And how can 
anything be seen aright, with a 
subtle untruth running through 
every cell, through every ether- 
eal essence, woven in as a part 
of every thought, however great- 
and true it may be in other re- 
spects? No wonder that Jesus 
said that to love one another 
was the whole law and the 
gospel. STUDENT 


The Women of Egypt 

MALL relationship do the 

Egyptian women represent- 

ed in the illustration on this 
page suggest with the glorious 
women of Egypt when that land 
was in the light: Mertiteps, the 
wife of Seneferu; Queen Men- 
kara, better known as Nitocris; 
Queen Aah-hotep the mother of 
Aahmes; Queen Hatshepsitu ; 
that wonderful triad of Queens 
who worked together so har- 
moniously for the welfare of 
their people, Mutemva, mother 
of Amenhotep III, Tiy, his wife 
and mother of their son Khen- 
uaten, and the latter’s gifted, 
good ‘and beautiful wife, Nef- 
ert-i-Tain. 

Then there was БЕ Queen 
Batria, the wife of Rameses 
ИТ, of whom history might very 
reasonably say a good deal 
more, and 'scores of noble Priestesses in the 
ancient Temples, whose names are not known 
to us but whose influence, as exponents of the 
ancient Mystery-religion, must have been far- 
reaching, well-nigh. incalculable. 

Nothing that hints of the moral and intel- 
lectual sublimity of Egypt’s pure types of 
Priestesses and Queens can be seen in the 
faces of the modern Egyptian women of the 
Fellah class, for they are not themselves de- 
scended from the pure stock of old Egypt but 
are of another race. 
H. P. Blavatsky, the first of modern writers 
to give the key to a right interpretation of 
Egyptian history and the researches of modern 


This was pointed out by . 


archaeologists among the ruins of old Nile. 

An account of the discovery by an American 
archaeologist of the tomb of Queen Tiy has 
already been given space in these pages. То 
those who look at history in that larger view 
which sees progress to be ever cyclic, every 
archaeological discovery by Americans holds a 
special and even sacred interest. Who the old 
Egyptians really were, what constitutes their 
relationship, or rather, non-relationship with 
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And yet there are records which show 
Egyptian priests — Initiates — journeying іп a 
North-Westerly direction, by land, via what 
became later the Straits of Gibrattar; turning 
North and traveling through the future Phoe- 
nician settlements of Southern Gaul; then still 
further north, until, reaching Carnac (Morbi- 
han) they turned to the West again and ar- 
tived, still traveling by land, on the North- 
Western promontory of the New Continent 
(or on what are now the British Isles which 
were not yet detached from the main conti- 
nent in those days ). 

What was the object of their long journey ? 
And how far back must we place the date of 
such visits? — Helena Petrovna Blavatsky 
(in The Secret Doctrine, vol. il, р. 750) 
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the race at present occupying Egypt, and who 
and what the ancient Egyptians are today, are 
subjects treated at various times by the Three 
Leaders of the Theosophical Movement, and 
the conclusions stated in their various writ- 
ings are well known to all Students. 

Twice, during her journeys around the 
world has Katherine Tingley stood within the 
shadow of the Great Pyramid, even within its 
innermost recesses, twice has she walked the 

ruined halls of Karnak, of 

Luxor and of Thebes. She has 
. visited Philae, sacred to Hat- 

hor, now in ruins, seemingly 
deserted by all save — mark 
this, students of symbology — 
tiny clusters of bees. Twice 
in the mystic atmosphere of 
that sacred past which hangs 
over modern Egypt as hangs 
the night-mist at sunrise. over 
a mountain lake, has she pro- 
phesied that Egypt’s ancient 
glory would return, that the an- 
cient fires would again be light- 
ed, and that the Queens and 
Priestesses, the mighty Kings 
and Initiate-Teachers, the 
dominant people of that past 
and vanished age, would come 
again. When? Those who 
know the mysteries of the Law 
and the Cycles of Time alone 
can tell. STUDENT 


From a Woman’s Expense 
Account of the Year 1851 
WOMAN writer in the 
Brooklyn Eagle has the 
following to say regard- 
ing a memorandum book, dated 
1851, which has just come to 
light in a New England village 
and which contains some items 
that can scarcely fail to inter- 
est the woman of today. Н.Н. 


The woman who kept this ac- 
count book paid, to be sure, $3.25 
to go from Westfield, Mass., to 
New York, and $3 more to go 
from New York to Philadelphia, 
but she paid only twenty-eight cents 
a dozen for her washing — beauti- 
fuly ironed and brought to her 
door — and $10 a month for her 
board, and says that it was good, 
too. 

- She had her daguerreotype taken, 
a single picture, and paid $1.50 for 
it She bought a pair of shoes for 
$1.25, and had a dress cut for 3714 
cents. The accounts bristle with 

half and quarter cents. Things cost sometimes a 
“fip,” sometimes a “levy.” The former was 6% 

cents, the latter 1214 cents. 

She bought a pair of rubbers for 87% cents, and 
wrote them down as "gums." For her pew rent at 
church she paid 6634 cents a quarter. Her gowns 
were made of " debage," “ delaine," and “ mull,” and 
she paid $1.75 for the fitting and making of one. 
She wore congress gaiters, and paid the exorbitant 
price of $2.25 for a pair. She bought a copy of 
Agnes; the Key to Her Coffin, a book which many 
of us remember to have seen lying on parlor tables 
even in the 70s. It was considered a wonderful 
work in its time, and most comforting to those in 
affliction. For teaching school eleven weeks this 
woman received $82. She has a tooth drawn and 
pays 25 cents ... this before the days of anaesthetics. 
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A German Bard and Hero 
HEN Friedrich Schiller, the most 
beloved German poet, was young, 
poor, and in exile, he lived in 

the room shown in our illustration. We 
could wish that the picture were a 
better one, for it was not happily taken, 
but despite its imperfections we present 
it because of the bright memories which 
cling to it, memories which make the 
room one of the hallowed spots in Ger- 
many. 

Friedrich Schiller was a great na- 
tional hero, although he never wielded 
a sword. With his pen he became the 
champion of his oppressed countrymen, 
and suffered in their cause. The very 
mention of his name brings the glow of 
enthusiasm to the hearts of all Ger- 
mans. It has the same magic as the name of 
the great imperial champion of the people, 
Friedrich Barbarossa. Both these great Fried- 
richs were cradled among the beautiful ver- 
dant hills of Swabia, and both were imbued 
with that superb courage that gave to the Swa- 
bian people of old the privilege of bearing the 
banner of the Empire in the van of the imper- 
ialarmy. Both these Swabian heroes, with the 
Celtic name of Friedrich, were men of genius 

: and men of heart. They loved mankind great- 
ly; they felt the sorrows of others more 
keenly than their own; and they devoted their 
splendid powers to the cause of freedom. 

Schiller was born in 1759, at a most critical 
period in the history of Germany. The great 
German Empire welded together by the power 
and genius of Barbarossa from the remains 
of the mighty empire of Charlemagne had 
disintegrated, and a loose federation of petty 
princedoms and dukedoms, without a central 
governing power, was all that was left to bear 
the once proud name of Germany. Аз a result 
of the disruption, and the jealousy which ex- 
isted among the different states, foreign pow- 
ers from time to time seized portions of 
German territory and there was no organized 
force to resist them. Germans fell more and 
more under foreign influence. They aped the 
follies and frivolities of foreign countries. 
They were ashamed of the simplicity and 
‘morality which had been their inheritance 
from prehistoric times; and, deepest disgrace, 
they were ashamed to speak the noble German 
‘language. The courtly French was spoken. by 
all educated people and in the universities 
‘the lectures were delivered in Latin. In con- 
-sequence, the fires of patriotism burned low, 
for there is a deep inner tie between love of 
‘fatherland and the speaking of the mother 
tongue. Because there was no great central 
power to which the people might appeal it 
was possible for each petty prince or duke to 
become a despot in his own country and 
oppress the people. 

All these sad conditions which existed in 
the fatherland, and above all the oppressed 
condition of the people, made a deep impres- 
sion upon the youthful heart of Schiller. 


ROOM IN LEIPZIG IN WHICH SCHILLER WROTE HIS 
“HYMN TO JOY” IN 1785 


RIDDLE 
(The Rainbow) 
Johann Christoph Friedrich Schiller 


Fr" pearls her lofty bridge she weaves, 
A gray sea arching proudly over; 

A moment’s toil the work achieves, 

And on the height behold her hover! 
Beneath that arch securely go 

The tallest barks that ride the seas; 
No burthen e’er the bridge may know, 

And as thou seek’st to near—it flees! 
First with the floods it came, to fade 

As rolled the waters from the land; 
Say where that wondrous arch is made, 

And whose the artist’s plastic hand? 


Indeed, he too, had been a victim of the gen- 
eral tyranny. He, with other of the brightest 
boys of Wiirtemberg, was forced to leave the 
school he was attending and to enter a military 
academy founded by the Duke of Wirtemberg. 
This academy was almost a military prison 
where the boys were shut off from all whole- 
some knowledge of men and were subject to 
the will of the reigning duke. When Schiller 
was seventeen years old, the American colonies 
declared their independence. It was done 
across three thousand miles of ocean, but the 
effects of the potent deed were felt all over 
Europe. The new spirit of freedom that was 
awakened, like a good fairy in disguise, en- 
tered the gray walls of the military school and 
touched the hearts of the young students there. 
They became aware of the value of their 
lives, and at once the sympathetic, loving 
heart of Schiller began to stir with a larger 
indignation at the injustice under which not 
only he and his cemrades but his country and 
all mankind suffered. This generous, ardent, 
manly indignation took dramatic form, for 
this was the bent of Schiller’s genius, and the 
last two years that he was at school, he secret- 
ly wrote his first tragedy, The Robbers. In 
this drama, the robber chief Karl Mohr and 
his companion robber-knights, appear not as 
robbers, but as a band of free, independent 
spirits who, because they were outlaws, could 
champion the cause of those oppressed by the 


law and redress their wrongs. It was 
the hero-spirit in Schiller himself and 
in his young companions that found ex- 
pression in this play. 

The Robbers was first presented two 
years after Schiller left. school. The 
hero-spirit that had burned in his heart 
as a schoolboy aroused the sleeping 
hero-spirit in all those who witnessed it. 
The tragedy won instant success, for it 
spoke straight to the hearts of people. 
It was not long, however, before the 
play was reported to the duke as “ dan- 
gerous,” and Schiller was obliged to 
fly in secret from Würtemberg or give 
up writing plays. 

During his exile Schiller began the 
study of history, which gave him the 
insight into human nature denied him 
by his training. And it was through histor- 
ical dramas that he voiced the noble sentiments 
of liberty, justice, and patriotism that burned 
in his heart. He spoke straight to the hearts 
of his countrymen at a time when they needed 
such a voice, and aroused them to a sense 
of duty and self-respect. His own simplicity, 
morality, and truth were as eloquent as his 
poetry. In the hearts of the youth of Ger- 
many he sowed the seeds of a nobler manhood 
and womanhood; and in the hearts of the 
young he is enshrined for all time as great 
bard and great patriot of the German Father- 
land. UNCLE OswaLD 


Brotherhood in Intercollegiate Athletics 
A N encouraging sign of the dawn of a new 

era is to be found in the stand taken by 

the captain of this year’s Harvard crew. 
This captain stated openly, in the face of ridi- 
cule from some of his fellow-students, that the 
aim of his season’s work was not to win in 
the race with Yale, not to merit popular ap- 
proval, but to develop a body of men working 
in true unity, and to offer an example to minor 
crews of physical exercise with a high ideal 
in view. 

As a result the training of the season was 
without petty bickerings about mine and thine, 
without sense of drudgery, without internal 
dissension. The adjustment of swing between 
oar and oar, necessary for the harmonious co- 
operation of the oarsmen, was attained to rare 
perfection. The subsequent races with other 
crews gave ample proof of the added dignity, 
freedom, and power contributed by this one 
crew to the atmosphere of the American avo- 
cation, college athletics. STUDENT 


THERE's no virgin fort but self-respect.— 
Lowell 


A BISHOP once said to Louis XI. of France, 
" Make an iron cage for those who do not 
think as we do — an iron cage in which the 
captive сап neither lie down nor stand upright." 
Not long after this the bishop himself offended 
the king, and for fourteen years he was con- 
fined in that same cage —Sclectced 
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THINGS USED AND REGARDED AS SACRED BY THE AMERICAN INDIANS 


A Monument to a Heroic Dog - 
ESY in the morning on May 15th last, 

the neighbors of a family in Grand View, 

New Jersey, were awakened by the bark- 
ing of a dog. The bark was so shrill and was 
continued so long that they went to the win- 
dows to see what was the matter. There was 
a little dog evidently trying to make someone 
hear. One of the neighbors went out and 
soon saw why the dog was giving the alarm. 
A house near by was on fire, and the people 
in it were sound asleep! Other neighbors 
came running up and they all shouted and 
knocked on doors and windows but could 
wake no one, Something more had to be 
done, that was certain, but no one felt like 
entering the burning house. 

Suddenly the little dog who had been run- 
ning about, frantic. with grief, jumped right 
through one of the front windows. In a mo- 
ment or two out came a man with his feet 
severely burned, and the dog with him. But 
there were others to save and the dog went 
back and roused the man's wife, who got out 
safely. 

The heroic dog then dashed through another 
window where the fire was blazing. When he 
came out, all singed, he had the family cat 
with him almost dead with the smoke. 

Once more the little hero plunged into the 
fire. The crowd tried to hold him back but 
he was too quick for them. What he went to 
save is not known, for he never came out! 
The house was burned to the ground and the 
brave little animal with it. The neighbors 
tenderly searched the ruins for what was left 
of his body and buried it down beside the 
Hudson River in the grounds of the chapel, 
heaping the grave with flowers. Then they 
arranged to mark the grave with a monument 
on which the story of the dog's bravery is to 
be written. 

Honor and praise to this heroic little dog! 
The story of his bravery and self-sacrifice, 
his loving faithfulness to his friends should 
make every heart more tender towards ani- 
mals. 

He alone among all who had gathered 
at the fire after he had given the alarm, was 
ready and able to do the thing that was to 
save the lives of those he loved. And he was 
called "just a common little dog.” С. M. T. 


-him of the beautiful works of Nature. 


From “HIAWATHA” 
H. W. Longfellow 

T the door on summer evenings 

Sat the little Hiawatha; 
Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder; 
**Minne-wawa"' said the pine-trees, 
‘*Mudway-aushka!’’ said the water. 
Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes, 
And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the songs Nokomis taught him; 
** Vah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 
Ere upon my bed I lay me, 
Ere in sleep I close my eyelids.” 


Among the Redskins 
N the picture you see the tepee, the canoe, 
the water-jar, the bow and arrow, the 
calumet or pipe, the cradle-board, the 
war-bonnet, and the wampum used by the 
American Indians. 'ТҺе sun and moon and 
stars, the lightning, clouds, and rain, the eagle, 
and the dome of the sky are just as much a 
part of their daily life as their homes and 
weapons; for the redskins revere Nature and 
turn their thoughts toward the sky very often 
with love and trust. 

These Indians, in their natural state, live 
in tepees, or tents, made of the hide of the 
buffalo, or in hogans, which are huts made of 
earth on a framework of poles. "The tepee 
is often ornamented with symbols. You may 
see painted on it the eagle, the rainbow, the 
moon, or the stars. Every part of the home 
has a special meaning to the Indian; the 
very poles represent something that reminds 
The 
place of honor for guests is opposite the door, 
It is round the hearth in the evenings that the 
Indian children hear stories of great hunters 
and warriorg and learn the secrets of war and 
of the chase. 

Perhaps you have read how Hiawatha made 
his canoe; taking the bark of the birch tree, 
the boughs of the cedar-tree to make the 
frame for it, the roots of the larch-tree to 


fasten the ends together, the gum of the fir- 
tree to fasten down the seams; and then with 
the love of beauty that is in every Indian lad 
gathering the quills of the hedgehog, staining 
them red, blue, and yellow, and adorning his 
canoe with a necklace. 

The cradle-board to which the Indian baby 
is strapped is very carefully prepared. There 
is a ceremony when the wood for it is cut 
from the tree, and then it is decorated with 
symbols. 'The very best cover is believed to 
be the skin of the speckled wildcat because it 
looks like the sky sprinkled with stars; and 
the hoop often seen at the top of tlie board 
is to represent the arch of the sky. The 
baby is strapped to the board with strips of 
otter skin, supposed to have a certain virtue. 

In early times certain bows made of box- 
wood were looked upon as especially sacred 
by some tribes who believed them to be a gift 
of the Great Spirit, sent to help the people to 
defend themselves. They were always guard- 
ed by young warriors chosen for the purpose, 
and they were never handled by anyone else. 
They were never left upon the ground, but 
always hung carefully on a tree. The Indians 
used to tip their arrows with flint with which 
they also made fire and they compared these 
arrows to the lightning in the sky. 

.The eagle is the bird most revered by the 
redskins. You can see how they love the sky 
by the way they picture it in so many places 
and it is easy to see also that the eagle who 
soars so high and seems to touch the sky, is 
sacred to them. The eagle's feathers are the 
reward of brave acts. Every one in the head- 
dress of an Indian is a record of a courageous 
act. 

No people love song more than the Indians. 
They have songs for work, songs for games, 
songs for making the corn grow, songs for 
healing, and other religious chants. They be- 
lieve that singing will keep away evil. They 
are very careful to sing every word as they 
believe the song's power to do good is lost 
if they forget any part of it. 

We can learn much from the Indians. Per- 
haps if we do learn more about simplicity 
of life and reverence, wé shall understand 
Indians and many other races better, and help 
them to learn that a wonderfu! new age of 
Brotherhood is at hand. W. M. M. 
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licut on тне Рлтн (M. C.), with Comments, and a short chapter on Karma. Author- 
itative rules for treading the path of a higher life. Point Loma Edition, pocket 
size edition of this classic, leather - E - E - - - 95 
Embossed paper - - . - - - : E . - 25 
Mysrerizs OF THE Heart DocTRINE, THE. Prepared by Katherine Tingley and her 
pupils, Square 8vo, cloth - - - - - - - - 200 
ег - - + + - - - LI + - . a 
A Genres o» 8 PAMPERLETS, comprising the Different Articles in above, paper, each .25 
NieuTMARE TALES (Н. P. Blavatsky). Illustrated by R. Machell. А collection of Ње 
weirdest tales ever written down. Cloth - - - - - - @ 
арег М - : t - - : . - - LEES 
"SrzcaxT Бостатик, Tue. The Synthesis of Science, Religion, and Philosophy, by 
. P. Blavatsky. Point Loma Edition; with Index. wo vols, royal 8vo, 
about 1500 es; cloth. Postage prepaid - . . . - - 10.00 
To be reprinted from the original edition of 1888, as issued by Н. P. Blavatsky 
Some o» THE Errors оғ CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. Criticism by H.P.Blavatsky and W-O.Judge «15 
Уогск or THE SILENCE, Тнк. (For the daily use of disciples.) Translated and 
annotated by Н. P. Blavatsky. Pocket size, leather - - ж . .75 
Үосл APHORISMS (translated by №. О. Judge), pocket size, leather - - - 75 
GREEK SYMPOSIA, ав performed by students of the Isis League of Music and 
Drama, under direction of Katherine Tingley. (Fully protected by coypyright.) 
1 Tur Wispom or HYPATIA - - - - - d Е -  .15 
2 A Promist - . - - - - - - - - - 1S 
NEW CENTURY SERIES. Tue Pitu Амр Marrow or Some SACRED WRITINGS, 
Ten Pamphlets, issued serially; Scripts, each - - . : . - .25 
Subscription - - - - - - - - - + 1.50 
Already published: А 
Script 1 — Contents: The Relation of Universal Brotherhood to Christianity — 
No Man can Serve Two Masters — In this Place is a Greater Thi 
Script 2 — Contenis: А Vision of Judgment — The Great Victory — Co-Heirs with 
Christ — The “ Woes” of the Prophets — Fragment: from Bhagavad Gita — 
Jesus the Man AE P? 
Script 3 — Contents: Lesson of Israel’s History — Man's Divinity and Perfecti- 
bility — The Man Born Blind — The Куста Covenant — Burden of the Lord 
Script 4-— Contents: Reincarnation in the Bible — The Money-Changers in the 
Temple — The Mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven — The Heart Doctrine — 
The Temple of EN А 
Script 5 — Contents: Egypt and Prehistoric America — Theoretical and Practical 
Theosophy — Death, One of the Crowning Victories of Human Life — Reliance 
on the Law — Led by the Spirit of God : 
Script 6 — Contents: Education Through Illusion to Truth — Astronomy in the 
Light of Ancient Wisdom — Occultism and Magic — Resurrection 
Script 7 — Contents: Theosophy and Islam, a word concerning Sufism — 
Archaeology in the Light of Theosophy — Man, a Spiritual Builder 
Script 8 — Contents: The Sun of Righteousness — Cant about the Classics 
Script 9 — Contents: Traces of the Wisdom-Religion in Zoroastrianism, Mithra- 
ism, and their modern representative, Parseeism 
OCCULTISM, STUDIES IN (н. P. Blavatsky). Pocket size, 6 vols., cl, per set 1.50 
Vor. 1 Practical Occultism. Occultism vs. the Occult Arts. The Blessing of Publicity .35 
Мо 2 Hypnotism. Black Magic in Science. Signs of the Times - - -  .35 
Vor. 3 Psychic and Noetic Action . - - » А Е - 135 
Vor. 4 Kosmic Mind. Dual Aspect of Wisdom . . . A - .35 
Vor. 5 Esoteric Character of the Gospels - - - . : s 0238 
Vor. 6 Astral Bodies; Constitution of the Inner Man - - - -  ,.85 
THEOSOPHICAL MANUALS, Elementary Handbooks for Students. 
l6mo, price, each, paper, 25e; cloth, - - - - .35 
No. 1 ELEMENTARY THEOSOPHY No. 13 Тнк Frame AND THE CLAY 
No. 2 Tue Seven PmaiNcCiPLES oF Man No. 14 Ox Gop anp Prayer 
No. 3 Karma No. 15 THrosoeHv: THE MOTHER oF 
No. 4 REINCARNATION RELIGIONS 
No. 5 МАМ arter DEATH No. 16 From Crypt to Pronaos; an Essay 
No. 6 KAMALOKA AND DEVACHAN on the Rise and Fall of Dogma 
No. 8 Tue ЮоствімЕ or CYCLES No. 17. Елвтн: Its Parentage, its Rounds 
No. A расата GHOSTOLOGY AND THE and its Races 
STRAL PLANE No. 18 Sons or THE FIREMIST: 
No. 10 Tre Astra LIGHT of Man лык 
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THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE 
No. 12 Тик ANGEL AND THE DEMON 
(2 vols., 35€ each) No. 
ТНВ PATH SERIES. Specially adapted for inquirers in Theosopby. 
Already published: 
No. 1 THe PURPOSE OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
No. 2 Tnuxosoeuv Gengratty Staten (W. О. Judge) - - - - 
Reprinted from Offical Report, World's Parliament of Religions, Chicago, 1893 


In Preparation. 


7 TEACHERS AND THEIR DisciPLES 


.05 
.05 
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MISCELLANEOUS, Souvenir Posran Carns ОР LoMALAND. Two for 5c. 
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LowALAND. An Album of Views and Quotations; 103x13% in. stage 6€ extra) 
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The Prodigal— The Bard — The Light of the Coming Day —'Twixt Priest 

and Profligate — The Hour of Despair — The Dweller on the Threshold. 

Size of photographs, 8x 6 in., approximate. Price, unmounted, 50c; mounted 
Parn MaGaziNE, TRE — Vol. ix (94-95), Vol. x (9576), each - - - 
Paru MacazixE, TuE— Index to Vols. : to viii; cloth - - . * 
PATH MacaziNE, THE— Back numbers; each - * 


SzAncHLIGHT, No. 6 — Full Report of Great Debate on Theosopby and Christianity 
held at Fisher Opera House, San Diego, Cal, September and October, 1901. 
72 pages. Special number issued to the public . . . - - 

Searcuucrt, No. - - - - - - - - 

решеныонт, Vol п, Nos 1 - - - - - - - - 
NIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD MAGAZINE 

UniversaL BROTHERHOOD PATE, Back numbers, each - b 5 : 
Vols. хі (1898-'99), xiv (’99-1900), xv (1900-01), хуг (1901-02), each - 


LOTUS GROUP LITERATURE 
Introduced under the direction Кален; Tingley 
1 Тнк LirrTLE Burrpers, and their Voyage to gi (R. N.) - 


2 Tux CoMiNG or THE Kinc (Machell); cloth, gilt edges - - Р я 
Lotus Sowc Boox. Fifty original songs with на АА music; boards . . 
Lotus Sonc —“ The Sun Temple," with music - - - - - - 

FRENCH 
TuHfosoPHiIE ELÉMENTAIRE - - - - - - - - - 
Les Mystères рк LA DocTRIXE pu Catur (17° Section) - . - - 
SPANISH 


Ecos рю, Oriente (W. Q. 
EPÍTOME DE LAS ENSERANZAS 


judge) - - - - . 
36 W. Q. ‚4 i 
La Txosoría EXPLICADA - Б n ‹ 2 Judge) S páginas 


La Txosoria y sus FALSIFICACIONES. Para uso de investigadores 

30 copies $1.00; 100 copies $3.00 
La Viva gx Ро:нт Loma (Notas por Katherine Tingley) - - - - 
Luz Ен xL Senpgro (M. C); con Comentarios; paper - - - - 


КЕЗЕЙА v Perspectiva DEL MoviMIENTO Tros4rico (in preparation) - . 
Order above from tbe Theosophical Publishing Company, Point Loma, California. 


writing direct to 


The following in other languages may be procured b 
k list and prices. 


the respective Foreign Agencies (see first column) for 
GERMAN 


AX IHREN FxÜcHTEN SOLLT Іна siz ERKENNEN — WER IST EIN THEOSOPH? — Was 
THEOSOPHIE ÜBER MANCHE PUNKTE LEHRT UND WAS SIE WEDER LEHRT NOCH BILLIOT 

Das Lesen zu Point Loma (Katherine Tingley). Schóne Illustrationen. (Recommended) 

Dix Buacavap СЇтА (nach der engliscben Ausgabe von William Q. Judge). 

Dig WISSENSCHAFT DES LEBENS UND DIE KUNST ZU LEBEN 

EcHos AUS DEM Orient (von William Q. Judge) 

STUDIEN Oper рік Внлслулр СітА (William Q. Judge). 

THEOSOPHIE ERKLÄRT 

RÜCKBLICK UND AUSBLICK AUP DfIN THYOSOPHISCHE BEWEGUNG - 

WAHRHEIT IST MÄCHTIG UND MUSS OBSIEGEN! 

POSTKARTEN МІТ ANSICHTEN VON Point Loma 


DUTCH 
Dig Bnacavap Giri: Het Boek van Yoga; with Glossary. 
De Оскллн рек THeosornie (door William Q. Judge) 
Dx Mysrgrizn per Оорнкір (door С. de Purucker) 
(Vertaling uit New Century Path, overdruk van de Nieuwe Eeuw, No. 12) 
De Rippers VAN KEIZER AÁRTHUR — Een Verhaal voor Kinderen, door Ceinnyd Morus. 
Озге OPSTELLEN over THEOsOPHIE. In verband met Vraagstukken van den Dag. 
Her Leven TE Рот Loma, Enkele Aanteekeningen door Katherine Tingley 
Н. P. Buavarsxy EX WILLIAM О. Juper, De Stichters en Leiders der Theosophische 
Beweging (Leerling). pp. 42. А 
KATHERINE Tincixy, DE Autocraat (De Geheimen van de Leer van het Hart) 
Ілснт op нкт Pap (door M. C.) Bound in morocco or paper. 
Pit км MERG, uit sommige Heilige Geschriften, 1* Serie 
Inhoud: Theosophie en Christendom, '' Niemand kan twee heeren dienen." Iets 
Meerders dan de Tempel. Een Gezicht des Oordeels. De Mensch Jezus 
Pit км MERG VAN DE EINDIGENDE EX KOMENDE Eeuw, en de daarmede in betrekking 
staande positie van Vrijmetselarij en Jesuitisme, door Rameses 
Theosophical Manuals, вета No. 1 
о. . 


Bound in morocco or paper 


No. 1. IN DEN Voornor “Ними,” xx “Ни,” 

No. 2. EEN HEILIG LEERSTUK No. 7. LEERAREN EN HUN LEERLINORN 

No. 3. VERLOREN KENNIS WEÊRCGEVONDEN No. 8. Een UniverseeLE Wet 

No. 4. Erw SLEUTEL тот MopERnNE Raan- No. 9. DwAALWEGEN (HYPNOTISME, 
SELEN CLAIRVOYANCE, SPIRITISME) 

No. 5. Her Mysrterig van peN Doop No. 10. Deg Zixzt DER WERELD 

SWEDISH 
Den HrxLica Läran, 2 band (Н. Р. Blavats 


ky) 
NYCKEL TILL Trosorien (H. P. Blavatsky). Under utarbetning. 
ASTRAL BERUSNING, DEVAKAN, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 
Brev, som HJALPT MIG (William Q. Judge) t 
Den CvxriskA Lacen, M. M. (William Ó. Judge) 
Dorna ViXKAR І pen Hemuica Läran, M. M. (William Q. Тайке) 
DópssTRAPFET 1 Trosorisk BELYSNING, M. M. (William OQ. Judge) 
REINKARNATIONSLARAN I BIBELN, Ом KARMA, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 
Sruprer över Bracavap Gira (William О. Judge) 
Terosoriens Оскан (William Q. Judge 
VETENSKAPEN OCH TEOSOFIEN, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 
ÖVNING 1 KONCENTRATION (William ‚ Judge 
HrMxLIGHETERNA І НуАзТАТЗ Lära (Katherine Tingley och hennes lārjungar) 
EN IxTERVjU MED KATHERINE TiNGLEY (Greusel) 
КлтнЕвіМЕ TiNGLEY, af M. F. N. (levnadstecknin 
ExisTENSLINJER OCH U'TvECKLINGSNORMER (Oscar 


) 
Yjungstrm) 
Кли ETT T. S. SAKNA MORALLAG? (Protestméte) 


Teosor: осн KmisTENDOM, Genmale till Prof. Pfannenstill (Dr. С. Zander och Е. Kellberg) 


Asiens Ljus (Edwin Arnold) Riya Yoca, Ox SJÄLENS UtvECELING 
Bracavap Giri, Héngivandets bok 
Dew TrosorisxA INSTITUTIONEN (Baker) 
FRIMURER! осн JESUITVALDE (Rameses) 
Lyus på МАСЕН 

LorusBLAD, for barn А 
LorussáwcBok, ord och musik 


THosoriens INNEBÖRD 
TvsrNADENS Rost 
У:вімсзӧ (Karling) 


PERIODICALS 
INTERNATIONAL THEOSOPHICAL CHRONICLE, Illustrated. Yearly 


subscription, postpaid 


Issued monthly. Send subscriptions either to the Publishers, The Theosophical 


Book Co., 18 Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn Circus, London, E. C.; or to The 
Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 

ТНБОЅОРНІА. Yearly subscription : : Я А : i 
Issued monthly. Illustrated. Published by Dr. С. Zander. Send all remittances 


to Universella Broderskapets Forlag, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm 1, Sweden; 


or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 
UNIVERSALE BRUDERSCHAFT,. Illustrated. Yearly subscription, postpaid 


Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to J. Th. Heller, ob. Turnstrasse, 3, Nürnberg, 
or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 


rmany; 
LOTUS;KNOPPEN. Yearly subscription, postpaid - i 2 + " 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to А. Goud, Peperstraat, ingang Papengang 
No. 14, Groningen, Holland; or to the Theosophical Publishing ., Point Loma 


SKILLNADEN MELLAN ТЕОЗОРІ ОСН SPIRITISM 
STJÄRNAN, Saco- осн PoEMSAMLING, för barn 


1.00 


1.50 


1.50 


.7$ 


Neither the Editors of the above publications, nor the officers of the Unrvensat, BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, or of any of its departments, receive salaries or other remuneration, 
Ail profits arising from the business of the Theosophical Publishing Co. are devoted to Human- 


itarian work. All who assist in this work are directly helping that cause. 


ТНЕ 


MYSTERIES 
OF THE 


HEART 
DOCTRINE 


Prepared by 
KATHERINE TINGLEY 
AND HER PUPILS 


The Theosophical 
book of the 


Twentieth century 


Tells the story and the history of the 
Theosophical Movement. 

The prices are $2 in cloth and $1.25 in 
paper, which barely cover the cost, for it is 
printed and bound, not gaudily, but with 
such carefulness and thoroughness of art 
and craft as to make it unique among 
modern edition books. 

Order now from 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
POINT LOMA, CAL. 


Isis Conservatory of Music 


OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 
Personal applications and inquiries received every Saturday 
by the Secretary at SAN DIEGO BRANCH 
ISIS HALL, 1120 FIFTH STREET 
between the hours of 9 a. м. and 4 р. м. Full particu. 
lars will be sent by mail upon application to 
J. Н. FUSSELL, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Isis Conservatory ef Music, 
Point Loma, California 


SOME OF THE ERRORS OF CHRISTIAN | 


SCIENCE 
CRITICISM 


by Н. P. Blavatsky and William Q. Judge 
CONTENTS: 
* The Empty Vessel Makes the Greatest Sound” 
A Note of Warning 
— by Н. P. Blavatsky 
Of ‘‘ Metaphysical Healing '' 
Affirmations and Denials 
The Care of Diseases 
Replanting Diseases for Future Use 
—by William Q. Judge 
А MOST VALUABLE PAMPHLET. Outside of Theoso 
there is given no adequate explanation of the nealing 
that ia at times accomplished, nor of its rationale 
nor of the ultimate price that must be paid and the 
dangers connected with such practices. 
This pamphlet is invaluable to all students. 
Price - 15 сепїз 
THBOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Point Loma, Cal. 
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THE RAJA YOGA MESSENGER 


N illustrated Monthly for Young Folk, edited by a staff of members 
of the Senior Class of Boys and Girls of the Raja Yoga School 


THIS PERIODICAL IS A BEAUTIFUL GIFT! 
Send a Year’s Subscription to Your Young Friends 


Address Business Editor: —Master ALBERT G. SPALDING 
Point Loma Homestgap, Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 50c : : : SINGLE COPY 5с 


dax LOMALAND 


AN ALBUM OF VIEWS AND QUOTATIONS 


VIEWS of the International Headquarters of the UniversaL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SocigTv; Raja Yoga Academy, Aryan Temple, Students’ 
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QUOTATIONS from the writings ot the Three Theosophical Leaders, 
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A WORK OF ART— One of the most beautiful and artistic pro- 
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Christianity and Ancient Cults 


DEBATE between champions of Chris- 
tianity and scholars who disparage it 
by connecting it with ancient religions 

which they also disparage is not an uncommon 
spectacle. An instance is afforded by a review 
in the London Spectator of a book on the 
myths of Osiris, Attis, and Adonis. The writ- 
er of the book takes a very low view of these 
ancient cults; and by tracing the connexion 
of Christianity with them, throws cold water 
on the latter. The reviewer makes a weak de- 
fense; his weakness is that he admits the 
major part of his opponent's case — that the 
ancient cults were corrupt and superstitious, 
and that Christianity has derived much from 
them. His only resource, therefore, is to 
show in Christianity such a difference and su- 
periority as to warrant one in putting it in a 
separate class. i 

The view taken by Theosophists is that the 
ancient cults were ло! foolish and sensual su- 
perstitions. It is of course admitted that, in 
later classical times, there was great degener- 
acy and that the cults took on various corrupt, 
superstitious, and sensual aspects. But it is 
maintained that in their origin, they were pure 
and sublime allegories. In their symbology we 
trace the language in which the ancient Mys- 
teries were couched, and in them we recognize 
various presentations of that ancient and uni- 
versal Divine Knowledge, which was after- 
wards so. profaned by the selfish and sensual 
world that its real keys were withdrawn from 
public knowledge. 

Says the author referred to, in an earlier 
work of his on similar subjects: 


It is a melancholy and in some respects thankless 
task to strike at the foundations of beliefs in which, 
as in a strong tower, the hopes and aspirations of 
humanity through long ages have sought a refuge 
from the strain and stress of life. 


And says the reviewer: 


Throughout that work he continually connects 
points of Christian ritual or doctrine with a number 
of non-Christian practices and beliefs, apparently in 
order to indicate the purely human origin of both. 
Апа the same purpose appears equally in the pre- 
sent volume. He dwells with emphasis on the co- 
incidence of the date of Christmas with that of the 
nativity of Mithra, and on the fact that it was 
chosen by the "Christian Church" in order to 
" transfer the devotion of the heathen from the Sun 
to him who was called the Sun of Righteousness." 
He brings March 25th, the traditional date of the 
Passion, into connexion with the “ official celebration 
at Rome of the death and resurrection of Attis" on 
that and the preceding day. The feast of All Souls 
is “nothing but an old pagan festival of the dead." 
'The death and rising again of gods are often re- 
ferred to, while Osiris "gives his body," or "his 


broken body,” to feed the people, and “dies that they 
may live.” “The spread of Oriental religions which 
inculcated the comniune of the soul with God and 
its eternal salvation as the only things worth liviug 
for" checked, we are told, the “march of civiliza- 
tion for a thousand years," until with the revival of 
learning "the tide of Oriental invasion turned at 
last," and “is ebbing still" And, finally, Dr. Fra- 
zer draws a parallel between Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity as systems which were “in their origin es- 
sentially ethical reforms,” due to “two of those 
beautiful spirits who appear at intervals like beings 
fron another world," but which have been “ trans- 
formed so as to accord in some measure with the 
prejudices, the passions, the superstitions of the vul- 
gar,” though even at their best “both these religions 
by their glorification of poverty and celibacy struck 
straight at the root not merely of civil society but of 
human existence.” : 


The reviewer admits the connexion, but says 
that “to bring the pure and inspiring teaching 
of Christ into any real connexion with these 
licentious cults seems not only to shock the 
moral sense but to be repugnant to the strict 
laws of scientific inquiry." Christianity can 
only be rescued from this slur by drawing a 
sharp distinction between its essentials and its 
accidental associations, between its spirit and 
the corrupt practices of some of its represen- 
tatives. 


But if it is right to do this in the case of 
Christianity, is it not also right to do it in the 
case of the ancient cults? If we are to ap- 
prove Christianity in spite of the infamies that 
have been wrought in its name since the be- 
ginning of its era, and all the crude and debas- 
ing superstitions that have been and are still 
associated with it, what is to prevent the ad- 
vocate of the ancient cults from putting in a 
similar plea with regard to them? And he 
will find more evidence to support him in his 
championship than the Christian advocates 
will find in theirs. 


It is admitted by the reviewer that Osiris, 
“Ruler of the Dead, weighing each soul in 
the balance and requiring that men should 
have given bread to the hungrv and water to 
the thirsty and clothes to the naked, was as- 
suredly a power that made for righteousness." 
This alone is sufficient to show that as we 
trace the systems back from the corrupt later 
times in the direction of their source, we find 
greater purity and sublimity. 


The reviewer says: 


The idea of fruitfulness finds its symbol for the 
Oriental mind in that union of the sexes without 
which the race of men and animals must perish. 
Instead of mother and daughter [as in Greece and 
Egypt] there appear the divine lover and the divine 
bride. Beside Astarte, the goddess of fertility, stands 
the lovely youth ... and at the side of Cybele, the 
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Great Mother, is Attis, the beautiful shepherd, who 
made sacrifice even of his manhood in order that 
the goddess might be more fully “impregnated with 
the life-giving energy” which she was “to transmit 
to the world" Of the original meaning which 
lurks beneath these strange tales no reader [of the 
work reviewed] can entertain any doubt.... The 
ancients, and even Christian writers, such as St. 
Jerome, recognized that Adonis was an image of 
the sown wheat; and the honors paid at the vernal 
equinox to the pine-tree wherein Attis dwells lead 
in clear and historic sequence to the rites with which 
in spring the maypole was once brought into Eng- 
lish villages. 


As H. P. Blavatsky so frequently and so 
strongly urged, the sensual and passional the- 
ory about ancient symbolism is the result of 
the perversion of the modern mind, aided, 
however, to some extent by the fact that the 
pure ancient ideas did actually become cor- 
rupted in later times and locally into sensual- 
ism. But with the older Egyptians, the earlier 
Greeks, the ancient Hindi’ Aryans, and other 
ancient nations, the symbolism was риге. 
When Astarte, Isis, etc., were spoken of as 
the goddess of fertility, it was not the gross 
animal creative function that was thought of. 
There have been days — may they come yet 
again! — when it was possible to conceive of 
fertilitv, motherhood, the feminine principle, 
and allied ideas, without any thought of their 
merely material or animal meaning. It is on- 
ly the minds of peoples who are the heirs of 
ages of superstition, barbarism, ecclesiastical 
bigotry, and license, that have turned these 
pure symbols into emblems of animal pas- 
sions. Bacchus himself, the god of “ wine," 
was originally the God of inspiration, being 
practically identical, as we are told, with Isis; 
but in corrupt times the “wine” became 
materialized into its physical counterpart, and 
the inspiration degenerated into drunken 
frenzy. 

In these days even a statue of Aphrodite 
may arouse nothing higher than ideas of phys- 
ical beauty. But Aphrodite is the goddess of 
Love in its highest sense, Compassion devoid 
of all passion and sensuousness. Similarly 
the emblem of a male and a female, intended 
to symbolize the All-Father and the All- 
Mother, the Universal Energy and the Uni- 
versal Bounty, have naught to do, in their 
origin, with procreation. 

The statement that “Adonis was an image 
of the sown wheat” is a good instance of the 
imbecility of the present age, which combines 
unseasonable flippancy with the solemnity of 
anowl. To suggest that the sown wheat might 
have been a symbol of Adonis will, one fears, 
be too much for the mental powers of our 
scholars. One is reminded of the scientist who 
amended the line 


Sermons in stones, books in the running brooks 


to 
Sermons in books, stones in the running brooks. 


Or of Babbage the mathematician, who is said 
to have written to Tennyson to suggest that 
Tennyson’s lines about a man dying and being 
born every moment should be altered to — 


And one and one-sixteenth is born. 


But the above is only one instance of a 
general practice of regarding the Cosmic Pow- 
ers as symbols of the objects which were cho- 
sen to symbolize them; as, Aurora, symbol of 
the dawn, instead of the dawn being the sym- 
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bol of Aurora; Typhon and Ahriman as sym- 
bols of the violent and ugly in nature, instead 
of vice versa. 

The case is clear that what Christianity bor- 
rowed from ancient cults was the degenerated 
remains; but if Christianity is to outgrow 
these, the spirit by which it outgrows them 
must also be borrowed from ancient times. 
For Christianity cannot claim any originality 
even in its sublimest doctrines, for they are 
all remnants of ancient wisdom. The only 
thing unique about Christianity is its adapta- 
tion to modern times and countries. It was 
the degeneracy of ancient cults that gave 
Christian dogmatism the opportunity to step 
in. But whatever good Christianity may have 
done during the dark ages of our barbarian 
ancestors, it was but a lantern replacing the 
true light that had been overshadowed. It is 
time now that we turned our eyes away from 
the haunting spectacle of decaying cults and 
mushroom growths on their ruins, and aspired 
once more to the ancient wisdom from which 
all religions and cults have their origin. 

It will be found that Adonis was originally a 
very high conception, being identical with the 
Egyptian Ptah. The correspondence between 
the lower forces of nature and the great Cos- 
mic Powers enabled the animal passions to be 
worshiped under the same symbols as the spir- 
itual Powers; but it should never be forgotten 
that this was the perversion of a licentious 
age, and that it is our duty to restore the sym- 
bols to their ancient dignity. E. 


The Planet Venus 

HE Morning Star is now a conspicuous 

object in the eastern sky and will reach 

its brightest about the middle of the 
month. Though the attention of the public 
has been largely focussed upon the planet 
Mars in consequence of the controversies re- 
specting the nature of the mysterious lines or 
"canals" covering its surface, yet Venus ought 
to have greater claims upon our investigating 
efforts. Venus is practically the same size as 
the earth; its density is not much less; ac- 
cording to recent spectroscopic and visual ob- 
servations it probably rotates on its axis in 
twenty-four hours; and at times it is only 
about 26 million miles away — 10 million miles 
nearer than Mars at its nearest. 

The principle reason that Venus attracts 
less attention {һап Mars is that so little can 
be made out on its surface. Vague, shadowy 
patches are sometimes seen under very favor- 
able conditions, and occasionally, when Venus 
is seen as a half-moon or crescent (through 
the telescope) the southern horn seems slight- 
ly blunted. The presumption is that the planet 
is covered by a dense atmosphere and that 
there are high mountains in the south. As 
such an atmosphere would be favorable for 
the development of heat it would appear that 
the temperature of Venus must be very high, 
and though the sun would seldom be seen 
through the thick curtain of clouds, the dif- 
fused light must be very intense owing to 
the planet's proximity to the sun. The Secret 


Doctrine speaks of Venus as “ the ‘little sun” 


in which the Solar orb stores his light.” 
Though the astronomers of today cannot 
tell us much about the conditions upon the 
planet, certain ancient Hindü works give some 
curious and valuable information, considered 


by H. P. Blavatsky to be substantially correct. 
The writers well knew Venus and the earth 
were practically of the same size, and they 
declared that there was a very close mental 
and spiritual interaction between them, saying: 


Every sin committed on Earth is felt on Usanas- 
Sukra (Venus); every change on Sukra is felt on 
and reflected by the Earth, 


and, speaking of the habitability of the planets, 
the same antique Commentary goes on to say: 


Every world has its parent star and sister planet. 
Thus Earth is the adopted child and younger brother 
of Venus, but its inhabitants are of their own kind. 
... All sentient, complete beings (full septenary 
men or higher beings) are furnished, in their be- 
ginnings, with forms and organisms in full har- 
mony with the nature and state of the sphere they 
inhabit. 


The orbit of Venus is almost a circle, far 
nearer that ideal shape than the earth's, and 
H. P. Blavatsky says that the planet — evo- 
lutionally speaking — is proportionally more 
perfect than the earth. Presumably the in- 
habitants have solved the problems which agi- 
tate us and which will do so until mankind 
reaches a reasonable degree of altruism and 
impersonality. 

There is some mystery about a supposed 
moon of Venus, which certainly cannot be 
seen now, and yet which several reputable as- 
tronomers claimed to see on various occasions 
during the 18th Century. It is said to have 
looked about the same size as our moon would, 
if removed to the distance of Venus. Н.Р. 
Blavatsky speaks of a time when our moon 
will have gradually disintegrated into .space, 
but it is not likely that what the 18th Century 
observers saw can have been a material body 
of such nature, as its disappearance was far 
too sudden to be so explained. STUDENT 


Death of Mars 


О our eventual descendants life on Mars will 
no longer be something to scan and inter- 
pret. The drying up of the planet is certain 

to proceed until its surface can support no life at 
all. When the last ember is extinguished the planct 
will roll a dead world through space, its evolution- 
ary career for ever ended.—Percival Lowell, LL. D., 
in the Century Magazine. 


“For ever” is a long time, Doctor! If this 
is what science says, in what is it better than 
that theology which represents a human soul 
as having been created at a point in eternity, 
but, once created, destined never to cease? 
This one-sided duration is a little too (one 
was going to say “ metaphysical,” but science 
has nothing to do with metaphysics). Still 
it must be confessed that there are difficulties 
in the way of believing that anything which 
has once existed can disappear for ever, or 
that the life-impulse that originally vivified а 
planet can act but once. The life of a planet, 
no matter how many millions or even billions 
of years, measures simply nothing in com- 
parison with eternity — if one can speak in 
such a way. The utter purposelessness and 
want of proportion in the idea must strike 
everyone. 

Science needs a God to start its ball rolling. 
After that, according to the theory, the God 
may retire and leave the clock to run down. 
But is this all? May not God perhaps come 
back again and give the clock another wind? 
Or some other God, perchance? | STUDENT 
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The Tide of Liberalism 

Г the (Boston) Hibbert Journal, Professor 
Dewey of Columbia University, points 
out the impasse to which the question of 

religious education has come. “ We have got 

to teach something as religion, and that means 

practically some religion, Which? . . . Which 

Christianity ? " 

The beginning of religion as a guide to 
conduct, is the sense of duty. Every child 
has that. Why not teach the child that the 
sense of duty is the directing-wand of his 
own soul? Every religion teaches of the soul, 
and that it has such a wand, and that the mind 
can and should follow the pointing. 

'That seems to be something of an answer 
to the Professor's next questions: 


What shall knowledge of religion as an outcome 
of instruction mean today? Shall it mean the con- 
version of character into spirituality? Shall it mean 
accumulation of information about religion? 


Why not say "about religions," and then 
answer Yes? For up to a point, all religions 
are the same. They teach of the mind-self, 
pulled this way and that by personal and sen- 
sual desire, but also guided (if it will be) by 
the light of a divine soul in the center of the 
field. of consciousness; and of the derivation 
of this soul from the universal soul, God. 

If any Christian will deny that his variety 
of Christianity teaches that, his variety would 
seem self-condemned. If he says that the soul 
needs a purifier, rather than is one, we should 
partly agree. For by “ soul” he is now mean- 
ing either the mind-self or the center of animal 
desires which draw it to selfishness and sen- 
suality. They do need purification. We only 
object when he goes on to maintain that there 
is nothing anywhere in man, and an integral 
part of the man, which is pure and can purify. 
If that is his Christianity, and if other Chris- 
tians so far agree with him, then the sooner 
Christianity ceases to be taught, the better. 

For what we have sketched in the fewest 
possible words is not only the essence of all 
religions — except Christianity, if our Chris- 
tian is to be believed — but it corresponds to 
the facts of even the child's experience. Не 
knows himself as a mind which has the power 
of choice; he knows of the desires that try 
to pull him down; he knows of the inner pres- 
sure to resist them and come up higher, to 
follow duty. Call that God, and he makes a 
picture of a man in the sky. Call it himself 
and he will begin to take pleasure in victories 
over his lower nature. Апа as the years go 
on, coming into closer and closer unity with 
his own soul, he will be prepared to sense the 
All-Presence of that supremer form of being 
which is only limited and defaced by subjec- 
tion to mental forms, dogmas, and definitions. 
Thus religion becomes a statement of experi- 
ence. That is why religions are identical in 
essence, Christianity included. But Christian- 
ity, owing to the desire of its adherents, from 
the very first, to separate their religion from 
all others, has lost the very best of Christ's 
teachings — partly an actual documentary loss, 
partly a loss by misinterpretation and half- 


interpretation. But both losses can be undone 
if Christians will set themselves to a study of 
the other great world-creeds, not to find dif- 
ferences but resemblances, not to glorify their 
own creed but to unify it with the rest. That 
is the only way to save their own from sub- 
mergence in the advancing waves. Their pre- 
sent movement, visible here and there, to come 
to some sort of unity amongst themselves, is 
no part of the movement we urge upon them. 
It runs in the contrary direction and will 
hasten the submergence. For it is a contract- 
ing, and even selfish and frightened, move- 
ment for self-defense against the rising tide 
of external liberalism and research. 
STUDENT 


* All Men Are Equal” 

R. DRAPER, State Commissioner of 
Education, has been protesting aginst 
the traditional doctrine taught to every 

American child— that he has it in his power 
to become President of the country. 


I think we make a mistake in telling the child 
that he can be President of the United States. It 
is not a mistake to tell him that he is eligible. But 
we do not explain the remoteness of the possibilities. 


The remoteness will become extremer the 
nearer this country approaches to its ideals. 
Theoretically, the President is the wisest man 
whom the electors have been able to get sight 
of. It is true that that wisest man, as well as 
the less wise men whom we shall choose be- 
fore we learn how to see the wisest, may be 
born in any station of life whatsoever. We 
ought to be able to tell the children that the 
social status of their parents has no relation 
to their possibilities of attaining the Presi- 
dency. Beyond that we have no right to go. 

It is true that men are born equal in respect 
of certain rights; it is not true that any two 
are born equal in respect of any single capa- 
city. The right to be President should rest 
on the capacity to be President, and on no- 
thing else. How many men at any given time 
have that capacity? A dozen? Three or 
four? One? We should teach the other 
ninety-odd millions to reverence the moral 
height and intellectual magnitude of such ca- 
pacity, to reverence any man visibly having it, 
to try to get it— it, the capacity, the height, 
not the office. For if you generate in them 
the ambition for the honors and conspicuous- 
ness of the office, in that ambition is the most 
potent enemy to the attainment of the moral 
height which is the chief element in the 
capacity and therefore in the right. Moral 
greatness excludes ambition; it is, in its very 
self, pure desire to serve, pure forgetfulness 
of self. The other element is an intellectual 
capacity to serve, equal to the desire to serve. 
Having granted the possible attainment of this 
sublime desire to serve, do we maintain that 
every child may gain the intellectual capacity 
to do so? Yet in the absence of either, his 
supposed “ right" does not exist. 

If men knew of Reincarnation they would 
not talk so much nonsense. Of two men, one 
wasted his last life in folly, dissipation, novel- 


reading and the rest; the other developed 
every moral and mental capacity throughout 
all the years of his manhood. Another life, 
this present one, comes. “ All men are born 
equal”; the empty-minded novel-reader, for- 
sooth, stands equal-capacitied with the other 
who for fifty years never drew an idle breath! 
It is time we taught the children to look the 
facts of their own natures straight in the face. 
STUDENT 


“The Conceit of Being Good” 

N the current Hibbert Journal Professor 
William James remarks that “to give up 
one’s conceit of being good is the only 

door to the universe’s deeper reaches.” What 
he means by deeper reaches, or part of what 
he may mean, comes out later. Certain spe- 
cific religious experiences, he ‘says, “ point 
with reasonable probability to the continuity 
of our consciousness with a wider spiritual 
environment from which the ordinary man is 
shut off.” 

He is cut off by several things: sometimes 
by the active futility, or futile activity, of his 
mind. But the “conceit of being good,” and 
the kindred conceit of being “elected,” are 
worse bars. They are egotism, and “the 
wider Spiritual Environment ” has no use for 
egotists of any kind and will not confer its 
acquaintance upon them. It only wants peo- 
ple who have forgotten their self in wide and 
deep love of humanity. 

What is this “ Spiritual Environment”? 
It may be felt by any few who, gathered to- 
gether for some high purpose, have reached 
an inner unity so deep that for a little while 
there is silence. There is sometimes a mo- 
ment of its presence in churches between the 
ending of the solemn invocation, “ Апа now 
may the peace of God which passeth all un- 
derstanding..." and the beginning of the 
rustle of silks. But for that, the preacher 
must have some idea of the weight of his own 
words and have got beyond himself. 

For this “ Environment," which that par- 
ticular word almost empties of its true con- 
tent, is a Presence, the very Spirit of human 
Harmony, and only through that harmony 
knowable or approachable. It is that Light in 
human consciousness which looks upward 
through our eyes in reverence; upon those 
who need it from us it looks down in com- 
passion; and upon our fellow-workers, in har- 
mony. Reverence, loyalty, compassion, har- 
mony, these are all one, the marks of and the 
work of that Presence. Man's central being 
is its “ First-born"; but through the ages he 
has broken away from himself, his ideal — yet 
still existent — self, coming down and down 
the stairs, more and more lost in the desires 
and futilities of his own mind. This is the 
meaning of H. P. Blavatsky’s sentences: 


. That undying spark of love which forms — 
nay, must form—the essence of the “ First-born " 
out of the homogeneous essence of eternal harmony 
and light, and is the element of forgiving recon- 
ciliation, even in its last terrestrial offspring — 
Humanity. The loving essence cannot be extin- 
guished but only perverted. STUDENT 
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A “Moonstone,” Anurédhapura 
HESE semi-circular stones are found at the 
foot of flights of steps in all parts of the 
ruins; the general design is similar in every 
case, but no two are precisely alike, either in ar- 
rangement or detail. Usually the outer rim is carved 
with a procession of the elephant, the horse, the 
lion, and the Brahmany bull; the next two or three 
circles bear designs of the stem and leaf of the lo- 
tus plant; inside these is a procession of the hamsa; 
and finally the flower and bud of the lotus. B. 


Ancient “Negro” Civilization in Nubia 
NRAVELING the skein of history by archaeo- 
logical research is a slow and difficult pro- 
cess, because the new facts discovered, in- 
stead of fittting into the blank spaces in our puzzle, 
more often than not merely start new clues. The 
facts are odd pieces belonging to a very large puzzle, 
and they will not fit together unless we take a very 
large number of them and lay out our scheme on a 
very large scale. 

Explorations in Northern Africa are not being 
confined to Egypt proper, but are being extended 
to the territories lying southward, especially since 
the latest British military expedition up the Nile. 
The sites explored have been that of the ancient 
Ethiopian Empire, the vice-regal capital of which is 
said to have been, under the earlier Pharaohs, 
Buhen, the modern Wady-Halfa, and the later cap- 
ital Napata in the Dongola province of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Soudan; and the region further north 
between the First and Second Cataracts. 

It seems that under the Roman Empire, this lat- 
ter region was neglected; and that a high Nubian 
civilization existed between the First century В. с. 
and the Fourth А.р. Excavations have revealed 
necropoleis, temples, palaces, sculptures, inscriptions 
in the still undeciphered Meroitic script, and glass 


work and pottery with new geometrical and floral 
designs. А report states that — 


“Tt is certain the people who evolved this 
civilization were negroes. They owed something, 
certainly, to the active commercial intercourse 
they carried on with Egypt during the Greco- 
Roman period, but part at least of their civil- 
ization was of indigenous growth. There is 
both architectural evidence and a considerable 
body of tradition . . . tending to show that the 
earliest civilization in the Niger countries reached 
the Western Soudan from Nubia. That civilized 
negro states existed in West Africa at a very 
early age is undoubted, but their connection with 
Egypt has never been proved." 


The use of the word “negro” is apt to be mis- 
leading, when it is applied indiscriminately to any 
people of Ethiopian type in Africa. Such peoples 
may differ widely among themselves, though pre- 
senting an appearance of uniformity to the casual 
view of one belonging to another human family. 

It will scarcely be possible to reach any conclusion 
with regard to the origin of the Egyptians from 
this or any other isolated fact. Egyptian history is 
vast, both in point of time and in the commingling 
of races. As pointed out by Н. P. Blavatsky 
(The Secret Doctrine, vol. II, p. 746), Egypt is far 
older than the present Europe. Atlanto-Aryan tribes 
began to settle on it when the British Isles and 
France were not in existence. The Delta was 
formed gradually through long ages by deposition 
from the then Nile. Yet even the Delta has been 
firm land inhabited for more than 100,000 years. 
Later tribes, with still more Aryan blood in them, 
arrived from the East, and conquered it from a 
people whose very name is lost to posterity, ex- 
cept in Secret works. And this natural barrier of 
slime was, till within a few thousands of years B.c. 
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the best safeguard of the late Egyptians, who had 
managed to reach it through Arabia, Abyssinia and 
Nubia, led by Manu Vina in the day of Visvamitra. 

Again we read (ibid. p. 743) that the latest, sev- 
enth, sub-race of the Atlanteans, already swallowed 
up in one of the early sub-races of the Aryan stock, 
gradually spread over the continent and islands of 
Europe as these emerged from the sea. Descending 
from the plateaux of Asia, where the two races 
had sought refuge in the agony of Atlantis, it 
slowly colonized the freshly emerged lands, in- 
creased, divided into many families and nations, 
including the Egyptians, Greeks, Phoenicians, and 
Northern stocks. | 

"Thousands of years later, however, other races 
— remnants of the Atlanteans —" yellow and red, 
brown and black,” began to invade the new con- 
tinent. There were wars, in which the newcomers 
were defeated, and some fled to Africa, others to 
remote countries. 

Thus is accounted for the existence of black 
civilizations alongside of the lighter skinned ones. 
But it is apparent that the latter did not spring 
from the former. The accounts of the aforesaid 
wars between the two races are preserved in the 
traditions of many ancient nations, such as India 
and Greece. The degenerated offshoots of the 
defeated ones are found in various remote corners 
of the earth, still preserving mysterious relics of 
their ancient origin. Of the “Northern stocks," 
mentioned above as forming one part of the Atlanto- 
Aryan settlers, mention has recently been made iu 
the CENTURY PATH in connexion with Scandinavian 
antiquities. 

The story of ancient races, as outlined in Н. P. 
Blavatsky's works, and as illustrated both by the 
universal consensus of tradition and by the testi- 
mony of archaeology, is extremely interesting. И 
throws a clear light on тапу ptobléms. | STUDENT 
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w The Trend of Twentieth Century Science т 


The Natural Balance 
BOTANIST or forester, Mr. W. H. Bal- 
lou, begins a well-informed article in 
the Scientific American as follows: 


Practically all of the chestnut trees of the East- 
ern States are dead, destroyed by a small deadly 
parasitic fungus. . .. The government forestry ser- 
vice estimates that one-third of the pine trees of 
New England are dead from a leaf blight. 


Speaking of a fungus that attacks the 
white birch, he says: 


Nearly all of the white birches of Ocean County, 
N. J., are dead and covered with these brackets. 


Then he refers to another fungus which is 
creating huge havoc among the Eastern locust 
trees, And so on. ` 

The first question that arises from his ac- 
count is: Are the trees of the Eastern States, 
as it would seem, more thoroughly the prey of 
parasitic fungi than those of the Western, and 
if so why? 

And secondly: What cause is now recently 
operative to favor the appearance of destruc- 
tive fungi? If the cause were not recent, if 
it had been operative in its present strength 
for a thousand years, the forests the fungi are 
now attacking could never have grown up. 
In any given area the forests consist of trees 
capable of survival in the conditions there 
obtaining. The life is competitive. When the 
conditions change suddenly and markedly the 
plant and tree life alters. The old forms and 
species cannot support themselves; forms and 
species appear which are capable of holding 
their own. 

It would seem, therefore, as regards these 
Eastern localities, either that there lias been 
some obscure change rendering the trees un- 
able to maintain their resistance to the fungi 
that are now proving fatal to them: or that 
the fungi were until recently not present at all. 
In which case, what change in conditions has 
enabled them to be present and to grow? 

Destructive fungi are either saprophytic — 
living on dead wood and vegetation — or para- 
sitic, living on live vegetation. The external 
or formal differences are often inconsiderable ; 
the microscopic or cellular differences if any 
are undiscoverable. That is, there are no cel- 
lular types peculiar to the two varieties. So 
far as we knaw, and it seems likely enough, 
parasitic “ mutants” might arise from slight 
changes in conditions, in saprophytic fungi. 

So it is change in conditions that we seek; 
what it is we do not as yet know or suspect. 
It is recent; it favors the fungi and disfavors 
the trees; and it appears to apply to the East 
rather than to the West of our broad country. 

STUDENT 


Man and Music 
OHN STUART MILL was oppressed by 
J the thought that every possible phrase in 
music had either already been used or 
soon would be, that the resources of music 
were exhausted. It only remained to us to 
repeat and repeat until we were tired, and 
then renounce the art. 
A scientific musician has recently pointed 


out that the possible subtleties of music need 
never fail to keep pace with the evolution of 
feeling. He says nothing new, nor professes 
to; merely suggests that we employ the wis- 
dom gained by looking back, in looking for- 
ward. 

Our scale is extremely recent in its com- 
plete form; intervals which are common in 
every line of our music were regarded as in- 
tolerable three or four centuries ago. In the 
seventeenth. century even the minor third, and 
still more the minor sixth, were looked upon 
with much suspicion. Have we reached fin- 
ality? 

Suppose the scale has not yet reached final- 
ity. Suppose that instead of seven notes it 
shall come to have seven times seven. It is 
only a question of extending the process by 
which we got the seven. 

A stretched string, struck, vibrates in its 
whole length and yields a root tone. In a 
moment the two halves also vibrate separately, 
yielding the octave. Then the three thirds 
vibrate, yielding the fifth above that. Then 
the four equal parts vibrate on their own ac- 
count yielding the double octave of the root 
note. The five equal parts yield the major 
third above that, and the six, the minor third 
above that again. And so on, the harmonics 
rising higher and higher with shorter and 
shorter intervals. Soon they are so high as 
to be inaudible. It is these harmonics, trans- 
lated downward to their lower octave, or 
double or triple lower octave, which theoret- 
ically constitute our scale. But if we trans- 
lated downward a few more of them, from 
regions still higher, we should find we were 
beginning to get notes of even less interval 
than our semi-tone. Always following nature, 
therefore, it would or will be possible to make 
a scale that shall contain as many notes as we 
need to express our feelings. The chords will 
follow. And though there would be mechan- 
ical difficulties for some of our present instru- 
ments, those with fixed tones, invention shows 
no signs of failing in ability to meet this or 
any other requirement. STUDENT 


A Bit of Old Science 
HY do not rivers become blocked with 
their own sediment, so blocked that 
they overflow their channels, find oth- 
ers, or break up into wide deltas and leashes? 
Sometimes they do, but that is only when 
their progress is very leisurely. More usually 
they deepen their channel instead of filling it. 
Only when they reach the sea do they throw 
down the sediment, make great bars and widen 
out into shallow deltas. Why? Because, runs 
the usual explanation, their course is checked 
by the sea’s resistance; moving more slowly 


‘they have time to deposit the sediment. That 


is no doubt a part cause, but, it would seem, 
not the whole, perhaps not even the chief. 
Mr. Acheson, of Niagara Falls, has thrown 
considerable light upon the matter — as also 
upon the knowledge of the ancient Egyptians. 
Why did they use straw for their bricks? Was 
it for binding? But its fiber is much weaker 
than that of many other vegetable materials 


available. The experimenter found that clay, 
boiled in water along with any one of a num- 
ber of vegetable matters — tannin, straw, dex- 


trine, or the barks of several plants and trees 


— remained suspended in the water in a state 
of very fine division, so fine as to pass through 
filter paper. It was in fact in a colloidal or 
semi-colloidal condition. Graphite, when it 
was treated with these vegetable matters, be- 
haved in a similar way. . 

But the addition of salt quickly precipitated 
it Now boiling enables water to do rapidly 
what it would otherwise do slowly. Аз a 
river pursues its way, washing off mineral sed- 
iment from its valley walls, it also makes an 
extract from the roots and leaves of the vege- 
tation. Part of the sediment therefore enters 
into the colloidal or jelly condition and re- 
mains in almost permanent suspension — until 
the salt of the sea is reached. That precipi- 
tates it into the bars and deltas of the river 
mouth. 

Evidently the Egyptians knew of this col- 
loidizing effect and found that clay thus treat- 
ed set into much denser or harder bricks. 
How many thousand years have passed since 
that bit of science was forgotten — to be now 
re-discovered ? STUDENT 


An Epoch's Birth-Anniversary 
p is a little difficult to imagine oneself back 
to the day and the days before July 1, 
1858, just fifty years ago. On that day 
— and also, to commemorate it, on the same 
day of this present year — the Linnean Soci- 
ety of London held a meeting. A paper was 
read which was the joint production of Dar- 
win and Alfred Russel Wallace, innocently 
wording its subject as “ The tendency of spe- 
cies to form varieties, and the perpetuation of 
varieties and species by natural means of se- 
lection.” Things immediately began to hum; 
in fact a new epoch in science — not to say 
also in religion’ and philosophy — began to 
hum itself into audible and visible being. Dis- 
coveries which merely add to existing know- 
ledge, which overturn nothing, are sometimes 
called epoch-making. This discovery could 
only add by first supplanting. Can we imagine 
the nature of the next of equal import? Per- 
haps this: that the variations are not for- 
tuitously in every direction, but, tending in 
one definite direction, indicate a purposive vis 
a tergo. | 
It is interesting to note that jealousy had no 
part in the make-up of either of these dis- 
coverers. Darwin, while he lived, always re- 
ferred to Wallace as his co-discoverer. And 
Wallace took the occasion of this anniversary 
meeting to say that while it was true that the 
idea had occurred to himself and Darwin in- 
dependently, it had nevertheless occurred to 
Darwin nearly twenty years sooner than to 
himself. During that time Darwin “ had been 
laboriously collecting evidence and carrying 
out ingenious experiments and original obser- 
vations.” This makes a refreshing contrast 
to a commoner spectacle, that of rival claim- 
ants spreading their eager egotism over the 
columns of scientific journals. STUDENT 


How Modern Scientific Agriculture 
Vindicates Vergil and Varro 
READINESS to admit 
the wisdom of past ages 
will not detract from the 
wisdom of the present age, but, 
on the contrary, will demon- 
strate it; for it is not the mark 
of wisdom to belittle what was 
good in the past while at the 
same time slavishly copying 
much that was bad. Yet we 
often find that those who dis- 
parage ancient ideas are them- 
selves bound hand and foot to 
half-pagan half-Semitic theo- 
logical traditions, and to modes 
of thought which can readily 
be traced to the prejudices of 
their ancestry. No one with 
real wisdom need fear to dis- 
credit that wisdom by evincing 
his ability to recognize wisdom 
in others; but he who is unable 
to discern wisdom from folly 
proves his own lack of judg- 
ment. 

And so the progress of our 
race toward enlightenment will 
be marked by an ever increas- 
ing ability to profit by the ex- 
perience of past ages and by a 
progressive emancipation from that stage of 
fatuous self-conceit which has marked the 
earlier stages of our intellectual emancipation. 
First we slavishly imitate our elders; then, 
in the first bloom of our youthful independ- 
ence, we sneer at them; afterwards we learn 
to recognize both their merits and their limit- 
ations, and to gather from their wisdom an 
inspiration to try to make ourselves still wiser. 

Archaeological explorations and the trans- 
lation of ancient languages have done much 
towards emancipating our minds in this way. 
'The same process is extending in all directions 
and causing us to call in question the super- 
iority of many things in which we had deemed 
ourselves especially superior; whereby we get 
the better chance to show our real superiority. 

Take, for example, the case of agriculture. 
In an article called “ The Secret of the Soil,” 
in the London Spectator, which is a review of 
a book, we find the atmosphere of the classical 
student mingling with that of the agricultur- 
ist, and resulting in a comparison highly fav- 
orable to Vergil and Varro. The main im- 
pression which the reviewer seems to have 
received from his book is that the fruits of 
modern scientific agriculture have gone to 
prove the wisdom of the ancient farmers. 

For instance, one result of modern study 
is that ШИВ counts for far more than manure, 
being indeed the prime necessity of the soil. 
Another is that certain crops act as fertilizers 
by their power of gathering to themselves 
certain nutritive constituents of soil and atmo- 
sphere; hence the rotation of crops and the 
sowing of certain crops for the sole purpose 
of ploughing them in. But both these prin- 
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ciples were known and practised by the an- 
cients, as witness Vergil and Varro. These 
old writers advocate the sowing of certain 
crops to be ploughed in, and emphasize the 
importance of spending hard work upon the 
soil to render available for.the plants those 
ingredients it already has in such abundance. 

The point is made that it is only recently 
that we have recognized the nitrogen-fixing 
power of certain crops, thereby swinging from 
an over-addiction to manures towards the 
principles advocated by Vergil and Varro; 
and it is asked, If this is so in respect to 
nitrogen, may it not later on prove to be so 
in the case of phosphoric acid? For the wri- 
ter of the book contends that phosphoric acid 
is the one thing that does need to be added to 
the soil, and the reviewer thinks he ought not 
to be so dogmatic on that point, because sci- 
ence may yet discover ways of providing 
phosphoric acid also without recourse to arti- 
ficial fertilizers, and may thereby vindicate 
the ancient agriculturists again. 

How much is there still waiting for the farmer 
to discover of the soil, which Varro wrote 2000 
years ago, and man had been learning for uncounted 
centuries before him? If the need for good tilth 


` stilt remains the greatest need of all, what have we 


learnt that the Roman farmer did not know? 


Another point made is that we have learned 
to regard the soil as alive, thereby again re- 
futing our immediate predecessors, who re- 
garded it as so much dirt to be shoveled about, 
and vindicated those who taught us to speak 
of “Mother Earth.” Not only is the soil, 
for the modern scientific farmer, a mass of 
living microbes and creatures, but even the 


so-called "inorganic" parts are every day be- 
ing brought by chemists more under the head 
of living things. The difference is that we 
consider this life in its minute details and the 
ancients regarded it rather in its wholeness. 
Is not this a great step towards emancipation 
from the ignorance of a transition age and the 
return to the knowledge of a wiser previous 
age? How long will it be, one wonders, be- 
fore the nature-gods reappear on the modern 
stage tricked out in their new scientific togs, 
and with long names borrowed from the lan- 
guages of the very peoples whose ideas they 
are supposed to supplant? As the ancient 
farmer burned offerings and poured libations 
to the genius of the place, so we may learn 
to burn fumigants and pour antiseptics. We 
still pray for rain and return thanks for har- 
vests; but it were better if, instead of carrying 
our petitions to the throne of thrones, we 
tried to earn the bounty of Nature by fulfill- 
ing our duties as divinely-informed beings. 
Electricity plays a leading part in natural 
phenomena, and the study of cosmic electricity 
and magnetism is the key to future weather 
wisdom. But what is prior to electricity? The 
currents and conditions generated by man in 
the “ Astral Light,” the invisible womb of 
visible Nature, determine the course of the 
life-forces in the soil and the plant. It was 
the knowledge of this connexion that inspired 
the rites of sacrifice and propitiation, which, 
however superstitious in later days, were ori- 
ginally ceremonials of the ancient Science — 
that Science which included the understanding 
of life in all its phases, spiritual, mental, phys- 
ical, cosmic, human. STUDENT 
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BITTER 1ot, through cold and frost, 
The seed to sow in pain and tears, 
Then stand aside, our labor lost, 
While others reap the Autumn ears. 
"Tis hard to toil for others’ good, 
The wretched soothe, their fears to still, 
And then to reap ingratitude 
Or malice wreaking deadly ill. 
Where shall we gather strength to rise? 
How shall we still all vain desire? 
Can we indeed grow pure and wise 
By passing through this Moloch fire? 
The answer comes through ages dim 
From all who've suffered, wept and died, 
And softly, clearly down from Them — 
The Great Ones who were crucified. 
It bids all selfish cares to cease — 
To make each other's griefs our own— 
"Tis thus the soul shall find true peace, 
Nor shall it tread this path alone. 
Tis thus the ills and woes of life 
May leave no bitter, poisoned sting, 

For though they bring us toil and strife 
They drag not down the spirit's wing. 
Thus, though the wrongs we strive to right, 
May sadden through the passing years; 
Upon the soul they leave no blight— 
No gall is mingled with our tears. 


The True Philosophy of Life 
HE history of every age and race pre- 
sents to us the incontestable fact that 
our beliefs vitally affect our lives. It 
may seem to some of no importance what our 
beliefs may be so long as our hearts are pure 
and our motives unselfish. But while “ ignor- 
ance is better than head learning with no soul 
wisdom to guide it," and while the man of 
pure motives will eventually gain the know- 
ledge necessary for right conduct of life, there 
should be nothing to hinder us from so devel- 
oping here and now the latent possibilities 
of both heart and mind that truth will appeal 
to us. А pure heart and an open mind, a 
blending of mind and soul will in no long 
time render us immune to false beliefs. They 
will not attract us, for they will not be in 
harmony with our condition. 
Among the many selfish ambitions and hypo- 
critical accomplices in the atrocious cruelties 
that haye in past ages been inflicted upon hu- 
manity in the name of Christ, there were 
undoubtedly a few who were sincere in their 
false beliefs. But however sincere they may 
have been, their hearts most certainly were 
not filled with compassion for all that lives, 
and their minds being warped and deluded by 
a powerful hypnotic influence proceeding from 
united bands of evil workers, were not under 
their own guidance. Also, thousands not to 
say millions of followers innocent of action, 
being under the same psychological influence 
would have deemed it blasphemy to protest. 
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PATH volume xi 
All compassion was stifled in their hearts by 
fear, and their minds were enslaved. The 
direful creed that was forced upon them they 
dared not oppose even if a ray of light had 
given them a desire to do so. А mental slave 
has no freedom of mind, just as a physical 
slave has no freedom of body. 

Even at the present day the same influence 
of persecution and bigotry though more cau- 
tiously and secretly, is at work. Wrongs are 
inflicted upon humanity. "Thousands among 
us are slaves, and even those who consider 
themselves free agents, are controlled by one 
or another falsity that panders to weakness or 
vanity. If we were under the sway of our 
own reason and were Iree from coercive sug- 
gestion from others, should we follow, as we 
do, many of the foolish, not to say ridiculous, 
fashions of the day, and adopt the meaning- 
less and demoralizing customs that now con- 
trol our unsatisfied lives? Are we mere pup- 
pets that dance to the tune of the wirepullers? 
We shall never be truly enlightened until we 
become real live actors in our own life drama, 
uninfluenced by anything but the light of con- 
Science and reason. 

What is the true function of the heart? 
Is it not to hold compassion for our fellow 
beings? What is the true function of the 
mind, if not to employ it on those loftiest and 
most vital of all themes — ourselves; the 
purpose of our existence in a material world; 
and the methods whereby to work with divine 
law in order to reach the goal intended for 
us? In order to be intent on such subjects 
we need to have our minds wholly in our own 
keeping. We need to think for ourselves. It 
is our right to think, still further it is our 
duty to do so. To give up our thinking to 
be done by another is to yield up the noble 
prerogative that distinguishes man from the 
animals. 

Who would think of giving up all physical 
action and sitting with folded hands through- 
out a life-time? Yet such a course would be 
much less harmful than having our opinions 
and beliefs cut and dried for us with only a 
slavish acceptance on our part. 

Let us then use our God-given powers, let 
us hold our minds in our own keeping and 
maintain freedom of thought and freedom of 
will and above all compassion of heart, and 
thereby we shall be appealed to by a philoso- 
phy of life that will answer all our needs. 

Where is such a philosophy to be found? 
Does science give it to us? No. Science of 
today prides itself on not meddling with any 
question of ethics, and in its gropings on the 
material plane it fails to give us a right per- 
ception of even external things. By entering 
into knowledge by the back door of only ma- 
terial observation, although it discovers many 
important facts, yet it fails to correlate them 
into a logical system that will stand the test 
of time and further research. It takes no 
note of universal spiritual law which harmon- 
izes facts on all planes of nature and by 
which science, philosophy, and ethics are so 
inter-related that they cannot without detri- 
ment be separated, and a recognition and study 
of universal law as governing the whole of 
nature would give science that broad view 
which leads to unerring knowledge concerning 
any one of its departments. 

Аз science gives us nothing to live by, we 
look to religion for aid. But what does so- 
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called Religion, with its numberless antagon- 
istic sects, do for us in the way of explaining 
life's problems, in giving us a system whereby 
we may conduct ourselves and our affairs in 
a way to ensure prosperity and happiness? 
Are we pretending to superior enlightenment, 
prosperous physically, mentally and morally? 
Are we as a whole in that happy condition 
which is ensured to those who are living in 
strict harmony with divine law? Do we know 
the law? Shall we ever learn the law until 
we have suffered the full penalty of our ig- 
norance in that regard? Judging from our 
present miseries, it would seem not. If, how- 
ever, we strictly obeyed the ethical teachings 
of Jesus as contained in our Scripture and 
unimpressively given out by the churches, we 
would be in a fair way to gain more know- 
ledge. We would be in that condition which 
leads us to search for knowledge. We would 
begin to realize that the increasing horrors 
that obtain among us and with which we so 
unsuccessfully cope are possible only on ac- 
count of our erroneous methods of conducting 
life. We practise extravagant self-gratifica- 
tion but do not find happiness. We pander 
to the lower nature of others but do not there- 
by give them happiness. We find that it leads 
them only to crime and misery. 

Now, while the ethics of Jesus were perfect 
and precisely those of all great Teachers, yet 
he did not so far as we know give a system 
of philosophy. Should not this very fact lead 
us to infer that we are to look elsewhere for 
a supplement to his teaching? Where shall 
we find it? In Theosophy, or the Wisdom- 
Religion, parts of which are the fundamental 
truths of all religions, and which is to be 
found in varying fulness in the sacred scrip- 
tures of the world. It can answer all our 
crying needs. Is it something new and un- 
tried that we should regard it with caution? 
No; it is as old as the universe, and has been 
tested and tríed by past races far in advance 
of us. Is it something to be feared because it 
startles us from our moral and mental apathy ? 
No; for until we are so awakened we shall 
remain in the sleep that leads to death. 

But as this grand and ennobling philosophy 
interferes with our vices and weaknesses we 
hesitate to accept it, and are prone to ask how 
we can know that it is true. Let each one for 
himself observe its working and practise its 
precepts, then there will be no need of argu- 
ment in its favor. It transforms the lives 
of its votaries. It offers such sure rules for 
guidance that those who live up to its teach- 
ing, and just in proportion as they do so live, 
will have their efforts attended with success, 
the higher, the only real success. М. J. B. 


A PLACE has been found at Point Loma to 
prepare teachers to go forth at the proper time. 
They will be trained in the understanding of 
"the laws of physical life, and the laws of 
physical, moral and mental health and spir- 
itual unfoldment," and a great spiritual wave 
will touch the World through their efforts in 
this direction. Not until then will the deep- 
er and grander teachings of Theosophy be 
grasped and lived by the now discouraged 
members of the human family. For not only 
must Theosophy as a philosophy be well un- 
derstood, but human nature and its needs and 
the one great secret of knowing how to touch 
the human heart.—Katherine Tingley 
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THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. Н. Fussell 
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è What has Theosophy to offer the 
Question practical modern world and how 
can it be proved to be true? 


Answer Theosophy offers the modern 

.. world the ancient reality 

from which all counterfeits have been copied, 

and its philosophy teaches each man how he 
may prove it for himself. 

The modern world is not so practical as 
it would have you believe. The many in- 
ventions and discoveries which distinguish 
this as a most progressive age are due to 
a greater material application of nature's laws 
and a willing activity in working with them. 
The acquirement of freedom, power, and range 
of action by means of nature’s forces has been 
so great as to dazzle the modern mind and 
blind it to the necessity of also knowing and 
working with natural moral law. The old im- 
practical theology was mainly concerned with 
providing suffering enough for the sinners 
after death; a practical modern world would 
evolve a theology showing man how to find 
the joy of real life as it could and should be 
here on earth. The awakening higher nature 
to-day demands recognition and opportunity 
for expression. Modern materialism is in 
effect an effort to deflect the operation of 
the natural moral law — a most impractical 
thing to attempt. The tendency of all things 
and conditions is to restore harmony and 
equilibrium. This is equally true in the ma- 
terial and in the moral realm where we are 
not “ punished for our sins but by them." 

The commercial standard of the age would 
make money and power the measure of values 
and the sign of succes. We are all so 
psychologized with the sordid standard of 
life that the reformers, educators, preachers, 


and poets often voice their messages with a: 


note of apology for urging what seems like 
an impractical dream. We have become so 
used to slums and disease, to unsatisfactory 
education, to vices of youth and manhood, to 
physical taints and disability, to marriages of 
ambition and self-love, to increasing insanity, 
suicide, and inhuman crimes, that a belief 
in the poetry and beauty and joy and large- 
ness of the natural life is too often regarded 
as an amiable weakness. Meantime the moral 
friction and waste motion is no less disin- 
tegrating to the social organism than a like 
faulty adjustment would be to a complex 
machine. Is it not a most impractical method 
for the modern world to expend its increasing 
powers mainly in handling the results of 
wrong living instead of learning the logic of 
the natural life which must result in health 
and happiness? Theosophy teaches the div- 
inity of man which impels him on through 
the mistakes of many lives until he shall fully 
realize that he is a soul, capable of making 
life divine on earth and of creating his own 
conditions of heaven between lives. 

The practical need of the modern world is 
not for more machinery and mentality where- 
with to harness nature's forces for selfish use. 
Genuine Theosophy is known from its coun- 
terfeits by teaching and working for the hu- 
manitarian use of the individual powers rather 
than by advising unnatural cultivation of self- 


THE SIXTEENTH 
seeking personalities, who may easily prove 
to be unfit to use what power they already 
have. The physical, mental, and social dis- 
eases of to-day show the disintegrating effects 


‘of impractical methods to evade the claims 


of the higher self and to ignore the fact of 
brotherhood, which unites us to all classes of 
men and to all kingdoms of nature. The in- 
dividual cannot be morally out of adjustment 
to life above or below him without causing 
suffering and enduring it by his inharmony 
with the whole scheme of things. Life was 
not meant to be the diseased, sordid, stunted, 
painful thing it has become. The practical 
need of this materialistic age is a knowledge 
of man's divine birthright and his natural 
capacity for a life here and now that will 
make his present living seem the gross, un- 
natural nightmare that it is. 

For the individual who attunes his life to 
the key-note of his Higher Self, there will be 
no danger or difficulty in practically proving 
the teachings of Theosophy by the process of 
becoming one with the truth. R. 
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1 We all long for simplicity; how 
u А 
Qi estion is a knowledge of Theosophy go- 


ing to help one attain it any more than any other 
system of philosophy? 


Answer The question assumes too 
much. The majority of us 
do not long for simplicity by any means, we 
have no strong desire for fewer of the ex- 
ternals of life. 
The consensus of the desire of the world 
is for more display, more sensuous enjoyment, 
and while it is true that men live in experience 
and, by the knowledge they gain through it, 
learn its true nature; yet instead of profiting 
by their experiences, the great mass of hu- 
manity, having lost their hold on the true 
knowledge of life, have yielded to the demands 
of the lower nature and so seek ever to renew 
and intensify those experiences which will 
gratify its insatiable demands. How long will 
it be before they realize that happiness can 
never be found along that path, or through 
gratification of self? 
William Q. Judge says: 


The baby has first to learn that fire will burn its 
little fingers, before it will learn to avoid the fire. 
So also with the votary of pleasure; until he has 
learned the cheat and how utterly inadequate are 
all sensuous enjoyments to satisfy a living soul, he 
will seek these enjoyments as a child cries for the 
light or vainly reaches out its frail arms for the 
moon. 


So the longing for simplicity implies a 
state of development of the soul, strong 
enough to make itself felt on the personal 
man. It is easily seen that this state is not 
universal. It is now and always has been, so 
far as we may learn from history, compara- 
tively rare. 

The various cults of Europe and America 
who recommend some irrational and fanatical 
ideas of diet or hygiene as the test of a 
simple life tend to make their followers 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world. They 
often seek by unbalanced austerity or asceti- 
cism, which is not simplicity, to recuperate 
from equally unbalanced enjoyment. 

Plain living and high thinking appeals only 
to the few. Indeed, we may repeat: 
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How few think justly of the thinking few! 
How many never think, who think they do! 


The great teachers of the world by the 
identity of their systems, would seem to have 
had some bond of fellowship and some com- 
mon source of knowledge. Theosophists as- 
sert they had, and that that source was, and 
is, Theosophy. 

There are many proofs that all systems of 
philosophy and great world-religions, origin- 
ated in this all-comprehensive wisdom. 

Modern philosophy in company with the 
various branches of science today, has be- 
come infected with the spirit of the times and 
is contented with the husks of knowledge, 
but the true philosopher, he who has the “ love 
of, inducing the search for, wisdom” strong 
enough to lead him to discard, one after an- 
other, the superfluities of life in order not to 
hinder his search, must find Theosophy some- 
where along his path, no matter from what 
starting-point he first set forth. 

In the meanwhile there come to all who 
take up this effort to live on higher simpler 
lines, the daily temptations from the strong 
pull of the tendencies of former lives, as well 
as the compelling influences of the world, to 
lose sight of the austere beauty of simplicity. 

As one's ideal becomes higher and one's 
purpose more unselfish, so does the necessity 
of living a simple life become more apparent, 
and there comes the strong feeling which 
grows to certainty that simplicity is an abso- 
lute necessity if we would achieve the higher 
purposes of our existence. G. 


INQuiRER. But what is Karma? 

THEOSOPHIST. As I have said, we consider it as the 
Uitimate Law of the Universe, the source, origin 
and fount of all other laws which exist through- 
out Nature. Karma is the. unerring law which 
adjusts effect to cause, on the physical, mental 
and spiritual planes of being. As no cause re- 
mains without its due effect from greatest to 
least, from a cosmic disturbance down to the 
movement of your hand, and as like produces 
like, Karma is that unseen and unknown law 
which adjusts wisely, intelligently and equitably 
each effect to its cause, tracing the latter back 
to its producer. Though itself unknowable, its 
action is perceivable. 

Ing. Then it is the “ Absolute,” the “ Unknowable,” 
again, and is not of much value as an explana- 
tion of the problems of life. 

THEo. On the contrary. For though we do not 
know what Karma is per se and in its essence, 
we do know how it works, and we can define 
and describe its mode of action with accuracy. 
We only do not know its ultimate Casse, just as 
modern philosophy universal admits that the 
ultimate cause of a thing is “unknowable.” ... 

Ing. But surely all these evils which seem to fall 
upon the masses somewhat indiscriminately are 
not actual merited and INDIVIDUAL Karma? 


"THro. No, they cannot be so strictly defined in 


their effects as to show that each individual en- 
vironment, and the particular conditions of life 
in which each person finds himself, are nothing 
more than the retributive Karma which the in- 
dividual has generated in a previous life. We 
must not lose sight of the fact that every atom 
is subject to the general law governing the whole 
body to which it belongs, and here we come upon 
the wider track of the karmic law. Do you not 
perceive that the aggregate of individual Karma 
becomes that of the nation to which those indiv- 
iduals belong and, further, that the sum total of 
National Karma is that of the World.—H, Р. 
Blavatsky, in The Key to Theosophy 
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The Unrest of the Age 
N an article called “ The Cen- 
tury of Shriek," in Black 
and White (London), Mr. 
Geo. К. Sims divides modern de- 
generates into two classes: the 
sluggish inert, and the excitable 
erratic, The latter class he pro- 
ceeds to discuss. 

The excitable erratics give free 
and frantic expression of opin- 
ion on all matters of public interest, and their 
clamor drowns the voice of common sense. 
The fact that those who make the most noise 
have been accepted as representing popular 
feeling has brought about a condition of things 
that is perilous. Today hysteria is making 
history. The two great safeguards, phlegm 
and a sense of humor, have been swept away. 
Wherever we turn, our ears are split with the 
cries of a clamoring crowd of excitable errat- 
ics. Causes whose advocates used to be re- 
garded as cranks and laughed at or pitied are 
today hailed as burning questions of the hour. 


How often do we hear sober-minded, common- 
sense, “ old-fashioned” people discussing the child- 
ishness of the present day, the absolute idiocy of 
some of the cries and crazes that are sufficiently 
wide-spread to be described as popular. These cries 
and crazes are but testimony to the presence in 
our midst of а vast army of degenerates. The feeble- 
minded and the degenerate grow up, but they are 
never real men and women. They are grown-up 
children with capacity for mischief fostered by the 
increased opportunities they enjoy.as “ grown-ups.” 


And he gives instances of the ways in which 
this body of unbalanced emotional sentiment 
expresses itself, rushing everyway to extremes. 

Commenting on the above, let us ask what 
is the reason why the newer generations are 
growing up without the safeguards of equa- 
bility which sufficed to keep their parents in 
order. It is because the influences that make 
for stability have not increased in the same 
ratio as those which make for unrest. The 
age is one of rapid progress in the facilities 
and luxuries of civilization, and all who are 
born in it find themselves exposed to tempta- 
tions and distracting influences which did not 
assail their fathers. They are endowed with 
a far finer and more sensitive nervous system 
and decreased hardiness. To cope with these 
altered conditions, however, they have no cor- 
responding increase of knowledge; on the 
contrary, the old faiths are rapidly disappear- 
ing. Hence a generation of people with 
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increased opportunities and facilities, but with 
diminished sense of responsibility, diminished 
faith, diminished moral anchorage. 

. When people have no sense of a deep full 
inner life, they have to cheat themselves into 
a sense of being alive’ by excitement; just as 
stimulants are taken to try to replenish an ex- 
hausted vitality. It is the lack of an inward 
life that is responsible for all this artificial 
neurotic life. We may discuss drink, drugs, 
and other proximate causes; but at the root 
of all lies that necessity for excitement, due 
in its turn to the want of a true sense of life. 

How shall we regain the peace and repose 
of an age of knowledge? We cannot do it by 
attempting to flog life into old dogmas that 
no longer convince the age. The age has ad- 
vanced, and our beliefs need to advance along 
with it. Whatever anchorage the old-fashioned 
steady ones may have in their own inner con- 
sciousness, they seem unable to impart it to 
their children; they can only cry, “ Why don't 
you sit still and behave, like us older folk?" 

The fact that there is such a thing as an 
inner life at all needs to be brought home to 
people in a way that they can understand and 
appreciate. There are few souls nowadays 
whom the “ grace of God” or the “ power of 
Jesus" can infuse and suffice. 

What is Man? What is the purpose of 
Life? Is it an everlasting pursuit of whims 
and desires, a ceaseless dance to the spurring 
of ennui and vacuity? Does Man dangle mo- 
mentarily across the stage, а mere marionette ? 

Such questions will have to be answered, 
and answered satisfactorily, for we cannot 
go on indefinitely living on our capital of in- 
herited virtues. The mind and soul need feed- 
ing as well as the body. That is why people 
are seizing upon all kinds of pabulum in the 
hope of finding something nutritious. Agnos- 
ticism, or some non-committal and negative 
attitude of mind, will not suffice to direct the 
strong forces in human nature. The need 
which was filed, if badly filled, by religion, 


still exists and must be filled. 

We need Religion; but not 
dogmas and creeds, nor yet a 
mere vague humanitarianism. 
Something that speaks to heart 
and intellect, that gives a definite 
purpose to life, that holds before 
us a definite goal not limited by 
the years of this life. All re- 
ligions have their origin in the 
One Religion; but the world has 
long been familiar with only the remote off- 
spring of the true Religion. People are search- 
ing about for the common ground on which 
all religions meet, but they seek it in compro- 
mises and in eliminating points of difference 
until nothing is left. Thus they arrive at a 
mere residuum instead of the common origin. 

The principles of justice, humanity, and so 
forth, which are universally recognized to be 
essential to human welfare, are not based on 
mere considerations of prudence, political 
wisdom, or an adjustment of conflicting self- 
interests. They find their sanction in certain 
facts pertaining to human nature itself and 
in the laws pertaining thereto. Justice, to be 
real and effective, must be more than an ab- 
stract principle, it must be a sentiment, an 
urge. Humanity must be more than a polity, 
it must be a deep heartfelt feeling. These 
higher feelings spring from that inner nature 
which has been so overlaid and stifled by our 
outer nature. The passions of our outer na- 
ture are self-assertive enough, and we yield 
to them regardless of reason and theories; 
they can only be adequately met by stronger 
incentives; mere reason will not do it. 

We need a Religion that can inspire men 
to be noble and self-sacrificing — not for the 
hope of a future reward in heaven or the fear 
of a future punishment, but because these 
qualities are the breath of the true Life. А 
Religion that can give definite and comprehen- 
sible instruction about the mysteries of Man's 
nature and life and show him how to over- 
come his limitations and step out into a larger 
life. A Religion that exhibits death as the 
temporary deliverance of the Soul from its 
labors that it may return refreshed to renew 
them. A Religion that shows brotherhood as 
a fact in Nature. А Religion that gives know- 
ledge as the consequence and meed of right 
living. АП this Theosophy does. 

In short, it is the want of a backbone that 
has made humanity so flaccid; and that back- 
bone is knowledge. STUDENT 
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ONWARD AND UPWARD 
F. J. Dick 


OTH not ceaseless life pervade in silence 
Infinite space, as even tiniest atom? 
Do not rolling worlds and starry spheres 
Have each their special tones of conscious life? 
Doth cosmic mind enfold this breathing All, 
Arrayed in myriad unseen shapes, evolved 
From that out-pouring will whose robe is woven 
Harmony (source of form and rainbowed light), 


Whose essence breathes compassion, whose supernal 


Purpose fashions, paints, and mirrors self 

In outer Nature, through the seven-fold worlds? 
(Perchance the shadow-side is touched, where dim 
Mysterious forms arise, constrained to climb 

The upward road to full self-conscious life). 


And so at length the wondrous being, man, 
Appears on earth from earlier golden realms — 
А tay of boundless soul, а son of God — 

Yet now inmeshed in new ascending molds 
Age-wrought from elemental regions vast, 
Himself a mystery now to self: half-brute 


The cause of human woe, and how to aid, 
Opposing darkness deep with sword of truth. 
So battling, heroes earn the help of those 
Who toil unrecognized from age to age 
In divers ways to bless, and raise mankind 
By sure degrees, from shadow back to light. 
Self-conquered, warriors reach to freedom sweet 
From wrong, injustice, pain and sorrow— born 
Of man-made creeds and ignorance dense of law 
Superb, that **ever moves to good, and knows 
Nor wrath nor pardon.” 

Thoughts like these we owe 
To her, H. P. Blavatsky, who proclaimed 
The ancient truths of man's stupendous fate, 
His god-like power and right to rise supreme 
O'er thraldom dire of sense, and then subdue 
The subtler still and yet more subtle foes 
That bar the human soul from heavenly fire, 
From knowledge, won by those who help the race 
Through countless ages hardly known of men. 


And half-divine is he—the mystic cross. 


The royal power is his to choose 
The path of life immortal here 

In right of birth divine, or lose 
His way in fogs of passion drear. 
The life of beauty, pure and kind, 
Be ours: not that of fond delights, 
Destroying senses, dulling mind, 
Obscuring lofty sunlit heights! 


Be ours to seek the high unselfish way 
That shines from out the universal soul, 


And lives enshrined within the hearts of all 


Our fellow-men — within and yet above. 


. So seeking we may pass through many births 
On earth, and learn through rich experience gained 


Such helpers garner naught for self alone, 
But lend their aid and strength to all who seek 
The lowly path ascending toward its source — 
: Untrammeled universal joy and peace. 
Already sounds her message o'er the stream 


Of human life. 


А mighty soul is here 


Abiding now, and guiding warrior hosts, 
Children of light, in whom the soul awakes, 
And youths and maidens pure and dignified. 
Yes, princely comrades all, who love the race 
And live the life of beauty, serving God 

And man, obeying what is right and true 


That men may learn and know: the mysteries (taught 


In ancient days) of man's diviner life 


Still live, to give new hope to brother-men 
And prove the knell of selfish thought and fear. 


In the Interests of Knowledge 

HAT true science (or true knowledge 

of nature) and character are indissolu- 

bly united, as frequently stated in these 
pages, is a fact which yet remains for many 
one of the lost mysteries of antiquity. And 
it is but a minor presentment of the major 
proposition that true science and true brother- 
hood are two aspects of one thing in con- 
sciousness. 

Let us suppose that an earnest and capable 
devotee of some modern branch of science, 
who has given the best years of his life.to the 
subject, should hear of a teacher who had 
arrived in the world, whether out of some 
mighty past, or from another more highly 
evolved planet. That in some manner, whether 
from intuitive prompting or otherwise, he re- 
cognizes in this teacher one who possesses an 
actual mastery of the phenomena themselves 
which have been his life-study. That he goes 
to this teacher seeking instruction. 

Can we not picture his amazement and per- 
haps indignation, when the first thing he is 
advised to do is never to listen without protest 
to any evil thing spoken of a worthy brother, 
and to maintain a constant struggle against his 
lower nature? 

His recognition of that master persisting 
nevertheless, along with some sincerity of pur- 
pose, he may come to believe that this “ food 
for babes" has been tendered him because a 
certain side of his nature has been neglected 
and requires attention; and although perhaps 
remaining a pupil for years, it may never dawn 
upon him that there is or can be any real 
relation between ethical principles practically 
applied and genuine advance in scientific know- 
ledge; and while admitting the improvement 
in his general character he would possibly be 


inclined to say that if there be a direct relation 
it must be more or less one of sentiment. 

Or take a different side of the same ques- 
tion. Suppose another individual recognizes 
in the same teacher one who is a master both 
of the mysteries of life and death, and of 
the true causes of and remedies for human 
suffering, and that he forthwith enlists in his 
service as one of many needed co-workers in 
that field. He too after serving faithfully for 
years might conceivably be surprised to learn 
that he is nearing a condition of mind where 
the truer comprehension of, and a certain 
mastery in some branches of science (not to 
mention philosophy or art) will be possible 
for him. To him also the connexion between 
true ethics practically applied and scientific 
knowledge (of nature) may be far from ob- 
vious; and being “merely human" he may 
be equally inclined to regard the connexion as 
more or less imaginary. 

But what is the fact? It is that all the 
greatest creations in the domains of science, 
mechanics, art, music, philosophy, statecraft, 
and literature, have come from men of univer- 
sal sympathies. None of such moved in the 
narrow grooves of self-interest, when under 
the full sway of that which immortalized them. 
Indeed the fact is so conspicuously obvious, 
if we glance at the history of the past few 
thousand years, that it is unnecessary to quote 
instances. They will occur to anyone. Per- 
haps a student of Theosophy, who knows 
something of the past of man through millions 
of years, would hardly call the work of such 
men creations, but rather. re-presentations, re- 
discoveries, re-descents, of ancient knowledge 
in every case, and not remarkably brilliant 
even then, by comparison. For to the ancients 
our way of trundling round the world on 


wheels and talking across continents by wires 
or even by etheric explosive waves, would 
seem childish; just as our philosophies of 
the unknowable, and the great fore-sightless, 
and what not, would be like the prattling of 
babes. Truly the vanity underlying our fine 
talk of modern progress and scientific achieve- 
ment, though sometimes sugared with humble 
agnosticism, is a sure sign of our littleness; 
emphasized, almost petrified, by the patroniz- 
ing way we talk and think of the ancients — 
and anon of our simian ancestry. Unfortun- 
ately those who so talk and teach are often 
to be found in charge of educational institu- 
tions. And ancient “theology,” benignantly 
named heathenism, is regarded from the same 
puffed pigmy standpoint by the modern pro- 
fessors of that subject. 

Surely if Nature is a Unity, the intelligences 
and powers and principalities therein who 
FORMED the man-bearing planets and their life- 
giving suns, must know more about science 
and theology than the chimney-pot-hatted re- 
spectabilities who talk about heathens and 
simian ancestors! Granting so much by way 
of argument — it is surely a more self-evident 
truth than any postulate Euclid ever conceived 
— are there no links between these intelligen- 
ces and ours, no real instructors? 

Fortunately there are and always have been. 
Yet they can not help us — openly at any rate 
— if we fail to do our part. And they are 
not concerned with the aiding of personalities 
as such, but with the development of that 
quality of universality and sympathy which 
is the outer portal of all true knowledge at 
once of nature and of self, for these are 
inseparable. As we rise in knowledge of this 
wider self so do we near true knowledge of 
nature, in the broadest sense. STUDENT 


| Point Loma 
“ HE Point Loma of San Diego has 
been made famous in song and story. 
It is one of the most impressive pro- 
montories in the world. 

"Like a huge index finger, Point Loma 
reaches out into the Pacific Ocean. Оп its 
extreme tip a beacon light is kept burning for 
the ships of all nations. It informs the mar- 
iner that near at hand is the safest harbor in 
the world, a port which any ship may safely 
enter without special guide or pilot. On the 
inner side of the finger is Fort Rosecrans, 
standing guard over the mouth of the harbor. 
Daring indeed would be the man-of-war that 
would attempt to force an entrance into the 
placid bosom of the bay beyond. 

* Point Loma is about six miles in length. 
At its tip it measures about half a mile wide, 
gradually increasing in width until it reaches 
about two and a half miles. The total area 
approximates 3500 acres. The southern ex- 
tremity is owned by the government and is 
reserved for military and naval purposes. Àn 
expenditure of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars is now being made for a naval coaling 
station, and the naval authorities have stated 
that this is the precursor of the establishment 
of a government navy yard. On the summit 
of the government property is the government 
wireless station, which holds the world's long- 
distance record for the transmission of wire- 
less messages over land and sea. 

* After you cross the boundary of the gov- 
ernment possessions you reach the noble build- 
ings and beautiful grounds of the UNIVERSAL 
BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
of which Mrs. Katherine Tingley is the Official 
Head. Here are the Raja Yoga Academy, the 
Aryan Memorial Temple of Music and Drama, 
the open-air Greek Theater, the Point Loma 
Bungalow and Tent City. 

“After you leave the Theosophical Insti- 
tute, still traveling north, the back of Point 
Loma broadens out into a beautiful body of 
land about a mile square, which has been 
named Point Loma Heights. This property 
is being prepared by the owners as a site for 
beautiful homes. Nature has done for it what 
nature has done for no other place in the 
world. Among the rich endowments are soil 
which will grow any tree or plant that will 
thrive elsewhere in California, an unequaled 
climate, and at every point of the compass 
extraordinary panoramic views of ocean and 
bay, of city and country, of islands and pen- 
insulas, of mountains and valleys. . . . 


POINT LOMA AND THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY 


“The beauty of the palatial edifices of the 
Theosophical Center, the wide outlook across 
the blue Pacific on the one hand, fringed for 
miles by the glittering surf; and, on the other, 
far over the calm, sheltered bay of San Diego, 
past the city, with its brilliant houses shining 
white in the constant sunshine, and beyond to 
the distant peaks of the Sierra Madre, and 
even to the snows on the San Bernardino 
Mountains and Old Baldy, lift the mind out of 
the pettiness of common life. In the marvel- 
ous climate of the elevated promontory of 
Point Loma, to breathe is to rejoice, for the 
rigors of winter and the burning heats of the 
inland summer are alike unknown. This is 
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par excellence the Land of the Sun. The sun- 
rise is reflected in the bright waters of the bay, 
as it gilds the distant peaks, and at eventide 
the ruddy glow of sunset illuminates the bur- 
nished face of the Pacific. It is good to live 
in such a spot, where the flowers are ever 
blooming, the birds ever singing, and eternal 
spring reigns over all. 

“It was to this sequestered land of beauty 
and health, *far from the madding crowd' 
and yet not so far as to be out of touch with 
modern civilization, that Katherine Tingley, 
that remarkable woman and distinguished phil- 
anthropist and teacher, who is the Leader and 
Official Head of the UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL SociETv, moved the 
International Headquarters of the work, about 
nine years ago, from New York City. Here 
she has established, with the help of a body 
of earnest workers, highly intellectual students 
of human nature and Theosophy, ‘the Sci- 
ence of Life,' an educational Institution which 
is said, by competent judges, to be one of the 
most remarkable in the world. In fact, ac- 
cording to expert opinion, there is no system 
of education known, that can compare, for 
efficiency in training the heart and mind, 
with the ‘Raja Yoga’ systems of Katherine 
Tingley. 

“ Besides the education of young people at 
Point Loma, there are many departments. of 
art, science, and industry, being carried on by 
students of Katherine Tingley, who are re- 
ceiving their training as world-workers, under 
her personal supervision. There is also a 
large literary and corresponding staff, which 
produces the * CENTURY PaTH,’ many books 
and other literature, and furnishes the thous- 
ands of members of the Theosophical Society 


"throughout the world with practical inform- 


ation and help in the promotion of the 
principles of Universal Brotherliness and 
Theosophy. 

“The international character of the Point 
Loma Theosophists— for they come from 
every state in the Union and numerous for- 
eign countries — keeps this Center in close 
touch with the branches and outside workers; 
but, from what we have been told, every de- 
partment, and all the Raja Yoga schools, have 
the constant personal supervision of Katherine 
Tingley. The members of her advisory cab- 
inet, and the other close students, find it im- 
possible to understand how a single person 
can direct with such marvelous success, the 
complex and far-reaching activities of this 
immense humanitarian organization. 

“Tn a visit to Point Loma Homestead, the 
thoughtful observer is struck by the air of 
refinement, quiet happiness and joy, and the 
high moral tone and remarkable intellectual 
development among the students, both old and 
young. There are no unsightly backyards nor 
vacant lots; no hideous advertisements, nor 
distorted specimens of architecture. 

“The Point Loma grounds, which have re- 
cently been considerably extended, are laid 
out with the highest skill of the landscape 
gardener's art. As well as the beautiful walks, 
the avenues bordered with graceful palms and 
pepper trees, and the picturesque flower- 
gardens, there is a special portion of the estate 
devoted to the department for training pupils 
in forestry and horticulture, under the direc- 
tion of a student, who, before he cast his 


lot in Point Loma, was a leading expert in 
the United States Forestry Department. . . . 
“ After carefully studying the elaborate and 
well-built Academy, the Aryan Memorial 
Temple, and the students’ homes, the indus- 
trial department, the gardens and orchards, 
and taking into consideration the amount of 
intelligent work that has been expended in 
bringing the whole,estate to its present per- 
fection, one of the writer's party, who seemed 
to be a successful commercial man, and to 
understand the value of what he was apprais- 
ing, declared that he thought the estate could 
be easily bonded for two million dollars. . . ." 
—Scenic America 


“With Courtesy *--- Only 

ISSIONARIES to China are hence- 
forth to be treated “with courtesy." 
Whereby hangs a tale: 

In 1899 the Chinese government, to facili- 
tate the work of the Roman missionaries and 
place them on a dignified footing before the 
people and officials, gave to the Bishops of 
that Church the title of Viceroy and to the 
priests that of Prefect. 

But for the usual reasons this presently 
turned out to be a dangerous concession. It 
was necessary to limit the power of these 
* Viceroys " and “ Prefects," titles of courtesy 
and never for a moment intended to confer 
political standing in the private affairs of the 
country. How would it do to dilute these offi- 
cious (but not official) potentates? What if 
the Protestant Bishops and missionaries were 
similarly decorated? It would at least be a 
delicate hint that might be taken. 

Alas! these latter met in conference and 
decided that they | 
had no wish to complicate their spiritual responsi- 
bilities by the assumption of political rights and 
dutes such as had been conceded to the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. 

So the gloves had to be taken off. The 
Wai-wu-pu advised the withdrawal of the 
titles, stating that 
Since these regulations came into force the mission- 
aries have been usurping to themselves the insignia 
of office belonging to the local officials. 

The advice has been taken. An Imperial 
Rescript has withdrawn the titles, and mission- 
aries will now be treated simply “ with court- 
esy and due reference to the treaties." 

STUDENT 


An International Observatory 
UILDINGS constituting the Institute of 
the Col d'Olen, on Monte Rosa, were 
inaugurated last August. The Queen 
Mother and King of Italy, and the Govern- 
ments of France, Germany, Austria-Hungary 
and the United States, along with many pri- 
vate donors, subscribed to the undertaking. 
This Observatory, mainly promoted by Pro- 
fessor Mosso, of Turin, and situated on the 
south slope of Monte Rosa nearly ten thous- 
and feet above sea-level, is for the study of 
botany, bacteriology, zoology, physiology. ter- 
restrial physics and meteorology. The Insti- 
tute consists of three stories, having the main 
laboratories, workshop, etc., on the ground 
floor, and the rooms for terrestrial physics 
and meteorology on the second floor. The 
laboratories cost about twenty-five thousand 
dollars. This Institute and Observatory con- 
stitute a well-organized research station. J. 
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Ibsen and His Dramatic Interpreter, Mrs. Fiske 

OREMOST among playwrights of the day 

is Henrik Ibsen, who, born in the land of 

ancient sagas and black winds, of fjord 
and fell, of rock and skerry, drew his pictures 
of complex modern life; and foremost among 
the interpreters of these dramas is Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, the highest type of actress who 
has yet arisen from our virile young land, 
teeming with warmth of life, with luxuriance 
of color and activity. Moderns of the mod- 
ern, both of them, expressing the 
advanced thought and style and 
art which is developing from the 
best intellectuality of the age, and 
which is but a preparation for the 
art to come, whose appeal will be 
as far above mere intellectuality 
as intellectuality is above sensual- 
ism. That Mrs. Fiske recognizes 
today's limitations and tomor- 
row’s dawn is her surest claim to 
greatness. 

The advanced are of necessity 
in the minority. Ibsen wrote and 
Mrs. Fiske plays over the heads 
of the multitude, though the il- 
luminating sparks that fall will 
sometimes astonish even clod-like 
minds. Those who take life su- 
perficially, to whom a drama is 
merely an amusement like a light 
novel, will spend a dull and tedi- 
ous evening when, for example, 
in Rosmersholm, Mrs. Fiske re- 
veals to us the suffering soul of 
Rebecca West; but those who 
have thought and felt deeply, those 
who have met pain and perhaps 
despair will recognize in Ibsen and 
in his greatest interpreter, Mrs. 
Fiske, two souls who have probed 
beneath life's surface and who 
speak to the human heart with 
understanding and with human 
sympathy. 

One could hardly say that Ibsen 
is a teacher. It is generally con- 
sidered that he is a portrait paint- 
er, one who neither flatters nor 
idealizes. The lessons of his dra- 
mas we must for ourselves dis- 
cern as we must find the lessons 
of life. There before us he puts 
the men and women of today, stripped of their 
deceit, their cloaks of conventionality and re- 
spectability, and if we can, we may read a 
great lesson, seeing in them our own forbles, 
our own disguises and subterfuges. He shows 
that in our daily life there exists — often lat- 
ent, perhaps — all of tragedy, of heroism, of 
experience; that we need not turn to other 
ages, for here among us, even in the ordin- 
ary walks of daily experience, are to be found 
the elements of great drama. He has chosen to 
show oftenest, perhaps, the ugly side of hu- 
man nature, but that he is not a pessimist we 
may see even in this play of Rosmersholm — 
notwithstanding its gloom and its morbid end- 
ing — in the awakening and ennobling of Re- 
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STATUE OF Gustavus Vasa. 


becca West’s nature. And in the final tragedy, 
consciously or unconsciously, Ibsen has shown 
by antithesis the weakness of the act. Mrs. 
Fiske said in her address before the Students 
of Point Loma that if the audience left the 
theater feeling the futility of the sacrifice, then 
the play would have worked for good. Ibsen’s 
plays leave much to be desired, but that which 
he lacked will come, and in his work he lifted 
the drama from the plane of the senses and 
emotions to that of the intellect. 
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We believe that Mrs. Fiske sees further to 
the heart of things than did Henrik Íbsen. 
Her portrayal of a character, revealing the 
inmost heart, though with reserve and dignity, 
with distinction and refinement, bespeak deep 
experience and deep feeling. We wish for her 
that the years may find her with increasing 
power and perception, playing ever greater and 
greater dramas with ever nobler art. 

She has won her present high place by right 
of merit and deep insight into character, this 
springing from a wide and sympathetic out- 
look over life. And only those who have a 
genuine heart sympathy with others can 
fully appreciate the refining truth of her 
art. A LOMALAND STUDENT 


The Museum of the North, Stockholm 
N her Museum of the North Sweden has an 
institution that is unique. During the 
last century, when the people were closely 
linked together by all means of communica- 
tion, old habits and customs that had been 
maintained for ages in different provinces were 
suddenly exposed to a powerful leveling in- 
fluence and began to vanish rapidly. As many 
of the usages were valuable links with bygone 
times and contained much of the poetry that 
‚ always seems to have existed in 
the everyday life in the North, 


МПГ there was a real danger that they 
would be lost before the people 
had become aware of what treas- 
ures they were allowing to slip 

_, Out of their lives together with 


antiquated modes. 

In Sweden, however, the right 
man appeared at the right time, 
devoting his whole life, his great 
learning and unbounded enthus- 
iasm, to the gigantic task of pre- 
serving records of the mode of 
life of the Scandinavian people 
during historical time. The be- 
ginning was very small thirty-five 
years ago when Arthur Hazelius 


3 started his work, but now, a few 


years after his death, one of the 

largest and most monumental 

buildings of Stockholm, together 

with the Open Air Museum Skan- 

sen, so well known all over the 

world, cannot harbor all the col- 

lections. There is no other coun- 

try with such a record of the last 

ten centuries, so complete in the 

details and arranged with such un- 

derstanding and real love. What 

this will mean for the future can- 

not be overestimated, as it is the 

nen total disappearance of the links 

with older times that has thrown 

so many nations into intense suf- 

fering, when they desired to build 

something great but only too late 

awakened to the fact that they 

had let invaluable materials slip 
out of their hands. | 

The Museum of the North is 

situated in the most beautiful of 

the natural parks of Stockholm 


-and the architecture of the building is the so- 


called Vasa Renaissance. In such interior 
and exterior surroundings the seat of honor 
is given to Gustavus Vasa in the form of a 
mighty statue in a special alcove of the great 
hall, dominating the whole. He is represented 
as in his later years, when he had carried out 
his wonderful life-work of gathering the 
Swedes together and making them feel as one 
people with grand common interests, his life- 
work of placing everything in its right place 
where it could best serve the country. In his 
hand he has the state-sword. 

A short account of the life of Gustavus Vasa 
is to be found in Nos. 7 and 8 of the current 
volume of the Century PATH. STUDENT 
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Happiness 

APPINESS is a spirit who never comes 

at command. Though one spend one's 

life seeking her, and though she be 
caught on the wing for a moment, yet quickly 
again she makes her escape. Yet those who 
turn their backs upon her and decide to shape 
their lives without her—lo! to them she comes, 
and with them she abides. But the turn must 
be made in all honesty. She is a spirit who 
will brook no coquetting. If we turn but to 
see if she will follow, her face will never ap- 
pear. Happiness is what all desire, and nat- 
urally— for it belongs to nature to crave 
her. And most people spend their lives in 


seeking her, each according to his own idea.' 


Some dig for gold, thinking that she may be 
hid beneath the ore. Some search for beauty, 
thinking that there, surely, she must be con- 
cealed. Some work for fame, believing that 
this, once attained, will open the door behind 
which lives the fair goddess. All feel sure 
that she will stand revealed to the one who 
finds an all-absorbing love. But the report 
from all these different seekers is, sooner or 
later, but a bitter complaint. 

Among some who had reaped disappoint- 
‘ment after disappointment, and were tempted 
'to drop all effort in despair, a sudden idea 
‘flashed down through the darkness like a 
light from heaven. It came as a question into 
the mind. What is the necessity of my find- 
ing happiness? Is there not a nobler quest? 
How is it with my numerous fellows who have 
not yet found this? Do they suffer less 
than I? Why should I not seek for them? 
And if, alas! neither they nor I should ever 
find her, will not the great wheels of time 
‘still turn on; will not the great purpose of the 
universe be nevertheless achieved? What 
matters it, indeed, if / am not happy? Let 
me do that for which I came. Апа lo! to 
these the spirit came, and pervaded the atmo- 
sphere in which they dwelt. 


And why should these things be? Because 


No one can deliver men from their sorrows; but he shall be forgiven much 


happiness is a universal spirit, and lives in the 
universal air. Those who seek her in their 
own little personal atmospheres must seek in 
vain. She can be found only on that higher 
level, where there are no separating walls, 
and where she can be shared by all alike. 


.And in that region she comes without a call. 


A LoMALAND STUDENT 


ROUEN+ IN THE PRISON OF JOAN OF ARC 
Бговамск EARLE-CoATES 
Ste laid her head upon the straw, —— 
She who had crowned a king of France, 
And angel shapes, whom no man saw, 
For her deliverance, 
Knelt at her feet — less pure, less sweet — 
А blessing in each glance. 


She laid her head upon the straw, 
She who gave France her liberty, 

And angel shapes, whom no man saw — 
Ah, me! how could men see? — 

Watched till the day, then bore away 
Something the flames set free. — Sele:ted 


Allen Raine 
HE death is announced from Wales of 
Allen Raine, the first English-writing 
Welsh novelist; the first popular inter- 
preter of the inner life of the Welsh people; 
a woman inspired by the higher patriotism, 
and one who stood for all that is best in wo- 

man's life and in Welsh life. 

Allen Raine was seventy years old at her 
death, although — and this in spite of the long 
and painful ravages of cancer — very much 
younger in appearance. All her books have 
been published during the last twelve years 
or so; their success was phenomenal from the 
first, the works of no other living novelist in 
Britain having ever attained such a circula- 
tion. Speculation was of course rife as to the 
personality of the author; yet that person- 
ality remained unknown for years; until late- 
ly but few of her readers. knew that Allen 


who generates in their hearts new courage to bear them. 


Selma Lagerlif 


Raine was a woman; fewer still knew of her 
as the quiet “ Meistres ” of Tresaeth in Aber- 
teifi, whose time was divided between her 
novel writing and good works among the fish- 
er folk of the tiny hamlet about her home. 

Her books are full of the beauty of West 
Wales. The waves of Cardigan Bay roll 
through them; the wind and the rain sweep 
the beautiful hills; the heather and the gorse 
bloom and fill her pages with scent and the 
music of bees; the sun shines 


. "Over a wild-rose region, rich with flowers,” 


and it was Allen Raine who knew how to 
make the sunshine and the flowers gleam and 
blossom from her beautiful pages, and how to 
paint all that was sweet and true, and the 
gentle poetry of the life of the people. She 
alone has interpreted the Welsh peasant for 
the English-speaking world. She knew that 
poetry and kindliness and nature-worship are 
the stars of the life of these. people, and her 
books went out laden with them, a gift from 
Wales to the world. That was her great 
desire and ambition: patriotism drove her to 
writing, and her own personality was always 
in the background, her own fame resolutely 
unsought. She has been accused of painting 
only the beautiful side of Welsh life, and of 
leaving untouched the darker side. All life 
is a duality. The accusation is not true, 
though she did idealise. “І am not going to 
wade in the mud,” she said, “ when so many 
flowers are blooming on the banks. It is flow- 
ers the world needs, not mud.” She was 
ambitious to offer the world a pure bouquet, 
and she succeeded; she plucked the foxgloves 
and left the nettles where they grew. 

Allen Raine was a bitter opponent of vivi- 
section. Even if the vivisectors could cure her, 
she said, she would have none of their cure. 
Any agony it would be better to suffer than 
a cure gained from the torture of animals. 
She was opposed, too, to all creeds and dog- 
mas, finding Deity beneath the stars and on 
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the hills she loved, and in the service of the 
people she loved. Whether she gained it from 
a study of Theosophical literature, or found 
it, as it is still to be found, a tradition among 
the mountains of Wales, Allen Raine was a 
believer in Reincarnation. Just before she 
died, she heard of the death of an old woman 
in the village, a cancer victim like herself. 
“We shall both need a long rest," she said, 
“before our next life.” 

Perhaps not. The world has a great need 
of patriots in these days, Allen Raine. The 
influence of a life such as yours has been and 
will be, again and again, who can measure or 
set bounds to it? 

A WELSH STUDENT IN LOMALAND 


No Parents Wanted! 

N New York it is difficult for par- 
ents with their children to find 
house accommodation, and the 

same thing seems to be true of Paris. 
In the latter city, alarmed by the de- 
creasing birth-rate, they are building 
blocks of dwellings specially for fam- 
ilies with children. 

Bless the children! the CENTURY 
PatH would say; and shame on 
those who would shift upon their 
little shoulders blame that does not 
belong to them. Why not saddle the 
right horse and put up notices: “ No 
adults in statu parentis allowed here!” 
It is the parent on duty that does the 
mischief and might justly be shunned 
by the landlord. 

When we see a child behaving like 
a little barbarian on a railroad car or 
elsewhere, what is the chief, perhaps 
the only, but always the insuperable, 
obstacle to instilling better manners? 
It is the presence of the parent. 

What a topsy-turvy civilization it 
is! We refuse women many govern- 
mental opportunities for which they 
ask, and we allow them despotic and 
unrestrained dominion in the very 
center and at the most sensitive and 
crucial point of the whole economic 
system. They, on their side, are 
quitting the throttle-valve in order to 
get out and push the engine from 
behind — or some of them are. 

The world is waiting for people 
who can govern it; but the man is 
lacking to the opportunity. Any par- 
ent, male or female, has an unsurpassable 
opportunity for practising the art of govern- 
ing human nature; and if he cannot succeed 
-in this, how can he succeed anywhere else? 
His influence might begin in the home, but 
it would -rapidly extend until it filled all the 
time at his disposal. Rulers of men rise to 
the top like corks and stay there. 

It is a school for parents that is needed. 
And, as there is nobody to play the teacher's 
róle in such a school, except people who them- 
selves are actual or potential parents, we must 
look to Theosophical teachers. They alone 
have an outside grip on something that is stable 
and stand on firm ground from which they 
can lend aid. 

Anybody can become a Theosophist if he 
realizes that that title implies a character- 
qualification. His faith in the Theosophical 
teachings must be of the kind that inspires 
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corresponding conduct. Let us study the 
Theosophical teachings and see if we cannot 
find therein an inspiration that will raise us 
to higher ideals of duty and conduct and 
enable us to attain that self-mastery which 
alone can render us true guardians of our 
children. By treating children as future men 
and women, instead of dolls or sweetmeats, we 
shall be able to render them blessings that 
will be sought after, rather than nuisances to 
be shunned. As to the Raja Yoga children of 
Lomaland, no landlord who has ever enter- 
tained them would not gladly entertain them 
again if only as an attraction and a credit to 
his hostelry. That is the invariable experience 
with Raja Yoga children the world over. Н. 
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Feeding the Hungry 
URING the recent hard times, the bail: 
etic condition in our cities has become 
even more pathetic. 

In New York many children have gone 
hungry to school. It is reported that many 
of them have fainted from exhaustion. As so 
many of them have been obliged to start the 
day without breakfasts, a number of philan- 
thropic people have organized a Children’s 
Relief Society, which furnishes them with ne- 
cessary food. 

We feel grateful to those who are alleviat- 
ing suffering of whatever kind. It is a horror 
that our civilization has so many sores of this 
nature to be dressed. Side by side with all 
the pomp and splendor in the cities, are al- 
ways these pictures of abject misery, of cruel 
want, of degradation, vice and crime. How 
much has been done to stay this human waste, 
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and notwithstanding the enormous amount of 
suffering that has been temporarily relieved, 
still the picture of horror grows blacker and 
the figures which tell of those in an inferno 
of suffering run up. The means used so far 
have failed to lessen the evil. 

The UNivERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEO- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY has been criticised at times 
because it is not oftener engaged in patching 
up and draining out these sores of nature. 
But the organization is too busy, at present, 
arresting the causes which have produced the 
present condition. At times, under immediate 
need, it has shown itself well able to meet 
such emergencies, but it is economy of effort 
to leave this work in the main to those quali- 
fied to do it, and to spend tts energies 
in the field which has yet been left 
untouched. Many have yearned to 
work this field but have not had the 
knowledge or. power. It has been 
left to the Leaders of this Movement 
to see clearly the disease eating at the 
heart of humanity, and to find the - 
way to remove it. Enough people 
must be so changed in mind and heart 
that they will have the power to leav- 
en the mentality of the whole world. 
Enough must learn the true art of liv- 
ing to be able to produce a contagion 
of the right sort, which will spread 
everywhere. And to produce such a 
herculean result, we will have to begin 
with the children. It is the Каа 
Yoga Schools which are one of the 
hopes of the world — a promise of 
better things. Тһе day is coming 
when all will bless those who have in- 
stituted and guided these. STUDENT 


Jottings and Doings 
(From a Student's Note Book ) 

URING a recent storm on the 
Atlantic coast twenty lives were 
saved, under the most trying 

circumstances, by a group of society 
men and women whose main object 
in life had heretofore been to seek 
selfish pleasures. They were enjoying: 
an automobile party when Captain 
Hedges of the Life Saving Station 
near by appealed to them to help him: 
save the crew of the stranded Chippe-. 
wa, then being beaten to pieces at some 
distance from shore. The whole party: 
responded valiantly, and men and wo-- 
men together worked, drenched to the skin 
and in many cases with torn and bleeding: 
hands, under the Captain's directions, until 
the cable of the breeches buoy had brought 
safely to shore the last soul of that crew of 
twenty men. Then these society women, dis-- 
regarding their escorts’ suggestions that they- 
seek shelter and, if possible, find some dry: 
clothes to replace their wet ones, turned to. 
their picnic-baskets and from the contents soon 
served to these exhausted men, with their own 
hands, food and steaming delicious coffee. 
After all possible service had been rendered, 
these society folk returned to their automo- 
biles, bundled themselves in as comfortably 
and dryly as might be, and whirled back to 
the city, declaring that they had had the most 
glorious time of their lives! Here is proof 
that humanity is divine, that compassion is not 
dead in the hearts of men, but only sleeping. 
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MODELLED BY THE CHILDREN ОР TRE RAJA YocA ACADEMY, PINAR DEL Rio, CUBA 


About Pearls 
HE pearl has been a source of interest 
and delight to the people of all ages, 
and a wealth of legend, poetry, and 
romance surounds its origin and the part it 
has played in the destiny of men and nations. 

The ancients, who greatly prized the gem 
for its wonderful lustrous beauty, were much 
puzzled to account for its formation within 
the mussel’s shell. Of the myths that have 
come down to us, the most common, perhaps, 
was the belief that drops of dew fell into the 
shell when open and were transformed by 
some power of the animal into pearls. In 
India the legend runs that when the moon 
shone on the sea, the mussel, filled with won- 
der, came to the surface of the water, and the 
tears of the gods, weeping for lost souls, fell 
into the open shell and there hardened into 
pearls. The association of pearls with tears 
doubtless originated with this legend. 

At this day, even, it is not certainly known 
how the pearl is formed. The general belief 
is that a parasite or particle of foreign sub- 
stance works into the shell and irritates the 
tender flesh of the little animal. In self- 
defense he covers the offending matter with 
layers of the fluid secretion which nature pro- 
vides for lining the shell, and in this way the 
pearl is gradually formed. 

The Chinese discovered this fact centuries 
ago and used the knowledge. They would 


- ENERGY 
Gearge Croly 
ARTH'S rough yet noblept spell is — Energy! 
Mind's hammer, hatchet, plough! the stern- 

faced dun, 

That makes us pay our debt to man — ог die! 

Never to halt, until the race is run,— 

To know no weariness; no danger shun; 

Until Time's hand has struck the crowning hour,— 
To think that nothing's done, till all is done,— 
Through day and night, through sunshine and through 

shower, ; 
To fight the gallant fight! — Resolve, itself, is power! 
— Selected 


keep a quantity of pearl-mussels in a tank 
and, opening the shells, insert tiny images of 
the Buddha. In the course of a few months 
the mussel had covered these images with 
the pearl fluid. It has long been a practice 
in several countries thus to increase the yield 
of pearls by inserting round pieces of lead or 
mother-of-pearl. 

In earliest times the most famous pearls 
were found on the coast of Ceylon where the 
pearl-oyster measured from nine inches to a 
foot in diameter, but now pearls as fine are 
found in many parts of the world. The most 
perfect pearl in existence is said to be in 
the Zosima Museum at Moscow, and the larg- 
est, measuring four and one-half inches in 
circumference, may be seen at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, London. STUDENT 


Facts Worth Knowing 
FIFTY THOUSAND young trees prepared by 
the Forestry Department in Vermont, U. S. A., 
are to be planted this year in that state. The 
trees are red and white pines. 


In Lund, Sweden, there is a museum, one 
department of which illustrates rural life. 
There may be seen old peasant houses, a 
church, an inn, the interiors arranged so as to 
show just what life in the country is like. 
There are even figures standing about dressed 
in the national costumes. In Prague, Bo- 
hemia, is a larger museum-of the same sort. 


THE instruments used in making weather 
observations were invented by Italians. In 
1450 Nicolas de Cusa invented the hygro- 
meter by which the relative humidity of the 
atmosphere is measured. In 1578 Egnatio 
Dante invented the anemometer; in 1595 
Galileo, the thermometer; in 1639 Cartelli, 
the raingauge; in 1643 Torricelli, the baro- 
meter. 


IN the sacred ceremonies of the Ніпай re- 
ligion the conch shell is used, though it is 
not known what significance is attached to the 
use of И. A conch with spirals twisting to 
the right is regarded as especially precious, 
worth its weight in gold, in fact, as £4000, 
the price paid for a conch of this kind in 
the city of Calcutta, seems to indicate. 


HEIMDALL 
Augusta Larned 
N the Elder Edda I read it, 
That volume of wonder lore, 
How Heimdall, a god of credit, 
Was watchman at Heaven's door. 


The sight of his eye was keenest 
Of all in Asgard's towers, 
For he saw, when earth was greenest, 
Pale Autumn amid the flowers. 
His ear was the best at hearing 
Of all above or below; 
When the Spring-time's step was nearing, 
He heard the grasses grow. 
He heard the talk of the fishes 
Deep down in the silent sea, 
And even the unbreathed wishes 
Of chick in its shell heard he. 
He heard the feathers growing, 
And wool on the old sheep’s back, 
And even the light cloud snowing 
Far off on the sunbeam’s track. 
He knew what birds are thinking, 
That brood o’er the crowded nest, 
E'er their fledgling's eyes are blinking, 
And the song is warm in the breast. 

And why were his senses keener 
Than all in that magic clime, 

Than Odin, and Thor, and Haenir. 
And Baldur of Asenheim? 

I think— it is only guessing — 
Heimdall was loving as wise, 

And Nature who bent in blessing, 
Anointed his ears and eyes. 

And should we but love undoubting, 
Perchance, ah! who can teli? — 

We might hear the corn-blade sprouting, 
And the tiny leaf-bud swell. — Selected 


Work in Modelling at the Rája Yoga 
Academy, Pinar del Rio, Cuba 
NE of the classes which the children at 
the Raja Yoga Academy in Pinar del 
Rio like best is their modelling class. 
The boy or girl who knows nothing of this 
branch of art cannot imagine how much may 
be gained by the study of it. 

By digging down a few feet in the patio 
of the Academy in Pinar del Rio one can get 
very good clay both white and colored, to 
use for modelling. Before it can be used it 
has to be cleaned and refined. This process 
is very interesting and some of the boys love 
to help to turn out the smooth, soft clay. 

At first the children thought it would be a 
very easy matter to take a piece of clay and 
model it into the form desired; but they soon 
found what close observation and what great 
perseverance are needed to get good results. 
In beginning a model, especially if it is hol- 
low like a vase, the student must work with 
great care. How often have the boys and 
girls in Pinar del Rio seen their work tumble 
down when almost completed. It reminded 
them of King Robert Bruce of Scotland who 
tried so many times and failed. Some, how- 
ever, followed Bruce’s example and tried un- 
til they succeeded, and it is their work which 
you see in the illustrations. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS OF POTTERY 
MODELLED BY THE CHILDREN OF THE КАЈА YoGA ACADEMY, Pinar DEL Rio, CUBA 


This spring when they were making vases, 
the pupils studied about the origin of pottery. 
In copying some of the old Greek and Egyp- 
tian vases they found that these ancient peo- 
ples not only combined beauty and utility, but 
at the same time taught a great moral lesson. 
In the strange figures painted on the vases 
they found depicted the same battles which 
have to be fought and won today. 

The little tots love to model. All last winter 
they modelled from objects and imaginary 
things. They have linen aprons to wear when 
at this work. It is a beautiful sight to see 
them all standing around the long table mold- 
ing the clay with their plump little hands. 
When the class was over it was very interest- 
ing to look at their work. There were ban- 
anas, sweet potatoes, bird’s nests, oranges, ele- 
phants, chickens, kittens, etc. Some were very 
good and somie were very funny. 

But this spring when they saw the older 
children making vases for the exhibition they 
wished to make one also. So they all began 
to work. The very smallest tots made the 
coils and the older ones built the vase. It was 
very large, almost as large as the smallest 
child. But it was well made. They painted it 
a beautiful dull green color and then they were 
asked what design they wished to put on it. 
They thought for some moments and then 
one said: “The Midnight March,” “Yes, 
yes! si, si! ” they all cried, “ where the ani- 
mals march round two by two.” "This is the 
name of one of their action songs about the 
animals in the Noah's Ark who march every 
night at twelve o'clock. But the teacher ex- 


plained that although the vase was large, they 
could not possibly draw all the animals on it; 
but that they might choose three. So they 
chose rabbits, kittens, and chickens. They 
had drawn these many times in their classes 
and could do them very well. "The visitors 
who came to the exhibition were more inter- 
ested in this vase than in any other thing. 
Can you see it in the picture? 


A Dog’s Obedience 

OT long ago in Kansas City some people 

noticed a dog running up a terrace and 

then sliding down on his back, only to do 
the same thing over and over again. The 
people wondered why the dog was doing this, 
for he seemed to go about it in a business- 
like way and not just for fun. "They must 
have been surprised when they found out 
what made him do it. He was following the 
doctor's advice! When he was a puppy one 
of his forelegs was broken. It was carefully 
attended to by a physician, bound up in splints, 
etc. The dog learned to hold the injured leg 
up for the doctor to look at, and seemed very 
grateful to him. Опе day the doctor said: 
“Now Jack, if you want your leg to get well 
vou must use it, you must take some exercise." 
It was after this that the dog began to run 
and slide on the terrace. Don’t you think 
Jack deserves to have his leg get quite strong? 


G. 


IN Japan there is to be seen a hollow tree 
trunk 65 feet in circumference, inside which 
is growing another tree, now 9 feet in circum- 
ference. The inner tree is 110 years old. 
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WEISMANN’S theory sums 

Weismann's itself up in the phrase, “ The 

Biological -Continuity of the Germ- 

Ideas Plasm.” It is claimed to be 

an established fact that the 

individuals of the lowest forms of life are 

"immortal. This idea has been applied to 

the higher organisms, including man, a part of 

whose body is immortal, being handed down 
from generation to generation. 

Studying an amoeba under the microscope, 
we find that this animal consists of a single 
cell. In the cell is the nucleus, and in the 
nucleus is the nucleolus. When the animal 
reproduces itself, the nucleus divides and each 
half withdraws to an opposite side of the cell. 
The cell then constricts in the middle and di- 
vides into two. Thus there are two amoebae. 
The same process goes on in more complex 
organisms, but the new cells do not float away 
but remain together in a mass. All organic 
matter is seen to be composed of such a mass 
of cells which have sprung from a single cell 
by division. An egg is a simple cell, made 
large by the addition of food-stuff; it divides 

and subdivides, until there are 
The Development billions of cells, enough to 
of the form every part of the future 

Vehicle chick. 

It is necessary to account 
for differences among these cells, for they are 
not all alike, they vary infinitely. For this 
purpose, and also to explain what it is that 
causes the cells to divide at all, Weismann 
analyses the cell further partly by actual micro- 
scopical examination and partly by conjecture, 
until he arrives at an element which divides 
itself into two unlike parts. This is sufficient 
to start the differentiation: for, having got 
A and B, we can get AAB and ABB, and so 
on indefinitely. 

But it is not all the cells that so differen- 
tiate themselves indefinitely. There are a few 
whose function it is to remain the same, and 
together these constitute the germ-plasm which 
is transmitted from generation to generation 
and preserves the species while allowing of 
differentiation in individuals. 

These discoveries are very interesting and 
important, and they bear out the statement of 

H. P. Blavatsky that biology 


Number at the was one of the twin magi- 
Root of cians of the coming time, 
Manifestation chemistry being the other. 


This process of the one be- 
getting the two, from whence proceed num- 
bers and infinite differentiation, is the very 
process described in the highest ancient philo- 
sophical teachings as that by which the uni- 
verse is generated from the primordial unity. 


As above so below, is a very ancient maxim 
of Occultism; and here we see the microscope 
revealing in the smallest cells the same process 
as attends the birth of worlds and the differ- 
entiation of cosmic Mind and Matter from 
the Unity that precedes them. “ Number and 
numbers lie at the root of all manifestation ”; 
the Pythagoreans and Platonists realized the 
truth of all this. 

But modern science scarcely knows what to 
make of its discoveries. We are told that 
Weismann is ап epoch-making discoverer 
whose ideas will have more effect on social 
and political history than all the soldiers and 
statesmen in the world put together. The 
ideas of Darwin are supposed 


A Building for — (5 have had such an influence, 


Ed though he had no idea that 
the Opposite Nis “ struggle for life " would 


be expanded into a * struggle 
for existence." Many will, however, be inclined 
to doubt the far-reaching effect of Darwin's 
views on the social and political world. At all 
events, such influence as they have had has 
been rather of the iconoclastic kind, breaking 
up old modes of thought, preparing the way 
for new, but not establishing anything per- 
manent. They taught us to look for order 
and system in the works of the Universal 
Spirit, instead of arbitrary dispensations of 
the theological kind. But when some thinkers 
went so far as to try to deduce from Darwin's 
ideas a law for the government of human 
polity, they merely set up a temporary super- 
stition associated with somewhat discouraging 
views as to the ends and possibilities of life, 
and destined soon to melt away in the more 
genial light of that hope that springs eternal 
in the human breast. For not all thinkers are 


biologists; nor do men of science exercise 
such an unrestricted sway in 

A Progressive the actual world we live in 
Revelation as they do in that more ideal 
of “ Design” world in which they spend a 


part of their own lives. 

But little consistent with the idea that Dar- 
win's thoughts were such an influence in the 
world, is the next idea that is put forward — 
namely, that Weismann has swept about one- 
half of Darwin's ideas into the scrap-heap. 
If epoch-making discoveries are to succeed one 
another so rapidly, one is inevitably filled with 
qualms as to what may befall Weismann in 
his turn. Ere the world has had time to frame 
its social and political economy anew and de- 
velop a new system of ethics on the lines of 
Weismann’s latest discoveries in biology. Weis- 
mann himself may have emulated Darwin's 
rapid descent from the pedestal to the paper- 
basket, and we may be called upon to contem- 
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plate the discoveries of still another biologist 
with still another message for the world. 

Needless to say we cannot change our ideas 
of human life, polity, and ethics, every time 
a fresh landmark in microscopical discovery 
is reached. 

The extraordinary thing 
Matter, the Slave about this kind of biological 
of Something philosophy is that it proceeds 

Else in an entirely one-sided way. 

It concerns itself only with 
the world of visible effects, leaving out causes 
altogether. Surely it is a very wonderful fact 
that a cell should divide; nor does it become 
less wonderful when we analyse the cell into 
centrosomes, rods, and chromatin. Is it en- 
ough to know merely that the cell does divide 
and subdivide in such a manner? What kind 
of a human polity or system of ethics can we 
base on that mere fact? As to heredity, we 
may have some new ideas as to the mechanism 
thereof, but the cause is as inscrutable as ever. 

But we can learn a good deal from these 
facts by looking at them in a more intelligent 
way. For instance, there is the idea that in 
man (as in other beings) there is a permanent 
element which does not die but passes un- 
touched from generation to generation. Does 
not this show us that in a new-born child, we 
have a comparatively clean sheet on which 
we may write what we like, and that the evils 
so often attributed to heredity may be largely 
due to after-influences? We 
are rid thereby of a certain 
fatalism which  besets the 
people who attach too much 
importance to heredity, and 
this seems to be in a vague way the idea which 
the advocates of Weismann have in contrast- 
ing him with Darwin. 

But then this Germ-Plasm! It is surely 
but little short of Almighty God himself, so 
potent and dominant is it in the conduct of 
cosmic evolution. Deep thinkers can never 
rest satisfied with the single fact that there is 
a germ-plasm that does these things; they will 
want to know what that germ-plasm is in 
itself, or what actuates and inspires it. To 
answer questions like this, we must get beyond 
the What into the Who. We can never reach 
finality in Whats; there must be a Who at 
the bottom of things. 

The microscope reveals cosmic substance as 
it emerges into the plane of visibility — from 
whence? Give us the atom or the cell and we 
will soon build you up a visible universe of 
matter and create an elephant out of a tad- 
pole." But you must first give us the atom or 


Wanted: a Truly 
Religious 
Science 


the’ cell. And what a gift! 

“God” behind Great as have been the vari- 
and in ous conceptions of almighty 
Everything power, they have never even 


touched the power we see ex- 
ercised by these omnipotent cells and atoms. 
We may well say, “ God is an atom "! 

It is an absolute fact that every time a 
man thinks a thought, he creates and destroys 
swarms of cells. His body is a fluid ocean of 
cells, being born, dying, changing, reproducing 
themselves, every second of time; the whole 
influenced either by his present thoughts and 
emotions or by thoughts and emotions which 
have become habitual and “automatic,” and 
have passed into the stage known as “ vital 
processes." Here, then, in man's mind we find 


a something that is prior to the cells and atoms, 
having to them a causal relation. 

The whole crux of the philosophy is that we 
must rely upon our will. If we regard our- 
selves as so much irresponsible mechanism at 
the mercy of the apparently inexplicable ac- 
tions of the cells that compose our bodies, to 
what mysterious power do we yield ourselves 
up? We yield ourselves to that which actuates 

the cells, the semi-intelligent 


* Will’ is Not powers that govern the opera- 
a Material tions of nature in its lower 
Thing kingdoms. Thus we become 


the slaves of instincts, inertia, 
passion, attraction, and repulsion. The attrac- 
tions and affinities of the cells are felt in our 
minds as impulses and instincts; our (instinct- 
ual) minds are built up of rudiments as our 
bodies are compact of cells. 

But right here comes the tug between ani- 
malistic theories and spiritual ones. In man 
there is something which sets aside and over- 
rules the whole animal mechanism. For how- 
ever much the lower mind of man may be 
involved with his vital processes, the higher, 
directing, discriminating mind which makes 
him what he is—the mind which plays the 
leading part in the imagining of these very 
biological theories — is independent. Апа it 
is this higher mind that plays the chief part 
in human polity and morals. If man is to be 
an animal, then why not be content to be ruled 
by the laws that prevail in the animal kingdom 
and are sufficient thereunto? But if he is 
more than an animal, then he 
needs higher laws than those 
based on biological facts — 
or catastrophe is inevitable. 
And, as man's passions are 
infinitely intensified by their association with 
his reason, so he needs a correspondingly su- 
perior power to keep them in control His 
reason must link itself with his spiritual na- 
ture and aspire to the laws that govern the 
spiritual planes of Cosmos. 

So, while these microscopical studies are 
interesting and helpful, let us never forget 
that the real world wherein we live, the world 
that counts, is the world of our own conscious- 
ness. The life which we have to live, volens 
nolens, is the life of mind and aspiration and 
thought; the relations that interest us most are 
our relations with each other. Let us study 
the field of our own mind and heart as the 
biologist studies the field of view in his micro- 
scope; and investigate the forces that rule 
therein. 

There may be a material basis for the forces 
of the animal mind; but there is no material 
cause for the aspirations and incentives of 
our higher nature, nor is it possible to formu- 
late any mathematical or mechanical system 
of representation corresponding with them. 
The material on which the higher mind acts 
is the lower mind; and that again acts on 
matter. We cannot study the higher mind ob- 
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jectively; we study it from within; not on. 


the field of chemical reactions but in that of 
motive. STUDENT 


Theosophy and Sport 
HE recent celebration of the Olympic 
Games in England gives occasion to call 
attention to the significance of this mod- 
ern revival of an ancient institution. We are 
looking towards the ancients in everything 


now. The churches have not disdained to 
consult the old minute-books of eternal Relig- 
ion in search of inspiration for their future 
proceedings. Literature and art have always 
regarded themselves indebted to antiquity. 
Science is rapidly coming to a point which will 
enable it to recognize the truth of many of 
the ancient ideas, especially those relating to 
the sentience of Nature. Archaeology is con- 
tinually digging up the fossil remains of what 
were deemed modern inventions. And now it 
is sport. History books may prate about the 
superstitious notions of the Greeks in imagin- 
ing that athletic sports were acceptable to the 
gods; but sportsmen, as we see, have not 
scorned to copy the Greeks. 

The spirit of fraternity was the basis of 
ancient games; they brought together separate 
peoples in a friendly rivalry. The purpose 
was to manifest the glory of a certain essen- 
tial part of human nature — the physical part; 
and to exhibit manly prowess so far as per- 
tains to the body. At one time intellectual and 
artistic competitions were included. It should 
be the pride of man to exhibit his prowess, 
not only in matters spiritual and mental and 
artistic, but in matters physical. For physical 
culture, beauty, and perfection, form one of 
the three branches of education, the other two 
being the education of the intellect, and that 
of the faculties called forth by the arts and 
aspirations. 

The British showed true sportsmanlike feel- 
ing in their rejoicing over the victories of the 
Americans and their sympathy with the Italian 
who was defeated by a stroke of ill-luck in 
the Marathon race. National emulation plays 
no part except as a healthy spur to effort; 
the victor is honored because he is the victor. 
The national suspicions which we are so fond 
of airing in the newspapers we support, were 
all ignored at this meeting of magnificent 
specimens of manhood from all the nations. 


Those old gods in whose honor the ancient 
games were celebrated are not dead yet. They 
have survived all attempts to supplant them 
with weak sentimental gods or captious mar- 
tinet gods. When their spirit breaks out in 
humanity, it sweeps aside all the unhealthy 
schisms and phantasies, and humanity be- 
comes humanity once more. Let us hope these 
games will retain their healthy spontaneity 
and not suffer themselves to be “ cornered " 
by the managing spirit and turned into an 
“institution.” Will the Olympic Games ever 
be opened by an archbishop? Let us hope not. 

Many of our modern cults and cranks have 
sprung up like funguses from a decaying 
foundation and could not exist in a healthy 
soil. We owe much to sport, in spite of its 
frequent abuses, for counteracting opposite 
tendencies that might have destroyed our civil- 
ization. The healthy athletic spirit needs to 
be kept alive in these days of nervous diseases 
and maudlin cults of all kinds. 

But let us keep animalism out of it. The 
gladiator and the prize-fighter are not the 
ideal; the ancient Greeks had other ideals. 
Many of their greatest geniuses were also dis- 
tinguished for physical prowess. Because a 
man is athletic, he need not therefore despise 
other kinds of culture and be slovenly in his 
upper stories. And a man may be ever so 
smart in a physical sense and still a sloven in 
other intellectual and moral senses. H. T. E. 
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Civilization by Hypnotism 
О the North American Review Mr. Н. 
Addington Bruce contributes an article 
on our increasing insanity — to be more 
respectful, on our increasing number of in- 
sane. (Neverthless a people that is produc- 
ing more of the insane is also becoming more 
insane.) Mr. Bruce says: 


Not long ago the United states Census Bureau 
issued a report which should have provoked instant 
and wide-spread discussion, [since it revealed] the 
existence of conditions making strongly against the 
continued prosperity of the United States and its 
continued progress to headship among the nations. 


. The report showed that іп 1880 the asylum 
population was 40,000; in 1890 it was 
74,000; in 1903 it was 150,000. Mr. Bruce 


goes on: 


It is futile to say, with many an eminent alienist, 
that this is the price that must be paid for civil- 
ization — futile, because a civilization that would 
sap the vitality of mankind could never hope to 
prove an enduring fact. 


By "futile" he means illogical; the price 
would prevent the delivery of the article. 
There are apparently two alternatives: either 
we can have our kind of civilization at a less 
price; or we can try some other kind. We 
can tune the people to what there is; or we 
can have something to which they can com- 
fortably stay tuned. 

But civilization is not something apart from, 
and around, the people; it is a condition of 
the people themselves, of each one of them. 
The alternatives therefore are: to alter the 
individual's mind so that he can remain sane 
whilst pursuing his present mode of life; or 
to alter the mode of life. 

Mr. Bruce supports the first of the two; 
we are to tune up the individual so that he 
can go on doing what he is now doing. 

There is a good deal of altruism in men; 
but taking them as a whole, taking civilization 
as a whole, is not the profound keynote of 
its activities, the mainspring of its economy, 
the principle that each should take as much 
as he honestly can and give as little? "The 
tension that is now everywhere driving the 
weakest — in body, ability, or. mental sanity 
— to the wall, the wall of poverty, failure, 
insanity and suicide, is the result of the 
operation of this principle. The article seems 
therefore to argue that the principle is un- 
alterable, is in fact the due and proper prin- 
ciple of a civilization; and the remedy for 
the insanity-part of its results is all that we 
can seek, 

It then goes on to suggest very correctly 
that there are latent powers in the mind, that 
recent researches “point to the presence in 
the human organism of faculties transcending 
those of which man avails himself in his 
commerce with his fellows." "The argument 
is now that if these can be brought out, man 
can learn to tolerate his own civilization: 


Already the psychical researcher . . . has made 
bold to declare that the human self is a much more 
complex and unstable affair than is generally sup- 


posed — that, indeed, the self of which man is nor- 
mally conscious is but a self within a larger sclf, 
of which he only becomes aware in moments of 
inspiration, exaltation, or crisis. 


This larger self is to be invoked by hypno- 
tism! by “ psycho-pathology "! The “ psycho- 
pathologist " 


has taken defective children, and enlarged their pow- 
ers to an unexpected degree; he has taken vicious 
boys and girls, and developed them into useful 
men and women; he has taken the victims of liquor 
and drugs, and saved them when all else had failed 
to save them. 


АП these, restored by hypnotism to the rank 
of worthy members of society, will, says the 
article, hand on their worthiness to their child- 
ren in the normal course of heredity. 

So the argument really comes to this: That 
man can be made tolerant of that vicious prin- 
ciple in his own nature which has created his 
civilization, by evoking his higher and diviner 
self! the evocation being effected by hypno- 
tism! { 

First, we ask for the production of some 
useful men and women developed by hypno- 
tism from vicious boys and girls; and second, 
for the production of a man or woman per- 
manently cured of the drug or alcohol habits 
by the same means. We deny that hypnotism 
under any alias can evoke or touch the higher 
self, and assert that any seeming benefits 
which may result are due to temporary inhibi- 
Hon of the tendencies of the lower self, are 
negative therefore, and over the area of con- 
sciousness affected have produced an automa- 
tism in place of the proper spontaneity. This 
automatism corresponds with a more or less 
permanent injury; but if ever it is partially 


. recovered from, the original tendency for 


which the operation was perpetrated, will re- 
appear. It is moreover untrue that any seem- 
ing benefit produced by hypnotism is trans- 
missible by heredity. 

We assert further that there is nothing 
which hypnotism may seem to do for the 
betterment of a child which may not be really 
done by education; that education, by those 
who know their work, may really invoke the 
higher self; and that the benefit is then per- 
manent and immeasurably far-reaching. Any 
child not susceptible to the influences of the 
real sort of education by the real sort of 
educators — and few such children there are 
— is also absolutely out of the reach of hypno- 
tism and requires a special kind of treatment 
for which society as yet hardly provides any 
facilities. 

And lastly; when education of the kind we 
refer to shall be generally known and prac- 
tised, education such as is pursued at Katherine 
Tingley’s * Raja Yoga” schools, the second of 
the two alternatives will have brought itself 
about; civilization will have altered its key- 
note; men will take thought for and of their 
community in all they do; ahd all the sources 
of pain and disease will have begun to vanish. 
The sentiment of altruism will have proved 
itself as potent a stimulus to strong action 
as selfishness and ambition. STUDENT 


Cities Edgeways 

HE architect of the Singer building has 

worked out a sketch plan of the highest 

structure which the New York official 
regulations would permit. On a rock founda- 
tion, says the Scientific American, the per- 
mitted weight is 15 tons to the square foot. 
A surface with a 200 foot side may therefore 
support a building of 600,000 tons. How high 
could such a building reach? The walls of 
the upper 75 feet of it must be 12 inches thick. 
For each 60 feet below that, they must have 
an additional thickness of 4 inches. The archi- 
tect's calculations say that under these regula- 
tions a building 2000 feet high is possible. 
From a heavy wind-gale the structure would 
be exposed to an over-turning moment of 
6,000,000 foot-tons; but it would have a sta- 
bility of nearly nine times that amount. 

Apart from any question of the validity of 
the calculations, of land-movements, of earth- 
quakes, and the unforeseen generally, and ` 
assuming that such structures will gradually 
be approximated to, and arise over consider- 
able city areas until something happens — 
what about the people who dwell, if only for 
a number of hours a day, below? For such 
buildings constitute cafion-makers. In the 
depths of the cafions a million people crawl 
about. What of their health? "They will be 
breathing air laden with human emanations, 
air which is practically never changed save by 
slow diffusion. 

But we know the turn of the balance when 
dollars are in one scale-pan and human health 
and life in the other. 

It will be safe enough to predict for some 
not very distant future a disaster which will 
stop this method of enlarging cities by build- 
ing them on their edges. STUDENT 


Our Progress 
Г appears that we are twice as literary, 

twice as thoughtful, twice as cultured, as 

we were nine years ago. Is not a nation's 
progress in all these things to be measured by 
its reading? Very well; what is read is read 
from paper, and we produce about twice as 
much paper — made by the massacre of the 
number of trees necessary to produce four 
million cords of wood — as we did nine years 
ago. We would only suggest that pater- 
familias, when he has had his breakfast, put 
his feet on the table, and spent the morning 
reading all the massed columns of his journal, 
should occupy the remaining ten minutes be- 
fore dinner in asking himself what department 
of his mind or character has gained one frac- 
tion of growth from that much reading; 
what valuable and practically applicable thing 
he has learned. If he can think of something 
real gained and learned, let him try to imagine 
a morning journal which should give him that 
same something less oceanically diluted with 
trash and poison. That bit of meditation will 
be valuable enough to him to undo a good deal 
of the harm he has done himself. 

But picture that beautiful tree, now igno- 

miniously spread out thin into The Sunday 
IValloseer, sixty four pages! STUDENT 
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GENERAL VIEW OF KANDY, CEYLON, SHOWING THE BEAUTIFUL LAKE 


Kandy 
ANDY is 74 miles by rail northeast of Colombo, 
and 1665 feet above the sea. Lying in a deep 
basin in the hills, it is surrounded by a dis- 
trict of wonderful beauty. Here, and in the pictur- 
esque pass through which the railway now winds, 
the Sinhalese made their last stand against foreign 
aggression. 'The Portuguese, who landed in Ceylon 
in the year 1552, and the Dutch by whom they were 
ousted about a century later, both made unsuccess- 
ful attempts to capture this mountain stronghold; 
but it was not until after 1796, when the British 
drove out the Dutch, that the stoutly defended pass 
was taken and held, and the Kandyan capital at 
length fell into the hands of Europeans. V. B. 


The Unicorn 
N treating of the Unicorn, writers have mixed up 
symbology and natural history in a remarkable 
way. When a unicorn is represented as a 
heraldic device and in connexion with the legend 
that it can be captured only with tlie aid of a vir- 
gin, it is clear our ancestors never dreamed they 
would be followed by a race of people who would 
take this literally. Such a heraldic unicorn is con- 
ventionalized into a horse or ass with a single twist- 
ed horn, just as leo heraldicus is conventionalized 
into a kind of leonine dachshund with a tail twice 
as long as his body. 
What language was used by ancient mystic sci- 
ence to denote the various powers and faculties of 


the inner man which the candidate for knowledge 
had to study and learn to employ? We ourselves 
have analysed in a vague and confused way some 
of the functions of the mind and emotions, and we 
denote them by abstract terms such as “will,” * mem- 
ory,” "attention." Of the higher faculties we do 
not even know. The best symbols that could be 
found for these higher faculties were animal sym- 
bols, as we find in the Egyptian animal-headed 
"gods," and in the various kinds of sphinx. 

The symbolic unicorn denotes spiritual wisdom, 
as the lion denotes courage. Nevertheless symbolic 
animals are not entirely imaginary. Dragons are 
derived from monsters now extinct, but known to 


. earlier races of men; and the unicorn has several 


originals in natural history. Der Umschau (quoted 
in Scientific American Supplement) gives illustra- 
tions and descriptions of Nepaul sheep with one, 
two, three or four horns. The one-horned kind has 
the horn curved backwards. These are not distinct 
species, the variability in number of horns being 
transmitted in the one species, but no particular 
variation being transmitted — a fact which “bids 
defiance to the current theory of mutation.” Not 
a bit! the theory only needs to make itself one de- 
gree more current and it will serve until the next 
new fact comes along. 

Abbé Huc describes a Tibetan unicorn, which is, 
however, an antelope. He says that it really exists 
and is much represented in sculptures and paintings. 
He quotes from Klaproth to the following effect: 


“The unicorn of Tibet is called, in the language 
of this country, serou; in Mongol, kere; and in 
Chinese, tou-kio-cheou: which means the one- 
horned animal.... The Mongols sometimes con- 
found the unicorn with the rhinoceros [The rhino- 
ceros horn is not a true horn on the skull but a wart 
on the skin. The rhinoceros is an Eastern symbol of 
pachydermatous selfishness; his horn is a make- 
believe.] ... The Chinese, Mahometan and Mon- 
golian historians agree in the following tradition, 
relative to a fact which took place in 1224, when 
Chinggis Khan was preparing to attack Hindustan. 

“This conqueror having subdued Tibet, set 

out to penetrate into Enedkek (India). As he 
was ascending Mount Jadanaring, he perceived 
a wild beast approaching him, of the species 
called serou, which has but one horn on the 
top of the head. The beast knelt thrice before 
the monarch, as if to show him respect. Every 
one being astonished at this event, the monarch 
exclaimed: ‘The Empire of Hindustan is, they 
say, the birthplace of the majestic Buddhas and 
the Bodhisattvas, and also of the powerful Bog- 
das or princes of antiquity. What then can be 
the meaning of this dumb animal saluting me 
like a human being.’” 

This shows the symbolical character of the ani- 
mal. Besides the sheep and the antelope, there is 
a one-horned ox, whose recent fossil remains are 
found in Palestine, though no one-horned ox exists 
in that country at the present day. STUDENT 
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м Ihe Trend of Twentieth Century Science № 


The Conscious Ether 
N an address delivered early this year on 
the ether, and lately reprinted, a noted 
English physicist makes one quotation, 
and one remark of his own, which if followed 
further in their suggestion, might lead to some 
understanding of that ever perplexing “пот- 
inative of the verb to undulate.” His quota- 
tion is from Clerk Maxwell: 


Whether this vast homogeneous expanse of iso- 
tropic matter (the ether) is fitted not only to be a 
medium of physical interaction between distant bod- 
ies, and to fulfil other physical functions of which, 
perhaps, we have as yet no conception, but also... 
to constitute the material organism of beings exer- 
cising functions of life and mind as high or higher 
than ours are at present— is a question far tran- 
scending the limits of physical speculation. 


His own remark is: 

We know that matter has a psychical significance, 
since it can constitute brain, which links together the 
physical and psychical worlds. If anyone thinks 
that the ether, with all its massiveness and energy, 
has probably no psychical significance, I find my- 
self unable to agree with him. 


In our own bodies, sensation lies as it were 
in immediate contact with the ether. The 
ether, whether lying in and between atoms and 
electrons, or in and between stars and plan- 
ets, is the medium through which all force is 
transmitted. When my finger is touched with 
a needle, a wave passes along the ether in and 
between the molecules of the arm nerves un- 
til it reaches the ether in the brain, and then 
immediately slips into my consciousness, be- 
coming there a sensation. After a moment it 
re-becomes an etheric current and runs down 
again to the arm muscles. 

Physics has translated matter into ether, 
and the undulations and waves in ether con- 
stitute currents. Having thus.gotten rid of 
"matter" we find our problem still containing 
two elements, the ether and sensational con- 
sciousness. How does the one transmit to the 
other ? 

How if they are identical? "Then my sen- 
sational copsciousness is but my bit or share 
of the universal ocean of sensational conscious- 
ness around. The etheric sea is a conscious- 
ness; material units are points of active life 
therein, The laws of matter and electricity 


become the laws of cosmic consciousness in: 


its productive working within itself. 

Well, what then? We have a hypothesis 
which, if true, is of extraordinary importance. 
It is not out of harmony with any known fact. 
It correlates with, and is the only explanation 
of the known facts of our reception of sen- 
sation. If it is not obviously and probably un- 
true for external nature — and it is not — 
its possible truth is eminently worth examina- 
tion. For while, in so doing, we need not 
get away from or blink any known physical 
law whatever, we have, if the hypothesis is 
correct, an inner door through our own con- 
sciousness leading in to the inner workings of 
nature. We can watch phenomena from both 
sides, from. without as objective occurrences, 
and from within. 

The possibility of higher (subjective also) 


ethers, corresponding to the higher-than-sen- 
sational parts of our own consciousness, 
would be considered later. Finally science 
and philosophy would blend. Which is sure- 
ly an end worth working for, an end that 
would bring peace to many a troubled and 
searching mind. For all the troubles of hu- 
manity lie in the artificial separation of 
science and philosophy and of both from re- 
ligion. STUDENT 


But Never the Moon! 

HE preconception of the scientific ob- 

server is sometimes so strong that it 

gets into the very words he uses to 
describe his experiments. ‘There is a tree 
growing in Porto Rico, the Carica papaya, 
which is dioecious — that is, each individual 
tree produces flowers of one sex only. Ac- 
cording to the natives, if at the new of the 
moon the terminal bud be cut off, the tree 
will change its sex, producing pistillate for 
staminate flowers, and vice versa. An instance 
of the fact of change, following an injury to 
the terminal bud, happened under the notice 
of a scientific observer. On inquiry among 
the natives he learned their theory as to the 
influence of the moon. 

For some reason or other, scientific men 
object very much to the influence of the moon 
upon either vegetable or animal life, perhaps 
even more than they object to maternal in- 
fluence in the causation of prenatal marks. 
So far as possible they avoid the subject of 
the Palolo worm, which strictly follows the 
lunar instead of the solar cycle in its pro- 
creative changes. 

The bias comes out somewhat amusingly 
in the report about this curious tree which 
the observer makes to the columns of Sctence. 

On observing this peculiarity [that of the change 
of sex] investigations were begun to find the cause. 


The first of these was the inquiry among 
the natives, resulting as we have said. 


Other trees growing on the grounds were at 
once set aside for experimental purposes, and the 
tops were removed at different phases of the moon 
to disprove the moon’s having any effect [not, 
observe, to find owt if it had any, but to disprove 
it!] and also to show, if possible, what were the 
necessary conditions, if any, outside of the mere 
removal of the terminal bud. 


He reports that there is some other con- 
dition involved. Now come a few curious 
sentences. 

The moon's phase does not appear to have' any 
control [the reader will now expect some statements 
showing the basis of the “does not appear.” But 
the sentence goes on] though, strange to say, those 
treated at a fairly definitely recurring period are 
the ones that show change. 


The reader will now expect to be shown 
that this * fairly definitely recurring period " 
does not co-ordinate with the lunar month, 
since “the moon's phase does not appear to 
have any control." But the report goes on: 

It is possible that the plant has definite short 
cyclic periods of growth and that it is necessary to 
remove the tip at some definite phase of this cycle 
in order to produce the development of fertile 


flowers. If this be true and this cycle should ac- 
cidently coincide fairly well with the moon's phases, 
the belief in moon influence would naturally arise. 


So it is pre-determined that the coincidence 
would be "accidental"! And the last sen- 
tence shows, in spite of the misleading pre- 
vious ones, that the “ fairly definitely recurring 
period” has not been ascertained to be not 
identical with the lunar cycle. 

It is not often that the cat jumps from the 
bag so visibly. But perhaps the layman was 
not supposed to read the report. STUDENT 


A Mineral “ Serum” 

O read nowadays a medical advocation 
of a non-animal preventive remedy for 
an infectious fever is rather refreshing. 

An opportunity of this kind was given us 
early this year in The North American Re- 
view by Dr. Leach, who has made a special 
study of Yellow Fever and of the medicinal 
use of arsenic for its prevention and minimi- 
zation. His figures seem to be decisive. 

In 1905 there was an outbreak of Yellow Fe- 
ver in New Orleans. The authorities adopted 
every possible measure; and the public were 
not only taught the rules of hygiene by daily 
lectures, but were compelled to carry them 
out. In addition, the effective destruction of 
the mosquito, the germ-carrier for this Fever, 
was provided for by drainage, screening of 
cisterns, and the use of kerosene films. In 
spite of all, the epidemic increased until on 
one day in August there were 105 new cases. 
A few days previously, Dr. Leach, whose 
advocacy of arsenization was known, was re- 
quested to come to the city and educate the 
people in his theory. Within a very little 
while enough arsenic tablets had been sold 
to saturate — for the purposes of this disease 
— 165,000 individuals, leaving 95,000. The 
article states that of the latter group 3391 
took the Fever and 448 died. Of the former 
group there were but five cases, all mild. 
Arsenization became general, and the epidemic 
disappeared. Dr. Leach summarizes that whilst 
“the destruction of mosquitos is but a partial 
protection,” since it can only be partially car- 
ried out, “ arsenization is practically a complete 
preventive of the contagion, and an absolute 
preventive of fatality.” 

The article does not give the necessary daily 
dose, nor the number of days requisite for 
its continuance. The former would depend 
on individual idiosyncracy, and the superinten- 
dence of a physician would of course be emi- 
nently desirable. 

But more than anything, the article gives 
a suggestion towards the preventive treatment 
of other epidemic fevers. It appears that 
there are means other than the injection of 
animal extracts, for arousing the resistance 
of the blood, for inducing it to do its duty in 
respect of opsonins, antitoxins and the rest. 
If arsenic is to Yellow Fever what copper is 
to Cholera, what of the other epidemic in- 
vasions? Сап they not be analogously met? 
Perhaps the plague-stricken natives of India 
would submit to a preventive treatment which 
was not unclean, were one forthcoming. M. D. 
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An Educated Horse in the Greek Theater, Point Loma 
N Friday, June 13, the pupils of the Raja 
Yoga Academy and some of the stu- 
dents at the Headquarters of the Unr- 
VERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL So- 
сіқтү, Point Loma, California, had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a private exhibition of the 
remarkable powers of probably the most men- 
tally accomplished member of the equine race 
living, “ King Pharoah” the educated horse, 
property of Dr. Boyd, his trainer. 

The performance took place in the arena of 
the beautiful Greek Theater and was care- 
fully followed by hundreds of keen eyes. The 
animal, a graceful piebald horse of medium 
size, was not accustomed to showing off his 
accomplishments in the open air, being used 
to tents; and the unusual surroundings 
and the light breeze that was blowing all 
seemed to interfere a little with his power 
of concentration. But notwithstanding 
this handicap the results of his efforts 
were truly surprising. It seems incredible 
that a horse should be able to add up two 
rows of three figures correctly, and pick 
out the answer, figure by figure, from a 
row of numbers hanging on a convenient 
rack; yet so, to all appearance, he did. 
The numbers were given by various child- 
ren in the audience and written upon the 
blackboard, which the horse carefully stu- 
died before walking across to the rack and 
picking out the right figures. When given 
two numbers to add or simple words, 
orally, he easily found the letters or 
figures needed; and when called upon 
by voices in the audience as well as by 
his master to pick out a cloth of a certain 
color from a number of variously colored 
pieces he never made a mistake. He also 
carried pieces of cloth or other articles 
designated orally or by writing on the 
blackboard to the place desired. He 
showed, in short, conclusive evidence of 
unique development of perceptive facul- 
ties and apparently of the thinking ability 
which is claimed for him, and which must 
have been evoked by the utmost patience 
and skill on the part of Dr. Boyd, to whom 
the students and children owe many thanks 
for his trouble in giving the performance, for 
which he would not accept any payment. 

Such an unusual case of animal intelligence 
instantly brings forward several “explana- 
tions” which more or less satisfactorily ex- 
plain. Firstly, of course, there is the simple 
theory of confederacy by signalling to the 
horse when to stop. The hypothesis of un- 
conscious signalling has also to be considered; 
there is the possibility of thought-transfer- 
ence, and finally, the idea that the animal does 
really possess the rudiments of mental powers. 

The signalling theory seemed to be out of 
the question in the majority of the tricks, 
not only because signs were not perceived by 
the watchers (for in certain undoubted cases 
of signalling to trained animals which are on 
record the signs given were so slight that they 
could only be detected by the use of specially 


contrived instruments) but from the method 
of procedure adopted by the horse when pick- 
ing out the letters, numbers or colors. That 
is to say, the animal did not slowly and de- 
liberately move along in front of the rack and 
check himself when he arrived at the proper 
place, but went straight over to the thing he 
wanted from whatever spot he may have been 
standing at the time he decided to obey the 
order. Sometimes he was obviously not pay- 
ing attention to the matter in hand, but ad- 
miring the scenery or trying to investigate the 
qualities of some loose hay, but as soon as he 
did decide to perform there was no hesitation. 
He went directly to the right place and took 
the right thing; 
stopped by sign or otherwise, while experi- 


nor could he have been . 


Director of the Berlin Zoological Gardens 
said it was proved that there were no unfair 
methods nor intentional signs used, but that 
the horse had "learned to read the answer 
from his instructor's or questioner's face; by 
quite small movements, to most people imper- 
ceptible, of the person standing before him, to 
recognize when he must stop stamping ... 
the horse remains a phenomenon... an in- 
credibly fine thought-reader among horses such 
as had not previously been dreamed of." 
The learned naturalist calls this thought- 
reading! What would he have called the per- 
formance of the beautiful animal we have 
just had the pleasure of seeing at Lomaland! 
For there was certainly nothing in any of his 
feats of skill which could be explained by the 
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menting dubiously with the various things, 
when he came to the right one, because he had 
evidently made up his mind from the first as 
to which he intended to take. He knew when 
red was called that it was the red cloth that 
was required, and when 6 and 7 were given 
he picked out 13 without dwelling at all upon 
the rest of the numbers. 

То the scientific students in the audience 
this was the most striking feature of the ex- 
hibition, and seems quite to remove it from 
the possibility of the explanation given of the 
arithmetical feats of “ Clever Hans," the Rus- 
sian horse whose doings were so exhaustively 
investigated at Berlin by an independent com- 
mittee of experts a couple of years ago. Hans 
gave answers by stamping with his hoof un- 
til the right number was reached, and the 
questions were in some cases only thought, 
not spoken, and not only thought by his train- 
er but by the investigators. The scientific 


above simple principle. Why should it not be 
a case of real thought-reading? Surely we 
have nearly all met genuine instances of this 
on the part of some of our intelligent dogs. 
Dr. W. J. Hudson gives several undoubted in- 
stances in his works on psychology. The fact 
is, the scientific world knows so little of even 
human consciousness, and still less, of course, 
of animal, that a “masterly inactivity” in the- 
orizing and a greater energy in collecting facts, 
however unlikely, would be more befitting the 
present state of ignorance. But upon the con- 
ditions of human consciousness, and even of 
the consciousness of the lower kingdoms ої 
being, Theosophy can throw an illumination 
nowhere else to be found. Animals can de- 
velop a degree of intelligence corresponding to 
their necessities; but this we accept unques- 
tioningly, because it is familiar, calling it in- 
stinct. What this horse did was only less usual 
than what animals habitually do. C. J. R. 
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DREAM-LIFE 


(from the Swedish of Viktor Rydberg, the bard of Lake Véttern) 


OW the more that you feel how ttre chords of 
the soul 

may harmoniously thrill to the wood's solemn tone, 
like a lake that reflects heaven's stars as they roll 
will your heart mirror forth the eternal alone, 
and your life be enthralled by the light in its play 
as if echoed from spheres wherein melody streams: 
of the great dreaming All, an intelligent ray 
which perceives that creation of God ever dreams. 


When you follow some clear brawling brook in career, 
or you wait near a waterfall foaming in might, 

you will see and revere immortality here 

in the whirl of the leaves as they swirl in the light; 
or when moonbeams are glancing on billowy waves, 
in the silvery glamor from shore unto shore 

you behold in your fancy the radiance that paves 
the way hence from decay to eternity’s door. 


See the meadows now heaving in flow’ry array 
and the white fleecy mist softly floating along: 

ah then hearken the whispering chorus so gay 

of the spirits of ages that glide there in song! 

Yet a shadow arises, a trembling of soul 

of the deepest the heart of the cycles has known: 
'tis of woe and compassionate pleading, the whole 
that the harps of the seers have sounded and shown. 


Hear it murmur: the myst'ry in combat and pain 
is the way of perfection that souls ever plan, 

and the impress of woe we see Nature sustain 

is her longing to build yet more royally — Мап. 
Yea the harmony felt is a longing profound: 

for in Nature abideth the wish that men all 

shall transform dream-life’s vaguely melodious sound 
to a wakened, a freed, and a joyful chorale. 


Lo then Nature adorned with gay flow’rs as a bride, 
the renewal of all things in symbol displayed, 

and see why in the springtime she tries in her pride 
the attire she will wear when all strife has been stayed. 
‘Tis the promise divine, brightest hope of the free, 
that suffuses the sky with the colors of joy, 

lifts the sap in the flower, the bud and the tree, 
and gives roses on cheeks to the girl and the boy. 


’Tis from man's inmost soul nature's laws have 
their sway: 

when we purer regard the creation's full trend, 
in the ambient ether a clearer new day 
from the blue empyrean will surely descend; 
and when bards ring the chords to a grander refrain, 
richer, beautiful splendor in earth-life will shine 
and the higher the far-reaching thought will attain; 
see, more boldly expanding the regions divine. 

F. J. D. 


Remorse 

AC the old idea of a ceaseless, raging hell 

fire began to fade out of the theology 

of this Christian era, the idea of a hell 
of remorse crept into its place, which seemed 
to satisfy even better the bloodthirsty element 
in the minds of the originators of theology. 
And well it might, for all who have suffered 
from this (and God pity the one who has not), 
know that the most vivid imagination could 
not evoke a more perfect hell. Only the insti- 
gators of this compassionateless theology, made 


‘of it a sealed leaden covering for the soul; a 


useless waste of torture; a stunting and de- 
structive process. 

Not being emissaries of the Light, they could 
not bring it, and they omitted to show that 
every sincere emotion has two aspects: one 
that liberates, and one that binds. The Angel 
or the Demon within are behind each and every 


thought or feeling experienced. АП must be' 


tried by fire, it is true, but there is a fire which 
consumes and destroys, and another which pur- 
ifies and refines. One is fanned by the Angel 
and one by the Demon. So it is with remorse. 
And how shall we know who is fanning the 
flame? 

If with the biting pain comes a regret 
that we have lost a place; that we have 
been left alone; that we have lost a chance; 
or that we have been humiliated, there is 
the Demon on guard. If there comes the 
temptation to drop the effort and die; if the 
fight seems hopeless; if the heavy pall of 
discouragement envelops us, then indeed is the 
Demon at work. But if with the ache at the 
heart, comes a pang that others have suffered ; 
a distress that time has been wasted; an un- 
utterable longing to repair; a consciousness of 
the mighty needs and a sorrow to have failed 
in one's part to answer, then is the Angel's 
voice heard through the storm of anguish. If 
with the stifling pain, surges up fresh courage 
to do one’s best, be it little, be it much, and 
therein to be content; to make of the past a 
strength and not a weakness; to hold to the 
higher purpose — then is the presence of the 
Angel made known ; and, mystery of mysteries, 
deepest and holiest secret of all time, the god- 
like power to choose which force shall rule, 
lies within each one — the proof of man's 
divinity. 

Whatever may have been the fault, how- 
ever deep-reaching the sin, his voice can rise 
above remorse and say: Let not discourage- 
ment bring fresh cause for sorrow. Let this 
lesson at least be learned. STUDENT 


Some of the Teachings of the 
Wisdom-Religion 

HAT does this grand old philosophy say 

to us? It tells us of the most marvel- 

ous facts relating to universes and 
worlds, among myriads of which is our little 
earth which we so overestimate in rank and 
importance. It tells us, not that they were 
created out of nothing, but that they were and 
are now being evolved out of primordial mat- 
ter, and that they periodically and in accord- 
ance with cyclic law, appear, have their life 
term, then disappear or die, returning to Na- 
ture's storehouse as matter to be again em- 
ployed in the ceaseless round of creation or 
evolution. "This teaching is the only logical 
and reasonable explanation of Nature's meth- 
ods as working in that department, and it may 
be to a degree corroborated by our little know- 
ledge of facts as gained by our limited ob- 
servation. 

But what more vitally concerns us here and 
now is the teaching that we are souls, not 
newly created at the time of our birth into 
this life, but that we have always lived and 
always shall live, and that all of us being equal 
and pure descended into material life to gain 
the knowledge and experience necessary to fit 
us as perfect beings for the final purpose of 
our existence; that we, the present humanity. 


have reached our status of today by experi- 
ence gained in the lower kingdoms of nature 
until, by the aid of more advanced beings, com- 
bined with our own efforts, we have become 
what we now are— human beings with а 
mind, with self-consciousness and free will to 
mark out our own career within the circle of 
necessity, or the limitations of law. 

Although we are to work out our salvation 
individually, yet this cannot be accomplished 
save through our efforts to benefit collective 
humanity. Just as the branches and leaves of 
a tree have each their own work to do, but 
always for the benefit of the tree, from which 
they cannot be separated without death to 
themselves, so we have each our work to do; 
but we doom ourselves to destruction if we 
endeavor to separate ourselves from humanity 
as a whole. We are all living in the one ocean 
of life, breathing the same air and our bodies 
made up of physical particles from the same 
storehouse of nature. Still further, our souls 
are all sparks from the One Great Soul, our 
minds parts of the one great universal Mind 
and we are so united, so interdependent that 
we cannot possibly separate ourselves from 
our fellows. 

To realize and live up to such a grand 
teaching as this would end our sorrows and 
miseries. This unity or brotherhood of all 
humanity which we have lost sight of in our 
strivings for self, is a fact in nature. We are 
ignorant of the laws of our being, the trans- 
gression of which brings about all our woes. 

Karma, or the law of cause and effect so 
elucidated by Theosophy, together with the 
law of Reincarnation, amply responds to our 
needs in the daily guidance of our lives. 

: What could be more just. and merciful than 
reaping what we sow? If our thoughts and 
acts are good and unselfish we reap from them 
the deserved happiness. If they are selfish 
and bad we reap from them a suffering which 
is a lesson intended to teach us wherein we 
have erred. Still further, what could be more 
just and merciful than giving us ample time 
and opportunity to learn the law and profit by 
our experiences in a return again and again 
into material life, the arena of our struggles 
and failures and the only school in which we 
can learn those lessons whose books are closed 
to us during our periods of rest in a more 
spiritual condition between earth-lives. 

If we accepted this true philosophy of life 
and were willing to make all possible effort to 
live in accordance with it we should find that 
we would here and now gain that happiness 
which we are so vainly seeking by false and 
lawless methods. We would not have to wait 
for that everlasting heavenly happiness so il- 
logically promised us as a reward for pur short 
one-life term of good or, perhaps for the most 
part, evil deeds. : 

Although happiness would not be our aim 
if we were working for the good of others, 
yet it would rightfully come to us. What 
could give us more joy than to be in the pos- 
session of a philosophy of life whose absolute 
truth we were daily and hourly proving by 
putting into practice its teaching, by lessening 
the woes of the world around us, all of which 
arise from a lack of the sense of human 
unity? Theosophy is not dogmatic. The Sun 
of Truth shines for all just as the natural sun 
gives light to all. It needs simply that we shall 
open our hearts to recognize its truth. M. J. B. 
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Conducted by J. Н. Fussell 
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e What has Theosophy to offer the 
Question practical modern world, and how 
<an it be' proven to be true? 


i II. "Practical" forsooth! 
Answer This huge, wasteful life- 
squandering farce-tragedy — where did we 
learn to call it practical? Men and women by 
millions made of no account ; their possibilities 
never allowed to come in sight of actuality; 
their stars set without ever having risen; souls 
flung away in the search for dollars; minds 
rioted out over endless newspaper paragraphs, 
cheap literature which gives them no food, no 
culture, no nourishment — only excitement : in- 
numerable cities built, which for lack of pa- 
tience and practical wisdom, must all be built 
over again in the next few years; mentalities 
without the least conservation of energy, frit- 
tered away in passion, in gossip, in flippant 
imaginings — Good God! where is the practi- 
cal part of modern life? 

In Theosophy you will find the beginnings 
of it, and this is what Theosophy has to offer, 
first and foremost. The practical man, you 
will concede, is the one who gets most accom- 
plished with the least expense of energy. He 
has his workmen at their several tasks, and 
will have no one wandering about aimlessly 
or hindering the others. He insists upon or- 
der, and will have every man at his own work. 
Such a standard we have set up for outward 
‘and commercial observance, leaving the real 
world at chaos. We have organized matters 
where individual pursuit of money is con- 
cerned; but in national matters, and in the 
economy of mind and spirit how do we stand? 
Is there any practical life there? 

Man is one company, and whatever a man 
has of good within him, he owes it to the 
world. Every human being is a diamond mine, 
so to say, which ought to be developed; be- 
cause of this kind of diamond humanity stands 
desperately in need; there has always been a 
famine of them, by which millions have per- 
ished. Deep borings and shafts ought to be 
made, skilled labor ought to be employed, and 
the best machinery. Instead, what have we 
but a desolation of wild beasts and a few wan- 
dering -blacks, who will maybe scratch..the soil 
here and there with their assegais, for any 
glittering charm near enough to the surface? 

Watch the rout of thoughts trickling through 
your mind — unconnected, insignificant, val- 
ueless; coming from nowhere and leading to 
nothing. Is it possible that all that motion 
represents no energy? Energy it is, and you 
do not know its whence nor whither; you are 
not conscious of its fountain within you, nor 
of the place where it escapes from your con- 
trol. So during all the moments when your 
work has loosened hold of your mind, energy 
is breaking loose and running to waste, which 
might have opened up unknown rich regions 
within you. Ophirs and Golcondas, realms 
that should have filled your life with delight 
and compassion, have remained undiscovered, 
"because with all your boasting there is nothiug 
really practical about you. 

A kingdom divided against itself cannot 
stand; that is the first principle of practical 
wisdom the world over. Yet the Human 


Kingdom is miserably divided against itself; 
and it does not stand yet, either; it has not 
learned the art of standing. You would have 
thought a “ practical” world would have seen 
the force of finding means to arrange matters 
so that nations and classes and individuals 
should be each in his proper place, and no one 
setting fingers in pies not his own, or hinder- 
ing the work of a neighbor. One need not 
inveigh — the facts are too patent altogether. 
There is nothing practical about the world to- 
day — not even money-making, which is the 
blackest and most ruinous form of idealism, 
the basic laws of life being so opposite to it. 
We are in such a hurry to get rich that we 
have no time to consider whether our labor is 
real creative of wealth, or not. Mostly it 
brings in a kind of imaginary increment, which 
represents nothing, since it has no value to 
humanity at large. We build railways, bridg- 
es, houses, that are going to kill human beings, 
because of our fool's haste and greed; or even 
if there is no murder in them, they must be 
pulled down in a few years and rebuilt — and 
all because we have no true ideas of economy, 
cannot go deep enough into ourselves to find 
out the place where permanency can be im- 
agined and worked out. 

But Theosophy shows the infinite patience 
of things, and how the universe and the sum 
of all forces is pitted against you, and «will 
have good work from you, wait it a thousand 
years to wear down your crass insistence upon 
fooling. You will shirk will you? Will do 
work with hurt for some one in it? Well, 
you shall be kept there, you shall not budge 
till you have learned better. Discomforts are 
to rain upon you; those who only see from 
without will have little idea of your burden. 
Go on! The Law can wait, since it is univer- 
sal; you shall retrieve all this, it may be prom- 
ised you. Irresistible forces shall drag you 
back to it a million times; no human being 


can imagine such patience as is against you. 


Fool’s work is all this of doing wrong; antics 
which are not amusing; spiting one’s face in 
the usual manner. Religion has covered up 
this teaching for its own convenience’s sake, 
substituting many novel and ingenious ideas 
without relation to life, and so we have grown 
in unpracticalness and live in a world of 
dreams, mainly bad dreams. Our houses are 
all built on the sand, and well below high tide 
mark. ‘Theosophy, ‘suggesting that there is 
good reason for their being perpetually washed 
away, is narrowly questioned as to its prac- 
ticality. E 

How can it be proven true? ‘The senses 
will only tell you the appearance of things, 
not their reality; and you can have no direct 
knowledge except of your own self, which 
commonly we know least of all. It follows 
that no proposition under the sun could ever 
be proven, unless it were one that belonged 


to the inner self of a man; then it could be. 


proven by and for him. Also, that within 
oneself is the first place where one must go 
to find knowledge. Yet the field of one's own 
experience is too limited; we can speak of 
thoughts and feelings and desires within us 
which are not ourself, and of one central light 
which we perceive too dimly, which is Self. 
But we need some greater field of experience 
to give meaning and direction to this of our 
own immediate perception, and must become 
able to correlate with it the experience of hu- 


manity; enlarging our consciousness so as to 
embrace the vision of mankind, of which we 
should only sense ourselves as a part. "That 
is to say, seek truth and the answer to all 
queries for the world's sake, and that you 
may throw yourself in with those who are 
working for the world, and you shall find it 
in the experience of your days, all events an- 
swering some question. The divinity in man 
will become directly known; it is seen in the 
great Helpers; it is felt in some measure 
whenever an effort is made to help: and so 
all the grand truths of life sail up from be- 
yond the horizon of the mind, and are seen 
~and examined. We should. hardly mention 
the word “proof” except with misgivings. 
There is evidence on the one hand, and direct 
knowledge on the other — but it is doubtful 
if there is anything between. E. P. 


INQUIRER. ... Can you tell me, then, what has 
caused this system of Theosophy which you sup- 
port to arouse so much interest and so much 
animosity at the same time? 

THEOSOPHIST. There are several reasons for 
it, I believe. Among other causes that may 
be mentioned are: (1) The great reaction 
from the crassly materialistic theories now 
prevalent among scientific teachers. (2) 
General dissatisfaction with the artificial 
theology of the various Christian Churches 
and the number of daily increasing and con- 
flicting sects. (3) An ever-growing per- 
ception of the fact that the creeds which 
are so obviously self- and mutually contra- 
dictory can not be true, and that claims 
which are unverified can not be real. This 
natural distrust of conventional religions is 
only strengthened by their complete failure 
to preserve morals and to purify society and 
the masses. (4) A conviction on the part 
of many, and knowledge by the few, that 
there must be somewhere a philosophical 
and religious system which shall be scientific 
and not merely speculative. (5) Finally, 
perhaps, a belief that such a system must 
be sought for in teachings far antedating 
any moderp faith. 

INQ. But how did this system come to be put for- 
ward just now? 

THEO. Just because the time was found to 
be ripe — a fact shown by the determined 
effort of so many earnest students to reach 
the truth, at whatever cost and wherever it 
may be concealed. Seeing this, its custod- 
ians permitted that some portions at least 
of that truth should be proclaimed. Had the 
formation of the Theosophical Society been 
postponed a few years longer, one half of 
the civilized nations would have become by 
this time rank materialists, and the other 
half anthropomorphists and phenomenalists. 

INQ. Are we to regard Theosophy in any way as 
a revelation? 

Тнко. In no way whatever, not even in the 
sense of a new and direct disclosure from 
some higher, supernatural, or, at least, su- 
perhuman beings; but only in the sense of 
an “unveiling” of old — very old — truths 
to minds hitherto ignorant of them — ignor- 
ant even of the existence and preservation 
of any such archaic knowledge... It is 
essentially the philosophy of those who suf- 
fer, and have lost all hope of being helped 
out of the mire by any other means.—H. P. 
Blavatsky, in The Key to Theosophy 
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"Let Us As Warriors Stand’ 

HIS refers to the War of 

the Ages, of which all 

others are but symbols 
when righteous, or perversions 
when unrighteous. Like Solom- 
on’s Temple of old, which was 
built without sound of hammer, 
this can be waged in the silence 
without sword or bomb. The 
foes slain in this warfare are 
those real and subtle enemies, the instigators 
of all false wars, the causes of all woe and 
ignorance. Not only those strong in muscle 
and physical endurance may engage in it. 
Women are called as well as men. Even 
a child may enter its cause. In the living 
book in which are written the names of the 
conscripts for this vast army, will be found 
every soul, Sooner or later in this eternal 
strife all must engage. 

What does it mean to stand as a warrior in 
the mighty cause, in which he who wins is 
“greater than he who taketh a city”? Only 
those who have entered it can guess its mean- 
ing. Only those who have triumphed can 
know it in truth. For it means to resist evil 
every moment; not only to meet the overt 
outward attacks, but to resist those subtler foes 
within one's own citadel, who lead off one's 
soul from the issues of life. It means to stand 
sentinel over one's thoughts, to hold with a will 
of iron to the true view-point; to ward off 
discouragement; to avoid ill-will; to maintain 
patience; to shun like poison all desires to 
supersede others, to gain advantage — be it 
with money, with fame, or preferment. It 
means that when one has fallen (as all must, 
times without number), to have the fortitude 
to disregard the painful stab of the enemy, and 
rise to one's feet undaunted. 

It must also mean a contentment, a willing- 
ness to accept heroically those circumstances 
which try the soul — for only the soul who has 
been tried by fire can hope to overcome. It 
means indeed to keep the Star of Golden Pur- 
pose ever in sight. 

And then indeed will follow a growth in 
discrimination. The great souls, those who 
have overcome, recognize the foe, though he 
be fair to look upon and clothed in noble senti- 
ments and heralded by those in power. No 
coverings of good intention, of brilliant gifts; 
no proffered service, can hide from them the 
subtle threads of evil which enter and destroy. 
And their power gained in overcoming will 
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then withstand all popular prejudice, all hab- 
its of thought, and will point out the Way to 
the Pilgrims who pass. STUDENT 

Stagnelius, A Swedish Theosophical 

Pioneer 

A HUNDRED years ago a poet who called 

himself Theosophical lived in Sweden. 

‘This was Erik Johan Stagnelius, who 
was born in 1793 and died in 1823 in his 
thirtieth year. Though his life was so short, 
he has written some of the very pearls of 
Swedish poetry, and is regarded as perhaps 
the most gifted of all poets in the North. 

Stagnelius seems to have had a very clear 
insight into the workings of the Great Law, 
and often sings of how all Nature is waiting 
for Man to free himself and thus to free the 
lower creation also. | 

In his preface to Lilies in Saron, Theosoph- 
ical poems as he calls them, he says: 

Let not the word “ Theosophical” frighten anyone. 
Theosophy is the substance of a religious view of 
the world-life, dressed in different colors in differ- 
ent individuals, but always originating from one and 
the same intellectual light. It is not difficult to find 
in what it differs from theology. "Theology is a 
systematically arranged statement of the contents of 
the written Word, conceived merely as a thing of 
memory. Theosophy on the contrary is the living 
intuitive conception of the Divine Word, where- 
soever it may manifest itself, in writing, in Nature, 
in contemplation of the Self— conceived by the 
heart or the imagination or, it may be, a still higher 
faculty. 


In another place he says: 


The ancient world had a knowledge of God, 
Nature, and Man, in comparison with which our 
modern farthings-worth of wisdom is nothing. This 
knowledge is unquestionably a result of Divine reve- 
lation. It was first transmitted by verbal tradition, 
and later on, when this could no longer be used, by 
secret orders and a symbolic ritual. . . . In all the 
chronicles and works of genius of ancient races 
preserved to our day may be found, though but 
rarely, fragments of the original culture. Only by 
the light of the Divine torch of genius can they be 


traced among the ruins. ... 

In the light of what has been said, 
only genius and virtue have the right 
to constitute a church, because they 
alone have Divine authority; and the 
priests of this church must be re- 
garded as named by God, anointed 
by the Holy Ghost. Hence this 
church cannot be realized until genius 
and virtue have had time to conquer 
the many-headed hydra of dullness 
and egotism. The result must neces- 
sarily be a hierarchy, though in the highest and 
Divine meaning of that word. The lower must be 
subordinate to the Higher; on no other conditions 
is a real humanity possible on this earth. 


In the night-cycles of human races light 
comes only in fitful and isolated gleams. Yet 
these lone beacons serve to keep alive the 
memory of daylight. By his single efforts, 
against the antagonism and inertia of the mass, 
no man can do more than thus light his beacon 
and forge his link in the chain of testimony. 
To bear single and solitary witness to the 
Truth amid the general darkness means mar- 
tyrdom in one form or another. The frail 
physique, with its uncongenial ancestry and 
nurture, stands not the strain; and a weak- 
ness which should be succored is mocked until 
the pilgrim falls by the way, leaving only his 
reputation to the mercies of his critics. 

Collective effort is needed if the light is to 
shine unfailingly and for all. In place of a 
few isolated individuals whose intuition is 
awake, we must have groups, fellowships. 
Then the sun of genius will no more go down 
before its times, but the great souls will be 
protected and the light handed оп. STUDENT 


The Four Elements 

HE wise ancients spoke of four ele- 

ments — earth, air, water, and бге — 

and were careful to imply that each of 
the four is alive and sentient. The enlight- 
ened moderns are hesitating between a hun- 
dred elements and one only, with the careful 
qualification that it or they are dead, inert, and 
purely mechanical. And we moderns are so 
deficient in humor that we do not yet perceive 
how the concepts, living earth, living air, liv- 
ing water, and living fire, cover a far wider 
range of mechanical, vital, and conscious phe- 
nomena in realms solid, gaseous, liquid, and 
etheric, than any generalization modern science 
has reached. Nor do we suspect the ancients 
of having subdivided each of the four living 
elements, including the etheric fires, into seven 
times seven active potencies. F. 
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Ancient American 
History 

T is important to distin- 
guish Science itself 
from all the various 
changelings that may pass 
under its name; and it is 
a chivalrous duty to defend 
exponents of true Science 
against any who may be ex- 

ploiting their reputation. 

There is a certain influ- 
ence in the world which has 
treated Science in the same 
way as it has treated Re- 
ligion — turned it away 
from its true purpose and 
made it the servant of big- 
otry and retrogression. In 
short there can be such a 
thing as scientific Church- 
es, with dogmas necessary 
to salvation. 

True Science ascertains 
facts before proceeding to 
theories, and is always rea- 
dy to modify its provisional 
theories in the light of ad- 
ditional facts. Тһе other 
kind of science has fixed 
theories which have to be 
respected, and if anyone 
brings forward facts repug- 
nant to these theories he is 
not welcomed. 

Among scientific dogmas 
is one which it has really 
derived from theology — 
_ the dogma that the human 
race must in fact be recent upon the globe. 

The most wonderful thing Science has done 
for our present civilization is to open its child- 
ish eyes to the fact that the world is both 
larger and older than we had surmised in our 
infancy. We learn from geology that world- 
history, as we have known it, represents but 
one leaf out of a library of many volumes. 
In every series of sedimentary deposits we 
descry the files of past history, age upon age, 
bound into volumes and sets. Our own his- 
tory represents but the topmost layer. The 
whole recognized history, in fact, is included 
in the term “ Recent Times"; times so brief 
that no perceptible changes have taken place 
in the evolution of life-forms. 

And we have only to turn to astronomy to 
realize that as in time, so in space, the con- 
fines of the universe are infinite, and that our 
world bulks as a pin's head. 

In violent and absurd contrast with these 
expanded views, we still cling to the old nar- 
row theological ideas about the human race, 
priding ourselves, perhaps, on having added 
a millennium or two to the Biblical dates. And 
this in spite of the facts. 

American archaeology is collecting facts. 
These facts refuse to lend themselves to the 
existing theories. It was a great blow to or- 
thodox ideas when the Europeans came over 
here and found decaying civilizations. Where 
had the Americans come from? It never oc- 
curred to people that they could possibly have 
come from anywhere else but the Old World. 
But science will not allow that there has been 
any migration within historical times; and also 


THE “OLD CURIOSITY 


THE HOME OF LITTLE NELL, WHOSE STORY IS ONE OF 


adds that the life-history of America, human 
and otherwise, shows signs of having pursued 
an independent line of evolution unmodified 
by influences from elsewhere. Yet on the oth- 
er hand the indications of unity of origin be- 
tween the peoples of the Old World and the 
New are too many and striking to be ignored. 
The only solution of the question is to sup- 
pose that that community of origin dates’ from 
a far older time than science has been willing 
to admit; and that, though the civilization of 
America has been isolated throughout all his- 
torical periods, it originally came from a 
source common to that of the Old World. 

We find here a continent whose history lies 
in the past. It flourished ages ago, reached 
its zenith and declined; and now it is begin- 
ning to be peopled again. 

The world profited much by the discovery 
of the classics of Greece and Rome. Again 
by the deciphering of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. Again by the translation of Hindu 
and other Eastern literature. The revelation 
of the history of ancient America still lies in 
the future. It would be useless for the world 
to know more when it is so tardy in assimilat- 
ing that which it already knows. When we 
do know it, it will be as surprising as the ear- 
lier discoveries were, in its revelation of the 
existence of highly cultured civilizations so far 
removed in place, time, and character from 
those we have been accustomed to. An enthu- 
siasm for tracing the evidences of man’s long 
obscured divine destiny is needed; -and when 
that is reached, the clews in The Secret Doc- 
trine will be gladly followed. STUDENT 
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What Next? 
A Mission WORKER ExPECTS TO CONVERT ALL 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE 

Коме, July 31.—The Rev. A. P. Doyle, rector of 
the Apostolic Mission House, in Washington, has 
informed the Vatican of the progress made by the 
mission in America. The object of the mission is 
to convert Americans to the Catholic faith, and 
Father Doyle says that it will not take long to 
realize this project. 'The hope is entertained that 
the entire English speaking people will be converted 
to Catholicism.—Kansas City Times, Aug. 1, 1908 


In the Lion's Skin 

EADS and rosaries have been used by Buddhist 

monks for over 2300 years... . The title of 

" nun" is an Egyptian word, and had with them 
the actual meaning; the Christians did not even take 
the trouble of translating the word Nonna. . .. In 
the Caves of Ellora may be seen the figure of Indra's 
wife sitting with her infant sun-god, pointing the 
finger to heaven with the same gesture as the 
Italian Madonna and child. In Pagan and Chris- 
tian Symbolism (Inman) the author gives a picture 
from a medieval woodcut —the like of which we 
have seen by dozens in old psalters — in which the 
Virgin Mary, with her infant, is represented as the 
Queen of Heaven on the crescent moon. . . . “Than 
this, nothing could more completely identify the 
Christian mother and child with Isis and Horus, 
Venus, Juno, and a host of other Pagan goddesses, 
who have been called ‘Queen of Heaven, 'Queen 
of the Universe, ‘Mother of God, ‘Spouse of 
God, ‘the Celestial Virgin, ‘the Heavenly Peace- 
Maker,’ etc." . . . And so above, below, outside and 
inside, the Christian Church, in the priestly garments, 
and the religious rites, we recognize the stamp of 
exoteric heathenism—H. Р. Blavatsky in [sis 
Unveiled, vol ii, pp. 95, 96. 
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Hints for Those Seeking Truth 
EAN Stanley describes one great effort 
of his life as trying to do “ Something to 
break the collision between the beliefs 
and doubts of the age, and to fix our gaze on 
the hills from whence cometh our help." 
Herbert Spencer says: “Amid the mys- 
teries which become more mysterious, there 
will remain the one absolute certainty that man 
is ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy from which all things proceed." 
Theosophy declares the importance of util- 
izing that great energy for man's spiritual un- 
foldment. Acknowledging this Infinite Life, 
it listens to its voice, and urges man to ascend 
therein to the heights of spiritual effort, that 
he may discern the difference in human life 


between what is and what might be. 


To study the Universe by the Light of The- 
osophy; to aim for action, not speculation; 
to train the human mind to broaden its vision, 
and move out from the conflict of delusion, 
is my urge. Man, without knowledge of his 
divinity — of his true place in the great Uni- 
versal Scheme of life — knows not his possibil- 
ities, nor can he realize what are his obligations. 

Man, to live a natural, honorable, service- 
able, happy life, must work, as I have so often 
said, in consonance with the divine energy 
that enwraps his being; else all is confusion 
and darkness in his life. So Theosophy pleads 
with man to study himself, to challenge his 
highest mental faculties and search for Light; 
to search for the root of delusion, as well as 
truth. Understanding causes, he will be better 
able to interpret effects, and to discriminate 
between the false and the true. 

Realizing that opportunities are with us 
today that may not be ours tomorrow, we 
must grasp the immediate present, and prepare 
ourselves for a deep research into the records 
of the ages. Close application to the study 
of Ancient Teachings that have their root in 
times thousands of years before the Bible was 
written, will both illuminate and broaden the 
mind. But to equip oneself for such a path 
of effort, the mind must set aside prejudice, 
misconception, and doubt. 

Seek the Kingdom of Heaven with a heart 
attuned to the love of knowledge, and, if need 
be, storm the fortresses of error and dogma- 
tism along the way; but remember that the 
motive in this action must be pure, and based 
upon a love of justice for all humanity. 

One seeking for the Eternal Truths should 
determinedly protest against any effort tending 
to divert the mind from the path chosen. 
Yes; equip the mind with knowledge; and, 
with that superb mental strength that comes 
from an honest purpose, be prepared always 
to meet the strenuous efforts of the subtle 
foes of Truth. 

Instead of trying to make Theosophy fit in- 
to some of the popular teachings and notions 
that you have hugged to your heart (while 
doubt was in your mind), set them aside, 
while you refresh yourselves in contemplation 
of the Infinite Laws guiding man's life. 

Would efforts in this direction limit a man's 
mental capacity, or interfere with his real pro- 
gress in life? Should man be encouraged to 


"ignore the eternal verities simply because it 


requires mental application to find them, some 
moral courage to endorse them, and more, to 
live them? 


What a libel it is upon the dignity and fac- 
ulties of the human mind for certain self-styled 
teachers of today and yesterday to assert that 
man must find his way in blind faith alone! 
That to study the great chronology of the past, 
and the hidden truths therein, will result in 
damnation!! Theosophy opposes delusion, 
and dogmatism is delusion. Is it not believable 
that great errors have been made in modern 
readings of ancient histoty, particularly in ob- 
scuring ancient truths, and in deifying the say- 
ings and work of many who have had no real 
place in promoting the progress of humanity? 

Theosophy declares that if the simple truths 
of Jesus Christ, and of the many great teach- 
ers who preceded him, far, far back in the 
ages, had been understood, and lived, there 
would be today no records of warfare carried 
on in the name of religion; no dissension in 
God's great family. 

In spite of the accentuated spirit of dogma- 
tism that we see in human life today, TRUTH 
LIVES!!— and Theosophy is plowing its 
way into the hearts of the world's few who 
love Truth better than they love life, and who 
are ready to lay down their lives for a just 
cause. Theosophy is a superb, altruistic effort 
to lift the veil that hides the Light, that ob- 
scures Truth, — to free the mind of man from 
cruel bondage. One must never lose sight of 
the fact that Truth is today heavily veiled. 
Some of the causes of this date far back in 
the ages, when tribal views and religious dis- 
cordances marked history. Аз in history, so 
in the Bible. To study this scripture literally, 
and accept its teachings literally, is obscura- 
tion of the real Truth. Theosophy does not 
teach a literal construction of Biblical words. 

It does not teach a carnalized Christ. 

Pray note: The “man of sorrow,” as the 
Bible states, in answer to the question from 
his disciple: “Tell us when these things shall 
be, and what shall be the sign of thy presence 
and of the consummation of the age? " spoke 
as follows: 

Take heed that no man lead you astray; for many 
shal! come in my name, saying, “1 am the Christ," 
and shall lead many astray, and ye shall hear of wars 

. but the end is not yet. For nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom again kingdom, and 
there shall be famines and earthquakes in divers 
places. But all these things are the beginnings of 
travail. ... Many false prophets shall arise, and 
shall lead many astray.... Then shall the end 
соте. ... When ye see the abemination of desola- 
tion which was spoken through Daniel... . Then if 
any man shall say unto you, “Lo! here is the Christ, 
or there," believe him not. . . . If they shall say unto 
you, “ Behold, he is in the wilderness," go not forth; 
* Behold, he is in the inner chambers," believe them 
not. For, as the lightning cometh forth from the 
East, and is seen even in the West, so shall be 
the presence of the Son of Man. 


Clearly in these statements of Jesus can we 
see the inner presence of the spiritual life de- 
clared emphatically — the divine principle in 
every human being; also, that this Christos 
spirit is the living power in the redemption of 
man. In these sayings do we not see the рго- 
test against creeds and sects and false pro- 
phets? And yet do we not see today all the 
paraphernalia of a religion of arrogance 
among us? 

H. P. Blavatsky in speaking of the World's 
Sacred -Books, which included the New Testa- 
ment, says that these texts themselves are 
mines of Universal Truth; but for the world 


of the profane, and for sinners at any rate, 
they are still like those mysterious characters 
traced by “the fingers of a man’s hand on the 
walls of the palace of Belshazzar.” They need 
a Daniel to read and understand them. She 
says further: “ Truth has not allowed herself 
to remain without witnesses. "There are, be- 
sides great Initiates in the scriptural symbo- 
logy, a number of students of the mysteries of 
Archaic Esotericism, of scholars proficient in 
Hebrew and other dead languages, who have 
devoted their lives to unriddle the speeches of 
the Sphinx of the World-Religions." 

She says again: “ The more one studies an- 
cient religious texts, the more one finds that the 
groundwork of the New Testament is the same 
as the groundwork of the Vedas, of the Egyp- 
tian Theogony, and the Mazdean allegories." 

Referring to the Biblical quotation, “ Verily 
I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have not 
life in yourselves," she says that the deeper 
meaning of these words of Jesus can never be 
understood or appreciated, except by those 
who hold at least some of the seven keys. 
These words, whether said by Jesus of Nazar- 
eth or Jesua Ben-Panthera, are the words of 
an Initiate. “The first key," says Madame 
Blavatsky, “ that one has to use to unravel the 
dark secrets involved in the mystic name of 
Christ, is the key which unlocked the door to 
the mysteries of the primitive Aryans, Sabeans 
and Egyptians. . . . He who finds Christos 
within himself, and recognizes the latter as his 
only way, becomes a follower and an apostle 
of Christ, though he may have never been 
baptized, nor even have met a ‘ Christian,’ still 
less called himself one." 

Far-fetched indeed will be my subject, and 
futile. my efforts, if my hearers do not grasp 
the deeper meaning of my talk with them to- 
night. Humanity in its dire need, even at this 
present time, is calling through the silence for 
that help which only can be given in the light 
of knowledge, understandingly. The discord- 
ant notes in the religious world today fill the 
air with despair; and the shadows of war, 
vice and ignorance, darken the horizon of 
man's spiritual life; while the unbrotherliness 
of the age is appalling! 

May my simple words have telling effect 
upon those who have come in touch with my 
thoughts. May it arouse them to more un- 
selfish effort for the world's good. The human 


‘mind must be stimulated to deeper thinking 


and more profound religion. It cannot gain 
spiritual strength until it has obtained spiritual 
life. Again and again do I urge a spiritual re- 
nascence for man — a royal awakening through 
the study of Theosophy and all that it em- 
braces. “ Man, know thyself!” for, as says 
one of our modern writers, 


Human nature under liberty, will vindicate itself 
as a divine creation, the freer, the more harmonious, 
orderly, balanced, and beautiful it is. The physical 
system proves it by the increased vigor and height- 
ened enjoyment of men who obey the laws of their 
constitution. "The intellectual system proves it by 
the beneficence of knowledge. "The social system 
proves it by the struggle against vice, crime, turpi- 
tude, under voluntary régime. The moral condition 
of the world proves it: where conscience is freest, 
it rights the most evils, relieves the most poverty, 
corrects the most sin. The spiritual system proves 
it; for where the soul is freest, it frames for itself 
the freest, the most encouraging, the most beautiful, 
most earnest faith. K. T. 
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The Art of Ancient Egypt 
EWS of paramount interest to artists 
and to all who believe that the recovery 
of examples of the art and architecture 
of ancient Egypt will open a new page in the 
book of modern art-life is again at hand. 
The curator of Egyptian antiquities on the 
staff of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New 
York has issued a report, 
giving in detail the results 
of the second year's work 
of the expedition of which 
he is director. The first 
year's work. included im- 
portant discoveries in the 
Pyramid of Amenemhat I. 
The main architectural fea- 
tures of the pyramid and 
the great altar and stela of 
the king were recovered, 
and the tomb and sarcopha- 
gus of an Egyptian woman 
were found, the latter con- 
taining art-objects of great 
value. This expedition has 
obtained a valuable conces- 
sion from the Egyptian 
government at the oasis of 
Kharga, where there are 
ancient cemeteries which it 
is believed will richly repay 
exploration and systematic 
excavation. 
The oasis of Kharga is 


situated in the Libyan desert, 
about 400 miles southwest of 
Cairo and 120 miles due west 
of the Nile valley at Thebes. | 

It is an irregular elliptical . | 
shaped basin with axis north 
and south, and within the lim- | 
iting escarpments of the oasis 
and the adjacent plateau is 
some seventy-five miles long by 
twelve to fifteen broad. The 
floor of the oasis, however, 
with its villages, wells, and cul- 
tivated lands, covers but a 
small part of this area. 
principle village, Kharga, from 
which the oasis takes its name, 
is in the northern part of the 
basin, some ten or twelve miles 
south of its northerhmost lim- 
its, and it is in this end of the 
oasis that its principal ancient 
cemeteries and remains are 
found. The concession com- 
prises the whole of this north- 
ern district, north of the line 
of Kharga village. 

Dotted over it are a considerable number of ruined 
structures of various types, of which the most im- 
portant are the Temple of Hibis, dating from the 
Persian period, and the Ptolemaic temple of Na- 
dura. The greater part of the smaller ruins, how- 
ever, are of the Roman and early Christian periods. 
Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople, was banished 
to the oasis in A.D. 434, and it is probable that soine 
of the later constructions are due to him and his 
followers. 

On a hill some two and a half miles north of 
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family, at Skokloster, near Upsala, Sweden. 


Kharga village is the largest of the Christian ceme- 
teries, of which the tomb chapels are in an unus- 
ually perfect state of preservation. They are some 
200 in number, their exteriors adorned with columns, 
pilasters and arches, and their interior walls in some 
cases still retaining the frescoes with which they 
were ornamented. 
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PORTRAIT OF EARL PER BRAHE THE YOUNGER 


This portrait hangs on the walls of the famous castle, still in possession of the Brahe 
In this castle are many art-treasures which 
were formerly at Visingsborg. This portrait is from the hand of the Dutch painter, David 
Beck, Court Painter to Queen Christina, about the year 1650. 
For full accounts of the life of Earl Per Brahe, and of his great educational work, 
founded at Visingsö in the Seventecnth century, so soon to be brought to the attention of 
the world by Katherine Tingley- through the Raja Yoga School and Academy to be opened 
on her recently-acquired Visingsö property, see previous issues of the CENTURY PATH. 


At other points in the concession are the remains 
of early monasteries, one of which, about half a 
mile north of the cemetery, has its walls still pre- 
served to a height of about fifty feet, and inside the 
remains of at feast three floors of vaulted cells. 

Until the present year it has been possible to 
reach the oasis only by a camel journey of four or 
five days from the Nile valley, and it is doubtless 
owing to this remoteness of position that the site 
has escaped much of the plundering that those in 
Egypt proper have suffered in modern times. 
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An important feature of the expedition's 
work is the making of records of the inscrip- 
tions, wall-paintings and sculptures of Egyp- 
tian tombs. At present a full-sized reproduc- 
tion of the tomb of Nakht, at Thebes, is be- 
ing carried out. This work will be of ines- 
timable value to the art student of the future, 
` although not until the light 
of Theosophy is thrown 
upon the history of ancient 
Egypt will the deeper know- 
ledge of that hoary land 
be revealed. How little 
we know of the art and 
architecture of the past, at 
best! Between the ravages 
of time and the yet worse 
ravages of the fanatic, we 
moderns have been left 
none too well off. STUDENT 


Another Victory for the Drama 
HE Exposition Théâ- 
trale, the opening 
of which in Paris 
was noticed in these col- 
umns, will continue open 
throughout the summer, 
installed as it is in the 
spacious galleries of the 
Louvre. It is acknow- 
ledged that no such serious 
effort to assemble docu- 
ments, properties, etc., con- 
nected with theatrical art 
has ever been made before, 
and it is most significant 
that in spite of conserva- 
tism which opposed the 
idea of placing anything 
connected with the stage on 
a level with the fine arts, 
the Louvre should have 
opened its doors and wel- 
comed it. Some idea of 
the scope of the exhibition . 
can be gained from an enu- 
meration of several sec- 
tions, among them the fol- 
lowing: Greek and Rom- 
an Antiquities, Old Рог- 
traits and Pictures, Pas- 
tels, Water Colors, and 
Gouaches, Miniatures and 
Drawings, Models of Stage 
Scenery, Marionettes, Sta- 
tuettes and Ceramics, Cos- 
tumes, Accessories, Manu- 
scripts and Documents. 
One of the best known 
of French actors has spent a life-time in col- 
lecting antique art-objects and documents 
connected with the stage, and his collection , 
added to the rest has been a treasure-mine for 
students. The main interest to Theosophists 
lies in the fact that the exhibition is a sign 
pointing to a wider recognition of the stage 
as an educational factor of dignity and weight. 
The future will open many doorways that a 
purifed drama will enter in. STUDENT 
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The Raja Yoga Nursery 

OW fortunate are those who live within 

its precincts! Who will ever be able to 

estimate what suffering and misfortune 
it averts, what rare unfoldings it makes pos- 
sible? For not only are the little bodies 
nurtured and strengthened, and not only is 
happiness for the moment considered, as is 
the case in all good nurseries, but little by 
little is that removed Which can, and otherwise 
inevitably will, bring disease and sorrow in 
later years. Something magic takes place in 
the Rája Yoga Nursery. There is a cleansing 
process going on there which will in later 
years call forth from those who have experi- 
enced it the deepest soul gratitude. 

How constantly do we observe about us 
those who would be successful or healthy or 
happy, or all three, were it not for this or 
for that quality? It may be a lack of perse- 
verance, or a lack of thoroughness which has 
‘run through one's life, loosening his effect in 
every direction. It may be stubbornness or 
conceit which has closed his eyes to the oppor- 
tunities about him. It may be vanity or am- 
bition which has held his soul to earth and 
prevented the expression of his talent. Lack 
of self-control and a tendency to some form 
of indulgence may have wrecked his whole 
life. Constantly do we see that selfishness in 
its myriad aspects has wrapped itself about 
the soul and held it as in a darkened prison 
throughout a life, so that when death comes to 
liberate it there is nothing to record in the 
book of that fife-time but failure. 

In the Raja Yoga Nursery these sad truths 
are never forgotten, and the Rája Yoga teach- 
er does not pass lightly over these qualities 
"which are the enemies of man as she sees 
them appear one after the other in these tender 
natures. For, surely, there they all are in 
seed, ready to sprout and grow strong. unless 
someone, at this early age, has the strength 
and patience, the knowledge and insight to 
weed them out and to do this thoroughly. 
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go to him from me. 
ceaseth by love. 


GENTLENESS 
A. LAMPMAN 
LIND multitudes that jar confusedly 

At strife, earth’s children, will ye never rest 

From tolls made hateful here, and dawns distressed 
With raveling self-engendered misery ? 
And will ye never know, till sleep shall see 

Your graves, how dreadful and how dark indeed 

Are pride, self-will, and blind-voiced anger, greed, 
And malice with its subtle cruelty? 


How beautiful is gentleness, whose face 
Like April sunshine, or the summer rain, 
Swelis everywhere the buds of generous thought? 
So easy, and so sweet it is; its grace 
Smooths out so soon the tangled knots of pain. 
` Can уе not learn it? will ye not be taught? — Selected 


Theosophy teaches how to gain this know- 
ledge, but can only teach it to those who are 
ready to live the life and who have the will 
to clean up their own natures. Think what 
it must be to a soul to start its life with 
these awful limitations loosened instead of 
tightened as is so constantly done through an 
ignorance of human nature and its needs! 
Think of the deeper joy which will come to 
those parents later, who, through a true mother 
love, have been strong enough to forgo some 
present pleasure! And think of the help to 
the world when it shall see revealed the possi- 
bilities in man! GERTRUDE W. van PELT 


Notes About the Nursery in Lomaland 

HE Raja Yoga Nursery in Lomaland, as 

many students know, has for some years 

been under the superintendency of Dr. 
van Pelt, who possesses that very unusual 
combination of scientific knowledge and the 
true mother-instinct. Entering the home — 
the prettiest spot on Loma Hill, by the way — 
one recognizes at once the true woman’s touch. 
The pretty, airy rooms, the flowers, the tiny 
beds, the curtains, even the rugs on the floor 
and the piano, all betray the loving. home- 
making care-taker and designer. But a mo- 
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of my undying love; the more evil comes from him, the more good shall 
Hatred ceaseth not by hatred at any time; hatred 
This is ап old rule.— Gestama Buddha, 600 в. c. 


ment later the careful observer sees that an 
expert in hygienics has been at work — the 
sanitary white iron beds, such wee little rest- 
ing-places! the spotless polished floors, the 
care with which only easily cleaned materials 
have been chosen for ‘everything, the row of 
white-labeled bottles in the room where the 
food is prepared, the shining utensils for the 
milk, not ordinary pots and pans but the 
measuring-glasses and apparatus of a chemist 
— all these things show the kind of knowledge 
that mothers should have, the world over, but 
alas! do not. 

Dr. van Pelt early in her college career won 
a B. S. degree (Cornell), later graduated in 
Medicine at an Eastern College, to pursue a 
lengthy post-graduate course in European hos- 
pitals, among them the world-famous Mater- 
nity Hospital in Vienna. But the babies don't 
mind little things like diplomas and degrees 
and they cluster about her after their home 
visits in a confident, affectionate way that is 
the greatest tribute of all. That is the criter- 
ion and the test, after all, the awakening of 
love by love. It is this flame of unselfish 
devotion, constantly burning in the hearts of 
those who work with the little children of 
Lomaland, and unmixed with the qualities 
which so often mar mother-love, as the world 
goes, that makes the Babies’ Home a sacred 
place. When the mothers of the world, who 
indeed do a heroic work, placed as thev are 
between the Scylla of ignorance and the Char- 
ybdis of the lower psychological influences in 
human life, fully realize the deeper needs of 
their children, they will turn to Theosophv as 
a struggling plant turns to the light; and hun- 
dreds and thousands are already turning their 
eves towards Lomaland as the one Place of 
Promise, the one beacon to show them the wav. 

Dr. van Pelt came to Lomaland in the pio- 
песг davs and has been, ever since her coming, 
Superintendent of the International Lotus 
Home. She is also a member of Katherine 
Tingley’s Cabinet. LOMALAND STUDENT 
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Hygiene in the Schools 

HE importance of medicine as a prophy- 

lactic science has been more and more 

recognized of late years by mothers and 
fathers of children, and many of our ablest 
minds direct their energies toward preventing 
disease instead of waiting until the damage 
has been done. This work has accomplished 
an enormous amount of good. The means 
used have of course been physical, such as 
asepsis, antisepsis, protection against conta- 
gion, proper drainage, etc. At a recent medi- 
cal convention in Chicago, the doctors decided 
that the community should be generally edu- 
cated as. to how to guard its health, and to this 
end it was agreed that the public 
schools should make hygiene a special 
study. 

One can imagine that this would 
mean a thorough study of hygiene as 
it is taught in the text books. Certain- 
ly in these matters all should be in- 
structed. But it is to be hoped that 
the attention will not be altogether 
arrested here. Although in dealing 
with the public health in masses, and 
in the instituting of means to preserve 
it, it is necessary perhaps to confine 
them to physical means, the moment 
we enter the schools and attempt to 
instruct the children, there is no such 
limitation. They can be taught the 
influence of the mind on the body. 
They can be made to understand that 
every time they have a temper, every 
time they sulk, every time they allow 
themselves to indulge in mean, envious 
thoughts, in hatred, that their bodies 
suffer deeply. And above all, if they 
indulge in any secret vice they can 
never be well, for not only will they 
become nervously exhausted, but all 
the above-mentioned thoughts, which 
in their turn work havoc, are sure to 
be invited. 

The instance of the woman who 
after a terrible rage nursed her babe 
and thereby so poisoned it that it died 
is told in the physiologies, but the les- 
son to be gained from this history is 
not generally worked into the con- 
sciousness of the young learners. And 
above all there is no practical demonstration 
of these facts brought forward. 

There are some people who always emit a 
terrible odor when in a temper. Who has not 
perceived how utterly weak and exhausted 
one becomes under the influence of an unhappy 
emotion; how worry destroys vigor; how 
anxiety removes appetite, produces headache 
and so forth? There are no more potent or 
more common causes of ill-health than wrong 
mental states, and important as are the rules 
of physical hygiene, alone, they can never ac- 
complish the result, and parents are beginning 
to realize it. It is these facts which are un- 
derstood in the Raja Yoga Schools and one 
reason for the astonishing mental accomplish- 
ments of the children lies in the fact that the 
latter realize the importance of self-control. 
They know that a day's indulgence in a mean, 
low feeling or “temper” costs anyone's brain 
and body more than a week’s hard study at 
books. They know that the moody child has 
slender chance of keeping abreast of the one 
who is self-controlled — and why. STUDENT 


Jottings and Doings 
(From a Student's Note Book) 
HE following account is clipped from a 
Californian daily, having been cabled 
from Lbdndon at a recent date: 


On stated occasions Queen Alexandra makes a 
point of entertaining the children of the workmen 
on the Sandringham estate to tea in the royal 
schoolroom. | | 

As the Queen and Princess Victoria were walking 
in the grounds of Sandringham during the latest 
school feast, they noticed a group of children wist- 
fully looking through the Norwich gate in the direc- 
tion of the schoolhouse presumably in the hope that 
they might be invited within. The Queen immedi- 
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ately stopped and spoke to them, asking if they 
were not going in to the treat in the schoolroom. 

“No, Your Majesty,” answered a little mite of 
a girl. “If you please, we don't go to the royal 
school." 

"But your father works on the royal estate, 
doesn't he?" prompted the Queen. 

“Yes, Your Majesty." 

“Апа what does your father do?" asked Queen 
Alexandra. 

“Tf you please, Queen, feyther's a poacher,” was 
the youngster's naive reply, to the merriment of the 
Queen, who saw that the children were admitted 
to the tea party, and that “feyther’s” occupation 
was rendered unnecessary for a few days at least 
by a goodly present of game. 

A lein, one of Germany's greatest sculp- 
tors, to account for the remarkable work 
of American painters in portraiture. He said 
recently to an American journalist, and having 
been sent to America by the Kaiser to investi- 
gate art conditions, his words have a certain 
weight, being those of a cultured observer: 


NEW theory is advanced by Herr Eber- 
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Тһе great esteem in which woman is held in 
America, and the beauty that distinguishes the Amer- 
ican woman above all her sisters has led America's 
greatest artists to devote themselves principally to 
portrait painting. The majority of those portrait 
painters studied in the French school— only a few 
follow in the footsteps of Sargent, the greatest 
painter America has produced. ... 

In the United States woman has reached the 
zenith of perfection. No nation in the world can 
compete with America as to female beauty. 

I call them living objects of art, for each is a 
most beautiful expression of art, with her nobly 
formed head proudly poised. She is gowned as no 


` queen ever dreamed of being gowned, and has the 


hair of a goddess, incomparably rich and of all 
enchanting tints. 


WASHINGTON, July 19.—Examination of 
children under 16 years of age, who desire 
to work under the provisions of the new 
child labor law of the District of Columbia, 
has demonstrated that city girls are far 
healthier than city boys. Out of a total 
of 1700 children examined since June 30, 
the inspectors have rejected seventy-five 
boys for physical disability and only two 
girls. The same proportion in the matter 
of health, it is believed, exists in all the 
large cities of the country. 

R. O. Wilmarth, who is in charge of the 
examinations, gave out figures today to 
show that girls between 12 and 16 years 
of age are far better qualified to battle 
with the world than their brothers. While 
the number of applicants for permits to 
work includes more boys than girls, yet 
the percentage of rejections in the case of 
the boys has occasioned surprise. The 
lads, for the most part, are found to be 
suffering from heart апа lung troubles.— 
Exchange. 


We would like to inquire what per- 
centage of city boys between twelve 
and sixteen years of age smoke cigar- 
ettes? An answer would throw great 
light upon this question of the relative 
physical qualifications of boys and 
girls. No careful observer of the 
child-life of any large city can have 
failed to notice the enormous propor- 
tion of boys of a certain class who 
hang idly about the streets, often gam- 
bling, and always with a cigarette dis- 
played proudly. The little girls of cor- 
responding age and class generally spend these 
hours at home “tending baby” and are usually 
greatly overworked by the demands of house- 
hold duties. Yet in spite of this often cruel 
Strain statistics show that idleness and self- 
indulgence will wreck the health far sooner 
than work or overwork. 
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Іт is stated that the Countess Russell of 
England keeps several hundred fowls, after 
the most approved scientific methods, at her 
country home near London, that she is making 
of poultry-raising a success and may shortly 
open a shop for the sale of the products of 
her enterprise. Her success is due to the close 
personal supervision she gives, in inspecting 
the coops and runs daily, often preparing the 
food and doctoring them herself through their 
various mishaps and illnesses. During a re- 
cent freshet, when her poultry grounds were 
flooded, the Countess donned water boots and 
personally aided in the work of rescuing her 
wards. It is easy to read in this account the 
secret of success in general — personal service. 
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Mystic Cave 

WON DERFUL cave of unguessed mag- 
nitude in the Platt National Park, 
Oklahoma, U. S. A, is now being 
explored. It has been fitly named Mystic 
Cave and its marvels are said to surpass those 
of the Luray caverns or the famous and 
beautiful Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. While 
its discovery by white men is quite recent, 
Indians of the Choctaw tribe and others earn- 
estly declare that the cave has been known to 

their people for centuries. 

The first exploring party encountered many 
grave perils, some of its members barely es- 
caping with their lives. The entrance to the 
cave is a round hole in the ground surrounded 
by low trees. Into this opening the party 
descended by means of a rope fastened to a 
tree. They found themselves upon gaining a 
foothold, in the usual cavern chamber, the 
ceiling covered with stalactites, while rising 
from the floor were the usual stalagmites. 
Descending a small opening in one corner of 
this Council Hall, as they called it, the men 
found, about twenty-five feet below, a large 
sheet of water in which fish with white eyes 
were swimming. 

A rock ceiling hung so low over this body 
of water, that the men could not explore it 
in their canvas boat, so they returned to the 
chamber above. There finding a hitherto un- 
discovered opening, one by one the whole 
party descended by means of ropes. It proved 
a narrow and twisted shaft. Down, down they 
went for a hundred yards farther into the 
bowels of the earth. When they landed they 


found themselves on the shores of the “lost 
river" which flowed away swiftly into the 
blackness, while the reverberations of a distant 
subterranean cataract, falling upon their ears, 
awed them into silence. Two of the party 
were so daring as to launch the boat upon this 
unknown flood, and with a rope, one end of 


Dover of any sort cannot be removed except by 

action! on which ground, too, let him who 
gropes painfully in the darkness or in uncertain 
light, and prays vehemently that the dawn may 
ripen into day, lay this other precept well to heart, 
which to me was of invaluable service: “Do the 
duty which lies nearest thee, which thou knowest 
to be a duty! Thy second duty will already have 
become clearer." — Carlyle 
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which was left for safety in the hands of 
their comrades, they started off on their peril- 
ous venture. Their signals were misunder- 
stood, however, and their comrades let go the 
rope. Before they saw daylight again they 
had passed through an awful experience. 
Thus a new subterranean wonder with all 
its weird beauty and grandeur was disclosed 
through the daring of a few brave men. And 
when we consider how little is known of the 
interior of the earth, how short a distance in 
comparison to its bulk we have penetrated, 
we better realize the value of all service that 
helps to penetrate the mysteries of earth’s un- 
fathomed depths. STUDENT 


НЕ that buys what he does not want will 
soon want what he cannot buy.— Selected 
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BASKETS MADE BY THE CHILDREN OF THE RAJA YOGA ACADEMY, PINAR DEL RIO, CUBA 


In Pinar del Rio 

А? the Academy in Pinar del Rio, Cuba, 

as at all other Rája Yoga Schools, the 

pupils are instructed in a great variety 
of hand-work. The baskets you see in the 
cut on this page are the work of the girls 
and the younger children, and are made of 
гаћа and of native materials which the pupils 
are encouraged to find and use. Some beauti- 
ful baskets have been made of pine needles 
and of majagua, which is the inner, fibrous 
bark of a certain tree. А way has been found 
to fashion useful and ornamental articles from 
palm leaves and bark also. The children take 
great pleasure in making such things to beauti- 
fy their schoolrooms. 

It is very interesting to picture the Raja 
Yoga pupils in Pinar del Rio studying so faith- 
fully to become good English scholars, taking 
part in chorus and orchestra work and prac- 
tising on many instruments, drawing and paint- 
ing, and modelling in clay, attending Boy's 
Club or Girl's League meetings, playing bas- 
ket-ball in the patio, which much be a very 
large one, gathering for pleasant evenings after 
school-work in the Academy — in short lead- 
ing the busy, happy, inspiring, all-round life 
which is set going for the young folk wherever 
Raja Yoga is established. : G. 


THE Japanese use knots for fastenings in 
many cases where other people use hooks and 
eyes, or buttons. The children of each genera- 
tion are taught to tie these knots some of 
which have been used for hundreds of years. 
They make very artistic fastenings. R. 
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A Surprise in Rübezahl's Kingdom 

ING-A-LING! Toot toot! Brr-r-r!" 

and the sounds rolled and rumbled 

and re-echoed again and again through 
the caverns of the Giant Mountains, where 
the gnomes and trolls were building a new 
palace of sapphires and rubies, opals and gar- 
nets, for Rübezahl, their king. They dropped 
their hammers and mallets and tumbled over 
each other, all agog to reach the upper world 
to see what caused the great noise. They 
found a large crowd of echo-dwarfs sitting on 
the rocks and they were all sending the sounds 
back as lustily as ever their big lungs could. 
Their faces were all pulled out of shape they 
worked so hard. \ 

“What’s the matter, what's the matter?” 
cried the gnomes and trolls all at once. As 
the last echo was sent back, one of the dwarfs, 
all out of breath, answered, “ Why don’t you 
know? Those busy creatures called men who 
are always trying to find out new things have 
just made a great iron monster that runs by 
itself. It has the strength of a hundred 
horses. "They call it a locomotive, whatever 
that is! and they have made an iron road for 
it to run on, which they call a railroad, so that 
it can run quickly. Just think, it is so strong 
that they make it draw their carriages and their 
stage coaches for them, five, or six, or ten, all 
in a row! Why —" and the dwarf grew more 
excited, “І saw a great golden chariot, just 
like Cinderella's, with a coachman and foot- 
man sitting on top, and ladies with parasols, 
and gentlemen talking, sitting inside, being 
drawn along at the end of the train by the 
iron monster!” 

“ How can it move? This iron creature has 
no life!" said several gnomes at once. “Oh 
yes it has!" replied the echo dwarfs, who 
knew all about it; for had thev not been down 
the River Elbe as far as the city of Dresden? 
“As he runs you can hear him breathe chu, 
chu, chu! and all the time a great white breath 
rises from his mouth. He's an ugly black 
creature though, and I heard people say to each 
other as they shook their heads, that they 
would much rather ride behind horses, it was 


OF THE FIRST RAILWAY TRAINS IN 


THE SKY 15 A DRINKING-CUP 
Кіснлар Hanay Ѕторрлвр 
THe sky is a drinking-cup 
That was overturned of old, 
And it pours in the eyes of men 
Its wine of airy gold. 
We drink that wine all day, 
Till the last drop is drained up; 
And are lighted off to bed 
By the jewels in the cup.—Selected 


safer. And then it made them dizzy to go 
so fast, and suppose the iron monster should 
run off his track!” 

“I saw one man standing there with tears 
in his eyes, so I slipped up behind him to 
see what was the matter,” said a happy-faced 
echo-dwarf. “It was my old friend the pos- 
tilion, whose merry toot, toot, toot, ta-ra, ta-ra, 
ta-ra, I had always loved to send sounding 
back again and again as the stage coach rat- 
tled down the mountain side. His work is 
gone now, and mine is, too,” and the echo- 
dwarf wiped a tear from his own eye. 

“Cheer up, cheer up, little Echo,” cried a 
hearty voice, “there will be plenty of work 
for you still, and for all the gnomes and trolls 
in the world!” and their king and master 
Riibezahl the Mighty stood before them. In- 
stantly their tall peaked caps were sweeping 
the ground as they bowed before him. 

“This great iron giant,” continued Rübe- 
zahl, “is one of the first of a large family 
who will be born in the years to come. They 
have tremendous appetites. Their chief food 
is coal, so you, gnomes and trolls, will be 
kept busy supplying it. These iron giants will 
find their way into every part of the world, 
across lands and over seas. They will awaken 
echo-dwarfs who have been sleeping for mii- 
lions of years. 

“They will help to weave a girdle of iron 
around the earth.” 

The gnomes and trolls and echo- dwarfs 
stood in silence while their king spoke. then 
went back to their work, while the great iron 
giant drew the train along to the far away 
city of Berlin. UNCLE OSWALD 
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A Story About Three Dogs 
р Каја Yoga Boys and Girls: I know 

you are greatly interested in brotherly 

actions, and I write to tell you of one I 
witnessed here in New South Wales. I am 
living in a suburb of Sydney, the picture of 
which city you no doubt saw in the CENTURY 
PatH. Here a little boy has two dogs. One 
is a large collie dog, with big kindly, brown 
eyes, called Nero. He is a playful and good-. 
natured dog, and when he is told he will jump 
on a chair, and if you hold out your hand he 
will raise his paw and place it in your hand. 
Then he will do the same thing with the other 
paw. The other dog is a little fox terrier 
called Sailor. He is very sharp, but very play- 
ful too. 

These two dogs are very fond of each other. 
A few days ago a large brown retriever dog 
came rushing up straight towards little Sailor. 
But just as he got close, Nero, apparently 
thinking the strange dog meant to do harm to 
little Sailor, pushed his head in between them 
at the right time to prevent it. The stranger 
dog then quickly tried to come at Sailor round 
behind Nero, who immediately turned again 
and blocked him. Nero had not growled once. 
But he was bent on protecting little Sailor. 
After this third attempt something happened. 
I think the strange dog gave Nero a password. 
It must have been “ Brotherhood," for Nero 
seemed suddenly pleased and he let the strange 
dog pass. The stranger thereupon began to 
bark and play with Sailor and all three dogs 
were very merry together. UNCLE ALFRED 


Carrier Pigeons as Messengers 
Г the north of Scotland there is a doctor 

who has to drive many miles to visit some 

of his patients. He takes with him sev- 
eral carrier pigeons and sends them back to 
his office with a message asking for the pre- 
scriptions that need to be made up and sent 
at once. Then these reach the sick person 
very soon. If any of these patients living far 
off are so ill that they may need to have the 
doctor come again to see them, he leaves 
pigeons with them which can be sent to him 
with a line asking him to come. MARIANNE 
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Theosophical Movement. 
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BROTHERHOOD AND 


А RATHER confused but sug- 


Chance gestive article on luck and 
and ‘chance, appearing in a daily 
Law. paper, gives occasion for a 


few remarks on that inter- 
esting subject. 

The writer states that the fall of dice and 
other chance occurrences have been investi- 
gated by mathematicians, and the fact ''dis- 
covered " that what we call chance is subject 
to law. Surely this rather misstates the case. 
Is the “ Theory of. Probabilities,’ as it is 
called, an inductive science based on observa- 
tion and experiment? Ог is it a set of theo- 
rems based on axioms? The theory attempts 
to assign adequate values to the various causes 
contributory to an event and therefrom to de- 
duce the event. As the causes contributory 
to events are both numerous and variable, this 
attempt-is one of infinite difficulty, and all 
that can be realized is an approximation. In 
the long run and on the large scale this ap- 
proximation becomes closer and closer, be- 
cause in the long run and on the large scale 
the various influences tend to get evened up. 
But on the small scale, which is that with 

which we are chiefly con- 


Unity cerned in daily life, the broad 
Behind general principles of the the- 
Diversity ory diverge from actuality. 


This is illustrated by the wri- 
ter, who instances baseball averages, which are 
influenced by factors which the theory of 
probabilities does not take into account. such 
as the player's form for the season, the weath- 
er, etc. In the long run these would even up, 
but not in the short run. In a treatise on 
Probabilities by a learned mathematician one 
reads that where the “theoretical result ap- 
pears to differ from the common-sense view, 
it often happens that the latter may. though 
perhaps unknown to the mind itself, have tak- 
en account of circumstances in the case omit- 
ted by the theoretical problem." And the same 
learned writer says that Probability is a the- 
ory which “ has been found to harmonize with 
and justify the conclusions to which mankind 
have been led, not by reasoning, but by instinct 
and experience.” 

Thus Probabilities can hardly be defined as 
a discovery. It is an attempt to formulate the 
complex of causes and events 
into a mathematical system, 
to systematize the reasoning 
wherebv we infer the events 
from the causes: and it also 
lays down that the larger the scale, the more 
balanced will be the workings. Like mensura- 


A Universal 
Harmonic 
Law 


' tion, it is an adaptation of pure mathematics 


to practical uses, and, so far from discovering 


law, it sets out by assuming the existence of 
law and then tries to use this law as a means 
of interpreting events. 

Chance is the generic name for all causes 
which escape our observation. So long as we 
bear in mind that it is merely an abstraction, 
a generic namie, it may be convenient to use it; 
but let us beware of exalting it into a cause. 
If we say that an event was determined by 
chance, it is like saying that a stone is drawn 
to the earth by gravitation or that a man 
moves by the force of motion; whereas the 
words, "chance," “ gravitation,” and “ mo- 
tion " are names for the effects, not the causes. 
When we say that a thing happens by chance, 
we should imply no more than that the causes 
of its happening are unknown 
to us. 

Everything that happens 
must have a cause or causes: 
we can scarcely divide events 
into the two classes of caused.and causeless ! 
Our own actions are partly determined by 
causes of which we are conscious, and partly 
by causes of which we are not conscious. The 
latter we call “ casual.” Yet this is pure non- 
sense unless it means only that the causes аге 
unknown. Take the case of the dice. What 
cause determines the throw? That unknown 
cause is transmitted through our muscles, 
nerves, and other mechanism, but our con- 
scious mind is not the deciding agent. What 
then is? Clearly another mind. 

Our casual meetings on the street are re- 
gulated Ьу causes, difficult to trace. but not 
impossible. The attempt to trace them would 
lead us back along a multitude of chains until 
our intellects succumbed under the complex- 
ity; but reality takes no account of the lim- 
itations of our intellects. The fact remains, 
that despite our incompetency, these events all 
have, their definite causes. 

The question as to what de- 


Nothing 
H appens 
* By Chance" 


Mac termines the result of tossing 
о е . . . n 

a com 15 very interesting. 

Universal Sci dais i it b H 

Consciousness  “С©!©ПСе recoils from it. bat- 


flel, and the mathematician 
just quoted speaks guardedly of an “ omni- 
scient Being.” But there is no need to com- 
mit the theological blunder of conceiving the 
Absolute First Cause as directly concerned in 
all those (non-absolute) details of cosmic law 
which do not happen to come under our ob- 
servation. To do so is to make the Deity a 
mere scientific generalization. Ancient sci- 
ence, unable to fool itself by creating mental 
abstractions and then “reifying” them, attrib- 
uted every action to the working of a Being: 
and in the descriptions of " elementals,” “ na- 
ture-spirits.” ete., and how to conjure them, 


AUGUST 


T HE THIRTIETH 


1908 3 


we have fragments — only fragments — of the 
ancient teachings with regard to those domains 
of nature still unexplored by our science. 
Divination and augury depended on the know- 
ledge that the latent mind of man, and the 
mind of nature, could be read by interpreting 
the signs; and it is no more absurd to make 
marks in the sand or watch the flight of 

birds than to stick out a baro- 


Mind Active meter, and watch the air pres- 
in а Perfect sures on the mercury. 
Fluid The unseen and unrecog- 


nized agents, both in ourselves 
and in the universe, play a much greater part 
in affairs than we think. Our casual walkings, 
and sayings, and thinkings, are governed by 
whims, impulses, and so on; but that is only 
a very partial explanation, for what in its turn 
governs these latter secondary causes? Clear- 
ly there is plenty of scope here for the inter- 
vention of things extraneous to our deliber- 
ately conscious control; our organisms and 
minds are sensitive machines ready to act un- 
der very slight impulses, and most of these 
impulses come from — we know not where. 
We walk down the street, turn to the right 
instead of the left, meet a person, and — our 
whole life is changed. Was this chance? 
Could we have turned to the left? Did God's 
almighty finger protrude invisibly through the 
clouds and guide our steps? Or was this 
event the result of causes that had been 
accumulating for years, engendered by the 
thoughts of half a lifetime, 
until finally the pressure found 


Behind : А d E 
vent in action? Is it not evi- 

Etfects Lie h ily though 
Desi dent that our daily thoughts 


and desires constitute a most 
powerful complex of causes? Now causes 
must produce effects —yes, even when neutral- 
ized by other causes, the neutralization being 
itself an effect. On the other hand we have a 
host of effects with unassigned causes. Why 
not do a little mating and pairing off? The 
Almighty gets credit for a good many things 
we do ourselves. If we are always thinking 
of stealing chickens, it is quite likely that soon- 
er or later we will be “guided” to a hen- 
roost! 

The law of Karma, spoken of by Theoso- 
phy, is a name for that universal law that pre- 
vails throughout the universe. It could be 
traced in the high and the low, the great and 
the small, from the throw of the dice to the 
events that attend the life of nations. Many 
of the causes which bear fruitage of effects in 
our lives exist but in the form of seeds—seeds 
which we have carried over from former lives. 
These grow and from them comes the tree 
of our life; while every moment we sow 

fresh seeds. And the point 


е Sores St is that those seeds are actu- 
Shall Have ally there; they are not pious 
Fruition aspirations or abstract specu- 


lations. In the imperfection 
of our minds some may imagine a cause as a 
God with a frowning brow, or as a kind of 
nebula with the word “ Karma” printed across 
it; but generalizations are not the practical 
agents in life. Actions are wrought by Be- 
ings; and, could we see with the eyes of the 
Initiate, we should perceive the hosts of beings 
by which our progress through life is attend- 
ed and which go to make up that heterogen- 
eous affair we call “ ourself.” 
The important point is for people to recog- 


nize that, by their own mental attitude, they 
can determine the events of their lives, even 
the so-called casual ones. They may not be 
able to control all, but they can control some; 
and as time goes on that control will extend. 
As it is, the belief in supernatural things like 
“ Chance " throws us open to the influence of 
all kinds of minor forces which we should be 
very sorry to obey if we knew what they 
were. This kind of passive submission is no 
good to humanity. We should arouse our 
will and determine to figure as causes in the 
universe, being confident that he who sows 
good seed shall in due season reap the harvest, 
and being content to reap what we have 
already sown. STUDENT 


Theosophy and Religion 

VERY thoughtful observer of the times 
knows that there is going on in the 
world today a great religious recon- 
struction. It cannot be stopped. Who knows 
whither it will lead? The discoveries and iu- 
ventions of science, the expansion of com- 
merce, the study of foreign and ancient races, 
and many other similar causes, have so weld- 
ed humanity together, so enlarged our view 
of mankind both geographically and histori- 
cally, that the religious ideas which sufficed 

our ancestors will not suffice us. 

Religious ideas, like everything else, must 
adapt themselves to the growth of knowledge. 
But there is a terrible struggle arising from 
the attempt to distinguish between what is per- 
manent in religion and what is temporary, 
and to retain the former while changing the 
latter. 

One thing we cannot do: that is, continue 
to regard Christianity as the final and supreme 
revelation of Divinity to man, superseding all 
others and never to be superseded itself. The 
dignitaries of established churches may cling 
to that view, as the duties of their position 
seem to demand, and with more or less real 
conviction according to the degree of their 
sincerity. But there is a “ science of compar- 
ative theology," as it is called, which can nev- 
er tolerate such a view, and must fain, in the 
name of reason and common sense, put Chris- 
tianity in the same class as other religious 
dispensations — that is. class it as a tempor- 
ary, racial, and local dispensation. 

The Christianity which we preach to non- 
Christian nations is not a merely religious or 
theological cult. It is the Western spirit — 
“ Christendom " would be a more fitting name 
for it. It includes Western ideas of life, com- 
merce, education, progress, science, manners, 
etc. Corresponding to this missionizing effort, 
we have now a back-current setting in and 
carrying Buddhist missionaries to London and 
New York to inculcate among the Westerners 
an Oriental spirit. 

The times are moving very fast, and the 
seething and boiling in the church cauldron 
is indeed a spectacle. Different schools of 
advance-thought in theology are taking differ- 
ent courses; and. though each has found a 
standing-ground for itself, the combined ef- 
fect is to leave no standing-ground at all. 
One wipes away everything except the teach- 
ings of Jesus in the Gospels: another rejects 
these teachings but finds its consolation in 
the personality of Jesus, or in the “ Christ- 
ideal." 

The question as to whether Christianity has 


or has not done good in the world need not 
detain us, as we have to consider the far more 
momentous question of whether it can do 
good in the future. Everyone seems agreed 
that at least it must be reconstructed, that it 
cannot do good by continuing as it is at pre- 
sent, that it has lost its power to influence the 
world and is being left behind. Then comes 
the question, Can Christianity be so recon- 
structed ? 

It cannot be reconstructed as Christianity. 
The expansion of ideas and the blending of 
humanity will prevent that. The association 
of the new religion with the name of a parti- 
cular World-Savior and with a particular re- 
vival of the Light is too narrow and exclusive. 
The spirit of the ancient universal RELIGION 
is stirring once more in humanity, and it can- 
not be cornered by any church or creed. 

The study of comparative religion is bring- 
ing home to us with more force each day the 
truth that Religion per se is eternal and un- 
changing, being based on those fundamental 
verities which all mankind recognize as the 
truth; and that the diverse forms under which 
religion is organized change with the times. 
The futile attempts to do without any religion . 
at all have shown that there is in religion 
something that cannot be dispensed with. How 
can we throw away the husk and keep the 
kernel? 

The real religion will not be a mere residue 
left after all points of difference have been 
eliminated; such a compromise would amount 
to nothing and the result would be altogether 
too negative. There must be a definite posi- 
tive revival of the eternal Wisdom-Religion, 
with power and light to make its appeal and 
exert a compelling force. Н. P. Blavatsky 
came to prepare, the way for such a revival. 
Like all great Teachers, she was unrecognized 
and unwelcome; but her work has endured. 
Since her day, the leaven has worked with 
amazing effect, and the general breaking up 
and rearranging of old forms has proceeded 
to a point that could never have been antici- 
pated. Her great message was that Theosophy, 
the Wisdom-Religion of antiquity, was an ac- 
tual fact ; and that message — has it not forced 
itself upon the world? Like a wedge the truth 
is cleaving its way through the hard shells; 
like a searchlight, it is exploring all the cran- 
nies and revealing what was lurking therein. 

Amid the general liquefaction in modern 
ideas, Theosophy is the one stable thing; and 
about this center, so firmly established by the 
Theosophical Leaders, will the future thought 
of our age crystallize. Апа thus will be 
formed the foundation of a faith for the fu- 
ture; thus will humanity be prepared for the 
reception of another great revelation of the 
truth, adapted to its current needs, when the 
time comes for that event to take place. 

Н. T. Ence, B. a. (Cantab.) 


The Zeppelin Airship 

Me sympathy is felt everywhere for 

Count Zeppelin, owing to the recent 

disaster to his latest and best airship. 
It has made a flight of 248 miles and exhibited 
the highest qualities of dirigibility, while its 
speed is stated to have been about 35 miles 
an hour. In a recent ascent at Lake Con- 
stance the King and Queen of Wurtemberg 
accompanied the Count, and the airship rose 
to a height of about a thousand feet. D. 
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The Voice of the Shell 

HE time has now arrived, according to 

several researching professors of this 

country and of England, to say nothing 
of Italy, when we can consider the postmortem 
persistence of consciousness and its power to 
communicate with those “оп this side," as 
demonstrated by research. “ We can hear the 
pickaxes of our comrades." 

The professors naturally desire to convince 
their colleagues and the public, and books are 
beginning to appear in which the evidence is 
analysed and favorably summed up. But if 
the discrimination which they show in reject- 
ing masses of the pseudo-evidence were ap- 
plied to the rest, a simpler hypothesis and 
another law in psychology would come into 
view. 

In the earlier days, all the communications 
coming through, or in the presence of, a 
medium were accepted as genuine. The re- 
searching professors of today begin by elimin- 
ating all that are silly, meaningless, or plati- 
tudinous. Then they eliminate all that could 
have come from the depths of the medium's 
mind, or through his mind, by thought- 
transference, from the minds of those present. 
What remains must, they think, be the utter- 
ance of a discarnate self. 

But this remainder too, as is quite realized 
by the professors, is apt to sound a little vapid. 
The vapidity must be explained, or the whole 
case falls to the ground. The explanations are 
these: 

In order to enunciate anything at all, the 
discarnate self has to plunge into a “ suffoca- 
ting atmosphere," (Professor Hyslop), the 
atmosphere of the circle, of the world. Не 
can therefore only say the simplest things. 
One would have thought, however, that the 
minds of a number of learned men, accus- 
tomed to think on abstract matters, and pre- 
pared now to do so, would make a pretty 
good atmosphere. 

The normal state of a discarnate self is one 
comparable to our own hypnotic state! Con- 
sequently nothing much can be expected! So 
the discarnate self, though strongly desirous 
to communicate, finds that on the one hand 
his own hypnotized condition, and on the other 
the dense atmosphere created by the research- 
ing minds of his late colleagues, constitute 
barriers through which he can only utter plati- 
tudes. 

But the public will ask why these filtered 
“communications ” should not be lumped with 
the great eliminated mass? Because, it will 
be answered, they show an identity in forms 
of thought with those peculiar to the man 
from whom they purport to come. Ruling out 
what was known of the man by his friends or 
acquaintances present, there is still a margin. 

The ruled line will look somewhat arbitrary 
in position. But granting, in some cases, some 
margin, a little principle in psychology seems 
to come into view. 

On quite other grounds than those afforded 
by psychical research, we admit, indeed em- 
phatically maintain, the persistence of the 
soul, the real man or ego. But death has 


freed him from something subtler than the 
material body. Self does not think directly 
upon, into, with, the brain. There is a some- 
thing intermediate between the purely subject- 
ive and the molecules, something which on 
the one hand receives sensations and arranges 
them for understanding, and on the other 
transmits and distributes properly the behests 
of will to the body. After physical death, con- 
sciousness, the real self, withdraws from this 
also, thus leaving an ethereal, meta-material 
shell or automaton, filled with the aroma and 
habit of the late personality. If a man will 
lie back in effortless reverie, he can watch a 


stream of aimless thought drifting continuous- | 


ly across his mind. It will produce nothing 
new; it is running along upon the strength of 


past voluntary effort, repeating and recom- 


bining. It is this sort of thing, on the purely 
mechanical side, consciousness having depart- 
ed, that goes on in the etheric shell to which 
we refer. The mediums own rudderless 
thought-apparatus, directed by the wish of 


the sitters, drifts into relation with the shell; . 


and the similitude of the communications with 
the habit of the late personality, naturally 
ensues. The shell can give no real informa- 
tion, for it has acquired none; and the hypno- 
tism hypothesis, if it applies at all, applies to 
it. And it is itself the “suffocating atmos- 
phere.” STUDENT 


The Culture of Immortality 

«| WILL be a great athlete,” said the 
youth, feeling his firm and promising 
biceps. 

He was not particularly unwise, merely car- 
ried away by the pulse of life, taking it in 
its simplest form and translating it into con- 
scious ambition. 

After reflection, however, he decided that 
mental cultivation was better than physical. 
He would change his ideal. He would invent, 
amass learning, or become renowned in one 
of the arts. 

Years later, he did some more reflecting. 
He saw that learning, and all he had gained 
by it, must come to an end like the biceps, 
None of it could outlast the brain. 

“ Never mind,” he said, “ the arts, at least, 
that I have tried to practise and understand, 
have refined my sensibilities. My inner na- 
ture, thus nourished, cannot be taken away 
by death. In some other and higher world 
it will find its home and I can enjoy.” 

So Death drew near and showed him that 
other world, full of beauties, and himself and 
a few other elect and cultured ones therein, 
aesthetically enjoying — alas, condemned to 
an eternity of that enjoyment! 

Sickened, he turned away from the picture. 
“T want no other world,” he cried; “I want 
this one, and the men and women and chil- 
dren therein. Here I must be immortal.” 

“Tf you pour yourself into this world,” said 
Death, “into the hearts of men, you have 
placed yourself beyond my reach. Men will 
hold you.” 

“That is no immortality,” he cried. “ The 
painters and musicians of the past have left 


their works on earth and have themselves 
vanished. Men hear the music and look at the 
paintings and remember but the name of him 
who painted and sang. Where is he?” 
“Nay,” said Death, “such а man gave not 
himself, he gave but his work, perhaps bar- 
gained it in exchange or hoped exchange for 
renown; himself he kept to himself. That 
is always so with those who do not work in 
pure love of their fellows. They remain their 
own property — little owners of little estates. 
He who through all his years throws his being 
into the world in love for its mankind, leaves, 
at the end of each succeeding life, less and 
less for me to take, needs less and less the 
intervening rest-heaven to which I give the 
key. And in the end his life is also the life 
of all that lives, nor the less his for that. 
The Great Life enters him, becomes himself, 
and passes on through him to nourish and 
sweeten and raise the life of all other crea- 
tures. In them he is conscious and they in 
him. He is immortal through all bodily 
changes. He has solved the mystery of the 
one and the many. Life cannot be kept by 
seizing, but by giving it.” STUDENT 


. The Meaning of Divorces 


T the recent Pan-Anglican Congress in 

London, the Rev. Dr. D. C. Gardiner, 

a minister of California and American 
representative to the Congress, 


said that he must confess with some shame that in 
the city of San Francisco, near which he lived, there 
was one divorce in every six marriages, which he 
regarded as a scandalous state of things. 


Bishop Doane, another representative from 
here said: 


Here in America we are compelled to strain every 
nerve in our insistehce upon the sanctity of marriage, 
because, I grieve to say, the country has gained a 
shameful and sorrowful pre-eminence in what one 
might almost call "the divorce habit," the statistics 
of which are alarming and shocking to the last 
degree. 


The average good citizen may not know that 
when he reads a full account of a murder he 
is himself a shade nearer to the commission 
of murder. But he might know it from his 
knowledge that in the man whose fierce and 
unbalanced nature is always trigger-set for 
murder, such an account may pull the trigger. 

There are centers of consciousness in liu- 
man nature, quite intelligent in their way, 
which lie below the man's own mind and out- 
side the consciousness of mind, or nearly so. 
And this spirit of license is one of them, ever 
pressing for the sensual expenditure of that 
force which rightly cared for can raise man 
to his noblest heights of thought and power. 
The man's knowledge of the ease of divorce 
is obscurelv felt by this spirit of license as a 
slight loosening of its bonds. And from be- 
low the feeling will float up into the unguard- 
ed mind as half-formed suggestion. Every 
one who would understand this must look 
carefully into himself, and think. He will get 
upon the track of one of the destroying forces 
of civilization and human nature. STUDENT 
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The Rock of Sigiriya 
ISING precipitously from the plain to a height 
of 400 feet, this practically inaccessible rock 
must always have formed a natural strong- 
hold. The parricide King Каќуара, towards the close 
of the Fifth century a.D., took refuge here from his 
brother’s vengeance, strongly fortified the-place, and 
constructed a wonderful gallery and stairways that 
led spirally round the rock to the palace and citadel 
on the top, which was comparatively fiat. 

Of the spiral gallery, S. M. Burrows, in The 
Buried Cities of Ceylon, says: 

“Tt is unnecessary to expatiate on the skill and 
boldness of this engineering marvel; it forms a 
very striking commentary upon an epoch and a 
civilization of which we are lamentably ignorant; 
and we are as puzzled to account for the concep- 
tion as for the execution of such a weird under- 
taking. The plaster on the high retaining wall is 
still as smooth and brilliant as on the day when 
it was applied; and some of the names and inscrip- 
tions that are scribbled on it have at least the 
excuse of dating back to the age of the original 
builders.” 

“The citadel was most skilfully built in a series 
of terraces, and so planned that not a yard of the 
limited space available was wasted. 
maze of passages and stairways, very ingeniously 


A veritable ` 


JHE ROCK OF SIGIRIYA, CEYLON 


arranged, provided for rapid and easy communi- 
cation, between the various parts.. With the same 
vare and forethought, a constant water-supply was 
ensured by tanks which, filled yearly by the rains 
of the north-east monsoon, would meet all require- 
ments of the garrison. 

But, despite every preperation for a long siege, 
Kasyapa was tempted from his impregnable fortress; 
and, defeated by his brother in a pitched battle — 
when the two armies met, according to the old 
chronicle, “like two seas that had burst their 
bounds," —he committed suicide on the field. B. 


Modern Fashions in Ancient Mykenae 
N a recent book on Cretan archaeology by Angelo 
Mosso are illustrations of objects found in the 
the Mykenaean palaces. One represents a figure 
wearing the puttees of an Alpine climber or an 
English officer. Another shows a vase painted with 
soldiers wearing gaiters like those of Napoleon’s 
grenadiers. Another represents a shoe very like 
those worn today. The Mykenaean women wore 
high-heeled shoes, sometimes with elastic sides. An 
Egyptian tomb of the XVIIIth Dynasty shows 
people with shoes of a fashionably pointed kind. 
The upper leather has a seam such as a modern 
shoemaker would make, and there are two cords 
at the ankle. Women are represented in costumes 
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which might have come out of one of the great 
modern dry-goods stores. 

Does not this show that many of the things we 
think unique about our civilization are merely per- 
ennial phases that repeat thamselves often in human 
history? The people of those old times were men 
like us, with the same ideas, the same foibles. But 
the period of history which includes both the 
Mykenaeans and ourselves is quite, а minor sub- 
division of the human drama, too short for us to 
draw any conclusions about evolution from it. H. 


Roman Gold Mine in Wales 
T is reported that in Caermarthenshire what it is 
believed will be the richest gold mines in Wales 
are about to be worked. The mines are in 
the woods between Llandeilo and Lampeter and it 
is believed they were originally discovered and 
worked by the Romans, for two or three million 
tons of material lie around. 


Ancient Tunnel in Palestine 


HE Palestine Exploration Fund has excavated 
part of a great tunnel at Gezer. It was made 
about 2000 s.c. is as high as the London 

underground electric tube-railway, and half as wide, 
and descends by 80 steps, the lowest of which is 
130 feet below the- surface. of the ground. Т. 
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м The Trend of Twentieth Century Science м 


Plant Intelligence 

HE address of Professor Darwin, who 

will preside at the forthcoming meeting 

of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, will doubtless provoke 
a biological storm. For he is going to main- 
tain that plants have consciousness and intel- 
ligence, try experiments, and acquire habits as 
the result of their experimentation. The intel- 
ligence of the plants is, he thinks, but little 
less than that of the lower animals. 

A point in connexion with the origin of spe- 
cies may come up here. Whatever may be the 
action of natural selection upon varieties which 
have appeared, the young biologist has occas- 
ionally to be reminded that it can do nothing 
until the appearance has taken place. The 
number of theories as to the cause of that ap- 
pearance is;fhe' measure of the littleness of 
our knowledge.” 

Biologists'now generally hold that varia- 
tions acquired by an individual are not trans- 
mitted. If there, is a transmission it must be 
of exceedingly small extent. But it is never- 
theless poss d that a somewhat considerable 
variation intelligently developed by a plant in 
response to the call of its environment, may 
determine much lesser variation in the same 
direction im its progeny. And the intelligence 
of plants may thus actually rank as one of the 
causes of the slow origination of species. 
"T STUDENT. 

b 

The Deadly Aropics 

HE white man has a very fixed idea that 

in the tropics he ought to wear white. 

He knows that it does not cut off the 
rays of the sun, but he somehow associates it 
with coolness.: Presently, in spite of it, he 
gets some varlety of sunstroke, or otherwise 
' goes under. | 

But heat is not the secret of the trouble; 
and if it were, the proper protection would be 
wool. For the external temperature, the tem- 
perature of the tropical air, is higher in the 
day than that of the body. : 

Why have not the skins of tropical races a 
supply of blue pigment so as to exclude the 
red and infra-red heat rays? Nature knows 
her business; simple heat must run to a very 
high degree to do any harm. Tropical races 
tend to be reddish, yellow and black; it is 
the other end of the spectrum that their skins 
keep out, the blue and ultra-blue rays, actinic 
and chemical in their effects. These, falling 
through the clothing upon the spine and head, 
provoke the sunstroke symptoms and lower 
the vitality. Red clothing— which may be 
worn under the white — will exclude them; 
but why not use yellow or orange, and thus 
also exclude some of the heat rays? Khaki, 
in fact, seems to be an eminently common- 
sense material. 

The tropical white resident forgets that in 
the sunlight he is exposed to a powerful nat- 
ural stimulant. It is possible for him to react 
properly to it, use it and.profit by it. But if 
he adds to its effects those pf other stimulants, 
alcohol, spices, too much food and especially 
nitrogen, sugar — which practically means al- 


cohol — and coffee, he constantly risks being 
overwhelmed; must in any case take great 
precautions, and can only do a fraction of his 
possible work. Let him alter his problem — 
how much can he eat without upsetting him- 
self — into, how little can he eat without los- 
ing strength. А teacupful of rice may be 
a better meal than an unconsidered accompant- 
ment of one. i M. D. 


The Mystery of Variations 
IOLOGISTS seem to be in some trouble 


over the question of variations, and the ` 


differences are enough to class them into 
camps. 

Whence the diversity of species? From 
variation. Are the variations very small and 
in need of gradual addition in the same direc- 
tion generation after generation until at last 
the divergence is enough to warrant the label- 
ing of new species? Ог are they from the 
first considerable enough to warrant that? If 
they are very small are they of every possible 
kind and in every direction, or in a definite di- 
rection? If in a definite direction, does this 
indicate a vis a tergo, and if so, what kind of 
vis? Does this vis push upward ; is its purpose, 
whether conscious or unconscious, evolution; 
or merely toward better adaptation to envir- 
onment? For when, for example, bears begin 
to change their fur from brown to white to 
suit a coldening climate, they are not necessar- 
ily rising higher in the scale of being? 

Lastly: does variation make for a manying 
of types from fewer, or a fewing of types 
from many? 

There is mild war, for all these hypotheses 
have their advocates; there is a struggle for 
the survival of the fittest. Prediction may be 
folly, but we are prepared to commit it: pro- 
phesying that the finally surviving fittest of 
these hypotheses will be, that variations are in 
a definite direction, serving the purposes of 
evolution and of better adaptation; and that 
there is a conscious and intelligent 215 a tergo. 

Biologists are not unnaturally very reluc- 
tant here. To admit a vis a tergo seems to 
them the first step upon a path back to the 
theological fields from which science has but 
recently and with so much difficulty forced its 
way. Rejoicing in the escape, along with de- 
nial of the theological God in nature they de- 
nied nature-consciousness in nature, nature- 
mind, and made every process mechanical. 
Consequently the appearance of variations has 
become a problem overtaxing every applica- 
tion of ingenuity. Each ingenious theory 
rouses all the other ingenious theorists to an- 
tagonism. And there are some variations be- 
fore which all the theorists have to remain 
silent. There is almost complete silence be- 
fore, for instance, the case of the Kallima but- 
terfly. Professor Kellogg thus describes this 
celebrated mimic: 


These butterflies have the under sides of both fore 


„апа hind wings so colored and streaked: that when 


apposed over the back in the manner common to 
butterflies at rest, the four wings combine to resem- 
ble with absurd fidelity a dead leaf still attached by 
a short petiole to the twig or branch. I say absurd, 


for to me it seems the resemblance is over-refined. 
Here for safety's sake (it is simply necessary) to 
produce the effect of a dead leaf; any dead leaf; 
a brown, withering leaf оп a branch. ... But are 
the following things necessary? namely, an extra- 


' ordinarily faithful representation of mid-rib and 


lateral veins even to faint microscopically-tapering 
vein-tips; a perfect short petiole produced by the 
apposed "tails" of the hind wings; a concealment 


` of the head of the butterfly so that it shall not mar 


the outlines of the lateral margin of the leaf; and, 
finally, delicate little flecks of purplish or yellowish 
brown to mimic spots of decay and fungus-attacked 
spots in the leaf (!) and, as culmination, a tiny 
circular clear spot in the fore wings (terminal part 
of the leaf) which shall гергеѕеп a worm-eaten 
hole, or a piercing of the dry leaf by a flying splinter, 
or the complete decay of a little spot due to fungus 
growth! А complete and sufficient seeming of a 
dead leaf, object of no bird’s active interest, yes, 
but not a dead leaf modelled with the fidelity of 
the waxworkers in the natural history museums. 


Natural selection is not, as the Professor 
points out, an artist working towards artistic 


, imitative perfection just for the love of the 


work. But there are cases of mimicry much 
more inexplicable even than Kallima. 

А nature-consciousness ever at work, learn- 
ing through its work, aiming ever toward the 
evolution of life, cannot now be long denied. 

STUDENT 


The Treatment of Cancer 
К. Stockarp of Cornell University, writ- 
ing an embryological study for the col- 
umns of the Scientific American, makes 


an interesting suggestion regarding the future 


treatment of cancer. Cancer, like all other 
tissues, consists of cells. And these cells mul- 
tiply like the cells which by their multiplica- 
tion finally constitute the embryo and the ma- 
ture animal and plant. The rapidity of this 
multiplication is now known to be greatly af- 
fected by the saline contents of the watery or 
serous fluids in which it takes place. By 
change of these contents it may be stopped, 
delayed, or hastened. 1f now, he says, 


we have, or know of, chemical substances which 
may induce an embryo to develop at a rapid or slow 
rate, just as some salts may cause a muscle to con- 
tract fast or slow, they why may not something be 
found which will regulate or control the malignant 
growths, and perchance destroy them? 


And yet there is a much deeper question. 
What is that power in healthy tissues which 
enables them to prevent the growth of elemen- 
tary embryonic cells which, say the physio- 
logists, lie scattered here and there, inactive, 
amongst them? It is the same which enables 
one man to resist tuberculosis or pneumonia 
while another cannot. If the medical profes- 
sion had not denied the existence of the vital 
essence as a force sui generis, the guide of all 
the others, they might have been on a line of 
study all these years which would by now have 
taught them some of the deeper secrets of 
life and disease. To begin with that and work 
outward to its opponents might yield better 
results than to begin with the enemy and never 
reach at all the true inspirer of the defense, 
the designer and chemist. STUDENT 
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The Grand Cañon of Arizona r 

HE Grand Cañon of Ari- 

zona is one of the most 

amazing spectacles on this 
or any continent. Its very vast- 
ness prevents one at first from 
appreciating it properly, for ev- 
erything is on such a titanic scale 
that we have no means of com- 
parison. It is a great gash in 
the earth’s surface one thous- 
and square miles in area, and 
six thousand feet in depth. One 
stands on the edge of the fearful 
precipice and gazes over to the 
other side little realizing that it 
is ten or fifteen or even twenty 
miles across. 

It is only when we fix our 
attention on some single feature 
— say, a peak or a gorge, which 
seems insignificant in the whole 
panorama and would never be 
missed if it were gone — and 
learn that this peak is higher 
than Mt. Washington, or yon- 
der gorge larger than the Yosemite, that we 
get some idea of the grandeur of this incom- 
parable scene. Below stretch vast silent moun- 
tain ranges worn and riven into a thousand 
fantastic shapes; pillars, towers, domes and 
arches, all glowing with unimaginable colors 
in the sun. 

There stands an Egyptian temple; farther 
on a feudal keep; one fancies that there 
might be discovered here the prototypes of all 
architectural ideas that have inspired the minds 
of builders since the world began. 

Far below, too deep to be seen in its nether- 
most bed, flows the Colorado river, the tenant 
of this abyss. Through countless patient 
ages it has cut its way 
aided by the rains and : 
sun and wind. These 
attendant ministers 
have gone on soft- 
ening, crumbling, and 
loosening hour by 
hour, and day by day, 
until they have carved 
and chiseled the liv- 
ing rock into its var- 
iety of forms. What 
lessons may we not 
draw from the great 
tireless, never-ceasing 
processes of Nature! 
Processes, in which 
every day counts for 
something and yet a 
thousand years is but 
a step toward accom- 
plishment! 

The exploration of 
the Colorado river by 
Major J. W. Powell 
in 1869 was one of 
those deeds of hero- 
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GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO 


ism that make our country's history glorious. 
He started from Green River City on the 
Green River in Utah, with nine men and four 
boats. Everyone tried to dissuade him from 
such a mad project. The Indians declared 
there were scores of dangerous rapids and 
cataracts, any one of which would destroy his 
little fleet. There might even be steep falls 
of greater height than Niagara over which 
they would dash without warning. More- 
over it was reported that the river ran under 
ground for hundreds of miles, through what 
black, mysterious caverns none could tell. 

But these awful tales did not daunt Major 
Powell — perhaps they only whetted his appe- 
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tite for the adventure — so he 
set out on May 24th. Three 
months later he landed at the 
mouth of the Virgin River, one 
thousand miles below his start- 
ing-point. Two boats were lost 
on the way and four men had 
deserted, being unable to endure 
the terrors of the voyage. It 
was a most perilous and difficult 
journey and could never have 
been carried out save by one of 
masterful courage and self-reli- 
ance. Many parties have at- 
tempted it since then, only to 
be destroyed. 

Major Powell afterwards con- 
ducted several geological expe- 
ditions into the Grand Сайоп, 
which was no small undertaking 
of itself. It has been said of 
him that he combined the intre- 
pidity of the soldier with the 
enthusiasm of the scientist. He 
was one of the first to direct the 
attention of the world to the 
enormous field for geological study which this 
region affords. He was also a pioneer in 
American ethnology and made a study of the 
mysterious and interesting Pueblo Indians. 
At the time of his death he was the Director 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology at the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington, having 
served in that capacity from the organization 
of the Bureau in 1879. It is interesting to 
know that Major Powell lost his right arm in 
the Civil War, and suffered continual pain 
from the wound all his life. Perhaps it was 
this spur that urged him on to effort and 
achievement — “ the sting that bids nor sit nor 
stand, but go.” BARBARA А. McCLUNG 


Prevention of Hail by 
Balloons 
T was Arago who, 
realizing the elec- 
tric nature of hail 
storms, sent up his 
"paragréles" to con- 
duct the electricity to 
earth and prevent it 
from accumulating, so 
averting a destructive 
fall of hail. Success- 
ful experiments to the 
same end have lately 
been tried with bal- 
loons, which are sent 
up with explosives at- 
tached. The explos- 
ives are fired by a 
time-fuse or at a giv- 
en altitude, The shape 
of the balloons is like 
an inverted pear, this 
preventing the accum- 
ulation of water and 
snow on them. H. 
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THE PASSING OF THE SPIRIT 
Archibald Lampman 

HE wind—the world-old rhapsodist— goes by, 
And the great pines in changeless vesture 
gloomed, 

And all the towering elm-trees thatched and plumed 

With green, take up, one after one, the cry, 

And as their choral voices swell and die, 

Catching the infinite note from tree to tree, 

Others far off in long antistrophe 

With swaying arms and surging tops reply. 

So to men’s souls, at sacred intervals, 

Out of the dust of life takes wing and calls 

A spirit that we know not, nor can trace, 

And heart to heart makes answer with strange thrill. 

It passes, and а moment face to face 

We dream ourselves immortal, and are still.— Selected 


“The Divine Creators’ 

T great message of Theosophy is Man’s 

Divinity. His body is of the earth, but 

he himself is a child of other spheres 
and of celestial parentage — “ Thy SELF is 
in itself without a body, and either praise or 
blame affects it not.” When studying Theo- 
sophy it is needful always to keep in mind 
that ourselves and the forms we live in are 
quite distinct; that when we say “ I eat, drink, 
sleep, etc.,” we erroneously take ourselves to 
be the body; for we do none of these things, 
nor are ше concerned in any way with the 
indulgence of the appetites. Neither are we 
the personal man with the animal instincts and 
selfishness. That which makes us truly human 
is our Divinity. Very true it is that with rare 
exceptions man does not live the Divine Life 
on earth; only the Greatest do that yet, those 
whom we know as Saviors and Teachers of 
men. But we, like they, are the progeny of 
the Divine Creators, children of the Sons of 
God, Children of Light. 

In Theosophy there is no unbridged gap be- 
tween the Supreme and man, but a long line 
of Spiritual intelligences from pure Spirit at 
the Threshold to human consciousness at the 
farthest confine. Life is One, and Light is 
One, however yeiled. The more solid and con- 
crete the vehicle, the dimmer the Light shows 
through, that is all. While the world period 
lasts there are graduated degrees of intelli- 
gence according to the grossness or fineness 
of the degrees of matter or substance through 
which it works. 

Now the роїпі ої interest for us is this— 
at the beginning of a World-Period nature 
provides the Incarnating Ray of Divine Light 
a vehicle through which to work on the outer 
planes, to assimilate the experiences of a 
material existence, and to rebuild for itself 
finer and finer forms until it rebecomes the 
free Spirit it was in the beginning. The pro- 
cess of Reincarnation is the exemplification of 
the law of self-sacrifice and in it lies hidden 
the mystery of human self consciousness and 
conscious immortality in Spirit. 
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Who then are the Divine Creators? They 
are the highest Spiritual Beings, the “ Fathers ” 
of the human Ego, which is a ray from them- 
selves and also because of that divine descent 
they are ourselves. The emanations of the 
Divine Light possess, though latent, the same 
forces and powers as the highest, and as 
H. P. Blavatsky taught, it is for man to make 
use of his divine powers and create a heaven 
upon earth. 

How can this be done? By pure, high, 
noble, compassionate thoughts, firstly; for as 
the ancients taught, “ What a man thinks, that 
he is.” All thought is creative and will ulti- 
mately manifest in action if held to firmly. W. 


Cycles in Life 
HEN one contemplates the heavens at 
night or the rising or setting sun, or 
the idea of the moving planets suspend- 
ed in space, on one of which he lives, or the 
wonderful motions of these heavenly bodies 
in their duly ordained orbits and the simul- 
taneous revolutions about their own axes, it 
is well-nigh impossible at the same time to 
exclude the idea of the cycle. The circle or 
cycle is unconsciously knit into the very fabric 
and being of our everyday life. 

Onward progress by circuloid, cyclic or 
spiral motion, results by adding life to the 
mathematical idea of a dead circle; the cer- 
tainty of our day upon night, night upon day, 
year upon year, the ever-revolving seasons and 
all other observed phenomena of planetary 
motion, the known history of the earth, his- 
tories of nations, the history of our own inner 
lives — all these have imbedded deep into our 
consciousness, the ever-present cycle. The 
moving of the One Eife outward from its 
unknown center in ever succeeding circles of 
evolution and its similar inward return or in- 
volution from periphery to center again, is the 
most stupendous and yet the simplest complete 
expression of this idea. 

Watching one’s own life one can see the ebb 
and flow of tides, the recurrence of periods 
and similar situations, and the ever-recurrent 
confronting of the two-sided problem with the 
voice of the silence crying: “Choose, O 
Disciple!” 

Every new year and every new day presents 
the student in the school of life with a fresh 
opportunity of building on the experience of 
the past little cycle, extracting its lesson by 
discarding that which was false and holding 
fast to that which was true, so that each new 
day is made a step upward toward that goal 
of Perfection, of being “made whole,” which 
the great Galilean demanded of us. Each 
morning becomes a miniature New Year’s Day 
and each New Year becomes a miniature new 
incarnation in which we perceive the immortal 
part of us trampling upon its dead selves — 
conquered, we hope, never to rise again to 
impede the progress of the unchanging Divine 
Self in its continuous efforts to clarify and 
utilize the vestures which intervene between 
It and the material body of earth-life which 
It is ever striving to reach with its effulgent 
Light. 

Thus our inside work lies in the direction 
of an ever increasing purification until every 
organ and cell in our make-up becomes per- 
meable by the Light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. 


Perhaps to all of us at some time of 
our lives comes the consciousness of periods 
smaller or larger in the personal life, of times 
of transparency and times of density. We 
may have periods when we are prone to health 
or disease, to this, that, or the other influence 
for good or evil. The recognition of this 
almost forces us to be on guard for the next 
time, and presently teaches us to recognize the 
initiatory causes on the plane of thought and 
feeling, to exercise our inalienable right of 
choice, to nip in the bud and uproot what 
we do not will, and to replace by what we do 
will, to flower in our character. 

The repeated contemplation of the ever- 
changing must eventually bring home to us 
that we are not that, but that we are something 
which knows no change, no season, no time, 
and no revolution, but is always Itself. 

H. C. B. 


Aspiration 
HIS is one of the most uplifting senti- 
ments of the human breast. It is neces- 
sary to progress. Without it, it is im- 
possible to rise from out of the mire of hunan 
selfishriess filled with its network of limita- 
tions, into the free pure, open sunlight. 

So we should encourage our youth to aspire, 
and cannot encourage them too much. But in 
our so-called democratic nation there is a 
tendency to use this term where the term 
ambition belongs more properly. It is with 
pride that some of our educators hold before 
the youth the idea that he may some day 
become President of the United States. No 
matter what the obstacles of birth or fortune 
may have been, they are told that anyone may 
aspire to take the highest position in the nation. 

This is, however, a method for developing 
ambition and not the noble sentiment of aspira- 
tion. If carried out legitimately it would lead 
to the life of a vulgar politician, which all 
clean-minded people so abhor. 

It is true that simple birth and poverty are 
no obstacles, but the selfish desire for the first 
place ts an obstacle, and would certainly ren- 
der its slave unfit for the position, should he 
obtain it. Those who from humble origin 
have risen, have done it by being faithful to 
duty, by industry, perseverance, and honesty, 
and not by having some high honor held before 
them. Quite likely the desire for this possible 
prize has taken root in the heart of many 
stupid boys, too stupid to realize their unfit- 
ness, and spoiled what might otherwise have 
been an honest, simple career. 

No place is so honorable, so desirable, so 
calculated to bring peace and happiness, as 
just the place where one belongs. And the 
highest honor that one can bring to himself is 
to fill that place well. In no other way is it 
possible to become fitted for a higher place. 
And those who are thinking of the higher 
places, are not thinking of their present duties, 
and so cannot possibly attend to them properly. 

There is, of course, such a thing as the loss 
of all healthy ambition, against which the 
above-mentioned bait is intended to guard, but 
it is not a corrective medicine, for such a 
one can only be lifted out of his indolence by 
stirring some of his nobler sentiments, and not 
by working on his already extreme selfishness. 

What they all need, indeed, is to aspire — 
but to aspire to do their best — and not to gain 
some coveted prize. STUDENT 
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Conducted by J. Н: Fussell - 
К 
: We all long for simplicity. How 
Question will a knowledge of Theosophy 


help one to attain it, more than anything else? 


Answer Simplicity is a name that 
may cover a multitude of 


good and evil conditions, and it will little pro- 
fit a man to cultivate — shall we say its more 
common varieties? You desire simplicity — 
which way then will you go in pursuit of it? 
Every shade of mentality and all kinds of 
ideas have a simple and a complex to them, 
just as all foods have a hot and a cold. It 
is the old story — you may get lost, and 
wallow forever in the quagmire, going round 
and about, and turning and twisting till you 
die, and all the time not twenty yards from 
you, sometimes not one yard, runs the firm 
and solid path. 

We see thousands go here and there in 
search of simplicity — with or without any 
clear idea of which kind of simplicity it is 
they desire — and end up at strange termini. 
We are not, after all, ourselves so simple of 
make-up, that we can go towards the first 
goal that presents itself and arrive devoid of 
regret or sense of failure. А man, as we 
see him, is not a unit; but a village or town 
or nation according to his growth, wherein 
all parties are at wranglement and only the 
dethroned sovereign holds the keys to peace. 
So we look for our goals, not as the king-soul 
within us conceives them, but after the 
fashion of this or that ranting demagogue. 
And all these may be attainable and excellent, 
if the king’s ideal be established first, but not 
otherwise. One sees Diogenes' tub as the goal 
of simplicity, and would halt forever, at 
least within a few miles of its attainment; 
forgetting that it is not the soul which would 
stoop to trouble about such matters; even if he 
does not know that the soul demands modera- 
tion in its personality, and the avoidance of 
extremes. The tub may shelter a cynic, and 
for the despiser of men is there any peace? 
He must be out with his lantern by daylight, 
parading his own unrest. Leave your tub 
or die in it, that bitterness is surely a link 
remaining, by which you shall be drawn back 
into all the folly of the world. You have 
done with it? Then why does it trouble you? 
You never have done with anything, until 
it no longer has power to move you except 
to the compassion that insists on helping. The 
thing we hate recurs and clamors in our 
minds; as potent a breaker of the peace there 
as the thing we inordinately desire. For all 
the simplicity of your tub, the life of you may 
be all gall and wormwood; for the sun and 
the rain are not our only happiness and sor- 
row. The wild beasts’ life is simple enough, 
but will not do for men. 

Then who has not seen the man whose 
whole religion and aspirations are towards 
a simple diet? The man who goes forward 
to the subjugation of his body by giving it 
a sudden change to unaccustomed foods, 
chosen without regard to the other circum- 
stances of his life, hence quite unsuitable 
— gets rapidly ill Then, likely enough, he 
becomes a simple diet crank, with diet written 
all over his heart, his face, his speech; and 


all his delight in patent foods and cookery, 
till the respect of his fellows rightly deserts 
him. What kind of simplicity has this man 


attained? Does he look sanely out upon the 


world? You cannot say so, for all his gaze 
is on his own digestion. He is swathing his 
mind round, mummywise, with digestion; and 
it would seem as if lives must pass before he 
can become simple and human again. 

The brain-mind can invent you a thousand 
kinds of simplicity between your breakfast 
and your morning's work; and every single 
one of them false, and leading only to further 
entanglement. All moods of the mind affect 
the body and its health; and all ill health is 
a new complexity: that is to say, all untrue 
aspirations go to increase the complications of 
life. Untrue aspirations are untrue because 
not in accordance with natural fact and law. 
If we do not know the laws of nature, how 
can we arrive at any satisfactory condition? 
Physical life is not the only thing. 'To find 
the simple state for our complex, over-civil- 
ized bodies is hard enough; but we have far 
more than these to deal with. 

This explains why the devils followed 
Anthony into the wilderness; and always do 
follow the man who retires from men to gain 
his selfish salvation in the solitudes. You 
carry your mind with you, in which the com- 
plexity lies. That complexity is fed, no doubt, 
by the turmoil we have built up around and 
without us: but it can feed very well on 
itself, on old visions and memories; and needs 
no substantial reminders — though these too 
have a power. But it must be controlled from 
within; the will must be set to controlling it. 
But what shall move the will? "The Soul; 
that is, the altruistic motive: for the altru- 
istic motive is the first manifestation that the 
soul gives of itself. 

Base your life on so-called realism, and you 
are clamping it down to a dead thing, crucify- 
ing it on the cross of mediocrity, clipping — 
no, tearing out— its wings and hope. The 
urge is to go forward, and weak standing still 
is decay. This world and its trumpery, criss- 
cross happenings are baubles and insolence to 
the soul unless we come into them strongly 
with the soul's own motive of raising them up; 
then they become of a new significance. To 
march with true reality is to march with 
success; but to go with these petty realities 
(as we call them) of the personal life, is little 
better than crawling and tumbling like mag- 
gots in a cheese. On the other hand, base 
your life on a false kind of idealism, and 
you have set out on a wild goose chase which 
leads nowhither and ends nowhere. You say 
the world is or ought to be so and so? Have 
you found the way of evolution, or some 
by-lane into vacancy? If the former, it has 
made you broader, saner, more human: if 
the latter it has sent another of poor Earth's 
children off to Cloud-Cuckoo-Town, over a 
path inevitable, but hideously difficult, to re- 
trace. 

Now then, what will make us more humane 
and wholesome? Look round, and see if it is 
not altruism that is needed. Theosophy brings 
home to us the unity of life; shows that to 
fight for one's own hand is to fight towards 
suicide, and the deeds that pay are the deeds 
done for humanity. Is not that simple enough; 
setting one goal up for all our efforts, instead 


of the myriads we have now? And Theo- 
sophy shows what the construction of a man 
is, and how the different parts of him can 
be “brought into harmony, so that no energy 
is wasted; and sets forth an ideal of sim- 
plicity which comprehends all our nature, in- 
viting and giving work to heart, will, mind, 
and imagination: shows that no true sim- 
plicity can come unless the lower mind, with 
its desires and tendencies, is in its right place 
as servant of the soul, and deposed from’ its 
present captaincy and devisership of plans. 
It shows that the confusion in the mind is the 
root of all the confusion in life, and that in 
there is the place where we shall do well to 
begin our efforts. L. J. 


INQUIRER. You spoke of “animosity.” If truth is 
as represented by Theosophy, why has it met with 
such opposition, and with no general acceptance? 


THEOSOPHIST. For many and various reasons 
again, one of which is the hatred felt by men 
for “innovations,” as they call them. Self- 
ishness is essentially conservative, and hates 
being disturbed. It prefers an easy-going, 
unexacting lie to the greatest truth, if the 
latter requires the sacrifice of one’s smallest 
comfort. The power of mental inertia is 
great in anything that does not promise im- 
mediate benefit and reward. Our age is 
pre-eminently unspiritual and matter-of-fact. 
Moreover, there is the unfamiliar character 
of Theosophic teachings; the highly abstruse 
nature of the doctrines, some of which con- 

. tradict flatly many of the human vagaries 
cherished by sectarians, which have eaten 
into the very core of popular beliefs. If 
we add to this the personal efforts and great 
purity of life exacted of those who would 
become the disciples of the inner circle, and 
the very limited class to which an entirely 
unselfish code appeals, it will be easy to per- 
ceive the reason why Theosophy is doomed 
to such slow, up-hill work. It is essentially 
the philosophy of those who suffer, and 
have lost all hope of being helped out of the 
mire of life by any other means. . . . 


Inq All this refers rather to the ethics and philo- 
sophy of Theosophy. Can you give me a general 
idea of the Theosophical Society, its objects and 
statutes? 

THEO. This has never been made secret. Ask, 
and you shall receive accurate answers. 


Ing. But I heard that you were bound by pledges. 
THEO. Only in the Arcane or Esoteric section. 


Ing. And also, that some members after leaving did 
not regard themselves bound by them. 

THEO. This shows that their idea of honor is 
an imperfect one. How can they be right? 
As well said in the Path, our Theosophical 
organ at New York, treating of such a 
„сазе: “Suppose that a soldier is tried for 
infringement of oath and discipline, and is 
dismissed from the service. In his rage at 
the justice he has called down, and of whose 
penalties he was distinctly forewarned, the 
soldier turns to the enemy with false infor- 
mation — a spy and a traitor — as a revenge 
upon his former chief, and claims that his 
punishment has released him from his oath 
of loyalty to a cause.” Is he justified, think 
you? Do you not think he deserves being 
called a dishonorable man, a coward?— 
H. P. Blavatsky, in The Key to Theosophy 
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Creeds 

HE more one reflects on the 

importance the Christian 

Church has placed upon 
creeds, the more one marvels. 
And the power it has had to 
impress this importance on the 
minds of the multitude is yet 
more marvelous. The only ex- 
planation which seems in any 
way to account for the facts, is 
that originally, the impulse was started not by 
any friends of Jesus the Christ, least of all 
by Jesus himself, but by powerful enemies of 
the human race, that is to say by selfish minds 
who wanted to rule, and that thereafter, al- 
though the word “creed” implies thought, 
there has been but little real thought in this 
direction. To throw such an idea over the 
minds of the people was like throwing the 
apple of discord, and those who did it must 
have known it. 

The folly of binding one to a creed seems 
so evident, that any simple, natural mind sure- 
ly can see it. Who is there who cannot look 
back on his beliefs of twenty, ten, even one 
year ago, and see how limited they were, and 
what honest, aspiring mind would be willing 
to say: “ Now I have arrived at the end, and 
will fix my thought." How small must be the 
little brain which fancies it can bring down 
the mighty issues of life and formulate them 
to fit itself. 

There are a few propositions which are ex- 
pansive, being universal, which the church 
might have asked candidates to agree to. Such 
are, a belief that they are souls; that they are 
responsible for their acts and thoughts; and 
a belief in the unity of the race. This would 
have been a good start, at least. But let 
anyone read the creed insisted upon by the 
church, and ask himself, honestly, whether if 
he should endorse every word of it, he would 
in any way be improved; whether he would 
be better fitted to fill the duties of life; or be 
better fitted to meet death. The church creed 
does not ask its followers to promise to work 
for self-control; to deal honestly; to live just- 
ly; it does not even ask them to love one an- 
other, which their Christ said included every- 
thing; it says nothing about self-sacrifice; but 
after asking them to believe in one God, it 
chiefly turns its attention to asking them to 
believe in just one Savior, who by special favor 
belongs to them. "There is nothing inspiring or 
helpful in that creed. They might have fash- 
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ioned one that would be, and yet not have 
succeeded in lifting the race. There are devils 
who hold much higher creeds than that! But 
the test is not in what one believes, but in what 
he 15. STUDENT 


The Religion of Sensible People 
Г recent numbers of the Hibbert Journal 

we have an account of “ The Religion of 

Sensible Scotsmen," and of “ The Relig- 
ion of Sensible Americans." These articles 
will be followed by an account of the religion 
of " sensible people" in other countries. The 
idea which has given birth to these articles is 
probably something like this: There are many 
people who are behind the times, who try to 
satisfy their souls on the orthodoxy which was 
a power two or three centuries ago; also, there 
are many people who are eager to follow any 
new teaching, people who may. be called fad- 
dists. But there is a large class of people 
that cannot be called rigidly orthodox, nor yet 
are they ready to take up any new thing; 
what is the religion of these sensible people? 

То the student of religions the thought will 
probably occur: is this idea of getting a relig- 
ion out of the respectable average of humanity 
a wise one? Is it according to history? What 
great religion ever sprang up on middle lines 
after this fashion? 

That Scotsmen are sensible goes without 
saying; and that they were, and probably still 
are, religious, no one who knows anything of 
the land of Knox will deny. And, though the 
days of the old Covenanters are gone, their 
descendants, the Reformed Presbyterians, still 
exist, and even in America form a by no means 
insignificant body in the Eastern and Middle 
States. The strange zeal which possessed them 
in the days when the Earl of Angus raised his 
contingent from the West Country Whigs (it 
is still known as the Cameronian Regiment) — 
when the captain was expected to ' confess 
his sins at the head of the regiment," says 
Macaulay — that zeal has not quite vanished 


even in America, for the Re- 
formed Presbyterians refuse to 
take part in politics until the 
United States Government “ сазї< 
out the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness.” In Scotland the “ Dis- 
ruption” days of 1843 are not 
forgotten; and, lest religious 
fervor should wane a “heresy 
hunt” is started now and then. 
Yes, the Scotsman is religious by 
instinct. Not long ago it used to be the boast 
that the physical and intellectual vigor of 
Scotsmen could be accounted for by the fact 
that they were “brought up on oatmeal and 
the Shorter Catechism.” 

The Scotch character presents not a few 
difficulties to the stranger. It is often said 
that Europeans cannot understand Asiatics; 
but who could have expected to find in the 
homes of even the Free Church, or the Cov- 
enanters, the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and Burns resting side by side in peace 
on the same shelf? Then the Scotch, notwith- 
standing their orthodoxy, have more than any 
other nation, perhaps, translated and absorbed 
the writings of the great German thinkers, not 
only in philosophy but in religion also. Again, 
this nation, which has been so conservative in 
matters of religion, has in national affairs been 
most uniformly and tenaciously liberal. Hence, 
when such an able writer as William Wallace, 
L.L.D., editor of the Glasgow Herald, speaks 
of “ The Religion of Sensible Scotsmen,” one 
expects to find an important subject treated 
with rare ability. The article becomes all the 
more interesting and important because it is 
followed, not long after, by another very able 
paper from the pen of President David Starr 
Jordan of California, on “ The Religion of the 
Sensible Americans." The managers of the 
Hibbert Journal appear to be desirous to hold 
up before the world those types of religious 
thought which are judged by able men to form 
the religion of sensible people. 

To the Theeosophist any such attempt must 
possess an especial interest, for various rea- 
sons. It tends to remove the things which 
separate various religions, and to put in a 
clear light the things which may form the 
ground of a common agreement. But there 
are certain elements lacking in this religion of 
“sensible people" which the Theosophist re- 
gards as very vital. The lofty ideal; the in- 
sight that lays hold of the Real; the conscious- 
ness of the Divine Self within, these, which 
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are the life and soul of religion, do not stand 
out very prominently in that practicalness, or 
pragmatism, which is especially held up to our 
view by Dr. Wallace, and which Professor 
Jordan distinctly names as the characteristic 
of “ The Religion of the Sensible American." 
There is, indeed, very much more of the mys- 
tic in the American than in the Scotsman as 
expounded by these two writers. 


“The Religion of Sensible Scotsmen," ac- 
cording to Dr. Wallace, is a religion which 
looks to the practical side of things, and is 
not nearly so much concerned with dogmas as 
one might suppose. It seeks to shun the 
falsehood of extremes. It holds to the past 
more in the spirit of respect than of positive 
belief. The sensible Scotsman “would not 
pronounce himself either a Calvinist or an 
Arminian.” He does not trouble 
much “about Fate, Free-Will, or Foreknow- 
ledge Absolute.” He no longer regards the 
use of instrumental music in church worship 
as the thin end of the wedge of atheism. He 
thinks that what has been handed down to 
him through so many ages must not be lightly 
cast aside: it must have something in it. Dr. 
Wallace questions if Carlyle is altogether right 
in saying that the industrialism of Scotland 
has brought it about that the hell which Scots- 
men fear is “the hell of not getting on.” 
Instead of this, he thinks, “ То the Scotsman 
of a speculative turn of mind, who is, however, 
central-minded, the ‘hell’ means rather a 
breaking away from the community of a great 
and noble tradition." The religion of the sen- 
sible Scotsman leads him to take an interest 
in civic life; and, if well-to-do, he will prob- 
ably be a “ member of the Town-Council, the 
School Board, or one of the Committee of an 
Infirmary or Hospital.” He says: 


Scotland has long ago ceased to be priest-ridden, 
even in the sense and to the extent which Buckle's 
unconscious humor has rendered immortal; but it 
has no objection to be presbyter-guided. 


The sensible Scotsman takes more interest 
in social reform than in sectarian disputation. 
And the "submerged tenth" — which he 
fears is very nearly one third in such a city 
as Glasgow — іѕ the Banquo's Ghost that 
haunts all his feasts." 

According to Dr. Wallace, the sensible 
Scotsman is he who 


tries to secure a subjective basis for his objective 
life; to discover a moral Cosmos in the apparent 
chaos of environment; to subject temperament to 
the control of a will purged from selfishness; and 
to cast off, not only every weight and the sin that 
doth so easily beset him, but who also seeks to 
change the small habits which often prevent and 
always delay the accomplishment of great ends. 


When we turn to “The Religion of the 
Sensible American," by Professor Jordan, we 
find the same practical aspect which Dr. Wal- 
lace exhibits in “The Religion of Sensible 
Scotsmen," but in addition to this there is 
more of the ideal. America, from the very 
facts of its vastness, its newness, and its multi- 
form composition, must be radically different 
in spirit from a small Presbyterian country 
like Scotland. In every new country the physi- 
cal problem, of a living comes first; and that 
develops the practical element of our nature; 
but if dwelt upon too much or too long there 
is a tendency to materialism. We then create 


himself - 


for ourselves an atmosphere which shuts out 
the stars. 

Professor Jordan bases his paper to a con- 
siderable extent upon the teaching of a former 
friend, а “ Sensible American"; and he be- 
lieves that this view of religion, though not 
complete, “is not far from the ideal to which 


the average sensible American of today is 


clearly tending.” The sensible American 
feels that “this is God’s world, none other 
more so.” 


Our fathers were born here, and our fathers’ 
fathers and the same Hand has led on from the 
primordial sandstones of Quebec to the foundation 
of our own Republic. The pledge of the future is 
adequate. . . . Wisdom is knowing what one ought 
to do next; virtue is in doing it; and religion is 
the feeling or attitude which braces us up to do 
our duty when it is easier to stand aside or to let 
the part assigned to us slip by through default. 


Professor Jordan again refers to the teach- 
ings of his friend, whom he quotes as the 
typical American: 

It is not faith in God that men need, but faith 
in themselves. Faith in self — faith that links God 
and man, and is the key to all the riches of heaven 
—is the result of experience. 


His friend, he says: 

used the word God freely in his talks with young 
men and women. With him God was not a mere 
abstraction, but a very potent element in the bond 
of events, the great First Cause, and the Last Cause 
of things as they are. His God was not anthropo- 
morphic, not "made in the image of man," nor 
"should it justify Haeckel's sneer at worship of a 
“ gaseous vertebrate.” It is only in mythology and 
poetry that God appears as angry, jealous, bene- 
volent, a judge, a tyrant, a king, a huge hoary- 
bearded giant. 


The sensible American is more in touch 
with the Christ of the Gospels than with the 
Christ of theology. To him the words are not 
true because Jesus said them, but he said them 
because they were the truth, “and one name 
of divinity is the Perfect Truth.” “ То the 
average American the creeds are mostly harm- 
less. They will not injure us if we do not 
read them!” The sensible American is “ not 
alarmed over the results of the Higher Criti- 
cism. Enough that is genuine and beyond 
question goes back to the teachings of Jesus.” 
He is prepared to grant that some things may 
be parable, or poetry, or an error of record, 
but his faith in Jesus Christ is not touched by 
any of these things. Professor Jordan says: 


The religious philosophy of the sensible American 
has long tended in the direction now ticketed by 
philosophers as Pragmatism. Whatever will work in 
the conduct of life, strengthening it, enriching it, 
giving it a higher trend, must so far as it goes, have 
elements of truth. If it were not true it would not 
work. 


The sensible American values emotion only 
so far as it results in action. “ Love is not 
love unless it contains the impulse of renewed 
life.” 


Emotions are dangerous things unless they find an 
outlet in action. We can so narcotize ourselves with 
holy things that our senses will lie to us. 


Again he says: 


Exercise the angel; do not try to exorcise the 
devil. No animal lives for itself, or is allowed to 
live for itself, Nature executes drones. 


To the sensible American “ God” and “ im- 


mortality " are not things to be “proven,” but 
to be felt, to be realized: 


If you have risen to that height where you feel 
sure you know God in this world, and in your life, 
and in the lives of your fellows, be very sure 
that you know your own immortality. 


In the limits of this short article it is im- 
possible to do full justice to Professor Jor- 
dan's paper. Several of the stories or parables, 
especially that of the “ Holy Shadow,” are 
worthy of a place in classical literature. The 
aspect of the sensible American towards re- 
ligon might be summed up in the words of 
the great Swedish seer: “All truth leads to 
good. All religion has relation to life. The 
life of Religion is to do good." 

In concluding, Professor Jordan again 
quotes from his friend, saying: 


In proportion as man's life is identified with 
things that change and decay is his faith weakened. 
But if one's ideals are in the realm of character, 
death is not-one of their attributes. . . . Only he 
who loves lives. Wisdom is vain unless our know- 
ledge is turned into love. Love for тап — and 
this soon passes into love for God —lifts man 
above the physical where death is, into the spiritual 
life everlasting. 


Such is a very hasty sketch of Professor 
Jordan’s article on “ The Religion of the Sens- 
ible American." One can only say, if all peo- 
ple were but “ sensible Americans," and their 
religion such as Professor Jordan pictures it, 
there would not be any need for jails or police 
courts, or even for an army or navy — the 
Golden Age would be here. And though it 
does not give us the wide scope, the extended 
horizon revealed to us in Theosophy, the Wis- 
dom-Religion, as to man's nature and destiny, 
still it makes for righteousness, and for unity; 
it tends towards harmony and the brotherhood 
of humanity. (Rev.) S. J. NEILL 


Clipped from the Press 

O any person who is at all interested in the 

better life of the here and the now, as well 

as of the life to come, we recommend the 
perusal of literature sent out by the Theosophical 
Society of Point Loma, San Diego, California, as 
being the highest and best procurable. This Society, 
under the leadership of Katherine Tingley is making 
rapid strides in the religious world of the day, attain- 
ing a following of the best educated minds in the 
world. The teachings are not crude, but contain 
such substance as only those who are willing to 
study and study hard can appreciate. The teachings 
are practical, involving no legends, being based on 
facts as can be observed in the today, and in the 
readings of evidences left of the past. Whether a 
person be religiously inclined or not he will find the 
literature highly interesting, as it has to deal with 
one of the most absorbing topics of the day, includ- 
ing science, archaeology, ethnology and palaeontol- 
ogy, all of which are set forth so clearly as to be 
beyond the confines of a doubt. Your name and 
address will bring a sample copy of their paper, 
the CENTURY PATH, one of the best printed publica- 
tions in the world, and each number handsomely 
illustrated. Also, the society has just issued from 
the Aryan Theosophical Press a handsome portfolio 
illustrative of the beauties and life at Lomaland, near 
San Diego. This magnificent specimen of the print- 
ing art can be procured for fifty cents. It will 
interest you from beginning to end.—Republican, 
Truckee, California 


Кок thoughts alone cause the round of re- 
births in this world; let a man strive to 
purify his thoughts.—Mtatráyánt-Brühmana- 
Upanishad 
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The Theosophical Schools in Cuba 

О Mrs. TINGLEY: 

The following are a few general consid- 

erations upon the progress of your work 
in the Raja Yoga Schools and Raja Yoga 
Academy of Santiago de Cuba. “ Each growth 
or evolution has its moment, its crisis, which 
is shown by its decadence or its progress; 
moments which are the signs of the times.” 
At this time Raja Yoga is exactly at this 
crisis, at this stage of growth, in Santiago, 
and it is my duty to describe it. 

To feel it as J feel it you must understand 
its history; and it is therefore necessary to 
repeat certain facts although they are already 
to a great extent well known. When Kath- 
erine Tingley arrived in Santiago that city 
could scarcely be called a city; it was a 
collection of poorly built houses; its inhabi- 
tants were sorrow-stricken and hungry (the 
result of the war), and tyranny and misery 
had reduced them to a state of absolute in- 
difference. To understand the state of affairs 
at that time it must be remembered that the 
number of deaths in the city, which under 
ordinary circumstances were about three 
daily, at one period rose to 108 in one day. 

Katherine Tingley and her workers, reached 
Santiago at that time. They came with hearts 
full of compassion and they succored many, 
but Katherine Tingley in her wisdom knew 
that after giving all the material aid that was 
necessary, it was indispensible for the future 
welfare of Cuba to educate and direct into 
the right path the children who were ulti- 
mately to be the citizens of the Cuban Re- 
public. Knowing that the future depended 
upon the children she concentrated upon that 
work some of her best efforts. 

When misery is the dominant note, when 
all extend their arms to receive, it is impos- 


sible to make a selection in the general con- 


fusion and pick out the best children; it is no 
time to make distinctions. 

One of the results of these bad conditions 
has been that all kinds of obstacles have 
interfered with the civilizing work of 
Katherine Tingley. I have said that the ob- 

' stacles placed in her path at Santiago are due 
in a great degree to the state of moral degra- 
dation into which the people of the city had 
fallen. It is necessary to mention this as it 
is the reason for a certain mistrust that grew 
up against Katherine Tingley among a few 
unimportant people. But it was not the only 
cause of their lack of faith and doubting atti- 
tude, for it was largely the work of certain 
North American newspapers and a Methodist 
minister, a Missionary, then in Santiago who 
attacked Katherine Tingley, and she was slan- 
dered. The Missionary went from house to 
house urging the families to reclaim their chil- 
dren; frightening the parents with horrible 
stories which were also circulated in printed 
pamphlets. "Therefore all the blame cannot 
be put upon the condition of the people of 
Santiago, for America did the most of it. 

But enough of this: judging things as they 
have always been, comparing some of the facts 
with other facts, and knowing how much in- 
sistence on retraction costs; if everything had 
gone smoothly, if there had not been difficul- 
ties, it could not have been proved that Kath- 
erine Tingley's work was a sanctified work, 
divine and just. But as what I am now going 
to say may seem over-praise, let us not forget 


that Jesus suffered in order to place the foun- 
dation-stone of his building of peace and of 
love, and to spread his doctrine. What re- 
former could escape the inevitable persecution 
and calumny? While at this time reformers 
are not crucified in the material sense, they 


‘suffer а moral martyrdom as the result of 


slander and calumny, which is worse than 
déath. Mrs. Tingley's work in Santiago was, 


' and is, a good work, a just work, a work of 


highest equity. How, therefore, could it es- 
cape the inevitable persecution that all such 
work must suffer? 

In the Province of Santiago the Rája Yoga 
School was established with Cuban children, 
good and bad. The work which had been 
started at Point Loma was first extended to 
Santiago, and the School there was the first 
one established on the same lines as the one 
at Point Loma. 

When a nation is at peace and undertakes 
great works such as the building of great edi- 
fices and railroads, these are hardly perceived 
by other nations, and they do not exert any 
great influence on humanity although they are 
the unfolding of great ideas. But when there 
is a struggle between two nations, even though 
they are small, to unfold a great idea (because 
all wars no matter how painful they may be 
bring with them a great idea which can be 
implanted in the nation and the general life 
be awakened), the eyes of the world are 
fixed upon them; opinions differ, parties are 
formed, and enemies and friends arise every- 
where for one side or the other; and the sen- 
timents which are adopted are imprinted on 
their minds and brought forth írom their 
hearts, and they adopt the principles for which 
they fought; hence this opposition to Mrs. 
Tingley’s work. has been inevitable. 

Bear in mind that there is, even now, among 
the enemies of Truth a constant opposition 
against her in the United States, which from 
time to time sends its echoes to Cuba. Our 
Cuban press has ceased to publish reports that 
come this way, and the enemies’ work now 
passes like the gust of wind which disappears 
with the same rapidity with which it came. 
We are at a period of reaction; we are on 
the eve of a splendid victory. 

Let us refer again to history. There is a 
place at Santiago called San Juan and many 
attempts have been made to purchase it but 
no one was able to secure it but Katherine 
Tingley! Without the last “Crusade,” two 
great battles could not have been won — Pinar 
del Rio and San Juan. How strange it is 
that the place where the last battle was fought 
in the island of Cuba against all kinds of 
tyranny is the place where the great battle for 
freedom and justice is to be fought by your 
Theosophical Leader. 

When Katherine Tingley first visited Kettle 
Hill it is said that she knew then that the land 
would come into her possession, although the 
owner had refused to sell year after year, first 
to the Cuban Government, then to the Muni- 
cipality, and then again to the United States; 
saying that nothing would induce him to part 
with his property because he considered it his 
duty to preserve it and that no amount of 
pleading or even threats to take away his 
property by force would change his purpose; 
and he maintained firmly that he would not 
sell it. 


But Mrs. Tingley came and saw the land. 


and said “It must be ours!” and although I 
thought it would be useless to approach the 
owner again (feeling sure that he would refuse 
to sell), I went to see him, and to my great 
surprise, I had hardly broached the subject 
of the purchase of San Juan when he agreed 
to sell 100 acres. He received me with cor- 
diality, and after the basis of the contract was 
arranged we remained the best of friends. So, 
this man who at first was so obstinate changed 
in an incomprehensible manner; San Juan 
which before could not be purchased by others 
has come into the hands of Katherine Tingley. 
Now who does not see in this fact the evidence 
of a great victory? 

Since the property became Mrs. Tingley’s it 
has trebled in value; the road which formerly 
was bad has been made anew by the Govern- 
ment; the marsh lands have been laid out; 
good large buildings have been erected, and 
the electric car passes almost by the very 
gate of the new Point Loma. Still we have 
not finished; for, lastly, an iron bridge has 
been built across the San Juan river as if 
Providence had said to Mrs. Tingley, “ Thou 
hast reached the end of thy task; thou lack- 
est little to give it all its splendor: take the 
bridge and pass the last difficulty.” 

The opportune moment has arrived for the 
erection of the building at San Juan. The 
Academy is waiting; the sun of Raja Yoga is 
rising. It is necessary to grasp the opportun- 
ity, that boys and girls of good families may 
enter the ranks of the students. Already Raja 
Yoga is known by its excellence. After so 
much calumny and slander it is natural that 
there should be many doubting Thomases who 
need to see to believe. But now, even the 
newspapers which were unfriendly praise Raja 
Yoga; one may be specially mentioned and 
that is La Republica. At.one time this paper 
was most bitter in its attacks upon Katherine 
Tingley and her work. When a person is seen 
walking properly, talking correctly, and going 
through the streets in an orderly manner, it is 
said: “There goes a ‘ Raja Yoga,’ " and when 
one corrects another, the one who does not 
want to hear interrupts, saying: * You also 
have become Raja Yoga!” 

Good people ought to be unswayed by the 
bad; nothing and no one should make them 
desist from their purpose of following the 
path for the benefit of humanity; and the 
path followed for the benefit of humanity 
ought to carry them forward although they 
may stumble and fall sometimes. Were it 
realized without sacrifice, it would not be a 
great and glorious ideal. To redeem evil 
doers, it is necessary to be a redeemer, and 
you cannot be a redeemer without suffering, 
without pains and tears and sacrifices. Goethe 
when dying, exclaimed: “ Light, light, more 
light" and to Humanity we also exclaim: 
“ Мау they have Light, light, more light." 
More light is needed where there is darkness, 
not where the sun and the stars are always 
bright. To uplift, educate, and correct, even 
though it be against the will of the individual, 
is the great mission of the International Bro- 
therhood League. 

The last suggestion is of something very 
symbolic. Jesus had a St. John of his doc- 
trine, and may not the San Juan of Santiago 
be the precursor of brotherhood to all parts 
of the world? Емпло Bacarpi. (Transla- 
tion) July 13, 1908 
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The Music of the Flute 

ROBABLY the first authentic mention of 

the flute is found in the archaic myth of 

Pan with his Pipe of seven reeds, sym- 
bolic of the septenary forces of nature, but 
from the earliest times and in nearly every 
country the flute has been a popular instru- 
ment. In Ancient Egypt it was used in the 
sacred ceremonies of the Temples, combined 
with the lyre and the harp, and Demokritos 
mentions that many diseases were cured by the 
skilful use of the melodious tones of the flute. 

It may be that the violin is the most ex- 
pressive of all the instruments, its position 
is closest to the heart; and the organ may be 
may be the grandest; but the flute has 
a placé all its own and ranks high. It 
is almost closer than the violin and the 
breath that awakens and shapes its 
brilliant tone is warm and charged 
with life; the instrument becomes 
almost as obedient to the will of the 
true artist as the voice-box and the 
vocal cords themselves. In the hands 
of a fine player it is a pliant soul- 
instrument, expressing the most subtle 
shades of feeling, but the extreme dif- 
ficulty of mastering the technique pre- 
vents it being often heard to advan- 
tage. Ordinary clever and conscien- 
tious flute-players rarely touch the 
soul, but when a genius has conquered 
the mechanical difficulties he has a 
great opportunity of evoking the high- 
est music. 

Handel was the first in modern 
times to make the flute an essential 
part of the orchestra. Haydn uses it 
with telling effect in the Dead March 
in Saw. In Lomaland the study of 
the flute is an important part of the 
musical training given in the Isis Con- 
servatory of Music, and it is interest- 
ing to note that the Japanese have a 
high appreciation of the instrument. 
In old days the Samurai were encour- 
aged to practise it in order to amelior- 
ate their warlike ardor, and today it 
is very popular in the army and navy 
as well as among the people. One of the lead- 
ing commanders who subsequently won high 
honors before Port Arthur, in leaving his well- 
loved flute, his shaku-hashi, with a friend as 
a keepsake, expressed a profound understand- 
ing of the virtue and potency of the instru- 
ment by saying: "Into this I have breathed 
my spirit and there can be no truer memento 
of. me.” EUTERPE 


THE magnificent collection of musical manu- 
scripts belonging to Ernest von Mendelssohn, 
nephew of the great composer, has been pre- 
sented to the Emperor and will henceforth rest 
in the Berlin Royal Library. Among other 
things this priceless collection contains the 
original score of Mendelssohn’s Concerto, one 
of the great concertos of the world; the ori- 
ginal MSS. of three Beethoven Symphonies 
(the well-known C minor, the fourth and the 
seventh) ; and several quintets and trios. Н. 


Reclothing Beethoven 
A NEW YORK music critic mentions a 
composer of his acquaintance who in- 
tends to go to Europe to study instru- 
mentation with Richard Strauss, and who, 
having brought himself up to date, will re- 
orchestrate Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony! The 
master’s lines of expression are too simple, too 
stern and elemental (!) they need softening, 
elaborating, embroidering! 
This is a sermon in itself, a commentary on 
the times. 
Those who have best seized the spirit of 
Beethoven will not count him as a man 
* sent," a man with a message. He had doubt- 
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CHARACTER 
EM£RSON 

HE sun set, but set not his hope: 

Stars rose; his faith was earlier up: 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 
Deeper and older seemed his eye; 
And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of time. 
He spoke, and words more soft than rain 
Brought.the Age of Gold again: 
His action won such reverence sweet 
As hid all measure of the feat. 


less seen the great light; he was forcing his 
way up the steep ascent towards it. He was 
in the storm and the struggle. His keynote 
was yearning. Sometimes his feeling almost 
blinds him with its intensity; sometimes the 
storm subsides to a gentle and even playful 
melancholy. But one knows that the immense 
power.of the man will sometime carry him 
to his triumph — perhaps has now done so. 


Then he will have his right to be a “ messen- 
ger" of the light he has reached. "There are 
as many paths to the light as there are men, 
and this was his. 

Beethoven stands apart írom almost all 
other musicians because of his sustained yearn- 
ing after a definite event in his consciousness 
— the entry of that light which brings peace, 
the Gnostic light of the new birth. He con- 
nected the ideal to which he aspired with the 
power to bless humanity and to bring it know- 
ledge of universal solidarity. "The Ninth 
Symphony was as near as he ever came to 
a message. Не could tell what he desired, 
and the intensity of his desire; but he could 
not tell what he had attained, for one 
more supreme effort was necessary to 
crown his life. And that, his life did 
not give him time to make. Perhaps 
his death did. When he is on earth 
again, we shall hear something, per- 
haps the message complete. STUDENT 
The Music ef the Future —— 

AN American has just presented 
a vault to the French Govern- 
ment, excavated in the cellars 

of the Grand Opera House of Paris. 
It contains the necessary arrange- 
ments for the permanent preservation 
of phonographic records of the sing- 
ing and instrumental playing of all 
the chief virtuosi of today. The disks 
are of suitable material; an instru- 
ment that will make them vocal once 
more is enclosed with them; the re- 
ceptacles are hermetically sealed; and 
they are all to lie undisturbed for 
fifty years, to be then opened by per- 
mission of the Minister of Fine Arts 
of that day. 

What changes may not have hap- 
pened in fifty years! The music of 
today may have become hardly endur- 
able in its simplicity. Some more 
harmonics may have been translated 
down into an octave that will contain 
quarter tones like the music of the 
Greeks, or intervals of even lesser 
magnitude. The tempered scale may 
have been outgrown; new and now unimagin- 
able instruments may have replaced those we 
now use. Let us remember that our music is 
but a few hundred years old; quite lately, as 
it were, has it reached its present form. It is 
regaining a past not quite forgotten. The 
music of some of the Indians of today is a 
mere relic, yet recent official study of it has 
shown that it is as complex in its melody and 
harmony as our own. From what has it de- 
scended and retrograded? 

The question is interesting; we are climbing 
the hill they have come down. Here is food 
for speculation if one must speculate, though 
it were better still to bend one's energies to 
helping forward the higher musical life of the 
present day, lifting it as best we may to 
grander, purer heights. “ The world shall be 
filled with music" — yes, when we do our 
share towards that sublime end. STUDENT 
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NE of the poets has said, “ Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast." 
There is always the germ of hope 
in the lowest and meanest, but it is so cov- 
ered over with the accumulation of worthless 
things that there is need to rake and clear 
away the rubbish before the seed can sprout 
and grow. We accumulate and save so many 
things that are not only useless but positively 
harmful that the storehouse of the mind is 
overcrowded. Instead of being filled with 
pure and wholesome thoughts of how best to 
benefit mankind, of the pure joy of making 
others happy, the mind is cumbered with no 
end of sentimental trash labeled “ Compli- 
ments І have received," “ Slights,” “ Person- 
al pleasures," “Grievances,” “ Fears,” etc. 
We take them out of their wrappings one by 
one with longings and sighings — but we put 
them carefully back again; they are altogeth- 
er too dear to part with. 

Our Leader, Katherine Tingley, has said 
* Life is Joy!" and life, real life, is a living 
near to nature, not the artificial kind of ex- 
istence that so many of us lead in a vain pur- 
suit of happiness for self, but one of honest 
endeavor, whose days are filed with duties 
well performed and self-sacrificing devotion 
to the welfare of others. "There is a higher 
life for those who overcome the delusions of 
selfishness, Sorrow and despair are unnatural 
because they originate from selfishness. When 
death takes a loved one from our view, do 
we mourn for the one gone because we fear 
he will miss «s or be unhappy? Never. То 
us he is in perfect peace, he is happy. It is 
always for ourselves we mourn, for we fear 
that «e may be unhappy in missing the loved 
one —and there are some, it must be con- 
fessed, who seem determined to be so. 

The duty of mankind is to help to raise the 
lower kingdoms, and it is only by right living 
that we can do so. Our philosophy teaches 
that man's influence affects the lower king- 
doms of nature. There is an old saying 
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Who toiled a slave may come anew a Prince 
For gentle worthiness and merit won; 


Abe 


Who ruled a King may wander earth in rags 
For things done and undone.— Light of Asia, Book viii 


The Gospel of Hope 


among farmers, “ You cannot take out of 
the ground what you do not put in,” which is 


‘really only another version of “ What ye sow 


that also shall ye reap.” If we plant not the 


SONNET 


Vittoria Colonna, Italy, Sixteenth century 
( With Metrical translation by a Lomaland Student) 


I gioia in gioia, d'una in altra schiera 
Di dolci e bei pensier, l'amor superno 
Mi guida fuor del freddo arido verno 
Alla sua verde e calda primavera. 

Forse 11 Signor, fin che di molle cera 
Mi vegga il petto, onde ’! sigillo eterno 
M'imprima dentro nel piü vivo interno 
Del cor la fede sua fondata e vera, 

Non vuol con l'aspra croce al sentier erto, 
Ma col giogo soave e peso lieve 
Condurmi al porto per la via men dura: 

O forse ancor, come benigno esperto 
Padre e maestro, in questa pace breve 
А lunga guerra m'arma e m'assecura. 


From joy to joy doth tender love supernal 
And thoughts benign, from one to other legion, 
Guide me from arid cold of winter's region 
Into the warmth of spring and greenness vernal. 
Mayhap the Master seeth me, and beholding 
My breast as wax whereon the seal eternal 
Hath graven deep a faith profound, supernal, 
Thus my heart’s faith within His own enfolding, 
Willeth to lead me not by grievous winding 
Bearing a cruel cross, but with weight little ` 
And burden light to kindly haven sendeth : 
Or haply Father, Lord, and Master, finding 
Need for to better arm me for the battle, 
The present peace and respite to me lendeth. 


seeds of love, of joy and hope, can we expect 
to reap the harvest of sweet content? Emer- 
son says “ Nature is loved by the best in us. 
It is loved as the City of God," and to those 
who love nature it brings a feeling of the 


reality of the eternal, a nearness to God, 
to the Infinite. Under the soothing influ- 
ence of nature we lay down the care and 
turmoil of our lives, and we feel the mean- 


.ness, the pettiness, of the struggle for place 


and power, and the futility of the mad race 
for wealth that when gotten never satisfies. 
And at last we turn back and lay our weary 
bodies down, glad with the knowledge that 
on the breast of dear old Mother Nature we 
will find the peace and rest that in life's vain 
quest for happiness we failed to find. 

What the world needs today is more of the 
spirit of hopefulness. "We need to root out 
the germs of fear and despair which breed a 


. host of miseries for mankind, as “ like breeds 
' like," and let joy beget joy. The kingdoms 


of nature, mineral, plant, and animal, are striv- 
ing to reach upward to the Divine, and it is 


‘man’s duty to help them, a duty that if neg- 


lected will bring misery upon himself. 

Тоо long has man groped amid the dark 
shadows of hopelessness and despair brought 
about by his violation of the laws of nature. 
Has not our Leader said, " What a mighty 
change would come to the world if men and 
women of means and influence would find 
their strength and heart life and begin to work 
consciously to kil out vice and in its place 
plant love." Let us clear away the rubbish 
from our minds, drive out the false notions, 
the selfishness and unbrotherliness that have 
so long filled the rooms with their filthy pre- 
sence. Let us open the windows and doors 
that the pure air and the sunshine and the 
joy of life may come in and dwell with us. 
Then will our hearts be attuned to nature 
and there will be room for the song-bird of 
Hope. 'Then will we find that side of our 
natures wherein dwelleth contentment, the 
“benevolence. tenderness and complacency ” 
of which Patanjali tells us. Still more, we 
shall develop a capacity for impersonal serv- 
ice in helping mankind, and than this what 
earnest soul could ask more? STUDENT 


| 
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Our Desires or Our Duty 
N every life there is more or less of a con- 
flict between these two. Some never real- 
ize the strength and peace that come from 
the performance of duty until they have so 
long yielded to inclination that their whole 
nature has become lax and feeble, and they 
wake up at last and perceive their condition 
— their powerlessness to resist impulses and 
desires, their sickening vulnerability to fleet- 
ing impressions, and the tendency to lose self- 
control because of any untoward circumstance. 
They realize at last that it is time to change 
all this, to climb out of this helpless state and 
return to the path of duty. 

There are many stages in this downhill pro- 
gress towards doing only what one 
likes to do. Every stage is recorded 
upon the person. Fretful, fearful, ex- 
pectant looks, the ever-present desire 
and demand for consideration, the 
restless search for excitement and 
stimulus from without, are all mani- 
festations of the state which exists 
when the moral nature receives no 
current of vitality from the perform- 
ance of duty regardless of personal 
inclination. Weakness of this kind 
does sometimes afflict sincere people 
for a time, and it is the awakening of 
such from the awful lethargy of think- 
ing they must like to do things, which 
those who truly love them try to bring 
about. 

What a diversity of desires pursues 
those who are in this unfortunate con- 
dition! They cannot hear of a book 
without wishing to read it, of a place 
without wanting to see it, of a desir- 
able possession without determining 
to have one like it. They create a con- 
fused atmosphere, a whirlpool in which 
they are condemned by themselves to 
live. If their nerves be not racked 
and their physical health undermined, 
as it often is, their moral strength is | 
depleted, and when suffering rouses 
them they are often well-nigh shat- 
tered. 

For all such the return to system- 
atic, impersonal, faithfully performed 
work for others is the tonic needed. 
Will and efficiency have to be streng- 
thened and built up again by exercise 
along the normal lines of human de- 
velopment. A consistent effort must 
be made to gather in the desires that have 
flown so far afield and re-consecrate oneself 
to the great purpose of life. The result is 
renewed peace, though not the peace that once 
was or ought to have been experienced, for it 
must hold a reminder, a guardian born of the 
determined renunciation of the desires that 
once dethroned peace. Part of the lesson to 
be learned is true vigilance. STUDENT 


A DESPATCH from Berlin states that the car- 
eer of women as motor cab drivers has come 
to an untimely end. The last one of the ori- 
ginal number who applied has resigned on the 
ground that she did not possess sufficient phys- 
ical strength for the ardyous work, and pre- 
viously a number had had. their licenses re- 
voked for the same reason. Nature, after all, 
seems to have something to say in settling the 
vexed problem of “ woman's rights.” Н. 
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"When Even You Have Failed” 

, HE fearless warrior, his precious life-blood 
oozing from his wide and gaping wounds, 
will still attack the foe, drive him from out 

his stronghold, vanquish him, ere he himself expires. 

Act then, all ye who fail and suffer, act like him; 

and from the stronghold of your Soul chase all your 

foes away —ambition, anger, hatred, ееп to the 
shadow of desire — when even you have failed. 


This is a quotation from a little book dear 
to the hearts of all students of life, The Voice 
of the Silence. It is one of the priceless treas- 
ures left to humanity by H. P. Blavatsky — 
gathered by her from fragments of ancient 
wisdom and translated for those who are ask- 
ing the way of life. 
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Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and Childhood fleet. 


It is only for those who believe in the Soul, 
who are at last beginning to recognize that 
they are Souls, and that all experience is for 
the Soul. He, in whom this recognition has 
dawned, knows that he is deathless; that there 
is naught to do but renew the struggle, naught 
to do but conquer, and he is not daunted by 
failures. And he who is permeated with this 
knowledge feels all minor desires sink away 
before the one great desire, to further the 
purpose of the Soul. And this purpose is so 
stupendous that only in long ages can it be 
fully accomplished — innumerable bodies the 
Soul must pass through and overcome ere the 
goal is reached. 

In the wonderful story of Prometheus is 
depicted the soul's endurance, the chains by 


which it is bound — chains which can only be 
loosened when the man has evolved himself in- 
toa Hercules. So in this titanic struggle there 
must be failures which are countless, yet the 
only real failure is to yield — and for this 
there is never need, for the soul is stronger 
than all these foes. It is but necessary to 
call this to mind, to remember that the greater 
the temptation, the deeper the feeling of dis- 
couragement, the grander is the opportunity 
for victory. It takes ages to become a Her- 
cules, but each moment may score the victory 
which leads to this, — which is the only part 
belonging to the moment. And it is not only 
those who walk erect, supported by approval 
and applause, who carry the palm. Не who is 
bleeding and torn, who walks by the 
roadside unnoticed, may be holding it 
more securely. It belongs to him 
who, though having failed, has arisen 
in faith and courage. STUDENT 


In the Japanese Home 

RITES John La Farge in his 
recent book, An Artists Let- 
ters from Japan: 

I have spoken of simplicity. The domes- 
tic architecture is as simple, as transitory, 
as if it symbolized the life of man. You 
can see it in all the drawings, in the lac- 
quers, and it has recently been treated com- 
pletely in the charming book of Professor 
Morse. Within, the Japanese house is 
simplicity itself; all is framework, and 
moving screens instead of wall. No ac~ 
cumulations, no bric-a-brac; any lady's 
drawing-room with us will contain more 
odds and ends than all that I have yet 
seen together in Japan. The reserved place 
of honor, a sort of niche in the wall, the 
supposed seat of an ideal guest, has upon 
its bench some choice image on a stand, or 
a vase with elegant disposal of flowers or 
plants, and above it the hanging roll with 
drawing or inscription; perhaps some other 
description or verse, or a few words on a 
tablet upon some cross beam, and perhaps 
a small folding screen. Otherwise all 
works of art are put aside in the fire-proof 
storehouse, to be brought out on occasions. 
The woodwork is as simple as it can be, 
occasionally some beautiful joinery; al- 
ways, when it can be afforded, exquisite 
workmanship; and above all exquisite 
cleanliness. For there are no beds, only 
wadded coverlets and the little wooden 
pillow, which does not disturb the compli- 
cated feminine coiffure in the languors of 
the night. No tables; food is laid on the 
cleanly mats, in many trays and dishes, No chairs; 
the same mats that serve for bedstead and table 
serve for seats, with, perhaps, a cushion added. 

And this is all and the same for all, from Emper- 
or’s palace to little tradesman's cottage. There is 
nothing apparently, but what is necessary, and re- 
finement in disposing of that. The result is some- 
times cold and bare. There is the set look of in- 
sisting upon an idea, the idea of doing with little: 
a noble one, certainly; as, for instance, when the 
Emperor's palace at Kioto is adorned merely by the 
highest care in workmanship and by the names of 
the artists who painted the screen walls. It is pos- 
sible that when I return I shall feel still more dis- 
taste for the barbarous accumulations in our houses, 
and recall the far more civilized emptiness persist- 
ed in by the more esthetic race. 


Those who know best and honor most the 
inner Soul of Japan know that when the best 
of Japan's life is joined to what Theosophy 
has to give, the world will pause to look. Н. 
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Up The Nile 
TRIP up the Nile 
from Cairo as far 
as the first cataract 
is generally made in large 
steamers, with all the com- 
forts of a first class hotel, 
but many tourists prefer to 
travel by Arab dhows or in 
one of the flat bottomed 
boats used on the Nile, 
called dahabiyehs. 

As we leave Cairo, across 
the level plains rise the 
Pyramids of Gizeh, their 
rich tawny color shining 
like gold in the sunset glow. 
Here and there a native 
village with minaret or 
mosque and a cluster of 
palms meets the eye against 
the yellow limestone, and 
always canopied by the deep 
blue sky. 

In the summer the coun- 
try around is flooded, ca- 
nals and dykes carrying the 
water where it is needed; 
then, as it subsides, rich 
crops of rice and corn be- 
gin to appear, water melons 
cover the islands, and the 
tamarisk groves are fresh 
and green. à 

Many of the temples in the Nile valley can 
be seen from the river; others are within easy 
walking distance. The rock-hewn tombs and 
caves covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
many of them richly colored, are still in per- 
fect preservation after the lapse of thirty or 
forty centuries. The sphinxes, sometimes 
carved out of one solid piece of rock, and the 
great pylons or tower-like walls at the entrance 
of the temples, were built to defy the hand of 
time. The clear dry atmosphere, the sand and 
alluvial deposits all help to preserve these mar- 
velous monuments. 

Some of the most ancient tombs and pyra- 
mids can be seen at Memphis. Those at 
Denderah and Esneh were of a much later 
period; here Greek and Roman architecture 
have left their mark, blending with the solidity 
of the Egyptian. 

Thebes represents the central period of 
Egyptian art. It was built on both sides of 
the river and a flight of steps leads up from 
the bank to these ruins. First comes the 
stately temple of Luxor. Неге are the two 
helmeted colossi of black granite, and an obe- 
lisk of red granite, highly polished and cov- 
ered with superb hieroglyphics. The twin 
towers of the great propylon with sloping 
sides and cornice on the top are sculptured to 
represent Rameses II victorious over his ene- 
mies. Luxor was connected with Karnak by 
a mighty avenue of sphinxes. The great court 
of Karnak is more or less ruined but its por- 
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tal and hall of columns stand, stately and 
grand. Its walls recount the great deeds of 
Thotmes III in his struggles with Assyria. 
A dahabiyeh can go up past the first catar- 
act. The shellali or cataract Arab with a 
troop of Nubians, drags the boat up various 
side channels by means of ropes attached to 
the islands. Farther up we come to the sacred 
island of Philae where is a temple dedicated 


COUNT this to be grandly true; 

That a noble deed is а step toward God 
Lifting the Soul from the common sod 
To a purer air and a broader view.— 7. С. Holland 


to Osiris with graphic pictures of his death 
and resurrection. But beyond all and above 
all is Abu Simbel. Here the great Rameses 
took a mountain to sculpture into a temple. 
The entrance was dignified by four giant fig- 
ures carved in the solid rock, sixty-six feet 
high as they sit. The hieroglyphs tell that 
* Rameses the strong in Truth made this di- 
vine abode for his wife Nefertari" and that 
“ Nefertari who loves him made this abode 
for the king in the mountain of pure waters.” 
The temple is a whole library and picture gal- 
lery bringing vividly before us the history of 
Rameses. As we wander in these sculptured 
halls within the mountain, before the holy 
shrine and the statues of the gods, there falls 
upon us indeed, as nowhere else, the weird 
spell of ancient. Egypt. E. L. W. 
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Facts Worth Knowing 
Wit silk is produced by an insect which 
lives on the leaves of oak trees in Manchuria. 
The Chinese manufacture pongee silk from 
this wild product. 


A cuRIOUS insect found on the stems of 
roses in South America is so like the thorns 
that make these stems prickly that the differ- 
ence between them can scarcely be detected. 


A LIFEBOAT has been invented which has 
the double advantage of taking up less room 
on the steamships than the kind now used, and 
of .serving as an unsinkable raft when thrown 
overboard. It has sides which can be opened 
out and closed at will. 


THE largest bridge ever built over the Nile 
near Cairo has just been finished. It crosses 
the river from Cairo to the island of Rodah 
which is said to be the place where “ Moses 
was found by Pharaoh’s daughter.” Part of 
the new bridge opens to give a clear passage 
to ships, and it is 1700 feet long. 


Tue U. S. Department of Agriculture is 
about to introduce the native rushes of China 
and Japan into the United States. These are 
less brittle than the American rush and hence 
more useful, and may be grown in marsh land 
not otherwise utilized. New industries will 
follow, as these rushes can be used for a 
considerable variety of useful purposes. 


WONDERFUL 
Julian S. Cutler 
SN'T it wonderful, when you think, 
How the creeping grasses grow, 
High on the mountain's rocky brink, 
In the valleys down below? 
А common thing is a grass-blade small, 
Crushed by the feet that pass,— 
But all the dwarfs and giants tall, 
Working till Doomsday-shadows fall, 
Can't make a blade of grass. 


Isn't it wonderful, when you think, 
How a little seed asleep, 

Out of the earth new life will drink, 
And carefully upward creep? — 

А seed, we say, is a simple thing, 
The germ of a flower or weed, — 

But all Earth's workmen, laboring, 

With all the help that wealth could bring, 
Never could make a seed. 


Isn’t it wonderful, when you think, 
How the wild bird sings his song, 
‘Weaving melodies, link by link, 
The whole sweet summer long? 
Commonplace is a bird, alway, 
Everywhere seen and heard, — 
But all the engines of earth, I say, 
Working on till Judgment Day, 
Never could make a bird. 
Isn’t it wonderful, when you think, 
How a little baby grows, 
From his big round eyes, that wink and 
blink, 
Down to his tiny toes? 
Common thing is a baby, though, 
All play the baby’s part, — 
But all the whirling wheels that go, 
Flying round while the ages flow, 
Can't make a baby’s heart, — Selected 


Nature's Song --- Helpfulness 
‹‹{ LIKE to do things my own way," said 
little Molly Brown to herself. “I 
think it is a nice way,” and as the 
teacher passed on she continued to write with 
her elbow stuck out, and her pen held very 
badly. . 

Next day the teacher was ill and a well- 
loved visitor to the school and friend of the 
teacher’s took her place. 

“ Miss Geraldine is ill, and I shall take her 
place for a few days,” Miss Mary told the 
children. “ I once taught little girls too, so I 
know all about how copy books should look. 
Let me see yours each in turn, dears,” and she 
put on her spectacles and began with Char- 
lotte’s book. 

“Very good," she said, “ painstaking, and 
neat"; to the next, “rather shaky, but fair”; 
and so on until she came to Molly and then 
she shook her head. 

“ Very careless,” she said, “ blotted and un- 
tidy, from your fingers I see. I am sure Miss 
Geraldine never taught you to hold your pen 
like that.” 

Somehow, Miss Mary’s kind, keen eyes took 
all the bravado out of Molly, and she felt how 
silly she had been, and blushed up to the roots 
of her hair as she walked back to her place. 
Then Miss Mary began to talk about the 
flowers, telling such wonderful stories about 


their beautiful colors, shapes, and perfumes, 
and their insect friends, апа how one helped 
the other. 

Then she asked, “ What do you think would 
happen if flowers, bees, and butterflies refused 
to do their work? Would not the world be 
much less beautiful than it is? Na flowers 
unless the plant puts forth its buds; no flow- 
ers unless the buds listen to the call of the 
sun and open, and if no flowers, no fruit, no 
honey, no sweet scents, no busy bees. Nor 
would the fruit and seeds in many cases form, 
were the busy, beautiful insects idle or care- 
less. Nothing good or beautiful can ever 
come, where there is neglect of duty. Never 
forget that children, for it will save you many 
wasted, unhappy hours. Do you think the 
birds and the bees and the flowers work their 
“own way,” or Nature’s way? Don’t you 
think dear Mother Nature is a wise teacher, 
and her children follow her teachings and ad- 
vice, and that is why they grow so well, and 
all is harmony?” 

The children’s bright eyes answered her. 

“Who can tell me what is a little girl’s 
work?” she asked. 

“ То become good,” replied Charlotte shyly; 
they were not used to such questions. 

“Surely.” said the teacher, with a smile, 
“and bright, and clever, and capable, earnest, 
loving little helpers in a weary old world that 
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needs you badly just now to teach your fellow 
children that “Life is Joy" when we learn 
how to live properly. And now for a song. 
Come, I will teach you a new one: ” 

Come to me, give me your service 

Great seeds by small hands are sown, 

By Nature's dear children close to her heart 

Doth Harmony come to be known. 


Soon the sound of sweet singing filled the 
room and floated out through the windows 
carrying with it hope and cheer from the chil- 
dren's hearts. E. I. W. 
Almost too Late 
A STORY is told of a fourteen-year-old 
boy who went camping in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains prepared to do some 
hunting. He had a new rifle and canoe, and 
one day he started out with a guide. As 
they were paddling along near the shore of 
the lake a rustling of branches caught the 
boy's ear and, looking up, he saw the head 
of a deer. The animal, which was hastening 
to the lake for a drink, did not see the hunters 
until with a sharp turn it stood face to face 
with them. The boy raised his rifle to fire, 
but the beautiful soft eyes of the deer looked 
into his and he could not bear to do it. He 
dropped his rifle and the deer escaped. Per- 
haps this lesson will keep him from ever again 
being almost too late. G. 
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IN an article called “ Length- 
ening the Span of Life," in 
The World’s Work (Lon- 
don), are the following re- 
marks: 


Lengthening 
Life 


What is it that causes a senseless unconscious bit 
of life-producing putty — protoplasm — to Move? 
Why do the pale and sickly shoots, growing from 
potatoes in a dark cellar, reach toward the only 
light that comes through the cellar door? ... What 
is the apparent intelligence that causes newly hatched 
chickens, with absolutely no experience, to move 
unerringly to food? 


One would suppose that the fact that the 
protoplasm, the shoots, etc., behave in this 
way was sufficient evidence that they have 
sense and consciousness of a kind. But the 
writer seems to prefer to assume first that they 
are senseless and unconscious, and then to cast 
about for an explanation of their sensibility 
and consciousness. This is one way of reason- 
ing. | 

Why must protoplasm be senseless and un- 
conscious putty? What reason for so regard- 
ing it is there so strong that it can overrule 
the more obvious inference that protoplasm is 
sensible and conscious? Why, 
in order to explain the life 
and intelligence of a thing, 
must we first assume that it 
is dead and unintelligent? 
The probable answer to these questions is 
that some minds have a mania for trying to 
reduce everything to the two elements of im- 
material force and dead matter, the one acting 
on the other. 

But no dead matter has yet been found, the 
minute particles even of chemical solutions be- 
ing found to be in a state of continual rapid 
motion, and the atom itself being a little cos- 
mos of whirling worlds. Neither has science 
yet detected any force that is not indissolubly 
associated with a vehicle which they must fain 
call material. Indeed. if such a force were 
detected, it would not be able to move anything 
because its lack of mass would deprive it of 
all energy. 

So one must characterize this idea that pro- 
toplasm is senseless inert putty, and that its 
activity is due entirely to the action of a 
force from without, as a scientific dogma, pre- 
cisely similar to that theological dogma which 

first makes man sinful and 


Gratuitous 
Assumptions 


ooi then attributes his goodness 
Irreligious to an external power, or sep- 
Religion arates the Creator from the 


creation, the human from the 

Divine, and Religion from life. 
A potato sprout reaches out toward the light. 
Therefore, says the common-sense person, it 


is alive and (to a degree) intelligent; we need 
not suppose it is intelligent as a man, as a 
horse, or even as a jelly-fish; but it is intelli- 
gent enough for its purpose. But the above 
writer seems to argue thus: the potato cannot 
be intelligent; therefore it must be impelled 
by something else. To take another case. We 
see a trained animal doing mental feats which 
are unusual in that animal though less difficult 
than many things it does normally. We begin 
by assuming that the animal cannot do those 
things of itself (because ordinary untrained 
animals do not do them); and then we have 
to invent a hypothesis to account for the facts 
— unconscious signalling, fraud, anything ra- 
ther than the simple explanation which would 
commit us to an admission we are reluctant 


to make. Or, again, a newly hatched chicken 
behaves intelligently; but it 
edic. cannot be intelligent; there- 
fore, what is it that makes it 
of Modern : . > 
Reasoning behave intelligently ? 


The writer speaks of all 
developed organisms as being built up of ele- 
ments, and of the scientific necessity for ana- 
lysing them into these elements. The elements 
are supposed to be simple and more and more 
devoid of properties as we analyse farther. 
Complexity results from the aggregation and 
interaction of these simples. 

But the facts, as discovered by science itself, 
seem to warrant an opposite conclusion. The 
cell, the nucleus, the nucleolus, the atom, the 
electron — all these seem to have more power 
and intelligence than anything that is subse- 
quently derived from them. Not finding the 
essential properties in the structure, we throw 
them all back upon the element, until the ele- 
ment, be it atom or cell, becomes the bearer of 
all burdens. 

When an organism breaks up into smaller 
forms, the process is called “decay”; but 
might we not just as well call the process of 
building up a process of decay ? and the process 

of dying as a return from the 


Life is phenomenal world to the more 
Universal real world behind it? 
and Eternal When a Soul is born into 


this world, it dies from an- 
other world. When it casts off its mortal life, 
it returns to the fuller life it enjoyed before. 
Death and birth are terms as correlative to 
each other as are light and darkness, heat and 
cold. 

The tendency of biological thought along 
the lines at present under consideration seems 
to be about as follows. Life is a name for the 
activitv that is produced when certain forces 
act on dead unintelligent matter. These forces 
are perhaps electricity or chemical affinity or 
some form of these. Therefore perhaps we can 
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prolong life and arrest death by introducing 
such forces into organisms. As far as theory 
goes, we are no better off than those older 
biologists who regarded life as a “ vital force `”; 
because we have merely replaced that vital 
force by other forces as mysterious. But 
practically, and in so far as one may experi- 
ment with things without having a definite 
theory as to their essential nature, we have 
reached a new field for re- 
Unstable and search. We сап stimulate 
Adaptable plant growth by electricity, 
Outward Forms colored light, and chemical 
means; we can check fer- 
mentation in animal bodies by antiseptics. One 
biologist is said to have modified the condi- 
tions of reproduction in certain lowly marine 
organisms by the use of saline solutions. 

Cne point made is that we must find out 
how to make the constructive ferments in our 
bodies keep ahead of the destructive ones. 
But though we may succeed in staving off death 
for a few years by such methods, we shall 
find ourselves opposed to a far stronger force 
than any that can be dealt with chemically. 
The will to die! As Solomon and many an- 
other Sage have said, man clings to death by 
clinging to forces which are mortal and de- 
structive. So long as he is bound to the animal 
propensities and desires, he binds himself upon 
the wheel of terrestrial life and must follow its 
short cycle. 

Sleep, hunger, weariness, тау all be staved 
off for a time; but in the end we must yield 
and pay compensation. So with death; it is 

neither possible, nor would it 


gods be at all desirable, to prevent 
icles АП it by such methods. 
the Outer But there are wiser methods 


by which life may be made 
healthier and of more normal length than at 
present. In proportion as we get away from 
animalism, selfishness, and other such “ de- 
structive ferments " (so to say), and gravitate 
towards the sublimer and more enduring at- 
tractions, so shall we refine and strengthen 
our lives. STUDENT 


The Mysterious Nature of Comets 
VERY day the problems in astronomy are 
increasing in complexity and interest, and 
the astronomer who wishes to do original 
work must not only have mathematical and 
observational ability, but a large knowledge 
of chemistry, physics, electricity, photography, 
etc. 

One of the most fascinating and puzzling 
questions of the day is the cause of the singu- 
lar action of the tails of comets. During the 
time that a comet is far from the sun it shows 
little or no vestige of a tail; but as it ap- 
proaches the intense forces concentrated at 
the center of our system, the tail 15 thrown out 
and rapidly lengthens, until in some cases it 
reaches the enormous length of a hundred mil- 
lion miles, or more. The most curious thing 
about this appendage is that it invariably points 
away from ihe sun, whether the comet is 
approaching our luminary or receding from it. 
'The cause of this defiance of the law of grav- 
ity has remained obscure until lately, when 
an electric theory was brought forward which 
partly met the difficulty; and now a highly 
speculative theory of light-pressure has been 
worked out by Professor Svante Arrhenius of 
the Nobel Institute. 


And yet there is nothing new under the sun, 
for in 1619 Kepler propounded a hypothesis 
that the tails of comets were formed through 
the repulsive action of solar light, but at that 
time light was held to be a subtle iorm of 
matter. When the undulatory theory — that 
light is merely a trembling of the ether of 
space — became generally accepted, Kepler's 
idea was thrown aside; for how could the 
ether, which passes through the densest bodies, 
exert any pressure upon the tails of comets or 
anything else? 

Still the comets' tails continued to point away 
from the sun, and some explanation had to be 
found. According to the modern theory of 
electricity, the negative electrons repelled from 
the sun at the rate of about 100,000 miles per 
second attach themselves to the gaseous mole- 
cules surrounding the head of the comet, 
charge them negatively, and cause them to be 
repelled in the direction opposite the sun, 
thus forming a part, at least, of the visible 
tail. Until the comet approaches near the sun 
there can be no tàil so formed because there 
is no gaseous envelope produced far out in 
the cold of space. 

The electric theory not being complete, Pro- 
fessor Arrhenius has attempted to show that 
the direct pressure of light is the missing fac- 
tor, or one of them. Even in the 18th cen- 
tury inconclusive experiments were made to 
decide whether light does exert any appreciable 
pressure, and over thirty years ago Clerk-Max- 
well came to the conclusion that it must do so, 
notwithstanding its supposed non-corpuscular 
nature; and lately the Russian Lobedev, and 
the Americans Nicholls and Hull, finally 
proved the question experimentally. The earth, 
for instance, bears a pressure of about 75,000 
tons. 

Now Arrhenius considers that the dust par- 
ticles (not the vapor) of which comets are 
supposed to be partially composed, are minute 
enough for the light-pressure of the sun — 
small as that pressure is — to affect them, and 
to drive them away into outer space. So 
that this stream of particles, illuminated by the 
sun, and in conjunction with the electrically 
tepelled vapor, is the cause of the familiar 
appearance of the tail. This explanation does 
not clear up the difficulties presented by the 
supplementary tails, and the jets thrown out 
in front that some comets produce; they must 
arise from a repulsive action within the head 
of the comet itself, not yet known, but evi- 
dently excited by the proximity to the sun. 

The theory of light-pressure is of course 
being worked to its utmost capacity, and has 
been applied to the problem of the zodiacal 
light, the mystery of the gaseous nebulae, etc. 
Whether time will fully justify these specula- 
tions or not, the hypothesis itself is interesting, 
and certainly partially true. To the Theoso- 
phist it is of interest as a new proof of the 
nature of light and as a confirmation of the 
ancient teaching — antedating Pythagoras — 
that light is ponderable, whether corpuscular 
or not. H. P. Blavatsky devotes a large 
amount of space in The Secret Doctrine to the 
metaphysical and physical aspects of light. In 
one passage* she writes of — 


That infinite Ocean of Light, whose one pole is 
pure Spirit lost in the absoluteness of Non-Being, 
and the other, the matter in which it condenses, 


© ж The Secret Doctrine, Vol I, p. 481 _ 


crystallizing into a more and more gross type as it 
descends into manifestation. : Therefore matter, 
though it is, in one sense, but the illusive dregs 
of that Light whose limbs are the Creative Forces, 
yet has in it the full presence of the Soul thereof, 
of that Principle, which none — not even the “ Sons 
of Light," evolved from its ABSOLUTE DARKNESS — 
wil ever know. The idea is as beautifully, as it 
is truthfully, expressed by Milton, who hails the 
holy Light, which is the 
Offspring of Heaven, first-born, 

And of th' Eternal co-eternal beam; 

К Since God is Light, 

And never but in unapproached Light 

Dwelt from Eternity, dwelt then in thee 

Bright effluence, of bright essence increate. 

STUDENT 


The Pressure of Light 
HE “ pressure of light” is written about 
in Harpers Monthly, and the writer 
states that this amounts to 75,000 tons 
on the earth’s surface, which works out at 
about .00019 grain per square foot, so we 
manage to bear up under it. 

This force, however, minute as it is, is re- 
garded as producing many large effects on a 
cosmic scale. The theory seems to have proved 
a perfect treasure for explaining the hitherto 
inexplicable in regard to comets and other 
celestial matters, Why does a comet’s tail, in 
defiance of the sun’s enormous gravity, drift 
away from the sun? The light pushes it away. 
Then how does light come to surpass gravity? 
The explanation is that light acts on the sur- 
face of bodies, whereas gravity acts on their 
mass; and that by subdividing a body into 
very small particles, you can increase the area 
of its surface enormously without increasing 
its mass. Hence the smaller you divide it, 
the larger becomes the surface in proportion 
to the mass, and the more does the pressure of 
light count as against the force of gravity. 
Now comets’ tails are composed of the minut- 
est possible particles, constituting the thinnest 
kind of a mist; and the surface of these tails 
being so enormous in proportion to their 
weight, the light gets in more work than the 
gravity. The tails are, as one gathers, blown 
into space by the sun’s light. 

A very small force acting on a body may 
produce a very large acceleration in that body, 
provided the mass of the body is sufficiently 
minute. And if the force continues to act, the 
velocity continues to be accelerated. 

This is the explanation up to date of the 
phenomena mentioned. How long will it be 
before a better theory is evolved? STUDENT 


Halley’s Comet and the Bayeux Tapestry 
ALLEY’S comet was looked for last 
winter by photographic plates at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, but 
without success, its position being in the Milky 
Way. Elaborate calculations have also been 
made to ascertain the circumstances of its 
next return and to check the dates of its past 
appearances given by Dr. Hind 50 years ago. 
The probable date of next appearance is April 
8, 1910, somewhat earlier than had been sup- 
posed, and too near the sun to make a good 
showing in northern latitudes. This comet 
appeared just before the Norman Conquest; 
and contemporary accounts and the Bayeux 
tapestry give a vivid impression of the sensa- 
tion it produced at that time. T. 
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Civilization by Alcohol 
N the columns of a monthly contemporary 
Professor Münsterberg suavely pleads the 
case for the moderate use of alcohol, the 
case against prohibition, "That he makes the 
best of it goes without saying. But how bad 
is the best! What omissions, what fallacies, 
it needs! 
His argument begins with an admission: 


The evils which are connected with the drinking 
habit are gigantic; thousands of lives and many 
more thousands of households are the victims every 
year; disease and poverty and crime grow up where 
alcohol drenches the soil. 


After this begins the case. 

Railways kill and maim thousands a year. 
Do we, he asks, on that account propose to 
prohibit them? 


How much crime and disaster and disease and ruin 
have come into the lives of American youth through 
women, and yet who doubts that women are the 
blessing of the whole national life?(!!) 


The case against alcohol might almost be 
allowed to rest on the advancement of such 
an argument for it! Alcohol, like woman, is 
"the blessing of the whole national life"; 
like railways, it is a vital necessity of civili- 
zation! If the implication is not that, what is 
it? The next point is that the prohibition laws 
will be evaded and broken. Let us avoid 
making laws that wil be broken. But why 
not then repeal the laws against theft and bur- 
glary? We cannot ensure universal respect 
for them. We know they will be broken. 

There is a growing feeling, says the Pro- 
fessor, against the eating of meat, and against 
the medicinal use of drugs of any kind. Are 
we, he asks, to prohibit these by law? And 
if not why prohibit alcohol? 

When it is proved, as it is for alcohol, that 
the moderate use of meat, and the skilled ad- 
ministration of medicines by physicians, short- 
en life; that a single dose of either dims all 
the senses and lowers intellectual acuteness; 
that they hinder work of every sort; that they 
are a constant temptation to their own increase 
and that when this is yielded to they wreck 
the whole human and finally even the animal 
nature; that they are the chief cause of crimes 
of violence, and that in districts where they 
are abolished the criminal courts have their 
work halved — when this is proved for them 
we will consider their prohibition. 

But the gist of the argument follows: “ Al- 
cohol has indeed an inhibitory influence on 
mind and body," but inhibition is а normal 
:function of physiological life. 


There is not the slightest act of attention which 
«does not involve such inhibition. If I read in my 
‘study, the mere attention to my book will inhibit 
‘the ticking of the clock in my room and the noise 
from the street, and no one will call it harmful. 


He means, will inhibit attention to the tick- 
ing and the noise. When the day’s work is 
done and the time for recreation is come, it 
is good, he argues, to inhibit the mind, by 
means of a little alcohol, from further occu- 
pation with business matters. 


But the turning of attention from noises in 
the street to the matter of a book is not an 
{nhibition; it is not a staying of consciousness 


but the mere assumption by consciousness of. 


a new direction of work; its activity is as 
keen as before. So is the recreation which 
takes the place of business worry. And the 
mind which, in order to recreate in the even- 
ing, has to inhibit its worries with alcohol, has 
also to pay, the next morning, the price of the 
drugged inhibition. There are of course phy- 
siological inhibitions constantly taking place 
in our own bodies, but they are part of the 
normal mechanism of the machine. But inhib- 
itions effected by alcohol are induced from 
without; they are comparable to the flinging 
of handfuls of sand among the wheels of a 
machine. Certainly it will go slower! And 
the same argument for alcohol would also 
apply to the similar use of morphine, cocain 
and haschish. 

The final argument is that alcohol produces 
emotionality. “ Better America inspired (! ) 
than America sober.” Stop alcohol and we 
stop emotion, and “ with the emotion dries up 
the will.” America became great through her 
will, therefore through her emotionality, (!) 
and as this rests on alcohol, or as alcohol is 
a necessity for the fulness of this, America 
became great through alcohol!! 

Let us Americans remember that the article 
is by a man of another nation and be chari- 
table about it. He even goes on to say: “ that 
in almost all parts of the globe even religious 
life began with intoxication cults.” Shades of 
the great Teachers of humanity! 


God Indra was in the wine for the Hindüs, and 
Dionysius for the Greeks. It is the optimistic exu- 
berance of life, the emotional inspiration which al- 
cohol brought into the dulness of human days, and 
the history of culture shows it on every page. 


On the contrary it was the introduction of 
the evil twins, alcohol and sexuality, into the 
sacred rites of antiquity that extinguished 
their purity and degraded the solemn rituals 
into vile orgies. And even if it were true that 
religion originated in alcohol, must it stand by 
alcohol? It is sometimes said that music or- 
iginated in the beating of tom-toms. Should 
we add the tom-tom to the instruments of 
modern orchestras? 

We thank the Professor for his article. It 
might almost be reprinted as a prohibition 
pamphlet. STUDENT 


Heaven by Hypnotism 
HANKS to the church therapy move- 
ments, hypnotism bids fair to become 
a religion. The peace which is offered 
is a facile and agreeable substitute for the 
Peace of God. Struggle against sin is an old- 
world method; now you lie at repose in an 
armchair, and without effort on anybody's part 
your sins peacefully glide away into nothing- 
ness. Says the recent manual of this vestry 
hypnotism: 
I place the patient in a comfortable reclining chair, 
instruct him how to relax his arms, his legs, his 


neck, his head and body, so that there shall be no 
nervous tension or muscular effort. Then standing 
behind him I gently stroke his forehead and temples, 
which has a soothing and distracting effect... . I 
then tell him that all nervousness is passing from 
him... that he is entering into peace.... I per- 
sonally attach a religious importance to this state 
of mind. When our minds are in a state of peace 
... I believe that the Spirit of God enters into us, 
and a power not our own takes possession of us. 


It does; the personality of the operator, his 
spirit, announcing itself as the Spirit of God! 
A dose of morphine will give exactly the same 
mental and physical restfulness; will the 
Peace of God ooze in by that door also? Ви 
in a few days the effects of the physical poison 
are gone; those of the psychic poison are not. 
The drench of a foreign personality is not so 
easily recovered from. But as, when the calm 
of the morphine is over, the original pain 
stands out more sharply than before; so, 
when in a few months or years the cloud of 
this psychic morphine clears away, the man 
will find himself facing his original difficulties, 
but with less ability to deal with them. 

But what am I to do? asks the man who 
thinks he cannot conquer for himself some 
weakness. Well, first, a wrong path is not 
better than no path. But there is a path. The 
Peace of the soul, or of God, is to be had in 
no long time by him who daily feels after it. 
When in the silence some touch of this bene- 
diction from within is felt, let the failing be 
quietly called up and looked at, looked at 
again and again from the new position above 
it. Look down on it in the consciousness of 
power to overcome it. Every time that is 
done, power has grown. And if against all 
stumbles and failures that process is repeated, 
if the help of the divine part, the soul, the wit- 
ness, is daily invoked, final success is certain. 


_ The man will have immeasurably strengthened, 


not paralysed, his will; he will have taken 
many steps towards ideal manhood; he will 
have become profounder and wiser in mind 
than he now deems possible; and he will 
perfectly realize for himself why hypnotism, 
whatever its immediate and outward results, 
would have reduced him to the rank of a pav- 
per, spiritually alms-seeking and powerless. 
It is doubtless useless to suggest to the oper- 


‘ators that for every case upon which they 


work, they are probably sowing or nourishing 


a poison plant in their own natures, as well 


as assuming a responsibility farther reaching 
than they can conceive. Those who have the 
Peace, who have found the Path, can show 
others the way. But the church method pre- 
sumes to stun them into half consciousness 
and then try to carry them — which shows 
how much of the Path the practitioners them- 
selves know! 

There is today a widespread and correct in- 
tuition that man's consciousness can push on 
to a new light in whose radiance perplexities 
will vanish. The error comes in deducing from 
that intuition that алу alteration of conscious- 
ness will do. But it is the sole will and aspir- 
ation of the man himself that the great step 
needs. Steps imply effort. STUDENT 
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Door Guardian, 
Anur&dhapura 
VERY flight of 

steps in the ancient 
city had these Door 

Guardians, which stood 

at the lower termination 

of each balustrade. They 
are all similar in pattern, 
with but slight varia- 
tions; carved in high 
relief and having smaller 
symbolical figures at the 
feet. The Dvarpal here 
shown stands guarding 

a flight of stone steps 

near the stupendous 

monument known as the 

Jetavanarama Dagoba, 

which was built by King 

Mahásena and his suc- 

cessor  Sirimeghawanna 

about the close of the 

Third century А.р. В. 


The Sphinx in America 

N the Mississippi 

between Alton and 

the mouth of the 
Illinois River, the Piasa . 
Creek empties into the 
Mississippi; and at its 
mouth, on a sandstone 
cliff, at a height of 80 
feet above the river, there 
were in 1673 and until 
the middle of last cent- 
ury two carved and 
painted representations of 
a monster known to the 
Indians as the Piasa, the 
man-devouring bird. 

Father Marquette said 

of them in 1673: 


“ As we were descend- 
ing the river we saw 
high rocks with hideous 
monsters painted on 
them, and upon which 
the bravest Indian dared 
not look. They are as 
large as a calf, with 
heads and horns like a 
goat; their-eyes are red, 
beard like a tiger’s, and 
face like a man’s. Their 
bodies are covered with 
scales; their tails are so 
long that they pass over 
their heads and between 
their forelegs, under 
their bodies, ending in a 
fish’s tail. They are 
painted red, green, and black. They are objects of 
Indian worship.” ` 


A writer in Records of the Past gives other 
accounts of them and the Indian legends about them, 
and then asks what is their significance. 


"Was this bird-serpent, with its half-human face, 
a combination of the thunder-bird and lightning- 
serpent, in which all the Algonkin tribes believed? 
. . . The Kwataka or Man-eagle of the Mokis, 
carved on the rocks near Walpi, Arizona, closely 
resembles the Piasa of Illinois, having the same 


Lomaland Photo. 
DOOR GUARDIAN OR DVARPAL, ANURADHAPURA, CEYLON 


position, wings elevated, body covered with scales 
or arrow-markings, head round, with feathers or 
horns on the top, legs with three talons, and in one 
claw it is grasping a serpent-like animal which it 


seems about to devour.. . . 


“The thunder-bird myth extends from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, and from Behring's Straits to the 
Isthmus of Panama. There is a great serpent- 
mound in Adams County, Ohio, many bird-mounds 
in Wisconsin, and many thunder-bird mounds on the 
coast around Puget Sound.  Mound-effigies, picto- 
graphs, petroglyphs, tattoos, and textile representa- 


tions of the thunder-bird 
and lightning-serpent are 
found among the Mic- 
macs of Nova Scotia, the 
Ojibwas of the Great 
Lakes, the Sioux, etc. 

*... In all human 
probability the image 
with the face of a man, 
the wings and claws of 
an eagle, and the tail of 
a serpent, carved on the 
rocks at Alton, was the 
great thunder-bird or 
storm-spirit of the Il- 
linois." 

А pen-and-ink sketch 
of this emblem, made in 
1825, which is figured, 
represents the monster as 
having four legs — not a 
characteristic of bird, 
serpent, or man, It has 
wings, a human face with 
horns, and the tail is 
many-jointed — like that 
of a scorpion. Under 
these circumstances it is 
not difficult for the stu- 
dent of symbology to re- 
cognize that world-wide 
(not Egyptian only) 
symbol compounded of 
four creatures and often 
“known in the Eastern 
world as a sphinx. 
These four components 
are the Man, the Bull, 
the Eagle (or Scorpion), 
and the Lion. They cor- 
respond to Aquarius, 
Taurus, Scorpio, and 
Leo, and to the "Four 
Mahárájas" of the four 
quarters in ancient Áryan 
philosophy. They are 
mentioned also in Eze- 
Riel, and the Red Men 
have much symbology 
connected with the four 
quarters. 


This fourfold symbol 
is so universal and its 
meaning is so profound 
and far-reaching that to 
study it means that one 
must study the whole 
question of ancient Sci- 
ence and its symbolical 
notation. In many old 
Persian and Assyrian 
carvings, the King is seen 
slaying such a monster; 
in one of the representations described above the 
monster was devouring a serpent-like animal. It 
represents, among its meanings, the great powers of 
interior nature which Man has to conquer and by 
which, when conquered, he can conquer all lesser 
powers. 

The fact that this symbol was known all over 
ancient America and survives to this day in con- 
nexion with a host of ill-understood legends, is 
proof of the former world-wide diffusion of the 
Wisdom-Religion of antiquity, with its marvelous 
and profound symbolic language. STUDENT 
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Normal Starvation 

PHYSIOLOGIST has suggested that 

ideal old age would correspond with a 

painless, and even agreeable, normal 
starvation. Coincidently with the lessening of 
the power to digest and assimilate food, is 
a lessened demand for it from the cells of the 
body, caused by and in turn causing lessened 
activities. The three factors would go so per- 
fectly together that there would be neither 
pain nor uneasiness. 

But, arguing from cases of actual starva- 
tion, and from such cases as that of Gladstone, 
in which an enfeebling body brings about no 
mental enfeeblement, he goes on to suggest 
that in normal life as it passed into old age 
and on to extinction — normal having, unfor- 
tunately, to mean rare — the brain would not 
share, or would share but little, in the lessen- 
ing of activity or in nutrition. Whilst diges- 
tion and absorption were being effected at all, 
that is, whilst any life persisted, the brain 
would have first service of the results and 
would remain well nourished while all else 
was enfeebling. It would therefore — though 
the physiologist naturally stops at this point — 
remain alive for some pericd after the rest 
of the body had actually ceased to live; and 
for that time its contents of memory would 
remain at the disposal of the departing con- 
scious soul. 

According to Theosophy, the departing soul 
has a good deal to do with those contents dur- 
ing that brief period between the departure of 
life from the body and its departure from the 
brain. A great Teacher of Theosophy is thus 
quoted by Н. Р. Blavatsky: 

At the last moment, the whole life is reflected in 
our memory and emerges from all the forgotten 
nooks and corners, picture after picture, one event 
after the other. The dying brain dislodges memory 
with a strong, supreme impulse; and memory re- 
stores faithfully every impression that has been en- 
trusted to it during the period of the brain’s activity. 

. No man dies insane or unconscious, as some 
physiologists assert. Even a madman or one in a 
fit of delirium tremens will have his instant of per- 
fect lucidity at the moment of death though unable 
to say so to those present. The man may often 
appear dead. Yet from the last pulsation, and be- 

. tween the last throbbing of his heart and the moment 
when the last spark of animal heat leaves the body, 
the brain thinks and the EGO lives, in these last 
few brief seconds, his whole life over again. Speak 
in whispers, ye who assist at a death-bed and find 
yourselves in the solemn presence of Death. Especi- 
ally have ye to keep quiet just after Death has laid 
her clammy hand upon the body. Speak in whispers, 
I say, lest you disturb the quiet ripple of thought 
and hinder the busy work of the Past casting its 
reflection upon the veil of the Future. 


According to this fragment of Theosophy, 
then, the brain remains alive during a period 
extending between the last beat of the heart 
and the final cessation of animal heat. And 
physiology vaguely points to this great fact in 
suggesting that in ideal old age bodily death 
would leave the brain still prepared to func- 
tion, still in full nutrition. Physical nature 
provides for a necessity of the soul, the neces- 
sity of surveying the just closed life. STUDENT 


Pragmatic Geometry 

RAGMATISM in philosophy was pre- 

ceded a good while by pragmatism in 

geometry. The symptoms are the same 
in both cases. The man whose eyesight will 
not permit him to see outlines sharply, pro- 
claims that things have no sharp outlines. 
The pragmatist has the same defect in the 
eyes of his philosophic consciousness. 

Pragmatic geometry is known as the neo- 
geometry. Parallel lines may meet or may not 
meet; we cannot say; possibly they may do 
both or neither. 1f we assume that they do 
meet, or that the three angles of a triangle 
are less than, or greater than, two right angles, 
and the consequences when reasoned out look 
pretty and interesting, then our assumption 
was correct. But tomorrow the other assump- 
tion may seem to yield still more interesting 
conclusions and will then be correct. 

This geometry, and pragmatism, are symp- 
toms of the mind of the age. А profound 
mind might confess its inability to grasp the 
final truth, but it needed a Twentieth century 
mind to throw its inability outward and assert 
that there is no absolute truth and fact of 
things. 

We conceive as best we can of two lines 
which do not meet. Not meeting is therefore 
the definition of our word parallel. We then 
let go the conception and it alters into a con- 
ception of two lines which do meet. Not 
noticing the alteration we say: Behold! these 
lines which do not meet also do meet! It is 
clear.to the man of common sense that the 
mind which tries to work thus may be ex- 
tremely ingenious but lacks virile grip on its 
own creations. The “new geometry” is in 
fact a symptom of mental indefiniteness, in- 
ability to grasp and hold steady. 

A contributor to a philosophical contempor- 
ary, tilting at the new geometries, includes the 
fourth-dimension speculations in the area of 
his target. Space may be measurable in three 
ways only; but the people who think it may 
be measurable in four are at least clear and 
honest thinkers, not trying to juggle with in- 
compatible conceptions or unable to see that 
incompatibles are incompatibles. They are 
really reaching out in the attempt to find truth, 
in the belief that truth, that absolute facts, 
do exist. 

Without following them in their attempts to 
conceive — that is, find — another dimension 
in space we can very rationally try to con- 
ceive of other spaces. What we call space is 
space with respect to objects visible, tangible, 
or movable. But silence would be space with 
respect to hearing, a sound-emptiness. Still 
another space would be mind that had succeed- 
ed in discharging itself of all the stirrings and 
blendings we call thought and was holding 
itself ready for the reception of, or birth in 
itself of, an altogether higher order of cogni- 
tion and activity. After the ceasing of very 
lofty music, for example, there is not only a 
space with respect to sound, but a very tense 
space with respect to thought. a space identical 
with a plenum. The ancients held.that between 


two of the acts of the great drama of the 
universe, the stage was cleared; the mind of 
the universe became space and in that space 
dwelt deity. When the new act began, that 
space filled with thought and with light, witl: 
living beings and their life. АП the spaces are 
aspects or degrees of that primal space. 
STUDENT 


Disease by Anarchy 

A VOLUME containing seventeen papers, 
representing work done under the Col- 
lis Р. Huntington Cancer Research 

Fund, has just been published and may be 

reckoned to be the last word of medical 

opinion, 

There is no bacillus or other parasite known 
as standing in a directly causal relation to can- 
cer. Any seat of constant irritation, or any 
long standing local disease, may become can- 
cerous. But the associated bacilli are then 
merely part of the irritation and may disappear 
when the cancer supervenes. 

On the whole the report inclines to the 
theory of "cell autonomy." Either normal 
cells break loose from the general body econo- 
my and start vigorous multiplication on their 
own account; or some primitive germinal cells, 
still remaining here and there among the mas- 
ses of higher cells that have evolved from 
them, suddenly break out into useless develop- 
mental activity. 

The nervous system cannot keep order 
Cancer is local anarchy. A 

The practical upshot of the report is a re- 
commendation of the early use of the knife. 
Nearly all surgeons are agreed about that, 
even those that have successes from other 
methods. Nothing hinders a combination, and 
in some cancers the substitute is the only possi- 
bility. Occasional disappearances of cancer 
are reported from the use of hydrastis, of ar- 
senic, of x-rays and ultra-violet light, of con- 
tinuous cold, of the negative constant current, 
etc, etc. A great number of these disappear- 
ances are reported by Dr. Coley, who uses the 
toxins of two bacilli. An English physician 
has some successes resulting merely from 
measures calculated to perfect the general 
health. If cancer is the expression of weak- 
ened control on the part of the nervous sys- 
tem, the path to cure is likely to be but the 
path to general health — often difficult enough 
to find, however. M. D. 


City Victims 
AT official report by Dr. John Hill shows 
that Karma is already at work in the 
nearly sunless sky-scraper districts of 
cities. In New York, the field of his investi- 
gations, most Broadway offices require arti- 
ficial light except for about five hours a day; 
along Exchange Place there is direct sunlight 
for about two hours only, in the forenoon. 
Eyesight is therefore being damaged, and the 
oculists testify to steady addition to their prac- 
tices from the workers in these artificially lit 
districts. But the cations must be answerable 
for much more serious degeneration than that 
of the eyes. some of it transmissible. M. D. 


Neture 


Sargasso 

HE origin of the Sar- 
gasso weed (Sargas- 
sum bacciferum) is 
still one of the quaestiones 
perpetuae of science. The 
old stories of ships being 
impeded in their passage 
by the immense fields of 
this floating seaweed may 
©г may not be true — the 
writer has sailed through 
thousands of miles of it in 
all parts of the Atlantic 
‘but cannot recall any mass- 
es sufficient even to clog a 
steamer's screw — but this 
“curious floating growth 
found in places as far apart 
as the Cape Verdes and 
Bermuda, Brazil and Aus- 
tralia, and even in Europe, 
has always presented the 
scientific puzzle, “ Where 

did it originate?” 

Statements having been 
made that it has been found 
growing attached, M. Sau- 
vageau, in the Comptes 
Rendus of the Paris Bio- 
logical Society, declares 
that they are without foun- 
dation, and as stated by a 
European chronicle of con- 
temporary science, in view 
of the absence of known propagating grounds, 
“ Piccone throws out the bold suggestion that 
it indicates a former tract of land now sub- 
merged. In the Sargasso Sea he detects traces 
of the lost Atlantis." 

Whether or not this may be a reasonable 
theory, it is certainly time that, as recorded 
from week to week in the CENTURY Ратн, the 
“bold suggestions " of today's scientific world 
should more often be recognized as having a 
strong family resemblance to the general sug- 
gestions given out twenty and thirty years ago 
Ьу Н. P. Blavatsky in The Secret Doctrine 
and in the earlier [515 Unveiled, in the face of 
the ridicule and orthodox persecution of the 
six continents. It is possible that in many cases 
the daring thinkers who cautiously advance 
new theories today may not consciously be 
aware that they have been anticipated to any 
extent, just as some prominent divines may 
or may not realize that their theological ideas 
of the most advanced kind are disguised or 
undisguised Theosophy (minus the name and 
the acknowledgment), and that their own re- 
presentative bodies are the very ones who 
were most venomous against the Teacher who 
brought the message of Theosopliy to the 
West. That the pages of the CENTURY PaTH 
are very productive soil in which to dig for 
advanced “ theological" ideas, many represen- 
tatives of the churches know. Is it equally 
well known that for bold scientific suggestions 
the writings ef the once unorthodox H. P. 
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Blavatsky are equally productive, as indeed 


are the pages of this Review on due occasion? 
The bold suggestion is offered — let science 
and its representatives look again at these 
works, openly and freely. Perhaps it will be 
repaid for the trouble, in spite of the draw- 
back that these writings are not from the point 
of view of the personal, commercially profit- 
able, materialistic, or any kind of “ doxy” 
whatever. Р. М. 
Conservation of Nature in Italy 
N connexion with the subject of the con- 
servation of natural resources, it is ex- 
tremely interesting to learn that a some- 
what similar movement is on foot in Italy, in 
which the King is taking an active part. An 
International Institute of Agriculture was 
founded in Rome in 1905 at a Conference re- 
presenting forty nations, and the time has 
come when practical activities are to be com- 
menced, as the Italian government has erected 
a palace for its headquarters in the beautiful 
Borghese Gardens, Rome. The idea was first 
suggested to the Italian authorities by an 
American, and King Victor Emanuel, who is 
a very broad-minded ruler, took it up at once, 
with the splendid result that twenty-five dif- 
ferent governments specially interested in agri- 
culture in all branches have united to send 
representatives who will constitute a veritable 
parliament of nations in a small way, with a 
permanent Cabinet and Ministers in the shape 
of Committees and officers. Regular financial 


support will be given by all the countries re- 
presented; the United States' share for last 
year amounted to $13,400. 

The object of the Institute is to obtain “sta- 
tistical, technical and economic information of 
interest to agriculturists," and to collect data, 
classify, investigate, and disseminate such in- 
formation. Taken in connexion with the great 
effort of President Roosevelt at home, this 
magnificent uniting of forces for /nternational 
aid and benefit in peaceful and productive oc- 
cupations is no small thing, and no small proof 
that the spirit of brotherhood is working in 
the world in most unexpected ways, notwith- 
standing the dark shadows of the age. К. 


Lemurian Fauna for the Zoo 
N emissary of the Zoological Society 
has returned to London from Australia 
with specimens of Australian fauna for 
the Zoological Gardens. There are nearly 
700: 100 mammals, and the rest birds and 
reptiles. Among the former are rare kanga- 
roos, specimens of the dasyures or marsupial 
wild cats, Tasmanian devils, phalangers (fly- 
ing foxes, etc.) and porcupine anteaters. Мо 
specimen of the platypus or water-mole, which 
is said to lay eggs, could be obtained. Among 
the birds were the wingless kiwi, a giant king- 
fisher. brush turkeys, bustards, emus, casso- 
wary and the black swan. "Thus will the pass- 
ing fauna of ancient Lemuria be preserved at 
least. à while longer from extinction. T. 


Students 


Theosophy and Some of Life's Problems 

HEN a thoughtful person reaches that 

point in development at which the prob- 

lems arising from the real needs of 
humanity and the terrible perplexities of the 
larger life outside the immediate personal sur- 
roundings, force themselves upon the mind for 
solution, the heart aches at the immensity of 
the prospect and the difficulties in the way of 
amelioration. 

Humanitarians have tried to lift the burden 
of suffering in many ways; intellectual reas- 
oners have attempted to develop the higher 
faculties by promoting facilities for advanced 
intellectual education; followers of the vari- 
ous creeds have tried by exhortation and prayer 
and the threat of future punishment or the 
promise of future reward to raise the standard 
of living; and many geniune lovers of human- 
ity have thought that the alleviation of phys- 
ical conditions, such as disease, excessive toil, 
or horrible surroundings was the most effect- 
ive.remedy. Though great efforts have been 
made, and rivers of gold poured out in charity 
(and the Theosophical student is not behind 
in honoring the brave and unselfish heroes 
who have spent their lives and even suffered 
many martyrdoms in following the highest 
ideal they could find), yet the citadel of dark- 
ness is not taken, the strong giant of selfish- 
ness is still firmly entrenched. Is not this 
because the remedies have been mainly direct- 
ed towards the visible effects, and have been 
tried without real knowledge of the principal 
conditions of the problem, that is to say, with- 
out knowing man's real nature, object of life, 
or destiny? 

Mankind is like a plant growing in a cave, 
which has not been able to fulfil the law of 
its being, for it is stunted, deformed and dis- 
eased for want of light. The vital question is 
how to bring it into the sunshine which will 
kill the germs of disease and provide it with 
the conditions it needs in order to grow into 
a stately tree fragrant with blossom and bear- 
ing wholesome fruits. There is little use in 
pruning or cultivating it so long as it is left 
in the twilight. 

We have now to consider what are those 
problems upon which light must be thrown, 
and which are as pressing in the twentieth 
century A.D., as-they: may heve. been: іп the 
twentieth century в. с. — perhaps more so! 

Firstly there is the old, old question: “If 
a man die shall he live again?" Science has 
no answer, in fact it avoids the subject as if 
it disliked it. Theology says: “ Have faith 
and believe in the authority of the church”; 
but there is no proof that the ecclesiastics have 
certain knowledge themselves. Why is it that 
the two camps into which modern thought is 
divided are groping in ignorance upon this 
vital point? and why.is it.that Theosophy dares 
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to come forward and say that it alone can give 
a satisfactory answer in the affirmative? Sure- 
ly it is because Theosophy is older than either ; 
because Theosophy has never lost the ancient 
teachings about the true nature of man; be- 
cause Theosophy can bring forward intelli- 
gent and rational explanations of the difficult- 
ies which meet the scientist in his explora- 
tions into mental and emotional conditions, 
as well as of the mysterious allusions and hints 
contained in the Bible and other World-Scrip- 
tures. 

The problem, in other words, is whether 
man is an immortal Ego or Spirit, a spark of 
the Divine Life, eternal in the past and future, 
and moving on to a wondrous goal, taking up 
and wearing down body after body in its pil- 
grimage towards a fuller enlightenment, or 
whether humanity is no more than a higher 
group of perishable animal forms which have 
managed to outstrip the rest by superior cun- 
ning. 

Theosophy speaks with the perfect confi- 
dence of knowledge on this subject. It brings 
forward a logical system of thought, the 
result of ages of experience, and backed by 
strong evidence; it says man's animal nature 
is not the whole, nor even the principal part 
of him, but that he is a soul for whom, in 
the words of Madame Blavatsky, "the hour 
shall never strike." The brain-mind and the 
lower material nature are the instruments 
through which the real self gains experience 
in this world—the final victory over the 
passions and reactionary tendencies bringing 
the union of the mind and the Higher Self, 
that is to say, immortality. Jesus had attained 
this, for he said he and his Father were One. 

The extreme importance of the problem 
whether we are spiritual beings wha have, for 
the time we are incarnated on earth, forgotten 
our origin and heavenly home “ not made with 
hands,” or whether we are mere temporary 
shadows, must be plain to all, for it brings up 
the practical question of Divine Justice and 
Law. 

Law versus Chance is the next problem that 
confronts us, and without the key brought by 
Theosophy it is unanswerable. Why should 
one person be born under circumstances which 
provide every advantage, health, affection, and 
wise training, while another has to suffer from 
every possible disadvantage from the so-called 
accident of birth? Why should one be born 
into a family whose record is so discreditable 
that a hopeless hereditary taint is inevitable, 
while another takes up an incarnation pre- 
pared for by generations of pure living and 
high thinking? | 

Without the Theosophical key the problem 
is insoluble; but once the logical necessity 
of the pre-existence of the soul and its suc- 
cessive Reincarnations in order to gain experi- 
ence- and. to. wipe off. debts. where they were 
incurred, is seen, law and order take the place 
of chaos and hopeless confusion. 

Without the glorious picture of Divine Jus- 
tice and Mercy that the doctrine of Reincarn- 
ation shows us, life would be a bewilderment 
indeed, and the idea of the Divine government 
of the world a mockery. It is the reign of 
Law against the reign of Chance, and Theoso- 
phy is on the side of Law. Physical science 
attaches the greatest importance to the theory 
that every action in the material world must 


work out its effects until its force is spent, 
and Theosophy carries this into the moral and 
intellectual worlds. The Bible says that not 
a sparrow falls to the ground unnoticed by 
the Divine Providence, and if this is so, how 
much more far-reaching must be the thoughts 
and acts that build up character. Surely St. 
Paul was right in saying: “ Whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap." 

We hear a good deal about the benefits of 
Freedom nowadays, but are we free as indi- 
viduals in any real sense, so long as the animal 
side reigns almost unchecked? Are we íree 
until our personal will has exerted itself to 
range ourselves on the side of the Higher Law, 
so to fulfil our highest possibilities? The only 
way to the real freedom is by obedience to the 
control of the Higher Self within, whose voice 
is first heard in the conscience. Theosophy 
has given a clear answer to all such problems, 
by once more, and without sensationalism or 
faddism, showing forth the way to understand 
the wise old saying “ Out of the heart are the 
issues of life." Theosophy denies that at- 
tempts at inward reform can be successful 
all in a minute. Sudden conversions are apt 
to be delusive and to produce unforeseen con- 
sequences. The real change of heart and the 
permanent building up of the new life of free- 
dom under the law is slowly formed. How 
aptly the soul has been compared to a butterfly, 
for, when the caterpillar shuts itself up in the 
apparently motionless cocoon, the transmuta- 
tion of the ugly grub into the brilliant butterfly 
is a slow and silent performance, but one re- 
quiring tremendous internal effort. When the 
great work is really complete the result is 
apparent to all, and the freed creature flies 
out rejoicing in the sunshine. 

ТҺеозорһу does not offer a sensational con- 
version as the means of progress, a hysterical 
and instantaneous transformation scene in the 
drama of life illuminated by spiritual fire- 
works and attended by admiring crowds, and 
so it is no wonder that the more superficial 
minds turn from it saying “ Conduct! Obedi- 
ence to the voice of conscience! Brotherhood! 
Is that the royal road? We have heard that 
before." But the serious and earnest will 
recognize the wisdom of working according to 
Nature's methods, for she does not build dur- 
ing the fury of the hurricane, but in the peace 
that follows. 

Theosophy repeats the teaching of Jesus 
that the kingdom of heaven is within, and that 
the only way, therefore, to be saved is to get 
free from the lower selfish desires which shut 
us off from true sympathy and understanding 
of the needs of our fellows, and to unite with 
the Higher Self within which stands ever 
ready to respond to the slightest effort, for 
it is the Angel or Messenger of the Divine. 

STUDENT 


ThE Secret Doctrine is the accumulated Wis- 
dom of the Ages, and its cosmogony alone is 
the most stupendous and elaborate system: ... 
It is useless to say that the system in question 
is no fancy of one or several isolated individ- 
uals. That it is the uninterrupted record cov- 
ering thousands of generations of Seers whose 
respective experiences were made to test and 
to verify the traditions passed orally by one 
early race to another, of the teachings of high- 
er and exalted beings, who watched over the 
childhood of Humanity.—H. P. Blavatsky 
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NIGHT 
Archibald Lampman 
OME with thine unveiled worlds, О truth of night, 
Come with thy calm. Adown the shallow day 
Whose splendours hid the vaster world away, 
I wandered on this little plot of light, 
A dreamer among dreamers. Veiled or bright, 
Whether the gold shower roofed me or the gray, 
I strove and fretted at life’s feverish play, 
And dreamed until the dream seemed infinite. 


But now the gateway of the All unbars; 
The passions and the cares that beat so shrill, 
The giants of this petty world, disband ; 
On the great threshold of the night I stand, 
Once more a soul self-cognizant and still, 
Among the wheeling multitude of stars. — Selected 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. Н. Fussell 
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Question If the doctrine of Karma is true, 

how are we rightly to condemn 
wrongdoing and oppression? Seeing, for instance, 
that the empires of Mexico and Peru were destroyed, 
have we to acknowledge that it was nothing but 
right that they were so destroyed, it being their 


Karma; and to look upon their destroyers as not. 


to be blamed, as they were simply Karmic agents? 


Answer Here we have the whole sub- 

ject of a gloss that is some- 
times put on the teaching of Karma, which 
stultifies the doctrine entirely. We take nar- 
Tow views too often, having had no time to 
recover from early training. Think what it 
is that Theosophy shows a man to be; and 
take Reincarnation with its sister-teaching. 
Consider the offences of your life, this present 
one; small offences though they all of theni 
may have been, in the aggregate they amount 
surely to something not insignificant. Innum- 
erable lives are in your past, some of them 
better, and some doubtless worse. Suppose 
all the evil done in all of them came upon you 
at once: you would be crushed, the soul would 
be driven out of you; nothing would remain 
but a vacant lunatic. This is not Karma's way, 
since it is not the design of the universe to 
destroy humanity, but rather to lead it for- 
ward by the retribution in its sins. We 
(scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!) — it is 
we only who feel “righteous” indignation 
when another does wrong, and the urge to set 
the matter right by seeing to it that the sinner 
shall suffer. It is true, if we only knew it, 
that Karma would attend to all that; would 
see to it in the best possible manner, and with 
absolute economy. No doubt when we so sin 
by interfering, we are the agents of Karma; 
but Karma loathes and is always avenged on 
its own wilful agents. 

When Pizarro and his gang went to Peru no 
doubt the Inca race had accumulated enough 
wrongdoing to bring down all the suffer- 
ing that was to come to them; but if that 
suffering had been spread out between then 
and now the race would not have fallen. 
Peru, we may surmise, had stored up as much 
for the race, of wisdom, experience, art, depth 
of outlook and so on as we are beginning to 
recognize that China has, or Japan. Heaven 
knows what might have been there! Some- 
thing we should have learned as to social life 
and conditions, perhaps; something as to en- 
gineering; something as to good government. 
One is inclined to think that this something 
must have been very much, since it is not 


to the mediocre that tragedy comes, but only 
to men of some spiritual standing; if good, 
they are a target for the forces that destroy 
our human upbuilding; if bad, nature arises 
in her time, and will have no more of them. 
All ancient history might long since have been 
made clear to us, and the origin of those races 
that emerge in splendor out of the forgotten. 
We have Asian tradition, and African and 
European tradition — who shall say that if we 
had American tradition and records in the 
same degree, a plan would not be evident, and 
a unity beneath all divergences? We should 
surely have known something of lands below 
the Atlantic, and of titanic emigrations at the 
dawn of time. The old lie of the little age of 
man, his supposed paltry six millenniums, 
might well have been hustled off the face of 
the earth long before this; and the weight of 
a thousand and one dogmas would have been 
rudely shaken, in all probability. All this 
supposing Mexico and Peru had lived on and 
grown naturally until now, not unaffected by 
Europe and not ruined by her. To have had 
such old and organized nations at her door, 
might even have saved young America from 
centuries of wandering after experience, from 
a thousand errors and given her the benefit 
of an outlook on life sanified and made mellow 
with age, one based on the verities, and endur- 
ing. It might have been all within the possi- 
bilities and intentions of Karma that these 
things should have been. The past is so vast 
behind us, that tomorrow and all this life may 
be filled full out of it with either blessings or 
curses; our own needs as a rule deciding 
which we shall have. 

But there may come by us (Karma too — 
his Karma and ours) the man who has given 
himself the mission to be the punisher of 
others and instrument of the Law. It is he 
who sets his fellows in their place, choosing 
in his wisdom what and how they shall suffer. 
We are all mightier than the law in this sense: 
that the law cannot compel us to.any action, 
or to any refraining. Our wills are free, and 
we may be as defiant as we please; Karma is 
for convincing us of the wisdom of doing 
right, not for forcing it. Only if we persist 
in our opposition, after a certain point it will 
destroy. So the distributor of sorrows is free 
to elect that we shall have discomfort from 
him, that we shall be improved; and we do 
get it, and deserve it; although the best design 
of the law was, maybe, that it should come to 
us dribbling through many years, or not at 
that time, or not in that way. So in a way 
there is much unjust suffering in the world, 
for which, as H. P. Blavatsky says, recom- 
pense is also provided in the scheme of things. 

And of course it is not only the fool-pharisee 
we have spoken of that administers uncalled- 
for Karma, but all those who put themselves 
on the side of darkness by cultivating hatred 
or envy or inordinate greed. What shall we 
say when a virile nation is destroyed, one by 
no means sunk beyond hope into vice and 
devilry? It is true that with the Aztecs there 
was much that was villainous; but are we to 
suppose that there was no possibility of their 
being able to recall themselves to that better 
state from which they had fallen not so very 
long before the conquest? And we know 
nothing but good of the Peruvians. 

Then too, if we consider how Islam came to 


fall from being the bearer of light and culture 


and learning, to its present position, we are 
forced to the conclusion that there is some 
power or influence deliberately interested in 
hindering the general progress, and. cutting off, 
wherever possible, апу. growth that seems to 
bear in itself the promise of good things for 
humanity. The force of an awakening war- 
rior spirit in Europe, which might have gone 
to sweeping away all kinds of wrongs in Eu- 
rope, was seized upon and directed against the 
nearest civilization in Asia, a civilization rich 
with chivalry, rich in the spirit of discovery, 
and marked by the broadest religious tolera- 
tion; and in crusade after crusade was used 
to shake and batter the Saracenic Empire until 
exhaustion fell on it; from which exhaustion 
western Asia and Mohammedanism have nev- 
er recovered. To cover it up with “ Karma” 
and exonerate the force that brought about 
these downfalls would be to miss the most 
important lessons of history. We cannot rest 
content with the attitude that “ God's in his 
heaven, all’s well with the world." АП is not 
well, and will not be until we human beings 
have learned to be so perfect in duty that there 
will be no loopholes left through which the 
enemies of the race can enter. M. 


THEOSOPHIST. One general test may, 
however, be given: Will the proposed action 
tend to promote that true brotherhood whicli 
it is the aim of Theosophy to bring about? 
No real Theosophist will have much dith- 
culty in applying such a test; once he is 
satisfied of this, his duty will lie in the direc- 
tion of forming public opinion. Апа this 
can be attained only by inculcating those 
higher and nobler conceptions of public and 
private duties which lie at the root of all 
spiritual and material improvement. In every 
conceivable case he himself must be a center 
of spiritua] action, and from him and his 
own daily individual life must radiate those 
higher spiritual forces which alone can re- 
generate his fellow-men. 

INQUIRER. But why should he do this? Аге not 
he and all, as you teach, conditioned by their 
Karma, and must not Karma necessarily work 
itself out on certain lines? 

Tuero. It is this very law of Karma which 
gives strength to all that I have said. The 
individual cannot separate himself from the 
race, nor the race from the individual. The 
law of Karma applies equally to all, though 
all are not equally developed. In helping on 
the development of others the Theosophist 
believes that he is not only helping them to 
fulfil their Karma, but that he is also, in 
the strictest sense, fulfilling his own. It is 
the development of humanity, of which both 
he and they are integral parts, that he has 
always in view, and he knows that any 
failure on his part to respond to the highest 
within him retards not only himself, but all, 
in their progressive march. By his actions 
he can make it either more difficult or more 
easy for humanity to attain the next higher 
plane of being. 

Ing. How does this bear on the fourth of the 
principles you mentioned, viz, Reincarnation? 

Turo. The connexion is most intimate. If 
our present lives depend upon the develop- 
ment of certain principles which are a 
growth from the germs left by a previous 
existence, the law holds good as regards the 
future.—H. P. Blavatsky 
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Death a Rebirth 

OST readers can recollect 
accounts of people who 

have been saved at the 

last moment from drowning; 
who have fallen over a precipice 
and been resuscitated; or who 
have otherwise been brought 
back to life when in articulo 
mortis; and who have described 
their experiences as having been, 
after the first struggles were over, ineffably 
pleasurable. Another such account is that of 
a clergyman who was once hanged as a Con- 
federate spy, but cut down (under the im- 
pression that he was the wrong man) after 
four minutes. The hanging seems to have 
been done in such a way as to kill by slow 
strangulation, not by dislocation of the spine. 
His first sensation was that of an oppressive 
fulness, as though a steam boiler were about 
to burst within him. This was accompanied 
by a painful tingling in еуегу part of the body. 
Then there was a feeling of an explosion, 
followed by a sense of intense relief and great 
happiness, while a white transparent light 
broke on his eyes. А taste of sweetness, un- 
like anything ever known, came into his mouth, 
and he felt himself moving on with a con- 
sciousness of leaving everything behind. Then 
he heard the sweetest of music as of a thous- 
and harps accompanied by myriads of voices. 

The sensation of return to life was as pain- 
ful as the first few moments of leaving it; 
an experience which also is common to stories 
of this kind. 

Such testimonies as this — and they are suf- 
ficiently numerous to serve as evidence — 
ought to help to take away the absurd terror 
of death. There is no fear that they will en- 
courage suicide, for the evidence they afford 
of continued existence after death is enough 
to deter anyone from entering into that state 
rashly and in violation of a natural law. But 
they can alleviate our horror of death when 
it comes naturally or unavoidably. With this 
may be taken the accounts which doctors give 
of death-beds. 


They that have seen thy look in death 
No more may fear to die. 


It is interesting to note how the inner 
astral body dissociated itself from the outer, 
painfully stretching its myriad links and soar- 
ing away from the limitations of that associa- 
tion; and how the dissociation from the flesh 
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meant happiness. Do we not experience the 
same in some degree in sleep? 

Death should be looked upon as a natural 
process, not as a bugbear. Death is really a 
chimera invented by the gloomy imagination 
of man. That for which he has substituted 
death is really only change, transformation, 
rebirth. Was not this man in the story rather 
reborn than killed? Death, in the sense of 
transformation, takes place every moment in 
all nature including our own bodies; for old 
forms are continually yielding up their life 
to new ones. In sleep at night there is a great 
change of the same kind. After seventy years 
or so comes a still greater renewal, but still 
it is but a rest, a rejuvenation, a rebirth. It 
is only man whe has invented the idea of 
death as final destruction. 

As sings a wise man of old, in a part of his 
sayings which for some reason or other, has 
not been given a place in the Christian scrip- 
tures which contain other parts of them: 


Seek not death in the error of your life; and 
pull not upon yourselves destruction with the works 
of your hands. 

For God made not death: neither hath he pleasure 
in the destruction of the living. 

For he created all things that they might have 
their being: and the generations of the world were 
healthful. 

And there is no poison of destruction in them, 
nor the kingdom of death upon the earth. 

But ungodly men with their works and words 
called it to them: 

For when they thought to have it their friend, 
they consumed to nought, and made covenant with 
it, because they are worthy to take part with it. 

The Wisdom of Solomon, Apocrypha 


As so fully explained by Н. P. Blavatsky in 
The Key to Theosophy, Theosophy teaches 
that there is no state worse than may be 
experienced on this earth; and death is a 
liberation and refreshment for the weary Soul, 
enabling it to take up new duties on its return. 
It is man's morbid fancy that has painted con- 


ditions of after-life worse than 
those on earth, (and so indeed 
they are for suicides, who, in 
cowardice or selfish fear, ex- 
change their state for a worse 
as though souls were not in need 
of rest and consolation rather 
than more suffering. But Nature 
is not so ruthless as we are fond 
of painting her. Nor does the 
weary soul, after its life of les- 
sons learned and unlearned, victories yet to 
be won, strive to communicate with eminent. 
scientists for the purpose of proving its iden- 
tity by a display of familiarity with the trivial 
incidents of life. When the body dies, the 
dissociation of the different principles that con- 
stituted the man on earth results not only in 
a casting off of animal exuviae, but in a shed- 
ding of many astral and psychic remains, 
which, being no longer held together in a 
human unity, become — for a time — separ- 
ate semi-conscious shells, These unconscious 
or semi-conscious elements are. automatic, in 
their action and can be attracted to circles 
of sitters, where they will repeat thémselves 
mechanically. The professors are but turning 
over astral scrap-heaps in search of the aban- 
doned buttons and torn-up papers of the 
deceased. 

So much for one aspect of the question of 
death. Another aspect is the question of 
bereavement. Bereavement will always be a 
hard thing to bear so long as people are so 
chained to terrestrial consciousness and have 
so little sense of any other kind of existence. 
They were so conscious of their friend’s phys- 
tcal existence, and so little aware either of his 
or their own spiritual existence, that death 
seems to them to destroy all. But what need 
is there to add to the sorrows of bereavement 
by preaching a doctrine that declares that one's 
loved mother is burning in hell, or that one's 
child is being tortured because it was not bap- 
tized? The consolation that Theosophy can 
give is unlimited, increasing indefinitely as our 
knowledge increases. One who has loved un- 
selfishly must surely be glad to feel that the 
Soul is at rest, and that spiritually there is no 
separation. Bereavement, though a painful 
experience, may be turned into a blessing if it 
raises the bereaved to broader, nobler, concep- 
tions of life. STUDENT 


Man walks on, and Karma follows him 
along with his shadow.—Gems from the East 
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A Delayed Message 
N the recently published Life and Letters of 
Herbert Spencer we have the last touches 
to the picture of him which since his death 
has been gradually getting completed in the 
public mind. 

The picture is eminently suggestive of some- 
thing which has, however, suggested itself to 
no one. 
with his death closed a cycle of his thought 
which did not open with his birth. It is a 
picture which requires another or others to 
complete it, that other or others being of the 
same thinker in one or more preceding lives. 

He was born with an undelivered message 
to give, a message not from the gods so much 
as from himself. And he could not die until 
he had given it. Says his secretary: 

Mr. Spencer was seventy-six years of age when 

he dictated to me the last words of “Industrial In- 
stitutions," with the completion of which the “ Syn- 
thetic Philosophy" was finished: to be precise,.it 
was on August 13, 1896. Rising slowly from his 
seat in the study at 64 Avenue Road, his face beam- 
ing with joy, he extended his hand across the table, 
and we shook hands on the auspicious event. “I 
have finished the task I have lived for," was all 
he said, and then resumed his seat. 
. He was conscious of his message from the 
time he published his first book, Social Statics. 
Not so very long after that came the prospec- 
tus, a foresketch of the whole body of thought 
which he spent the next forty years in elabor- 
ating. His message stood complete in his 
mind; now he had to deliver it, and to that 
delivery he regarded himself as pledged or 
consecrated. 

How does the phenomenon look in the light 
of the theory of Reincarnation? Let us as- 
sume for the moment its truth. Looking back 
to some other century, we can imagine a clois- 
tered thinker spending his life upon the mean- 
ing of the maze of nature. For long years he 
sees no clue, no unity of trend. But the 
search for ome has absorbed his whole con- 
sciousness. Not until his very death, per- 
haps, and then perhaps suddenly, did it seem 
to him that the formula from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous and thence back to the 
homogeneous was capable of application to the 
whole field of nature. 

Now comes the present birth. Deep in his 
consciousness is the fruit of all that thinking, 
pressing slowly outward into forms of the 
new brain. He feels its presence as the urge 
to amass knowledge of every kind, to know 
all sciences. His knowledge begins at once to 
fall into place. The hereditary religious creed 
drops away little by little. He makes tenta- 
tive excursions into print. Апа at last he 
begins to come by his own. The path cut by 
the hard thought of another life now needs 
but re-opening; the re-treading is matter of 
far less time and effort than the first slow 
clearance. And so in the very early years of 
middle life he is ready to speak; he is at the 
point which before took perhaps until death 
to reach. He can now fulfil his purpose. 

Surely such a hypothesis throws a better 
light on so great a mental phenomenon than — 
we were going to say than any other. But is 
there any other? "The mystic word heredity 
is here about as useful as Mesopotamia. We 
come from “elsewhere” trailing not only 
clouds of glory but clouds of other kind — 
of unfinished thought and deed. STUDENT 


It is the picture of a thinker who. 


What Guides the Muscles? 

Г seems that insufficient attention is given 
to the mental or sub-mental problems in- 
volved in muscular action. It is at once 

evident that it is not what we call “ thought,” 

because that at once nullifies all muscular 

freedom of action, as is easily proved by a 

moment’s trial. Yet when we do stop to 

think out action we find that considerable 
mathematics are required to solve its problems. 

Any healthy boy can run and jump over a 

stick, but only a first-class engineer can work 

out a statement of the action in mechanical 
terms of weight, ‘stress and power. Any 
healthy person, dog or horse, or other such 
animal, can run and jump; it is done many 
thousands of times daily; yet none, even of 
the humans, solve its problems mentally. The 
distance is instinctively measured and divided 
into step-lengths so as to “ take off" from the 
proper foot. How is all this done? What 
subconscious action of the mind is able to 
solve instantly problems which require many 
minutes to work out by conscious thought, 
and to estimate the factors of weight, velocity, 
power, etc., which the mind would need to 

measure? i 

By practice that same “instinct” can be 
carried outside our bodies so as to give at 
a glance the dimensions and details of a re- 
quired bridge, the outline of a required build- 
ing, etc., as easily and correctly as it measures 
the strength and steps in running and jump- 
ing. In muscular action we call it “ instinct,” 
to hide our ignorance; in the larger affairs 
of life we name it “common sense” and 
“tact.” Some are so fanciful and heretical 
as to believe that it is a super-mental faculty 
which they style “intuition” or “ Mind- 
perception ” to distinguish it from mental ac- 
tion or “ thought.” 

In any case the facts remain, explain them 
how we may. RaLPH WYTHBOURNE 

[There are other minds in the universe 
besides one's own; and thinking and calcu- 
lating can go on without our conscious super- 
intendence. The action of my mind is per- 
fectly unconscious to you, yet it is none the 
worse for that. Similarly, most of my own 
bodily functions and a considerable part of 
my mental ones will go on without my know- 
ledge and attention. We must not confuse 
intelligence with personal consciousness. 

The human organism is like a huge staff 
of workmen, each with his appointed task. 
All have been taught their work at one time 
or another and now perform it without super- 
vision. The master leaves them to themselves 
while he turns his attention elsewhere. Some 
of these workmen were trained long ages ago 
in the lower kingdoms of Nature, where we 
still see others being trained in like manner. 
For the bulk of our faculties come to us 
ready-made at birth. So when we jump or 
run, we do not have to calculate, but simply 


-issue orders to the littla brains that control 


these movements. 

It is practically impossible to explain these 
things if limited to the ideas of modern 
science; for the “ atomo-mechanical” theory 
of the universe is not adequate as a means 
of explanation. How are the experiences of 
long ages or development in the lower king- 
doms brought over into the human fetus? 

We need a science that regards the universe 


as Mind, and atoms as Beings, ere we can 
understand the processes that go to the forma- 
tion of a complete human being. А study of 
Theosophy from the beginning is necessary 
as a first step, and then light will соте. 
STUDENT ] 


Theosophy in the Prisons 

O thinking man can fail to see that a 

revelation of truth serves no good pur- 

pose, unless it becomes a part of the 
animating life of the student who realizes it. 
Nor can it be denied, that the world today 
is sorely in need of some such revelation — 
one indeed that shall answer the great ques- 
tions which all are asking, and shall prove 
its worth by an unanswerable appeal both to 
the intellect and to the heart. 

Intellectually Theosophy has been estab- 
lished and it has come to stay. But in its 
primary object as a great moral reform move- 
ment, although it has accomplished wonders 
in a few short years, yet that which has to 
be done is so vast and so sorely needed, that 
were it not for a boundless confidence in the 
power of Truth, one would stand appalled at 
the gigantic task that must be undertaken. 
Yet beginnings have been made with astonish- 
ing success. 

Of these beginnings, one out of many, is 
the prison work carried on by Katherine 
Tingley with the help of her students. The 
value of this work is continually becoming 
more widely recognized. The prisons of Cali- 
fornia, as being near the Theosophical center 
at Point Loma, have received most attention 
— all that time and opportunity could give. 

A paragraph which has been noticed by 
the Press, describes this work and shows its 
value. It appeared first in a paper published . 
in India by a body which has disavowed its 
sympathy with the philanthropic side of the . 
work of Katherine Tingley, as being in its 
opinion, “ untheosophical"! This tardy re- 
cognition from that quarter is therefore not 
uninteresting :— 


Of all the forms of religious and ethical consola- 
tion offered to the inmates of the prisons of Cali- 
fornia — from the ministry of the Roman Catholic 
priest to the exhortation of Salvation Army repre- 
sentatives — Theosophy alone appealed to any con- 
siderable number. It is the explanation afforded 
by Theosophy of the seeming cruelty of a blind 
Fate to the helpless and oppressed which appeals 
to the man who feels that he has unjustly suffered. 
A doctrine which explains that the seething injustice 
which he sees about him is not, after all, actual in- 
justice, but is rather the harvest of past sowing, is 
one which is, generally speaking, eagerly accepted 
by the intelligent man behind bars— and, for the 
benefit of those who know little of prison life or 
conditions, it may be added that the percentage of 
intelligent, often well-educated, men in prisons today 
is large. Even more important and practical, as 
regards the present regulation of conduct, is the 
corollary, that as is the sowing today so will be the 
fruitage in the next life. "That this, too, has been 
assimilated by those who have received the teach- 
ings of Theosophy, the subsequent official record 
of such prisoners testifies. The idea of reincarna- 
tion, when once grasped by a man in this position, 
is comfort unspeakable. To feel that he who has 
been “ир against it" in this life will have another 
chance, that after all he will have a “fair show,” 
means more than the average тап or woman whose 
life has flowed along lines of ordinary ease and 
comfort can well imagine. 

STUDENT 
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Arithmetic Problems of Other Times 
EADERS of the Century PaTH will be 
familiar with the fact that the ancient 
Egyptians and Hindüs were no slug- 
gards in mathematics. In /sis Unveiled, Н. P. 
Blavatsky has pointed out the depth of their 
astronomical researches, which “must have 


extended over 10,000 years,"* and there are їп. 


European libraries translations of an ancient 
Hindi astronomical work which gives, among 
data of enormous epochs of which some are 
not recognized today, the length of a year in 
sidereal days, correct to the Awndredth part 
of a second of time. Every schoolboy knows 
that Euclid wrote his famous Elements in 
Greece about 300 в. с., and the precision of 
his logical reasoning was such that the book 
is practically unaltered to the present day. 
Nevertheless, few know how closely the 
mathematical problems of the Hindüs and 
Greeks resemble those which can be found 
now in our schoolrooms and colleges; they 
resemble ours, and yet they have a charm and 
quaintness of their own due to a thought- 
touch free from commercialism and pedagogy. 

Stobaios relates a little story of Euclid as 
a teacher which will awaken instant sym- 
pathy in anyone who has taught geometry 
to the modern boy. А youth had begun to 
read geometry with Euclid, and when he had 
learned the first proposition, inquired: “ What 
do I get by learning these things?" Euclid 
summoned his slave and said, “ Give him two 
oboloi (six cents) since he must make gain 
out of what he learns." An answer that may 
give most of us a moment or two of straight 
thinking. 

One of Euclid’s problems is recorded as 
follows: 
` А mule and a donkey were walking along laden 
with corn. The mule said to the donkey: "If 
you gave me one measure, I should carry twice 
as much as you. If I gave you one, we should 
both carry equal burdens.” Tell me their burdens, 
O most learned master of geometry. 


Diophantos was almost the last mathema- 
tician of the Greek Alexandrian school, which 
was famous through its connexion with Theon 
of Smyrna, father of the great Hypatia. The 
place of nativity and parentage of Diophantos 
are unknown to us, and we only know his 
age from his epitaph, which is a typical ex- 
ample of the algebraical problems which were 
his special study. It runs thus: 

Diophantos passed 1/6 of his life in childhood, 
1/12 in youth, and 1/7 more as a bachelor; five 
years after his marriage was born a son who died 
four years before his father, at half his father’s age. 


Quite different are the problems of the 
Hindu mathematicians. Here is one from 
Aryabhata : 

Beautiful maiden with beaming eyes, tell me, as 
thou understandest the right method of inversion, 
which is that number which multiplied by 3, then 
increased by 3/4 of the product, divided by 7, dim- 
inished by 1/3 of the quotient, multiplied by itself, 
diminished by 52, the square root extracted, addition 
of 8 and division by 10, gives the number 2? 

In a work entitled Siddhántasiromani (Dia- 
dem of an Astronomical System) written by 
Bhaskaracharya is a chapter entitled Lilácatí 
(the beautiful, or noble), and one of its pro- 
blems will suffice to illustrate its style: 

The square root of half the number of bees in 


* Vol. I, p. 33. Quoting the great Bunsen. 


a swarm has flown out upon a jessamine bush, 8/9 
of the whole swarm has remained behind; one 
female bee flies about a male that is buzzing within 
a lotus flower into which he was allured in the night 
by its sweet odors, but is now imprisoned in it. Tell 
me the number of the bees. 


It may be noted here that all Hindü school 
books were written in verse and these pro- 
blems were also favorite social amusement. 
Both the form and the spirit of the arithmetic 
and algebra of modern times are essentially 
Indian, our notation having come to us from 
them through the Arabs. Many of the theo- 
rems in algebra and geometry “ discovered ” 
by Europeans were found to have been known 
to the Hindüs when translations of their 
mathematical works became available. 

To come to later times. We now possess 
a few copies of a book entitled, Problems for 
Quickening the Mind. A good “ Mind-quick- 
ener" is the following: 


A ferryman has to cross'a river in a boat which 
will only hold one besides himself. Не must carry 
a wolf, a goat, and a cabbage. How must he do 
it so that the goat shall not eat the cabbage, nor 
the wolf the goat? 


This work is thought to be some 1200 years 
old and is attributed to Alcuin, an Irish 
mathematician who was afterwards attached 
to the brilliant court of Charlemagne. 

F. W. 


Just for Fun 


Г would appear that when you call upon a 
vivisector, you may, if you stand in favor 
with him, be shown a little example just 
to amuse you. In the fifth report of the Eng- 
lish Royal Commission, just published, we 
learn that an army officer, apparently the per- 
sonal friend of a vivisector, called at the lat- 
ter's laboratory and was favored with one of 
the little examples of the art. The Hon. 
Stephen Coleridge, summarizing the report 
Says: 

Mr. Gaskell, the Commissioner in question, having 

been accused of cruelty to his face by Col. Lawrie, 
a previous witness, who had visited his laboratory 
and witnessed some experiments, took his seat in the 
witness chair after Col. Lawrie had departed, and 
there, under the friendly interrogation of Lord Selby, 
announced that he did the particular experiment not 
to investigate any unknown question of physiology, 
not to pursue any avenue of research, but in order 
“to please Col. Lawrie.” 
: From Col. Lawrie's own evidence the experiment 
does not seem to have pleased him very much, and 
Col. Lawrie has told us what he thought about it in 
very plain language. At О). 21,087, speaking of the 
dogs, he says, " They appeared to be in frightful 
agony." 

It appears from the evidence of all concerned 
that the two dogs that were being vivisected were 
left on the operating table while Mr. Gaskell and his 
friends went off to luncheon, and 1 should imagine 
that even to the most ardent supporter of “ research” 
the spectacle of the vivisected dogs lying in one room 
on their operating board while the vivisectors and 
their friends are partaking of luncheon in another, is 
not one of which he can be proud. 
public to its contemplation as a sample of what Lord 
Cromer's Society desires to defend and perpetuate 
in this country. 


M. Coleridge points out that there is, curi- 
ously enough, no provision in the permissory 
Act of 1876 enabling vivisectors to perform 
experiments for the gratification of their 
friends. The experiments must be directed to 
the prolongation of life, the alleviation of suf- 


I invite the” 


fering, the advancement of knowledge, or the 
corroboration of doubtful previous experi- 
ments. 

The lesson of the incident for the public is 
the callousising of the moral nature of the 
experimenters which their work entails. It is 
also worth remembering that vivisectors are 
often physicians to whose care our wives and 
Íamilies are entrusted. STUDENT 


A Pacific Coast Volcano 
OUNT HOOD in Oregon seems in- 
clined to give trouble. In fact the 
question is becoming interesting — is 
he giving a few final kicklets before expiring 
finally, or is he stirring for a new cycle of 
activity? Time was, of course, back in Le- 
murian days, when he must have made things 
pretty lively over a very long radius. But 
then the whole range, from Cape Horn to 
Alaska, one of the earth's two spinal columns 
which run at right angles to each other, was 
full of youthful energy. 

Twenty-four years ago Mount Hood did a 
little smoking; but after that, and until about 
1904, all seems to have been quiet again. 
Since the latter date there has been consider- 
ably more smoking as well as other very defi- 
nite phenomena. The temperature is rising 
and one observer reported a glow one night 
behind Crater Rock which he compared to a 
furnace. Mr. Sylvester, surveying for the 
U. S. Government reports: 

I returned the next day (August 29 of last year), 
crossing on the way the White River, which had 
swollen over night to an angry stream of treble its 
volume of the day before. The weather was cold, 
and though a drizzling rain had begun to fall in the 
early morning, there was no warrant for the rise 
in the stream except the volcanic heat melting the 
glacier which is its source. (Italics his.) 

The glaciation about the sides of the giant 
tells an interesting story. He must have slept 
for ages to allow of the accumulation of snow 
and ice which, in slowly slipping and melting, 
constituted the first glacier. Recent streams 
have cut deep cafions in whose sides the layers 
of time can be seen. In one place the ice of 
this immensely ancient glacier stilt remains, 
the deepest layer of all and itself from ten to 
fifteen feet thick. Over this lies a layer from 
75 to 150 feet thick of super-glacial drift. On 
this some soil finally collected to a depth of 
3 or 4 feet, allowing of the growth of a forest 
the roots and ruins of which still remain. 
After that there was another glacial period. 
destroying the forest and itself accumulating 
drift to a depth of from 10 to 75 feet. And 
now a forest is beginning to grow on that. 
Will it live to be destroyed by a glacial period 
far in the future, or burned up by an ap- 
proaching lava flow? STUDENT 


Old-Fashioned Windmills Best 


Г is stated that experiments by the Danish 
Government with windmills for electric 
power generation have resulted in proving 
that the old four-armed tvpe is the best, giving 
most power for a given area. Yet how many 
people have regarded these ancient windmills 
as the crude attempts of people who could do 
no better, and the modern many-armed type as 
an improvement on scientific lines? Is not this, 
and other cases like it, a warning against the 
too hasty assumption that what is old-fashioned 
is inferior or unworthy of attention? T: 
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THE INDIAN WEAVER 
Eowin L, Sasin 1м Marcu Craftsman 
ONDER amidst the blist'ring sands, 
The Indian's rude-built hogan stands, 
Under the blue and flawless sky 
*Neath which fair crest and canyon lie. . 
: Patterned with mystic, strange design — 
With square and fret-work and bar and line — 
Неге on the loom behold it grow: 
The blanket of the Navajo. 


Ploddingly woven, thread by thread, 

In white and black, in the gray and red, 
Emblems bearing of life and death, 

The lightning's path, the storm-cloud's breath, 
Slope of mountain and drench of rain, 

The four winds, issue of peak and plain, 
Village, and journey long and steep, 

The blanket fills while graze the sheep. 


Patient the swarthy toller weaves; 
For friend or alien alike. achieves ; 
Pictures a country loved right well; 
Thereof old legends; and may not teli 
Whether a pale-face eye afar 

Will only a rug regard, bizarre, 

Or see, interpreting the lore, 

The Painted Desert on his floor. 


The Art of Our Arizona Indians 
I" an article recently written for one of our 
leading magazines by Frederick Monsen, 
the artist who has done so much to bring 
to the general public some facts about the 
Hopi tribes of our Arizona Indians, and who 
has a deep sympathy for them because of the 
way in which they have been misunderstood, 
this artist states that unless some change oc- 
curs, all that is best in native Indian art is 
doomed, and utterly so. To quote a brief 
paragraph or two from the article: 


To go directly to the root of the matter, the 
thrusting of the Christian religion upon these In- 
dians, in the way it is done, is a mistake that could 
hardly be made even by a missionary society if the 
members who so zealously work to raise money for 
the salvation of the heathen had even a glimmer of 
understanding of the old belief they are trying to 
displace, and of the inevitable effect of its destruc- 
tion. Taught in the Nature religion of his fore- 
fathers, the Indian knows no hypocrisy. His life is 
an open book and from his ceremonial birth to his 
ceremonial death he is open, honest, and truthful. 
He is a hard worker, anxious to make a living and 
anxious to make both ends meet, and for this very 
reason he has developed many traits of character 
which the civilized man of modern times would do 
well to seek for himself. Of course, there are 
Indians and Indians, but I speak of the Indians of 
the desert where the means of life are not easily 
obtained. They show in a marked degree the 
strength of moral fiber and the purity of life that 
come from a hard struggle with an austere environ- 
ment. Religion is inborn in every natural man and 
the Indian, being wholly a natural man, has that 
sense of oneness with Nature and that worship of 
the Spirit lying behind the great natural forces, 
which is as far superior to the dogmatism ordinarily 
called Christianity as the music of the spheres is 
to the jangling of warring creeds. Every act of 
the daily life of these primitive Desert people has 
some religious significance. They are as simple and 
sincere in their faith as little children, and every- 
thing in life to them is founded upon that faith. Tt 
is handed down from father to son by word of 
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mouth and is kept unchanged from generation to 
generation. When a child reaches the age of six 
or seven he is taken to a kiva, or underground cere- 
monial chamber where are gathered the elders of 
the pueblo, and there he is taught, word by word and 
sentence by sentence, to repeat in metrical form the 
belief and religious history of his people. This is 
impressed so deeply upon his childish brain that 
thereafter it colors and controls all of his life. His 
work, his play, his festivals, his ceremonials, all have 
to him a deep and sacred significance, all his art is 
founded upon his religion and everything fashioned 
and ornamented by his hand is an expression of 
some phase of his religious belief. Take away his 
religion and you take away his art, his morals, his 
motive for industry, in fact, everything that goes to 
make up his life. And what have we to give him 
in place of these? А creed that he cannot under- 
stand and that seems to him foolish and opposed 
to the Nature he knows so well, therefore a creed 
that he cannot profess or follow without hypocrisy, 


and so concealment and dishonesty are born; a small 
smattering of the white man's stereotyped book- 
learning in the place of his own deeply significant 
and symbolic Nature lore, and so all his standards 
are upset and his mind set adrift in unknown seas 
of incomprehensible thought; a half knowledge of 
some of the white man's minor trades and indus- 
tries, with the assurance that only by these can he 
earn a living, and so his own ancient and wonderful 
industries are destroyed, and not only does he lose 
his only sure means of securing a livelihood, but 
the country loses a true and natural expression of 
art that our modern civilization can ill afford to 
spare. . . . If the conscientious people, who, with 
more zeal than knowledge of art or any true crafts- 
manship, now try to teach the Indian some of the 
lesser industries of the white man, would only 
qualify themselves to give practical instruction as 
to the best methods of reviving partially lost arts 
such as the old use of vegetable dyes and the 
ancient method of glazing pottery, and so give him 
better facilities for working at his own primitive, 
beautiful crafts, there would be no difficulty as to 
the ability of the Indian to earn his living, or about 
finding a ready market for his fabrics, baskets and 
pottery made and decorated after the ancient man- 
ner of his race. Instead, the world is losing some- 
thing of pure beauty because it knows no better than 
to thrust aside these things and to force the Indian 
to make hideous commercial trash that has no value 
to himself or to anyone else. . Some day, when 
it is too late, we may realize what we have lost by 
forcing the Indian to accept our more complex but 
far inferior standards of life, work, and art. These 
sound like strong statements, but let any man who 
doubts their truth take a journey through the Paint- 
ed Desert and live for awhile with these gentle brown 
children of an ancient race. The chances are that 
he would find himself the learner instead of the 
teacher and, if he has ears to hear and eyes to see, 
the spell of the Desert would be upon him all his 
days. 


The question of how to revive and preserve 
the better uses of the now decaying Indian 
arts has been discussed in this and other jour- 
nals for many years. In the course of the 
last decade several individual investigators 
have come forward with impassioned appeals 
to the general public to do something to save 
our beautiful native art-crafts. But so far 
practically nothing has been accomplished be- 
yond the somewhat increased demand for 
Indian art-craft products that would naturally 
arise from a widening public interest in them. 
And the profits of this, sad to relate, mostly 
go into the pockets of the shrewd and con- 
scienceless buyers. The Indian, for all our 
talking, is little better off than he was before, 
and his craftsmanship is steadily deteriorating 
for, as alluded to in the excerpt quoted, he is 
not encouraged to produce his best. 

Since the beginning of her work as Leader 
of the Theosophical Movement Katherine 
Tingley has accentuated a deep heart-interest 
in our native Indian peoples and their marvel- 
ous arts and crafts. In the Raja Yoga Schools, 
for instance in Cuba, is growing up a genera- 
tion of children who not only are filled with 
a strong desire to be of service to all who are 
in need, but who, from being themselves 
trained in the making of pottery and all the 
intricacies of Indian basketry-art, will be fitted 
to extend to the Indian effective help. Н. Н. 
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The Homes of Merrie England 
T must be obvious to any thinker that each 
country has a certain weight or place in 
the world of nations, and if endeavors 
be made to trace this, that the source will be 
found in the home life: on what i! contrib- 
utes will depend a nation's progress and power. 
The study of a subject of such importance 
will repay the efforts of the best minds. 

Home is that province in which prepara- 
tions are made for the work of a life-time 
and where, when that work is accomplished, 
the doer returns as does a homing pigeon to 
the nest. It has been defined as a place where 
* hearts are sure of each other," therefore, 
where nothing evil should enter and where 
soiled shoes must be left outside — this last, 
just what is done in most Eastern countries, 
literally. If this were so, the owners of our 
homes would be the leaders of and examples 
to the people. If they have rightly regarded 
their responsibilities in the past, old associa- 
tions will have been formed, bonds of under- 
standing and sympathy established between 
all classes. At all costs let them preserve and 
carefully guard the old homesteads, not in the 
spirit of the dog in the manger, but in trust 
for the enrichment of the national life. Peo- 
ple are quick to recognize and to trust as guides 
men of high character, nor will they grudge 
to them — when earned by service — the ne- 
cessary privacy, influence and associations of 
their ancestral homes. 

Consider, for instance, the homes of Eng- 
land, the home-country of so many colonies, 
the mother-colony of fair daughters who them- 
selves possess the powers, if steadily and 
rightly developed, to build up as great an in- 
fluence, to gain as vast an experience, as ^ the 
old country " rightly claims; such greatness 
owing largely to the fact that British homes 
are many and various. 

There are “ the stately homes of England ”; 
also, alas! there are the slums, and still worse, 
their fringe of helpless homeless humanity 
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that sleeps in casual wards, work-houses and 
prisons. Between these are homes of all de- 
scriptions and rank; clean or dirty they are, 
cultured, refined, smart, vulgar, or criminal ; 


the squatter's cabin, the laborer's cottage and - 
q ag 


the skilled workman's dwelling; farms of yeo- 
men, of tenants, villas of professional men, 


i 


of dilettanti; estates of the gentry, large ог. 


small, busy or idle; the mansions and dower- 
houses of county landowners and of states- 
men. Many are true homes, centers of love 


THE GIFT OF THE DAWN 
Saran D. HomazT in Harper's Bazaar 
НАТ was the song of the night? 
Baffled by unseen powers, 
Heard | its desolate wail 
Through all the sorrowful hours. 
Over the compassing hills, 
Gloom-haunted valleys across, 
Quivered its burden of grief, 
Of loss, loss, loss! 
Now, through the glory of morn 
Pulses a magical strain. 
Courage and blessing and faith 
Blend in the tender refrain. 
Purer than dreams of the past, 
Dearer than lover or friend, 
The spirit that dares and achieves 
Cries, “ Do, and endure to the end!" 


and devotion, and fine examples of unselfish 
work. 

'The home of the slum — what may it be? 
One small room in a house of many overlook- 
ing a court that the sun never warms, ap- 
proached by an alley off a poor street, down 
which even the police dare not go. Here a 
woman will think nothing of spending a night 
on the doorstep with her children, because the 
head of the house has returned the worse for 
liquor, and it were safer to be out of the 
reach of his temper and heavy hand. Yet it 
is home to them. 

'The home of the yeoman stands on his own 


If a// homes were what they should be there would be 
no need for Raja Yoga Schools.— Katherine Tingley 


land; it has been in the family three or four 
hundred years, perhaps longer. The floor of 
the large living-room is stone, sanded; it has 
a great ingle-nook fireplace and high-backed 
settles placed at right angles, tables and chests 
of home-grown oak brightly polished by “elbow 
grease”; sides of home-cured bacon may be 
hanging from the ceiling, a smell of buttermilk 
is probably noticeable, while a cat and collie 
dog are certain to be members of the family. 

Another ancient home is externally black 
and white; it is surrounded by many acres of 
land, has a dower-house, perhaps, and two or 
three lodges. Flowering shrubs and copper 
beeches contrast well with the green lawn, and 
an old rose garden may be hidden away in 
some sheltered corner open to the east. The 
house is built around a quadrangle with an 
entrance-arch for carriages. A great dining 
hall forms one side, with paneled walls, ceil- 
ing and gallery of dark oak, relieved by nu- 
merous portraits of ancestors that add strange- 
ly to the ghostly feeling of these old oak 
houses — for there is almost sure to be a 
haunted room in them, somewhere. 

A typical “stately home” or county mag- 
nate’s castle may include the above features 
on a larger scale, be the center of a district 
of rented properties or farms, a village, or 
even a small country or manufacturing town. 
The walled park may be partially bounded by 
a river where the salmon leap, silvery bright 
in the sunshine, a river which is reached by 
heather paths or through woods of pines, chest- 
nuts, beeches, tangled masses of hawthorn, 
honeysuckle and wild roses. Here streamlets 
abounding in fish hurry down to the river, and 
rabbits, squirrels, pheasants and numerous 
smaller birds are all about. Beyond, the mead- 
ow stretches away to the hills, dotted by red- 
tiled cottages, homes, farm-buildings, stables, 
etc. Nearer to the castle is the park proper, 
with well grown oaks, elms, beeches, limes, 
these the chief wealth of such an estate. Un- 
der them the cattle and colts graze, and lambs, 
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in the springtime, discuss their games or run 
races from one to another at sunset. Nearer 
still are the different gardens — rose, alpine, 
winter; the conservatories, the forcing-houses 
for flowers and fruit, leading to the terraces, 
where the old clipped yews stand guard as sen- 
tinels and from which the green lawns can be 
seen stretching away under the trees until lost 
in the distance. The green lawns of England 
are unrivaled and represent centuries of pa- 
tient labor. The building may be of red brick, 
faced with white stone or red or yellow sand- 
stone; it will contain a chapel, art galleries, 
suites of guest rooms and a great central hall, 
with fire-grate to burn logs, an organ, etc. 
Family portraits look down from the walls 
and tell their silent stories in the twilight, un- 
der cover of music and chatter. 

Here, once in the day, if the custom be kept 
up, the whole family meets together for morn- 
ing prayer. Strictly 
according to rank the 
whole household files 
in; some will be old 
retainers and so are 
part of the family, 
their lives spent in 
the one service as 
were those of their 
parents before them. 
They speak of “the 
old master ” and “ the 
young master” and 
do their utmost to 
hand on {һе rules 
and traditions of the 
house to younger ser- 
vants and teach them 
their proper places. 
The children's quar- 
ters form usually a 
separate wing, right- 
ly or wrongly, de- 
pending on what goes 
on in a/] the wings. 


Such a house is a 
school, a miniature 
world. Organization 


and wise government are essential; also re- 
sponsible heads of departments who are of 
high character and have knowledge of human 
nature. They are accountable to the mistress 
or her substitute, all thus being under the 
one head, and behind that is the usually unseen 
power of the true head of the house — or 
* master." Here indeed may women find that 
field for usefulness which they crave; here is 
a demand for all branches of learning she has 
made her own; here she may wield real pow- 
er and influence in proportion as she recog- 
nizes the divinity of her nature and realizes 
the practical power of selflessness. 

Let the dwellers in .such centers grasp 
the fact that only those can lead whose homes 
and characters are built on the old-time solid 
virtues of chastity, backed by sacrifice, truth, 
power, beautv, life, memory, and obedience, 
those seven stones that John Ruskin declared 
to be essential to any edifice. Then protection 
is required. Where is now the night-watchman 
whose duty it was to guard the house and call 
out the hour? А similar watch on the part 
of responsible heads would ensure the soiled 
shoes being left outside. "There have been 
such guarded homes, consequently real influ- 


talent must plod step by step. 
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ences and examples to the county; such as 
that of the late Duke of Westminster, so in- 
fluential in Cheshire. His income was said to 
be £1000 a day, yet he worked as hard and for 
longer hours than any laborer on the Eaton 
Estates. Another example may be found in 
Chatsworth, Derbyshire. Lord Rosebery se- 
cured the success of the London County Coun- 
cil by his personal efforts; while many labor 
as Mayors for the honest government of 
towns. 

Quiet, cultured, unadvertised, almost hid- 
den, as the heart of the rose is England's em- 
blem. And why should not our home makers 
shelter and guard far greater souls, who can 
lead the peoples on to another Golden Age, 
and show the true meaning of life and its 
duty? Let it be remembered that life means 
progress, not stagnation; that real evolution 
is a propelling force and that Theosophy — 
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the Light of Ancient Wisdom and Knowledge, 
as brought to the Western world by H. P. 
Blavatsky, W. Q. Judge and Katherine Ting- 
ley — is the only unifying force between the 
great advancing tide of the future and the 
true, pure, and consequently living .traditions 
of our ancient homes. ` 
FANNY JANET BusHBy 
Lomaland, 1908. 


The Message of One’s Art 
HE following, from an article written for 
a current magazine by Maud Powell, 
the greatest woman violinist of the pre- 
sent day and the undoubted peer of any violin- 
ist of the opposite sex now before the public, 
contains within and between the lines its own 
commentary : 2 


It must not be forgotten that most of the girls 
who are dreaming of greatness, or whose parents 
are dreaming for them, possess “talent” only — 
talent in more or less quality and quantity. Now, 
talent allied to intelligence and determination is not 
to be despised. It is sufficiently rare, but it is not 
that God-given divine fire we call "genius," a gift 
accorded only to the elect! Genius is a law unto 
itself; it surmounts difficulties over which mere 
It “arrives” and can- 


not explain its methods. But, unfortunately, genius 
often lacks the balance-wheel of common-sense. [t 
falls by the wayside, consumed by its own fire. 
Talent is more sane and, I may add, achieves where 
genius fails. 

The girl with talent, or even genius, has nothing 
to do with greatness or success until her studies are 
completed. But day by day she may and, indeed, 
must excel in her task; that is to say, she must do 
it better than the average—her standard must be 
head and shoulders above the normal. 

A regular routine of so many hours a day—a 
reasonable number — in the morning, especially when 
one's vitality is unimpaired, is infinitely preferable 
and accomplishes better results than the spasmodic, 
exaggerated attempt to cram as much work into a 
day as possible. The girl who thinks, talks and acts 
the music drudge for sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four will acquire neither technique nor mus- 
ical development. It is the quality not the quantity 
of work that really counts. 

But under no circumstances should I advise a girl 
to enter the life of a 
'student in a strange city 


without the care and 
guidance of a mother or 
a guardian. I had the 


inestimable treasure of a 
mother's care during my 
student life and during 
the first ten years of my 
concert work. А girl 
should be free from 
the consciousness of dan- 
gers and temptations; 
she should meet stran- 
gers without an under- 
current of suspicion and 
watchfulness. Young 
girls are none too wise; 
they require a person in 
authority to regulate 
their meals, their hours 
of rising and retiring. 
A certain amount of 
musical talent, or even 
that rare thing, genius, 
does not presuppose an 
old head on young shoul- 
ders. 

Long before a girl of 
the right caliber has com- 
pleted her studies, she should have received the 
baptism of her, vocation — the words “fame” and 
“ greatness” should have disappeared, to be replaced 
by truth and art. She must be a worshiper of the 
thing itself. Her ambition should no longer be to 
excel but to deliver the message of the musician. 
Her own greatness should count for nothing beside 
the greatness of her art. When she is emancipated 
from her teachers she must not fear to seek and 
develop the creative spirit within herself. While 
she should not shun the world or her fellow beings, 
she should commune within herself and seek to 
fathom the depths and heights of her own indi- 
viduality. I lay great stress on these seasons of 
solitude. I cannot tell how preciously I hold those 
long hours quite to myself on a swiftly moving 
train. I sit alone sometimes for days, unknown and 
knowing no one. Never does the voice of my art 
speak so clearly and truly as in those long and 
silent days of journeying across a vast desert or 
cutting a path through the mountains. It never 
occurs to me to ask myself if I have achieved great- 
ness or fame, but I do realize with a thrill of wonder 
and delight that after long, long years of praying 
and fasting in the temple, I am able to deliver the 
message of my art to hungry and thirsty souls. 


What contrast between these ideals and the - 
sordid, selfish ones not infrequently cherished 
by some the world calls musicians. STUDENT 
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Matoaka, the Princess 


Pocahontas 
ANY boys and girls 
wil not recognize 


under the name of 
Matoaka their old Indian 
heroine and favorite, the 
Princess Pocahontas. In 
The Insignia, a paper pub- 
lished in California as a spe- 
cial organ of the red men 
in that State, the story of 
Pocahontas is told with some 
details not heretofore given. 
The writer describes the 
adventurous career of Cap- 
tain John Smith, whom Ma- 
toaka rescued from death. 
Between the ages of thirteen 
and five and twenty he had 
been page, soldier, hermit 
and pirate. He had been cast 
from a ship into the sea be- 
cause the sailors believed he carried ill luck 
with him, but managed to get to land. He 
had fought three Turkish champions who 
came out against the Austrian troops with 
whom he had thrown in his lot, and defeated 
each in turn, thus winning great glory. He 
had even been sold into slavery, but escaped. 
So when he found himself a captive of the 
Pamunkee Indians in what is now Virginia, 
and on trial for his life before their great 
chief, Powhatan, John Smith knew what dan- 
ger was, and had learned the value of courage 
and presence of mind. 
This time nothing could have saved him, 


however, had it not been for Pocahontas. The : 


Indians treated their captive hospitably, offer- 
ing him water to wash with and a towel made 
of feathers, and placing food before him; but 
meanwhile they were consulting and the result 
of their council was that John Smith was con- 
demned to die. He stood waiting for the 
death blow to be struck, when Pocahontas, 
then only twelve years old, threw herself be- 
tween the captive and his executioners. 
Powhatan was then in a very embarassing 
situation. He did not wish to change his de- 
cision and thus lower his dignity as a judge, 
and he could not bear to ignore the petition of 
Pocahontas, his favorite daughter. The In- 
dian councillors behaved with great tact. They 
had hearts too, and felt that such heroism as 
Matoaka’s should earn a response. So they 
begged Powhatan to spare the captive’s life. 
He was glad to escape the humiliation of 
seeming to yield to his daughter and willing- 
ly consented to spare John Smith and accept 
him as an attendant for Pocahontas. John 
Smith was received into the Chief’s family; 
but he did not remain there long, as by means 
of his own sharp wits and help from Poca- 
hontas he escaped, and returned to England. 
Later it was the fate of Pocahontas herself 
. to be taken captive by the settlers. She made 
herself beloved by them and learned to live 
happily among them. It was when she was 
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I WILL! 
WILL start anew this morning with a higher, 
fairer creed; 

I will cease to stand complaining of my ruthless 
neighbor’s greed: 

I will cease to sit repining while my duty’s call is 
clear, 

I will waste no moment whining and my heart shall 
know no fear. 


I will look sometimes about me for the things that 
merit praise; 
I will search for hidden beauties that elude the 
grumbler’s gaze; 
I will try to find contentment in the paths that I 
must tread, 
will cease to have resentment when another moves 
ahead. 


— 


— 


will not be swayed by envy when my rival's 
strength is shown; ` 

will not deny his merit, but I'll strive to prove 
my own; 

will try to see the beauty spread before me, rain 
or shine— 

will cease to preach your duty and be more con- 
cerned with mine. — Selected 


— 
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baptized as a Christian that they learned her 
real name, given her at birth, was Matoaka. 

In a few years Matoaka was married to 
Captain John Rolfe, an Englishman. Соу- 
ernor Dale and Powhatan both gave their con- 
sent to the marriage, which took place in 
Jamestown. The young pair went to England, 
Pocahontas being the first Indian princess to 
visit the English court. Captain John Smith 
had written to the king about her, and King 
James received her with all the honor befit- 
ting a princess. But she was inconsolable be- 
cause her old friend John Smith did not ap- 
proach her with the warmth and familiarity of 
former days. He stated that it was not seem- 
ly for one of her high rank to consort with 
those of his station in life, and said that if 
she were seen in his company the courtiers 
would not regard her with due respect. Poor 
Pocahontas did not understand this; she had 


a simple, loving heart, and 
perhaps cared more for old 
friends than for courtiers. 
England was not a home 
suited to one of her free 
woodland upbringing; civil- 
ized life was hard upon tlie 
Indian princess, and though 
Captain Rolfe made haste to 
prepare to return to Amer- 
ica when he saw that she was 
losing her strength, Poca- 
hontas died before the ship 
sailed. This sweet, brave 
* American, however, did not 
perish without leaving a lit- 
tle daughter, through whose 
descendants several honored 
families in Virginia are a 
link between the present day 
and Matoaka, the Princess 
Pocahontas. G. I. 


"Whatsoever а Man Soweth, That Shall 
He Also Reap" 

HERE was once an old man, runs a 
story told long ago, who had grown very 
feeble with age and whose hands shook 

so that when he was eating his food he often 
spilled some of it upon the table-cloth. "This 
annoyed his son and daughter-indaw very 
much. They were not kind hearted people, 
you see, and to escape being annoyed by the 
spilling of the food they made the old man 
sit over in a corner by himself and eat his 
food from a heavy earthenware dish, very dif- 
ferent from the delicate china used at their 
table. They were so careless that they even 
forgot to see that he had enough to eat. 
The neglected old man would often look wist- 
fully over to the table where they were sit- 
ting, but he did not complain. 

One day his hands shook so that he let his 
heavy dish fall and it was broken to pieces. 
The son’s wife was very angry. She brought 
him a plain, cheap wooden bowl to eat from, 
and was less careful than before to see that 
he had enough food. 

One day his little grandchild, who often 
played about the room while his parents and 
grandfather were eating their meals, began to 
collect little pieces of wood. His mother said 
to him, “ What are you going to make, Hans?" 

* Oh, I am going to make a little trough for 
you and father to eat out of when I grow up 
to be a man." 

His father and mother looked at each other 
for a moment. They realized how unkind 
they had been to the boy's grandfather, and 
what a lesson in unkindness they had given 
their son. They changed their ways and hence- 
forth treated the old man with respect and 
kindness. Their little son had taught them 
a lesson thev never forgot. FREDA 


AFTER all it is not what is around us, but 
what is in us; not what we have, but what we 
are, that makes us happy.—Getkie 


NIGHTFALL IN LOMALAND 


T'S time, little flower, to carefully fold 
Your petals of gold! 
It's time, little singer, to fly to your nest, 
The sun's in the west! 


Soon in the silvery sea does it sink, 

Before you can wink. 

Your friends will be sleeping, the linnet and lark; 
It’s night! It is dark! | 


The wind will.be hurrylng out from the caves 

To tumble the waves; 

The troops of King Neptune be storming the shore 
With deafening roar. 


But sleep, little flower, and peacefully dream, 
While over you gleam 
The star-eyes of heaven. 
You can not have fear. 


Your fairy stands near, 


And sleep, little bird, on your twig in the tree, 
So fearless and free, 

Awakened to song by your own guardian fay 
At dawning of day. — Student 


Shells 

FINE collection of shells is almost as 

beautiful as a garden of flowers. There 

are so many different kinds of shells, 
of all shapes and sizes, with such lovely soft 
colors and such beautiful markings. You find 
yourself saying oh! oh! oh! all the time that 
you are looking at them. The Shell Lady who 
lives on Point Loma has a most wonderful 
collection of shells, which she loves to show 
to children. 

The first shell that she brings out is a mer- 
maid’s cradle, eight inches long. It is big 
enough, quite, for a baby mermaid. Then there 
are others of the same kind, not so big, that 
are colored inside with the softest shades of 
coral and pale green and blue. Just the right 
size these are for the sea fairies to rock їп. 
As you look over all the different kinds of 
shells you find out that the kingdom of the 
water is very much like the kingdom of the 
land, for it is filled with so many of the same 
kind of things. Whoever would look, for ex- 
ample, for a flag in the sea? Yet the Shell 
Lady has a flag-shell that has broad stripes 
of orange, black, and white all around it. 
There are cup-and-saucer shells, and many 
shells like soldiers’ caps of different kinds. 
Some are just like the bronze helmets of 
Japanese warriors. 

One of the loveliest shells 15 the Harp of 
Ventricosa. It is shaped something like a lyre 
and has raised white lines running from top 
to bottom just like harp strings, and between 
these the spaces are colored and carved just 
as the spaces are on a beautiful harp. 

One of the Shell Lady’s cabinets has all its 
little drawers filled with shells whose family 
name is Cowrie. There are ever so many dif- 
ferent kinds of cowries. Many of them are so 
pretty that the people on the coast of Asia 
make bracelets, collars, and headdresses of 
them. The cowries are usually oval shaped 


and so softly rounded and smooth that you. 


would think they had been polished. But no, 
the shy little creature, who lives in the cowrie 
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shell, has a mantle that is like a thin, gauzy, 
living cloak, which he throws all around the 
pretty little home that he builds for himself. 
This makes the outside just as finely polished 
and shining as the inside. The cowrie family 
must really be artists for they paint their shells 
with the loveliest colors, and decorate them 
with quaint and curious markings. Some deli- 
cate gray and white ones have zigzag lines; 
others, waving ones with little spots and dashes 
all painted on in pale violet colors. There 
are tiger cowries and panther cowries, called 
so on account of their stripes and blotches of 
dark brown on a light tan background. 

One large handsome cowrie shell is covered 
all over with rings and dots that look like 
eyes. It is called the Argus Cowrie, which is 
a very good name for it. Argus was the 
watchman of Juno, queen of the gods, and he 
had a hundred eyes, and never went to sleep 
with more than two of them at a time. He 
was a very good watchman indeed. When he 
was slain Juno placed his eyes in her peacock’s 
tail, so the story goes, but I think she must 
have given some of them to Neptune who be- 
stowed them on one of his cowrie children. 

In the cabinet is one drawer filled with small 
canary colored cowries, These are so rounded 
and smooth and shining that they seem just 
made for children to play with. They are ever 
so much prettier than marbles. In parts of 
Asia and Africa these yellow cowries are used 
for money, and so they are commonly known 
as the money cowrie. 

In the very center of the cowrie cabinet 
stands a large shell that is almost round, it 
is so high and finely arched. It has the golden 
orange color of the sun as it sinks into the sea. 
It is so brilliantly polished that it looks like 


a piece of exquisite glazed poreclain from the 
cabinet of a Chinese emperor. This is the rare 
orange cowrie, the most beautiful cowrie of 
all. In New Zealand and the Fiji Islands 
kings and chieftains wear these beautiful shells 
hanging from their necks. They are badges of 
honor and high rank, 
STUDENT 


Their First Glimpse of the Sea 

A FEW years ago some Navajo Indians 

who live on the deserts of New Mexico 

and Arizona made a journey to Pasa- 
dena, California, to see a festival that was 
held there. Imagine their surprise when they 
saw the beautiful gardens and groves full of 
fruit-laden orange trees. When they saw the 
ocean they were overcome with awe at the 
sight of such a large body of water, they who 
pray ardently for rain enough to enable them 
to live. They looked and looked, trying to 
see the other side of the water. ‘Then they 
stood reverently and appealed to the Great 
Water to come also to them, in rain, and thev 
threw upon.the waves that washed up at their 
feet an offering of sacred corn-meal. This 
was their way of showing their respect for 
the great ocean which was something new to 
them in Nature's works. Clouds and stars and 
the dome of heaven they knew and loved well, 
and their simple hearts were full of joy and 
gladness at beholding the sparkling sea. С. 


LiTTLE strokes fell great oaks. 

АП kindness begins in Purpose. 

A fine cage won't feed the bird. 

То him that wills, ways are not wanting. 

None are so fond of secrets as those who 
do not mean to keep them.—Selected 
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WE are all for the predi- 


The Power gested these days; and our 
of the own natural organs are given 
Press no chance of exercise. Why 


cannot we retain some respect 
for manhood and the functions of a man? A 
man stands erect upon two feet, his own; he 
is not quadrumanous like a monkey, all four 
limbs of him terminated by “ pickers and steal- 
ers.” Our origin was with the gods and he- 
roes of a more magnanimous age, and we are 
daily reminded of things that find their echo 
deep in our noblest pride. If Darwin had put 
the monkey-state at the other end of evolution, 
now — 

He could, in such case, or his followers 
could (for we have made the pace in that di- 
rection since his day), point to a lying, chat- 
tering press for evidence of his gospel; 
through which the news items which concern 
nobody, and in which nobody ought to take 
any interest, squeak and scamper and swing 
themselves from column to column in a per- 
fectly aimless and hare-brained way. Flocks 
of them have no message but inanity, inanity 
dished up to tickle the brain; inanity dished 
up to cheat the pilgrim soul 


A Table of (who came down into this 
Unworthiness ! : 
A Feast of world to do something and 
Emptiness! think something), out of so 


many minutes and hours of 
the time given it for its grand purposes. God! 
the miles and millions of experience that we 
have to reap, that we should sit down to 
waste life, brain, and time, in reading the 
stuff that is printed! Vapor that the next 
breeze blows from the mind surface; a suc- 
cession of which vapors will yet keep that sur- 
face eternally from the light of the sun. Dare 
we not stop the activity of that within us 
which craves for this kind of thing? 
Someone has written a story of a Simian 
civilization which was to supersede this human 
one, and describes the attainments of the 
Bandarlog in the sciences and arts. "The fall 
of humanity had come about through the 
wholesale invention of trouble-saving machin- 
ery, mental as well as physical, till the best 
equipped mind was the one least capable of 
original thinking or sustained effort; spasms 
were the royal road to every kind of grace and 
good. Then the Monkey peo- 


The Signs of ple dethroned humanity, they 
Unbalanced having grander aptitude along 
Mentality these  scatter-brained lines. 


Mankind, being still as you 
might say tainted with the aftermath of soul- 
hood, sank handicapped into servitude, and 
then into extinction; while the culture of the 
quadrumana swung and jabbered itself across 
the world-stage. The lectures of monkey- 


savants were made, somehow, into easy pills, 
to be swallowed by prehensile students swing- 
ing from the gasfittings; who, thus suddenly 
made wise, would as suddenly swing off to 
swallow the pillulated wisdom of other pro- 
fessors. | 

Give us but time, and we shall swing from 
tree to tree with the best of them, as our nim- 
ble minds swing off from thought to thought 
now.. The modern newspaper of a certain 
type is simply qualifying itself for the simian- 
ization of itself and readers, and is not to be 
read without deterioration. Its whole object 
is to fill up so much time in the reading, to 


waste it: for the matter has most of it been 
written before in some other 
Needed : publication; re-written from 


A Worthy View that with nothing new in the 
of Human Life way of an idea added. 

Why should we be fobbed 
off with such substitutes for reading matter ? 
Because we can hardly think ourselves, or 
tolerate the thoughts of another. Because we 
have almost forgotten that the mark of a man 
is his power to think, to evolve thoughts out 
of himself; not to let other men's thoughts or 
apologies for thoughts float through him, but 
to push out, to be a man at it, a mind, Manas. 
The most obvious thing about whatever is 
written, or shall we say the last and most en- 
duringly obvious thing about it, 1s the motive 
that prompted its writing; if there was nothing 
in the writer's mind the whole thing will reek 
with stale vacuity, and no smartness will re- 
deem it. When you take the good things that 
another man has written, and write them 
as vour own, they will bear the stamp of the 
last mind that handled them: your own medi- 
ocrity or original thought will be the thing on 
the surface, and the thing beneath. Had vou 

anything of your own to say, 


Ephemeral on the other hand? Scissors 
Thought the 
and pastepot would hardly 
Mark of an Beads oS Ss Y 
Ephemeral disguise it. You are never so 
Civilization dumb or illiterate but it will 


be out; your message will in- 
evitably be spoken, and something of your 
production will go to the world's store ot 
honest mental food. 

Let but a man tlfink, exercising the heart 
and mind which are the nearest raiment of 
himself, and he is weaving universes out from 
his own being, bringing into play divine pow- 
ers, actually creating; altering and modifying 
the springs of the world's action. 

Without such source in real thought, all 
action and all your business are but the pound- 
ing and clatter of a foolish stampede; much 
dust is raised no doubt, but has there been 
any advance? So thought is in a sense great- 
er than action, because the better part of ac- 
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tion; vet whoever puts the gloss on that, that 
we may stop at thought without going forward 
into deed, advertises thereby some deep de- 
fect in his own power to think. 

The press might be among the most power- 
ful agents of evolution; it might circulate 
about the world currents and 
currents of clean and virile 
thought, actual food and pur- 
ification; it might be inspired 
human divinity, instead of 
human monkeyism. We know the old excuse, 
that the public only gets what it demands; 
but is that to remain as it stands, that asser- 
tion, and is nothing more to be said about it? 
Does the public really demand all those sheets 
of divorce news, crime news, and squalor? 
Or is it that all those sheets must be filled up 
with something, and that there is such a mis- 
erable poverty of ideas about, that nothing 
better can be provided? K. M. 


The Press and the Apaches 

HE French Ministry of Justice, it is 

said, has recently issued an order to the 

police to the effect that no portraits of 
the notorious " Apaches" of Paris are to be 
furnished to the press, nor any accounts of 
their exploits. It is very rightly alleged that 
all such publication ministers to the vanity of 
these young criminals; they become heroes at 
once among their associates; they have fig- 
ured in the public eye; they are famous men 
now, and others less fortunate will aspire to 
emulate their fame and deeds. 

АП this is very true, but the student of The- 
osophy knows that there are much deeper 
reasons for the excellence of the course M. 
Briand has taken, than these. АП the ideas 
and thoughts and feelings of mankind are 
floating about us; streams and streams of 
them pass and encircle us continually. Our 
own general mediocrity brings to us mostly 
the more mediocre kind of these, as the mod- 
erately evil thoughts we are so familiar with, 
which will not bring us into the hands of the 
police, and the moderately good, which do not 
go far towards the salvation of the nations. 
Then too, we are, for the most part, on the 
look-out through eyes and ears, and wrapped 
in the panorama that passes before us out- 
wardly: so that these thought-mists do but 
flit dimly through our minds, half-noticed; 
although entering, they obtain no lodgment. 
The morbid indeed are torn and devoured by 
them, and the more we are at their mercy, the 
less are we to be considered sane. If we were 
as we should be, they would never come to us; 
our minds would be held firmly in our own 
grip. and would be potent tools, not channels. 

Whatever we read, and whatever we no- 
tice — some ghost out of this gray legion is 
called forth and made to stand out and play 
his part before the mind's eye. Memories 
connected with the matter before us crowd 
around, and old, half-formed thoughts leap 
out from their native obscurity, and act, act, 
act. The message of their play-acting is al- 
ways the same in effect: Go thou and do like- 
«wise; for repulsion and its opposite have the 
same hypnotic and psychological value. You 
cannot read the description of any crime, and 
be interested in it, but the whole thing is be- 
ing committed in your own mind by these 
vital actors, who all through their acting are 
discharging their subtle poisons at you, col- 


А Power — Yes! 
But for Good 
or Evil? 


oring vour being, molding your life along the 
lines of their base drama; with the greater 
success the weaker your character may be, or 
rather, the more capable of receiving im- 
pressions. 

What might be done for a nation by a pure 
and dignified press? What might not be done? 
All police news, all the columns dealing with 
the sordid side of life are invoking the forces 
of corruption in the minds of millions every 
morning and evening; and some of these take 
little or no outward impression from what they 
read, and some have their character sapped 
and withered within them, and all their pos- 
sibilities go. And between these are all those 
who are degraded infinitesimally each day; 
coarsened just a little, moral sense a little 
more dimmed; ideals ever a little farther and 
fainter. We know well enough that to eat 
bad food will bring physical degeneration to a 
race; is it so hard to realize the truth about 
this perpetual consumption of bad mental 
food? It must perforce bring down a nation 
generation by generation, till there is no place 
for it in the world but among the subject and 
inferior peoples; till there is no place for it in 
the world at all, and it must die out and no 
more encumber the earth. STUDENT 


Lemuria’s Grave 
“ HE Pacific Ocean," says Principal 
Blackman, of Allüolani College, Hon- 
olulu, in The Geographical Magazine, 
“remains today the most explored but the 
least known extensive region of the globe." 

In order to remove this reproach, the science 
of Honolulu has gathered itself together and 
founded the Pacific Scientific Institution. This 
purposes to get to work and stay at work for 
fifteen years, exploring peoples, fauna, flora, 
islands, and ocean. The whole of the results 
will then be elaborately reported. The pro- 
gram is evidently very large and will require 
and get-the co-operation of scientific experts 
in many branches. 

A careful and elaborate series of the languages, 
religion, law, mythology, legend, and genealogy of 
each people will be recorded; their technology, art, 
and medicine will be exhaustively studied. Series 
of mammals, birds, reptiles, insects, and botanical 
specimens will be preserved; the coral reef, the mar- 
ine flora and fauna, the ocean currents, the geology 
and meteorology, will all be investigated, until the 
whole realm of nature has yielded up its store of 
scientific data. 


The investigators will demand of the Pacific 
its final secret, how it came to be. The article 
mentions the two leading hypotheses: That 
the basin is the hole left behind after the moon 
was flung off; and that the ocean has filled 
in over a sunken continent. 

But it is not a clean hole at all; it is dotted 
with innumerable islands, the apexes of pyr- 
amids whose bases rest on the bottom. The 
first hypothesis therefore goes out at once, to 
say nothing of the fact that the moon is much 
older than the earth, is indeed obviously senile 
or dead, old enough to have been (17 was, says 
Theosophy) the earth’s parent. “ What is the 
import," asks Principal Blackmann, "of the 
presence of the same species of a fresh-water 
fish in two rivers situated on two opposite 
sides of the Pacific?” Why is there a vol- 
canic system extending all round the basin? 
A sinking continent would naturally force or 
squeeze this up from the crustal depths. 


The peoples inhabiting the islands of Poly- 
nesia fall into three main groups: the blacks 
or Papuans, negroid, mostly of very low type 
and civilization; the browns or Sawaiorians, 
of very much higher type; and the intermedi- 
ates or Tarapons. The blacks are doubtless, 
like the Australian aborigines, degraded Le- 
murian remnants. The browns, if from India 
or the Indian Archipelago, were pre-Aryan, for 
their speech has no Sanskrit roots. But there 
are any number of problems connected with 
both which the research may possibly clear 
up. It will not come a moment too soon; for 
year by year, legends, traditions, and ritual, 
are fading out of the peoples’ memory. Says 
the article, speaking of the Sawaiorians: 


The elaborate religious system of this people had 
attained a perfection and elaboration of ritual such 
as has been equaled by few other peoples. . . . 
The tremendous irrigation tunnels by which moun- 
tain ranges were pierced required alike great mech- 
anical skill and some knowledge of the principles of 
surveying. Their elaborate code of water rights, 
their knowledge of the movement of the heavenly 
bodies, their familiarity with the currents of the 
great ocean and their protracted voyages thereon, 
their evolution of a system of writing, are all matters 
which excite our admiration and bear testimony to 
the fact that the Polynesians . . . had developed a 
culture which compares favorably with that pos- 
sessed by other races at the dawn of authentic 
history. 


Speaking of Rapanui, Easter Island, the 
writer says: 


This latter insignificant output of Polynesian cul- 
ture is distinguished as affording specimens of that 
remarkable ideographic writing which lifts the race 
well above the plane of savages and proves it to 
have advanced toward a culture worthy of compari- 
son with primitive civilization. The deciphering of 
Rapanui records has not yet been accomplished, but 
its solution should be achieved when all specimens 
of the art have been assembled for comparison. 


Of the statues on that island, or of the ex- 
traordinary archaeological remains of three or 
four others, the article says nothing; but the 
report will doubtless reopen the question of 
their authorship, a question that had lapsed 
from its very insolubility. According to Theo- 
sophy, in the course of their millions of years 
they have seen three submergences. For the 
old continent is very restless. STUDENT 


Wireless Telegraphy for Finding 
Longitude 

Г has been proposed to enable sailors to 

ascertain their longitude, independently 

of reliance upon a chronometer, by tele- 
graphing to them from the Eiffel tower the 
correct Paris time. By this too, they can 
regulate their chronometers. Wireless mes- 
sages can be sent from the tower, it is said, 
to the limits of a radius of 1200 miles. From 
the peak of Teneriffe, it is believed, all parts 
of the Atlantic might be thus reached. — A. 


Chinese Students in America 
REPORT speaks of the convening of 
the Chinese Students’ Association, and 
of its being addressed by the Minister, 
Wu Ting Fang. The students have exhibited 
the same high capacity as the Japanese. The 
Chinese Government sends one hundred a 
year, mostly to New England. It will not be 
long before China can imitate Japan in pro- 
viding Western education at home. T. 
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The Only Sane Man “But have they been signed with the name whereas the brute part of man came from na- 


“ HE mystic, peering morbidly into his 
own mind .. .” casually remarks а 
contemporary critic. The mystic, in 

his view, is one who has degenerated into loss 

of the creative urge, the urge onward, and can 
now only pry into consciousness in order to 
find out how its slackening wheels go round. 

No more than a schoolboy does the critic seem 

to understand that a purely subjective activity 

can be exultant progress. There must be 
something stagnant and degenerative about it. 

Mr. Whibley — American Sketches — quotes 

a Bostonian as saying to him, “ Wait until we 

get a bit degenerate, and then we will pro- 

duce a Shakespeare.” 

The mystic is, on the contrary, the man who 
is never content with what he has gotten or 
become; he looks forward to what he will 
get and become; he finds his life in climbing 
higher every day, disregarding everything that 
he now has or that is below him. The only 
way to get light on personality is to throw it 
aside and climb; the only way to understand 
mind is to transcend it. It is the metaphys- 
ician of today, not the mystic, who stays with 
the mind, thinking to make it solve the mys- 
tery of itself and the universe. 

The mystic is an absolutely commonsensed 
person. He wants the Light which is Life. 
So do other men; he differs only in knowing 
exactly what he needs and making straight for 
it along one of those paths which all will 
sometime travel. „He is the only strictly sane 
man there is. Because he looks forward and 
upward he must be happy, radiantly so. The 
desire to get the Light becomes the desire to 
serve it; and that desire presently reveals it- 
self as the desire to serve his fellow men. 
He is an artist, creating before others’ eyes 
and minds the image of the light he has seen 
and is approaching. He does it as he breathes 
and in every thought. STUDENT 


Flattering Spirits 
A SAN FRANCISCO youth of 25 years 
of age has been attracting some atten- 
tion by writings purporting to be ex- 
planatory of Revelations. He is nearly illiter- 
ate and believes that he is the direct exponent 
of the Spirit of God. He was “chosen” to de- 
liver a message to the world. A number of 
distinguished divines, including a professor of 
a Theological Seminary, have called upon him 
and put him through a three-hour examina- 
tion. 

"I would not question for half a minute,” 
said this last, “that Mr. feels the voice 
of God speaking in him. . . . Many persons 
have had this experience." 

“Thousands of persons since the time of 
Christ have had revelations," said another of 
the examiners. “We walk in the Spirit as 
we walk in the atmosphere. You can't have 
a holy inspiration or desire without an in- 
gress of the Spirit. There is an abundance 
of literature on the subject and a great many 
books of this type have been written, but 
a little more social than the manuscript here." 
(Which contains 100,000 words.) 


of Christ?" asked a third. “No one has 
dared to do that?" 

And the second admitted that to his know- 
ledge no one has heretofore dared to do that. 
Nevertheless examples are very frequent, some 
now living. 

The Professor sums up: “There is no 
doubt that is a good, earnest, devout 
boy all the way through, who has caught 
ideas floating in the air that come to him 
with the force of a revelation." 

The examining committee may have injured 
the boy more than they realize. They have 
probably fixed for him a conception of him- 
self which might otherwise have died from 
inanition — that he is the mouthpiece of God 
and entitled to sign the name of Christ to 
whatever ideas float up automatically from 
the depths of his subconsciousness. Can they 
not see that the real inspiration was vanity? 
How many more “prophets,” “ Elijahs,” 
* John the Baptists,” “ Israfels," and the like, 
must spring up with their “revelations,” at- 
tract their following, and finally disappear 
like exploded balloons, before the public learn 
what vanity, often subtle enough to simulate 
humility itself, can do in its stimulation of, 
in its workings upon, ünbalanced minds? Was 
one of these prophets and revealers ever in- 
spired to declare that someone else was in- 
spired? No; it is always to him that we are 
to look; Ле alone has at last the truth for 
which men have been waiting for countless 
ages. These people will pat the Bible on the 
back. Yes, that book was very well in its 
day, but you cannot understand its last secret 
without my comments and addenda. J have 
the key withheld till now. 

Their possibility lies in the historical ig- 
norance of the public. When the majestic 
procession of civilization is appreciated; when 
the Bibles of humanity are ranged alongside 
of our own; when the Wisdom-Religion that 
never was not on earth, and underlies all 
the partial presentations of it that we call Re- 
ligions, is studied direct as Theosophy and 
indirectly through the rest; then the chance 
of vanity will be ended. The youth in the 
back street and the fulminating Elijah on the 
platform will be estimated exactly for what 
they are, and — pitied. STUDENT 


The Fruit of the Half Truth 
BAPTIST organ, questioning into the 
cause of the modern lowering of moral 
standards, finds it chiefly in the theory 
of evolution. 


As the fundamental principles of evolution have 
permeated through all classes of society, men and 
woman have been glad to accept the idea that they 
are the products of antecedent causes, and are there- 
fore not responsible for what they are nor for what 
they do. 


But suppose "the fundamental principles 
of evolution” happen to be true, how then? 
The answer would doubtless be that there is 
a part of man to which those principles do 
not apply, a part governed by other laws: that 


ture, the soul part came from God. 

Now for centuries the church had in its 
sole hands the teaching of the people in all 
religious and philosophical matters. It taught 
that the soul fell into utter mire from the 
eating of an apple. Then, slowly, the apple 
business*— its obvious symbolism undetected 
— fell into the background. The attempt to 
account for the “origin of sin” in that way 
was renounced. But the sin remained; the 
heart or soul of man was universally agreed 
to be “desperately wicked" and to be in ur- 
gent need of salvation. It was thoroughly 
rubbed into every man, woman and child, that 
of himself, so utter was his degradation, he 
could do nothing. His nature was animal and 
selfish. Only an extraneous power could save 
him. 

Was not the way thus perfectly laid, by theo- 
logy, for the acceptance of the evolutionary 
biological theory in its crudest form? Man 
had learned that he had the vices of the ani- 
mal; now he learned that was but natural, for 
he was actually an animal. Having learned 
nothing from theology concerning the soul, ex- 
cept that in its desperate wickedness it needed 
salvation, he had formed no conception of it 
as a being within the thinking animal. 

So it is useless for theology to blame science. 
It is itself the sinner. For centuries the idea 
of human radical wickedness was gathering 
heavily in that mental atmosphere which the 
soul has to breathe from the moment of its 
incarnation. The child was never taught that 
he is not the desires that pull him downwards; 
the man was never taught that he is not the 
lower mind whose stream of thoughts he 
might steady and guide. In the whirl of both, 
the personal soul is now nearly powerless and 
utterly self-unrecognizing. But if through the 
centuries the child and the man had been 
taught that they were divine, with complete 
power over mind and the animal, thaf idea 
would be in the air, and no teachings of 
science respecting the evolution of the animal 
would have harmed anybody. STUDENT 
The Latest Doll 

ASHIONABLE hostesses are now provid- 

ing “silence rooms” whither their fair 
guests may retire for the development of 
their psychic powers. This is accomplished by 
gazing at colored balls hung from the ceiling. 

One is very improperly and reprehensibly 
reminded of the poor wife who had to delay 
sweeping the room until her husband had fin- 


shed some athletic exercises with the broom 


handle. 

For of course these ladies never would darn 
stockings or socks anyhow. 

Still, balls of wool are of various pretty 
colors; and darning may be done in silence. 
So what would be lacking for the development 
of the grandest psychic results? You have 
your colored balls and your silence. 

But perhaps the ignoble feeling of doing 
something useful would be іп the way, soiling 
that "art for art's sake" feeling. STUDENT 
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Were tho Egyptians Idol-Worshipers 

HE charge of idolatry and animal-worship 

has been a popular one to bring against the 

ancient Egyptians, the learned and the mul- 
titude being classed together by those who would 
admit the existence of no important spiritual life 
in antiquity except that of the handful of inhabitants 
of Palestine who worshiped Jehovah. Fortunately 
this is rapidly changing and we are allowed to 
breathe a freer air in which the facts about religions 
are no longer stifled. The narrow views which have 
so long psychologized humanity are disappearing. 
Dr. Budge, the learned Egyptologist of the British 
Museum, says in his recent work, The Gods of the 
Egyptians: 

“It is easy to bring a charge of being half- 
savage against a great nation, but in this case 
the charge is ill-founded, and is, in the writer’s 
opinion, contradicted by every discovery which 
is made in Egypt; for the more we learn of the 
ancient Egyptians the more complete and far- 
reaching we find their civilization to have been.” 


(I, 118) 


Holding this view, which is exactly what H. P. 
Blavatsky was severely criticised for presenting 
years ago — it is no wonder that he should write, 
upon the subject of religion: 


“The uneducated loved a plurality of Gods, 
while the priests and educated classes who could 
read and understand books adopted the idea of 
One God, the creator of all the beings in heaven 
and on earth, who for want of a better title were 
called ‘gods? . .. The priests and theologians 
saw nothing incompatible in believing that God 
was One, and that he existed under innumerable 
forms." (I, 137) 


* But the Egyptians never committed the error of 
“making God in the image of man," and as Н. Р. 
Blavatsky points out: 


“The one Absolute Cause of all, was as un- 
namable and unpronounceable in the mind of 
the ancient philosopher of Egypt, as it is for 
ever Unknowable in the conception of Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer." 


She quotes Maspero in corroboration, who says 
of the Egyptian in general that when he 


"arrived at the notion of divine Unity, the 
God One was never ‘God’ simply. M. Lepage-- 
Renouf very justly observed that the word 
Nouter, Noutti, ‘God,’ had never ceased to be a^ 
generic name to become a personal one." 


Emanuel Deutsch opines that the manifold forms 
of the Egyptian Pantheon were nothing but relig- 
ious masks, so to speak, allegorical embodiments of 
that originally pure doctrine communicated to the 
initiates іп the mysteries. Е. de Rougé, Mariette 
Bey, Pierret, Dr. Brugsch, and the rest of the mod- 
ern authorities agree with Dr. Budge in the high 
appreciation of the nobility of the Egyptian con- 
ception of the intelligent control of the universe. 
The last says that the collection of texts made by 
Dr. Brugsch which speak of the known manifesta- 
tions of the Unknown divine Unity including all 
forms of Power, " would be difficult to find a par- 
allel for outside the Holy Scriptures" Ву “Holy 
Scriptures," the Holy Scriptures of the Jews are 
meant, but it is not quite so difficult if we only 
look in the right places, such as the Hindü Bhaga- 
vad Gita, the Sufi writings, or the Zend Avesta, for 
instance. H. P. Blavatsky quotes a very apposite 
passage from the Laws of Manu, one of the earlier 
Hindi authorities: 


“He that can be perceived only by the spirit, 
that escapes the organs of sense, who is with- 


out visible parts, eternal, the soul of all beings, 
that none can comprehend, displayed His own 
splendor.” 


Some of Dr. Brugsch’s Egyptian texts are as 
follows: І 


“God is hidden, по man hath seen his face. 
He is hidden from gods and men. That which 
was Unconscious existed in his heart at one 
time and advanced into reality and eternity at 
his Word. No man knoweth his Name." 


The latter text proves that the God referred to 
was the impersonal Cause behind the manifested 
powers called gods, to which names were attributed. 
The use of the word god as a translation of the 
Egyptian word Nuter, which might be better called 
Power, is an example of the hypnotic effect of words. 

But it was not used in the vulgar sense by the 
cultivated Egyptians, and a very valuable conclusion 
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THE EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPH PAUT, 
SHowInc THE Divine Forces (cops) EMANATING 
FROM SUPREME RA 


can be drawn from the comparison of the teachings 
of the Hebrew Kabala concerning the Powers or 
Sephiroth emanating from Kether, the “Crown,” 
and the Egyptian Paut coming from Ra-Tum. Ra 
and Tum are not really two distinct gods of light, 
but represent the creative power in the Cosmos re- 
garded from two aspects, the sensuous and the 
supersensuous. There are two series of Nine gods 
proceeding from Ra and Tum, and a third obscure 
one of which very little is known. The great series 
of Nine, according to Dr. Brugsch, over which Tum 
presides, is composed of Shu, Tefnut, Seb, Nut, 


‘Osiris, Isis, Set, Nephthys, and Horus, and seems 


to be the personification of the natural forces in 
the lower or physical world, the work of Tum. 
Here we see Osiris as one of the Forces, but some- 
times he is Ra himself. The way the Egyptian gods 
interchange attributes and names is a difficulty that 
immediately presents itself to the student, but it 
really only shows that the spiritual forces change 
their relative appearances according to the point 
of view from which they are being considered at the 
moment. The confusion is apparent, not real. 


The hieroglyph shown in the cut accompanying 
this article represents the Paut. At the top is the 
solar disk, the sign of the god of Light, Ra; and 
the three branches are said to mean “going out, 
emanating.” The buds on the branches represent 
the Nine emanating Powers or gods. This symbol 
strongly resembles the “ Kabalistic Tree.” 

The highest authorities have elaborately discussed 
the question whether the Egyptians learned these 
and similar esoteric teachings from the Hebrew Ka- 
bala or whether it was the other way, and there 
has been a general disinclination to admit any defin- 
ite connexion between them. From the standpoint 
of Theosophy there is no need to trouble about the 
constant efforts on the part of archaeologists to 
trace one national symbology from another, for the 
fact is that they all come from the same source, 
from the great International Brotherhood, whose 
members are the sworn guardians of the Esoteric 
Doctrine. This knowledge is not guesswork, cribbed 
from some daring inventor, but is derived from 
actual observation, and it has been symbolized 
throughout the ages in different ways according to 
the temperaments of the different nations, but there 
has always been a fundamental agreement. For 
instance, the cross is found everywhere, and far 
antedates the teachings of Jesus. 

The essential difference between the Theosophical 
view of the matter of symbolism and that of the 
academic archaeologist is this: Theosophy asserts 
and proves that there has always been an esoteric 
wisdom, common to all the initiates, to which all 
those who truly “led the life” had access, and 
which has left traces of itself in every quarter of the 
globe. Modern archaeology knows nothing of this 
yet. The Teachers helped the people in the best 
way possible, but it was never safe nor desirable to 
unveil the whole truth openly, and so while they 
taught the highest morality, they hid their deeper 
knowledge about the powers in man and the cos- 
mic forces in nature, over which control can be 
obtained, under various glyphs, unintelligible to the 
uninitiated, and not understood by the modern sci- 
entific investigator who has not obtained the pass- 
word into the arcana of these Mysteries. Though 
a good deal is known about the surface meaning of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs and the arrow-headed 
characters of Babylonia, even Dr. Budge, a high and 
modern authority, admits in his work just mentioned 
that the Egyptians attached the greatest importance 
to the correct pronunciation of the sacred texts. 
If this was not known the mere words were of com- 
paratively little use in the ceremonies. We have 
the shell, or part of it, but there is far more con- 
cealed than revealed. It has been suggested that 
there is a secret method of reading the hieroglyphics; 
that they are a kind of acrostic whose key is lost! 
Hermes Trismegistos, the Thrice-greatest, said, ages 
ago: “О Egypt, Egypt, of thy religion fables only 
will remain, which thy disciples will understand as 
little as they do thy religion!" 

We can say with truth that the moral teachings 
of the Egyptians are known to us, and they are of 
such a high grade that we have certainly not im- 
proved upon them. “Not one of the Christian 
virtues," writes Chabas, “is forgotten in the Egyp- 
tian code: piety, charity, gentleness, self-command 
in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to- 
wards superiors, respect for property in its minutest 
details." 

In ancient Egypt we find a civilization complex 
and advanced, and we have to admit thàt many of 
its most striking and peculiar characteristics are not 
yet fully understood; a religious philosophy of the 
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Malice and Metabolism 

NEGATIVE variety of mental preven- 

tive healing apears to have been medi- 

cally orthodox and official in Tibet 1200 
years ago. It was based upon the last of these 
sentences, quoted from an ancient handbook 
of medicine which has just been examined 
and authenticated by the Russian Academy of 
Medicine: 

The heart is the king of the organs and the staff 
of life; the lungs embrace it as the mother does 
her child. The liver is the human body's cook- 
stove. Sicknesses are due to man's malice, ignor- 
ance, and inability to curb the passions, for these 
things interfere with the proper nourishment of the 
organs. All unkind thoughts react upon the heart 
and liver. 


'The causes of disease fall into two classes 
— ignorance of the common laws of hygiene, 
and certain mental states, malice and passion, 
leading to interference with the nourishment 
of the organs, with metabolism, in modern 
phrase. The mental part of the treatment, 
dealing with the larger group of causes, con- 
sisted in active benevolence of thought, lead- 
ing of course to act. Nothing is said about 
“assertions” or “affirmations.” Possibly 
these old fellows knew that self-hypnotism by 
formulas, if successful in affecting the body, 
was only laying up trouble for future use. 

But may it not actually be that malicious 
and unkind thought, persisted in for genera- 
tion after generation, handed on cumulatively, 
is now at last the chiefest cause, not so much 
of our actual diseases as of the universal 
tendency to disease? Did the ancients de- 
velope out of nothing the rather recondite 
idea that hate and malice and passion affect 
metabolism injuriously? Faulty hygiene and 
diet might turn out to be quite inconsiderable 
factors in comparison with the mental state 
of unbrotherliness. STUDENT 


Inherent Natures 
OTANISTS still question why a seed- 
ling’s primary rootlet grows downward 
and its plumule upward. “ Inherent ten- 


dency” is so far the only complete answer, and ` 


it is а perfectly correct one. But though bot- 
anists have to give it, they do not like it. No 
more than other biologists do they like living 
matter to presume to have inherent tendencies. 
They want it to be entirely passive in itself, 
doing whatever it does in mechanical response 
to external forces. So the rootlet grows 
downwards because of gravity. This is per- 
fectly satisfactory till it occurs to you to ask 
why gravity does not also. make the shoot 
grow downwards. Why does that defy grav- 
ity? It wants the light; it is “ heliotropic.” 
Well why does the original seed cell divide 
into two, each of these finally becoming a 
group, so that there result two groups so 
different that one wants light and the other 
earth? The only possible answer is: because 
such is that cell’s “inherent nature," translate 
those words into any language you like. 
Everywhere in Nature “inherent natures” are 
to be found; everywhere, pushed to the last 
extremity, final phenomena have to have that 


4t 


explanation. The roots of things have “ in- 
herent natures." То get behind them, to un- 
derstand them, we have to understand Na- 
ture in a fuller sense than science has begun 
to think of. To find the reason of and in 
any one units "inherent nature," we must 
find the Reason in Nature, touch her con- 
sciousness and learn her plan. 
unit has its bit of the plan to work out. 
STUDENT 


A Theory of Rain 
LITTLE girl of twelve years of age 
writes to the Scientific American an ex- 
position of her (!) new theory of rain. 
She has submitted it to Professor Loveland, of 
Nebraska University, she says; and now mod- 
estly asks some chemist or physicist to “ ful- 
minate some little fact" into her theory “ that 
will resolve it into gas thinner than those with 
which it deals." She is "entirely willing " 
that this should be done and only asks for 
notification when the shooting occurs. 

The electrolysis of water is the use of elec- 
tricity to force asunder the oxygen and hy- 
drogen of which the water molecule consists. 
When these elements recombine they yield 
back the energy spent in sundering them, this 
partly taking, suggests the little girl, the form 
of a spark or sparks of electricity. If this 
experiment is done under a bell glass jar, the 
resulting drops of water will precipitate on 
the floor of the jar. In other words there is 
a shower of rain on a small scale. And the 
pop or bang is perhaps a microscopic thunder- 
clap. 

The theory requires that there should be 
two sorts of rain showers. One of them has 
the cause ordinarily given for both — a fall 
of temperature in moisture-laden air, resulting 
in a precipitation of its moisture. The other 
is due to the combination of large masses of 
oxygen and hydrogen, suddenly; the flash of 
lightening is the energy thus liberated; the 
thunder is the noise of the combination — 
not, as ordinarily said, that of the rupture 
of air by the flash. The sudden formation of 
the water causes the extra downpour of rain 
so usually noticed after a thunder-peal. 

Houses, trees, men, etc., may thus experi- 
ence two kinds of damage: the disrupture 
due to the electric flash; the singeing and 
burning due to the heat and flame of the union 
of the gases — for some of the uniting energy 
appears of course as heat. 

There are also two sounds: the snap or rip 
of the flash; and then, in a second or two, the 
roar of the combining gases. 

But whence these gases? Oxygen is about 
a fifth of the air anyhow. It comes from 
the plants. There is therefore more oxygen, 
more thunder and lightning, and more rain- 
fall, where vegetation abounds, along green 
valleys, watercourses, and tree-clad hills; and 
in summer. 

The hydrogen, surmises the theorist, is the 
result of electrolysis of water, water in mass 
or diffused through the soil The electro- 
lysing current is the lightning of storms. 
Lightning, therefore, liberated by the com- 


For every 


' can decompose water. 


bination of oxygen and hydrogen, prepares 
for its own reproduction by separating on 
earth another lot of gases. 

If the theory is to work, however, an ad- 
ditional source must be found for lightning; 
for some of the force which went, as elec- 
tricity, into the water to decompose it, re- 
appears in the recomposition as heat. Or else 
there is some force other than electricity which 
It is not: perhaps cer- 
tain that plants cannot. 

Anyhow the hydrogen, once freed, ascends 
to the upper aerial strata, to be brought down 
from time to time by air currents. Once that 
it is present in mixture with a body of oxygen, 
the preparations for a storm are complete; the 
theory now requires a little spark of electricity 
from somewhere — the advent of which is not 
explained, but it need be a very little one — 
to start the combination. 

The theory is very ingenious, and, with pro- 
visos, unobjectionable; moreover, considering 
its source, astonishing. If the child is really 
only twelve years of age we may rejoice that 
she can hardly be ruined on platforms like a 
piano-playing prodigy. STUDENT 


A Giassful of Ether 

CCORDING to a paper read before the 

last meeting of the American Associa- 

tion for the Advancement of Science, not 
yet accorded its full importance, the ether has 
been experimentally captured as never before. 
The experiments were in two series, both re- 
ported and illustrated with a fine set of lan- 
tern slides. 

It appears, then, that glass and probably 
other substances offer resistance to the passage 
of ether, which they render slower. The co- 
rollary of this was also found true — that 
ether can be rarefied, and presumably com- 
pressed in a glass vessel, the rarefaction lasting 
long enough to be easily observed. The re- 
sult of this rarefaction is that rays of light, 
whilst not altered in rapidity, are reduced at 
both ends of the spectrum in respect of the 
amplitude of their vibrations. 

Another set of experiments, measurements 
of light presure, belongs with this one, though 
made by another observer. The pressure 
naturally varies with the material on which 
the light fails, and follows the theoretical cal- 
culations of Maxwell. On the following ma- 
terials the pressure varies according to the 
numbers given. 


One glass vane .................... 1.0 
Two glass vanes .................... 1.7 
Enclosed black vane'................ 5.6 
Silvered vane ........................ 11.5 


The old question naturally presents itself 
again: why, if glass and other substances offer 
so much resistance to ether as to permit of 
its rarefaction inside shells of them, do not 
the planets show signs of retardation by fric- 
tion? 

Rarefaction indicates an atomic or particu- 
late structure. What lies between the parti- 
cles? An absolute vacuum, or a yet rarer and 
finer ether? Is there finality? STUDENT 
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How Do We Grow Our Figs? 
OW many persons know 
that the luscious, juicy 
fig is a flower? Yet a 
very slight examination of an 
unripe fig makes this quite 
clear. Imagine a big daisy fold- 
ed inwards with the green part 
outside and the flowerets with- 
in, and you have something 
like a fig. The hollow interior 
of a fig is filled with hundreds 
of minute separate flowers, not 
unlike the yellow flowerets of 
the daisy. In the wild fig (the 
“‘Caprifig” or goat-fig), those 
farthest from the stalk bear 
stamens and produce the fer- 
tilizing pollen, while the rest 
are either seed-producers or 
neuters (“gall-flowers”). The 
whole interior is closed against 
the attacks of insects in gener- 
al, and the "fruit" is really 
only the thickened wall or “те- 
ceptacle” which carries the tiny 
flowers on its internal surface. 
The Smyrna fig, which has 
been cultivated from extreme 
antiquity in the Mediterranean 
countries, possesses none but 
seed-bearing or pistillate flow- 
erets, and yet it cannot produce 
its seeds until they are pollin- 
ated. Without this the fruit 
cannot ripen, but will fall off 

the tree when half grown. 
The problem is, then, to car- 
ry the fertilizing pollen from 
the stamen-bearing flowers of 
the wild caprifig trees into the 
heart of the Smyrna figs so as 

to start them into activity. 
Nature solved the difficulty 
ages ago in a most ingenious 
manner, by evolving a special 
wasp whose office is to carry the pollen from 
the ripe wild figs to the eatable cultivated var- 
jety. It is well known that thousands of dif- 
ferent kinds of flowers are pollinated by bees 
and other insects carrying the precious golden 
dust from one to another in their search for 
honey; but as the fig flowers are shut in, this 
is an impossible method for them. So the 
wild fig has provided a generous quantity of 
suitable places for the tiny fig-wasps (Blas- 
tophaga grossorum) to breed in within the 
figs; these are the "gall-flowers," the neutral 
ones which bear neither seed nor pollen and 
are of no direct service to the plant. The 
gall-flowers are specially adapted for the ac- 
commodation of the larvae of the wasps, which 
live inside them until they reach maturity, 
when they have literally “eaten themselves 
out of house and home." The female wasps 
push their way out of the fig just at the time 
that the pollen is ripe in the flowers nearest 
the large end; and in the struggle — for there 


before fertilizing (natural size). 
(c) Same (natural size). 
to release female. 
“ Gall-flower," adapted to receive one wasp's egg. 
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THE INSECT THAT HELPS THE FIG TO RIPEN 


(a) Calimyrna Fig, section of unripe fruit, showing seed-bearing flowerets 


(e) Same (natural size). 


is very little room to squeeze through — they 
get covered with the fertilizing powder; they 
then fly off to the nearest fig they can find. 
Urged on by a singular instinct or intuition 
they force their way between the protecting 
scales at the mouth of the fig and run about 
inside, seeking the gall-flowers in which to lay 
their eggs. In their desperate efforts to get 
in they lose their wings which can sometimes 
be seen sticking out. If the wasp has entered 
a caprifig it finds the gall-flowers in which to 
lay hundreds of eggs, but if it has gotten into 
a Smyrna or * Calimyrna " (California-Smyr- 
na) fig, it meets with disappointment and can 
do nothing but run around aimlessly and eat 
what honey it finds until it dies, there being no 
gall-flowers there. But it has done its work, 
for the dust which covered it has been well 
distributed over the seed-bearing flowers, and 
the Smyrna fig begins to grow into the valuable 
article of food familiar to us. The wasp recog- 
nizes по difference between the varieties of figs 


(b) Fig-wasp, female (greatly enlarged). 
(d) Fig-wasp, biting a hole in the "gall-flower" 
(f) Seed-bearing flower. 


and so enters them indiscrim- 
inately. The duty of the gar- 
dener is to cut off the wild figs 
at the moment when the flies 
are making their exit and to 
hang them up in the Smyrna 
fig-trees so that the wasps will 
find the fruit ready to hand. 
This has been practised from 
time immemorial, though the 
rationale of the process was 
only satisfactorily established 
about twenty years ago by Am- 
erican botanists. The Smyrna 
fig was introduced into Califor- 
nia in 1880, but until the tiny 
wasp was introduced no fruit 
could be obtained. There are 
other varieties of edible figs 
that do not require the aid of 
the insect, but they do not com- 
pare with the delicious Smyrna 
fig. LoMALAND BOTANIST 


A Gooseberry Lawsuit 

HE story is told that in 

Austria there is a large 

gooseberry bush growing 
on the boundary of two farms, 
and that the two farmers have 
long been accustomed to gather 
each the fruit on his side of the 
fence. But at last they quar- 
reled and had a lawsuit, fol- 
lowed by sundry appeals to 
higher courts. 

The results of the final set- 
tlement, recently recorded, are 
that each farmer, as before, 
gets the fruit on his own side 
of the tree, but neither may cut 
the tree down. Furthermore 
that they do pay legal costs to 
the amount of 225 kronen each. 
The yearly profit from the 
tree is half a krone, but the 
judge told them that with luck they might 
make the tree begin to pay in‘800 years. T. 


(9) 


The Бо з Dentist 

THERE is said {о be a dental hospital for 
dogs іп- New York, with two classes of pa- 
tients, the millionaire's dog, and the poor man's 
dog. The teeth are of composition, set in 
gold or platinum. Civilization makes amends 
for its introduction of caries, by introducing 
also one of its compensating advantages. Per- 
haps cows would be a good experiment for 
future animal dentistry; for one understands 
that dairy cows, fed on warm slops, develop 
tartar. 


Telephones For Forest Fires 

IN the San Gabriel Forest, California, fifty 
telephone stations have been established to help 
the wardens in sending out fire alarms. The 
rangers carry portable instruments which they 
can connect with wire at any point, instead of 
having to waste time riding to a station. Е. 


Students Path 


NEVER FALTER 
George Eliot 

AY, never falter: no great deed is done 

By falterers who ask for certainty. 
No good is certain, but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seek the good: 
"Тіз that compels the elements, and wrings . 
А human music from the indifferent air. 
The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero. 


Theosophy and the World Today 
WORLD-WIDE awakening, a restless 
surging to and fro over the broad earth, 
a building up of new nations, a mar- 

shaling of the old into the lines of progress, a 
stirring of pent-up energies such as the world 
has never before known, a forcing to the sur- 
face of many conditions for men willingly or 
unwillingly to face — in all this that we see 
Theosophy teaches us to recognize the pre- 
paration, in fact the early stages, of a change 
in the order of life for the nations of the 
earth. 

History records no similar world-wide move- 
ment. When the victorious armies of the an- 
cients were opening up communication between 
peoples hitherto unknown to one another, vast 
continents were unexplored. When the great 
migrations took place, and stir and change 
and breaking down and building up followed 
the movement of the peoples, there were many 
lands untouched, irresponsive to the powerful 
urge that led to the formation of the Euro- 
pean nations. Later when the oceans became 
the pathways and bold mariners girded the 
continents, and by their daring, linked far dis- 
tant lands, there were still vast tracts, silent, 
waiting unvisited. But now the stir and move- 
ment is world-wide, and the conditions of life 
in the world are such in the twentieth cen- 
tury that we can follow day by day the mani- 
festations everywhere of the spirit of unrest, 
the working out into act of a deeper, more 
universal need in the nature of mankind. It 
is this world-wide aspect of present day con- 
ditions which is particularly significant, and 
in which, Theosophy teaches lies a great hope 
for humanity. 

A glance at the panorama, as it unfolds, 
is suggestive. We see nations, as in Asia, 
who have remained in self-sufficient exclu- 
siveness for many centuries, now invaded by 
the modern spirit. The hour struck when 
they were to enter the ranks of modern pro- 
gress, and they move into line, apparently 
having lost little by their long period of re- 
treat. We see these Oriental nations de- 
manding, and receiving, from the sovereigns, 
the constitutional rights for which the sub- 
jects of the monarchs of Europe contended so 
hotly in the Nineteenth century. We have ac- 
cepted the fact that such an Oriental nation as 
Japan has been able to bridge in fifty years 
a gap which it has taken other nations cen- 
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turies to cross. The spirit of interchange 
and of inquiry would leave no record, no 
stronghold of spiritual or material develop- 
ment uninvestigated. What great secret of 
ancient association guides the peoples now to 
seek amid conditions so extremely foreign to 
them, an opportunity of mingling, of work- 
ing together to spread what they have de- 
veloped? The Sphinx looks down on modern 
Egyptians being instructed in responsible gov- 
ernment by the inhabitants of a distant island. 
The old pathways of the Saracen are scenes 
of turbulent disorder which but invite the 
interference of nations of the European con- 
tinent. Wild, long unexplored regions of 
Africa are now territory open to the operation 
of railways and canals. There are to be no 
more unexplored regions. Mankind in its 
quest for the conditions necessary for a new 
age is penetrating to every corner of the earth. 
The strength stored in Europe has spread to 
distant islands and continents as in Australia 
and in the Americas, where new nations are 
being formed on lands so old that history tells 
little of the great monuments that still stand, 
silent witnesses to the great periods of de- 
velopment now forgotten. Surely it is the 
recurrence of some ancient urge that impels 
these throngs to seek the environment where 
they as active participators can mold condi- 
tions for the new time. 

An ancient urge, and a new urge, Theosophy 
says. For according to its teachings, more than 
one cyclic period of development for the hu- 
man race has recently closed, and we do stand 
at a point corresponding to one reached in the 
far past — history tells nothing of it — and at 
the dawn of a new period the impetus for 
which is pulsing from the great heart of the 
universe and affecting the whole world, not 
one nation or locality merely but the whole 
world, because it is the special significance of 
this time that the whole world may rise into 
a higher degree of human life. The meaning 
of this crucial time is that if the conditions of 
life forced to the surface by the general surg- 
ing and unrest, be faced and dealt with, in 
the spirit of compassion and wisdom, the evil 
conditions may be cast off, never again to 
have the same power over mankind. Theoso- 
phy teaches that if the energy, the new force 
that has been liberated, as Katherine Tingley 
says, can be directed into channels of work 
for the true welfare of the nations, only the 
best and most helpful institutions of human 
life shall pass on to the new time, only what 
will truly build on highest lines. But it is 
true that this great force at work may be 
seized upon by the evil-minded, the enemies 
of the race, and used to destroy humanity. 
The problem of every nation at the present 
time is then the recognition of the action of 
this new energy, the directing of it so as to 
permit, not suffering blinded humanity to be 
swept off their feet by it, but only the harm- 
ful, the degrading, the merely selfish and low 
to be disintegrated by it, and die, leaving all 
that works for good to flourish as never be- 
fore. А time of choice for all nations is 
it. For all must take their place on one side 
or the other, and their subsequent history will 
reveal their choice. 

The Helpers of Humanity would save the 
nations. They appeal to the hero-nature of 
all who have risen out of the narrow personal 


desires and ambitions, to serve now, to re- 
nounce all that binds or fetters and offer now, 
pure, unselfish lives, purged, by a sublime re- 
nunciation, of all that might impede the en- 
ergy pouring from the great heart of the uni- 
verse to every human heart that truly loves 
its kind. O patriots, for this hour have your 
souls waited a thousand ages! Upon you who 
have won this destiny, Gods and unincarnated 
heroes look down in pleading. Fail not! Let 
every sweet and holy influence of nationality 
send its strength to your souls now! 

To the Soul the appeal is uttered. The 
brain-mind has no saving power. The Soul 
it was that lived in ages long ago amid con- 
ditions which, enhanced by all learned since 
that time, may now return. Therefore is 
it that Theosophy was brought into the world, 
by H. P. Blavatsky, sustained by William Q. 


Judge and now spread far and wide by ‘Kath- 


erine Tingley — that men might learn that 
they are souls, and rise in their divinity to 
save the nations in this time of need and op- 
portunity. "Therefore was it that Katherine 
Tingley established the International Brother- 
hood League. In days to come this act of 
our compassionate Helper will be recognized 
universally as having been done at the right 
time. It has already in its ranks those who 
have bled, who have suffered imprisonment, 
those who have worked nobly and unselfishly 
for their nation. Because they have responded 
to the appeal of the Compassionate, a healing 
influence has been shed over the’ people they 
unselfishly serve. 

Katherine Tingley has said: 

Humanity has long wandered through the dark 
valley of bitter experiences, but the mountain heights 
are again seen, suffused with the glow of dawn and 
the promise of the new golden age. The pathway 
is once more seen to that realm where the gods 
abide. 

With the golden age it is natural always to 
associate the gladness and freshness of the 
child-heart, and so at this time when a new 
golden age is dawning it is in the Law that 
among the children a great work should be 
done. For the early years of childhood corre- 
spond in little to the golden age long ago 
when humanity had not fallen into the tragic 
heresy of separateness, and if in these years, 
among the children of all nations, the old 
knowledge of the soul and of divinity be 
awakened, there will go out over the surging 
unrest of the world that which will gradually 
work for peace among the nations. Here again 
Theosophy is at hand, with Raja Yoga to meet 
the needs of the children. Those who have 
had any share in the establishment of Ràja 
Yoga schools in different countries, or those 
who have had an opportunity of observing the 
workings of Ràja Yoga at the world-center 
at Point Loma know well that in the compas- 
sion and the will.aroused in'the little students 
of Raja Yoga lies a hope of redeeming the 
nations from the selfishness and weakness that 
threaten to bar humanity from participation 
in the gladness of the new life. For humanity 
is made up of souls, a nation is a group of 
souls, and only by individual self-conquest 
can the leaven of brotherhood enter the na- 
tional life. STUDENT 

THE block of granite, which was an obstacle in 
the pathway of the weak, becomes a stepping-stone 
in the pathway of the strong—Carlyle 
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THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. Н. Fussell 


КА 
= If, as you say, “Life is Joy," why 
Question is there so much misery every- 


where among men? 


Real life is joy, and men are 
Answer miserable because they are not 
enough alive. А healthy, active, intelligent, 
moral nature could not enjoy a diseased, idle 
body, with a clouded mind and surrounded by 
vice. Disease, ignorance and selfishness have 
a painful and paralysing effect upon the pow- 
ers of physical, mental and moral enjoyment. 
Considering what life might be, must we not 
confess that the average individual is half dead 
and asleep to his possibilities? 

The human body is the most perfect of all 
the animal forms, most powerful to control 
mnature’s forces, most skilful in action, most 
sensitive to enjoyment. Yet we must needs 
turn to the animals below us to find creatures 
fully alive to the use and enjoyment of the 
physical life possible to their bodies. The 
fishes can teach us ease and rhythm of muscu- 
lar movement: the cat tribe excels us in 
£race and agility; almost any dog has a bet- 
ter respiration than his master or mistress, 
and a blood that heals his wounds more quick- 
ly. The domestic animals are so accustomed 
to the natural sense of well-being that they 
neither withstand sickness nor respond to 
treatment as man does. Human lungs are of- 
ten crowded into constricted and inactive 
chests and given vitiated air to breathe. The 
stomach is supplied with excessive or impro- 
per food. The muscles are heavy with re- 
tained waste and different groups suffer from 
disuse and over activity; thé nerves are worn 
with strain and anxiety: every function of 
nutrition and waste, of creation and disinte- 
gration is damaged and deficient from arti- 
ficial methods of living. Even physically there 
is not much joy in a body which suffers from 
alternate indulgence and punishment, from a 
round of gratification, disease, and drugging. 
Almost everyone is so adjusted to some famil- 
jar weakness, some pet ailment, or secret ill 
which discounts all his plans and pleasures that 
he does not even imagine the joy of freedom 
from his limitations. Іп civilized society, 
which ought to be the most alive to its possi- 
bilities of higher enjoyment, there has grown 
up a complex play between the broken law 
and the means for evading its penalties. New 
flavors are offered the jaded appetite; over- 
eating keeps pace with more digestive medi- 
cines, while the keen edge of a natural appe- 
tite becomes a forgotten pleasure. Modern 
dwellings have increased water supplies and 
bathing facilities while modern sanitation 
everywhere diligently cleans up a world that 
progressively suffers the magnetic and ma- 
terial taint of a diseased and self-indulgent 
humanity. The facilities for travel, rest, and 
recreation barely keep pace with the restless, 
unsatisfying strenuous life which wears out 
the nerves and starves the better nature. 

Think of the joy of living in a strong, 
healthy, disciplined body, one which would 
respond with ease and certainty to the con- 
trolling will, one properly nourished and free 
from clogging waste, with pure blood to up- 
build an active brain and with appetites regu- 


lated to normal needs. "Think of the freedom 
and power and enjoyment with a body like 
that. The Japanese have recently taught the 
world a practical lesson in the occult power 
of disciplined will to make the body a val- 
ued and obedient servant. Though of small 
physique these people have so developed their 
powers of endurance by all-round discipline 
as to easily out-march our best American 
troops when in China, and in the late war to 
win victory from the larger but self-indulgent 
Russians. To a people with the patriotic 
devotion of the Japanese surely they have 
more joy in their victorious country than 
could be gained by selfishly indulging the per- 
sonal senses. Moreover their trained bodies 
are skilled instruments to win in the continued 
individual fight which each man wages with 
his own weaknesses. 

Much misery results because men are not 
mentally alive enough. It is easily seen that 
ignorance and stupidity operate against the 
larger joy of living. But so does the epi- 
demic delirious fever of modern intellectual- 
ism. The educational methods, the business 
training, and the social customs are equally 
failures to cultivate the concentration, the im- 
personal judgment, the widely sympathetic 
understanding which would make the modern 
citizen alive to the mental, the material, and 
the humanitarian opportunities of today. The 
mere animal is gratified with the use of its 
physical senses; but man has in addition to 
these the gift of mind, and the individual soul 
which must also be satisfied. 

The educational system injures the plastic 
mind of the child with its confusion of many 
unrelated subjects; he is gorged with details 
and his mental dyspepsia is made worse by 
conditions of his restless, badly-balanced and 
dominant body. 
business men are often monstrosities of one- 
sided development. He who bends all his 
energies towards sowing and reaping dollars 
and cents can have no joy of living in the 
wider fields of human thought and feeling 
where the individual nature is enriched by 
the truth in other’s lives. The prize winners 
in such are often miserably lacking in sym- 
metrical human development. The social 
leaders may enjoy their position so long as 
they are only alive to the motives of ambi- 
tion and vanity. But no such cultivated, 
broad and noble nature is at home in a 
society which measures values in wealth and 
position. The soul's impelling desire for the 
comradeship which even here, has flashes of 
the original divine unity, will ultimately turn 
from the misery of the social counterfeit to 
the joy of the sacred reality. : 

One of the main sources of misery in the 
world is found in the old degrading theo- 
logy which has belittled and beclouded men 
and robbed them of the joyous belief in their 
own divinity. For ages man has been taught 
that he is a miserable sinner who could only 
be saved by the vicarious sufferings of an- 
other. What wonder that thus deprived of 
the incentive to cultivate on earth his spirit- 
ual will and the joy of the soul sense which 
makes all things easy, he has so long sought 
satisfaction in gross and in refined mater- 
ialism. Had the original teaching of Rein- 
carnation been retained in the Christian 
church it would have shown the logic of a 


The so-called successful ` 


belief in immortality and the purpose of 

“working ош salvation” here. 

When one is worn and weary with the 
monotony of every-day duties, what refresh- 
ment and enjoyment is found in the simple 
change of an outing. New scenes and new 
people stimulate the dormant senses and at 
once seems to step out into a wider and 
fresher world. The mere change of sur- 
roundings has the magical effect of giving 
one new courage and impetus for resuming 
the old duties again. If so slight an awaken- 
ing to fresh externals can do so much, there 
would be no comparison for the joy of a 
life in which we daily grew more alive to the 
power and beauty and liberation of the soul 
at the center. R. 

Jt 

INQurRER: What means would you resort to in 
order to promote such a feeling of Brotherhood 
among races that are known to be of the most 
diversified religions, customs, beliefs and modes 
of thought? 

THEOSOPHIST. Allow me to add that which 
you seem unwilling to express. Of course 
we know that, with the exception of two 
remnants of races— the Parsis and the 
Jews — every nation is divided, not merely 
against all other nations, but even against 
itself. This is found most prominently 
among the so-called civilized Christian na- 
tions. Hence your wonder, and the reason 
why our first object appears to you a Uto- 
pia. Is it not so? 

Ing. Well, yes; but what have you to say against it? 


THEO. Nothing against the fact, but much 
about the necessity of removing the causes 
which make Universal Brotherhood a Uto- 
pia at present. 

Ing. What are, in your view, these causes? 


Turo. First and foremost, the natural self- 
ishness of human nature. This selfishness, 
instead of being eradicated, is daily streng- 
thened and stimulated into a ferocious and 
irresistible feeling by the present religious 
education, which tends not only to encour- 
age, but positively to justify it. People's 
ideas about right and wrong have been en- 
tirely perverted by the literal acceptance of 
the Jewish Bible. АП the unselfishness of 
the altruistic teachings of Jesus has become 
merely a theoretical subject for pulpit ora- 
tory; while the precepts of practical self- 
ishness taught in the Mosaic Bible, against 
which Christ so vainly preached, have be- 
come ingrained into the innermost life of 
the Western nations. “ Ап eyé for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth,” has come to be 
the first maxim of your law. Now, I state 
openly and fearlessly that the perversity of 
this doctrine and of so many others Theo- 
sophy alone can eradicate. 

Ing. How? 


Turo. Simply by demonstrating on logical, 
philosophical, metaphysical, and even scien- 
tific grounds that:— (a) АП men have spir- 
itually and physically the same origin, which 
is the fundamental teaching of Theosophy. 
(b) As mankind is essentially of one and 
the same essence, and that essence is one — 
infinite, uncreate and eternal, whether we 
call it God or Nature — nothing, therefore, 
can affect one nation or one man without 
affecting all other nations and all other men. 

—H. P. Blavatsky, in The Key to Theosophy 
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THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 


AND 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


FOUNDED AT NEW YORK CITY IN 1875 BY H. P. BLAVATSKY, WILLIAM Q. JUDGE AND OTHERS 
REORGANIZED IN 1898 BY KATHERINE TINGLEY 


C e n іга O fd f i 


The Headquarters of the Society at Point Loma with the buildings «x? grounds, are no “Community” ''Settlement'" or “Colony.” 


с е P o i n t 


L o m a C а lif or n i а 


They form no 


experiment in Socialism, Communism, or anything ef similar nature, but are the Central Executive Office ef an international organization where the business 


€f the same is carried on, анд where the teachings ef Theosophy are being demonstrated. Midway 


"twixt East and West, where the rising Sun ef 


Progress and Enlightenment shall one day stand at full meridian, the Headquarters ef the Society unite the philosophic Orient with the practical West 


“Christian Occultism’ 

HOEVER are responsible 

for the meaning of Chris- 

tianity ought to get to- - 
gether and settle what is Chris- 
tianity and what is not. Other- 
wise the older representatives 
may sometimes find themselves 
in company they do not appre- 
ciate. At the recent Pan-Angli- 
can Congress in London there 
was (according to press reports) a “ Chris- 
tian Science" Section; and indeed it is not 
easy to see what grounds could have been 
found for excluding it, in the absence of any 
particular place for drawing a line among a 
lot of graduated sects. 

Now comes a new prospectus which pro- 
fesses to combine Christianity with “occult- 
ism”; doubtless an unimportant concern, but 
one which has adopted the name “ Сһгіѕ- 
tian” and can therefore claim inclusion in 
any universal Christian congress. Otherwise 
those excluding it may need to draw dividing 
lines and make difficult distinctions. 

, The general program seems to be to develop 

powers which are indifferently described as 
“psychic,” “ spiritual,” and “Christian”; if 
any distinction is made between psychic and 
spiritual, it does not appear on the prospectus. 
The spiritual powers are to be developed by 
Christians “sitting” in their own homes. 

Students of Theosophy will be familiar 
with the important distinction drawn between 
Spiritual, manasic, psychic, astral, etc., by ig- 
noring which one is in danger similar to that 
which would be incurred by a chemist who 
should get his bottles mixed. If we should 
burn kerosene and gasoline indifferently, or 
any mixture of the two, we might escape with 
our lives, but we should probably lose most 
else. 

In such cases as the above the risk is great- 
er, because we endanger not only the body 
but the mind; insanity and nervous disease 
being well-known results of bungling in such 
matters. If there is one pursuit which, more 
than another, demands all possible safeguards 
and precautions, such as can be furnished only 
by the presence of real Teachers (men of 
knowledge and genuine merit and fitness), 
and by stringent tests of devotion, purity and 
self-restraint on the part of the students — 
that pursuit is Occultism. The mere entry 
into its outer court requires an unselfish de- 
termination to lay aside all personal motives 


the only prerequisite to membership. 


MEMBERSHIP 


in the Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical gia ДЕЕ “at large” 
or in a local Branch. Adhesion to the principle of Universal Brotherhood is 
The Organization represents no particular 
creed; it is entirely unsectarian, and includes professors of all faiths, only ex- 
acting from each member that large toleration of the beliefs of others which he 
desires them to exhibit towards his own. 

Applications for membership in a Branch should be addressed to the local 
Director; for membership "at large" to С. de Purucker, Membership Secretary, 
International Theosophical Headquarters, Point Loma, California. 


in favor of a life of duty and service to hu- 
manity; and its portals can be entered only 
by those who are prepared to maintain a far 
higher standard of purity and self-control than 
is exacted by any religion or science of today. 
No one need begin to think about entering on 
this path until he has at least learned to make 
a distinction between spiritual and psychic, 
and to discriminate between the mere reflec- 
tion of the senses and wishes, and the pure 
beneficent ray of spiritual Wisdom-Compassion 
in the heart. 

Things are not necessarily holy because they 
are astral or psychic, any more than an Ori- 
ental with a turban is necessarily a holy adept; 
and people who think so are in a class which 
sorely needs helping. 

What likelihood is there that a miscellan- 
eous group of people will be able even to steer 
clear of the dangers attendant upon the de- 
velopment of mediumship, such as must of 
course accrue from sitting in circles and 
awaiting the arrival of an influx? Which of 
them is competent to distinguish between an 
inspiration and an obsession ? 

It is both the duty and the interest of the 
Christian Churches to disencumber themselves 
of such movements by defining clearly their 
own position. Now is surely the chance for 
the guardians of spiritual truth to come for- 
ward and dispel error by the light which they 
claim to uphold. But do we not find that 
these guardians themselves are uncertain of 
their way and are even: in some cases dabbling 
in psychic healing themselves? Unless one is 
much mistaken, the people, when they find 
themselves badly bogged by all these will-o’- 
the- -Wisps, as will inevitably happen soon, will 
turn for light to those who have it, and for 
help to those who can give it; just as many 
are in fact now turning to Theosophy. 

STUDENT 

“ MEDITATION is but a name to the bewild- 


ered; the word is not understood until it is 
translated by the hungry spirit.” 


The Finer Sense Perceptions 
ATURE is a loving mother, 
yet stern when her sug- 
gested ways are disre- 
garded. The roar of modern life 
is hardly among her higher ways, 
and those by choice or of ne- 
cessity involved therein perforce 
pay heavy penalties. We should 
appreciate or avoid many things, 
as for instance plants of various 
kinds, by the sense of touch. This finer sense 
we have lost. The subtle virtues of various 
natural waters or juices should be felt in- 
stinctively by the finer sense of taste. This 
too we have lost. The charm of the woods 
and mountains escapes us in one aspect through 
our inability to catch the faint perfumes per- 
vading the air with a magic all their own. 
The ever-changing beauties of land, sea and 
sky are lost to many who fail to see the deli- 
cate gradations of color in the lights and 
shadows. 

And the loss of finer perception of the beau- 
ties of sound is dwelt upon in the 4dibany Re- 
view by a writer who asserts that the blare 
of huge orchestras and choruses is the correl- 
ative phenomenon of loss of fineness and pow- 
er of discrimination in hearing. For the qual- 
ity of what is produced does not correspond 
with the greater volume of tone. She writes: 
“The deafer we grow the louder becomes our 
music, and the louder our music the deafe- 
we get." 

Would we regain the powers the soul has 
ready for use in its marvelous seven-keyed in- 
strument, the human body, we should live and 
think clean pure lives — closer to nature daily, 
from the sunrise hour. STUDENT 


Oath of Manhood 
Taken by the Athenian Youth of Old 
on Entering on Civic Duties 
“Т WILL, not disgrace my sacred weapons 
nor desert the comrade who is placed by 

my side. I will fight for things holy and 
things profane, whether I am alone or with 
others. I will hand on my fatherland greater 
and better than I found it. I will hearken to 
the magistrates, and obey the existing laws 
and those hereafter established by the people. 
I will not consent unto any that destroys or 
disobeys the constitution, but will prevent him, 
whether I am alone or with others. I will hon- 
or the temples and the religion which my fore- 
fathers established. The gods bear witness!” 
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Words and Origins 

HE byways of philology are pleasant travel- 

ing, and there is always a fascination in the 

possibility of some new surprise. It is also 
a science that may be caught in the act and takes 
an added interest from the point of view that the 
future antiquarian will look upon our word-making 
as we look upon that of our forebears, as a mine 
of crystallized information by deduction. Even now 
we use many names denoting the origins of their 
bearers without the connexion being commonly 
thought of. Manufactures naturally take the name 
of the place of origin, and a chain of names carries 
us far abroad. Cambric recalls Cambrai in France; 
Holland cenveys its Dutch origin plainly acknow- 
ledged; milliner is not so obvious, but very clearly 
reminds us of the time when the fashions were set 
from Milan in Italy, and a Milaner was the equi- 
valent of the Paris dressmaker of our day. Farther 
east, Damascus gives us the famous damask; Pal- 
estine contributes the gauze of Gaza, whose gates 
the redoubtable Samson removed on a historic oc- 
casion; Mosul gives us muslin (French mousseline). 
India contributes the word calico, from the manu- 
facture of this. material: in Calicut; China gives us 
the obvious nankeen, from Nankin, where much 
of it is made, and chinaware is already a com- 
mon noun. America is commercially speaking too 
new a country to have contributed much to our de- 
rived language. Spain and its famous leather trade 
once contributed a word not often heard now. Cord- 
wain is the material, and a cordwainer is the worker 
in Cordovan leather, always noted for its excellence. 
Morocco is sufficiently naturalized to be spelled 
without a capital letter when it refers to the leather 
of that country. So the list might be extended 
without departing from this particular class of man- 
ufactured material. 


(The photograph was taken some years ago) 


But there are many other derivations too inter- 
esting to pass over. Of fruits we still call the 
miniature grapes of Corinth currants. The students 
of Xenophon will easily recognize the cherry in the 
fruit that came from Kerasos on the Black Sea, 
while Castana in Thessaly suggests the origin of the 
chestnut; damson, like damask, perpetuates the name 
of its place of origin; Damascus, as does the art of 
damaskeening. Of miscellaneous words parchment is 
a corruption of the Greek Pergamos; sardines from 
Sardinia; guineas coined from the gold of Guinea; 
gamboge from Cambodia or Gambodia; gypsies 
from Egypt; canaries from the Canary Islands; 
romances from the Roman style of literature; and 
a hundred and one other words preserve the history 
of their origin. Possessing now merely a pedantic 
interest, perhaps, these derived words may recall a 
time when words meant far more than they do in 
our day. Like so many other sciences of the ancient 
temples, language has much in store for us to learn 
before we attain the dream of philosophers — the 
universal tongue, natural, not artificial. 

It may be that every word once contained its own 
peculiar meaning in such a language, open to the 
eye of any scholar possessing the universal key. 
There is a hint of this possibility in the Chinese 
written language of the present day, which can be 
read by a Japanese just as easily in his language; 
or in the Arabic numerals and “An’pers And" (&), 


which are of equal value in all European languages. — 


Indeed, Madame Blavatsky called attention to this 
many years ago in her wonderful observations on 
symbolism. It may be, who knows, that there is 
a science of pure language in the abstract, lost to 
our modern civilization, among the other lost sacred 
sciences. Such a language, with infinite possibilities 
of variation and sound and rhythm and the bases of 
these, has often been suspected as no mere philo- 


sophical chimera. Some musicians may have touched 
the outer hem of such a language with-the magic 
of their combinations. Who knows? 

Bards and poets and painters may hear it dimly, 
and translate it as best they can into the product of 
their genius, while we marvel. Architecture is called 
"frozen music" Perhaps this is an echo of the 
universal masonry. 

And yet there is extant the statement on unim- 
peachable authority that even in Europe within re- 
cent years the knowledge of the power of the ut- 
tered sound has been used to bring back from the 
gates of death one whom the doctors had given but 
a few hours to live. Not only once, but three sep- 
arate times was this modern application of the prac- 
tical knowledge of the ancient mysteries used — by 
those who had earned the right It was used in 
behalf of one who had dared to accept life at their 
hands with all the attendant consequences — be- 
cause in the divine economy all must be paid for. 
But in this case no taint of selfishness or ignorance 
entered. The awful penalty of suffering was delib- 
erately assumed for the sake of needy brothers with- 
out the door — all humanity was calling for aid. 

Our study of derivations leads us far into the 
grammar of the great science — let us add one more. 
The old English word cowans is the same as the 
Hebrew “cohen” or priests, who were ever opposed 
to the schools of the prophets. Many have sought 
the derivation of this old word and its true mean- 
ing. It is in such circumstances as the above that 
we find a glimpse of the opposed forces of the ex- 
oteric hierarchies failing—as they ever do — to 
meet the needs of humanity, and the latter turning 
from them to the guardians of the temple-wisdom 
of old for that light of which the cowans have none 
to give. But this will only be of interest to some 
students of the various philosophical systems. P. M. 
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Fairy Tales money. Look to it that you begin early to immortality and behaves as though he were. 
« HERE there is no vision the people carry out the cosmic design." (Why was not Not only does he act as though he had unlim- 


perish," says the Bible; and let us 
look to it that such a fate may not 
be before ourselves. Imagination has to do 
with past and present and future, and is sav- 
ing health in relation to all three. Аз far as 
the present is concerned it is assuredly the 
salt of life, without which all the food of our 
brains tends towards corruption. It is the 
one organ by which we can contact our grand- 
er possibilities, as they have been revealed in 
the forgotten ages; and by no other faculty 
can the trend of our lives be altered. It is 
The sovereign alchemist, that in a trice 
Can life's dull metal into gold transmute. 


In childhood we are the center of an orbit 
as wide as the skies, wherein circle unreveal- 
able suns and planets. Money has no value 
there, unless it be fairy gold, or fetched from 
mysterious places, and by marvelous means. 
What? They are to grow up, and become 
sensible? Rather say we mummies were at 
one time human, with life and richness in our 
souls, and undessicated imaginations. That 
is, we once were children, and had some glim- 
mering of a glory, for the most part lost long 
since. To what kingdom does that glory be- 
long? Why, to the human kingdom; it was 
our own and we bartered it for some fool's 
mess of pottage, as pleasure or greed or am- 
bition; remember that it was our own herit- 
age out of which we were cheated, or which 
we flung away. Children deal in the marvel- 
ous because the marvelous is open to them; 
that is, untracked regions in the human soul 
are open to them, and to deprive that side of 
their nature of its natural food is to send it 
famine-driven to the garbage piles for sus- 
tenance. There is the instinct; you cannot 
alter that. The soul, so lately arrived from 
its own kingdom, rejects contemptuously the 
pseudo-solemn things of this world; money- 
making and politics and so-called religion it 
sees precisely in their true light, and turns to 
the consideration of the glory it is so loath to 
lay down. “Tell me a story" — for I am 
homesick, and must hear some tidings of my 
father's many mansions.. “Tell me a story " 
— or I must go forth myself, a-wandering in 
quest of adventure, and heaven knows I do 
not know the way; (he is unarmed too, and 
how shall he meet perils that may assail him?). 

We are not so foolish now, as a rule, as to 
forbid our children play or bodily exercise; 
knowing to some extent what would result 
from such a gap in their lives, of evil phys- 
ical and moral. What then of the imagina- 
tion? Is all use of the spiritual motor nerves 
to be forsworn, and is the mind to be ham- 
strung and flabby? Beware lest it find some 
noxious activity for itself, and secrete poison 
behind the barred and shuttered windows you 
seek to close upon it. 

All of which we know well enough by this 
time for the most part, but Pterodactyls are 
still sometimes seen in Piccadilly, we learn. 
War has been waged in Passaic, N. J. over 
the use of fairy-tales in the schools — and 
fortunately the saurian idea has been defeat- 
ed. “ We do not approve of this class of lit- 
erature; the children should be employed in 
some useful way instead. Was not the uni- 
verse built for the purposes of money-getting ? 
God help the man who does not accumulate 


man born with as much maturity as the duck- 
lings, so that he might run off to business as 
they do to their pond?) 

How long, how long are we to enshrine 
utilitarian selfishness? How long shall we 
set our faces resolutely dollarward? Child- 
ren, children, you shall have the tale of King 
Midas graven on your hearts; you shall well 
understand what path it is that leads a man 
to grow asses’ ears and an ass’s understand- 
ing. We throw away our real selves; we 
wall up and go no more by the spacious halls 
and corridors of being through which we used 
to pass; the magical and stately gardens we 
wandered as children, they are all deserted, 
the wolves and the owls keep them. Can you 
not see that it is yourself you have permitted 
to become so pitiably limited? 

What thoughts do you have that do not run 
in the little groove? What greatness or beauty 
ever comes near to you? You have become 
dazed by the pounding insistence of material 
things, and you have grown into keeping time 
and tune with them, until your own feet now 
have forgotten all independence and nobler 
modes of action. Yet were they accustomed 
to the mountains once, and you might even 
now be free — 

Fairy-tales are thin masks for the story of 
the soul; and they have persisted since be- 
fore the pyramids because they meet one of 
the chief needs of the world. А childhood 
bereft of this essential food of childhood can 
never blossom so finely in after-years. The 
growth of the imagination will always leave 
much to be desired; there will tend to be a 
scantness in ideality. Could we keep the spirit 
of them with us as we go into manhood we 
should be a race of bards and heroes; we 
should permit no sordidness nor corruption in 
our midst. C. I. 


Eternal Youth 

| DR since somebody remarked that in his 

opinion men ought to be put on the 

shelf at sixty, others have been writing 
to prove that many of the greatest successes 
have been won by men over sixty. And the 
facts prove this, as can easily be shown by 
making a collection of such great names and 
their achievements. 

Despite our pessimistic theories of life, the 
fact of eternal rejuvenescence will persist in 
asserting itself. There is something undying 
in us, and its action is impeded, but not pre- 
vented, by the weariness of the body and the 
crystallization of the mind. Nothing could 
be more obvious, to a mind unencumbered by 
theories, than that one’s life is merely an epi- 
sode in a continuous drama, death being but 
the ringing down of the curtain between the 
two acts. Nothing could be more preposter- 
ous than the idea that the life-work of a man 
with all his aspirations and enthusiasms, which 
he has only time to begin, should vanish for- 
ever all uncompleted at the death of his body. 
True, they may be taken up and carried on by 
other men, will be answered. But does even 
that answer satisfactorily solve the problem? 
Is the Ego so temporary? Is the Ego a thing 
that is created at birth,appears for a brief 
space—then goes off for ever, never to return? 

The facts of life would seem to show, on 
the contrary, that man is conscious of his own 


ited opportunity before him, but he enters this 
life as if he were picking up past threads and 
renewing old labors. 

The personality is so altered by the process- 
es of death and rebirth—and no wonder — 
that we cannot recognize it again; but per- 
haps we shall not always be so dull. As a 
rule we recognize people only by their perish- 
able traits, and know nothing of their real 
Self; and they themselves are probably little 
less ignorant about their own real nature. 
Death may remove most of what we deem 
essential in a Soul, may purge away most of 
what the man regards as his real self. But 
great Nature has other ideas of immortality 
and of what is worth preserving and what 
not. The Soul is the real man, and in its in- 
terests is the life led; the bundle of notions 
and habits which we succeed in accumulating 
about ourselves during one life are not things 
to be perpetuated, and so a purification and a 
new beginning takes place. 

It is the Soul alone that can preserve a con- 
sciousness throughout life and death; and to 
share that consciousness, we must share the 
life of, the Soul, rise to its plane, shake off our 
limitations, the greatest of which is a too ux- 
orious fondness for that idol we create in our 
own image — our precious selves — the reflec- 
tion of our desires and prejudices. Men 
doubtless like to create some theory of after- 
"life more in accordance with their undeveloped 
understandings; but the real facts of life 
must surely transcend the limits of our pre- 
sent understanding, nor can eternal Law be 
conditioned by what we consider desirable. 

During sleep we lose our identity, but find 
it again because we have the same body. In 
a new birth, we have not the same body, and 
the only thing that is the same is the Soul. 


` Hence, to be conscious of our identity, we 
must be conscious of the Soul. 


Most people, 
then, do not yet know who they are. The doc- 
trine of Reincarnation implies a consideration 
of the past as well as the future. Who am I? 
If we could answer this, the mystery of life 
and death might be no more. STUDENT 


Were the Egyptians Idol-Worshipers? 
(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 5) 
most profound type partly concealed under the 
mask of carefully devised glyph and symbol; and 
a morality so high that the nation escaped the rapid 
decline and fall of Greece, Rome, and many other 
civilizations, and had flourished previously in honor 
and dignity for unknown milleniums. To what else 
can this marvelous phenomenon in the world's his- 
tory owe its vitality but to the profound spiritual 
knowledge possessed and applied by its leaders, and 
the high ideals held up to the people? 

The following impressive words of Н. P. Blavat- 
sky admirably express the spirit of the Egyptian 
religion in relation to the Divine order of the uni- 
verse: 


“Occult philosophy as a whole is based ab- 
solutely on the ubiquitous presence of God, the 
Absolute Deity; and if It itself is not specu- 
lated upon, as being too sacred and yet incom- 
prehensible as a Unit to the finite intellect, yet 
the entire philosophy is based upon Its divine 
Powers as being the source of all that breathes 
and lives and has existence. In every ancient 
religion the One was demonstrated by the many. 

* O, God Ani (the Spiritual Sun), thou resid- 
est in the agglomeration of the divine person- 
ages." STUDENT 
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Welsh Literature --- Prose --- Seventh Article 
ROMANCES IN THE RED Book or HERGEST 
THE ARTHURIAN CYCLE 
HE second category of the Red Book 
stories includes the Arthurian roman- 
ces, and before considering them in de- 
tail it will be well to glance at the central fig: 
ure of them, and throw what light may be 
thrown from Welsh sources on the whole Ar- 
thurian legend and its origin. 

According to the Welsh account, the popu- 
lation of old Britain consisted of three races 
that came into the island at different times by 
peaceful immigration. The first of these were 
the Cymry, who came from a country called 
the Gwlad yr Haf, which was destroyed for 
its sins. They sailed up the Severn Sea in the 
the west, and made their first settlements on 
the south and north sides of it, calling the one 
side Cymru or Wales after themselves, and 
the other Gwlad yr Haf or the 
Summer Country (in English, 
Somerset), after the land they 
came from. The second and the 
third immigrations were from a- 
cross Europe, by the Brythoniaid 
and the Lloegrwys. 

Now the leader of the Cymry 
was the god Hu Gadarn, and he 
prepared the lahd for their com- 
ing by ploughing it from end to 
end with the two oxen, Nynnio 
and Peibio, whom ages before the 
gods had changed into oxen for 
their sins. They had been kings 
in the same island before; the 
one of what is now called Eng- 
land, the other of Scotland. By 
their pride and arrogance they 
had brought fighting into the is- 
land, where it had never been be- 
fore; to stay them Rhita Gawr 
came down from Wales and conquered them 
both, imposing peace on their countries. But 
Rhita in turn became affected with pride, con- 
quering kings after kings of other realms. At 
last he brought about his own downfall by 
challenging — the Emperor Arthur. Thus, we 
must suppose was Britain added to Arthur's 
dominion, in days primeval, Atlantean, on the 
horizon of tradition. 

According to this story, it will be seen that 
Arthur stands as the final solver of the con- 
fusion in Britain: in after ages Hu Gadarn 
held the same position, since he tamed Nynnio 
and Peibio of Scotland and England, and 
ploughed the land with them, and slew the 
Afanc of the Lake of Floods, which for Rhi- 
ta's pride had brought the oppression of wa- 
ters upon a long uninhabited Wales. Hu, it 
is believed, was thought to be the reincarna- 
tion of the first Arthur; and the second Ar- 
thur, of the Fifth century in the Christian era, 
the reincarnation of Hu, around whom gath- 
ered many of the archaic and titan traditions 
belonging to the first. There is a story in Brit- 
tany, of how the first Christian missionaries 
came to Arthur’s court. He received them, as 
he did everyone, with infinite courtesy, and 


heard them until they said that God was in 
heaven, and far away from the earth and men. 
Then he perceived that they had no good 
message, for was not the great God incarnate 
within himself? In days when the power of 
the human spirit was felt, and the awful im- 
personality of those who were aware of their 
union with It, no least flicker of the strange 
would have been seen in a story such as this; 
it is only now that we are perverted with our 
miserable personal conceit and arrogance that 
it may appear so. Arthur wondered that they 
had never heard that he was Hu Gadarn, the 
greatest of the great and smallest of the small. 

The story of Culhwch and Olwen stands 
first among the Arthurian legends; it is near- 
est to the fountain source, and contains most 
of the primal purity and wonder. As Sidney 


Lanier says, Welsh conceptions and feeling as 
expressed in it are more remote from the mod- 


ern, more remote from the English, than any- 
thing that can be found, even say in the writ- 
ings of the Chinese. Fastidious and delicate 
critics will speak of it as uncouth in its details, 
and lacking in restraint; we have no useful 
canons for judging that which is essentially 
bigger than ourselves. 
mountains, as pagan as the north wind, and 
indicates what the noble source must have been 
from whose debasement all the familiar Ar- 
thurian stories have sprung. 

This debasement was the work of Norman 
minstrels, who heard the old tales from the 
Welsh bards, and had no Theosophic clue with 
which to unravel them. So they retold them 
in their own manner and also invented new 
ones, making of all the characters convention- 
al and mediocre Normans whom they could 
thoroughly well understand, instead of the old 
archetypal figures representative of the powers 
of spiritual light and darkness. One turns 
from the vast, the lofty, the impersonal in 
search of a greater interest; and sojourns 
for a while in what appears to be greater veri- 
similitude of life, but is, in the event, merely 
the shallow, the jejune, the worthless. Con- 
trast the Normanized Sir Kay the Seneschal, 
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It is as archaic as the 


of Tennyson or Malory, or of the later Welsh 
stories, with the original Cai of Culhweh and 
Olwen. The latter was the strongest and 
most fiery of all Arthur's men. The Em- 
peror never addressed him but as “ Blessed 
Cai"; when it pleased him he could make 
himself as tall as the tallest tree in the forest; 
a wound from his sword no physician could 
ever heal. Only of Arthur's own sword Cal- 
edfwlch was the like spoken. Cai stood for 
some invincibility in the human soul, he was 
nearest of all to the heart of Arthur. He be- 
came degraded as the later story-tellers, wish- 
ing to exalt their own particular heroes, made 
them perform the final feat of defeating him. 

So too, the character of Modred is incon- 
ceivable, as given by the Normans, to the old 
bards, who were generous at least in paint- 
ing their good men or their bad. Their Med- 
rawd was bad, but with the badness of a 
Lancelot; it was never said of 
him that he was afraid, or less 
eager for battle than the bravest. 
Gwalchmai, again, was a magician 
with his tongue; he could make 
all difficulties vanish by the sweet- 
ness and power of his words. 
Gawain, his Normanized repre- 
sentant, was a mere utterer of 
hollow words — and so on. 

A WELSH STUDENT 


Music in Lomaland 
B ETWEEN Lomaland and any 
one, or all, of the thousand 
little cities of the world that 
might be chosen in сотрагі- 
son, there are innumerable differ- 
ences. But the contrast is often 
first noted by the outgoing Stu- 
dent in respect of the music, not 
: only the finer, subtler thing which 
we call a “musical atmosphere," but the ac- 
tual audible musical sounds themselves. From 
six o'clock in the morning until nine at night 
may be heard in some quarter, and usually in 
many quarters, the sounds of violin, viola, 
cello; of flute, oboe or bassoon; of trumpet, 
cornet or French horn; but chiefly of piano, 
violin and the human voice — audible records 
of careful sympathetic practice. The dead 
stillness that meets one’s ears outside in re- 
spect of such sounds, tentatively, boldly, 
sweetly, painstakingly, or perhaps timidly, 
floating across to you through the Lomaland 
clear, still air, is at first depressing, contrasted 
as it is with the vibrant, ringing air of this 
city set apart for life’s higher uses. 

When Katherine Tingley inaugurated in 
Point Loma the many departments now being 
carried onward to fruition she gave to music 
a principal place. Music-teaching was at once 
begun and music found a prominent place in 
all the social life of the Hill. Particularly 
were the tiny tots “started” and very soon 
their musical work became one of the attrac- 
tions of Lomaland. Today music is of the 
air we breathe, inspiring, calming, sustaining, 
lifting the soul daily to greater heights. Н. 
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The Ocean of Life 
T is said that the late Swedish poet and 
thinker, Viktor Rydberg, would make it 
a point occasionally to use chairs which 
stood in some remote corner of the rooms, 
where they were not used very often, in order 
that they might feel themselves “at home” and 
not useless. In this act of a singularly intui- 
tive and intelligent man lies the spirit of the 
old days, when knowledge still prevailed in 
the North — a time which, indeed, is not so 
far distant. Then, even the common people 
had a conception of the ocean of life in which 
they lived; of the higher life which they held 
sacred as the inner court of the Temple into 
which they were entering with the glow of the 
spiritual sun upon them; of the lower life 
intrusted to their care in all the details of 
everyday duties. 

That this spirit is still alive among the Nor- 
thern people is shown in the care they often 
take of the things belonging to their house- 
holds. They feel it a crime not to utilize every- 
thing to the utmost and in the best way. To 
spoil or discard anything before it has served 
as far as possible is felt by them as a throwing 
away of a center of life, a something which 
by thoughtful and careful handling would re- 
ceive a touch of our higher life, just as we 
do of the still higher life above us. 

The heart of a child of the North leaps 
with enthusiasm to read of this conception of 
his forefathers in the old Sagas. We can then 
better understand the true spirit of chivalry, 
the nobleness of conduct, the fearlessness and 
the ease with which they undertook the great- 
est deeds. "They thought of themselves as 
living in this ocean of life, with nothing to 
fear but the degrading of the divine spark 
that urged them onward. Death? No, they 
were wiser than we in this respect. Death 
was considered as a time of rest in the abode 
of the gods, as Odin's guests in Valhall, until 
earth's work should be taken up again. Fear 
of. death was unknown — even in cases of 
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Many in the world are trying to defne the Law, but they 
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have not the key which Theosophy gives.— Katherine Tingley 


cruel death inflicted by irreconcilable enemies 
we find the spirit of eternal life so strong that 
it lifted the consciousness of the hero far 
above the agonies of the body, far above the 
pain suffered by an earthbound soul. 
Everything in the world has life, said the 
old Norse, even the stone at one’s feet, and 
the wide waters, ploughed by the ships. Ev- 
erything, said they, has an inner form, invis- 
ible, but exactly corresponding to the visible, 
material form, this invisible body being the 


үт for a space they abide with us, 
Yet for a little they stand, 

Bearing the heat of the day. 

When their presence is taken away, 

We shall wonder and worship and say, 

“Was not a star at our side with us? 

Was not a God at our hand?” 


Fear not for any man’s terrors; 

Wait not for any man’s word; 

Patiently, each. in- his- place, 

Gird up your loins to the race; 

Following the print of her páce, 

Purged of desires and of errors, 

March to the tune ye have heard. 

— Swinsurnz— from The Halt Before Rome 


real vehicle of life, clothing itself with earth- 
matter. They held that because of this more 
subtle, plastic form man’s way of handling 
things has far-reaching results; for this sub- 
tle matter is not influenced by hands nor tools, 
but by the states of mind, by thoughts and as- 
pirations. They held that by always keep- 
ing the mind controlled while fulfilling his du- 
ties, man becomes like a Sun unto everything 
around him, spreading warmth, joy, and hap- 
piness in all directions. 

They said, for instance, that sculptured or 
carved things had much in common with their 
maker; that their inner invisible form became 
linked with his because through the inspira- 
tion with which he worked he gave them a 


touch of something divine. Thus we can see 
why, in the North, the beautifully-carved 
house furniture passes from generation to 
generation as something sacred, partly because 
it is bearer of the maker's thought-life, and 
partly because through use it is felt to have 
acquired something of the family spirit. So 


- even with articles of iron, bronze, silver, gold 


and enamel-work — we are told by scientists 
that three thousand years ago the Northeners' 
skill in these arts was unequaled. How often 
do we not read in the Sagas about swords 
Which possessed some special quality because 
of the careful and knowing way in which they 
were forged, or about gems and jewels of 
special and lasting value to the virtuous own- 
er, although sometimes they caused the death 
of an unworthy owner. Shall we laugh at this 
as "superstition" — or confess our ignorance 
concerning the “ocean of life," the greater 
life, in which we live? 

In the old days it was customary at death 
to place the more precious belongings, those 
especially dear to the dead during life, in the 
grave or on the funeral pile; not that the 
people believed in the possibility of carrying 
these material things with them to Valhall, but 
because of the reverence felt for their inner 
forms, that part which by the love and care 
of the maker and owner had been lifted to a 
higher level. It was the life in the invisible, 
imperishable bodies of these beloved belong- 
ings that followed man's immortal part when 
the latter left its prison of earth-matter for 
a period of rest. 

Another beautiful evidence of this belief is 
the honor in which was held the tree at the 
entrance of the home; for such a tree had 
seen many generations of the same family 
and was regarded as intimately connected with 
it When a child was born the rustle of its 
leaves sent its mystic welcome, and when a 
member of the family returned from a long 
journey the tree greeted him with a whis- 
pered welcome which he recognized and felt 
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in his inmost soul. The birds never sang so 
joyfully, so enthusiastically, as in this tree. 
When it grew too old to live any longer the 
whole family gathered together, a shoot was 
taken from the old tree and planted by the 
old grandfather, with solemn ceremonies, this 
to carry on and into the future the traditions 
of the parent tree. And when the mighty 
trunk had fallen, the wood was used only for 
the most honored purposes, as for instance 
for the making of shields to protect the war- 
riors of the family, and for beautifully carved 
chairs and tables. T 

Such was man's attitude towards the lower 
life a thousand years ago or more in the North. 
What can be said of his attitude in the other 
direction, how did the people in these ancient 
days stand in regard to the higher life? 

We cannot find any trace of fear; 
the attitude is always the same, 
though here receiving instead of 
giving. The old Norse thought that 
Helpers of mankind always gave 
the assistance and help needed at 
the moment — it was man's to re- 
ceive it or refuse. Thus man lived 
to open his soul unto the light, 
and knew that by constantly doing 
so he could reach the heights where 
the gods lived. Nor did they so 
much consider the outer life of 
man — his “respectability” as we 
now would say. Their conception 
of life was too clear for that. Each 
low thought stained the inner invis- 
ible body of man and became an 
obstacle in his way. Man thus had 
to build up his inner form by pure 
thoughts and noble acts, that it 
might be able to survive after death 
and consciously bear the soul from 
earth to rest in the abodes of the 
gods. That this was possible they 
knew well— for not only did the 
gods pass constantly from the one 
realm to the other, but even their 
greatest heroes had been able to go 
to Valhall, with full consciousness 
and return ta earth when needed. 

Shall this conception of the mys- 
tic ocean of life, this remnant of 
the ancient, sacred Wisdom Relig- 
ion, which is the heritage of the 
sons and daughters of the North 
and still must be found in their 
very blood — shall it be neglected 
and left to fade away? Shall it not, rather, 
be brought up to the surface again, linked 
with the pearls of wisdom which the cycles 
once more are offering to men to lead them 
to that nobler life which is their real heritage? 
That, once realized, will reveal the glorious 
duty lying before them: to prove by the very 
way in -which they live their lives that the 
ocean of life is a reality. | 

To Lomaland Students the "ocean of life" 
is indeed a reality, even to the tiniest tots, who 
knew it not by any spoken. name but as that 
something which makes it so dreadful a fault 
needlessly to soil or break a plaything, wan- 
tonly to put clothes, rooms, or belongings into 
disorder, to deface books or music, to do any- 
thing, in short, but treat with the most tender 
and loving care all that is entrusted to them, 
from singing bird to little half-worn apron or 
coat. А SWEDISH STUDENT IN LOMALAND 


the party to Europe. 
ican Students and Representatives. 


The Loma That Is to Be 
I saw you passing on your ways, and as you passed 
some glory shone, 
That lit up all the endless days your deeds shall 
breathe their splendour on. 


HERE is a beauty spot in the world 

whose beauty will be actually a positive 

quality, shedding light far and near. 
The foundations are laid now; nothing, per- 
haps, more than the foundations; but they 
themselves are of such marvelous architecture 
that all hearts are drawn to Lomaland whose 
eyes have seen it. 


Oh, the possibilities, the possibilities of those 


fragrant acres! One need not be without 
splendid dreams and visions at every moment 
of the day; indeed visions and dreams start 
up from the soil and crowd upon one, and the 
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KATHERINE TINGLEY AND SWEDISH AND AMERICAN THEOSOPHISTS 
Off for a Day's Jaunt (1907) on Visingsó, Sweden 


In a country cart of old style Katherine Tingley and her party made 
several trips іп 1907 about beautiful and interesting Visingsö. 
Visingsó country folk, who as shown in a former article have for 
generations lived their simple life upon the mystic island, always feeling 
themselves to be the guardians of it, was the driver, and in the illustration 
is seen standing at the horse's head. The Leader may be easily recognized ; 
the ladies at her right (left, as they face us in the picture) are the 
Hon. Nan Ino Herbert and Mrs. Walter T. Hanson. Next to Mrs. Hanson 
is Miss Margaret, the little Raja Yoga representative who accompanied 
Behind the ladies are Swedish, English and Amer- 
For a full account of the trip to 
Visingsö, the reader is referred to previous issues of the CENTURY PATH. 


golden future will not let one be for its calling 
and glorious importunity. What are a few 
little years, to that which has been set up for 
all eternity; ora life or two to wait, for those 
who have yoked themselves forever to this 
vast chariot of the world? 

When we see the rosebud on its stalk, we 
guess the wild beáuty of the rose to-be; the 
silk of perfection, the cream and satin and 
saffron of delicacy, the crimson, glorious, un- 
traversable depths. You now, oh, white 
Lomaland, are the glittering rosebud of the 
world; no one can tell what glories are hid- 
den within you. All the human beings that 
I see appear to me to be the chrysalides from 
which winged gods ѕћа1 соте. I cannot tell 
what there may be about the trees and flowers, 
to make them seem to me not voiceless nor 
unintelligible, but articulate if they would be, 
expectant, and clearly conversant with the 
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mysteries and memories of the Golden Age. 

Out in the world, we are always driven to 
seek in dreamland for some means of escape 
from the accretions of dreariness and strain 
that grow up around us. So we read roman- 
ces, go to the theater, play games; and pursue, 
in whatever ways we may, mournful and mo- 
mentary enjoyments. Here one passes from 
one duty to another, and along the road all en- 
tertainments and richness will be set before 
one. I mean, with these conclusions that one 
cannot escape from, concerning the jewel-rich 
and luminous portent of the place and all 
things incident to it. As Greece or Palestine 
might be with the past, so is this place preg- 
nant and aglow with the future. 

The truth is, the world is beset with foul 
thought; a quagmire of demoniacal thinking 
is all round and about it, and im- 
pinging upon and enslaving un- 
guarded minds. For this reason, 
men are heedless of the million- 
bloomed beauty and grandeur that 
will spring up in a night where a 
mind and heart can be kept in qui- 
etness for its fructification. But 
here, the scarlet fruitage hangs over 
deep, still, reflecting waters. There 
is none of that pressure and tur- 
moil of mind that keep men from 
ever more than glancing at life for 
a moment as it passes. In the 
world, we are too much hurried 
and driven by thought and circum- 
stance to live; in Lomaland life 
takes care of itself. if we do our 
duty by it, and soaks into twenty- 
four of the hours of each day. 

Yet the peace is not bovine but 
spiritual, magical. It is pleroma; 
not emptiness. We seek here and 
there for some means of revealing 
the glory, which, day and night, 
thunders along the shores of our 
vision; but we find no means, save 
in sneaking of common facts, which 
to the pious are stumbling-blocks 
and to the wise folly. Such com- 
mon facts may be insignificant 
enough in their way, but legions of 
angels may lie ambushed behind 
them, and in the performance of 
some trifling duty may hang, for 
aught we know, the whole destiny 
of the world. STUDENT 


Jottings and Doings 
(From a Student's Note Book) 

A DESPATCH from Paris states that all of 
the first prizes, bestowed in the various de- 
partments of the Paris Conseruaétoire, were 
this year bestowed upon young women. This 
indeed indicates a swift turning of the tide, 
auguring a still greater musical future. 


A youNG New York sculptress is now do- 
ing some remarkable work in depicting East 
Side life — the old ragman of the slums, the 
peddler, the lonely young Italian wife, the 
omnipresent and pathetic child-type, etc. The 
former work of this artist includes “ Mowgli,” 
in the collection of American bronzes pur- 
chased by the Metropolitan Museum. Some 
of the most remarkable of our modern plas- 
tic pieces are the work of young women. Par- 
ticularly is this true of American sculptures. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE BOYS’ HOMES, RAJA YOGA ACADEMY, LOMALAND 


At Home With the Rája Yoga Boys 

HIS glimpse of the boys’ homes at the 

Raja Yoga Academy at Point Loma sug- 

gests many pleasant sights and sounds to 
anyone who has been in Lomaland and seen 
something of the life of the boys there. In 
each of these bungalows live a group of boys 
and a teacher. Each house has its garden, 
its piazza, its pleasant sitting room, and its 
dormitory. 

Boys of every age are to be seen here — 
little ones just out of the nursery playing with 
rocking-horses in the shade of the palm trees, 
bigger ones playing marbles, gardening, or 
reading, and tall youths studying or exercising 
in the open air— perhaps tending the rose- 
bushes that climb over every bungalow. The 
sound of boyish laughter and merry play min- 
gles with that of different musical instru- 
ments; the place is full of stir and life ex- 
cept when the long orderly lines have formed 
and marched over to the dome-crowned build- 
ing where classes are held. This building is 
in itself enough to inspire a boy to do his best, 
for it is a thing of beauty, with its pillars and 
colored windows and flower-decked tables ar- 
ranged every morning by a gracious hand. 

Here the boys have their recitations cover- 
ing all the regular school studies and marked 


HE truest and fairest thing of all, as regards 
education, is to attract the mind of the pupil to 

the fact that the immortal self is ever seeking to bring 
the whole being into a state of perfection. The real 
secret of the Raja Yoga system is rather to evolve 
the child’s character than to overtax the child’s mind; 
it is to bring out, rather than to bring to, the fac- 
ulties of the child. The grander part is from within. 
—Katherine Tingley 


throughout by the true scholarly behavior and 
deep concentration that Raja Yoga develops. 
Here may be seen the result of beginning on 
right lines; for now the right way to study 
and to learn is communicated by one boy to 
another as if by a sort of magic; and boys 
who found it hard to learn before they came 
here, and boys who never tried before to do 
anything in the right way, feel the force of 
noble example and soon themselves become ex- 
amples to new boys entering the school. 

It is a glorious thing to study day by day 
always with a high ideal in mind. The old 
ideal of knighthood did much for the youth 
long ago, and the virtues that were part of it 
are as badly needed today as ever; but more 
is known today about humanity and human- 
itv's needs, and more is required from those 
who wish to serve nobly. The Brotherhood 


ideal taught by Theosophy and exemplified in 
the lives of Н. P. Blavatsky, Wm. О. Judge 
and Katherine Tingley has the quickening 
power to stir in boyish hearts the effort need- 
ed for self-conquest. And when a boy under- 
takes self-conquest, and begins to win victor- 
ies for his warrior-self, what wonderful re- 
sults come! 

These results are seen in the Raja Yoga 
boys’ lives. Not exhausted by selfish desires, 
they have a store of energy and vitality which, 
when directed, as here, on right lines, enables 
them to progress rapidly. When a boy learns 
to take command of his lower nature properly, 
his bearing changes, his mind clears, he can 
learn much more than before, in a short time, 
and he knows how to make all he learns help- 
ful to himself and others. His success arous- 
es great enthusiasm among the other boys; 
no mere prize-winning can stir up such a feel- 
ing: The whole life of a boy who lives by 
Raja Yoga blossoms out into helpfulness to 
his fellows. He finds that he can do things 
he never tried to do before, and that every- 
thing seems to have been waiting for his ef- 
fort at self-conquest. The comradeship felt 
by a body of boys thus awakened is what 
makes the sunshiny atmosphere of all these 
boys’ homes in Lomaland. STUDENT 


THE CRICKET 
ITTLE inmate, full of mirth, 
Chirping on my humble hearth; 

Whereso’er be thine abode, 
Always harbinger of good, 

Pay me for thy warm retreat 
With a song most soft and sweet; 
In return thou shalt receive 

Such a song as I can give. 
Though in voice and shape they be 
Form’d as if akin to thee, 

Thou surpassest, happier far, 
Happiest grasshoppers that are; 
Theirs is but a summer-song, 
Thine endures the winter long, 
Unimpair’d, and shrill, and clear, 
Melody throughout the year. 
Neither night nor dawn of day 
Puts a period to thy lay: 

Then, insect! let thy simple song 
Cheer the winter evening long; 
While, secure from every storm, 
In my cottage stout and warm, 
Thou shalt my merry minstrel be, 
And 111 delight to shelter thee. — Selected 


Heroes of the Future 

ANY little boys and girls wish that 

there still were dragons, giants, and 

such dangerous beings as there were 

in the old times which stories tell about, so 

that they might have a chance to become 

heroes and do brave deeds. Well, children, 

be ready! There is still an opportunity for 
you to be heroes. 

Where do you think all these monsters 
went? You know very well that something 
cannot disappear and be nothing. There is 
some water in a dish and the sun is shining on 
it. After a while you see that the water has 
disappeared. А very ignorant child might 
think that the water exists no more, but you 
know that it is only transformed into vapor 
and made invisible to us. 

Where did these terrible monsters go? 
You know from the stories that they could 
transform themselves into all kinds of shapes. 
'They took advantage of that cunning power 
of theirs to fool the people into believing 
them all gone, so that their brave heroes 
would think there was no need to be on 
guard. Alas! Alas, for the people! 

Now at last the time has come for the evil 
things to be found out. Watch and be ready! 

But where did these ugly things go? 
Where are they now? 

Once upon a time there lived a frightful 


dragon on an island in the sea. He had nine. 


heads, each one uglier and more malicious- 
looking than the others. 

Every third year he claimed as an offering 
the most beautiful princess in seven king- 
doms; otherwise he threatened to destroy the 
whole people; and many had been his vic- 
tims. 

This time the princess who had been se- 
lected as an offering to the dragon was very 
much beloved by all the people, not only for 
her beauty and grace, but still more for her 


kind generous heart, her readiness to forget 
herself for the welfare of the people, and her 
great wisdom. 

In a far away country was a king's son. 
He had done mankind so many great services 
by killing monsters that a powerful fairy had 
given him a magic sword, which had once be- 
longed to the gods. It was sure death to any 
one whom it wounded. He had made a vow 
to save the princess or die in the attempt. 

The dragon knew that it would be his last 
day when he took this princess, and he pon- 
dered in his evil mind how to deceive the 
prince and revenge himself on the people, 
whom he hated. After a long time he had 
the plan ready; so clever was it, that the dra- 
gon rolled himself around and around in glee, 
laughing with all the nine heads one of the 
most spiteful laughs that ever had been heard 
in the world. 

Then he began his treacherous doings. He 
hid the dragon-skin under a mountain, put 
his heart inside a black toad, which he sent to 
live in the slime under the bottom of the deep- 
est lake. After that he transformed himself 


' into a little cloud of dust, so fine that it could 


not be seen, except as a faint smoke. 

In this shape he reached the palace where 
the princess lived. Nothing hindered him 
from getting in; he even passed close by the 
prince with the magic sword. When he came 
to the princess he went right into her body, 
and settled himself in her very heart. She 
did not notice anything, except a cold shiver 
and a sharp pain which soon passed. Рге- 
sently she went, as was her custom, out into 
the garden to see the children. "They had al- 
ways been her friends; even the tiny babies 
reached their hands to her and smiled, that 
she might take them in her arms. The child- 
ren used to come into the garden, where they 
waited and watched for her. Then she some- 
times played " hide and seek " among the trees 
and grottoes, or gave them fruit and flowers 
to take to their homes. 

Today one of the children seeing her come 
gave a shout of joy, and ran with outstretched 
arms to meet her, but suddenly he stopped 
and drew back as if he had met a dragon in- 
stead of his friend, the princess. This was 
really true, though neither the child nor the 
princess could see it with their outer eyes. 
When she saw the child turning away, it was 
not her own musical voice that called, “ Stay, 
I command! or I will see that you are pun- 
ished.” But the child ran away crying bit- 
terly and could not be consoled. “I am 
afraid of the princess!" was all he could an- 
swer to the questions put to him. 

" Afraid of the princess?" The mother 
thought that the child must have caught a 
fever, and anxiouslv put him to bed, but he 
still moaned and cried. “ Afraid of the prin- 
cess? О, my child! could anvone ever be 
afraid of the blessed princess, the angel of 
our lives? What should we be without her? 
Our sons strive by chivalry and manly deeds 
to be worthy of a place in her army, and our 


daughters in womanly purity to be like her. 


О, my child! It cannot be.” 

But the change which had taken place in 
the princess was soon seen by all. The dra- 
gon, who hated the people, found a thousand 
ways to make their lives unhappy, and every- 
one believed it to be the doing of the prin- 
cess. The worst of it all was that like a con- 
tagious disease, it spread to all who came in 
contact with her, and from them to others. 
Soon the people in the whole kingdom had 
dragon-dust in their hearts. 

Sometimes when the dragon was asleep, 
the real princess could look out through her 
eyes, but she could not speak, as the dragon 
had sealed her lips so that they could not be 
used except by himself. Thus the prince, 
who was protected by his magic sword, saw 
her once, and he never forgot that look of 
unspeakable sadness, which seemed to beg him 
to set her free. 

True to his vow, and haunted by the im- 
ploring eyes of the princess, he set out to 
seek the dragon to destroy him, but he was 
nowhere to be found. At last the prince 
sought the fairy who had given him the magic 
sword. She advised him to travel until he 
found a certain good magician, who had more 
power than the mightiest of the evil ones, and 
ask his help. 

After many wanderings through darkness 
and danger, searching every corner of the 
whole world, at last he found the magician. 

“I have been waiting for you," the Wise 
One said. “ Now you may see for yourself." 
With this he gave the prince a magic mirror, 
in which he saw the princess, the transforma- 
tion of the dragon, and his own long wander- 
ings. 

“There is only one way to save the prin- 
cess," the magician said. “ You must first 
remove every particle of the dragon from all 
the hearts to which it has spread; but be sure 
that for every atom of dragon-dust you re- 
move, you place one of these little magic 
seeds which I give you. When all this is 
done the dragon will be so weakened that you 
can force him to tell where his heart is hid- 
den. This you must find and destroy. Then 
the princess is saved." 

The prince went back and commenced his 
great task. 

Most stories that you have read have an 
end, but this story cannot be ended, because 
the prince has not yet completed his task; the 
princess is not yet saved; the dragon is still 
enjoying his success and tormenting the peo- 
ple. He and his kindred have spread over the 
whole earth. Do vou know his name? 

The prince needs helpers. Those who are 
brave enough to make themselves free from 
the dragon in their own hearts, will be given 
the magic seed to place instead of the dragon- 
dust they remove from the hearts of others. 

Children! There are heroic deeds for you 
to do. The prince is hoping for your help; 
the princess is sighing for freedom; will vou 
be brave and undertake the task? SKULD 
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THE SECRET DOCTRINE 


THE 


Synthesis of Science, Religion, and Philosophy 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 


2 Vols., Royal 8vo., about 1500 pages; cloth. 
(Index of 30 Pages as in First Edition) 
NEW POINT LOMA EDITION 
To be reprinted from the original edition of 1888, as published by H. P. Blavatsky 
Vol. I treats of Cosmogenesis 
Vol. II treats of Anthropogenesis 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE is the author's second great work, 'in 
which her profound spiritual knowledge and great attainments are stamped on 
every page. 'То be without this colossal monument of learning is a loss to 
any one, no matter what his aim in life. In this work, the 


SECRET DOCTRINE OF THE AGES 
IN PREPARATION 


Postage prepaid - - - - $70.00 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., Point Loma, Cal. 


The Key to Theosophy 


Ethics, Science and Philosophy of Theosophy 


BLAVATSKY 
THE KEY is a remarkable Compendium of Theosophical teaching. 
The incessant call for this work has exhausted the earlier editions. 


by H. P. 


Cloth, 400 pages, Postage prepaid - - - - - 
Order from 


ECHOES FROM THE ORIENT 
A NEW POINT LOMA EDITION 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


THEOSOPHICAL 
MANUALS 


ELEMENTARY HANDBOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


ORDER FROM 


THE PITH AND MARROW OF 
SOME SACRED WRITINGS 
New Century Series 


ISIS UNVEILED 


A MASTER-KEY TO THE | 
Mysteries of Ancient and Modern Science 
and Theology 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 


2 Vols. Royal 8vo., about 1400 pages, indexed; cloth. 
With portrait of the Author 


NEW POINT LOMA EDITION, WITH A PREFACE 
by Н. T. Edge, B. A. ( Casta.) an old student under Н. P. Blavatsky and now 
a member of the Staff of Professors at Point Loma, California. 
Vol. I treats gf Ancient апд Modern Science 
Vol. II treats of Ancient апд Modern Religion 


The reprint of this invaluable work is in answer to a constant demand, which shows 
that the book is a/ive and is needed by the liberated spirit of the age. 


Postage prepaid - - - - $7.00 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., Point Loma, Cal. 


A Clear exposition in the form of . 


Question and Answer of the 
Exhaustively Indexed. With a Copious 
Glossary of General Theosophical Terms 


It is the book of books for beginners and higher students 
NEW POINT LOMA EDITION NOW READY 
- $2.25 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Point Loma, California, U. S. A. 


A broad Outline of Theosophical Doctrine by 
WILLIAM Ss JEDSE [Occultus] 


CLOTH - - - - 50 CENTS 
PAPER - - - - - - - = 25 CENTS 


NIGHTMARE TALES 


BY 


Н. Р. BLAVATSKY 


NEWLY ILLUSTRATED BY R. MACHELL 


. SCRIPT NO. 9 Dioec гасы: POINT LOMA EDITION 
(1) Traces of the Жыры ша in Z trian! Cloth bound, Cima.) EUN oes EE T ное аи i 
ra - oroastrianism, 
Mithraism, and their Modern Representative, Paper covers - - - - +  25cent They contain paragraphs of the prof 
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THEOSOPHICAL TEACHINGS 
WILLIAM Q. JUDGE 


An admirable and succinct exposition of Theosophical 
Doctrines adapted for inquirers 
A PAMPHLET OF FORTY PAGES 
Price - - - - - 15 Cents 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 8. The Doctrine of Cycles 

9. Psychism, Gbostology © the Astral Plane 
10. Che Astral Light 
No. 11. Paychometry, Clairvoyanee, and 

Thought Transference 

No. 12. The Angel and tbe Demon (2 vols. ssc each) 
No. 13. The Flame and the Clay 
14. On God and Prayer 


POINT LOMA, California 


Meteorological Table for the week ending 
September the 6th, 1908 


Total number of hours sunshine recorded during Avoust 225. 
Poesible sunshine, 413. Percentage, 54. Average num- 
ber of hours per day, 7.25 (decimal notation). Ob- 
servations taken at 8 2. mut Pacific Time. 
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Containing fifty original songs with copyrighted Music IN PREPARATION | 3 ine и: s d$. 2 А е Nw o 
A New Point Loma Edition No. 7. Teachers and Their Disciples pv eee : M 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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The office of the Theosophical Publishing Company is at Point Loma, California. 


it has NO OTHER OFFICE and NO BRANCHES. 
FOREIGN AGENCIES 


THE UNITED KINGDOM — Theosophical Book Co., 18 Bartlett's Bldgs., Holborn 


Circus, Lonpon, E. C. England 
GERMANY —J. Th. Heller, Vestnertorgraben 13, NÜRNBERG 


SWEDEN — Universella Broderskapets Förlag, Barnhusgatan, 10, STOCKHOLM 


HOLLAND — Louis Е. Schudel, Hollandia-Drukkerij, BAARN 
AUSTRALIA — Willans & Williams, 16 Carrington St, Wynyard Sq., Svpxzv, N. S. 
CUBA — Н. S. Turner, Apartado 127; or Heredia, Baja, 10, SANTIAGO DE CUBA 
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-ADDRESS BY KATHERINE TiNGLEY at San Diego Opera House, March, 1902. - -$ .15 
AN APPEAL TO PUBLIC CONSCIENCE: an Address delivered by Katherine Tingley at 
Isis Theater, San Diego, July 22, 1906. Published by the Woman's Theosophical 
Propaganda League, Point Loma - - - - - - - 05 
ASTRAL Intoxication, and Other Papers (W. f Judge) . - E E > .03 
Bnuacavap GITA (recension by W. Q. Judge). The pearl of the Scriptures of the East. 
American edition; pocket size; morocco, git edges - - . - 1.00 
CONCENTRATION, CULTURE OP (W. Q. judge) - - - . - * 15 
Devacuan; or the Heavenworld (H. Согуп . . . - ‚7 -  .05 
ECHOES PROM THE ORIENT; a broad Outline of Theosophica! Doctrines. Written for 
the newspaper reading public. (W. Q. Judge) m. 8vo, cloth - - - 20 
aper - - - - М - - - - - * сё 
ЕР1ТОМЕ ОР THEOSOPHICAL TrEACHINGS, Ам (W. Q. Judge); 40 Pages В - - 4.15 
FREEMASONRY AND JESUITRY, The Fith and Marrow of the Closing and Coming Century 
and Related Position of, (Rameses) - - - - - - - 15 
8 copies for $1.00; r hundred, $10.00 
KATHERINE TINGLEY, Humanity's Friend; A Visrr To KATHERINE TiNGLEY (by John 
Hubert Greusel); А Srupy or КА]А Үосл at Point Loma (Reprint from 
the San Francisco Chronicle, Jan. 6, 1907). The above three comprised in a 
amphlet of 50 pages, published by the Woman's Theosophical Propaganda 
eague, Point Loma - - - - - - - - - .15 
HyrNorism: Hypnotism, by W. Q. Judge (Reprint from The Path, vol. viii, p. 335) — 
Why Does Katherine Tingley Oppose notism? by a Student (Reprint from 
New Century PaTH, Oct. 28, 1906) — Evils of Hypnotism, by Lydia Ross, M. D. .15 
Isis UmvErLED, by Н. P. Blavatsky. 2 vols, royal 8vo, about 1500 pages; cloth; with 
portrait of the author. Point Loma Edition, with a preface. Postpaid - 7.00 
Key то Tueosopuy, Tue, by Н. P. Blavatsky. Point Loma Edition, with Glossary 
and exhaustive Index. Portraits of Н. P. Blavatsky and W. Q. Judge. 8vo, 
cloth, 400 pages. Postpaid. - - - - - - - - 2.25 
Lire at Point Loma, Tue: Some Notes by Katherine Tingley. (Reprinted from the 
Los Angeles Saturday Post, December, 1902) - . . - - 15 
Таснт on THE Paru (M. C.), with Comments, and a short chapter on Karma. Author- 
itative rules for treading the path of a higher life. Point Loma Edition, pocket 
size edition of this classic, leather - - - - - - -.75 
Embossed paper - - - - - - : n. - -.25 
МҮЅТЕКІЕЅ ОР THE Heart Docraing, THe. Prepared by Katherine Tingley and her 
upils Square 8vo, cloth . - - - - - - - 1-00 
арег > i: n n 3 8 4 * К а = {g 
A Terres or 8 PAMPHLETS, comprising the Different Articles in above, paper, each .25 
М№МіснтмлвЕ TALES (Н. P. Blavatsky). Illwstrated by R. Machell. А collection of the 
weirdest tales ever written down. Cloth . - - - - - 60 
aper А » А * © B à z - Ӯ; ЖАА 
Ѕусвкт DocrRiNE, Тнк. The Synthesis of Science, Religion, and Philosophy, by 
М Blavatsky. Point Loma Edition; with Index. Two vols, royal 8vo, 
about 1500 pages; cloth. Postage prepaid - - - - - - 10.00 
To be reprinted from the original edition of 1888, as issued by Н. P. Blavatsky 
SOME ор THE ERRORS oF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, Criticism by H.P.Blavatsky and Мо реа .15 
Voicg or THE SILENCE, Тнк. (For the daily use of disciples.) Translated and 
annotated by H. P. Blavatsky. Pocket size, leather E - . - .25 
Үосл Apworisms (translated by W. Q. Judge), pocket size, leather . - - .75 
GREEK SYMPOSIA, as performed by students of the Isis League of Music and 
Drama, under direction of Katherine Tingley. (Fully protected by coypyright.) 
1 Tur Wispox or HYPATIA - - - - - d A 2.15 
2 A Promise - ж - . * . - - - - > 15 
NEW CENTURY SERIES. Tne Рїтн anb Marrow or Some Ѕасвер WRITINGS. 
Ten Pamphlets, issued serially; Scripts, each - - - - - + .25 
Subscription - - Е т = - . - . - 1.50 
Already published: i 
Script 1 — Contents: The Relation of Universal Brotherhood to Christianity — 
No Man can Serve Two Masters — In this Place is a Greater Thin 
Script 2 — Contents: A Vision of Judgment — The Great Victory — Co-Heirs with 
Christ — The “ Woes” of the Prophets — Fragment: from Bhagavad Gità — 
Jesus the Man : M 
Scxirt 3— Contents: Lesson of Israel's History — Man's Divinity and Perfecti- 
bility — The Man Born Blind — The Everlasting Covenant — Burden of the Lord 
Script 4 — Contents: Reincarnation in the Bible — The Money-Changers in the 
Temple — The Mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven — The Heart Doctrine — 
The Temple of d P А Д 
Scripr 5 — Contents: Egypt and Prehistoric America — Theoretical and Practical 
Theosophy — Death, One of the Crowning Victories of Human Life — Reliance 
on the Law — Led by the Spirit of God б 
Script 6 — Contents: Education Through Illusion to Truth — Astronomy in the 
Light of Ancient Wisdom — Occultism and Magic — Resurrection 
Script 7 — Contents: Theosophy and Islam, a word concerning Sufism — 
Archaeology in the Light of Theosophy — Man, a Spiritual Builder 
Script 8 — Contents: The Sun of Righteousness — Cant about the Classics 
Script 9 — Contents: Traces of the Wisdom-Religion in Zoroastrianism, Mithra- 
ism, and their modern representative, Parseeism 
OCCULTISM, STUDIES IN (H. P. Blavatsky). Pocket size, 6 vols., cl., per set 1.50 
Vow. 1 Practical Occultism. Occultism vs. the Occult Arts. The Blessing of Publicity .35 
Vol» 2 Hypnotism. Black Magic in Science. Signs of the Times - - -  .35 
Мо 3 Psychic and Noetic Action - - - = * x - 135 
Vor. 4 Kosmic Mind. Dual Aspect of Wisdom - - A г - .35 
Vor. 5 Esoteric Character of the Gospels - - - Е à - .835 
Vor. 6 Astral Bodies; Constitution of the Inner Man E - - - . .85 
THEOSOPHICAL MANUALS, Elementary Handbooks for Students. 
lómo, price, each, paper, 254; cloth, - - - -  .85 
No. 1 ELEMENTARY THEOSOPHY о. 13 Тнк FLAME AND THE CLAY 
No. 2 Tue Seven PRINCIPLES ОР Man No. 14 On Сор AND PRAYER 
No. 3 KARMA No. 15 Turosoruy: THE  MoTHER oF 
No. 4 REINCARNATION RELIGIONS 
No. 5 Man arrER DEATH No. 16 From Crypt To Pronaos; an Essay 
Ne 6 KAMATOKRA AND ies cease ee a. Rise and Fall of Dogma 
о. HE DOCTRINE OF CYCLES o. 17. ARTH: Its Parentage, i 
No. A FEM GHosTOLOGY AND THE and its Races эке, нө Rounds 
STRAL NE No. 18 Sons or THE FIREMIST: 
No. 10 Тнк ASTRAL LicHT of Man $cotudy 
No. 11 PsvcHoMETRY, CLAIRVOYANCE, AND 
THOUGHT-TRANSPERENCE 
No. 12 THE ANGEL AND THE DEMON In Preparation. 
(2 vols, 35€ each) No. 7 "TEACHERS AND THEIR DISCIPLES 
THE PATH SERIES. Specially adapted for inquirers in Theosophy. 
Already published: 
No. 1 THe PURPOSE ОР THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL Society .05 
No. 2 TuxosopHy GENERALLY Staten (W. .05 


. Judge - - - - 
Reprinted from Oficial Report, World's 298 ра of Religions, Chicago, 1893 


Thirty copies of above Path Series, $1.00; one hundred copies, $3.00 
MISCELLANEOUS. Souvenir Posta Carns ОР LoMALAND. Two for Sc. 
postage lc. extra; 50 copies, postpaid, $1.00; 100 copies, postpaid, $1.50 
LoxarLAND. An Album of Views and Quotations; 1034x134 in. stage 6¢ extra) 50 
Repropuctions oF Famous Paintincs BY R. MacHELL. The Path — Parsifal — 

The Prodigal — The Bard — The Light of the Coming Day— ’Twist Priest 

and Profligate — The Hour of Despair — The Dweller on the Threshold. 

Size of photographs, 8x6 in., approximate. Price, unmounted, 50c; mounted  .75 
PATH MAGAZINE, THE — Vol. ix (794.95), Vol. x (79576), each - - - 2.00 
ParH MAGAZINE, THE — Index to Vols. 1 to ут; cloth . . - - .50 
PaTH MacaziNE, THE — Back numbers; each - - - - - - 
SEARCHLIGHT, No. 6 — Full Report of Great Debate on Theosophy and Christianity 

held at Fisher Opera House, San Diego, Cal, September and October, 1901. 

72 pages. Special number issued to the public - - - - - 1S 
SEARCHLIGHT, No. 7 - - - - - - - - - - .15 
PARCEL, Vol п, Мо. 1 - - - - - - . - .1$ 

NIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD MAGAZINE 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD PATH, Back numbers, each - N à - -20 

Vols. x111 (1898-'99), xiv (799-1900), xv (1900-01), ху: (190102), each - 2.00 


LOTUS GROUP LITERATURE 
Introduced under the direction of Katherine Tingley 


1 Tue LirrLE BuiLpERS, and their Voyage to Rangi (К. N.) - - .50 
2 Tue Couiwc or THE Kinc (Machell); cloth, gilt edges - . . - .35 
Lorus Sonc Boor. Fifty original songs with copyrighted music; boards . - .50 
Lorus Sonc — “ The Sun Temple,” with music - . . . . - 18 
FRENCH 
THÉOSOPHIE ELÉMENTAIRE - - - - - . . E - .05 
Les Mysrizzs pg LA Doctrine DU Catur (17° Section) - - - - - .80 
SPANISH 
Etos ркі, Oriente (W. О. Judge) - - - - - - - - .50 
ЕРЇТОМЕ DE LAS EnseNanzas Teoséricas (W. О. Judge). 40 páginas - . - .25 
La Txosoría EXPLICADA - - - - - - x - .05 
La Txosoria v sus FALSIFICACIONES. Para uso de investigadores . . -  .0$ 
30 copies $1.00; 100 copies $3.00 
La Vipa en PoiwT Loma (Notas por Katherine Tingley) - - - - .15 
Luz en £L бимовво (M. C.); con Comentarios; paper . . . - .35 
Order above from the Theosophical Publishing Company, Point Loma, California. 
The following in other languages may be procured by writing direct to 
the respective Foreign Agencies (see first column) for Sook list and prices. 
GERMAN 
AN IHREN FRÜCHTEN SOLLT IHR SIE ERKENNEN -— WER IST EIN THXOSOPH? — Was 
THEOSOPHIE ÜBER MANCHE PUNKTE LEHRT UND WAS SIE WEDER LEHRT NOCH BILLIOT 
Das Lesen zu Point Loma (Katherine Tingley). Schöne Illustrationen. (Recommended) 
Dis Buacavap СІТА (nach der englischen Ausgabe von William Q. Judge). 
Dig WISSENSCHAFT DES LEBENS UND DIE KUNST ZU LEBEN 
Есноз AUS DEM Orient (von William Q, Judge) 
STUDIEN User dIe Bnacavap Gita (William б Judge). 
THEOSOPHIE ERKLART 
RÜCKBLICK UND AUSBLICK AUF DIE THEOSOPHISCHE BEWEGUNG 
WAHRHEIT IST MÄCHTIG UND MUSS OBSIECEN! 
POSTKARTEN MIT ANSICHTEN VON PoiNT LOMA 
DUTCH 
Diz BHacavaD Gtra: Het Boek van Yoga; with Glossary. Bound in morocco or paper 
De Oceaan рев THEOosoPHIE (door William О. Judge) 
Dx MysrERIEN per OupnEID (доог С. de Purucker) 
(Vertaling uit New Century Path, overdruk van de Nieuwe Eeuw, No. 12) 
De Rropers VAN Kerzer Автнов — Een Verhaal voor Kinderen, door Ceinnyd Morus. 
Daiz OPSTELLEN ovER THEOSOPHIE. In verband met Vraagstukken van den Dag. 
НЕТ Leven TE Point Loma, Enkele Aanteekeningen door Katherine Tingley 
Н. P. Buavatsky EN WiLLIAM Q. Jupcr, De Stichters en Leiders der Theosophische 
Beweging (Leerling). pp. 42. : 
KATHERINE TiNGLEY, DE AuTOCRAAT (De Geheimen van de Leer van het Hart) 
Тлснт op RET Pap (door M. C.) Bound in morocco or paper. 
Pit км Merc, uit sommige Heilige Geschriften, 1* Serie 
Inhoud: I'heosophie en Christendom, “ Niemand kan twee heeren dienen." Iets 
Meerders dan de Tempel Een Gezicht des Oordeels. De Mensch Jezus 
Pit км MERG VAN DE EINDIGENDE EN KouENDE EEUw, en de daarmede in betrekking 
staande positie van Vrijmetselarij en Jesuitisme, door Rameses 
Theosophical Manuals, Series No. 1 
No. 1. Iw DEN VOORHOF No. 6. '"HzuxL" en “He” 
No. 2. EEN HEILIG LEERSTUK No. 7. LEERAREN EN HUN LZEERLINORM 


No. 3. VERLOREN KENNIS WEERGEVONDEN Мо. 8. Exw UwivERnsEKLE Wer 

No. 4. Евн SLEUTEL тот Moperng Raap- No. 9. DwAALWEGEN (HyPnotisme, 
SELEN CLAIRVOYANCE, SPIRITISME) 

No. 5. Her MysTERIE van DEN Doop No. 10. Ds 2181, рки WERELD 


SWEDISH 
Den Hemuica LAram, 2 band (Н. P. Blavatsky) 
NYCKEL TILL Tzosorien (Н. P. Blavateky). Under utarbetning. 
AsTRAL BERUSNING, DEVAXAN, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 
Brev, som HJALPT MIG (William Q. Judge 
Den CvxriskA Lacen, M. M. (William 6. Judge) 
Юоірл ViNKAR І DEN Hemuica LARAN, M. M. (William Q. fags) 
DópssrRAFPET І Teosorisk BELYSNING, M. м. (William Q. Judge) 
REINKARNATIONSLARAN I BIBELN, OM KARMA, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 
STupiER бука Внлслулр СЇТА (William Q. Judge) 
TzosorizNs Ocgan (William О. Judge) 
VETENSKAPEN OCH TROSOFIEN, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 
ÖVNING І KONCENTRATION (William ‚ Judge) 
HrxMLIiGHETERNA 1 HyArtats Lära (Katherine Tingley och hennes lärjungar) 
EN INTERVJU MED KATHERINE TiNGLEY (Greusel) 
KATHERINE TiNGLEY, af М. F. N. (levnadsteckning) 
EXISTENSLINJER OCH UTVECKLINGSNORMER (Oscar Ljungström) 
Клн ert T. S. SAKNA MORALLAG? (Protestmöte) 
TEOSOFI OCH KRISTENDOM, Genmāle till Prof. Pfannenstill (Dr. G. Zander och F. Kellberg) 


Asiens Ljus (Edwin Arnold) Raya Yoca, Ом SJÄLENS UTVECKLING 
Buacavap СЇТА, Héngivandets bok SKILLNADEN MELLAN ТЕОЅОРІ OCH SPIRITISM 
Den TEOSOFISKA INSTITUTIONEN (Baker) STJÄRNAN, SAGO- OCH POEMSAMLINO, för barn 
FRIMURERI осн ЈЕЗОІТУАІрЕ (Rameses) TEOSOFIENS INNEBÖRD 

Ljus på VÄGEN TYSTNADENS Rost 

LoTUusBLAD, för barn VisiNGsÓ (Karling) 


LorussiNcBokK, ord och musik 
PERIODICALS : 
INTERNATIONAL THEOSOPHICAL CHRONICLE. Illustrated. Yearly 
subscription, postpaid c - . . Е М E а 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions either to the Publishers, The Theosophical 
Book Co., 18 Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn Circus, London, Е. C.; or to The 
Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 
ТНЕОЅОРНІА. Yearly subscription : > 5 А Е - 1.50 
Issued monthly. Illustrated. Published by Dr. G. Zander. Send all remittances 
to Universella Broderskapets Forlag, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm 1, Sweden; 
or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 
UNIVERSALE BRUDERSCHAFT. Iliustrated. Yearly subscription, postpaid 1.50 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to J. Th. Heller, Vestnertorgraben 13, NORNBERG 
Germany; or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 
LOTUS:KNOPPEN. Yearly subscription, postpaid - - - . - 4.25 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to А. Goud, Peperstraat, ingang Papengang 
No. 14, Groningen, Holland; or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma 


1.00 


Neither the Editors of the above publications, nor the officers of the UNivERSAL BROTHERHOOD 

AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, or of any of its departments, receive salaries or other remuneration. 

All profits arising from the business of the Theosophical Publishing Co. are devoted to Human- 
itarian work, All who assist in this work are directly helping that cause. 
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PATH volume хі number 45 


THE 
MYSTERIES 


Prepared by . 
KATHERINE TINGLEY 
AND HER PUPILS 


The Theosophical 
book of the 


Twentieth century 


Tells the story and the history of the 
Theosophical Movement. 

The prices are $2 in cloth and $1.25 in 
paper, which barely cover the cost, for it is 
printed and bound, not gaudily, but with 
such carefulness and thoroughness of art 
and craft as to make it unique among 
modern edition books. 

Order now from 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
POINT LOMA, CAL. 


Isis Conservatory of Music 


OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


Personal applications and inquiries received every Saturday 
by the Secretary at SAN DIEGO BRANCH 


ISIS HALL, 1120 FIFTH STREET 


between the hours of 9 a. M. and 4 р. м. Full particu. 
lars will be sent by mail upon application to 
J. H. FUSSELL, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Isis Conservatory ef Music, 


Point Loma, California 
SOME OF THE ERRORS OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 
CRITICISM 
by Н. P. Blavatsky and William Q. Judge 
CONTENTS: 


“The Bmpty Vessel Makes the Greatest Sound '* 
А Note of Warning 
— by Н. P. Blavatsky 
Of ** Metaphysical Healing '' 
Affirmations and Denials 
The Cure of Diseases 
Replanting Diseases for Puture Use 
—by William ©. Judge 
‘A MOBT VALUABLE PAMPHLET. Outside of Corps ну 
there is given no adequate explanation of the healin 
that is at times accomplished, nor of its rationale 
nor of the ultimate price that must be paid and the 
dangers connected with such practices. 
This pamphlet is invaluable to al] students. 
Price - 15 cents 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Point Loma, Cal. 
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RÁJA YOGA ACADEMY 


(UNSECTARIAN) 


FOR BOYS € GIRLS 
Address GERTRUDE VAN PELT, M. D., Directress 


Point Loma HOMESTEAD - - Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


THE RAJA YOGA MESSENGER 


N illustrated Monthly for Young Folk, edited by a staff of members 
of the ‘Senior Class of Boys and Girls of the Raja Yoga School 


THIS PERIODICAL IS A BEAUTIFUL GIFT! 
` Send a Year's Subscription to Your Young Friends 


Address Business Editor: —M Asrz&. ALBERT С. SPALDING 
Point Loma Homesteap, Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 50c : : : SINGLE COPY 5c 


т LOMALAND 


AN ALBUM OF VIEWS AND QUOTATIONS 


VIEWS of the International Headquarters of the Universat BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SociETY; Raja Yoga Academy, Aryan Temple, Students" 
and Children’s Homes, the Hillside and Cliffs on the shore of the Pacific, at 
one of the most beautiful spots in the World. 


QUOTATIONS from the writings ot the Three Theosophical Leaders, 
Н. P. Biavatsxy, William Q. Јорсе, and Katuerine TiNGLEv, illustrating 
some of the main teachings of Theosophy, its purpose and work as a great 
redemptive power in the life of Humanity. 


A WORK OF ART — One of the most beautiful and artistic pro- 


ductions ever sent out from the Aryan Theosophical Press. 


OUT 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK PRICE, PER COPY 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, POINT ТОМА, 


50 CENTS 
CALIFORNIA 


INFORMATION BUREAU Ane LIFE AT POINT LOMA 


ISIS STORE, 1126 Fifth Street SOME NOTES BY KATHERINE TINGLEY 


General Theosophical Literature for Sale | Reprinted from the Los Angeles Sarurday Роп, December, 1902 
Photographs of the Everybedy should read this. Price 15 Cents 


А ; THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING . 
Raja Yoga Schools & Point Loma Scenery ана es brio MN " 


Theosophical Literature in Spanish and English 


FOR SALE AT THE 
Cuban Headquarters of the Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society 


Heredia, Baja, 10, Santiago de Cuba H. S. TURNER, Apartado 127 
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Truth Light and Liberation for Discouraged Humanity 


SUBSCRIPTION 
"By the. year, postpaid, in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, &. the Philippines, Four Ролль; 
other countries in the Postal Union, Four 
Dottars лир Firrv CENTS, payable in 
advance; single copy, Tew CENTS. 


Edited by KATHERINE TINGLEY 


REMITTANCES 
All remittances to the New Century Cor. 
poration must be made payable to “ CLARK 
Taurstox, Manager,” and all remittances 
by Post-Office Money Order must be made 
payable at the Sam Осо Post-Office, 


though addressed, as all other com- 
munications, to Point Loma, Californis, 
No. 46 
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BROTHERHOOD AND 


THE atom used to be re- 


Брей с garded as an ideal unit, con- 
as: Negative venient as a basis of reason- 
and Positive ing, but not necessarily hav- 
Electricity ing any actual thing corres- 


ponding to it. As such it was 
variable, according to the respective require- 
ments of those postulating it. Thus the chem- 
ical atom was not the same as the physical. 

More recently we have come to regard the 
atom as a definite existence and to study its 
properties more by the light of direct observa- 
tion. We have found it to be indeed a unit, 
but a unit whose fixity is only relative, like a 
mile which serves as a geographical unit but 
can be divided into feet and inches. And we 
are now studying some of those subdivisions 
of the atom.. 

The ether was postulated to act as a med- 
ium of communication between the atoms and 
between large bodies of matter. The atoms 
were regarded by some as floating in this 
ether, by others they were regarded as gyra- 
tory motions or as strains in the ether. · But 
now the ether is postulated to fulfil a similar 
function with regard to the smaller rudiments 

into which we have analysed 
The Solution the atom. The same old con- 
Must Be troversy as to the structure of 
Ultra-physical {һе ether subsists. It must 
be “ continuous ” if we are to 
avoid a mere repetition of the original diffi- 
culty such as would be involved in considering 
it as atomic. Yet it is impossible to understand 
a continuous medium, seeing that we are ac- 
customed to explain all the properties of fluids 
on the hypothesis of their structure being 
atomic. 

Lecturing on these questions, an English 
scientist recently said, as reported, that we 
may form some notion of the minuteness of 
the atom as follows: sea-water has about 
1/50th grain per ton of chloride of gold, or 
one part in a thousand million; yet in every 
cubic millimeter of sea-water there are over a 
thousand million atoms. But again, the atom 
is huge as compared with the electron. 


And if it be true, in any sense, that an atom is 
mainly composed of electrons, they must be as far 
apart from cach other inside the atom, in propor- 
tion to their size, as the planets of the solar system 
are in proportion to their size. 

. Though an atom may per- 


Space and Time > 
haps contain thousands altogeth- 


are (to из) A : ; ; 
er, it consists mainly of interven- 
Butthe Terms . ; hich there is 
t тош ing spaces in which there is 
ot our Thoug nothing but continuous unmodi- 
fied ether. 


Clearly size is of no account in the universe, 
and merely indicates the limitation of the 
faculties of particular beings. .X universe of 


stars may be one atom; an atom of electrons 
may be one universe. Somewhere in the 
middle of this chain stand we; on one side of 
us lies what we call the infinitely great; on 
the other the infinitely small. Are this great- 
ness and smallness absolute or merely relative 
to our faculties? Is the chain a circle, the 
infinitely little swallowing the infinitely great. 
as the symbolic serpent swallows his tail; and 
all. to the untrammelled vision of the seer, 
neither small nor great but an eternal unity of 
complexity ? 

The scientist quoted makes his ether ex- 
tremely massive and dense, because it has to 
be denser than the aggregate of scattered par- 
ticles which, floating in it at such relativelv 
vast distances apart, consti- 
tute matter. For is not matter 
a mere gauzy cloud of scat- 
tered specks, like smoke? 
Does it not comprise almost 
infinitely more no-thing than some-thing, being 
in fact made up chiefly of holes and spaces? 
But the ether, supposed to be continuous and 
to have no such holes, must be very dense and 
massive. This is quite a different idea from 
that which regarded the ether as something 
extremely tenuous. Here we have the ether 
figuring as the densest, most massive thing in 
the untverse, and from one viewpoint this is 
also Theosophical teaching. 

Quite in line with this, too, is the idea that 
the atom is a center of the most colossal latent 
energy. The forces liberated from it in chem- 
ical reactions are the merest superficial cream 
compared to the enormous energy that would 
be liberated by decomposing the atom — which 
is indeed supposed to be the source of the 
wonderful energy of radium. This idea will 
be familiar enough to students of Theosophy, 
who will remember John Worrell Keely, of 
“ Motor ” fame, and what Н. P. Blavatsky 

says about him. He claimed 


Matter in Itself 
is Physically 
Inconceivable 


A Universe to be able to decompose the 
of Integrating atom and thus to liberate an 
Force enormous energy by which 


he could disintegrate quartz 
rocks and apply to machinery tremendous 
power without generating any mechanical pres- 
sure. He effected this by the power of sound. 
H. P. Blavatsky pointed out that his discover- 
ies, undoubtedly genuine at bottom (as were 
also to some extent his theories), were too 
dangerous for the human race in its present 
state of morality, and that Keely would never 
be able to make them known. This proved 
true. He could not convince the public — and 
that chiefly because he found that the success- 
ful working of his machines depended upon his 
own presence and personal manipulation: in 
other words, the primal source of the effects 
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was J. W. Keely himself, whose peculiar or- 
ganism constituted a unique human make-up 
that was indispensable. This about the latent 
energy of the atoms, then, is now admitted by 
scientists; though of course the same barrier 
to a practical application still exists as before. 
If Professor knew of it, 
would he blab out the secret 
in a lecture room, or would 
he not? And if he did, what 
would prevent the burglars, 
anarchists, and military departments from get- 
ting hold of it? : 

Again, one must insist upon the point that 
in this latest view, matter is regarded as made 
up of elements that are more powerful, more 
endowed, than itself. This view is directly 
opposite to that which regards elements as 
simple. Matter is not built up into complexity 
out of simple rudiments, as we used to be 
taught; it is only a feeble derivative of some- 
thing much completer and more potential than 
itself. What was the old idea? А stone was 
an inert mass of matter; then life got infused 
into it and it became a lichen, a plant, an 
animal. What is a stone now? It is a sleep- 
ing volcano of such enormous power that the 
evolving into plants, animals, etc., seems а 
mere light diversion in comparison with what 
it might do if it tried. In analysing matter, 
we have not reached simpli- 
city; instead of finding next 
to nothing, we have found 
practically everything. 

Our scientist also said that 
one of the salient discoveries of the last 
century is that chemical affinity and electrical 
attraction are one and the same, and that the 
chemical combination of atoms and molecules 
is due to the attraction of electric points. This 
changes our idea of electricity from being an 
appanage of matter to being that very matter 
itself; and even the property of inertia may 
be considered as due to a negative, or to a 
balanced, condition of the electric forces. We 
have to fall back upon the idea of particles or 
centers or units of electricity, called electrons. 
The lecturer suggested as the three hypostases 
in the new science: electric charge, magnetic 
field, and mechanical motion ; or electric force, 
magnetic force, and mechanical force. 

The words force and matter are becoming 
so vague in their meanings that they are 
almost interchangeable. They stand for one 
and the same thing, as viewed in different 


Vitality 
the Greatest 
Known Force 


Science Must 
* Realize” her 
* Abstractions” 


aspects. The passive resist- 
One Life ing manifestations we call 
and Its matter; the active dynamic 
Aspects ones we call force. It seems 


fashionable nowadays to call 
them negative and positive electricity, though 
these two terms are perhaps transposed, as 
the negative electricity seems to be the chief 
actor. 

So we have— the One Life and its two 
aspects, as per The Secret Doctrine and an- 
cient philosophy. The material universe, for 
the very latest science, is electricity, negative 
(? positive) and positive (? negative). 

But those manifestations of the One Life 
which are objective to our physical senses con- 
stitute the very crust of the universe. Prior 
to them are the forces and qualities of inter- 
ior Nature, the electricity of Will, the matter 
of Mind, the space which is Silence. Н.Т. E. 


Ancient Veneration for Trees 
HE more we moderns develop our own 
knowledge, the better do we become able 
to understand the records of ancient 
knowledge, which earlier we have perhaps re- 
garded as “superstition,” because we did not 
understand it. Later, however, we learn that 
the superstition was only in our own minds. 
But there are still many ancient beliefs which 
in spite of their universal diffusion, even 
among the most cultured peoples, we still often 
regard as superstition; though the wiser among 
us of course recognize that süch beliefs, in 
order to be so consistent and wide-spread, must 
have had a solid basis. 

A writer in a newspaper gives a great array 
of instances of ancient beliefs about trees, for- 
ests and groves, for which a reverence has 
always been manifested. Тһе word “ tem- 
plum," according to Grimm, also means wood ; 
and woods were regarded as temples more 
fitting the Divine Presence than those made 
with human hands. The planting of a grove 
became itself a religious act, and we find many 
instances of this in the Hebrew Bible, although 
the prophets ordered the destruction of groves 
as being favorable to the cults which they 
were anxious to supplant. 

The use of the tree as a symbol is seen in 
the ash-tree Yggdrasil of Scandinavian sym- 
bology, which ramifies through all creation and 
nourishes all; and in the Tree of Knowledge 
and the Tree of Life in Genesis. To this 
might have been added the fact that all through 
America trees were considered as emblems of 
life and evolution, and everywhere on this 
continent we find traces of the World-Tree as 
in Scandinavia. 

The Greek mythology is full of nature-myths 
concerning Dryads, etc; and trees formed an 
essential part of the worship of the Druids. 
The belief in the existence of wood-spirits of 
various grades and qualities has always been 
prevalent. 

It does indeed seem strange, not that the 
ancients should have held such ideas as they 
did, but that we should hold the ideas we do, 
since we are worshipers of size and strength. 
А tree is so much larger than a man and out- 
lives generations, or even nations. The mys- 
tery of its growth is certainly not less than in 
the case of man. All methods of reasoning 
would seem to lead to the conclusion that that 
presence of which the visible tree is a mani- 
festation must be very potent and significant. 
Whatever may be that.power whose intelli- 
gence and activity we see manifested in the 
giant growth that endures throughout the cen- 
turies, it is surely a very wonderful power and 
one worthy to be reverenced. Such reverence 
wil, among the ignorant (whether believing 
or sceptical), degenerate into superstition; 
just as ignorant.peasants or tribesmen have 
had superstitions and strange rites, and modern 
ignorant critics have put their own supersti- 
tious gloss on the ancient mythologies. But 
no imitation without an original; and it is 
possible to conceive a cultured and rational 
veneration for Nature, entertained by those 
who understood more about her than we do. 

Our science explains the phenomena of 
Nature very well up to a certain point, and 
there leaves us. It traces the tree back to its 
seed, and within the seed it may perhaps trace 
the cell with its nucleus and nucleole. It is 
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a science of effects and processes only; of 
the causes it can tell us nothing. To fill this 
gap it gives us mere empty names; and theo- 
logy steps in with its single omnipotent creator. 
But ancient science realized that all actions 
must proceed from will and intelligence, and 
that any attempt to supply the place of these 
two primal causes by anything else amounts 
merely to postulating them over again under 
fresh names. Hence ancient science recog- 
nized that the tree must be, first and foremost, 


a conscious living being, and secondarily, only, 


a system of branches, leaves, cells, etc. It is 
not necessary to suppose that because the tree 
has not the same kind of consciousness and 
life as a man or horse, therefore it can have 
none at all. There are many grades ої intelli- 
gence within our own organism that lie out- 
side the normal sphere of our attention and 
therefore appear unconscious, or “ automatic ” 
as the saying is. 

Wherever there is a tree, there is certainly 
a great Nature-spirit at work; and how much 
more so in a forest? This the ancients must 
have recognized, and hence their communing 
with the god of Nature in the groves. 

But the worship of Pan, the worship of 
Nature in its lower aspects, is not the highest 
form of worship. There is also an interior 
Nature, of which Man himself is a manifesta- 
tion. Pantheisin in its narrower sense means 
worship of terrestrial Nature, but in its broad- 
er sense it means a recognition of the omni- 
presence of the Divine Nature which under- 
lies the terrestrial Nature. Though the trees 
are ensouled, we.need not assume that they 
have immortal Souls like Man; we should not 
become tree worshipers. Yet even so, the pure 
and undefiled spots in Nature are fitting places 
for Self-communion, because they are at least 
free from perversity of will and the malign 
influences too often created by congregations 
of civilized humanity. 

To us today trees are valuable chiefly for 
their uses when cut down; secondarily as 
elements in scenery. But later on we may 
evolve to the level of being able to recover 
some of those lost Mysteries which made Na- 
ture mean so much more to the ancients, but 
which survive now only in the distorted and 
fragmentary form that gives color to the sneers 
of our scholars. Then neither theology nor 
science will be so comic and trivial as they 
often are. STUDENT 


The Taximeter Cab in Ancient Rome 
N antiquarian has discovered, in a book 
A on architecture written by Capra of 
Cremona in the 17th century, some 
drawings and descriptions of a mileage re- 
corder designed by Vitruvius, engineer to Au- 
gustus, as Capra imagined this to be. Says 
Capra in his description: 


Fix on the wheel of the car a disk bearing on its 
circumference a single cogwheel working into an- 
other disk having 400 cogs. On the side of this 
second disk a cog larger than the others will set in 
motion a horizontal disk which also bears 400 cogs 
and is furnished besides on its flat part with a cer- 
tain number of holes in which there are little balls; 
these will fall one by one into a tube, when the 
rotation of the disk will lead them to its orifice; 
they will then reunite in a brass vase. One ball 
faling after each mile traversed, the number of 
miles done in a day will be known by counting the 
balls which have fallen in all. STUDENT 
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Length and Breadth in Life 
EOPLE seem to be more anxious to have 
long lives than broad ones. The broad or 
full one is difficult to get, requires hard 
and continuous use of will; the long one, they 
think, may sometime be made easy; some 
elixir, some application of electricity, and the 
decades will obligingly bud out of each other 
like polyps. 

It will never be so; any extension of life 
must be conquered; and the lengthening is the 
reward of the same efforts that would broaden. 

Most of us waste — which is the same as 
not growing in — four-fifths of each waking 
hour. No hour is filled with more than a frac- 
tion of its possible contents. Suppose we de- 
cide to think of something, the tariff, the 
earth's rotation, or how we shall answer a 
letter. A stenographer is at our elbow; not the 
ordinary kind, but one who records thoughts 
verbatim. After we have done thinking of 
the matter, he goes away with his notes. А 
year later he shows them to us. We have for- 
gotten what we were then thinking about, and 
he challenges us from a study of the notes, to 
find out, to make any guess! But at last, 
studying them as one would a cryptogram, we 
do perceive that scattered thoughts concerning 
the tariff are perhaps more numerous than 
those concerning other matters. We were 
“thinking " about the tariff. The total think- 
ing took half an hour; but if the actually 
relevant thoughts were put end to end and 
repeated ones ruled out, the time would be 
perhaps one minute. Twenty-nine minutes 
wasted. Most people, reading ten lines of 
poetry and then trying to remember the first 
one, would not get its first word. The attempt 
to do so would show them the extraordinarily 
wobbly instrument with which they are content 
to waste their lives. 

But at least we are concentrated upon our 
amusements? Mozart, as a boy, once listened 
to a choral service. When he got home he 
wrote it down note for note. We go to hear 
music in order to exercise a non-intellectual- 
izing part of our consciousness. Yet we per- 
mit the intellectualizing part to inject five or 
six thoughts, memories, anticipations, into 
every bar. We suppose ourselves to be listen- 
ing; as a matter of fact we only listen by 
jumps, just numierous enough to keep up the 
superficial illusion of continuity. The benefit 
of the music is therefore say a fifth of what it 
might be. Every speaker knows that his audi- 
ence only listens about a fifth of the time, and 
so he repeats his points often and spreads 
them a good way apart. 

Our minds are in a chronic state of ex- 
haustion, so chronic that we do not know it, 
consider it normal. 'They are as our bodies 


would be if every muscle twitched continually 


from morning to night, not only when not in 
use but even more violently wher needed for 
steady action. 

This incapacity for steadiness has almost 
completely cut us off from the spiritual world, 
just as a body whose every muscle continuous- 
ly twitched and jerked about would almost 
shut us out from the mental world. Mind, 


like all things else, is athrill with spiritual 
life; but it can know little indeed of that life 
until it has learned to stop its outward rushing 
activity, its ceaseless jerks and twists, and look 
straight and still inward upon real being. We 
have almost ceased to try, so hopeless seems 
the task. The hopelessness has been trans- 
lated into a dogma, and we are told that there 
is no spiritual life or that it is unknowable. 

Whatsoever there is to do, let it be done as 
well as possible, said the Galilean Christ, 
dealing exactly with this difficulty. А man 
has to walk two blocks from the car to his 
office. Does he do it well? On the con- 
trary his mind is already in his office, or all 
over the world. His body scrambles along as 
best it may. Does not the walk of the ordin- 
ary man and his physical attitude, look as if 
his body had always been let to come along 
anyhow it liked? Why not walk those two 
blocks erectly and well, the mind energizing 
the body and controlling its tendency to slouch? 
Mind and body alike would benefit. In learn- 
ing a foreign language, why not so read a 
sentence in it, even containing unknown words, 
that we can at once look up and repeat it. 

In fine, if we would live broadly and deeply, 
live five times as much in a moment as we live 
now, we must reduce the mind to obedience to 
the will, so that it stays doing what it has been 
told to do until another command comes. This 
may be a long task, but the rewards begin to 
come the first day. It is the only way to the 
dignity of divine manhood, to true self-con- 
sciousness, to true life. STUDENT 


Another Way with the Criminal 

HE treatment of criminals seems to be 

gradually becoming a live issue. Its 

vitalization has been slow because soci- 
ety is slow to recognize that it is itself the final 
sufferer for every evil and injustice done to 
the criminal. Society contains in solution all 
the effects of all the evils done with its con- 
nivance or by its direction. Under tempta- 
tion a young man slips and commits a theft. 
In prison he is lodged in the same cell with a 
hardened criminal, is subjected to the same 
dehumanizing regimen, for five years breathes 
and thinks in the sullen atmosphere of crimin- 
ality. 

When he comes out his slip is registered in 
his constitution. Society has constructed a 
criminal for itself, an embittered enemy of its 
laws and methods. In the intervals of his 
future immurements, besides his crimes, he 
will become the parent of children. These are 
the obvious facts of the case. But if we could 
follow out to the last link the chains of cause 
and effect setting from this man, we should 
find that in two or three generations there 
would not be а sigle person then living whose 
life had not been in some way, to some degree, 
affected for the worse by this one man — made 
what he was by the society which thus has 
to take the man and all his deeds home to 
itself. 

And then what of the “hardened criminal " 
with whom this young man was associated? 
Is he, is attybody, an absolutely hardened crim- 


inal with no human heart of manliness to be 
reached? If not, is there anything in the 
present prison regimen that can possibly reach 
and rouse that heart? Ог is the whole of it 
indurating, embittering, sullenizing, dehuman- 
izing? 

He walks in a chain-gang, lock-step, to a 
religious service once a month, even twice; 
there may be a Bible in the cell. Do these 
facts constitute an affirmative answer to the 
questions ? 

‘The criminal is а man whose act has com- 
pelled us to separate him from freedom. Why 
return him to freedom worsened? 

Why not, for instance, touch the man with 
music? His evenings are bleak enough to 
make him welcome anything, attend to any- 
thing. Since he is to come back among us 
anyhow, may he not just as well come back 
touched with music? If he is to burgle again 
anyhow, perhaps he would be a little less ready 
to add murder to it if he had learned to play. 

Details remain to work out. They may be 
very difficult to work out. But their principle 
will be clear — to turn out a slightly bettered, 
softened man instead of a worsened one; a 
a man slightly less likely to commit crime 
than considerably more likely. No one sup- 
poses our present purely punitive system is 
deterrent, that a burglar who has had five 
years of it defers his next burglary five min- 
utes because of it. He simply hopes for better 
luck, or takes one more precaution that he had 
forgotten before. 

And lastly, a proper prison system includes 
care of the man for a while after. His im- 
prisonment is supposed to pay his debt to out- 
raged society. But when he emerges he finds, 
of course, that the doors of honest living are 
almost completely closed to him. He may be 
nearly as much of an outlaw as when in prison. 
Society is still exacting payment of him. What 
wonder if he thinks the only way to meet the 


debt is to contract a new one? STUDENT 
The Real Man 
«^T^ HEN we saw the real man," says a 


contemporary critic, speaking of a 
certain man of letters whose private 
life would not bear, but got, the light of day. 

But suppose the man of letters, a poet and 
essayist, had written nothing, had lived a con- 
sistent debauchee only, and had finally been 
exposed and imprisoned. In prison he pro- 
duces a couple of beautiful poems and an 
essay of very elevated feeling. Should we not 
be equally — more — justified in saying, Now 
we see the real man? It was he, the real man, 
who was overlaid by the drink and debauch- 
ery, and who, when these became impossible, 
could speak. 

There is a real man in all of us, not ne- 
cessarily overlaid and imprisoned by drink and 
debauchery, but none the less effectually sil- 
enced by the thousand pettinesses of thought 
and ambition, by want of education (e-duca- 
tion, the leading forth) and by non-recongition 
and denial of it. Those who claim that self- 
expression is the one law of conduct forget 
that "self "-repression must come first. C. 
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Roman Baths at Bath, England 
ATH has been cele- 
brated for its thermal 
and medicinal springs 
since at least the time of 
the Romans, and legend, 
not less reliable than his- 
tory, traces its origin still 
farther back. Numerous 
remains of the Roman 
Aquae Solis (“waters of 
the sun ") exist, and one is 
illustrated herewith. This 
Roman bath now lies, by 
that mysterious process 
which causes old sites to 
sink, or new ones to rise, 
below street level, as shown 
by the two statues in the 
right center of the cut. It 
was excavated about 20 
years ago and is about 70 
ft. by 30. The water still 
runs in from hot springs 
at about 125° F. . E. 


Kings Before Menes 

O return to the early 

historical period. This 

has been set back and 
verified in a high degree by 
the recent discoveries in Aby- 
dos, by Dr. Flinders Petrie, by 
his finding tombs of the seven 
early kings of Egypt, before 
Menes. The period of the 
earliest of these kings is certain 
to be nearly 7000 years ago. 

What is most interesting to observe in Dr. Flinders 

Petrie’s discoveries was that the early kings, 7000 
years ago, possessed the art of writing in hiero- 
glyphics, so' that their names are recorded. The 
first historical name we possess at present is that 
of a king Ka; the second Ro; then follow Zeser, 
Narmer and Sma.—sScientific American Supplement, 
August 15 


Discovery of Prehistoric Pictures in Spain — An 
Unanswered Scientific Enigma 

HE Preliminary Report has just been 

issued concerning the strange discover- 

ies in the caves of Altamira, Spain, first 
announced in 1880 but not properly examined 
and described till lately. The principal cavern 
is a large hall 75 ft. by 19 ft. whose walls are 
decorated with a marvelous series of paintings 
in various colors, and carvings, by prehistoric 
man. They chiefly represent the animals with 
which he was familiar, and whose remains are 
feund in the cave-passages, such as the aur- 
ochs, the horse, the stag, the boar, the cow, 
' and the goat, and they are executed with great 
fidelity to nature. There are also marks which 
seem to be hieroglyphics. If these prove so, 
they will be the earliest known specimens of 
writing yet found. 

With these, however, were found also a consider- 
able number of peculiar drawings which at first 
were the cause of various and profound thought 
among their discoverers. Finally ... it was con- 
cluded that they represented "human creatures," 
owing to their arms, hands, legs, and ears.... 
'These remarkable creatures have not a human, but 


an animal, head, with a strongly projecting snout, 
and this resemblance is scientifically of the greatest 
signjficance. That dancing persons with arms up- 
lifted to implore and with animal masks are meant 
and represented, as the authors seem to believe, is, 
in the opinion of Wilser, cited in the Centralblatt 
für Anthropologie, most improbable, and also does 
not explain certain other animal characteristics. As 
the artists of remote antiquity knew how to picture 
various animals with perfect fidelity to nature, we 
must admit that in this instance also they drew from 
life, and that at that time there still lived in 
Europe such creatures, closely related to the common 
ancestor of the great ape and man. But what kind 
were the artists? (From an article in Umschau, 
translated for Literary Digest) 


A similar series of animal pictures was 
found in Southern France, at La Mouthe, 
Dordogne, some years ago in a cavern of 
unknown but enormous age, and it is now 
believed that the Spanish ones are equally old. 

Without careful reproductions of the pic- 
tures it is impossible to consider the question 
at all completely, but from the general descrip- 
tion we are forcibly reminded of the half- 
human, half-bestial creatures mentioned by 
H. P. Blavatsky in The Secret Doctrine (which 
were extinct ages before these cave-pictures 
were drawn) as having existed in the earlier 
times of the lost continent of Atlantis or per- 
haps before. She repudiates the idea that they 
were the “missing link,” and explains that 
such semi-human creatures were degenerate 
forms, partly descended from man, and not 
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destined to persist. The intellectual principle 
which makes Man has never passed through 
the irrational condition of the physical ape in 
the primeval forests. Singularly enough, from 
the ordinary standpoint, we are not acquainted 
with the skeletons: of the nondescripts repre- 
sented in the cave-pictures which are prob- 
ably the representations: of half-forgotten 
tribal legends and memories of former days.. 
But, according to the doctrines of the. Teach- 
ers from whom H. P. Blavatsky derived her 
knowledge, such creatures lived on lands now. 
submerged, and had died out aeons before the 
period of these “recent” cave-dwellers, and 
we are not likely to find their remains until 
the fountains of the great deep are broken up 
and the sedimentary beds now forming under. 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are upheaved. 
STUDENT. 


Ancient Egyptian Cloth as Good as Ours G 
HE yards of cloth that swathed Khnü- 
mu-Nekht’s embalmed remains | were: 
unwound recently at the Manchester 
University and pieces distributed far and wide. 
as presents. Some thirty pieces were avail- 
able for distribution among the members of 
the Microscopical Society, and some of the 
members declare that their examination has 
upset some of the theories about our civiliza- 
tion. It is emphatically declared that the 
weaving of the mummycloth is as good.as that 
of the same material with all the modern ap- 
pliances of today. And why not? T. 
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The Lady of the Lake 
WE do not want to accuse a reputable 
scientific man of believing that lakes 
have souls, and of endowing with a 
scientific backbone the graceful and poetic, but 
unevidenced legends.of the past. In legends, 
as every properly reared child knows, lakes 
have souls; and when the prince draws near, 
the soul rises in the form of a beautiful mai- 
den and gives him material of much value {о 
him in his forthcoming fight with the giartt. 
The poets too, have sung of the souls of the 
lakes, communing with them and getting in- 
spiration from them. They might not be wil- 
ling to defend their beliefs before the debating 
societies of keen and omniscient and all- 
sceptical young men; but some of them do 
seem to think that the all-pervading nature- 
consciousness comes to a focus as an elemental 
entity in lakes, and so can there be more 
easily touched. 

The President of the American Fisheries 
Society is the scientific man whom we do not 
want to accuse of being a secret poet. Still, 
he began his address before the Society in this 
way: 

An inland lake has often been compared to a 
living being, and this has always seemed to me one 
of the happiest attempts to find resemblances be- 
tween animate and inanimate objects. Unlike many 
such comparisons, which turn on a single point of 
resemblance and whose fitness disappears, as soon 
as the objects are viewed from a different position, 
the appropriateness of this increases rather than 
diminishes as our knowledge both of lakes and of 
living beings is enlarged. 


A lake, like a living organism, is born, en- 
dures, grows old, dies. Whilst remaining as 
an entity, its body is in continual change. It 
evaporates away and is restored by the rain 
or by streams. It shows 


not only the cycle of individual existence, but also 
the rhythm of seasonal activity. ... The comparison 
may be pushed further and extended to the minor 
fluctuations of the vigor of vital manifestations 
which characterize lake and organism alike. 


The blood of the lake is the water, con- 
taining salts in solution. The body is the 
sides, covered to the very bottom with living 
tissue. The corpuscles are the living crea- 
tures swimming about. They need oxygen, 
and so the lake breathes; and they supply 
carbonic oxide and other matters to the vege- 
tation of the banks and depths. 

The lake breathes, and that was the Pro- 
fessor's main topic. It absorbs oxygen, and 
this is finally breathed back to the air in com- 
bination as carbonic oxide. 


Speaking roughly, and in terms of our compari- 
son, we may say that an inland lake is an organism 
which takes one full inspiration in the fall, and 
another, less complete, in the early spring; that 
during the winter it does not breathe at all and 
during the summer has only a very shallow and im- 
perfect respiration. 


It cools during the autumn, and so, before 
freezing at the top, becomes of about equal 
temperature throughout. Not only does its 
coolness enable it to dissolve about twice as 


much oxygen as it will hold in summer, but 
the uniformity at all depths enables the wind 
to turn it little by little all over and thoroughly 
expose it. In summer a warm layer persists 
on the top and this only gets turned over. 

So it enters upon the winter fully charged 
with all the oxygen its inhabitants will need 
for the time the surface is frozen. By the 
end of the^winter this is nearly used up; the 
water is charged with carbonic oxide, and the 
living creatures are ready enough for the next 
breath. This breath is taken when spring 
comes, and for a short time the uniform tem- 
perature once more enables the wind to turn 
over all the water. As the water warms with 
summer, it can dissolve less and less oxy- 
gen, and the wind can only work on the warm 
layer of the surface. But the living creatures 
can now come up to the air and take part 
of what they want. It is supposed that the 
cool deep layers, into which the dead vegeta- 
tion and dead animals sink and oxidize, must 
then become almost exhausted of their oxygen 
and correspondingly unfitted for much life. 
But, the Professor suggests, there may be facts 
preventing this, of which we now know no- 
thing. Freshwater springs, charged with air, 
may enter from below. Slender filaments of 
water may push deeper and connect with 
warmer strata in the crust, causing an ascent 
by night from the bottom with a correspond- 
ing descent from the top. And lightning or 
other form of electricity may electrolyse the 
water to the very bottom, liberating all neces- 
sary oxygen. 

Altogether, the poets are once more wel- 
come to regard a lake as an entity with a 
complex life of its own. STUDENT 


The Mystery of Tobacco 
ONE tobacco figures, covering. the years 


1899-1908, have just been published by-- 


the commisioner of internal revenue. 
During.this period every use of the plant has 
increased to an extraordinary degree. Eight 
billion cigars is now the annual dose, as against 
five billion in 1899, Snuff has advanced from 
14 million pounds to 22; tobacco in the pipe- 
smoking and chewing forms stood at 237 mil- 
lion pounds; it stands at 364; manufactured 
cigarettes were 2800 million; they are 5400. 
But this does not include cigarettes made by 
the hand of the smoker. 

The report, and all comments, lay most 
stress upon the cigarette item. To its use in 
cigarette form, the greater part of the evils 
of tobacco are justly ascribed. 

Why is the cigarette more harmful than the 
pipe or cigar? That no one knows, may be 
gathered from the multiplication of theories. 
But it is more harmful; that is certain. A 
given number of hours spent in unbroken cig- 
arette-smoking will do very much more harm 
than the same continuity of pipes or cigars. 
And this comparison reveals part of the still 
hidden secret of tobacco. When the five-, 
three-, or one-inch column is lit, that of the 
cigar, cigarette, or pipe, a certain effect раг- 
ticularly desired by the smoker is obtained 


from the first three or four whiffs which does 
not result from later ones. Whether this first 
effect is called stimulating or sedative, it is 
much more marked than that yielded by the 
rest of the burning column. It is claimed by 
tobacco-using mind-workers that this primary 
effect is facilitative to their work. The hot 
smoke resulting from the just lit surface is 
drawn through the rest of the tobacco into 
the mouth and must carry with it whatever 
ingredient of the tobacco is volatile at that 
temperature. That gone, the effects alter 
somewhat. If smoking be harmful, or harm- 
ful beyond a certain point, it would seem that 
the maximum of the harm is done in the first 
whiffs. But a steady cigarette smoker will 
have about five times as many of these first 
potent whiffs as a steady pipe or cigar smoker, 
merely because he will smoke five times as 
many cigarettes as they pipes or cigars. Sup- 
pose that moderate smoking is beneficial for 
brain work, and that the brain can usefully 
accept the stimulus of the first distillation of 
tobacco four times a day. Perhaps four times 
is as often as the average pipe smoker will 
light a pipe in the day. But the average 
cigarette smoker will easily light fifteen or 
sixteen of his doses: all but four of them, 
according to the hypothesis, being noxious and 
depressant. 

This seems to be a reasonable explanation 
of the unquestionable impeachability of the 
cjgarette. And we may remember in addition, 
that the cigarette smoker makes the very ut- 
most of his whiffs by inhaling them. 

The effects of tobacco are as yet but little 
understood. It contains nicotine; its smoke 
contains carbonic oxide and dioxide, ammonia, 
and various tarry matters. But it is more than 
doubtful whether, if we could combine all the 
known ingredients and then inhale them in the 
proper proportion, we should get the effect of 
the herb: We could get the grosser injuries, 
heart depression and so on. But would the 
smoker get that subtle clearing of his mind 
which he has trained himself to seek, and 
which, attempted too often, will, he admits, 
be replaced by its opposite with a darkening 
of all the brain lights? The Indians, in their 
councils, pass round the pipe of the herb which 
is to them sacred and from the gods. Each 
takes two or three whiffs only, and then, the 
effect attained, hands on the pipe. There 
would be no tobacco heart, trembling hands, 
and sallow faces, if we did that with the plant. 

Those who are making a case against the 
use of tobacco often forget an indictment that 
could only be repelled by a reply of misuse. 
The slave, the man who cannot read or write 
comfortably without smoke, cannot concen- 
trate his mind. Every few seconds conscious- 
ness has to let go its train of thought in order 
to get a sensation. ‘The demand arises and is 
met. It is clear that the philosophic ideal of 
“thought moving on into the essence of its 
subject like a stream of oil,” is impossible to 
the enslaved smoker. He is chained to a point 
in his environment to which he must con- 
stantly return for a new start. STUDENT 
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A Japanese Pearl 
Oyster Farm 
N Japan the pearl 
oyster fisheries 
were so much 
overworked that a 
pearl oyster farm was 
established to conserve 
the industry. This is 
in a bay on the Pa- 
cific coast where the 
water is still and shel- 
tered by innumerable 
land barriers. The 
breeding season is in 
July and August, and 
this is prepared for 
© by placing stones over 
the bottom in the 
shallow places. To 
these stones the young 
oysters are attached, 
and they are allowed 
to remain until Nov- 
ember, when stones 
and shells are both 
transferred to deeper 
water, to protect them 
against the winter's 
cold. After growth 
for three years, the 
young oysters, now 
two or three inches 
long, are removed and 
the operation of put- 
ting nuclei into the 
shells is performed. 
They are then put back into the sea for an- 
other threg ог four years, after which they are 
taken out and opened, and the pearls put on 

the market. 


Improving the Public Roads 
HE Office of Public Roads, United 
States Department of Agriculture, is 
inaugurating a plan of co-operation with 
the newspaper press of the whole country, in 
order to dispel the general ignorance, in all 
its local habitations, by the light of knowledge 
as shed by the experts on road-making. There 
are nearly 2,500,000 miles of public roads; 
and on these about $80,000,000 a year is spent, 
much of it being wasted from lack of proper 
methods. 'То remedy this, the Office proposes 
to send the papers a monthly article describing 
how to deal with the roads, the instructions 
being adapted to the particular kind of roads 
in the different localities. It invites the papers 
to conduct a correspondence column in con- 
nexion with the articles and undertakes to an- 
swer the queries free of expense. Besides 
this, the formation of local committees is re- 
commended, to deal with road government, 
road making, road financing, traffic, etc.; and 
the Office will second such efforts by sending 
around lecturers. 
In this connexion may be mentioned some 
figures given by the chairman of the Bucking- 
ham County Council in defence against a 
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charge of extravagance. He said that during 
the six years ended March 1907, the annual 
cost of rural main roads throughout England 
and Wales increased by £320,000, equal to 
20 per cent. In the Home Counties, where 
the increase in self-propelled traffic had been 
greatest, the annual increase in cost was given 
as 63, 27, 49, 22, 60, 35, and 77 per cent. re- 
spectively. 

Also we notice an illustrated description in 
an English paper of a new road-train with 
an engine and several wagons or coaches, each 
wagon or coach being self-propelled, not 
trailed. This may be excellent from one point 
of view, but what about the roads? "The pro- 
blem of finding roads to stand self-propelled 
rubber-clad wheels is becoming serious. Т. 


Imported Wood in Germany 
ERE is an item to be considered in con- 
nexion with forest conservation. The 
German Empire, says an account, has 
nearly 35,000,000 acres of forests. Of this, 
31.9 per cent. belongs to the State, 1.8 to the 
Crown, 16.1 to communities, 46.5 to private 
persons, and the remainder to institutions and 
associations. There is a little over three- 
fifths of an acre of forest for each person; 
and, though 53 cubic feet of wood to the acre 
is produced in a year, wood imports have in- 
creasingly exceeded wood exports for over 
forty years, and 300,000,000 cubic feet, valued 


at over one-sixth of the home consumption, 
are now imported each year. This wood 
comes from Austria-Hungary (19,750,000 ` 
tons), Russia and Finland (18,000,000), Swe- 
den (508,000), and the United States 
(49,000). 

One naturally asks, What chance do we 
stand? What chance does the world stand? 
It would seem impossible to grow as much 
wood as the world wants. Perhaps necessity, 
if nothing else, will compel us to construct 
more of durable articles and less of perish- 
able ones than we do at present. Much of 
the frippery of life could doubtless be dis- 
pensed with without disadvantage; and for 
one thing, the bulk of printed pages, to which 
our forests are so largely sacrificed, might 
well be reduced greatly. STUDENT 


Wonderful Yield of Honey 

WRITER to The Scotsman chronicles 

the following instance of the wonderful 

productivity of the bee. Three colonies 
(swarms from other hives) were put in an 
empty Wells hive containing 20 bar frames 
and 36 sections. In a fortnight it was found 
that all the bar frames and sections were com- 
pletely filled. Averaging each frame at 4 lbs., 
and the sections at 1 lb. apiece, which is below 
the mark, the amount of honey collected in a 
fortnight was 116 Ibs. It was gathered mostly 
from wild mustard which abounded near. Т. 
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NO STAR IS EVER LOST 
Adelaide А. Procter 
AVE we not all, amid life's petty strife, 
Some pure ideal of a noble life 
That once seemed possible? Did we not hear 
The flutter of its wings and feel it near, . 


And just within our reach? It was. And yet 
` We lost it in this daily jar and fret. 
But still our place is kept and it will wait, 
-Ready for us to fill it, soon or late. 
No star is ever lost we once have seen: 
We always may be what we might have been. 


What the World Needs 
Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness and all these (other) things shall be added 
unto you. 
jg a world where the men and women are 
living unbalanced, selfish lives, lacking 
self-control and self-reliance, they trust 
and depend on things and ideas exterior to 
themselves. What they need, as they think in 
their brain minds, is money, position, and the 
good opinion of their fellows; these they con- 
sider produce happiness, and without them 
they are unhappy. Their minds, their thoughts 
and desires are bent on getting these conven- 
tional “ necessities,” which they regard as the 
be-all and end-all of life. So they are in a 
perpetual unhappy restlessness, striving to get 
that which will only add to their burden, for 
when they have got it, they are worried by the 
desire to keep it and the fear of losing it. 
No one can read a little of 'Theosophy and not 
see the error of this deluded strife, for strife 
itis. Such of us as seek these exterior things 
are working for what most others are working 
for, and the struggle becomes competitive, hate 
and fear producing. "Why do we act thus? 
Is it not because we have lost, and hence are 
not guided by, a rational and true philosophy 
of life? Is it not that men and women have 
lost the inner knowledge of their divine origin, 
their true nature, power, and destiny? They 
have come to think they are the grasping, self- 
getting, self-keeping creatures they have made 
themselves seem by such undignified living. 
They think they are the separable, non-related 
beings which their acts portray them to be. 
But is there any need to think and act like 
this any longer? What the world needs — 
is it not a true philosophy of life; and true, 
compassionate, fearless, noble-hearted men and 
women who will make that true philosophy a 
living power in their every thought and act? 
And once more this true philosophy of life 
has been brought, expounded, and demonstrat- 
ed, by those true Teachers, H. P. Blavatsky, 
Willam Q. Judge, and Katherine Tingley. 
Theosophy stated, explained and lived is what 
the world needs. In it we find the teachings 
otherwise so sadly lacking in the world, of 
man's divine origin and nature, his power and 
destiny. He is not in reality the money- 
grabbing selfish slave to worldly opinion. He 
is a living, immortal, divine soul, not a crea- 


. ture that has a soul which is to be avoided, 


kept asleep and quiet — if we are to judge by 
the lives of most men and women — but that 
he truly and actually £s the divine soul itself. 

What a wonderful idea. Man is not an ani- 
mal body, not its desires and feelings, nor even 
the thoughts that he has. Не is the divine 
evolving Self, who knows, who is here to gain 
experience, through the consciousness of his 
animal body, and who permits and has the 
power to control the thoughts and feelings of 
his brain-mind and personal self. Yet he is 
not these, nor the sum total of them. He, in 
his real nature, is the impersonal, universally 
related, spiritual being, who by his oneness 
with all affects all by his character, his motives, 
and his daily acts and thoughts. 

This we assert is what man needs. Theo- 
sophy, which explains and demonstrates his 
unity with all and hence his responsibility for 
the true progress and welfare of all. His 
character and conduct affect all for weal or 
woe, as he is also affected by all. What a 
vastly noble and truly important being the 
teaching of Theosophy shows man to be, 
even if he only lived here for one earth 
life. But Theosophy shows and convinces 
us of more. It shows that the world is 
governed by law — divine law — and that as a 
man sows in one life so must he and will he 
reap in this or in a future life. But more 
glorious still it shows that whatever a man may 
discover his life to be, however wrongly he 
may have lived, if he will but recognize the 
divine spark in his heart, he has still the power 
to turn round and choose to live nobly as a 
soul. He has the power to cease living wrong- 
ly and doing evil, to cease even the negatively 
good life, and to live the positively active, and 
fearlessly unselfish life; for he is a divine soul 
and has the power to choose and to determine 
to hold to his choice. He has the power to 
cease to live negatively on the love of others, 
always seeking for self and selfishly getting 
only for self, and to begin to live a positive, 
active, willing life of service and helpfulness 
to others, seeking to live and get so that he 
may give help, love and life for the benefit of 
all his fellows. By so doing he becomes a 
lifter of the world's burdens, a helper and 
benefactor of his race. 

Truly it is Theosophy that the world needs, 
for it alone is capable of restoring to man his 
birthright of Truth, and giving balance to“his 
nature and conduct. Its message is that man 
is Divine and that only by living as a Divine 
being for the benefit of all, can he fulfil the 
law of his being. Theosophy alone shows the 
way. . A. S. 


The Greatness of Small Things 
HE longer we regard life from the Theo- 
sophical standpoint the more we become 
impressed with the importance of what 
are usually considered the small things, and 
begin to understand that in a true philosophy 
of life there can be no small things in the 
sense of unimportant. 

The oak tree grows from the acorn, and all 
seeds are small in proportion to the effects 
they generate. Аз it is in the growth of 
natural things, so it is with man, for all evolu- 
tion is growth. The trend of our characters, 
the positions we find ourselves in in life, our 
ability. or stupiditv, are all the result of our 
daily thoughts and actions. 
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Little by little, day after day, we are weav- 
ing our future destiny for this life and for the 
lives that will follow it upon this earth, as 
the Soul takes again new vehicles of expres- 
sion to continue its evolution. The characters 
with which we find ourselves at present en- 
dowed are the visible effect of the hidden 
grain of brotherly action or the tares of self- 
ishness sown in the homely every-day doings 
of our past-lived lives. Theosophy also brings 
home one very important lesson we need well 
to impress ourselves with if we wish to work 
out our destiny intelligently — that we do not 
live under a rule of chance but of law, and 
that every effect must have a cause; and not 
bnly that, but that in this orderly Universe, 
Divine Laws of Nature exist for the govern- 
ance of man and all that is, and that it is a 
very sorry game to fight against the inevitable. 

An intelligent study of life in the Light of 
Theosophy shows us some of these Laws, and 
the state of the world today with so many 
unhappy and ignorant people as a result of a 
disregard of and foolish rebellion against these 
great natural laws. 

To take an instance, the fundamental law 
of Human Brotherhood. Do nations act to- 
wards each other as if that were a law of 
Nature? Do people so act towards each other? 
Do we ourselves? Then again, take that stu- 
pendous factor in human evolution, the duality 
of our natures, the so-little realized ever- 
waging war within our breasts betwixt the 
animal and the Divine. Do we always give of 
our strength and will for the triumph of right 
over wrong? Yet the certainty of our per- 
sonal Immortality lies with the victory of the 
Spiritual Nature over the Material. And to 
all these great things the small things are in- 
timately related. Every simple little duty of 
everyday life can be carried out with the spirit 
of altruism or against it. We may sow the 
seeds for the future of an expanded vision, 
a larger helpfulness, joy and peace: or an 
ever narrowing horizon, a loss of discrimin- 
ative power, a paralysis of the higher qualities, 
causing ignorance and consequently sorrow. 
Are these little things then so small, when the 
manner of their doing is fraught with so 
much of weal or woe? when they are daily 
making us either more animal or divine? 

Let us recognize rather our importance as 
units of the great human family and the privi- 
lege we have in helping onward the evolution 
of the Whole by the faithful performance of 
our small duties. This will gradually fit us 
for a larger work of the common good through 
the strengthening and ennobling of our lives 
and natures. In the words of the Poet Goethe 


Like the star 

That shines afar, 

Without haste and without rest, 

Let each man wheel with steady sway 
Round the task that rules the day, 

And do his best. 


Rest assured in the justice of the Higher 
Law, “which gives to each one that which is 
his due, in perfect equity, which must be per- 
fect love.” STUDENT 

Ir we could look behind the scenes, 
there would be much that would inspire us, 
because of the promise of the hour, and the 
Light that Theosophy is giving to the world. 
—Katherine Tingley 
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THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. Н. Fussell. 
a 


Q : The question is sometimes asked, 
uestion , Which influences the other more, 
«circumstances or character?" Please answer this 


in the Theosophical Forum. 


The answer is that each in- 
fluences the other, but char- 
acter is the stronger. Our ideal should be to 
render our character so strong that it can 
adapt itself to any circumstances, and modify 
them rather than be modified by them. This 
teaching is familiar to those who have read the 
Stoics, Marcus Aurelius for instance. There 
are many noble instances of its practice, and 
they point the way for the rest of mankind. 
As each human Soul has limitless opportunity 
before it, we may all attain to these heights 
and even greater ones. 

Still we must not ignore the influence of 
circumstances on character. "That also must 
be taken into account by the wise man. There 
is no need to make our task unnecessarily hard 
for want of a few simple precautions. What 
we have to guard against is the tendency to 
give undue importance to circumstances. If 
we give too much importance to circumstances, 
then we weaken our power to cope with them 
and fail to learn the lessons and gain the 
strength which they afford us. On the other 
hand it may sometimes be profitable to change 
the circumstances. 

The frequent cry, “If only I had other cir- 
cumstances, I might do so much more," is a 
great mistake. The other circumstances seem 
pleasanter so long as they are only prospective 
and imaginary, because we fail to realize the 
difficulties and see only the pleasant features. 
But when they come into actual reality, they 
will be found as exacting and as hard to cope 
with as our present ones. 

We have two kinds of environment, that 
which is external and that which is in our- 
selves. We have to strengthen the latter so 
that it can be strong enough to cope with the 
former. We must be able to carry our cir- 
cumstances about with us. 

The struggle is due to discord between our 
desires and our environment. These must be 
brought into harmony. The process is one of 
mutual adaptation between the two. The East- 
ern proverb, “ Is not the whole world leather- 
covered to him who wears shoes? " means that 
we must clothe ourselves in the garb of con- 
tentment, which will protect us against the 
wear of circumstance. 

There are many in this civilization who find 
themselves in circumstances that are a cease- 
less struggle of labor with want. While Theo- 
sophy teaches men to help their distressed bro- 
thers, and labors to bring about a better state 
of society, it also shows the distressed how 
they may best help themselves to alleviate 
their present lot and earn a better one — and 
this by far the nobler task, for it lays the axe 
at the root of the cause. Circumstances are 
intended for our education; and, if we ac- 
cept the lessons they teach, we make true 
progress and fit ourselves for other conditions. 
If we cannot change our circumstances at 
once, we can at least change our attitude of 
mind towards them. It is better to realize 
that we ourselves were the authors of those 


Answer 


circumstances, and that by our present acts 
will our future circumstances be determined, 
than to believe that we are playthings of irre- 
sponsible fate or of a capricious Power. 

Alt clear thinkers see that character and 
self-dependence are the only sure basis of so- 
ciety, and that we cannot found a new order 
of society on mutual distrust and self-seeking. 
The man of character is never out of place, 
and rises like a cork; but it is no use trying 
to accommodate the man who is inefficient and 
never content. But what people do not see is 
a source from which strength of character can 
be derived. This is where Theosophy sup- 
plies the need; for its teachings harmonize 
with our moral intuitions, instead of being at 
variance with them like many religious and 
scientific dogmas. It affords solutions to those 
vexed questions of life that underlie all social 
problems and that religion and science fail to 
solve. It teaches Man how to rule his cir- 
cumstances, especially his interior circumstan- 
ces, instead of being their slave. In place of 
the depreciatory and pessimistic doctrines 
about human nature that seem to form the 
basis of all our schemes for improvement, it 
reveals to Man his own dignity and master- 
fulness. It shows him that the influence of 
character over circumstances is paramount. Е. 

х 
1 One of the objects of the Омт- 

Question VERSAL Бенсо AND THEO- 
SOPHICAL SocrETY is to "teach Brotherhood and de- 
monstrate that it is a fact in nature" How can it be 
demonstrated? 


The fundamental teaching of 

Answer Theosophy that “all men 
have spiritually, and physically the same ori- 
gin” and that therefore “ Brotherhood is a 
fact in nature" may be demonstrated on logi- 
cal, philosophical, metaphysical, and even 
scientific grounds. 

Theosophy teaches that all the life which 
we see manifested in various forms is in 
reality the same in essence. Let us see if 
this is not so. We, as members of the human 
family appear to our physical eyes to be 
entirely separate beings, independent of one 
another; yet on closer examination do we not 
find that in all the divisions of our nature, 
we not only resemble one another but are 
made up of identically the same elements? 
Take our physical bodies, for instance, which 
science teaches are, together with their vari- 
ous organs, made up of millions of little living 
cells; which in their turn, Theosophy shows, 
are divided into still minuter lives. These 
lives or atoms are constantly changing not 
only from one human body to another, but 
thẹ same atom may at different times have 
been part of every form of life from the 
mineral up to man. Thus we can see that our 
bodies are not fixed, separate forms, but are 
constantly changing and furthermore, that 
they do not belong exclusively to each one 
of us, because the living particles of which 
they are now composed are constantly leav- 
ing and others coming in. If we look still 
further into our natures we shall find that 
our thoughts do not belong to us alone, but 
that we are as it were in a great stream or 
ocean of thought, for do we not often find 
that others have had identically the same 
thoughts, sometimes even at the very same 
time? If we look far enough we may see 


that mind is in fact a universally diffused 
principle. 

Is it not also the same with our feelings 
and emotions? The longer we live and the 


more we study our fellows the more we 


realize that we all have the same feelings to 
a greater or less degree. 

The Theosophical teaching that Brother- 
hood is a fact in nature, however, rests on 
a more lasting and deeper foundation than 
that which we know of man through his outer 
manifestation, namely, his spiritual unity. It 
is through a knowledge of this spiritual 
unity that mankind will come not only to 
realize the truth that Brotherhood is a fact 
in nature, but to live Brotherhood. 

Scientists have proved the identity of man's 
physical origin; yet we do not find them 
showing any great fraternal affection. This 
is because, as H. P. Blavatsky says in The 
Key to Theosophy: 

The identity of our physical origin makes no ap- 
peal to our higher and deeper feelings; matter de- 
prived of its Soul and Spirit cannot speak to the 
human heart. But the identity of the Soul and 
Spirit of the real immortal man, as Theosophy 
teaches us, once proven and deeply rooted in our 
hearts, would lead us far on the road of real char- 
ity and goodwill. 

The mineral, animal, and human kingdoms 
are all manifestations of the One Universal 
Life. In the kingdoms below man, progress 
is made by natural impulse. In the human 
kingdom each individual must voluntarily 
choose whether he will progress or not. Man, 
therefore, has the choice of practising self- 
ishness or altruism; but in order to progress 
he must choose the latter, as human progress 
and happiness are only to be attained by 
mutual helpfulness, which is the law of the 
One Life. | 

All through nature mutual helpfulness is 
necessary for growth and progress. Human- 
ity is under the same law. "The practice of 
brotherhood would result in peace, happiness, 
and contentment. On the other hand, un- 
brotherliness and selfishness cause strife and 
misery. 

Brotherhood is a fact in nature which we 
may not ignore without self-injury. “Laws 
of life are laws of harmony " and are their 
own avengers. They bring re-adjustment with 
unerring justice. Although human solidarity 
is a great truth, the illusion of separateness 
existing as it does in the minds of men, 
causes them to seek that which they con- 
sider best for their own personal advantage, 
without regard for the welfare of others; 
thereby not only injuring themselves but all 
humanity. In so doing man forgets his iden- 
tity with the One Life which in reality binds 
all together, for the real, permanent part of 
man is not the outer changing body, but “ the 
inner soul, the spark of the great Flame." 

B. F. V. 


WE would that all who have a voice in thc 
education of the masses should first know and 
then teach that the safest guides to human 
happiness and enlightenment are those writ- 
ings which have descended to us from the 
remotest antiquity; and that nobler spiritual 
aspirations and a higher average morality pre- 
vail in the countries where the people take 
their precepts as the rule of their lives.— 
Н. P. Blavatsky 
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The Flying Moment 
HERE shall we find a re- 
fuge and a home? 

The past wings its swift 
flight toward oblivion, futurity 
is not in view and when it does 
appear, its pictures flash for just 
a moment’s space upon the screen 
of time and vanish in the dark. 
The present seems to be a mere 
imaginary line which the future 
must traverse in its progress to the past. How 
can we hope for lasting satisfaction in the fly- 
ing moment? It would be just as useless as 
to try to moor our boat upon Niagara Falls. 

The lower mind absorbed in its enjoyment 
of the fleeting brain life and immersed in the 
sensations of the body, that portion of the 
screen of time which lies in the immediate 
purview of the soul, vainly attempts to build 
a dwelling place upon the shifting present out 
of the roaring cataract of sense impressions 
madly surging by. Yet from remotest times 
mystics have always said there is a place in 
which the soul may stand changeless, exult- 
ant, satisfied, serene. Time-worn and tempest- 
tossed we may retire into the peaceful haven 
deep within where future, present, and events 


long since gone by exist in the Eternal Now.. 


Those who have moved into that inmost place 
regret no ancient glories, long for no future 
good; but to their calm beholding eye all 
times unroll their fadeless panorama. The 
man whose interests lie in his emotions and 
in sensuous delight is like a boy who hunts 
the ignis fatuus. When the expected moment 
comes it instantly departs and as he tries to 
seize the next it follows like the lightning on 
its predecessor's track. His pleasure always 
just ahead continually eludés his grasp, so can 
we wonder that the faces of the seekers after 
pleasure wear the stamp of desperate, per- 
manent, unsatisfied desire? 

And yet the fleeting present is our only time 
to act. We cannot labor in tlie past, nor in 
the future; there is but left the Eternal Now. 
We sometimes shirk our present duties as we 
form our plans for future work, and fail to 
freight the moments as they pass us by with 
living impulses of helpfuiness and brotherly 
goodwill, Moment by moment, we may store 
within the flying present, treasure for men of 
future days, filling each instant with the har- 
mony which is our contribution to the cosmic 
song, so when the future comes we are ready 
and alert to grasp our opportunities. P. L. 
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Alcoholism, Psychism, Insanity 
TATISTICS prepared in an asylum for 
‘male inebriates in France, and dealing 
with 2493 patients received in 9 years, 

show that “from the practical and medico- 
legal point of view, every alcoholic is a poten- 
tial criminal.” Almost all had, before their 
entry, exhibited harmful or destructive ten- 
dencies. We are told that— 


All these acts depend in general upon more or 
less conscient motor impulses, more or less well 
preserved in the memory. In any case, those who 
commit these acts are utterly irresponsible. 


Whatever may be our philosophy of these 

‘more or less conscient (conscious) motor 
pact the practical issue remains the 
same,— namely, that the inebriate has lost 
self-control, and his organism has become the 
tool of dangerous hostile forces. 

The hospital cured many cases; but the 
conditions for creating more cases remain. 
Alcoholism is but one particular form of the 
loss of self-control. 'There are others, such as 
drug-taking and depraved habits. Insanity, an 
extreme case of loss of self-control, may re- 
sult from these causes or from less definite 
It may gradually accumulate from 
generation to generation, though it is at any 
stage amenable to cure. 

One of the greatest dangers to civilization 
is from “ psychism." Some practices coming 
under this name include relaxing all one’s 
muscles, rendering the тікі as blank and re- 
ceptive as possible, and expecting the arrival 
of influences which will enter the system. 
Could any more effective means of courting 
insanity be devised? The invisible thought- 
atmosphere around us is teeming with impure, 
violent, or chaotic thought-forms, ready to 
attach themselves to any unguarded human 
organism and vent themselves thereby. We 
need to render ourselves strongly positive to 
these forces, and to be ever on guard against 
their entry. What folly can be compared with 


that of the man who deliberate- 
ly courts them? Yea, even al- 
though he fondly imagines it is 
one of the sacred Trinity who 
will inspire him, the danger is 
unremoved; Divinity does not 
enter the man who lies relaxed 
with a blank mind, but the man 
who busies himself with Divin- 
ity's work — helping his fellow- 
man. Nor is the experiencing 
of a pleasant physical sensation, a mental ex- 
hilaration, or even a sense of holiness, evid- 
ence of a creditable inspiration. Alcohol or 
drugs may induce such states. 

This “ psychism " is clearly one of the var- 
ious forms of self-indulgence. It includes 
the two characteristic features of surrender- 
ing the will and of expecting pleasurable ex- 
periences. 

The sure and steady increase of alcoholism, 
drug-taking, “ psychism," nervous diseases, in- 
sanity, in our civilization, points to the danger 
that threatens it unless some potent contrary 


influence comes to our aid. For what will 


prevent them from increasing indefinitely ? 
Science, true Science, alone can save us; 

and true Science means the understanding of 
our whole make-up, physical, psychic, mental, 
and spiritual, and the basing of our whole 
life on the eternal truths. How to find our 
Individuality and exercise it — that is the key 
to self-control; and Theosophy, the age-old 
Religion-Science, alone can teach that. E. 


Greed, Stupidity and World-Destruction 
O sooner is the convention for the con- 
servation of national resources over, 
than news comes that a company has 
purchased the only remaining valuable timber 
in the Appalachian region, two hundred thous- 
and acres in extent, in West Virginia. Again, 
in a recent magazine, an article about the new 
patriotism — economic crisis brought about by 
national waste, disregard of the future, and 
so on — is preceded by another article entitled 
The Riches of the Philippine Forests — Great 
Tracts Awaiting American Capital and Trans- 
portation Facilities, and so on. Cut them all 
down! Does civilization demand that the 
world's timber, coal, and iron shall be de- 
stroyed without further delay and if possible 
before a new generation shall have arisen, and 
the earth converted into a desert with its plant- 
bearing soil all back in the sea by the floods? 
It does not. Is there no world-patriotism? 
An international convention is needed! J. 
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At the Top of the Scale 
N according our admiration to the men who 
have dared the rigors of Polar research 
we usually forget their chiefest difficulty. 
They have achieved the vast feat of tolerating 
each other. We find the little surface faults 
of our friends, whom we only see every few 
days, or of our immediates, from whom we 
are separated many hours every day, hard 
enough to put up with. In fact, some of us 
spend large parts of the intervals in chafing 
about them. 

But these arctic men are thrown together 
continuously and unbrokenly for many months 
and even years. There is no diluent, no sep- 
arative, no human nitrogen; only each other 
to talk to and to hear talk; an all-day-long 
facing of each other's peculiarities. 

It is reported that they finally lapse into 
entire silence. All honor to them that they do 
no worse. In a year after their return home 
they are even ready to start together again, 
to be once more held nose to nose for the slow 
and frozen months. 

As, the higher up the scale of being men 
mount, the less do they resemble each other; 
so, by the same ascent, do the moments become 
more and' more richly diverse. 

As animals, men are more or less alike; 
they all eat, drink, sleep. Real diversity ap- 
pears as soon as they begin to think, even quite 
commonplacely. "When they reach a higher 
level, diversity is extremely marked. One likes 
painting, another music. Of two who like 
music, one likes one sort, another another. 
When, in the case of genius, they reach creat- 
ive levels, the diversity becomes still greater. 
The music of Beethoven is wholly different 
from that of Wagner. When the really spirit- 
ual levels of consciousness have been reached, 
the gnostic, the noetic, then the diversity — 
despite identity of inner and ultimate essence 
— must be very great. Each man, standing as 
a god, must be a unique functioner in cosmos, 
needed by all the rest and by cosmos as one 
of its workers and creators, and needing all 
the rest. Not one can be omitted in the final 
perfection. There will be neither first nor last. 
The electrons are (possibly) monotonously sim- 
ilar; the atoms less so; the molecules less so 


again; crystals still less so; cells again less so. 


Always the lessening of monotonous similarity. 
At the highest, the unique and unresemblable 
spiritual man. Those who do not like the 
word spiritual, as defaced and blurred by mis- 
use, may find another to suit themselves — 
running the line up from the primal unit 
through the units we call living —as if the 
rest were not!— through the plants, the ani- 
mals, men of mind, to men transfigured in 
spirit. We must have a word for the para- 
mental, as mental is our word for the human. 


As with men, so with the moments. The 
animal looks about for “something to do,” 
some employment for -his animal nature. So 
with the human animal; it must somehow 
amuse itself, or the time is monotonous. The 
higher man has naught to do animally, and his 
mind is active in some onward direction. If 
his mind has not power enough to keep moving 
of itself, he may get the stimulus from a good 
` book. 

It must be possible, in the absence of this 
restless activity, in comparative mental quiet- 
ude, to find another department of conscious- 
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ness, deeper, higher, in which no two moments 
no two hours, no two days, are alike; a de- 
partment which may or may not color the 
feeling of the outer department. This inner 
pole touches the creative Soul of the universe 
and shares its life and nature. We can say 
very little about this, save that it must be a 
fact. 

So the moments of the final god-man must 
be intensely full of an activity we cannot now 
understand, surpassingly vivid, no two alike. 
Our progress toward the power to live such 
lies in acquiring the power to dip into a stream 
of living consciousness running at this moment, 
and in all of us. We need the help of all 
other streams to find our own; and so the 
largest brotherhood, compassion, and tolera- 
tion, is the first step in to our own natures. 

Surely some of the toleration, at least, must 
have been acquired by the arctic bands by the 
time of their return to civilization. They have 
had a great opportunity. STUDENT 


The Libyan Desert Railroad 

HE first section of the Libyan Desert 

railroad has been completed. The coun- 

try immediately fringing the western 
bank of the Nile is bounded by the vast desert; 
but in the northeast corner of this desert there 
is a belt of extensive oases, Kharga, Dakhla, 
Farafra, and Baharia, sweeping round in the 
form of a crescent from the south. The soil 
here is rich and water plentiful, and the popu- 
lation numbers some 30,000 peaceful native 
farmers. Hitherto transport has only been 
effected with difficulty by camels across 80 
miles of desert, the journey occupying five 
days, and sandstorms and drought prevailing. 

The archaeological remains show that the 
oases were important trading centers under the 
Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans. 
Records show that they were inhabited as far 
back as 1500 в. с., but they declined with the 
decline of the Roman Empire. 

Recent surveys have shown that besides the 
prospects in cotton, cereals, and other crops, 
the oases contain some rich mineral deposits. 
Though the rainfall is practically nil, prolific 
springs exist. So a London company obtained 
from the Egyptian Government a franchise to 
construct a railroad connecting the national 
trunk system at Farshut with Kharga, after- 
wards receiving additional facilities for contin- 
uing the track through the other oases, then 
crossing the desert again from the north of 
the Baharia oasis and linking again with the 
State railroad in the Fayüm. 

The only difficulty of importance was the 
descent from the desert, a limestone plateau, 
into the Kharga oasis, involving a gradient of 
1 in 40, which was surmounted, however. The 
track is single, narrow gauge, laid on creosoted 
timber cross-ties in the Nile Valley and oases, 
and on steel cross-ties in the desert. 

The desert is an undulating limestone plateau, 
swept by sand and without a trace of vegeta- 
tion or shelter. The chief difficulty along the 
line will be to maintain supplies and water 
from the base. The total length of the track 
from Farshut to Kharga is 122 miles, which 
takes five hours, of which three and a half 
are spent in crossing the desert. 

The supplies of artesian water in the oases 
seem illimitable, the output of the existing 
wells in Dakhla and Kharga being estimated at 
7 billion cubic feet a year. It is believed to be 


derived from the rainy district of Darfur and 
the swamps of Bahr-el-Ghazal flowing north- 
ward through the porous Nubian sandstone. 
This water and the richness of the soil promise 
great future development, and a resuscitation 
of this ancient center of civilization. ( Abstract- 
ed from Scientific American Supplement) 


The Race for Bankruptcy 
HE British Secretary of the Admiralty 
recently told the House of Commons 
that he was “filled with despair at the 
dreadful rivalry which civilized peoples were 
inflicting upon themselves." Not only are war- 
ships growing more expensive, but they are 
becoming obsolete even more speedily. Not- 
withstanding which, they have to be more and 
more in numbers. And in a little while air- 
ships will be adding to the expenses. The life 
of a battleship is now little over fifteen years. 
Last year England sold for $130,000 a battle- 
ship built fifteen years ago for $4,000,000. 
During the last five years she has sold for a 
million a lot of ships which cost forty millions. 
But Nelson's flagship was forty years old 
when she fought at Trafalgar, and was in the 
line for years after that. She cost little more 
than what an obsolete ship now sells for as 
scrap iron. 

АП the other nations are in about the same 
case. How will it end? The limit of financial 
possibility is now well within sight. But what 
abject misery and poverty must some of the 
nations face before they admit that they have 
reached it! If the thing is not ended by a 
little wisdom, the grim law of catastrophe will 
take it in hand. Every evil contains in itself 
an appeal to that law, and finally the appeal 
becomes effective! STUDENT 


Clipped From the Press. 
"ue Rev. Thomas J. Mulvey, a Roman 
Catholic priest, has resigned his assist- 
ant rectorship of St. Edward’s Church, 
Brooklyn, and also from the priesthood. He 
has the following to say about the recent 
Papal anti-Modernist Encyclical. C. 


I have no intention or desire to enter upon any 
kind of controversy or propaganda. My conclusions 
and my beliefs — or the lack of them — are my own 
affair. I only ask that they be respected. I am 
sure that a man's religious views or his change of 
them, should not, in this Twentieth century, interfere 
at all with his friendly relations with his fellow-men. 
The existence of a certain prejudice against a clergy- 
man who resigns from the ministry which has lost 
its meaning for him can best be overcome by frank- 
ness and straightforwardness on his part. 

In resigning from the Catholic priesthood I bear 
with me the cherished remembrance of happy and 
fruitful years of study and of work, as well as warm 
friendships, which I hope will never grow cold. 
I have no quarrel with the institution or those within 
it If they find it necessary for their well-being, 
they are exercising the same privilege of religious 
liberty in adhering to it which I am exercising in 
withdrawing from it, and which an American public 
ungrudgingly accords us both. 


“ SHELLEY can only be called an atheist in 
so far as he maintained the inadequacy of 
hitherto received conceptions of the Deity, and 
indignantly rejected that Moloch of cruelty 
who is worshiped in the debased forms of 
Christianity. His clear and fearless utterances 
upon these points place him in the ranks of in- 
tellectual heroes.”—John Addington Symonds 


The Ether Compressible? 

«c HANGES in the Density of the Ether, 
and Some Optical Effects Produced 
by It," is the title of a paper read 

before the American Association for the Ad- 

vancement of Science and briefly mentioned in 
its journal. This paper described experiments 
which afforded strong evidence in favor of the 
hypothesis that the ether is susceptible of 
changes in density and may be dilated in a 
glass vessel. It was also said that the ether 
passes slowly, and not freely, through glass; 
and that the dilation of the ether does not alter 
materially, if at all, the velocity of light waves, 
though it does reduce the amplitude or energy- 
cárrying capacity of both long and short waves. 

In the absence of details one cannot say 
much about this. The idea that ether is dilat- 
able (and therefore compressible) will not 
agree with the ideas of other physicists as to 
the nature of the ether. But it is no new 
thing for the ether thus to be loaded with 
mutually irreconcilable properties to suit the 
requirements of different theorists. Perhaps 
it is a mistake to suppose that there is only one 
kind of ether. 

It is needless to point out that compressi- 
bility has so far been explicable only as a 
function of atomic structure; so that, if the 
ether is compressible, we shall have to suppose 
it atomic. Whence we arrive merely at a more 
tenuous kind of matter and are in need of 
another hypothetical substratum. In fact there 
must always be a hypothetical substratum ; the 
known must ever have the unknown for a 
background; the ether is like a secret — when 
revealed it ceases to be such. 

Science is handicapped in its speculations 
by limiting the resources of nature to that 
which can be grasped by (a) the physical 
senses, aided by instruments; (b) the imagin- 
ation; based on the notions derived from the 
physical senses. Every hypothetical substrat- 
um has to have properties comprised within 
the above compass, and we are restricted to 
the extension, mass, and other notions involved 
in our sensory perceptions and our reflections 
thereon. But there are higher modes of con- 
sciousness, and, with them, higher modes of 
perception. Scientists have their attention so 
concentrated on one particular kind of object- 
ivity that they are apt to forget that a very 
important part of our lives is spent in a world 
wherein there is no recognizable extension, 


mass, etc. Опе might ask, “What is a 
thought?” “What is an emotion?” Are 
these not also a part of the universe? The 


outer world of material objects may seem very 
real and solid; but the inner world of ideas 
counts for more in our life. Is there a sub- 
stratum of thought — an ether of thought — 
an emotional ether? Is there a thought- 
electricity, a law of conservation of energy їп 
the thought-world, and so on? 

These questions may be thought fanciful, 
and as lying outside the sphere of science; 
but they must be considered if science is to 
form any adequate ideas about ulterior nature. 
The regions objective to the physical senses 
are limited, nor can the imagination, inspired 
by the gleanings of these senses alone, form 
conceptions adequate to explain ulterior phe- 
nomena. Behind the phenomenal world lies 
the noumenal world, as behind the senses lies 
the mind. Surely this is self-evident? 
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Science has gone too far along one track 
without going along the other; it has studied 
nature objectively and left out the subjective 
half of perception. For perception is surely 
made up of the two components, one within 
the mind, the other outside. We need to study 
human faculty. This was the method of an- 
cient science, which studied nature within and 
without, regarding objects as being neither 
within nor without the mind, but as resulting 
from an interaction between that which is 
within and that which is without. Nor does 
Occidental religion know an iota more about 
either the inner world of being or thought, 
and the nature of the human constitution than 
science does. If one refuses to discuss the 
subject, the other claims exclusive possession 
of that domain — and knows absolutely no- 
thing about it, nor is it even able to protect 
its frontiers. The reconciliation of Science 
and Religion must be sought where alone it is 
found — in Theosophy. STUDENT 


The Delphic Oracles 
HE Oracles of Antiquity lie on the big, 
dusty shelf where lie so many things 


unexplainable, and therefore scientific- 


ally erroneous to our generation. The Oracles 
have gained the credit of obscurity in their 
utterances and rightly so. Universal law de- 
mands that in every case causes produce their 
due effects, or, in New Testament language, 
“what а man sows that he must also reap." 
This is obviously a serious bar to those who 
believe in foretelling events in definite lan- 
guage. For if a definite pronouncement is 
given, the mind naturally makes efforts for or 
against the result, or remains inert when action 
is demanded — in every such case interfering 
with the natural course of action, or natural 
law. But there seems to have been an excep- 
tion in that the oracles were often delivered in 
such a way that a man of high intuition might 
perceive the truth and act as seemed best to 
him. Either it was considered that intuition 
had a right to special privilege (but not an 
unearned right), or that the best man deserved 
the most help from the gods. It is always the 
man who relies on the dead letter and not on 
his own conscience who fails to read the oracle 
aright. One fact is clearly recognized — that 
if by unfair knowledge the decrees of fate, 
karma, results of causes sown, are avoided, 
they are only delayed and not ameliorated. 
One wondeis what would be said by the Del- 
phian sage at the modern idea of denying away 
sickness and then expecting that it had really 
gone, instead of being merely pushed back on 
to a system of deferred payment, with interest? 

King Croesus was definitely told this by the 
oracle when he complained that he had been 
deceived. “The god himself even cannot 
avoid the decree of fate." In the language of 
Theosophy, “ None can escape the working 
of Karma," — the chain of cause and effect. 

In addition, since he had been faithful to the 
oracle, it was explained that all that he had 
been told was perfectly correct; only he had 
misread it. 

When contemplating war on the Persians 
he had sent to inquire of the oracle what the 
result would be. The reply was: “If Croesus 
should make war on the Persians, he would 
destroy a mighty empire."  Believing this, 
since the oracle had never failed him, he went 


to war, but was captured with his kingdom. 
Anxious to win, it had never occurred to him 
that the empire destroyed might be his own. 

Symbolical language was also largely used 
by the oracles. There is the story of the 
brothers who came to learn who should inherit 
their distant kingdom. The oracular response 
that the one who first should kiss his mother 
should reign, was correctly understood by 
the one who pretended to fall and in so doing 
kissed his Mother, earth. At times the mes- 
sage was direct and clear. At others, entirely 
ambiguous, as the placing of a comma in either 
of two places would reverse the meaning of 
the sentence. 

Some will doubtless think the idea of treat- 
ing seriously of the Delphian and other ancient 
oracles is absurd in these enlightened times. 
But it is just such people who are quite willing 
to see the hand of “God” in the Urim and 
Thummim, and even in the strange maneuver 
of the Lord in sending lying prophets to lure 
Ahab to destruction (1 Kings xxii). Jesus 
the prophet is credited with a continual use of 
such symbolical language, and speaks in par- 
ables, the ambiguity of his statements about 
coming into his kingdom being no less decep- 
tive to most than any of the oracles of Delphi. 
The calling in of Joseph to read the symbolism 
of Pharaoh’s dream of the famine years, and 
of Daniel to read the “ Mene, mene, tekel,” are 
also evidences of a definite understanding 
throughout antiquity as to the manner and 
method of such oracular deliveries. It is beg- 
ging the question to say that whatever the 
much-mutilated and much-edited Bible says is 
true, while the same kind of thing among 
other nations must be either fancy, myth, or 
the devil. The latter explanation possesses the 
boomerang property of flying two ways, since 
the Bible is by no means the religious text- 
book of the majority of the world, nor are its 
adherents numerically the largest body of sect- 
arians. It is far better to try to discover just 
what significance such oracles had, and why 
they are not publicly known today, if, indeed, 
they exist at all in the West. Any light on a 
subject deeply engraved on the religious sense 
of the ancient world for ages and materially 
affecting the history of nations must of neces- 
sity be of interest to us. The one warning, 
however, applies to all these things, just as 
it does to Jesus Christ’s teachings, and for 
that matter to Theosophy — that because fraud 
and misrepresentation for selfish purposes ex- 
ist among degenerates, this is no reason to 
deny the purity of the original. P. A. M. 


Is the Ether Ever Visible? 

INCE the beginning of July a peculiar 
strong orange-yellow light — more orange 
in the lower parts and more yellow in the 

higher — has been observed during nights over 
the horizon throughout northern Europe and 
in the United States. Clouds or spiral streams 
of various tints were brilliantly outlined across 
the sky, so luminous that few stars could be 
seen. There were no traces of auroral bands 
or columns. А high barometric maximum was 
lying in the north, and the winds were from 
that direction during these nocturnal glows. 
There were also solar halos daily. The Eng- 
lish astronomer Mr. Dennis says: "It is cer- 
tain something in the air exercised the capacity 
of reflection in a very high degree. The period 
was one of great heat and thunderstorms.” J. 
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Japanese Ideals in Art and Life 

HE world. of art illustrates the truth of 

the Theosophical teaching that every- 

thing, when in activity, is governed by 
the principle of duality — “the world’s eter- 
nal ways,” the pairs of opposites; for in art 
we find this shown in the contrast between 
Realism and Idealism; and the perfect bal- 
ance is never quite attained." The degree of 
Realism attributed by critics to the various 
schools or works of art arises from racial 
characteristics manifesting in cyclic periods. 
For instance, much of the earliest sculpture 
of ancient Egypt is intensely realistic, but as 
time passed certain conventional forms of dei- 
ties, animals, and plants, were adopted to con- 
vey an inner meaning, and were handed on in 
stereotyped patterns with little change from 
age to age. This was an extreme case of de- 
liberate and intelligent disregard of Realism, 
and as Egypt’s cycle of greatness declined her 
art first became quite mechanical and then dis- 
appeared altogether. 

Greece tried to combine the symbolical re- 
ligious and philosophical meaning with per- 
fection of outer form in sculpture and archi- 
tecture. We say symbolism in architecture, 
for, although little is known or even suspected 
of this by the architectural authorities of the 
day, the traces of inner meaning are plainly 
visible to the student of symbolism who has 
the Theosophic key. Whether the “ Pelasgic ” 
remains of Mykenae, the Doric of the Par- 
thenon, or even the latest style, the Corinth- 
ian, be studied, evidences of the esoteric know- 
ledge of those who designed them are appar- 
ent to the seeing eye; though in the later 
periods the creeping in of materialism and 
luxury largely disguised the primitive mean- 
ings. Greece rarely descended to vulgar real- 
ism in sculpture, though, if we may believe 
lay historians, Zeuxis and others perpetrated 
some tours de force in realistic painting! Let 
us hope (what is highly probable) that these 
accounts are greatly exaggerated. 

In later Egypt we find individualistic real- 
ization reduced to a minimum. For instance, 
the portraits of the kings are treated in such 
a way as to make one feel that they are higher 
than ordinary humanity, abstractions of the 
idea of kingship, so to speak. You may be 
able to detect that a Rameses was of the thin- 
lipped, high-nosed type, or that a Thothmes had 
heavy features, but the small differences are 
merged in something greater and more imper- 
sonal. Even the famous Cleopatra had to 
submit to the same treatment, as we see by 
the relief at Denderah, which but faintly re- 
sembles the (probably authentic) portrait on 
the coins. It was not from incapacity that the 
Egyptians idealized their portraits as a rule, 
for a few are startlingly realistic. 

For a complete contrast in feeling to this 
impersonal ideal turn to the portrait busts of 
the Roman Emperors, which touch the acme 
of personal resemblance and individualization. 

In the civilization of the West the import- 
ance of the personal ego has been dwelt upon 
and encouraged; its art reflects this, and in 


modern times this characteristic has increased. 
The growth of the tendency to realize the lit- 
eral aspect of flesh and blood is easily seen by 
comparing the severe early Italian mosaics with 
the gorgeous abandon of Rubens or the scien- 
tific anatomical knowledge of Michelangelo. 
The discovery of photography has not tended 
to diminish this. In order to be perfectly fair 
in comparing the various styles of art we must 


'admit that the really inspired individual artists 


of the divers schools have tried to bring down 
to earth something higher than mere sensual 
beauty, and it is there that the meaning of the 
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much abused phrase, “art for art's sake," lies. 
But that does not affect the question of broad 
national ideals of art, to which the greatest 
have had to conform. . 

Now let us compare the general tendencies 
of Western civilization, derived from Rome, 
and Greece also, to a degree, with its accentu- 
ation of the personal, and those of the imme- 
morial East, in which the aim of the highest 
minds has been to sink the limited, petty ego- 
tism of the smaller impermanent self in the 
wider, diviner consciousness of the Whole, of 
the greater Self which overshadows the tem- 
porary incarnations, and which is the ideal 
Туре to which man must conform or lose his 
immortal potentialities. The masses of the 
Oriental and Occidental peoples have natur- 
ally followed the teridencies of their respective 
ideals in art as well as in life. 

In Japanese painting we see the Asiatic prin- 
ciple highly developed and associated with a 
most exquisite sense of beauty and high tech- 
nical power of expression. Mr. Lawrence 


Binyon, the eminent British Museum author- 
ity on Japanese art, recently read a paper be- 
fore the Japan Society in London from which 
a few extracts will prove interesting. 

After the awakening caused by the invasion 
of Buddhism from China, Japanese art separ- 
ated into two principal schools, the Tosa — 
with extraordinary dramatic pówer .and rich color 
for its strength, and with a certain fixity of decor- 
ative convention and lack of power to express ideas 
for its weakness; the other, represented by the 
Chinese, Sesshiu, and Kano schools, inspired di- 
rectly from abroad and almost entirely concerned 
with the classic themes of China, and, while singu- 
larly expressive, free, and apt in the suggestion of 
ideas, rather limited in subject and inadequately ex- 
pressing the spirit of the national life. Each of 
these schools was in great measure the complement 
of the other. But, from the sixteenth century on- 
wards, almost every original genius in painting re- 
presented an attempt to fuse the two elements into 
a complete type of art. 


Flower painting assumed a far greater im- 
portance in Japan than it has ever done with 
us, where it is not universally considered one 
of the highest branches; but in Japan pro- 
found significance was attributed to certain 
flowers and to certain combinations of them. 
By means of these arrangements ideas of high 
import were delicately suggested to a people 
who have been sufficiently cultivated for cen- 
turies to appreciate subtleties and refinements 
which one fears are utterly invisible to the 
average European, even of the better class. 

The art of arranging flowers has been 
carried in Japan to an extraordinary degree 
of perfection. It is a study in itself, and a 
favorite means of spending time at social en- 
tertainments. The second of the schools of 
art mentioned above represented flowers with 
a certain naturalness, “ but always with a sort 
of religious sense springing from Buddhist 
thought, in which flowers were regarded as 
symbols, no less significant than human beings, 
of the infinite life.” 

The Japanese artist suggests the infinity of 
subtleties he wishes to draw your attention to, 
rather than imitates a few plain facts. This 
is the same general method which the wisest 
Japanese teachers have advised in the training 
of the young, and it is a very potent one. It 
is the method of the Tao. 

By the careful avoidance of Western art 
methods in the treatment of the cast shadow 
and of what is technically called ‘ modeling,” 
i.e., the effort to represent things in their 
solid relief, the Japanese artists necessarily 
left themselves no possibility of realistic imi- 
tation in anything but line and color; and so 
we find that their art, largely divested of ma- 
terial basis, is eminently successful in pre- 
senting the soul of things. Every time Real- 
ism, in our sense of the word, was attempted 
by any school in Asia it failed, and we hearti- 
ly support Mr. Binyon in saying: 

As to the future, all would agree in hoping that 
Japanese artists would be true to their own tradi- 
tions and not confuse their inherited ideal with 
Western ways and aims. 
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ALES has for several centuries lived a 
curious life of its own. For a long 
period in her history, English law per- 

mitted no Welsh-speaking man to hold any 
office or engage in any profession. These 
things were open to him when he dropped the 
language of his fathers, which he preferred 
not to do. The only honors to which he might 
aspire were therefore the native honors of 
bardhood. To write a successful poem, to 
show complete mastery of the intricacies of 
Welsh grammar and of the “twenty-four 
meters," these were the highest ambitions he 
might have. There was always the School of 
Bards to arrange the Eisteddfodam or song 
sessions, to judge the work of competitors, to 
award the chair and crown to the successful. 

So this strange inner life of the people 
went on and on, almost unaffected by Englisli 
commerce, politics and rule, entirely apart 
from and unknown to, the English at their 
borders and in their midst. All eyes and hearts 
were turned to the Welsh language and liter- 
ature. The wandering bard was welcome at 
every farm or cottage, where at least one 
member of the household would be an aspir- 
ant to poetry himself. Curious as it may 
seem, a large proportion, perhaps three out of 
five, of the peasants could, and can still, tell 
the difference between good style and its ab- 
sence in literature. 

One result of this is that there is still a 
Welsh nation, unerased by Anglicization, and 
now beginning to feel conscious of its divine 
mission in the world. Another result is, that 
there yet remains in Wales a great system of 
ethics and philosophy which is still almost 
unknown to foreign scholars and students. 
Possibly many of the books containing this 
system have never been translated into Eng- 
lish. None of them have been satisfactorily 
criticised and examined. Some so-called crit- 
ics have gone to them with the idea that no- 
thing could be expected from such sources; 
others, with a view merely to documentary 
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Putting off the body is not Freedom any more than putting away 


ones staff and bowl; 


but getting free from the knots of unwisdom 


in the heart —that 1s Freedom.— From the Sanskrit of S'ankarácbárya 


Wales 


proofs of antiquity. Before justice can be 
done them, they must be handled on their 
own literary and spiritual merit, with, let us 
say boldly and at once, the Theosophy that is 
in them for criterion. 

At the present time, the middle and upper - 
classes are turning towards nationalism in 
Wales, and cultivating more Welsh aspira- 
tions, language and literature. But it was not 
so a generation or two ago. Then, to call one- 
self Welsh meant almost to dub oneself a 
peasant, and consequently, to some extent, os- 
tracism from society. There were some, how- 
ever, who had courage enough for this; and 
their stand would always bring out a very 
beautiful side of Welsh character. 

One such case was that of a gentleman who 
lived near Pontamman, in Caermarthenshire, 
in the middle of last century. He had land 
and works stretching up from the foot of the 
bridge towards the Black Mountain, and per- 
haps there was no one in the whole shire 
richer than he. That was in the days of the 
tin-plate trade, at which he had made his for- 
tune. He was a Welshman by religion, pol- 
itics, and sympathy, and never forgot to talk 
to the people in their own language. The 
Welsh have a penchant for litigation, indeed, 
a passion for it; but this man stamped out 
going to law in the Amman valley. The peo- 
ple brought their disputes to him and abided 
by his arbitration. He never enforced his de- 
cisions — he had no means of doing so — but 
they were always accepted. He was known 
far and wide as the “ Peace-maker of the 
Valley," and his family was accounted more 
than half royal. 

Then came commercial disaster for Wales: 
the tin-plate industry was ruined and with it 
the fortunes of the peace-maker. He died 
with his riches. and it is doubtful whether he 
knew that he died a poor man. The old house 


was sold, and the family migrated into Eng- 
land. 

Years after a little boy, descended from 
this old man, was taken down to the village 
for a holiday. Looking at the old place day 
after day, with the “long, long thoughts " of 
boyhood in him, thrilled perhaps by some un- 
explainable uplift of patriotism, perhaps by 
love for the simple people who would come 
to their cottage doors as he passed, to bless 
and pet him for the grandson of their peace- 
maker — he one day declared that when he 
was grown up he would return and buy back 
the old home, and never desert them any more. 
They should, he intended, have another peace- 
maker then. 

The childish saying was taken in earnest, 
and word went round the valley like magic, 
and up over the mountains. And because the 
Celt loves to throw a glamor of mystery over 
his doings, the peasants would come in, one 
by one, and wait about the garden where he 
used to play. They would hide behind trees 
and bushes till he passed, for the sake of giv- 
ing him a penny or two, the richer ones more 
— they. were all desperately poor. The gifts 
were all most proudly received, seeing the end 
that was in view. Old women would tramp 
ten miles over the mountains, with perhaps 
not more than a penny to give. There would 
be a hurried beckoning; a whispered, “ То 
buy back"; perhaps a few tears and a bless- 
ing, and then, “hush! hush!” and they were 
gone. They were all desperately afraid of 
being found out. 

One cannot but think that there was a qual- 
ity shown there, innate in the race, which will 
have a great part to play in the upbuilding of 
that “new heaven and new earth" which 
Katherine Tingley's students believe will be 
established. "There were big hearts in the old 
women and men who gave those pennies, even 
though the object of it all was merely senti- 
mental. Katherine Tingley has been in Wales 
recently, and has spoken since of the fine 
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qualities she sensed as belonging to the people. 

Imagine this ardent loyalty and devotion di- 
rected to the establishment of the Râja Yoga 
system in Wales. The Welsh have been cry- 
ing out for education. They have found that 
the sectarian system now in vogue is not what 
they want. Intensely religious as they are, 
all the Welsh religious bodies have demanded 
a new and purely unsectarian system, and the 
conviction is growing that a plan must be 
found to make real men and women in the 
schools. They do not know as yet where to 
turn for the solution of their problem, but 
the time will come. 

'Fhere is much that is of interest round 
about Pontamman. The tourists all go north- 
ward, but the South has its beauty spots too, 
with a quiet all their own. Over 
the mountains eastward is the Vale 
of Neath, the vale of many water- 
falls, fairyland of Welsh tradition, 
the home of Gwyn ab Nudd, king 

. of the nightly-dancing Children of 
Beauty. And this shire is Myrd- 
din's country, Merlin the prophet's, 
who was Arthur's teacher. He had 
his magical hill outside the town 
of Caermarthen, with the Towy 
flowing by. On the Towy you will 
still see the ancient coracles of 
Wales, the leather boats of the an- 
cient Britons. 

Two of the rivers of this country 
stand pre-eminent in Welsh rom- 
ance and mystic lore. According 
to Myrddin's prophecy, Cadwaladr 
was to return in after ages, with 
"the Eagle of the Towy and the 
Teifi,” and the “ Horns of Peace” 
were to sound the “Song of Joy 
and Serenity." 

Higher up the stream stands the 
castle of Dynefawr, in Llandeilo 
parish, the chief royal seat of the 
princes. of the south. Неге lived 
Hywel: the son of Rodri, called 
Hywel the Good, who united Wales 
in the Ninth eentury. It was he 
who revived and codified the laws 
of Dyfnwal Moelmud, earliest of 
Brythonic lawgivers. Hywel’s laws 
do not provide for capital punish- 
ment. Here too, many centuries 
after, lived that great warrior Rhys ap Tomos, 
who bore the standard of the Flaming Drag- 
on at Bosworth Field, when Henry Tudor’s 
Welsh army drove hunchbacked Richard from 
the English throne. 

In this same parish, too, ill-fated Llewelyn, 
bravest and wisest of our princes, fought his 
last battle against Edward I; though he was 
not killed here, but in Shire Brecon, while 
sleeping and unarmed after the battle. Then 
there is Carrey Cennen, that beautiful ‘grim 
little ruin perched on its immense rock high 
above the Cennen stream; with its memories 
of Rhys Vychan, outlawed descendant of. the 
then conquered princes — who three times 
took it from the Normans by assault, and 
three times lost it to them through treachery. 

The Black Mountain rises between the Cen- 
nen and the Amman valleys — that Mynydd 
Amanw of the Mabinogion, over which Ar- 
thur and his men hunted Twrch Trwyth, the 
fierce prince of an elder age “ whom God had 
changed into a wild boar for his sins." Right 


through the valley and by the bridge they 
hunted him, and across Glamorgan till he took 
to the sea, where they won his treasure but 
he escaped with his life. On that mountain 
is the Llygad Llychwr, an impenetrable cave 
out of which the ice-cold Llychwr, already a 
river, as rivers are counted in Wales, pours 
itself singing: 

On the bosom of the mountain 

There the Llychwr has her fountain. 

Dearest of the mountain's daughters, 

Oh, what songs go down her waters. 

In her mountain Welsh she's singing, 

With her Welsh the wilds are ringing. 


So sings a local bard. 
Then there is the Van Mountain, properly 
Fan Sirgaer, the high place of Caermarthen, 
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WINDMILL AT VISINGSÓ, SWEDEN 


THE windmill represented in the cut, the only one of its kind on Vis- 
ingsó, stands a mile south of Katherine Tingley's estate. It is not very old, 
but it is a good type of appropriate form into which windmills have been 
developed during generations under the special conditions of the North, and 
in consequence it is quite in harmony with nature. It gives an added charm 
to the exquisite scenery, standing as it does in the midst of fields where 
grow the crops that are ground by its stones. The slow turning of the four 
large wings, from sunrise to sunset, suggest many thoughts to a meditative 
mind. "There is a power in this ancient symbol of life and it has its own 
significance as part of the landscape of Visingsó. 


and the Van Lake reflecting it. The Three 
Physicians of Myddfai were able to cure every 
disease but three; they were the demi-gods 
of medicine in Welsh mythology. They 
learned their art from their mother, a daugh- 
ter of the king of the lake. There were three 
fairies in the lake, and a young shepherd fell 
in love with one of them. She would live 
with him among mortals until he had struck 
her thrice, however lightly; then she must 
return to her own immortal kindred beneath 
the waters. The three strikings were given, 
not in anger but in remonstrance: the first 
when she sang merrily at a funeral; the sec- 
ond when she wept at a wedding; and the 
third for some kindred offense. On each oc- 
casion her action was caused, of course, by 
her knowledge of futurity and of the inward- 
ness of events. Afterwards, however, she ap- 
peared to her three sons and taught them the 
mysteries of healing; but perhaps because of 
those three strikings, there were three things 
which no physician could ever heal. 


The whole land is alive with strange mem- 
ories and intuitions, with deep searchings af- 
ter interior things. The Eisteddfod has now 
at last set itself to a determined effort to col- 
lect and write down the traditional music of 
the peasantry, and just before Katherine Ting- 
ley's visit to Wales, an influential committee 
was appointed by one of the Universities to 
explore the country thoroughly for archaeo- 
logical remains, something that has never been 
attempted before. 

The highest aspect of nationalism is when 
a nation is determined to give and do its best 
for the whole world. If the Welsh people, 
now so earnestly moving on the road to na- 
tional regeneration, realize this, no failure will 
be possible, because this is not only compatible 
with Internationalism, but an ab- 
solutely indispensable part of it; 
and the International Era is the 
one which is dawning on us now. 

KENNETH Morris 


Jottings анд Doings 
( From a Student's Note Book ) 

HE month of August recorded 
the passing of two American 
women who will be remem- 

bered not only for their services to 
the literature of today but for their 
tender, compassionate interest in all 
that lives, struggles, suffers and 
sometimes fails — Katherine Pres- 
cott Wormely and Louise Chandler 
Moulton. 

The former, who lived to the 
ripe age of seventy-nine, was a na- 
tive of New England, as was also 
Mrs. Moulton, whom death did not 
venture to approach until she also 
had long passed the allotted “ three 
score years and ten.” Miss Wor- 
mely is best known to the English 
reading public through her scholar- 
ly.translation of Balzac, comprising 
forty volumes and occupying four-. 
teen years in the doing. Her hu- 
manitarian work, however, deserves 
not to be obscured by any other. 
When the Civil War broke out she 
was quietly living in Newport, a 
woman of thirty-one. At once she 
bent all her energies towards les- 
sening the horrors of the war, became a mem- 
ber of the Sanitary Commission, served on the 
hospital transports and became superintendent 
of the nursing-work established in the Rhode 
Island War Hospital. Later she wrote a his- 
tory of the work of the Sanitary Commission. 

Mrs. Moulton, whose public literary work 
began when she was a girl of fourteen and 
continued until her death without lapse or any 
change save that of constant improvement, 
was often said by her friends to have “ fallen 
in love with kindness." “ Come and tell me 
about it, and let me see if I can help you " was 
always the spirit in which she received the ap- 
peals of the unfortunate, the needy, the young 


,lterary aspirant, the struggling writer. It 


was, above all, by her uniform and generous 
kindness to those in whom the selfish author 
would see only rivals, that Mrs. Moulton de- 
serves to be remembered. Her fiction, her ju- 
venile articles and her poetry were all of a 
high order, yet her supreme gift was a heart- 
gift of compassion, the pearl of great price. 
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YOUNG STUDENTS OF THE ISIS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND DRAMA, POINT LOMA, 
COSTUMED FOR ONE OF THE DANCES IN “MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM," AS PRESENTED BY KATHERINE TINGLEY IN 1907 


Harmony and Character-Building 
N ‘ancient Greek poet once called the 
dance "silent poetry." The truth of 
this is felt by one who watches a group 
of young students moving to a stately measure 
through the mazes of one of the beautiful 
dances originated by Katherine Tingley in 
connexion with educational work in the Isis 
Conservatory of Music and Drama. 

Not only do the movements of these dancers 
suggest the beauty and rhythm of poetry, but 
there is a certain delicacy and refinement about 
them, showing that these young people have 
been attuned to some higher, nobler purpose 
than that which inspires those who take part 
in the exercise of dancing merely because it 
is an amusement, and one of the social pleas- 
ures provided for young folks and children. 

Plato taught and the Greeks believed, that 
training in music and gymnastic has a wonder- 
ful influence on the whole nature, refining the 
ruder elements and desires and bringing them 
under the control of the higher, and at the 
same time strengthening the higher and finer 
part of the nature, so that courage and high 
morality and physical strength and grace were 
all developed in a kind of harmony. "Phis wise 
Greek knew that higher and lower could be 
thus harmonized, the one made the willing 
servant of the other, the higher being the 
rightful ruler; and that when there is this 


Р From 
* SONG FOR ST. CECILIA'S DAY" 


John Dryden 
ROM harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began; 
When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay 
And could not heave her head, 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 
Arise, ye more than dead. i 


Then cold and hot and moist and dry 

In order to their stations leap, 

And Music’s power obey. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began: 

From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in Man. 


unity the nature is protected against enemies 
— the evil desires that work havoc when there 
is not harmony and self-control. 


By music Plato meant much more than sing- ` 


ing and playing on instruments. He meant 
also lofty teachings for the mind. Without 
these, physical exercise develops only the body. 
But when the mind has high ideals set before 
it, and, filled with pure and noble thoughts, 
then directs the body in rhythmical movements 
to the accompaniment of beautiful music, it 


is easy to see that harmony will be produced. 

This is the way it is with the training of 

the Raja Yogas. Here the dance has no ele- 

ment of frivolitv; it offers no temptation to 

vanity, envy, or foolishness. It is a pure jov, 
strengthening and uplifting youthful hearts. 
STUDENT 


A Sympathetic Soul 

AFCADIO HEARN, who wrote such in- 
teresting books about Japan, said that he 
would not like any of his family or any 
one else to cry at his funeral; they must be 
happy. He was intensely fond of Nature and 
loved trees. When a cedar tree was being cut 
down he said: “ What cruelty! I feel as if 
my own arm were cut off.” He would spend 
whole days watching the insects, and even 
worms and frogs were to him objects of in- 

tense interest. Of his dog he wrote: 


She possesses a rude moral code — inculcating loy- 
alty, submission, gentleness, gratitude, and maternal 
love; together with various minor rules of conduct 
— and this simple code she has always observed. 
By priests her state is termed a state of darkness 
of mind, because she cannot learn all that men should 
learn; but according to her light she has done well 
enough to merit some better condition in her next 
rebirth. So think the people who know her. When 
she dies they will give her a humble funeral, and 
have a sütra recited on behalf of her spirit. E. 


The Serpents’ Gift to Melampus 
prese you have read in your story- 

books about some of the great Greek seers 

or prophets who could foretell events 
and thus warn the Greeks of danger. The 
first one of these was Melampus, and his won- 
derful gift of foreseeing what was going to 
happen came to him in a way that may inter- 
est you. 

Near the house where he lived was a nest 
of serpents. The servants of the household 
killed the old ones though they were quite 
harmless, but Melampus managed to save the 
. lives of the little ones. They loved Melampus 
and one day when he lay asleep under an oak 
tree they crept up to him and cleansed his ears 
with their tongues without waking him up. 
But he was never the same again, for after 
that he could understand the speech of all 
creeping things and even of birds. 

Long after this when Melampus had been 
shut up in prison by his enemies, this helped 
him very much, in fact saved his life and the 
lives of many other people. In the night when 
all was still he heard the tiny worms in the 
woodwork of his prison-cell saying to one an- 
other that the wooden pillars were so nearly 
rotten that the whole building would soon tum- 
ble down. Melampus knew that no one else 
could hear what the worms said. He told his 
jailers about the danger. Perhaps they exam- 
ined the pillars and found that they were 
worm-eaten; but at any rate they heeded the 
warning. Then they began to feel grateful to 
Melampus and decided to set him free. 

The building fell, but no one was hurt, 
thanks to the warning. The people began to 
look upon Melampus as a prophet who could 
help and warn them and they paid him high 
honor. He was able to serve them by means 
of his gift until he died, and all his family 
after him were also prophets and could hear 
the speech of birds and of all creatures akin 
to the young serpents he had saved from 
death without a thought of anything but being 
merciful. G. 


Sea Pansies 

LL the children of Lomaland know the 
pretty flower-like little animal called 
the sea-anemone. It grows down among 
the rocks and in the clear pebbly pools along 
the beach. There is another flower-like little 
creature native to Southern California. It 
lives, not among the rocks, but in the sand. 

It bears the pretty name of Sea Pansy. 

In shape the sea pansy is like the flat water- 
lily leaf. It has a short pliant stem. By means 
of this, the little creature fastens itself to the 
sand so that the waves cannot wash it away. 
Sea pansies vary in size from half-an-inch 
to two inches across. Although it does not 
resemble a pansy in shape, one side, the face, 
is of a soft velvety purple color like a pansy. 

If you look at the purple side closely (the 
other side is dull gray), you will see that it 
is covered with tiny round holes. Each one 
of these is the mouth of a very tiny little 
animal. The sea pamsy, like our common gar- 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE 
Madison J. Cawein 

HEN the lily nods in slumber, 

And the roses all are sleeping; 
When the night hangs deep and umber, 
And the stars their watch are keeping ;— 
You may see the Little People, 
'Round and 'round the drowsy steeple 
Of a belfried hollyhock,— 
Clothed in phlox and four-o'clock, 
Gay of gown and pantaloon,— 
Dancing by the glimmering moon, 
TII] the cock, the long-necked cock, 
Crows them they must vanish soon. 


When the cobweb is a cradle 

For the dreaming dew to sleep in; 
And each blossom is a ladle 

That the perfumed rain lies deep in; 
When the gleaming fireflles scribble 
Darkness as with lines flame-tragic, 
And the night seems some dim slbyl 
Speaking gold, or wording magic 
Siient-syllabled and golden; 

Capped with snapdragon and hooded 
With the sweet-pea, vague-beholden, 
You may see the Little People, 
Underneath the sieepy steeple 

Of a towering mullen-stalk 

Trip it over moss and rock 

To the owlet’s elvish tune 

And the tree-toad’s gnome bassoon, 
Till the cock, the barnyard cock, 
Crows them they must vanish soon. 


When the wind upon the water 

Seems а boat of ray and ripple, `` ` 
That some fairy moonbeam daughter 
Steers with sails that drift and dripple ; 
When the sound of grig and cricket, 

Ever singing, ever humming, 

Seems а gobiin in the thicket 

On his eifish vioi strumming; 

When the toadstool, coned and milky, 
Heaves a roof for snaiis to clamber; 
Thistledown and milkweed silky, 

With ioose locks of jade and amber, 

You may see the Little People, 
Underneath the pixy steeple 

Of a doméd mushroom, flock, 

Quaint in wildflower vest and frock, 
Whiriing by the waning moon 

To the whippoorwili's weird tune, 

Tii! the cock, the far-off cock, 

Crows them they must vanish soon.— Selected 


den daisy, is not a single growth, but a cluster 
of many tiny ones living together in a flower- 
shaped group. They belong to the same fam- 
ily of little animals as the coral builders, only 
instead of building a hard stony house, they 
make a soft one. 

When you first take the sea pansies from 
their sandy home, you can see the little 
mouths open and close in breathing. If you 
take them very soon into a dark room, you 
will notice lovely flashes of red, yellow, and 


` pale green light, passing from one tiny crea- 


ture to another. This is their method of sig- 
nalling one to the other that they are in danger 
or distress. 

How wonderful is the One Life! Each 
tiniest spark of it builds a beautiful house to 
live in, and mirrors the Great Law. STUDENT 


A Dog Who Understood Brotherhood 
EAR CHILDREN: Would you like to 
know how the setter-dog Nancy prac- 


tised brotherhood? I will tell you. 

Nancy is a fine large hunting dog, of gentle, 
loving disposition, and devoted to all the mem- 
bers of the household to which she belongs. 
One day, Catherine, the little daughter, brought 
home three small kittens. Catherine is very 
fond of pets and her mother had said she 
might have some kittens, and so someone had 
given her these to take home. 
` The kittens having been taken away from 
their mother, missed her soft warm coat, and 
when night came they mewed piteously and 
wandered about the barn looking for her. 

Nancy watched them for a while, a dis- 
tressed look growing in her eyes; presently 
she went over to the kittens and began rubbing 
their backs gently with her nose; then, after 
she seemed to have gained their confidence 
(at first they were a little bit afraid of her), 
she lay down and drew them towards her one 
by one with her paws, until all were curled 
down comfortably against her warm body and 
shaggy coat; then she licked each one gently 
and carefully as their mother might have done, 
and they all snuggled down and went sound 
asleep. 

Every night, and for a daily nap, Nancy 
made a bed of herself for the kittens until 
they were old enough to look out for them- 
selves. 

They grew so fond of their foster mother 
that they monopolized her for some time, and 
all through the long summer days she had to 
play and give her time to them. But after a . 
while, when they had grown accustomed to 
their new home, and Nancy felt the need of 
exercise, she would stand up and shake herself 
gently and this would scatter the kittens and 
as they started to play with one another Nancy 
walked away and lived her own natural doggy 
life again until evening. 

Surely that dog realized in her own way 
about "helping and sharing." Don't you 
think so? Aunt Hope 


Skylarks 

єк are among the sweetest of 

singing birds. They build their nests in 

the open fields on the ground. To the 
farmer they are sacred. He passes with his 
ploughshare around the spot where the small 
nest is placed. As soon as the pale gray light 
of dawn appears, the skylarks awaken. Up, 
up, up they wing their flight, singing jubilantly 
as they go. Even when they are so high in 
the heavens as to seem lost in the blue, their 
golden notes come pouring downwards like 
angels’ music. 

Although skylarks fly so high and sing so 
gloriously, they never forget their faithful 
mates at home with the tiny baby larks close 
to the ground. Each jubilant singer, when his 
song is over, darts like a swift-winged arrow 
back to his own sweet nest. Many beautiful 
poems have been written about this brave- 
hearted. little “ minstrel of the sky.” Avis 
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later generations may per- 

haps believe that the people 
of our time worshiped a god of that name. 
It is of course an old idea and represents a 
conception that has always been familiar to 
the human mind; but it has of late acquired 
a special significance in connexion with scien- 
tific thought. 

The word practically means the same as 
“ growth.” It is the unfoldment of something 
from withig, the manifestation of something 
that was latent, the outward expression of an 
inner potency. Evolution’ implies that the 
thing which is being evolved was present be- 
fore in a latent form. 

Before the modern scientific spirit of in- 
quiry became prevalent, people were content 
with the thought that the world was created 
and is maintained by Divine power. When 
scientists began to study the process, they dis- 
covered this law of growth everywhere mani- 
fest. Instead, however, of regarding this dis- 
covery as a partial revelation 
of the Divine workings, the 
religious people looked upon 
it as a challenge to their faith. 
As if the fact that the uni- 
verse grows and evolves were proof that it 
could not have been guided by Divine powers! 
Some scientists, however, are not guiltless of 
the desire to supplant the Divine Intelligence 
by erecting some other cause (? ) in its place; 
and in so far as that which they were attempt- 
ing to supplant was merely a narrow and il- 
logical dogmatic conception, we can scarcely 
blame them. Nevertheless, of the real Divine 
power the law of unfoldment is merely a con- 
firmation. 

What really happened was that the scien- 
tists re-discovered Deity on such a grand scale 
that they did not recognize it again. They 
called the Power which they discovered a 
“law,” a “ force" — anything but the old dis- 
credited theological name. 

The evolutionists gave us a (to our age) 
new and marvelous picture of the universe. 
They painted a vast array of countless forms 
of life all growing and chang- 
ing throughout the ages, from 
times when the theological 
God was not born nor dreamt 
of. These life-forms all fol- 
lowed laws which knew no arbitrary decisions, 
no wavering and repentance, no petulant fits 
of anger, jealousy, and forgiveness, like the 
deity of narrow sects. To what could this un- 
erring majesty of order be attributed? Not 
to such a God as that of the sects, clearly. 


The Universe is the 
Manifestation 
of Intelligence 


A Universe 
Greater than 
its “ Creator” 


tists themselves began to clothe their new God 
with attributes conceived in the imagination, 
and to make him into a “ graven image ” with 
which to overawe unbelievers. The dogmatic 
tendency began to evolve from its hidden 
source in the human mind. The powers of 
this God had to be restricted within certain 
convenient limits, lest he should become too 
exacting. 

Among other things it was said of this God 
that he was blind and indifferent, laying no 

obligations upon man and 
Another Universe simply leaving man to get out 

— Without a — of his way or dodge him as 

Meaning best man might. 

The scientists had discov- 
ered a great eternal Process at work in the 
universe; at first they were satisfied and did 
not look for a Purpose. But nowadays, after 
the first enthusiasm of the re-discovery has 
worn off and we are beginning to realize that 
something more than scientific conceptions is 
needed to keep humanity on the track of pro- 
gress, we are asking ourselves: “ What is 
the Purpose behind this process?" 

The notion of a vast eternal process going 
on without a purpose is unthinkable. And so 
must every prospect be which tries to find sat- 
isfaction for the mind in an external view of 
the universe. While false science tries to 
found itself on accepted unstable scientific 
dogmas, a true science would begin with reali- 
ties, or at least with the most real thing we 
know of. The highest category we know of 
is self-consciousness — which we first find in 
ourselves. We can but predicate this as being 

the ultimate underlying fact 


Behind All in all life, human, animal, 
Activity must vegetable, or mineral. And 
lie Purpose the essence of self-conscious- 


ness is Purpose. Purpose, 
then, is the underlying fact of the universe; 
it is the cause of the processes we see at work. 
In our own life all production is the outcome 
of purpose; we conceive and then execute; 
so it must be in other realms of life — unless 
we prefer to believe in purposeless chaos, 
which exists nowhere. 

As to the origin of man, if he came from 
the animals, then all his marvelous powers 
must either have existed latent in the animals, 
or have been introduced from some other 
source. We have to account for them some- 
how. No theory as to the evolution of man 
can contradict the actual observed results of 
that evolution. The fact remains that man 
is what he is, and the object of theories must 
be to account reasonably for that fact. "The 
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question is: Whence came the powers of тап? 
If we say that the powers of man were 
evolved from the lower kingdoms, then the 
unavoidable conclusion is that 


Unconsciousness the Power that caused that 
Can Produce evolution must be greater than 
No Effects what it has produced — that 


is, greater than man. Ви 
man is self-conscious, with all that that word 
implies; therefore the power that caused his 
evolution must be self-conscious at least, and 
more, divine, intelligent hierarchies. 
Alongside of material science, studying the 
outer appearance of nature, we must also pur- 
sue another science, the science of mind and 
soul. This will explain the former. We have 
to seek the cause and fount of our own being, 
our own consciousness. We have to look 
within and try to follow up that consciousness 
to some larger source from which it proceeds. 
We know of our mind as a field into which 
come all kinds of ideas, feelings, and experi- 
ences; but we do not know whence they come. 
We know of our life as being a small portion 
of a great life in which all share; but that 
great life we do not know. Yet these things 
can be known. To know them was the pur- 
pose of the great Wisdom of antiquity, Jaana 
Yoga, the knowledge of Soul. 


A Universal То know them would be to 
Life, of which know the cause of evolution, 
We are Part both in ourselves and in na- 

ture. Theosophy today teach- 
es of them. 


So, then, this universal application of the 
principle of evolution to science, to human his- 
tory, to religion, must not be understood to 
imply any lapse into materialism. It means 
that we are realizing the universal presence of 
Law and Order — that is, of Purpose. Where 
there is growth there is life, and where there 
is life there is mind and conscious Purpose. 
Let us merely beware of the dogmas which are 
set up under the auspices of evolution, and 
study the thing in itself, accepting it as proof 
of the existence of conscious Life throughout 
the universe. 

And, above all, let us remember that the 
same faculty is man which has made him what 
he is, can also make him what he is to be. 

STUDENT 


Theory and Fact in Astronomy 
T was prior to the solidification of its crust, and 
While the surface was in a soft or fluid con- 
dition, that the Earth put on its present flat- 
tened shape, the flattening being due to a bulging 
out at the equator, caused by the Earth's rotation. 
The form of the Earth, moreover, is exactly that 
which any fluid mass would take under the same 
circumstances. M. Plateau has proved this by plac- 
ing a mass of oil in a transparent liquid exactly 
of the same density as the oil. As long as the oil 
was at rest it took the form of a perfect sphere 
floating in the middle of the fluid, exactly as the 
Earth floats in space; but the moment a slow motion 
of rotation was given to the oil by means of a 
piece of wire forced through it, the spherical form 
was changed into a spheroidal one, like that of the 
Earth. (Elementary Lessons in Astronomy, Lockyer, 
1899) 


The confidence with which the above is put 
forward, without qualification, is likely to be 
misleading to the student. There are two sep- 
arate questions mixed up: (1) Does rotation 
produce polar compression in a fluid sphere? 
(2) Is the polar compression of the earth 
quantitatively what it ought to be according 
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to the dynamical theory? The first may be 
conceded; but the second has been the sub- 
ject of numerous mathematical calculations, 
yielding diverse results; in fact it is stated 
that the correct solution of the problem re- 
quires that we shall first know what the shape 
of the earth is—the very problem we are 
seeking to discover. 

But be this as it may, the question of the 
other planets invalidates the whole argument. 
Is the polar compression in their cases what 
it ought to be? And on this point we find the 
following in the text-book above quoted: 


As in the case of the Earth, we find in many 
instances the axis of rotation, or polar diameter, of 
the other planets shorter than the equatorial dia- 
meter. The amount of polar compression — that is, 
the amount of flattening, by which the polar dia- 
meter is less than the equatorial one — measured in 
fractions of the latter, is as follows: 


Mercury 1/29 Jupiter 1/17 
Venus 1/303 Saturn 1/9 
Earth 1/299 | Uranus ? 
Mars ? Neptune ? 


From this table we learn that if the equatorial 
diameter of Mercury be taken as 29, the polar one 
is only 28; in the cases of Jupiter and Saturn, the 
diameters are as 17 to 16, and 9 to 8, respectively. 
In these two last the rotation is very rapid; and 
this great flattening is what we should expect from 
the reasoning in Art. 196. 


Assuming for the moment, what seems to be 
implied in the above, that the amount of com- 
pression depends upon the angular velocity 
only, we find that even so the facts do not 
bear out the theory. For Jupiter’s angular 
velocity is given in the tables as greater than 
Saturn's, wherefore his compression ought to 
be greater; but it is less. And Mercury's 
angular velocity is given as nearly the same 
as those of Venus and the Earth; yet its 
compression is greatly more. 

But the fact is that the compression does 
not depend upon the angular velocity alone, 
but on functions of this velocity and of 
the radius. This circumstance is not stated 
in the quotation given. If it had been, it 
would have upset the calculations still more. 
For Mercury's moment is very much less 
than that of Jupiter, in consequence of his 
radius being only 1/30; and therefore his 
compression ought to be much less. But it is 
only slightly less, not nearly so much less as 
are the compressions of Venus and the Earth, 
which have greater moments than Mercury. 

То be brief, this desire to account for the 
polar compression of planets by attributing it 
to the above-mentioned dynamical principles 
alone is not borne out by the data and con- 
stants tabulated by astronomers themselves; 
a circumstance which, one cannot but think, 
has not been sufficiently brought out in the 
text-book referred to. The writer has stated 
the theory and described an experiment with 
a rotating hoop and another with a drop of 
oil; and, in extending the theory to the case 
of the other planets, he gives figures which 
contradict him; failing, however, to point out 
the contradictions. 

The student will find in The Secret Doctrine, 
by H. P. Blavatsky, other instances of scien- 
tific: generalizations which are contradicted by 
scientific facts. As Theosophists are truly an- 
xious to recognize the merits of science, it 
is only right, both from the Theosophical and 
the scientific point of view, that what is sound 


should be separated from what is not. If it 
be replied that the most representative men of 
science know better as to these astronomical 


. points, one must ask in return: “ Why are 


such statements made in school text-books? " 
STUDENT 


Antarctic Exploration: Lemuria 
HE Australian Government voted $25,000 
and that of New Zealand $5000, towards 
the Antarctic expedition under Captain 
Shackleton, and proposed that the professor 
of geology in Sydney University, with two 
students, should accompany it. The steam 
whaler Endeavour was to leave Lyttletton, 
N. Z., on the first day of this year; and after 
landing stores and all requirements for a year's 
stay оп King Edward VII Land, return to 
New Zealand. Captain Shackleton was a 
member of the Scott expedition of 1901-4, 
which reached 82? 17' S., and 163 W. 

The distance of the proposed winter quar- 
ters from the South Pole is about 730 miles, 
of which about 270 (as the crow flies) have 
already been traversed. Ап automobile will 
draw a train of sledges for the 270 miles, 
after which will be employed a dozen Man- 
churian ponies. 

In the Scott expedition, ranges of high 
mountains were found in Victoria Land, about 
82° S., and from 10,000 to 12,000 feet in 
height. 'The coast line was traced due south 
to 83° 20'. Most of the traveling was done 
on the great ice-sheet floating on the sea-front, 
which was found to extend 100 miles from 
east to west and 270 from north to south, 
with a surface so level that at its outer part 
no change could be detected by the aneroid. 
Further toward the shore, however, were the 
usual hummocks and peaks, caused by ice- 
bergs and pack-ice, which form such an ob- 
stacle to polar travel. The main object of the 
scientific part of the expedition is to gather 
meteorological information such as is much 
needed in Australia and New Zealand on ac- 
count of its bearings on the climate of those 
countries. 

A subsidiary expedition visits the Auckland 
and Campbell Islands, which belong to New 
Zealand. It will try to define the relations of 
Australasia to Australia and New Zealand on 
the one hand and to South America on the 
other, and to collect evidence regarding the 
former great southern continent which Sclater 
called “ Lemuria,” which has been discussed 
by Russel Wallace and other men of science, 
and which was the home of the Third Root- 
Race of humanity. (From particulars in the 
Scientific American.) 

In connexion with this last remark it should 
be noted that the ancient teachings outlined 
in H. P. Blavatsky’s work, The Secret Doc- 
trine, give a definite place and meaning to the 
discoveries of geologists and archaeologists by 
showing their relation to the other factors in 
the vast scheme of race evolution; and that 
future discoveries, like past ones, can only 
confirm those teachings and oblige scientific 
men to adopt them. The duty of assigning 
credit to the Teacher who first proclaimed 
them may be left to a future generation, even 
as today we do tardy honor to great names, 
now that the gulf of time has swallowed up 
the envy that denied them the recognition of 
their contemporaries. 
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The Night’s Rest 
MID all the prescriptions and panaceas 
for living a long time, one never sees 
mention of the simplest of all, and the 
most thorough and effective — the taking. of 
a night's rest. To get this, so as to rise every 
morning new born, requires practice and the 
exercise of will. But it is possible to prepare 
all day for the night, and all night for the day. 

We live all day at more or less pressure, 
driving from one thing to another, or from 
one thing to more of the same thing. Busi- 
ness is interrupted by the necessity to eat; but 
in some of the restaurants of great cities the 
tables are supplied with telephones. 
` So all day long we are flinging energy into 
the thinking brain. Business may be carried 
on till bedtime; the evening may be spent in 
study; some people do entirely relax and re- 
create. But even for that last, much more 
for the others, the brain runs ой till the 
very last moment of waking consciousness. 
No one has any theory or idea that that is 
wrong and exhausting. The brain, knowing 
no better, having never been taught аду better, 
goes on through sleep in a broken and inco- 
herent way with its stream of ideas and pic- 
tures. Some of these are vivid enough to 
be remembered; these remembered dreams 
we think to be the only dreams there are. 
If more vivid than this they may be painful. 
If still more vivid they may break up sleep. 
And, to speak paradoxically, if still more vivid 
yet, they may prevent sleep altogether. 

But its proper function during sleep is to 
build up its cells, to absorb energy from some- 
where for the next day's work. By the law 
of its being, by the cosmic law of rhythm and 
regeneration, it would do that perfeetly if we 


would untrain it from the wrong training we- 


have given it. We know that if we have not 
eaten for some hours before bedtime, the 
stomach is able to finish up the labor of diges- 
tion and get to rest. Its rest also, is building. 
But if we have eaten at bedtime the vital force 
must work at digestion instead of construc- 
tion, and the digestion of the next day is weak 
and in need of stimulants. 

То withdraw from the brain is therefore the 
secret of its health. And considering the mul- 
tiplicity of its connexions with the whole body, 
this is obviously one of the most important 
secrets of our total health. 

Some have found that by a few minutes of 
muscular exercise at bedtime they can accom- 
plish this. The practice may be very beneficial, 
but it is very partial. For it leaves conscious- 
ness still in vivid relation with the external 
run of things and with the body as a whole. 
Surely there is something more and other to 
do. For complete rest, consciousness must be 
gathered in from the external. And just here 
we come upon the fact that materialism and 
perfect physical health are incompatible. The 
materialist cannot take the last step. 

Every human consciousness, as sleep deep- 
ens, seeks its Source, the inner Soul of the 
world, the ultimate life. But this, in our 
over-brained civilization, is difficult, oscilla- 


tory, uncertain. 'The continuing pulse of the 
brain action holds consciousness back, uses 
some of its essence. The personal soul has 
accustomed itself to find in brain work its 
chiefest life. 

So the final step, before sleep, is to try to 
do voluntarily and consciously what will be 
done or attempted by imperishable instinct a 
little later; to let the last minutes be occupied 
in the attempt to reach inward and upward 
to the Divine; to harmonize consciousness to 
its highest. After a very little practice it will 
be found that the waking next day becomes a 
wholly different matter. Not only has rest 
begun to near perfection, but the brain is 
refining itself and preparing the power to 
respond to much higher reaches of thought 
and conception. Each day will be a real new 
beginning, a new rejuvenation, not a mere 
continuation of yesterday. Не who persists 
in this need have no fear that old age will 
bring senility. STUDENT 


Soul, Sin, and Self 

“W HAT do they mean by soul?” asks 
a religious paper, criticising the 
Theosophists’ criticism of the reviv- 

alist “ soul salvation" teachings. 

The critic will have to look into himself 
for the answer; for the Theosophical psycho- 
logy rests on those facts of human nature 
which any man may find out for himself by 
looking into himself. 

He will find mind, whose very being is in 
movement and change. It may be partly or 
wholly within or out of control; much or 
little given to emotion; may have tastes and 
inclinations of any kind, and may vary in 
them from hour to hour and from year to 
year. It is affected by age, health, pleasure, 
pain, by every bodily movement, by alcohol, 
coffee, tobacco; and by every impression 
coming in upon it through the senses. Its 
stream of activities ceases not for one second 
of the waking hours. 

But the man had to begin with himself, 
nevertheless, and is conscious of himself 
through it all. Behind all the mental changes 
is I, self, soul, as unchanged in itself — yet 
as changefully hidden and revealed — as the 
moon by the swift clouds. Its — his — con- 
sciousness is much more than mere I-ness, 
How much more, and in what way more, mind 
— its instrument — will never fully know. 
Man must stop supposing that brain know- 
ledge is the only knowledge possible to him. 
Mind is a living and very conscious machine; 
but with all its vivid intelligence it can never 
know all that its operator knows. 

Yet it can know very much more than it 
now knows. This increase comes about when, 
and in proportion as, the I takes dominant 
possession of the field, as the moon learns to 
pattern and color and guide the clouds as 
it will. 

Мап is already conscious of a number of 
possessions that he did not get from the mind, 
that are his very own. Sense of duty, for 
instance, and conscience, and compassion, and 
all realizations of truth as distinct from mere 


€t 


speculation and assent — are immediate work 
of the I, the soul. 

The sustaining energy of mind comes from 
„the soul, that energy that permits it to be more 
than a. mere reactor to environment like an 
ape or an idiot. This is centrifugal. To call 
it back into the soul in meditation, would 
«nean the acquirement ої self-knowledge. 
After that, the mind receiving it back again, 
would never again break loose from control. 
never run away with or prostitute its derived 
life. During that time of inner self with- 
drawal, which may afterwards be repeated 
with ever less difficulty, the soul can as it were 


'breathe freely and re-enter into communion 


with its Source, the “ Father in Heaven." It 
can so get perfect refreshment. This Source, 
the brain working alone cannot understand. 
Any concrete conceptions it may make unil- 
lumined by union with the soul, must be faulty 
‘in proportion to their concreteness and defin- 
ition. Hence the perniciousness of theo- 
logical dogma. 

The soul comes into the world of matter 
like the laborer into the vineyard. 

It has to make for itself a mind appropriate 
to that world and to ‘the co-presence of its 
fellows, recovering its self-knowledge against 
„the resistance of, and finally by aid of, the 
mind. It enters the world a soul and finally 
becomes a mind-soul, ready for creative work. 
For thís evolution many lives are necessary 
y- but no more their concrete memories in 
daily consciousness than the memory of his 
early technical exercises to the finished pian- 
ist. Still, these memories are deeply present. 

This possibility of self-knowledge is the 
origin of the idea of "conversion." It may 
come suddenly, but is never “the free gift of 
God," only the crown of long effort of this or 
former lives. No one knows how much of 
this effort may stand to his credit in his 
inner nature, outwardly forgotten and over- 
‘laid. We have lived through many civiliza- 
tions, in many nations. Man may tread the 
path a little way and then be beguiled far 
afield, only long after returning to the point 
he left. Р 

“Conviction of sin" is not the illumination. 
which is rather conviction of divineness and 
of the possession of a divine birthright and 
power. STUDENT 


The Collapse of Reason 

М Balfour's argument — apparently for 
human divinity —at the Pan-Anglican 
Congress, was almost too neat to be 

effective. 

Nature is a field of struggle for survival. 
Consequently qualities fitted to ensure survival 
have been evolved by natural selection, any 
others that showed up being promptly wiped 
out. Reason has been evolved as a faculty 
whose sole purpose is to help the survival of 
its possessor, and is only valid in so working. 
All the work of reason not thus concerned is 
therefore invalid, including scientific specula- 
tion and theory, and this very argument itself! 
As no scientific man will (presumably) go 
that far he seems to yield the case. С. 
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Steps at Mihintale 
P" IGHT miles to the 
east of the sacred 
part of the city of 
Anuradhapura, the rocky 
mountain now called Mihin- 
tale rises abruptly from the 
plain to a height of 1000 
feet. Its slopes are now 
covered with dense forest 
from the base almost to the 
summit, with the exception 
of the space occupied by a 
grand stairway of granite 
slabs which lead from the 
level plain to the highest 
peak. These steps, опе 
thousand eight hundred and 
forty in number, render 
easy an ascent which must 
have been originally very 
toilsome.” (The Ruined 
Cities of Ceylon.) 

According to the Mahá- 
vansa, it was on this moun- 
tain that the royal apostle 
Mahinda met King Deva- 
nampiya Tissa, who was out 
hunting, and there and then 
converted the monarch and 
his large retinue to the ten- 
ets of Buddhism. Near the 
summit of the mountain, a 
dagoba (the Ambustele Da- 
goba) marks the scene of 
this memorable interview, 
and is said to contain Ma- 
hinda’s ashes. 

The granite stairway is 
still in good preservation, 
but the steps show the wear 
caused by the bare feet and 
knees of the millions of pil- 
grims who have climbed to 
the shrine above. B. 


The Goose-Tree 
WRITER in The 


Scotsman says: 


“The legend of 
the barnacle being the ori- 
gin of the barnacle goose, 

. recalls the other fable 
that these birds were pro- 
duced from the fruits of 
trees—a legend which was 
comparatively common, and 
is to be found in various 
forms in works of an early period. Aldrovandus 
even gives a woodcut of the tree which bore the 
geese, representing it with leaves like those of the 
myrtle, and bearing fruit, which, when it fell into 
the water, produced the geese, four of which are 
shown in the woodcut swimming beneath - the 
branches of the tree. Another who described the 
tree was Minster, who in his Cosmographie said 
that in Scotland ‘are found’ trees: which produce 
fruit rolled up in leaves, and this, in due time, fall- 
ing into water, which it overhangs, is converted 
into a living bird, and hence the tree is called the 
goose-tree. The same tree grows in the island of 
Pomona. Lest you should imagine that this is a 
fiction devised by modern writers, I may mention 
that all cosmographists, particularly Saxo Gram- 
maticus, take notice of this tree? Boéce has a 
slightly different version, in which he criticises the 
belief that the geese grew upon the trees, hanging 
by their bills, and says, ‘Because ... saw oft- 
times the fruit that fell off the trees converted 
within a short time into geese, they believed that 
yir-geese grew upon the trees, hanging by their 
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nebbis such like as apples and other fruits hang 
by their stalks, but this opinion is nought to be 


sustained. For as soon as their apples or fruit falls · 


off the tree into the sea-flood, they grow first worm- 
eaten, and by short process of time are altered into 
geese. Another old writer says that the trees re- 
sembled willows, “аз those who had seen them in 
Ireland and Scotland’ had informed him. Caspar 
Bauhin tells also, that ‘if the leaves of the tree 
fall upon the land they become birds, if on the 
water, fishes.’ Pope Pius II, in a work which 
appeared about the end of the fifteenth century, 


speaks of a tree which grew on the banks of a river: 


in Scotland which produced fruits resembling ducks; 
if these fell on the land they perished immediately; 
if on the water they became ducks, feathers ap- 
peared, and they flew off. He says he had not 


Obtained any proof of this tree in Scotland, but' 


that it was to be found in growth in the Orkneys." 


The persistence of stories like these is suffi- 
cientfy hard to account for by conventional theo- 
ries, especially when, as is so often found to be 


the case, they are not Eu- 
ropean merely, but world- 
wide. It might require 
some research to trace the 
analogues of this particular 
legend among other races; 
but, as to bird-symbolism in 
general, we find it every- 
where—as well among the 
remnants of America’s old 
races as among the peoples 
of the Old World. 

The following quotation 
from The Secret Doctrine, 
by H. P. Blavatsky, may 
elucidate the question. 


“The symbol of Hansa 
(whether ‘I,’ ‘He,’ Goose 
or Swan) is an important 
symbol, representing for in- 
stance Divine Wisdom, Wis- 
dom in darkness beyond the 
reach of men. For all ex- 
oteric purposes, Hansa, as 
every Hindi knows, is a 
fabulous bird, which, when 
given milk mixed with wa- 
ter for its food. (in the 
allegory) separated the two, 
drinking the milk and leav- 
ing the water. . . . That 
this allegory is very ancient 
and dates from the very 
earliest archaic period, is 
shown by the mention (in 
Bhágavata Puréna) of a 
certain caste named ' Ham- 
sa’ or ‘Hansa.’” 


Later she speaks of — 


“The choice by the Rose- 
croix of the aquatic fowl 
— whether swan or pelican 
—with seven young ones, 
for a symbol, modified and 
adapted to the religion of 
every country. En-Soph is 
called the ‘Fiery Soul of 
the Pelican’ in the Book of 
Numbers.” 

With the sacred birds of 
symbology are also associ- 
ated aquatic plants, such as 
the lotus associated with 
the ibis in Egypt. Much of 
our north European sym- 
bology dates back to the 
А days of that ancient North- 
ern culture of which relics are found in Scandinavia ; 
and in the Finnish epic Kalevala and in the Eddas 
wil be found similar references to birds, water, 
trees, etc, in connexion with cosmological symbology. 

Under these circumstances it seems clear that the 
legends given above are relics of this ancient sym- 
bology; just as those familiar fairy-tales, which 
Andrew Lang has shown to be the common property 
of all mankind, are remote descendants of orally 
repeated allegories. To what extent sugh allegories 
become translated in the minds of the ignorant into 
literal accounts is a complex question. "The world 
is moving very rapidly at this present turning- 
point in the cycles, and it is only a matter of time 
before the belief that these legends were the follies 
of "primitive man" will be ousted by the discovery 
that they are the shattered relics of ancient science 
— that science which used the marvelous symbology 
of the zodiac for one of its keys. In the world's 
sacred scriptures we find the ancestors of many 
of these symbolical legends. STUDENT 
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The Dilemma of Physiology 
NISUS physiologists have long 
recognized that from the direction of 
psychology impends some danger to 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy. 
Mechanical physiology and psychology, which 
are much the same thing, rest on this broad 
postulate: 
- The body is a temporary storehouse of a 
certain amount of physical force. This flows 
in as food, sunlight and so on; and after a 
while flows out again as heat, muscular mo- 
tion, and the smaller motions of cells; all of 
it finally returning to nature. If we could 
measure all the physical force that went in 
against all that finally came out, the two sums 
would be equal Consciousness, though it is 
attendant upon the processes of entry and 
emergence, has no active share. We could 
in imagination endow a pistol with conscious- 
ness, suppose it aware of being loaded, aware 
of the force that had entered it in the powder, 
conscious of the movements of the molecules 
of the powder, conscious of the pressure of 
the finger on the trigger and the discharge of 
all the force in the explosion; but as a con- 
scious being in no way itself active. 

The sense stimuli are the finger on the 
trigger of the bodily pistol. 

Professor Wenley in the Popular Science 
Monthly, quotes some sentences of Professor 
Cattell's, which, though spoken twenty years 
ago, deal with a still very lively problem: 

Much is being written just now regarding 
the relation of consciousness to the brain. The 
question is: Do perceptions, thoughts, feelings, 
volitions, stand in causal relation with the brain, 
or are they an epiphenomenon, accompanying 
changes in the brain but not influencing them? 
Are our ordinary actions complex reflexes due 
to physical stimuli and the structure of the ner- 
vous system, or are the changes in the brain 
that precede movements initiated and directed 
by consciousness? 

The two greatest scientific generalizations of 
the present century are the conservation of en- 
ergy, and evolution by the survival of the fit. 
Now, if consciousness alters, however slightly, 
the position of the molecules in the brain, the 
fundamental concept of physical science must 
be abandoned. 


Because consciousness will— so goes the 
argument — have in that case originated the 
force necessary to alter the molecale; that is, 
will have contributed to the sum total of phys- 
ical force. But further: 

If consciousness have no concern in the ac- 
tions of the individual we have one of the most 
complex results of evolution developed apart: 
from the survival of useful variations, and the 
Darwinian theory has failed. 

That is, either consciousness is operative up- 
on matter, or it is not. If it is not, how came 
so useless an acquirement, and so complex, 
to be evolved? For the very essence of Dar- 
winism is the evolution of the useful only, 
the elimination of the useless. If it is, then 
how did it get the force with which it operates 
upon the molecules and cells? 

The mechanical physiologico-psychologists 
usually leave the Darwin aspect of the diffi- 
culty alone and deny to consciousness any 
action in the chain. Life is wholly automatic, 


the reception of force, its temporary storage, 
its release by sense-stimuli. But their theories 
can only live like hothouse plants, carefully 
guarded from the east winds of fact, fact 
known to every mortal. 

The writer once saw a schoolboy moisten- 
ing a large sheet of paper with his tongue. 
He explained that he got so much saliva by 
thinking of a lemon. In other words he, the 
conscious ego, willed to call up in his con- 
sciousness the subjective picture of a lemon; 
and this act of will finally came down to the 
cells of his salivary glands, to their blood- 
vessels, and to the muscles lining the salivary 
ducts. That boy, and all humanity, know in 
their own way that consciousness can act on 
the forces of matter. 

The question raised by Professor Cattell 
then comes up in its subtlest form. So many 
thousand foot-tons of force are put into 
a twelve-inch gun when it is loaded. Ex- 
actly that many reappear when it is discharged. 
The man who fired it effected that reappear- 
ance by his half-ounce pressure on an electric 
button, and by turning a handle determined 
the point of the compass to which the shot 
should go. No one supposes that a man's 
consciousness creates the force that appears 
in muscular motion; it merely guides it as 
to what special motion there shall be. But in 
effecting that guidance has it to furnish from 
itself some trifle of force? The salivary 
glands contain much stored force. But could 
that be liberated without the touch, as it were, 
by consciousness of an electric button, a touch 
involving the expenditure of at any rate a 
little force from within itself? If not, then 
by that much the store of force on earth has 
been augmented and the doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy is not quite true. If it 
could, then something goes on at the layer of 
junction between consciousness and matter of 
which we cannot yet form any conception. 
And that is probably the case. It is only an 
altogether new power of looking within that 
can solve the problem. This only can pass 
the blank walls that everywhere surround 
purely objective science. STUDENT 


Nuclei 
HAT the essential life of a cell resides 
in its nucleus, has hitherto fallen short 
of being an aphorism in biology only 
because there remained some few cells known 
to us which seemed devoid of that structure. 
Bacteria, for example, and red blood cells, 
were thought to have no nucleus. But by the 
application of certain reagents in which nuclei 
are insoluble, but which dissolve the cell body, 
it has been found that these organisms are 
nuclei pure and simple, naked, practically with 
no cell body. Research may be said to have 
made the aphorism valid. For though in some 
organisms the nucleus disappears for a time, 
it must reappear if the organism is to live. 
And non-nucleated fragments of cells, though 
capable of exhibiting some of the phenomena 
of life for a few weeks, cannot maintain them- 
selves beyond that period. i 
The point is more important than it seems 


at first sight. For it marks an absolute gap 
between the organic, even in the lowest or- 
ganic forms, and the inorganic. The cell body 
can be very closely imitated in its behavior 
by various artificial compounds, even by glob- 
ules of emulsion of oil and water. There are 
various semi-active colloids which may be re- 
arded as occupying а mid-station between 
inorganic matter and the matter of the body 
of cells. But the nucleus, in all its complexity 
and with all its powers, suddenly appears, 
dropped as it were from heaven into the in- 
organic sea. 

The powers are, the nutritional guidance of 
the cell, and causation and supervision of the 
cell’s growth and multiplication. 

The nucleus is, in the terminology of a 
French chemist, a “ thermo-catalyst," a body 
capable of bringing about combinations under 
widely different conditions of temperature and 
pressure to those in which they would natur- 
ally occur. 

А temperature of 5400 F. is, he points out, 
necessary for the spontaneous combination of 
pure carbon and oxygen. In the presence of 
the nuclei of cells it is effected at a tempera- 
ture of 100 F. The same chemist thinks that 


to every chemical compound corresponds an ele- 


J mentary organism, which may or may not be 


realizable under appropriate conditions of pres- 

sure and temperature, and which contains this 

compound in small but definite proportion, 
having abnormally caused the union of these 
foreign molecules with its own. 

A living unit might therefore be defined as 
a nucleus, with or without a surrounding body, 
possessing the power of mediating combina- 
tions which would otherwise not take place 
at all or only under widely different condi- 
tions. The real * missing link " is between the 
inorganic and the nuclear. Whenever a nu- 
cleus appears, it is because a previous nucleus 
was there to furnish its germ. The steps of 
evolution of the nucleus, if there are steps, 
are absolutely unknown. The newspaper talk 
about this or that "daring" experimenter 
having "created life" or taken a single step 
toward it, is — newspaper talk, whether the 
voice be that of the experimenter or of an 
inspired reporter. ; 

The more we know about the nucleus the 
more complex it becomes. At first it was 
thought to be a structureless speck. Then it 
turned out to be a packed skein of worsted 
which occasionally unraveled itself into a clear 
ring. Then the skein turned out to be made 
of minute lengths placed end to end, a definite 
number for each species of plant or animal. 
Then these lengths, capable of a good deal of 
independent life of their own, showed that 
they contained or were composed of dots, also 
with independent life. And so on. It is al- 
ready suspected that the dots are granular. 
that is, composed of still minuter units. There 
is no evidence that we are near the end, nor 
any nearer the unvitalized inorganic. 

According to a speculation of Mr. Butler 
Burke's, the first thing, not the last. to appear, 
was the vital unit, a plasm soul. STUDENT 
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Forgotten Burbanks of the Past 

HE cultivation of fruits seems to be an 

old art which we are just beginning to 

rediscover. A writer points out that 
the apple, pear and plum were brought to Eng- 
land by the Romans, and that the Romans had 
a species of coreless apple called spadonium. 
The name of the cherry occurs in Anglo-Saxon 
vocabularies. But, he asks, how many new 
fruits have we discovered? The fruits which 
we eat are mostly “ wildlings still,” and but 
little has been done to improve them. Even 
the tropical fruits owe nothing to our science. 
Who did the work? No man knows, but it 
was not Europeans. 

In short it seems that sormeone in the past 
has transformed wild fruits into cultivated 
varieties which we have continued to use, tak- 
ing them as fixed types and never thinking of 
creating any new fruits for ourselves. After 
all, the ancients had the plants and the soil 
and plenty of brains and plenty of time. Per- 
haps they will incarnate again soon and help 
the world along another stage. E. 
Martinique and St. Vincent After the Eruptions 

HE recent visit of Dr. Hovey, the geolo- 
gist who was sent with relief to Martin- 
ique in 1902 at the time of the eruption 

of Mt. Pelée, to the scene of his former labors, 
has resulted in finding that the region is re- 
covering from its awful catastrophe. Mt. 
Pelée was still pouring out steam from hund- 
reds of vents near the top and great changes 
had taken place in the contour of its cone 
since 1902. But on the east side of the 


mountain sugar was again grow- 
ing, the ash doubtless acting as a 
good fertilizer; and a French mar- 
ket had been found for the product. 
On the west side, however, more di- 
rectly in the track of the deposits, 
the devastated area had not yet been 
recultivated. St. Pierre was, with 
‘the exception of the main street kept 
open for the sugar traffic, overgrown. 

On St. Vincent, La Soufriére was 
quiet and vegetation was creeping up 
towards the top. Though the mud 
deposits on the westward side had 
interfered with replanting of the ru- 
ined estates, on the east thé crops 
were growing again, and the island 
could be described as more prosper- 
ous than before the catastrophe. Т. 


How Do Animals Find Their Way? 

PET dog, left in Columbus, in 
Ohio, found its way to Chi- 
cago, more than 300 miles dis- 

tant, whither its owner had removed. 
It not only performed the journey, 
but singled out its mistress from 
among more than two million people. 

Such stories are common, not only 
of dogs but of other animals. Here 
then is one of those gaps in scienti- 
fic knowledge which are so often for- 
gotten when the prowess of science 
is in quastion. 

Evidently there exists a faculty able to ac- 
complish these results, and it is not likely that 
a faculty enjoyed by animals is out of the 
reach of man. In animals certain faculties 
are more keenly develaped than in man, be- 


THOUGHTS REFINED IN 
NATURE’S BOWER 


Keats 
SOLITUDE! if I must with thee dwell, 
Let it not be among the jumbled heap 

Of murky buildings: climb with me the steep, — 
Nature's Observatóry — whence the dell, 

In flowery slopes, its river's crysta! swell, 

May seem a span; let me thy vigils keep 

'Mongst boughs pavilion'd, where the deer's swift 

leap 
Startles the wild bee from the foxglove bell. 

But though I'll gladly trace these scenes with thee, 
Yet the sweet converse of an innocent mind, 
Whose words are images of thoughts refined, 

Is my soul’s plessure; and it sure must be 
Almost the highest bliss of humankind, 

When to thy haunts two kindred spirits flee. 


cause man does not need them in such a de- 
gree, partly from his different habits and 
partly from his possession of a reasoning 
mind. This faculty is one of them; in man 
it is weak from disuse, but he could develop 
it; his reason would, however, tend to inter- 
fere with the instinct. An idiot would be 
more likely to succeed. 

In reflecting on the nature of this faculty, 
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we should remember that we really know very 
little about the: ordinary faculties. How do 
we see distant objects, for instance? First 
we have to postulate an ether to convey the 
light; then a picture is thrown on some nerves 
at the back of the eye, which nerves are con- 
tinued into the brain. But how the mind 
operates in receiving its impression, we can- 
not conceive; nor does there seem any ob- 
vious reason why the mind should need the 
bodily mechanism at all, and why it cannot 
read a picture on the wall as easily as one on 
the retina. 

Since, therefore, the mind can do such won- . 
derful things within the brain, there seems no 
valid reason: for the assumption that it can- 
not do similar things outside the brain. We 
know so little of the powers of mind and how 
it puts itself in contact with matter. Mere 
distance cannot count for much; are there 
not spaces between the atoms? The animal’s 
mind, traversing space (or avoiding it), per- 
ceives its distant object. All we need do is 
postulate another ether, or the same ether, 
and a new sense. 

Finally let us always remember that it is 
unwise to dogmatize as to the possibilities of 
nature when we cannot really explain even 
her most familiar doings. Nature is a bound- 
less potency whose fertility it seems impossi- 
ble to exhaust. It is we who set the barriers 
by our doubts and feebleness of will. Prodi- 
gies in calculating, memorizing, or music, ap- 
pear with growing frequency, to set at naught 
our theories as to Mind. STUDENT 


Path 


ARCHITECT OF AIRY RHYME 
T. B. Aldrich 
NAMOURED architect of airy rhyme, | 
Build as thou wilt; heed not what each man 
says. 

Good souls, but innocent of dreamers’ ways, 
Will come, and marvel why thou wastest time; 
Others, beholding how thy turrets climb 

"Twixt theirs and heaven, will hate thee all their 

days; 

But most beware of those who come to praise. 
О Wondersmith ! О worker in sublime 

And heaven-sent dreams! let art be all in all; 
Build as thou wilt, unspoiled by praise or blame, 

Build as thou wilt, and as thy light is given: 
Then, if at last the airy structure fall, 

Dissolve, and vanish —take thyself no shame. 
They fail, and they alone, who have not striven. 

i — Selected 


Reincarnation 

HAT are we really? What do we think 

ourselves to be? How many regard 

themselves merely as that which eats 
and drinks, has likes and dislikes, is grasping 
and selfish, fearing death and often his fellow- 
men. But if we think of the matter seriously, 
is not such an idea far from the truth, a 
going back to the dark ages with their para- 
lysing dogmas of original sin and vicarious 
atonement? Is man then such a pitiful thing 
that another must needs die for his salvation? 
Has he fallen so low that he is willing to 
accept such a sacrifice? 

But let us pause and consider, we who pride 
ourselves on our reasoning powers; is such 
a thing possible as that the act of another can 
avert the consequences of our own actions? 
Is such a thing in consonance with justice, or 
possible in a universe ruled by law? Would 
it not remove all sense of responsibility for 
our thoughts and deeds, and leave us puppets 
in the face of unsolvable problems? Does 
man consent to regard himself thus, as a weak 
puling creature, cringing to circumstance, “а 
miserable sinner,” as orthodox .religionists 
would have us believe; or, even in the face 
of overwhelming odds, as sometimes appears, 
will he not still fight against circumstance, and 
even in spite of his selfish desires, and the 
constant demands of the lower nature, act as 
a responsible being? That there are many 
who do hold to this latter course, is a matter 
of common experience, and of itself is a proof 
that there is something of a higher and diviner 
nature in man. 

But ask why men so act, and how many 
could answer? It is a part of the message 
of Theosophy to give the answer, to reveal 
to man what is his real nature, his heritage 
and destiny; that no longer half blindly shall 
he fight his way upward but with full know- 
ledge. Once that man grasps the Theosophi- 
cal teaching as to his divinity, as to Reincarn- 
ation and Karma, and all life will take on a 
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new aspect for him. He will not be willing 
to believe, even as-a religious dogma about 
which he may not reason but must accept on 
faith, that it is necessary for a beneficent sav- 
ior to come to take away his sins and suffer 
for him and that thereby he may escape their 
results. He will realize that he must meet the 
consequences of his own acts and thoughts, 
even after many lives, it may be; and that the 
suffering that he has now to endure for which 
he cannot see the cause in his present life, 
must be the result of causes sown in the pre- 
vious life, or in others far back. 

The teaching of Reincarnation gives hope 
to man, it inspires courage, belief in himself, 
in his divine nature, it shows that no effort 
is in vain; it gives certainty of immortality, 
and awakens the realization of man as a soul 
that cannot die, for its roots are in the Eternal. 
This immortal entity, which is man himself, 
incarnates again and again in a mortal human 
body — the human-animal body, that eats and 
drinks, lives апа dies — with the set purpose 
of gaining experience in the outer physical 
world, and of gaining full self-consciousness 
therein, and also of helping to raise up to a 
higher level of consciousness all entities on 
the lower planes of existence, and of which 
its own outer physical nature and personal 
consciousness are a part.’ 

And to fulfil its destiny, the incarnated soul 
must subdue and conquer the animal nature 
with which as an indwelling tenant it is so 
closely associated. The passions of hate and 
lust, anger, jealousy, and pride, must all be 


. Slain if the upward path to freedom is to be 


gained; and generosity, love, compassion, bro- 
therliness, and all kindred virtues be made a 
part of the habitual character. And all this is 
but a step towards the goal of perfection, 
which is our ultimate destiny. 

Could all this be done in one life? No, 
but through Reincarnation it is possible, and 
as the result of the heroic struggles of many 
lives, the final victory will at last be gained. 

The teachings of Karma and Reincarnation 
show that man’s future is finally in his own 
hands, and that each deed and thought, wheth- 
er good or bad, stamp their effect on the char- 
acter and circumstances, bringing rebellion or 
contentment, happiness or misery, until the 
lessons of life be learned and we walk in 
harmony with the law. W. 


Greatness 


If Sun thou canst not be, then be the humble 
planet. Aye, if thou art debarred from flaming 
like the noonday sun upon the snow-capped 
mount of purity eternal, then choose, O Neo- 
phyte, a humbler course.—Voice of the Silence 


HE desire to be first is certainly as old 
as time, and as the centuries have 
moved on has grown in no way quieter, 

and often more rampant. But an observer of 
life can easily verify that it is a desire which 
can never be satisfied. For when one position 
is reached, there are always others occupying 
those ahead. And even if for a short time a 
field may seem to rest in undisputed possession 
of some one, the accumulated fever of desire 
which has brought him to this point, seeing 
no new object on which to spend itself, rapidly 
consumes the unfortunate victim, and the end 
is a heap of ashes indeed. 

So from the point of view of discretion and 


common sense, it would seem simpler to sub- 
due ambition and desire, rather than to let it 
subdue us later on. Апа until this is done, 
though there may be a truce, there will be no 
peace. Sometimes the desire shows itself as 
mock humility. It produces a superficial 
sensation of being of no use, no good in the 
world, and this often in the face of important 
duties which no one else can well fill. It is 
the subtle desire, sulking because it has no 
more prominence. Or it may show as a rest- 
lessness and discontent with everything. 

It is well to face these things and so be 
done with them. For surely in a universe of 
which each one is a part, each one has a part 
to play. And the real greatness consists not 
in what it is, but how it is done. The planet 
is as necessary as the бип. It is in the thought 
world where all'are weaving the grand pattern 
designed by nature — or marring it. It is that 
world which is nature's great factory in which 
all are placed whether they realize it or not 
and where they work, or pull to pieces the 
work as it has been seriously put together by 
others. It is in that world in which all can 
become truly great. Let him who longs for it 
show his greatness by overcoming the desire 
for it. Then could the wheels in the great 
factory move without friction. STUDENT 


Our Differences 
ROFESSING with our lips the popular 
creed, Ail men equal, our actions cry out: 
* Let me be different!" and proclaim us 

heretics. 

But many comrades have become different, 
we observe. Why not I? I, too, would ad- 
vance over the heads of the masses. It seems 
that this life I am living is not what I was 
meant to do. Capable of important work I 
feel myself. I am convinced that there is in 
me something of rare worth. 

The soul’s urge, this, to come up out of the 
gloomy little one-windowed basement room 
where we have been seeming to exist. The 
soul demands, indeed, that we learn to per- 
form great work, the magnitude of which we 
come so far short of comprehending that we 
translate the heaven-sent message into the be- 
ginning of some trifling culture — for our own 
getting-on, getting-away, reaching-out! It is 
easy to forget that the selfishness that puts on 
a shining gloss of "self-culture" is the same 
old selfishness of the spendthrift, the tippler. 
It is shocking, but through this selfishness is 
the bond strengthened between much ultra- 
refinement and these coarse types. 

How about the comrades who have moved 
up into a different class? . Not through strange 
processes has this come to them, this differ- 
ence, this epviable distinction of having be- 
come different. It is imaginable that the dif- 
ference we feel is the manifestation in them 
of an approach -nearer the heart of all life. 
Possibly they have traced back their royal kin- 
ship with all. Perhaps to become real (and 
not in any way to assume any sort of mock- 
real) makes up all the difference there can 
ever exist between our littleness and the great- 
ness of our great comrades. STUDENT 


THE true road is plain and easy to find; it 
is so easy that very many would-be students 
miss it, because they can not believe it to be 
so simple.—lVilliam О. Judge 
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THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 


Conducted by J. H. Fussell 


1 How can it be supposed that the 
Question Raja Yoga education will enable 


its students to go out into the world with an under- 
standing of the problems of modern life, and ability 
to cope with them? 
There is a kind of implica- 
Answer tion here that children in oth- 
er schools do acquire such an understanding 
and ability, but is there any truth in it? Some 
of the Universities do teach what is called 
“ sociology," but — dare we whisper it? — cui 
bono?, Are the problems solved? E 

Indeed, can we speak of problems in the 
plural at all? "The more and the more that 
minds have sorted out and classified these 
things, the more complicated have they be- 
come. А science has grown up, and with it 
the evils it studies and seeks to explain. But 
here are matters for character, not brain alone, 
to deal with, and no science, as such, has any 
clue or aptitude for unraveling them. 

Upon what do all these problems rest? Ask 
the sociologist, and he will tell you much 
about supply and demand, transit, labor and 
capital, and all the weary rest: he has given 
your brain much to turn over and agitate gray 
matter upon; but cui bono again? What has 
he said to you, yourself; what has he given 
you, not to know about, but actually to know? 
He has shown you a series of micro-photo- 
graphs of the growth of certain effects, but 
has remained discreetly silent on the matter 
of causes. If he had given you so much as an 
inkling of the cause, you would have gone 
straight out from his presence and begun to 
remove it; not to tinker with it, not to patch 
it up, but to remove it. For to know the cause 
of these problems would be to know yourself ; 
the most difficult to be acquired of all kinds of 
knowledge, but the only infallible and certain 
kind when acquired. One, too, that does not 
come without compassion, for the innermost 
reaches of our being are not exclusively our 
own; they are universal, and open only to the 
soul set on the attainment of universal ends. 

For all the problems of life, and indeed all 
the aspects of life of whatever kind, come 
from and rest upon one simple thing alone, 
and all the understanding we may get of it, 
is to be had from life, and not from books. 
That thing is man. 

It is because man — the knowledge of man, 
self-knowledge — is not taught in the schools 
and universities that the difficulties have aris- 
en. The scholars go out into the world know- 
ing everything but themselves, and quickly 
begin to produce problems which anyone may 
solve who will — they themselves will have 
none of them. Impulses come to them which 
they do not understand, and have no know- 
ledge how to meet. Two courses are always 
open to them, and for lack of knowledge of 
this unheeded science, the likelheod is that 
most of the time the right course will only be 
half taken or not taken at all. And every 
wrong choice made has worked something for 
them; covered up their better selves with a 
new film of selfishness, weakened them a little; 
in its degree unfitted them a little more for 
playing the part they came to play in the 
world: also it has increased the whole sum 
of human selfishness. The good impulses that 
arise now and again will not do much, as 


THE 


against all the trend of a life. Not merely 
what is ordinarily called a selfish life, either; 
but the life of almost any man without posi- 
tive altruistic aspirations: — the life of any 
man whose first aim is to pass his examina- 
tions; then to make enough money to marry 
on; then, to support his family in comfort, 
and so on. He need not be a criminal, or a 
capitalist, or a politician to be selfish. 

The whole system of our modern education 
has one object, to cultivate a mild kind of self- 
ishness. But fate in the long run will have a 
man declare which direction he means to take; 
hot you shall be, or cold; or the doom pro- 
nounced in the Apocalypse (q.v.) is awaiting 
you. Enlightened selfishness, and fairly good 
badness, and a rather truthful lie belong to the 
same family. You cannot waken a sleeping 
tiger, and feel confident that you will only go 
far enough to waken him a little, and that as 
you will leave him in peace then, so will he 
leave you. Or you cannot put a lighted match 
in a barrel of gunpowder, and stand by, ex- 
pecting to have some fun with the explosion 
of just those few grains that the flame first 
touched. When a gentle impetus is always 
being given to selfishness in this way, it can- 
not but be that the results will come. True, 
а man may, and sometimes does, come out 
from the schools without 4 taint of it in him; 
but this is thanks to the power of resistance 
in his own soul, thanks to the hold which that 
soul has on the mind and passions of him; 
thanks rarely to the instruction he has had 
from his teachers. 


There is always the lower mar; with the 


possibilities in him of corruption and hell. Up 
from the unexplored gulf of those possibili- 
ties a certain stream of suggestion, even if it 
be but the very slightest, is arising intermit- 
tently into the region of one's consciousness; 
unsuspected as a rule, yet nevertheless at work, 
at work, at work. Many of course are on the 
side of the angels as we say; many mean 
well; but how many have gone right into that 
gulf, into the depths, and faced themselves, 
brought forth whatever there was of good 
and bad there, and strengthened the one and 
made an end of the other? Yet how shall 
any good and lasting work be done otherwise? 
Can you solve the problems that front man- 
kind, if you are yet an unsolved problem to 
yourself? Solve that first, and set your house 
in order — and to do that, do the schools and 
sociologists help you? Man is the final and 
great thing in this matter, and it is. not form- 
ulae that shall help or solve anything, but men. 
A million mediocrities, with all rules and sci- 
ences at their command, will accomplish no- 
thing, or next to nothing; but bring one man 
on the scene, and he will quickly find a means. 
Does the science of sociology help you to be 
a man? 

But Theosophy does, and Ràja Yoga does; 
for it sends the youth out with a knowledge 
of what he has to meet; armed and gleaming 
cap-a-pie, and alert. He knows well enough 
what forces are on this side and that in his 
being; he is not to be deceived or mistaken. 
Problems? Why, the world and its problems 
are all reflected within him; he has fought 
that fight before, and knows well enough when 
to lay on and when to walk easily. Не is not 
confused by a thousand and one opinions, and 
the buzzing and flapping of a thousand and 
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one non-essentials in his mind; but he can 
recognize human selfishness; he can recog- 
nize the dark forces of life under whatever 
guise they may appear; and because he knows 
them for what they are and are worth, he can 
withstand them. 
3 

Why is not the Self lost if there 
is a continual reincarnation? 


Question 


Answer The Self is not lost by re- 
peated incarnations because It 
is the vital center of consciousness which 
chooses the instrument of a body whereby to 
grow progressively more individualized by re- 
births just as an actor is developed by learning 
to play his parts. Each man, from his own 
view-point holds the center of his little cosmic 
stage, being more concerned with relating per- 
sons and things to himself than with their 
relations to others. In any life each adult 
plays the very different rôles of infancy, 
youth, and maturity without confusing his 
sense of identity with any change of scene or 
costume, though he has a new body every 
seven years. 

Persons who tell about being “ lost ” in the 
forest, or in the desert, or at sea, really relate 
experiences in losing familiar surroundings; 
but in thought and feeling they still remained 
the center of a desolate stage and had no idea 
of losing their identity. Similarly a person 
under anaesthetics becomes unconscious of his 
body; but that the Self has been conscious 
somewhere is evident from the incoherent at- 
tempts during recovery to find the way back 
to familiar senses and sehsations. We are 
so used to regarding the Self as the body — 
with an incidental Soul — that we forget how, 
during insensibility, the body loses its hold 
upon the real Self which animates its form. 
But as the inner man gropes his way back to 
the body consciousness, the usual incoherence 
comes from being confused between the con- 
dition he has been in and that to which he 
is returning. 

No one would think of asking if an ignor- 
ant man would be "lost" by education, or a 
good theorist would be “lost” by practical 
work, or a busy sinner would be “lost” by 
right living; though, naturally, they would 
lose the old sense of mental, physical, or 
moral limitations. In each case the Self 
would be more individualized by a growing 
realization of its identity with an enlarged 
world of thought and things and feeling. 

The interval between lives gives the Self 
opportunity in the impersonal light of truth 
to digest and assimilate its earth experiences. 
What to the brain-mind seems only suffering 
and failure is here seen to be valuable tuition. 
The Soul, which is all wise on its own plane, 
becomes more self-conscious in relating its 
greatness to the task of overcoming the strong 
material forces and the confusing physical 
senses of earth life. This knowledge of the 
purpose and opportunities of incarnation gives 
the soul courage and impetus for the renewed 
attempt at solving earth problems, so that it 
comes again with the sweet, pure, refreshing 
joy of the normal babe. The Raja Yoga 
Schools established by Katherine Tingley are 
helping the little children to retain this inspir- 
ing sense of their divinity by teaching them to 
distinguish between mere body impulses and 
the high purpose of the reincarnating Soul. R. 
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True Individuality 

A STATESMAN declares 

that in his country, the 

state is “ taking the nation 
into custody.” He deplores the 
decline of the sense of individual 
responsibility and the rapid trend 
towards reliance on legislative 
devices for protecting people and 
securing their alleged rights. This 
is a phenomenon that we see tak- 
ing place in more than one country. · There is 
nothing new about it, however, as the historian 
knows. Often has it been shown how the vig- 
orous young Persian power overthrew the 
Babylonian empire after the latter had become 
weakened by the less of individuality among 
its people; how the Persians again, having 
yielded to the same influences, were overcome 
by Macedon; how Greece was overcome by 
Rome, and Rome by the Teutons. All great 
movements are initiated by individuals, and 
races are strong as long as there is individual- 
ity among their people, but grow weak when 
the individuality declines and the people be- 
come a populace coddled by the state. 

“Individualism " is a word upon which 
many people pride themselves; but it is gen- 
erally used in the sense of personalism — 
that is, selfishness — not in that of true indi- 
viduality. Of this true individuality we need 
a good deal more than we have. 

In ancient times it used to be taught that 
human solidarity was the essential condition 
of true independence of the individual, and 
that under no other circumstances could free 
scope be found for individual initiative and 
the full development of individual genius. But 
nowadays, so mixed have our ideas become, 
altruism and individualism are regarded as a 
pair of opposites. We have confused individ- 
ualism with selfishness, and fraternity with 
communinsm. Yet nothing is clearer than 
that in a people bound by ties of surest friend- 
ship, there can be pérfect freedom of action 
for each; while in a body where there is 
strangeness, misunderstanding, and suspicion, 
everyone will be bound and fettered by the 
opinions of his fellows. 

These schemes for protecting people against 
each other — what are they but acknowledg- 
ments that the people need protecting against 
each other? If our rights must be safeguarded 
by legislation, it means that we are unable to 
maintain them ‘against our own individual 
greed. Thus communism may be described as 
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a sort of crystallized selfishness, а compact 
such as brigands might enter into to ensure 
a fair division of the spoils and protect each 
from the others. . 

A man who has true self-reliance has a pos- 
session that is inalienable. It can never be 
taken from him. Moreover, like other virtues, 
it diminishes not by being bestowed. Не can 
communicate his priceless possession without 
in any wise diminishing his own store. But 
what is the basis of true self-reliance? This 
is the question which Theosophy answers. 

All the teachings of Theosophy combine to 
produce first an intellectual conviction, and 
then a progressive realization, of the eternity 
and indestructibility of the Spiritual Center 
within, They teach a man to find out That 
within himself which is permanent, the source 
of exhaustless strength and inspiration. They 
teach us how to find our true individuality, 
which is and always has been the real inspira- 
tion of conduct and deeds. Men seek in vain 
among the creeds and sciences for sanction for 
self-reliance; and each generally falls back 
upon some nameless philosophy of his own. 
or perhaps gives it a name. Thus one man 
writes a book on “ Loyalty "; another writes 
on “The Simple Life"; another on “Соп- 
tentment"; and so on. 

Each one of these seekers is after the true 
source of human strength; his intuition gives 
him an inkling, but the thought of the day 
hypnotizes and fetters him; һе сап find no 
forms in which to clothe his ideas; they are 
vague and invertebrate. Loyalty fastens one's 
interests to an impersonal ideal, thereby abat- 
ing the self-seeking motive which is the cause 
of trouble. Many people have got so far as 
to recognize that self-interest is not the true 
motive-power of man; that it lures him to- 
wards an unattainable goal, and that it is an 
error. But, as current philosophies give no 
sanction for any other kind of motive, the 
abandonment of this motive seems like an 
abandonment of life itself. Hence we get 


the many and multiform cults. 
But self-abnegation is a vol- 
untary internal motive, сопзе- 
quent on a recognition that ob- 
jects of personal desire are after 
all, simply not worth running 
after, and upon a realization that 
there are worthier aims in life. 
We do not have to forsake the 
world; merely to change our 
own private attitude towards it 
The idea that self-abnegation is the gateway to 
a larger Self-realization is gaining ground 
among some thinkers; but of course we have 
to beware that we do not ‘merely exalt self. 
What is most needed is to convince people 
that there is some use in this, that it will be 
effectual. For under current religious and 
scientific theories there seems little warrant 
Жог it; self-sacrifice in order to save one's 
own personality for eternal life is not self- 
sacrifice at all. Nor, in seeking for a possible 
logical reason for self-sacrifice, is it easy to 
exclude the idea of self-interest and calcula- 
tion of possible advantages. 'The key has been 
sought in that much-abused word “ Love," 
an over-mastering influence that would take 
possession of the being and blot out all other 
motives like the sun blots out the light of 
lamps. But what, again, is Love? In fact, 
what are all these ideas: Love, Loyalty, De- 
votion, Wisdom, Altruism, Duty, etc? 
Theosophical teaching answers that they are 
glimpses of the life ef the inner Man, filter- 


-ing through the mists of our superficial nature, 


distorted by our brain, colored by our desires. 
And for Theosophists the Soul is a present 
reality, the real Man, ever standing ready to 
manifest itself, awaiting recognition. It can- 
not manifest itself where selfish motives rule. 
То return to the original subject, in this self- 
abnegation will be found the true individuality. 
For do we not exchange the servitude of 
desires, fashions, whims (our own and other 
people's), for freedom to follow the eternal 
Law of Righteousness (Harmony), that Law 
that guides the planets in their paths, carpets 
the earth with flowers, and establishes order 
and beauty everywhere? Do we not step out 
from the chain-gang of conventionalism into 
the ranks of Intelligent Powers? Our will 
ceases to be conditioned by anything save a 
Law which our Soul recognizes and reveres 
as the Truth, whose service is an eternal bene- 
diction and whose only restraint is an eternaf 
obligation to achieve greater triumphs. Т. 
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AST Sunday, September 20th, after ап 
intermission of several weeks, the Sun- 
day evening weekly meetings of the 

UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL 
Society, conducted by students from Point 
Loma under the direction of Katherine Ting- 
ley, were resumed at Isis Theater. The large 
audience which assembled showed the appre- 
ciation in which these meetings are held and 
the great interest that is taken in them. "The 
program consisted of addresses by two of the 
young speakers of the Rája Yoga Academy on 
the following subjects: “ Тһе Positive and 
Negative Currents in Life," and “ The Need 
of Realizing the Higher Ideals in Life." 

The first speaker, Montague Machell, drew 
an illustration from the phenomena of electri- 
city, but said that although scientists had 
made a close study of the positive and nega- 
tive forces in matter, they failed to realize-the 
existence of these forces on the mental, moral, 
and spiritual planes. It is these forces that 
the Rája Yoga student is taught to recognize. 
The positive side of the nature must be devel- 
oped. We must not only strive not to do 
wrong, but must do right. Only by realizing 
his divinity, by holding his heart open to the 
higher and diviner influences, can man gain 
that self-control and knowledge which shall 
render him positive to all the lower forces of 
his nature. | 

The other speaker was Charles Savage, who 
referred to the great need at the present day 
of realizing in actual life those higher ideals 
so often written about, so often spoken about, 
but so seldom practised. The dominating 
principle in human life today, he said, is self- 
ishness, and it is this general tendency in 
human nature that must first be combated. 
He drew illustrations from the downfall of 
some of the nations of antiquity which result- 
ed from the loss of their old ideals and their 
becoming enervated with luxury and gratifi- 
cation of self. 

The music which formed a special feature 
of the program was rendered by the Raja 
Yoga Orchestra, and included Concert Over- 
ture No. 1 by the youthful composer Rex 
Dunn, who is also the conductor of the Or- 
chestra. There were also clarinet, 'cello, and 
violin solos, and other numbers which made 
the meeting an interesting and delightful one 
throughout. : OBSERVER 


HE whole order of Nature evinces a progres- 
sive march towards a higher life. There is 
design in the action of the seemingly blindest 

forces. The whole process of evolution with its 
endless adaptations is a proof of this. The immut- 
able laws that weed out the weak and feeble spe- 
cies, to make room for the strong, and which en- 
sure the “survival of the fittest,” though so cruel 
in their immediate action — all are working toward 
the grand end. The very fact that adaptations do 
occur, that the fittest do survive in the struggle for 
existence, shows that what is called “ unconscious 
Nature" is in reality an aggregate of forces mani- 
pulated by  semi-intelligent beings (Elementals) 
guided by High Planetary Spirits (Dhyàn Chohans), 
whose collective aggregate forms the manifested 
verbum of the unmanifested ocos, and constitutes 
at one. and the same time the MiND of the Universe 
and its immutable LAw.—H. P. Blavatsky, in The 
Secret Doctrine, vol. I, page 277 


Ignorance Concerning the Bible 
HE following remarks about the Bible 
are condensed and quoted from the 
Kansas City Star, which in its turn is 

quoting from a paper on the origin of the 
Bible contributed by a clergyman to Apple- 
ton's Magazine. 

The history of the Judaeo-Christian Scrip- 
tures is most curious and interesting. 

“The notion loosely floating about is that the 
Bible came down from heaven, cleanly printed, 
nicely bound in morocco and gilt edges, with a 
bookmarker against the text which has erron- 


eously been made to declare that every scripture 
is inspired of God." 


The earliest version goes back to the Second 
century B. C. The earliest Hebrew copy of the 
Old Testament of undisputed date, however, 
goes back only to the Tenth century of the 
Christian era. 


“The Revised Version is based on the Author- 
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tempted, and different versions of the Old 
Testament became necessary at a very early 
date. The chief seat of the Hellenistic Jews 
was in Egypt, and it was here that the Alex- 
andrian version or Septuagint was compiled. 


Ptolemy Philadelphus, ruler of Egypt during 
the Second century A.D., summoned, according 
to the story, seventy-two Palestinian scholars. 
These he shut into seventy-two different cells, 
each with a scribe, to prepare from the existing 
data a Bible in Greek. When the task was fin- 
ished, according to the story, the translation of 
each was found to be absolutely identical with 
all the others in word and letter. Hence this 
compilation is often referred to as the Miracle 
of the Septuagint. Another writer has it that 
the scholars were put two in each cell, thus mak- 
ing thirty-six translations instead of seventy-two. 

Concerning the chronology of the New Testa- 
ment there is even today much argument and 
many theories have béen advanced to explain 
its apparent anachronisms. Perhaps the most 
interesting is that known as the Tübingen theory. 
Briefly, this holds that if a revelation is miracu- 
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ized version, which is an improved edition of 
the Bishops’ Bible, which was a bad copy of 
Cranmer's Bible, which was based on Cover- 
dale's translations of Dutch and Latin transla- 
tions and Rogers's version of Tindall's Bible!" 


And even this pedigree covers only the later 
period. 

'The word * Bible " is from the Greek Biblia, 
meaning a collection of books.. During the 
years when the Bible was taking form, it 


-drew its substance from two sources, the his- 


toric and the prophetic. In the earliest days 
the matter which now constitutes certain books 
was handed down by word of mouth; later 
by vowelless writing. The time and manner 
of collection of the various books is uncer- 
tain and obscure. The selection of the canon- 
ical books is mentioned as early as 130 в. с. 
The Old Testament has three currents of in- 
fluence; the traditional lore of the priests, 
the teaching of the prophets, and the religious 
life of the more enlightened people. This 
caused difficulties when codification was at- 


lous, it naturally escapes the restrictions of a 
purely historical narrative. In other words, a 
miraculous revelation may deal at once with 
events past, present, or future. Of all theories 
put forward this seems best tp answer the ob- 
jections of critics who look for flaws in the New 
"Testament. ` 

One of the great questions of the Bible is that 
concerning the canonicity of its books — that is 
their right to be quoted as Scripture. Different 
versions of the Bible admit or exclude various 
books, and these latter generally are referred 
to as the apocryphal books. Originally the 
word, of Greek origin, meant hidden — that is, 
esoteric. But it has now received an entirely 
different meaning —that of doubtful, or even 
spurious. . 


This concludes our quotations. Remark- 
ing on them, it may be pointed out that the 
Bible as interpreted in a dead-letter sense, 
and the Bible as an allegorical and symbolical 
scripture, are two entirely different things 
and should be carefully distinguished. If the 
Bible is to be taken literally, in the sense of 
its outer meaning, much of it becomes absurd, 
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much untenable, and much mere commonplace. 
Criticised from this point of view, it can be 
picked all to pieces. The stories are such as 
may be found in many other ancient works, 
and some of them are preposterous and others 
have extremely doubtful morals; some, again, 
of the teachings are excellent, but not by any 
means unique or extraordinary. We have to 
remember also in this connexion that the Old 
Testament has a kabalistic interpretation, 
known to some few Hebrew scholars, whereby 
an esoteric meaning, unrelated to that of the 
text itself, is revealed. This is surely a re- 
markable fact. If the Old Testament is thus 
largely a secret code, what becomes of the 
value of its dead-letter interpretation? 

It has been said that the Bible has at least 
three interpretations: this kabalistic one, an 
allegorical or moral one, and the dead-letter 
one. Of the former two we can readily trace 
proofs. The words attributed to Jesus are 
often those familiar to ancient mystic science; 
such as baptism by fire and water, the symbols 
of blood, the vine, the cross, purification of the 
gross elements of our nature by fire; passage 
of the pure part of our nature to the abode of 
bliss; and so forth. Scholars frequently trace 
the derivation of these symbols from Egyptian, 
Chaldaean, and other sources. 

The Bible is one of the religious scriptures, 
containing, concealed in allegorical form, a 
certain amount'of esoteric teaching concern- 
ing the Mysteries; in its outer sense it is.a 
pious book. Its history is certainly curious; 
and its numerous compilers and translators 
would seem to have often been playing parts 
of whose significance they were unconscious. 
But who understands the founts of his own 
actions or the source of his own incentives? 
There have always been Those whose interest 
and duty it is to keep alive the records of eter- 
nal wisdom; and when no longer able to do 
so directly, to do so by means of symbols and 
allegories, thus preserving them against the 
day when their true meaning will become 
known. 

The writer quoted says that there is no 
danger from too much knowledge of the Bible, 
but there is danger from ignorance concerning 
it. This depends on what one means by dan- 
ger. It is not to be supposed that knowledge 
concerning the real nature of the Bible will 
conduce to a preservation of the old ecclesi- 
astical traditions, or even allow ecclesiastical 
organizations to make a corner in religion and 
call it Christianity. Real knowledge of the 
Bible must finally show it to be one of the 
many records of the ancient Religion. It 
must show that the Christos allegory is a uni- 
versal symbol, far antedating Christianity; 
and that in the Bible as in other Scriptures, 
allegory is interwoven with the alleged life- 
story of a holy man. All uniqueness and 
specialness must vanish from the Christian 
tradition, and it must take its place as one 
among many. 

The attempt of churches to build a perman- 
ent edifice of faith upon the Christian tradi- 
tion apart from other sacred traditions, is 
doomed to failure, because it can never with- 
stand the advance of knowledge. Whatever 
the treasures the churches may offer us, we 
shall be able to prove that these are imitations 
— often sorry ones — of what we have access 
to from other sources. The churches are now 


making desperate efforts to keep their lumber- 
ing medieval chariot in the forefront of pro- 
gress, but it can never adapt itself sufficiently 
without losing its identity. Perhaps they will 
capture the unthinking portion of humanity, 
thus acting as a retributive justice on those 
people! | 


Psychology in Pictures 

APs wearied one night of his much 

reading of heavy volumes, retired to 

rest. He had been reading of the na- 
ture of man, and he thought as he prepared 
for bed: “ Here am I, a man, the very thing 
the books are treating of. Surely, since I am 
myself the subject of all those books, there 
must be some directer way to understand my- 
self, some way of looking at the thing they 
treat of instead of at the pages which treat 
of it.” 

Then he slept, and two or three simple pic- 
tures detached themselves in his thought. 

He was a youth, full of splendid health, so 
that his very body shone with the light and 
joy of the pulse of his veins. He was con- 
scious of some divine task, and this presently 
symbolized itself quite simply. He was to 
take a spade and till the waiting earth. There 
were many others, all with the same radiance 
about them and with the same task. 

He began to dig and presently became in- 
tensely interested in his work. So interested 
was he that he presently forgot that it was 
his duty and even what he had undertaken to 
do. He dug the earth in strange and silly 
patterns, made childish castles and ditches, 
and planted nothing. 

Then a curious duality, a splitting of con- 
sciousness, occurred. He was looking on at 
himself digging, being now spectator and dig- 
ger. As spectator he remembered fully the 
sacredness of the task and still felt the splen- 
dor of his pulsing youth. As digger he had 
forgotten both. 

So the digger dug furiously and fascinat- 
edly, and as he did so his clear shining vitality 
passed down little by little into the spade and 
he himself became correspondingly weaker, 
smaller, paler, and bent over the tool. The 
spade was absorbing him. It was at last prac- 
tically himself and he had forgotten all else. 
It seemed to him to be himself. Full of his 
vitality, its activities became wilder; it exe- 
cuted all kinds of aimless folly, and in addition 
began to take delight in hitting sideways at 
the spades of the other diggers, trying to 
break them and drive them off the field or 
take for its own the equally useless struc- 
tures that they had been throwing up. 

When this had gone on a long time the 
dreamer became acutely pained to see the ab- 
ject folly of that other who was himself and 
he tried to wake him to some memory of his 
task. Ultimately he began to succeed and the 
digger rubbed his eyes and began to look 
around and note where he was, at last fully 
remembering what he should be doing witli 
the spade and what afterwards planting. 

But now the spade had things almost en- 
tirely its own way. For a few minutes the 
digger would master it and make it do a few 
trembling strokes of the right kind, with some 
meaning in them. Yet in a moment, and then 
for hours, the spade would again be master. 
Later, in the brief spaces of self-recognition 


> 


and meditation, the digger would look at what 
he had done in the hours of forgetfulness and 
fall into blank hopelessness at the new task 
confronting him — the mastering of the spade, 
the regainment of his lost vitality. 

But the other stayed ever close at hand to 
encourage him, to urge him to make some ef- 
fort to come to himself even during the mad- 
dest freaks of the spade, and to try to keep 
his memory awake. 

Though the digger did not notice it and re- 
mained mostly despairing yet regularly try- 
ing, nevertheless at every attempt and particu- 
larly at the special moments, a thin stream of 
his vitality began to return to him from the 
spade, and with it there were gleams of mem- 
ory. Victory began to come in sight; though 
the spade was still absurdly wobbly and trem- 
bling and from time to time made kicks to- 
wards its old foolishness. 

The admonitions were better and better 
heard and were now recognized. The digger 
was consciously turning for help to his Higher 
(and original) Self. 

And at last the victory was gained. The 

two merged into one with the old splendor, 
but the one recognized that he had learned 
much from the long and painful experience 
—though the poor earth had had to wait. 
He had learned how to use his own forces. 
how to conserve them, and the capacities of 
the spade. With all this extra knowledge he 
might even now hope to work so much more 
quickly as to regain all the lost time. 
v He perceived also that he now desired to 
try to awaken his comrades, to help their 
dreaming Selves to waken their digging selves. 
Some of them, he noted, had let their spades 
actually break themselves in the frantic fool- 
ishness. A new one could be gotten, but they 
would have to make it for themselves, to re- 
tire from the field for the purpose and to car- 
penter the wood and iron with incredible pain 
and difficulty. 

Then he awoke, and behold he had a psy- 
chology in pictures! And he understood that 
that division of consciousness into digger and 
watcher, so that the two were at once two 
and one, a thing that had been quite clear to 
?him in the dream and even still remained so, 
could not be understood by the brain, and 
could not therefore be reasoned out in the 
great books. It could only be stated. It was 
not usually stated, however, because the same- 
ness-and-otherness affair could not be reason- 
ably put in systems of philosophy that were 
made of notions merely and not founded on 
self-realization. He even suspected that the 
making of these systems was often merely 
part of the frantic work of the spades! 

For the spade is the brain; and the digger 
is the personal consciousness that has forgot- 
ten its real light and youth and joy and pur- 
pose on earth; and the watcher is the Soul, 
the consciousness that has not forgotten, and 
from which the other has separated itself off. 

And real health, even of body, cannot be 
gotten until vitality has been drawn back from 
the brain-spade and the latter completely dom- 
inated. Still, practice will make perfect in 
this as in other things. STUDENT 


LET once man's immortal spirit take possession 
of the temple of his body, and his own divine 
humanity will redeem him—H. P. Blavatsky 
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Grieg — Norway's Greatest Musical Genius 
DVARD GRIEG, our greatest Nor- 
wegian composer, recently deceased, was 
a personage of many merits. As com- 
poser of world-wide fame, an ardent patriot, 
and man of culture, his name must stand 
among the great ones of the century. It is 
not surprising that he attained eminence in his 
profession, for he comes of a strong race and 
his parents and ancestors were people of char- 
acter and ability. Grieg’s father was English 
Consul at the city of Bergen. His great-grand- 
father was a Scotchman who spelled his name 
“Greig,” which later was changed to suit the 
language of the newly adopted country. His 
mother was a pure Norwegiah, and her ances- 
tors were of the nation's statesmen and 
ministers. 

Edvard Grieg was born at Bergen, 
Norway, June 15, 1843. He inherited 
his musical talent from his mother, who 
was a pianist of ability and distinction, 
and it was she who inspired the boy Ed- 
vard, and first brought out his genius. 
She showed her wisdom by beginning 
her son's instruction early, teaching him 
the piano at six years of age, and super- 
vising his practice. Edvard was inclined 
to be dreamy and not to apply himself 
to the lessons assigned him; but his mo- 
ther kept him strictly at his tasks, and 
taught him to make practical use of his 
talent. Had it not been for her severe 
sympathy and understanding, the world 
might have heard less from Edvard 
Grieg. 

Although Edvard's father played the 
piano a little, he did not have much 
taste for music, and frankly admitted 
that he did not care for his son's music. 
At school the boy was given to idleness, 
not being able to see the value of learn- 
ing that which he had no interest in; 
and when, instead of attending to his 
studies, he brought his first musical com- 
position to his teacher, he was sharply 
reprimanded and told not to waste his 
time in that way. 

When Edvard was about fifteen years 
of age his father took him on a trip to 
the mountains. The clear air, rushing 
torrents, and the wind in the trees awak- 
ened the lad's deep love for nature. In fact, 
he was so anxious to interpret nature that he 
wished to become a painter; but fortunately 
for the musical world, he became а tone- 
painter instead. : 

The frequent soirées held at the Grieg home, 
in which Madame Grieg and other artists fur- 
nished music of a high order, had already cul- 
tivated the boy's musical taste to a marked de- 
gree. About this time a visit from Ole Bull, 
the then greatest violinist of Norway, served 
to turn the tide in favor of music. Upon 
hearing Edvard's compositions and his piano 
playing he at once recognized the boy's ex- 
ceptional ability, and advised that he be sent 
to the Leipzig Conservatory to study, which 
plan the parents immediately adopted. 


At Leipzig the young musician found trou- 
ble in store for him. The teachers were ex- 
acting, and to him it seemed that they laid out 
dry, tedious studies, unsuited to further his 
musical growth. However, he realized he 
could not afford to lose his time as well as 
his position among fellow students, so he 
strove ardently to master the work before him. 
The energy instilled into him through his mo- 
ther's patient efforts served him well at this 
time; so intense were his efforts, indeed, that 
he was seized with an attack of pleurisy, which 
left his already frail body possessed of but 
one lung. 

The sufferer was brought home to be nursed 
by his mother. When better, he returned to 
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his studies; but soon decided to leave Leip- 
zig and go to Denmark. Here, at Copenhagen, 
Edvard placed himself under the composer 
Gade’s instruction, and found his influence to 
be mare in sympathy with his ideals. Gade 
encouraged the young man to write music in 
the larger forms, and to some extent awak- 
ened a new era for him. 

As Grieg worked on, his compositions 
showed more and more of the Norwegian 
spirit so strong in him. Gade, upon hearing 
one of his violin and piano sonatas, spoke of 
its being too decidedly “ Norwegian." “ The 
next will be more so,” said the pupil. Grieg 
had found even Gade too restricting for him, 
for he too was not altogether free from 
the traditional methods, and was himself, in 


fact, something of a “ Danish Mendelssohn.” 

Grieg, however, was not to be put into a 
narrow groove, for his individuality was too 
strong to be crushed. He found the new path 
he was to follow partly through his own in- 
nate feelings and convictions, and partly 
through the influence of his two compatriots, 
Rikard Nordraak and Ole Bull. The former 
was a gifted and zealous young Norwegian 
composer who died too young to attain great 
eminence, but he rendered an important ser- 
vice to Grieg. 

The two young men realized that their coun- 
try had something of real worth with which 
to enrich the musical world, and they resolved 
to hold fast to the Norwegian spirit in their 
music. Grieg said: 

It was as though scales had fallen from my 
eyes; for the first time I learned through him 
the northern folk songs and understood my 
own nature. 

Ole Bull sometimes took Grieg with 
him on his tours to the mountains where 
they greatly enjoyed hearing the national 
airs as the peasant fiddlers played them. 
These wild melodies Ole Bull then per- 
formed in his own inimitable fashion for 
Grieg and the rest of the world, creating 
the greatest enthusiasm. 

Liszt was also a means of great en- 
couragement to Grieg at a time when he 
most needed it, and was one of the first 
to discover his genius. This “king of 
pianists” wrote the young. composer а 
warm letter of praise after hearing for 
the first time his Sonata for violin and 
piano, Opus 8. He said: “ Keep stead- 
ily on; I tell you, you have the gifts, 
and — do not let them intimidate you.” 

Soon Grieg’s fame had spread consid- 
erably. He had expressed something 
new and refreshing which, while original 
and national in spirit, carried a message 
of cosmopolitan significance. The gov- 
ernment of his native land set aside a 
stipend for his maintenance which en- 
abled the young musician to devote his 
entire time to composing, and sso reserve .. 
his strength for his real work, instead of 
consuming it in the mere making of a 
livelihood. Two LoMALAND MUSICIANS . 

d (TO BE CONCLUDED) 
Russian National Music : 

HE Russian people are only beginning 
to realize the value of the still existing 
remnants of Russia's old musical life. 

During the last two centuries or so it had 
become the fashion to despise everything per- 
taining to peasant life and the Russian nation- 
al instruments became even objects of de- 
rision. This feeling was fostered, if indeed 
not generated, by the priests of the Greek 
Church who, because the musical instruments 
that were distinctively national had come down 
from “pagan” (!) times, called them “instru- 
ments of the Evil One himself.” Thus was 
a blow given to the national music which has 
never since risen to the heights it reached 
and held during prehistoric times. STUDENT 
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Theosophy Must Be Applied 
ANY women-students all over the world 
live their days in grateful recognition 
of the light Theosophy has thrown up- 
on all the problems of life, and yet they find 
it very difficult to maintain in their own na- 
tures the harmony which more than ever be- 
fore appeals to them as an ideal to be made 
actual. Why this should be so is not under- 
stood. With the mystery of death revealed to 
them by the teachings of rebirth and the 
septenary nature of man; with the deeper un- 
derstanding gained from knowledge of the 
duality in Nature; with the power added to 
any appeal made to others to do right, by be- 
lief in the divinity inherent in every one; and 
with the greater hope, and the greater ideal 
to strive for, why is not life one unbroken, 
harmonious uplift towards higher conditions 
in the home and in the world? 

It is because, though the energies are now 
most of the time directed along higher lines, 
they have not always been so, and women 
meet day by day the results of these old con- 
ditions, which they can either strengthen to 
return to thwart their better efforts, or deal 
with in such a way that these ghosts of an un- 
disciplined past have less power to make 
themselves felt when the next cycle of their 
reappearance brings them forward. То do 
the latter is to destroy the enemy and to avail 
oneself of reinforcements at one and the same 
time. But how often is it done? It is so 
easy to succumb to an old mood. Women 
have slipped down into these sloughs so often 
that only the most resolute self-restraint will 
prevent them from yielding to these influences. 
The chief difficulty is that they are not al- 
ways on the alert, not always vigilant. They 
may have reasoned ably with themselves, have 
vowed that they never will fall into that mood 
again, but— they are in it, their fine self- 
control gone before the approach of danger 
was suspected. Then all that remains is pa- 
tient self-restoration arid the endurance of the 
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The judge is condemned when the guilty is acquitted.— Publius Lyrius 


AN INDIAN'S RITUAL PRAYER FOR A 
LITTLE CHILD 


The life of the infant is pictured as about to travel a 
rugged road, stretching over four hills, marking the stages 
of infancy, youth, manhood, and old age. On the eighth 
day after the birth of a child the parents, through certain 
prescribed forms, send for the Medicine Man. In due time 
he comes, clad in his priestly garb, and stands at the door 
of the tent wherein the child lies, Raising his right band 
to the sky he calls; — 


О! Ye Sun, Moon, Stars, all ye that move in the 
heavens; 
1 bid ye hear me! 
Into your midst has come a new life. 
Consent ye, | implore! 
Make its path smooth, that it may reach the brow 
of the first hill! 


Ho! Ye Winds, Clouds, Rain, Mist, all ye that move 
In the air; 

| bid ye hear me! 

Into your midst has come a new life. 

Consent ye, | implore! 

Make Its path smooth, that it may reach the brow 
of the second hill! 


Ho! Ye Hills, Valleys, Rivers, Lakes, Trees, Grasses, 
all ye of the earth; 

I bid ye hear me! 

Into your midst has come a new life. 

Consent ye, | implore! 

Make its path smooth, that it may reach the brow 
of the third hill! 


Ho! Ye Birds, great and small, that fly in the air; 

Ho! Ye Animals, great and small, that dwell in the 
forest; 

Ho! Ye Insects, that creep among the grasses and 
burrow in the ground; 

l bid ye hear me! 

Into your midst has come a new life. 

Consent ye, | implore! І 

Make its path smooth, that it may reach the brow 
of the fourth hill! 


Ho! АП ye of the heavens; all ye of the air; all ye 
of the earth; 

1 bid ye all to hear me! - 

Into your midst has come a new life. 

Consent ye, consent ye all, 1 implore! 

Make its path smooth; then shall it travel beyond 
the four hills! — The Musician 


t 


suffering and exhaustion caused by letting in 
the disintegrating forces of the lower emo- 
tions, which work slyly and swiftly and steal 


all the reserves of strength. 


Sometimes it is distrust of self that forces 
this quick surrender; sometimes envy, which 
of all the vices has the most numerous array 
of successful disguises; sometimes the un- 
checked habit of censure and criticism (per- 
haps foolishly yielded to in the attempt to 
"make talk") so wrecks unity of feeling among 
those closely associated that before it is re- 
stored veritable gusts of detestation and intol- 


. erance have to be overcome, though their birth 


and growth were not noticed. 

Conscious and determined resistance must 
be made against these dangers that beset the 
inner life. They must be withstood and with- 


.Stood until, meeting no encouragement from 


within the nature, they retire, defeated. The 
very lethargy which keeps women unaware of 
the approach of moods is a relic of the old un- 
enlightened life. It must be cast off. The 
tactics that will outwit these sly moods must 
be mastered by women. Recognizing the du- 
ality of their natures, resolving to circumvent 
the evil, let them call upon the resources pos- 
sessed by all women though not always ap- 
plied to the highest use; let them plan de- 
fenses and surprises for their enemies, these 


‘old moods, and earn the satisfaction of see- 


ing them slink away helpless. А conscien- 
tious and steady application of Theosophy on 
these lines would turn the power inherent in 
women against their real enemies and lead to 
the peaceful adjustment of harassing affairs. 

A Teacher said recently, “ Guard yourself 
well when you feel very masterful and in- 
clined to carry everything your own way.” 
How many women recognize the wisdom of 
this warning? How many know from exper- 
ience that the overweening self-security of 
one day has its inevitable effect? The balance 
has been lost and must be regained, though 
often before the state of things is understood 
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some trying hours have to be experienced. 
Vigilance, the application of wits to actual 
dangers, would have averted the trouble. 
Self-study is in fact more needed than the 
forms of culture that prevail among women 
today. It is courage in facing shortcomings, 
discrimination, patient self-conquest inspired 
by high resolve, that bring the power to help 
humanity and establish harmony; without the 
keenness and insight thus gained, tenderness 
and sympathy are often wasted upon idlers, 
whom women cannot recognize as such be- 
cause within themselves lie idle the powers 
that guard against the sly monsters that feet 
upon unregulated human nature. Ву self- 
conquest women gain true compassion and the 
ability to protect. The outer armor of ego- 
tism and mere self-confidence soon proves 
vain; but everywhere at all times, women 
can, by a determined effort to choose their 
moods, be building the bright inner armor 
which shields from evil all within the com- 
pass of its radiance. The life of the woman 
who thus steadily and courageously applies 
Theosophy will at last grow Athena-like in 
its power to bless humanity. STUDENT 


The Force of Example 

HERE is nothing new in speaking of 

the force of example, but like many 

an old adage, "the salt whereof has 
lost its savor,” this has become a stereotyped 
phrase which we speak lightly, heedless or 
forgetful that within these words is a power 
that can turn the human race toward good 
or evil. When we as а race realize that 
every thought, word and act produce a vir- 
tually never-ending effect, there will be less 
crime in the world, less insanity, less dis- 
ease, less corruption and darkness of all 
kinds. For though we may wish to evade 
the responsibility, each £s his “brother's 
keeper,” and the souls that are working 
through these human bodies are more closely 
interlinked, even, than these bodies are by 
the ties of kinship; and every wrong word 
spoken or deed done by one, casts a shadow 
before all others, obscuring the light towards 
which they travel, and making their footsteps 
uncertain. The greatest responsibility falls 
on those who have strength of mind and 
body, for if the strong of the world were 
pure and determined there would soon be no 
evil— the weak would follow in E cd 
ness as they now do in vice. 

We hear sometimes of magic — yet has not 
the word almost lost its rightful meaning, so 
infected has it become by connexion with 
psychic frauds, with charlatans, spiritualistic 
phenomena, “healers,” hypnotists, crystal- 
gazers and the like? But there is a pure 
white magic of which the soul by right is 
master. By the force of example, one can 
transmute the iron of the lower nature into 
the gold of virtue, can generate in others what 
qualities he will; for an example of courage 
and heroism kindles the flame of the same 
virtues in other hearts. The true general 
leads his men to victory or into the jaws of 
endeavor and death, by himself showing the 
way. An example of faith, of patience. of 
honor or of benevolence, is a flame at which 
al the torches of the world can be lighted, 
itself never growing the less. No limit may 
be set to the influence of a noble life — and 
here is at once the terror and the opportunity 


of womanhood. Long after the body has 
crumbled into dust, the life lives in the hearts 
of others, taking them a step nearer to the 
Golden Age that shall be on earth. By this 
power the Saviors of the world have led and 
uplifted mankind — it is the secret of their 
wonderful influence, and to come into contact 
through any channel with such a living exam- 
ple of the highest that one can conceive, is an 
inspiration that should lift us above our lower 
natures, above all sordid claims. The life of 
the Nazarene shines like a star through the 
darkness of the ages, the example that he set 
is alive today, though we have left no actual 
word of his, no tangible proof even of his 
existence. 

Example is the most powerful weapon of 
reform and every reformatory movement that 
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has not for its body-guard the example of the 
lives of its supporters is foredoomed to fail- 
ure. How many good systems of religion and 
ethics today are useless, dead, for lack of this 
vitalizing power! Апа so with the life of a 
nation; great is the responsibility of those 
who sit in high places, of those who have 
wealth or talent or education — if they be cor- 
rupt and self-indulgent, if they ignore the 
sufferings of their brothers, seeking instead 
their own pleasure and ease, what can be ex- 
pected of those who look up to them? Does 
not the French Revolution seem a natural con- 
sequence when we look at the lives of the 
French nobility of the time? “For unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall much 
be required; and to whom men have com- 
mitted much, of him will they ask the more." 

And women — ve who through parentage 
or teaching are molding the future of the race, 
ye who claim the care and instruction of little 
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children — overcome your faults and selfish- 
ness, set aside your own selfish desires, that 
the little souls entrusted to you may not be 
discouraged, stifled, sickened, by your exam- 
ple. Mere words avail nothing with a child, 
for the child's intuition penetrates every in- 
sincerity, every inconsistency, and your teach- 
ing and preaching will go for naught if your 
life, your example, do not correspond. If 
through your indolence or selfishness or am- 
bition or ignorance this power that is in your 
hands works harm to them, beware — for 
“ Whoso shall offend one of these little ones, 
it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depths of the sea." 
Many inquirers have been told, doubtless, 
that Theosophy is very mysterious and diffi- 
cult to understand, that its followers live 
strange lives, ignore the practical side of life 
and lose all usefulness in search of chimeras 
in the misty past — all this quite gratuitously 
and always from enemies of progress. Judge 
for yourselves and have a care lest you con- 
demn through ignorance — which unbrother- 
liness the Great Law will not regard as inno- 
cence — for one of Theosophy’s deepest 
“mysteries” is to lift the world to truth, 
courage, and right living, by the force of 
example. 

Katherine Tingley requires from her stu- 
dents lives that are pure and unselfish, lives 
that can be penetrated by the searching light 
of truth and found clean. To those who 
have not discrimination enough to find the 
way for themselves, to those who are lost 
among the various churches and sects, the 
many sciences and dogmas, the many cults 
and "isms," each claiming to be true, I 
would say, Study that ancient Wisdom- 
Religion which is called Theosophy and 
which means Universal Brotherhood, watch 
the lives of the true followers of Theosophy ; 
you will find them honorable, upright, and 
true; study their motives, you will find them 
working for the good of humanity, not for 
money, ambition, or power. STUDENT 


Jottings and Doings 

( Prom a Student's Note Book ) 
RECENT archaeological discovery 
made upon the island of Monemvasia, 
a prefecture of Lacedemonia, brings 
the “ Eternal Womanly ” again to the fore- 
front of. public attention. It is a terra cotta 
statuette, not large but of exquisite workman- 
ship and design, representing the goddess 
Venus. The figure holds a mirror in the left 
hand, with the right supporting a garment 
about the form, the pose being startlingly sug- 
gestive of that of the Venus of Milo. Indeed 
it is the opinion of the conservator of the 
National Museum, Athens, Greece, that it is 
the work of some sculptor of more or less 
remote date whose aim was to imitate the 
spirit and pose of the Venus found on Melos. 


THE fourteen-thousand-dollar prize for the 
best design for bronze doors for the Annapo- 
lis Naval Academy has been awarded to a 
young American woman, comparatively un- 
known before she received the commission 
for the statue of the Winged Victory at the 
St. Louis World’s Exposition. There were 
thirty-four competitors, this young sculptress 
being the only woman to enter the lists. 
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Velásquez 
I the foremost rank of those 
men whose greatness of soul 
and integrity of character 
shine through their work, like a 
strong pure light, stands Velás- 
quez, the great artist of Spain. 

Velásquez was the son of a no- 
ble family of Seville. He was 
born in 1599; thus he lived at the 
same time as Shakespeare, and 
there are many points of resem- 
blance between these two men. 
Both Shakespeare and Velásquez 
loved mankind. Both were men of 
such large heart and ample sym- 
pathy that they could enter fully 
into the hearts and minds of peo- 
ple of the most varied rank and 
character, and reveal each as he 
actually was. Velásquez painted 
king, pope, princes, princesses, 
noblemen, boors, dwarfs, beggars, 
wise men and street children with 
such entire forgetfulness of him- 
self, and such fidelity to his sub- 
ject, that the soul of each one 
speaks to you from his face. 
“Verdad по pintura" — truth, 
not painting — was the artistic 
motto of Velásquez. He did not 
paint to show his own skill or 
mastery of painting, nor to reveal 
‘his own personality, but to be true 
to the subject before him. There- 
fore the pictures of Velasquez are 
an inspiration to all true artists, 
who study his paintings with the 
same loving reverence that poets 
pay to Shakespeare. 

Though Velasquez studied with 
two artists of Seville before he was nineteen 
years of age, his real teacher was life itself. 
The market place of Seville, with its varied 
types of humanity, was his field of study. 
Here, by patient, faithful, loving labor, he 
learned to portray character by the subtle play 
of expression on the human face and the un- 
conscious postures of the body. 

When Velasquez was twenty-two years old, 
an event of moment occurred in Spain. The 
king, Philip III, died suddenly and his son, 
then a promising youth of fifteen, ascended 
the throne. This was a most welcome change 
to the Spaniards, for Philip III had been un- 
worthy his high place. Madrid and the court 
of the young king, became the magnet that 
drew the youth of Spain. To the capital they 
flocked, Velasquez with the rest. Although 
possessed of letters of introduction, he did not 
gain admission to the court, and after a year 
of waiting he returned to Seville. Soon, how- 
ever, an invitation to Madrid came from Oli- 
vares, the all-powerful minister of the king. 
Such an invitation was equal to a command. 

When the first portrait by Velasquez was 
taken to the royal palace, and displayed to 
the young king, he was charmed by its ex- 
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HERE is the service which can escape 

its remuneration? What is vulgar and 
the essence of all vulgarity, but the avarice of 
reward?  'Tis the difference of artisan and 
artist, of talent and genius, of sinner and saint. 
The man whose eyes are nailed, not on the 
nature of his act, but on the wages, whether 
it be money, or office, or fame, is almost 
equaly low. He is great whose eyes are 
opened to see that the reward of actions can- 
not be escaped. The genius of life 
is friendly to the noble and in the dark brings 
them friends from afar.— Emerson 


cellence. Velásquez was told that he might 
paint the king's brother, but the order was 
changed and the young king himself sat for 
his portrait. Philip IV did not fulfil the pro- 
mise of his youth, and it is, indeed, chiefly by 
the portraits painted of him by Velásquez that 
he is remembered. Не invited Velásquez to 
live in apartments in the palace, and for near- 
ly forty years king and artist maintained a 
friendship. During this period Velasquez 
painted his royal patron many times. Never 
did he flatter him in the pictures. He painted 
him just as he was, with fidelity and truth. 
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Velásquez also painted the chil- 
dren of Philip IV. He must have 
loved them dearly, for his pictures 
of the royal children are charm- 
ing, as you can see by the portrait 
of the handsome boy who regards 
you so seriously from this page. 


Another portrait of this same 
prince shows him as a gallant lit- 
tle lad of seven, astride a horse 
that gallops toward you. His 
proud, sparkling ‘dark eyes and 
manly bearing, his richly embroid- 
ered dress and flying scarf, pro- 
claim him a Castilian throne- 
child. 

Velásquez the man was no less 
noble than his art. This was 
proven on the occasion of the visit 
of the great Flemish artist, Ru- 
bens, to Madrid. Rubens was 
then at the height of his fame, and 
Velasquez welcomed him most 
cordiall, with no trace of jeal- 
ousy, and himself escorted the 
visitor to the royal palace and pre- 
sented him to the king. He also 
gave Rubens the use of his own 
studio. 

It was upon the advice of Ru- 
bens that Velásquez paid a visit to 
Italy to study the Italian master- 
pieces. But he remained true to 
his own character and faithful to 
the traditions of his country, the 
greatest representative of which in 
the world of painting he by his 
supreme art made himself. 

STUDENT 


Meteorites 

ETEORITES are masses of mineral or 
metallic substance which fall to the 
earth from the heavens. According 
to tradition the iron found in them was used 
long ago in making weapons, but scientific 
men were not inclined to believe in them till 
about a hundred years ago, when several me- 
teorites fell in France and England. They 
were thoroughly investigated, and now no one 
doubts their genuineness. Meteorites do not 
contain any elements unknown to us and do 
not indicate anything about the place they 
came from. There is a strong resemblance 
among those which have been found. They 
are divided into two main classes, metallic and 
stony. Very few have fallen since the time 

when scientific men began to study them. 
Last year the officers of a steamship cross- 
ing the Atlantic saw four meteors, the last of 
which dropped into the sea not a mile away 
from them. It was like a great shooting star 
as it descended, flaming, and leaving a trail of 
fire behind it in the air. When it struck the 
sea a cloud of steam rose at once and the 
water seethed as if boiling. If it had dropped 
on the ship there would have been a serious 
fire. Ships may have been lost in this way. К. 
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A CHEVALIER OF THE 
ROCKING HORSE 


Nancy Byrd Turner in Auguat Lippincott's 
OOTED and spurred, we saw him mount, 
Just as the light was dying. 
He flung to his place with an easy grace 
And sent his good steed flying; 
Flutter of mane and clink of spur, 
Into the shadows faring: 
Some urgent need, some gsllant deed, 
Had called for such swift daring. 
He must have finished the mystic quest 
And come back weary-hearted, 
For, bedtime near, we found him there 
In the place from which he started, — 
The horse beneath his burden still 
A faithful vigil keeping; 
And, srms out-thrown, face downward, prone, 


The small knight-errant, sleeping! 
The Children of the Queen 
Г: had been a day of difficulties and Nora 
fell asleep wondering how it was that 
things so often went upside down. 
seemed as if she woke to find herself in a 
lovely house with glass doors all round and 
she standing in the center, clad in dazzling 
white and listening to strains of sweetest 
music. 


very happy, safe, and at home. Presently she 


moved to one of the doors and looked ош. 


Though all was so bright within, outside the 
streets were sloppy with a drizzling rain and 
the sky was gray and lowering. 

She saw too, that all down the street was 
a row of houses like her own, and within each 
stood a radiant figure as with her, but. unlike 
herself the children were outside and all the 
doors were closed. Looking closely she found 
that in most cases they had turned their backs 


to the doors and were facing the street, furi- ` 


ously blowing brass trumpets or beating big 
drums, each in his own way, and to a differ- 
ent tune. 

'The noise and confusion were terrible, and 
the children, ragged and cold, looked most 
unhappy. Now and then one here and there 
half turned toward the house and seemed to 
listen. One child with trumpet broken beyond 
Tepair, after a few tears turned wholly to 
the door, and lifted the latch. Some close to 
her laughed and mocked, and blew theirs even 
louder than before. The beautiful Being 
. within the house stretched out her arms to- 
wards the weary child, and Nora, touched to 
the heart, turned to the Wise One beside her. 

“How can I help them?" she said, “see, 
one is'trying to enter but she seems so tired, 
and the others are making such a noise." 

“Open your doors!" 

Nora looked round but could find no fast- 
ening; meanwhile the child wavered, and 
Nora, forgetting everything in her desire to 
help, darted forward; the door swung open, 
and, “ Ft is beautiful inside," she called. The 
child's eyes lit up, she lifted her hand to the 
latch and Nora found a little companion be- 
side her. 

She turned in question to the beautiful Be- 


t 


Behind her stood a beautiful lady 
whom she felt rather than saw, and she felt ~ 


T. 


ing, who answered “ You forgot yourself, and 
therefore gained the power to help and find 
your companion beside you; because, though 
when seen from the outside when things are 
separate, the houses seem many, when in the 
inside there is Unity. You find there is but 
one Palace, and one Queen, though the doors 
be many whereby one may enter in." 

"And now," continued the Radiant Queen 
tenderly, “they have heard the harmony, and 
it is time that the children of the Queen 
helped others." 

The light grew very bright, and Nora 
opened her eyes to find the morning sun 
streaming on her face. Ah, this is what is 
wrong with the world! People have forgot- 
ten that their real work is to help others. But 
she had heard the harmony of Unity and Self- 
forgetfulness, and she knew that it sounds in 


ta the hearts of all and can. be heard when the 


din of the brazen trumpets is silent, and the 
sound of the beating drums is still. 

“I will try so to live that I may help others 
to understand this,” said Nora. Е. I. W. 


Alvilda 
HERE is a story, said to be known to 
every boy and girl living in Norway. 
A great story-writer wrote it down so 
that boys and girls everywhere might read it. 
It is a story about a little girl and a big brown 
bear. 

Alvilda is the name the great story-writer 
gives to the little girl. It was her fifth birth- 
day, and her brothers and sisters planned a 
picnic in the woods. Some of the neighbors’ 
children joined them and there were twelve in 
the party when it started out. Alvilda was 
the smallest, and when they reached the woods 
they made a litter of pine branches and car- 
ried her on it, as they were going too far for 
her to walk; and besides it was her birthday. 

They filled their baskets full of wild straw- 
berries as they went through the woods, and 
they gathered lilies and violets and maiden- 
hair. At last they stopped to rest, but not for 
long, as the boys were eager to go fishing. 
They left the big girls with Alvilda, and went 
to find the stream which they knew was not 
far off. Alvilda being a little girl and pretty 
sleepy, curled herself up on a mossy little 
mound and took a nap. The big girls heard 
the boys shouting with glee, and curious to 
see what they had caught, hastily covered Al- 
vilda with a shawl and went to find the boys. 

After a while Alvilda woke, and found her- 
self alone — no, not alone, for not far from 
her she saw a big brown bear. Perhaps his 
coming had awakened her. At first she was 
afraid; but then she remembered that some 
bears are very good and gentle. So she went 
-up to the bear and stroked his neck and told 

him very pleasantly that she had seen a pic- 
ture of just such a bear as he, in a book. 
Bruin did not seem to be much interested in 
this. Strawberries were more to his taste. 
He gobbled up all they had gathered except 
what were in Alvilda’s little basket. Alvilda 
then thought she would make a wreath for 


the bear. She did this, weaving vines and 
flowers into a beautiful large one which she 
put over his head. 

By this time the boys and girls were hurry- 
ing back, thinking they had left Alvilda long 
enough to have a good nap. In fact they had 
stayed a little too long, they thought, and came 
rushing back to find her, The bear heard the 
noise they made. He turned quickly and ran 
off into the deep woods: | 

When Alvilda told them what had happened 
the boys and girls were very much frightened. 
At first they thought Alvilda had been dream- 
ing, but the berries were gone, and the flowers 
also, and Alvilda was sure she had been awake 
and entertained a real bear. They all hurried 
home, thankful that she was safe, and ready 
to give up any more adventures for that day. 

Six months later, in the heart of winter, the 
children saw a great brown bear on a sled; 
he had been taken in the woods by hunters. 
On his neck hung a wreath of withered flow- 
ers. When Alvilda saw it she cried: "It is 
my bear, my brown bear who came while I 
was asleep in the forest. See the wreath 
which I made for him!" After this, every 
one believed Alvilda's story of the bear. 
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The Cuckoo 

| HE cuckoo is a bird that lives in the 

leafy green woods of Europe and Asia. 

The coat of the cuckoo is a soft gray, 
and it has a fan-like tail. Its breast is marked 
with waving white lines. The cuckoo looks 
something like the turtledove. Like the turtle- 
dove, the cuckoo has a way of repeating over 
and over again two pretty notes. "Ihe cuckoo 
says “ cuck-oo," and this gives hit his name. 

The cuckoo family has one. queer habit. 
'The birds do not build their own nests. They 
lay their eggs in the nests of other birds. As 
soon as some mother-bird leaves her nest for 
a litle while, the cuckoo, who is watching 
near by for the chance, slips in and lays an 
egg in the nest. She never puts more than 
one egg in any nest. Usually the cuckoo's 
egg is so much like the mother-bird's eggs in 
color, size and marking that she cannot tell 
the stranger egg from her own. 

In winter the cuckoos fly south to northern 
Africa. When summer comes again they us- 
ually go back to the same place where they 
were the summer before. 

The cuckoo, like the lark, is a herald of the 
dawn. When the darkness of night first be- 
gins to grow pale, the cuckoo feels it and 
wakens. ''Cuck-oo!"' he calls joyously, over 
and over again, even before the cock has 
wakened the morning echoes with his clear 
“  cock-a-doodle-doo." When the sun appears 
above the horizon, the cuckoo is overjoyed, 
and all agog with the glorious news, he repeats 
his “ cuck-oo " more than a hundred times. В. 


In Japan every year there is an interesting 
musical contest. The singers are not men and 
women, nor boys and girls, but birds — night- 
ingales. Each nightingale sings in turn and 
a judge awards the prize. G. 
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Glossary of General Theosophical Terms 


It is the book of books for beginners and higher students 
NEW POINT LOMA EDITION NOW READY 


Cloth, 400 pages, Postage prepaid - - - - -------------.----—.-9$.25 
Order from THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Point Loma, California, U. S. A. 
A broad Outline of Theosophical Doctrine b 
ECHOES FROM THE ORIENT WILLIAM Q. JUDGE [Ocalu] 
A NEW POINT LOMA EDITION APR | l | : Е NT 


ORDER FROM 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


THE PITH AND MARROW OF 
SOME SACRED WRITINGS 


New Century Series 
SCRIPT NO. 9 


CONTENTS 
(1) Traces of the Wisdom-Religion in Zoroastrianism, 
Mithraism, and their Modern Representative, 
Parseeism. 
(2) The Druses of Mount Lebanon. 


Price - - -= - - 25 cents 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


AN EPITOME OF 
THEOSOPHICAL TEACHINGS 


BY 
WILLIAM Q. JUDGE 


An admirable and succinct exposition of Theosophical 
Doctrines adapted for Inquirers 


A PAMPHLET OF FORTY PAGES 


Price - - - - - 15 Cents 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Со.; Pt. Loma, Cal. 


THE 


LOTUS SONG BOOK 


Containing fifty original songs with copyrighted Music 
A New Point Loma Edition 

Price - - - - -  50Cents 

THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


THEOSOPHICAL 
MANUALS 


ELEMENTARY HANDBOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


Prices, each: 
Cloth bound, (16mo.) - - А 35 cents 
Paper covers - - - - - 25 cents 
NOW READY: 
No. 1. Elementary Theosophy 


2. The Seven Principles of Man 

з. Karma 

4. Reincarnation 

5. Man After Death 

6. Kâmaloka and Devachan 

8. The Doctrine of Cycles 

9. Peychism, Ghostology & the Astral Plane 

No. 10. Che Hetral Light 

No. 11. Psychometry, Clairvoyance, and 
Thought Transference 

No. 12. Che Angel and the Demon (2 vols. s5¢ each) 

No. 13. The Flame and the Clay 

No. 14. On God and Prayer 

No. 15. Theosophy: Che Mother of Religions 

No. 16. from Crypt to 


Pronacs 
An Essay on the Rise and Fall of Dogma 
No. 17. Garth 


Ite Parentage; its Rounds and its Races 


No. 18. Sons of the Firemist 
A Study of Man 


IN PREPARATION 
No. 7. Teachers and Their Disciples 
ORDER FROM THE 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


NIGHTMARE TALES 


BY 
H. P. BLAVATSKY 


NEWLY ILLUSTRATED BY Н. MAGHELL 
` POINT LOMA EDITION 
A collection of the weirdest tales ever written down. 
They contain paragraphs of the profoundest 
mystical philosophy 
Cloth - - - - - 
Paper - - 5 д z 


бо cents 
35 cents 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


International Headquarters UNIVERSAL BROTHER. 
HOOD and THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
POINT LOMA, California 


Meteorological Table for the week ending 
September the 20th, 1908 


Total number of hours sunshine recorded during Avousr 225. 
Possible sunshine, 413. Percentage, 54. Average hum- 
ber of hours per day, 7.25 (decimal notation). Ob- 
servations taken at 8 a, m., Pacific Time. 


RAIN WIND | 
FALL| pir 


BARO- | THERMOMETERS 


“| METER 


14 129.552 / 71 | 63 | 64 | 61 
15 | 29.564] 69 | 61 | 61 | 57 
16 | 29.631! 68 | 61 | 65 | 59 
17 29.675 | 70 | 55 | 63 | 57 
18 | 29.613 68 | 56 | 62 | 58 
19 129. боо | 68 | бо | 63 | 56 
zo | 29.669! 69 | 62 | 66 | 58 


MAX VEL 


o.oo) W 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 S 
0.00! 


сл 
= 
== оз „ш 


SEP TEM BER T HE T WE N TY - SE V E NT H 1908 19 
B О О к L I S T No. 3 Mistarp MysTERIES (Herbert Согуп, м.р.) - - . - +. .05 
No. 4 THEosopHy AND ITS CoUNTERFEITS - - - - - + .05 
OF WORKS ON WORKS ON Thirty copies of above Path Series, $1.00; one hundred copies, $3.00 
THEOSOPHY, OCCULTISM, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE AND ART MISCELLANEOUS, Souvenir Postat. Carns or LoMALAND. Two for Sc. 
: postage lc. extra; 50 copies, postpaid, $1.00; 100 copies, postpaid, $1.50 
PUBLISHED” QR; FOR WADE CRY Lomatanp. An Album of Views and Quotations; 10%x13% in. stage 6¢ extra)  .50 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL THEOSOPHICAL HEADQUARTERS, Point Loma, California, U. S. A. 
The office of the Theosophical Publishing Company is at Point Loma, California. 
It has NO OTHER OFFICE and NO BRANCHES. 

FOREIGN AGENCIES 
ТНБ UNITED KINGDOM — Theosophical Book Co., 18 Bartlett’s Bldgs, Holborn 

Circus, LowpoN, Е. C. England 
GERMANY — J. Th. Heller, Vestnertorgraben 13, NÜRNBERG 
SWEDEN — Universella Broderskapets Fórlag, Barnhusgatan, 10, STOCKHOLM 
HOLLAND — Louis F. Schudel, Hollandia-Drukkerij, BAARN 
AUSTRALIA — Willans & Williams, 16 Carrington St, Wynyard Sq., Svpxzv, N. S. W. 
CUBA — H. S. Turner, Apartado 127; or Heredia, Baja, 10, Ѕлитілсо DE CUBA 
MEXICO — Samuel І. Herrera, Calle de la Independencia, 55 altos, Vera Cruz, V. C. 


ADDRESS sy KATHERINE TiNGLEY at San Diego Opera House, March, 1902  - -$ .15 
Aw APPEAL TO Ривыс CowsciENCE: an Address delivered by Katherine Тїп еу, аї 
Isis Theater, San Diego, July 22, 1906. Published by the Woman's Theosophical 


Propaganda League, Point Loma B * .05 
AsTRAL Intoxication, and Other Papers (W. 8,4 dee) - n - - - 03 
BnuacAvAD GITA (recension by W. Q. Judge). pearl of the Scriptures of the East. 

American edition; pocket size; morocco, grt edges - - - - 1.00 
CONCENTRATION, CULTURE OF (W. Q. Judge) - - - - - - 15 
DEVvACHAN; or the Heavenworld (Н. ryn) . - - - 2 - = .05 
ECHOES FROM THE ORIENT; a broad Outline of Theosophica! Doctrines. Written for 

the newspaper reading public. (W. Q. Judge) m. 8vo, cloth - - - 30 

арег - - - . - - - . Б - - 25 
Eriroxe oF TTHXosoPHiCAL TEACHINCS, AN (W. Q. Judge); 40 Pages ; - - 215 
FREEMASONRY AND Jesuitry, The Pith and Marrow of the Closing and Coming Century 

and Related Position of, (Rameses) ` - - - - . - 1S 

8 copies for $1.00; S2 hundred, $10.00 
KATHERINE TixGLEv, Humanitys Friend; A Visit To KATHERINE TiNGLEY (by John 
Hubert Greusel); А STUDY oF Raya Yoca at Point Loma (Reprint from 
the San Francisco Chronicle, Jan. 6, 1907). The above three comprised in a 
phlet of 50 pages, published by the Woman’s Theosophical Propaganda 

ague, Point Loma . . . - 2 . n. б - 0.15 
Нүрмотізм: Hypnotism, Ьу W. О. Judge (Reprint from The Path, vol. viii, p. 335) — 

Why Does Katherine Tingley Oppose notism? by a Student (Reprint from 

New Century Para, Oct. 28, 1906) — EVils of Hypnotism, by Lydia Ross, м.р. .15 
Isis UwvgiLED, by Н. P. Blavatsky. 2 vols, royal 8vo, about 1500 pages; cloth; 

portrait of the author. Point Loma Edition, with a preface. Postpaid . 7.00 
Kxv To THxosopny, THe, by Н. P. Blavatsky. Point Loma Edition, with Glossary 

and exhaustive Index. Portraits of Н. P. Blavatsky and W. Q. Judge. 8vo, 

cloth, 400 pages.  Postpaid. . - - - - = - + 2.25 
Lirx at Point Loma, Тик: Some Notes by Katherine Tingley. (Reprinted from the 

os Angeles Saturday Post, December, 1902) - - - - +, AS 


Licut on tHe Paru (M. C), with Comments, and a short chapter on Karma. Author- 

itative rules for treading the path of a higher life. Point Loma Edition, pocket 

size edition of this classic, leather - . . - - - - 75 
Embossed paper - - s > A s : E К 5 

Mysteries ОР THE Heart Юоствімк, Тнк. Prepared by Katherine Tingley and her 

pupile: Square 8vo, cloth - - - - - - - - 

арег - 


A SERIES ОР 8 PAMPHLET, comprising the Different Articles in above, paper, each .25 
М№існтмАВЕ TALES (Н. P. Blavatsky). Illustrated by К. Machell. <A collection of the 
weirdest tales ever written down. Cloth - - - - - - .60 


Pape М - : - - - : - - - - 35 
Sxcert Бостатнк, Тнк. The Synthesis of Science, Religion, and Philosophy, by 

H. P. Blavatsky. Point Loma Edition; with Index. wo vols, royal 8vo, 

about 1500 pages; cloth. Postage prepaid - - 0.00 


To be reprinted from the original edition of 1888, as issued by H. P. Blavatsky 
Soux or THE ERRORS OF ататек SCIENCE Criticism by H.P.Blavatsky and W.Q.Judge .15 
Voice or THE SiLENCE, THE (For the daily use of disciples.) Translated and 
annotated by H. P. Blavatsky. Pocket size, leather - - M - .25 
YocA APHORISMS (translated hy W. Q. Judge), pocket size, leather . . - 78 


GREEK SYMPOSIA, аз performed by students of the Isis League of Music and 
Drama, under direction of Katherine Tingley. (Fully protected by coypyright.) 


1 Тнк Wispom or HYPATIA - - „15 
2 А Promise - - - - - - - - - . - 18 
NEW CENTURY SERIES. Тнк Р:тн anv Marrow of Some SACRED WRITINGS, 
Ten Pamphlets, issued serially; Scripta, each - - - - - - .25 
Subscription - ; . - È + - . . - 1.50 
Already published: А rar. 
Ѕсвірт 1 — Contents: The Relation of Universal Brotherhood to Christianity — 
No Man can Serve Two Masters — In this Place is a Greater Thin 
Script 2 — Contents: A Vision of Judgment — Tbe Great Victory — Co-Heirs with 
Christ — The “ Woes” of the Prophets — Fragment: from Bhagavad Gita — 
Jesus the Man : E 
Ѕсвірт 3 — Contents: Lesson of Israel's History — Man's Divinity and Perfecti- 
bility — The Man Born Blind — The Everlasting Covenant — Burden of the Lord 
Script 4 — Contents: Reincarnation in the Bible — The Money-Changers in the 
Temple — The Mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven — The Heart Doctrine — 
The Temple of God te . 
Script 5 — Contents: Egypt and Prehistoric America — Theoretical and Practical 
Theosophy — Death, One of the Crowning Victories of Human Life — Reliance 
on the Law-— Led by the Spirit of God 
Script 6 — Contents: Education Through Illusion to Truth— Astronomy in the 
Light of Ancient Wisdom — Occultism and Magic — Resurrection 
$свїрРт 7 — Contents: Theosophz and Islâm, a word -concerning Sufism — 
Archaeology in the Light of Theosophy — Man, a Spiritual Builder 
Script 8 — Contents: The Sun of Righteousness — Cant about the Classics 
$сирт 9 — Contents: Traces of the Wisdom-Religion in Zoroastrianism, Mithra- 
ism, and their modern representative, Parseeism 
OCCULTISM, STUDIES IN (H. P. Blavatsky). Pocket size, 6 vols., cl, per set 1.50 
Vor. 1 Practical Occultism. Occultism vs. the Occult Arts. The Blessing of Publicity .35 
Уо. 2 Hypnotism. Black Magic in Science. Signs of the Times - - . 35 
Vor. 3 Psychic and ` Noetic Action - - - - - . - .35 
Vor. 4 Kosmic Mind. Dual Aspect of Wisdom . - . Д 2.35 
Vor. 5 Esoteric Character of the Gospels - . . . Ж - 135 
Vow. 6 Astral Bodies; Constitution of the Inner Man . - . -  .35 
THEOSOPHICAL MANUALS, Elementary Handbooks for Students. 
lómo, price, each, paper, 254; cloth, - - - - ,35 
No. 1 ELEMENTARY 'CTHEOSOPHY о. 13 THE FLAME AND THR CLAY 
No. 2 Тнк Ѕкухн PRINCIPLES OF MAN No. 14 On Сор AND PRAYER 
No. 3 Karma No. 15 Тнкозорнү: тнк Morum oF 
NS ч PEINCARNATION N RELIGIONS Р 
о. AN AFTER DEATH о. 16 From Crypt TO Pronaos; an Essa 
No. 6 KAMALOKA AND DEVACHAN on the Rise and Fall of Dogma 7 
No. 8 THe DocrRiNE or Cycres No. 17. EanTH: Its Parentage, its Rounds 
No. 9 Psycuism, GHOSTOLOGY AND THÉ and its Races 


ASTRAL PLANE 
No. 10 THe Astra, LICHT 
No. 11 PsvcHOMETRY, CLAIRVOYANCE, AND 
THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE 
No. 12 Тнк ANGEL AND THe DEMON In Preparation. 
(2 vols., 35¢ each) No. 7 Teachers AND Тнв DISCIPLES 


THE PATH SERIES. Specially adapted for inquirers in Theosophy. 
Already published: 
No. 1 THe PURPOSE of THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL Society .05 
No. 2 'Тнкозорнү GENERALLY STATED (W. О. Judge) - E - - .05 
Reprinted from Official Report, World's Parliament of Religions, Chicago, 1893 


No. 18 Sons or THE FinEMIST: 


of Man a Study 


Repropuctions оғ Famous PaiNTINGS BY R. MacHELL. The Path — Parsifal — 
The Prodigal— The Bard — The Light 2 the Coming Day —'Twixt Priest 
and Profiigate — The Hour of Despair — The Dweller on the Threshold. 


Size of photographs, 8x6 in., approximate. Price, unmounted, 50c; mounted .75 
Parn MacaziNE, THE — Vol. ix ('94795), Vol x (95-6), each - . - 2.00 
PaTH MacaziNE, Тн — Index to Vols. 1 to viii; cloth . . . - .80 


PATH Macazing, Тн — Back numbers; each - - - - - - 
SEARCHLIGHT, No. 6 — Full Report of Great Debate on Theosophy and Christianity 
held at Fisher Opera House, San Diego, Cal, September and October, 1901. 


72 pages. Special number issued to the public . . - -  .1S 
SzAxcHLIGHT, No.7 - - . - - . > - E - .1$ 
DEARCRHÓNT: Vol. п, No; 1 - - . > К > > - .$ 

NIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD MAGAZINE 
UwivERSAL Ввотнивноор PATH, Back numbers, each - ү [00 

Vols. xiii (1898-99), xiv (799-1900), xv (1900-01), xvi (1901-'02), each - 2.00 

LOTUS GROUP LITERATURE 
Introduced under the direction of Katherine Tingley 
1 Tux LirrLE BuiLpERS. and their Voyage to Rangi (R. №.) А - -  .$0 
ted qar Comino e тнк Кис (Масһеп); cloth, ilt edges "om di . - .35 
Us SONG K. ifty original songs wi righted music; 8 - - .50 
Lorus Sonc 2% The Sun Temple," with musie уен - omens - - 418 
FRENCH 
Tutosopuig ELÉMENTAIRE - - - - - - . * - .05 
Les Мувтёриз рк LA DocrRINE DU Cœur (1'* Section) - - - . + .50 
SPANISH 
Ecos рю, Овівити (W. Q. Дайв) А - - . - E - -  .50 
Ерітомк DE LAS ENSERANzAS lrosóricas (W. О. Judge). 40 páginas - . - .25 
Trosoria EXPLICADA - - - - - - - - * - .0$ 
La TEosoríA v sus FaLsiFICACIONES. Рага uso de investigadores . . *  .05 
30 copies $1.00; 100 copies $3.00 
La Via ки Porny Loma (Notas por Kathcrine Тіп еу) - . - -  .1$ 
Luz zw кї Senpgro (M. С.); con Comentarios; paper . - - .35 


Order above from the Theosophical Publishing Company, Point Loma, California, 


The following in other languages may be procured by writing direct to 
the respective Foreign Agendes (see first column) for book list and prices. 


GERMAN 
AN IHREN FRÜCHTEN SOLLT IHR SIE ERKENNEN — WER 1вт XIN THxOsoPH? — Was 
THEXOSOPHIE ÜBER MANCHE PUNKTE LEHRT UND WAS SIE WEDER LEHRT NOCH BILLIGT 
Das Lesen zu Pornt Loma (Katherine Tingley). Schöne Illustrationen. (Recommended) 
Dix Buacavap GITA (nach der englischen Ausgabe von William Q. Judge). 
Dig WISSENSCHAFT DES LEBENS UND DIE KUNST ZU LEBEN 
Ecos AUS DEM Orient (von William 9: Judge) 
Srupren Üser pig Внлслулр GirÀ (William Q. Judge). 
THEOSOPHIE ERKLÄRT 
ROcKaLicK UND AUSBLICK AUF DIE THEOSOPHISCHE BEWECUNG 
WAHRHEIT IST MACHTIG UND MUSS OBSIEGEN! 
POSTKARTEN MIT ANSICHTEN уон Point Loma 


DUTCH 
Die Buacavap СїтА: Het Boek van Yoga; with Glossary. 
Dx Oceaan DER Тникозорнік (door William Q. Judge) 
Юк MYSTERIEN DER OupnEID (door С. de Purucker 
(Vertaling uit New Century Path, overdr van de Nieuwe Eeuw, No. 12) 
Dz Вироквз VAN Keizer ARTHUR—- Een Verhaal voor Kinderen, door Ceinnyd Morws. 
Dix OPSTELLEN over THEOsoPHIE. In verband met Vraagst n van den Dag. 
НЕТ LEvEN TE Pornt Loma, Enkele Aanteekeningen door Katherine Tingley 
Н. P. Buavatsxy EN WirLiAM О. Јорск, De Stichters en Leiders der Theosophische 
Beweging (Leerling). pp. 42. 
KaTrHERINE TiNGLEY, DE Autocraat (De Geheimen van de Leer van het Hart) 
Ілснт ОР HET Pap (door M. C.) Bound in morocco or paper. 
Pir км Merc, uit sommige Heilige Geschriften, 1* Serie 
Inhoud: Theosophie en Christendom. ‘‘ Niemand kan twee heeren dienen” 
Meerders dan de Tempel. Een Gezicht des Oordeels, De Mensch Jezus 
Pir кн MERG VAN DE EINDIGENDE EN KomgnDg Eruw, en de daarmede in betrekking 
staande positie van Vrijmetselarij en Jesuitisme, door Rameses 
Theosophical Manuals, Sete No. 1 
о. 


Bound in morocco or paper 


No. 1. Iw рен VoorHor . 6. “Heme,” хн “Her” 
No. 2. EEN HEILIG LEERSTUK No. 7. LEERAREN XN HUN LERRLINORN 
No. 3. VEĽLOREN KENNIS WEÉRGEVONDEN No. 8. Een Омтуказкк Wer 
No. 4. Een SLEUTEL тот Моривмк Raap- No. 9. DwAALWEGRN (HYyPNOTISME, 


SELEN CLAIRVOYANCE, SPIRITISME) 
No. 5. Het MystERIE van DEN Doop No. 10. Юк Zit, per WERELD 


SWEDISH 
Den HermLIca Läran, 2 band (Н. P. Blavatsky) 
NycxeL тил, Txosorren (Н. P. Blavatsky). Under utarbetning. 
ASTRAL BERUSNING, DEVAKAN, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 
Brev, вом HJALPT мс (William О. Judge) 
Dex Cyxuiiska Lacen, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 
ГРогрл VINKAR І DEN HEMLIGA LÄRAN, M. М. William . Judge) 
DópssTzAPPET І Tzosorisk BELYSNING, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 
REINKARNATIONSLARAN I BIBELN, Ом MA, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 
Ѕторікв över Внлслулр СітА (William О. Judge) 
Trosoriens Ocean (William Q. Judge) 
VETENSKAPEN OCH 'xosorFIEN, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 
бунінс т Комскнтвлтіон (William Фи е) 
HEMLICHETERNA 1 НЈАВТАТЗ Lära (Katherine Tingley och hennes lürjungar) 
Ew INTERVJU MED KATHERINE TiNGLEY (Greusel 
KATHERINE TixGLüEY, af M. F. N. (levnadsteckning) 
EXISTENSLINJER OCH UTVECKLINGSNORMER (Oscar T jungström) 
Kan ЕТТ T. S. SAKNA MORALLAG? (Protestmõte) 
Ткоѕот осн Kristexpom, Genmile till Prof. Pfannenstill (Dr. G. Zander och Р. Kellberg) 
Asiens Ljus (Edwin Arnold) КАЈА Yoca, Ox SJÄLENS UTVECKLING 
ВНАСАУАР Giri, Hóngivandets bok SKILLNADEN MELLAN Txosorr OCH SPIRITISM 
Юки Ткозо?їзкА INSTITUTIONEN (Baker) STJÄRNAN, Saco- осн PORMSAMLIMO, för barn 
FRIMURERI OCH JESUITVÄLDE (Rameses) TEOSOFIENS INNEBÖRD 
Lyus på VÄCEN TvsrNAbENS Кёзт 
Lorussiap, för barn VisiXGsÓ (Karling) 
LorussáwcBox, ord och musik 


PERIODICALS 
INTERNATIONAL THEOSOPHICAL CHRONICLE, Illustrated. Yearly 
subscription, postpaid - - - . - - = - 1.00 
Issued monthly. end subscriptions either to the Publishers, The Theosophical 
Book Co., 18 Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn Circus, London, E. C.; or to The 
Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 
THEOSOPHIA. Yearly subscription А Ж А - 1.50 


Issued monthly. Jilustrated. Published by Dr. С. Zander. Send all remittances 
to Universella Broderskapets Förlag, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm 1, Sweden; 
or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 

UNIVERSALE BRUDERSCHAFT. Illustrated. Yearly subscription, postpaid 1.50 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to J. Th. Heller, Vestnertorgraben 13, NÜRNBERG 
Germany; or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 

LOTUS;KNOPPEN. Yearly subscription, postpaid - А А m - 78 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to A. Goud, Peperstraat, ingang Papengang 

No. 14, Groningen, Holland; or to the Theosophical Publishing .» Point Loma 


Neither the Editors of the above publications, nor the officers of the UNIVERSAL Ввотнккнооэ 

AND THEOSOPHICAL Society, or of any of its departments, receive salaries or other remuneration. 

All profits arising from the business of the Theosophical Publishing Co. are devoted to Humane 
itarian work. All who assist in this work are directly helping that cause. 


ТНЕ 


MYSTERIES 
OF THE 


HEART 
DOCTRINE 


Prepared by 
KATHERINE TINGLEY 
AND HER PUPILS 


The Theosophical 
book of the 


Twentieth century 


Tells the story and the history of the 
Theosophical Movement. 

The prices are $2 in cloth and $1.25 in 
paper, which barely cover the cost, for it is 
printed and bound, not gaudily, but with 
such carefulness and thoroughness of art 
and craft as to make it unique among 
modern edition books. 

Order now from 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
POINT LOMA, CAL. 


Isis Conservatory of Music 


OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


Personal applications and inquiries received every Saturday 
by the Secretary at SAN DIEGO BRANCH 

ISIS HALL, 1120 FIFTH STREET 

between the hours of 9 a. м. and 4 r. м. Full particu. 

lars will be sent by mail upon application to 
J. Н. PUSSELL, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Isis Conservatory ef Music, 
Point Loma, California 


SOME OF THE ERRORS OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 
CRITICISM 


by H. P. Blavatsky and William Q. Judge 
CONTENTS 
*' The Bmpty Vessel. Makes the Greatest Sound '' 
A Note of Warning 
— by Н. P. Blavatsky 
Of ‘‘ Metaphysical Healing’’ 
Affirmations and Denials 
The Cure of Diseases 
Replanting Diseases for Future Use 
—by William Q. Judge 
A MOST VALUABLE PAMPHLET. Outside of Гоги 
therei is given no adequate explanation of the healin 
that is at times accomplished, nor of its rationale 
nor of the ultimate price that must be paid and the 
ngers connected with such practices. 
This ну, is invaluable to all students. 
Pri E 18 cents 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Point Loma, Cal. 


CENTURY 


PATH volume xi number .47 


Lomaland Photo. 


RAJA YOGA ACADEMY 


(UNSECTARIAN) 


FOR BOYS e$ GIRLS 


and Engraving Dept. 


Address GERTRUDE VAN PELT, M. D., Directress 


_ Point Loma HOMESTEAD - - Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


THE RÂJA YOGA MESSENGER 


N illustrated Monthly for Young Folk, edited by a staff of members 
of the Senior Class of Boys and Girls of the Rája Yoga School 


THIS PERIODICAL IS A BEAUTIFUL GIFT! 
Send a Year’y Subscription to Your Young Friend 


Address Business Editor:—Mastrr ALBERT С. SPALDING 
Point Loma НомеѕтЕАр, Рогмт Loma, CALIFORNIA 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 50c 2 : : SINGLE COPY 5c 


6 ТОМАША Мр 


AN ALBUM OF VIEWS AND QUOTATIONS 


VIEWS of the International Headquarters of the Universal BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SociETY; Raja Yoga Academy, Aryan Temple, Students” 
and Children’s Homes, the Hillside and Cliffs on the shore of the Pacific, at 
one of the most beautiful spots in the World. 


QUOTATIONS: from the writings ot the Three Theosophical Leaders, 
Н. P. Bravatsxy, WiLLiAM Q. Jupce, and КатнекічЕ Tinccey, illustrating 
some of the main teachings of Theosophy, its purpose and work as a great 
redemptive power in the life of Humanity. 


A WORK OF ART — One of the most beautiful and artistic pro- 
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Treland 


BROTHERHOOD AND 


THE acquisition of new pow- 


Spiritual ers over nature does not 
and necessarily tend to the in- 
Psychic creased welfare of humanity, 


either collectively or individ- 
ually; for these powers may be abused; and 
as long as there is lack of wisdom, they will 
be turned to detrimental purposes. This rule 
may also apply to physical science with its 
inventions, such as newspapers, telegraphs, 
explosives, and drugs; but the immediate pur- 
pose here is to apply it to what is known as 
“ psychism." 

Few care to deny nowadays that the reality 
of superphysical powers in man is established ; 
but whether these few deny it or not, the fact 
remains, and its misuse will constitute a grave 
menace to civilization. For the one salient 
characteristic which all branches of psychism 
have in common is this—that they inspire 
little if any motive for the safe or beneficent 
use of the powers of which they treat. The 
appeal is to ambition, curiosity, and desire. 
These powers are offered freely to all, includ- 
ing those who do not even profess unselfish 

motives; whereas safety de- 


Psychic Misuse mands that they should be 
a Serious withheld even from those 
Menace who do profess unselfish mo- 


tives, until they shall have 
been able to prove the sincerity of their pro- 
fessions and their ability to live up to them. 

The placing of new powers within the reach 
of humanity, as we know it to be, is surely a 
most foolish proceeding; and the results are 
every day apparent in the increase of idiotic 
crazes and various forms of nervous disease 
and mental unbalance. 

The great ignorance which prevails con- 
cerning such matters is equally evident. For 
instance, a leader writer in a prominent paper 
speaks of “the cure of physical ills by purely 
spiritual or psychical methods." This seems 
to a Theosophist as if a doctor were to tell 
his patient to take “опе of the chlorides of 
mercury — calomel or corrosive sublimate, 
either one"; or attempt to cure physical ills 
with electricity from a battery or a power- 
house. The words “ spiritual” and “ psychi- 
cal" are popularly used vaguely to denote ab- 

solutely all of human nature 


The Indiscrimi- except the purely physical, 
nateness of and the idea that any discrim- 
Ignorance ination is necessary does not 


occur to the user. 

As the powers to be invoked are of a far 
subtler order than electricity, chemical forces, 
etc., the risk attending the ignorant dabbling 
with them may be imagined. The sensitive- 
ness of the human make-up. and the power- 
lessness of the average human being of today 


to control his own appetites or of his body to 
resist disease, show what danger he incurs by 
stirring up unknown forces that were sleeping. 

A knowledge of Theosophy is urgently 
needed to show people that there is a pro- 
found distinction between spiritual and psy- 
chic. Briefly speaking, human nature is di- 
vided into two parts — the animal, and the 
spiritual; the conscious discriminative mind 
of man occupies an intermediate position be- 
tween these two, its destiny being to become 
united to its Divine Counterpart, the Spiritual 
Essence, and to raise the lower nature to the 
level of being a purified and useful instru- 


ment. But the lower nature 

The Psychic continually strives to drag 

Nature is man downward towards self- 
Selfish ishness and passion. 


The point is that not only 
the body, but several other principles beyond 
it, belong to this lower or animal nature of 
man and are as conscienceless as the body 
itself. The psychic nature is not moral; in it 
dwell powerful lusts, the very roots of those 
which manifest themselves in the body as 
desires; from them we are protected by the 
grossness of the body, but with this protec- 
tion removed they may easily become strong 
enough to overwhelm us. Hence these psy- 
chics are as a rule but awakening the powerful 
forces of their own animal nature and render- 
ing themselves sensitive and susceptible to the 
dangerous influences that permeate the invis- 
ible worlds. 

The Spiritual is antipodal to the psychic; 
its whole atmosphere breathes of unselfish- 
ness and freedom from desire and concupis- 
cence of every kind. It is known by devotion 
to duty and service. It confers powers of a 

far higher and more power- 
Spiritual Nature ful order than any psychic 
is both Unselfish ones. While psychic powers 
and Superior — can only lead their owner in- 
to worse snares in his strug- 
gles with himself, spiritual powers can give 
him the ability and discernment by which he 
may order his life to his own true happiness 
and that of those around him. These spirit- 
ual powers are sufficiently well described in 
the Christian Bible, but the Churches seem to 
lack power to vivify these teachings and bring 
them home to the people. 

The whole of Theosophical literature 
abounds with warnings on the necessity of 
distinguishing between Spiritual and psychic. 
The doctrine of Theosophy is called the 
* Heart-Doctrine," because it is based on the 
central secrets of life, and its breath is 
Compassion. 

Thus, while the churches and some scien- 
tists are playing with the psychic movements 
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and revealing their ignorance of inner laws 
and incompetence as guides in such matters to 
the people, Theosophy stands in the position 
of interpreter of the eternal Laws of Right- 
eousness, and is the only visible champion of 
Wisdom and of the Power that is based on 
Wisdom. STUDENT 
Theosophy and Buddhism 
NSWERING a correspondent's question 
respecting Gautama Buddha and the pic- 
ture of him given in Sir Edwin Arnold's 
Light of Asia, Uncle Remus's Magazine re- 
marks that Buddhism has a number of branch- 
es and that Theosophy is one of them. 

That is not true. Though we have many 
reasons for believing that the Buddha Gautama 
taught to his immediate disciples a doctrine 
which is identical with Theosophy, and though 
there are men who have received and pre- 
served that Master's teachings in their com- 
pleteness, it does not therefore follow that 
Theosophy is identical with what today is 
called Buddhism, identical with the body of 
teachings current among the millions bearing 
the name of Buddhists, noble and impersonal 
as that body of teachings certainly is, taken 
as a whole. 

For good reasons pertaining to the current 
thought of his day and people, Gautama in 
his public sermons intentionally left the ques- 
tion of the human soul almost undealt with, 
and to his disciples he gave his reasons for 
the omission. He was content that every eth- 
ical precept he uttered should tacitly imply the 
existence of, and call into action, the inner 
Center it did not explicitly name. 

The western consciousness of today is not 
that of old India, and Theosophy takes a 
much fuller public expression. 

According to popular Buddhism, the ele- 
ments that go to make up a Personality (or 
vehicles — not necessarily the individuality) 
break asunder at death. That personality or 
vehicle is then therefore no more existent than 
is a mosaic pattern when the bits of the mosaic 
have been taken apart. Reincarnation fs the 
coming together again of those elements to 
form a new pattern which is very nearly the 
old one. 

This in part is Theosophy, which, however, 
among other things, adds that soul, ego, the 
Karmic focus or Center, stands in the midst 
of those elements, preserves in its memory the 
aroma of the experiences of life, and, when 
rebirth comes, is the magnet that attracts once 
more about itself the personal elements that 
were about it in the previous life. The same 
elements, “ skandhas" on one side, the same 
soul-self on the other. 

The process of waking in the morning is 
not altogether dissimilar to the process of re- 
incarnation. Only in this case the skandhas 
awake to bodily activity instead of gathering 
together anew. The motor centers of the 
body begin to stir; one by one the bodily 
desires come up into consciousness. Memory 
awakens, memory of business, of something 
pleasant or unpleasant that is to come today, 
of the thoughts of last night, of the book last 
read. Finally the whole physical, mental, and 
moral personality has come into play. Man 
can do with his body as he wills; he can think 
of what he likes; stop thinking of what he 
wishes to let go; remember or suspend mem- 
ory; desire and not desire at will; permit 


what hopes, anticipations, antagonisms, and 
friendlinesses he will; follow an ideal eter- 
nally upward or be a slave. He can let the 
elements of his make-up be clogs, or trans- 
form them into wings. And when he faces 
them once again at the opening of a life, they 
are as he left them at the close of the last, 
just as he is this morning what he left himself 
last night. The pattern is not a new one. 
Theosophy is the key to the Buddhism of 
the Buddhist peoples. STUDENT 


The Rainbow as à Symbol 
W ITH the Greeks the rainbow was poet- 

ically a bridge of the gods, over which 

Iris, the swift-footed messenger, passed 
to and fro, doing their errands. With the 
Norsemen, it was the same; Bifrost stretched 
between Midgard (the earth) and Asgård, the 
white city of the gods; and during the last 
days of Midgard it would be destroyed. The 
souls of the mighty alone could cross this 
bridge, for Valhalla was shut against the deed- 
less; and the heroes were greeted by the horn 
of Heimdall, summoning the gods. Heimdall 
was the watchman stationed to prevent the 
giants from forcing their way over the bridge. 
“Though the rainbow reaches Asgard no 
longer,” says a writer, “and the horn of the 
warder is silent, yet the old belief with its 
poetic imagery remains one of the most beau- 
tiful in mythology.” Yes, but why does it 
remain and why is it so beautiful? Shall 
we accept a modern theory of artistic beauty 
and regard it with Macaulay as “an illusion 
produced upon the imagination”? Shall we 
believe that all fairy tales and romantic legends 
are things which we fondly wish could be but 
which can never be, and that the world has 
always been able to create imaginary images 
and scenes of beauty, which have no counter- 
part in reality and never have had, but which 
nevertheless sufficed to console the world? 
No: we answer that the imagination is unable 
to create all these beautiful things out of 
nothing, and that they have a root in actuali- 
ties, things which do exist in an inner realm 
where the inner eye perceives, and may once 
have existed also in the outer world. This 
is why they are beautiful: they recall to the 
memory of the Soul, as Plato says, remin- 
iscences of that which it knew in its unfet- 
tered state and will know again when it 
overcomes the trammels of subjection to the 
senses and desires. 

In Irish lore 


Where the rainbow strikes the ground 
There the crock of gold is found. 


And the golden cup at the end of the rainbow, 
and the Regenbogenschiissellein, are familiar 
to English and Germans. Another variation 
says that a pair of slippers lies buried there, 
and to him who finds them comes his heart's 
desire. Under the rainbow the earth gives 
forth a sweet odor, and he who prays beneath 
the arch may be sure that his prayer goes to 
God. Superstitious wiseacres who take things 
literally must be puzzled as to how one may 
reach the end of the rainbow or stand under 
its arch, and we fancy we hear their learned 
puzzlings; just as they have wondered how 
the alchemists managed to take the moon out 
of the sky and wash it, and why the New 
Jerusalem will not overbalance the pivots of 
the earth with its. stupendous proportions. 


Students of the Hebrew Bible will remember 
that the god who sends the deluge sets his bow 
in the sky, after the flood is over, as a sign 
that he will no more visit mankind with such a 
calamity. 

In old symbology we find cosmic phenom- 
ena used as symbols of human life, and events 
in human life used as symbols of cosmic phe- 
nomena. The earth is spoken of as a Being, 
having organs and vital functions; the gods 
and heroes seem emblematic of the sun and 
other heavenly bodies. It has been imagined 
by pedants, and the notion is not yet dead, 
that all the vast and world-wide machinery of 
symbolic myths was invented for the sole риг- 
pose of describing “in a poetic way” well 
known cosmic phenomena — the solar myth 
theory, in short. But one item of ancient 
knowledge was that there is a close corres- 
pondence between the organism of man and 
that of the earth on which he lives, and be- 
tween the drama of his life and that of the 
world's life. Hence the two are inseparably 
blended and it is scarcely possible to say, or 
appropriate to attempt to say, whether one or 
the other was being referred to, since it was 
almost always both. The key to understand- 
ing these symbols lies in a recognition of this 
fact of the analogy between the macrocosm 
and the microcosm. Otherwise they will seem 
so many absurd fables. 

The rainbow bridge is that over which man 
has to pass from the lower sense-world of 
delusion and tribulation to the heaven-world 
of purification and divine wisdom. Its pris- 
matic colors, seven in number, have their 
meaning for the student of Occultism. Оп 
the bridge a watchful guardian is set to pre- 
vent the " giants" from the lower world tres- 
passing; the giants are ever represented as 
trying to scale heaven and as being frustrated. 
So must a man leave behind the giant forces 
of the personality ere he can enter the abode - 
of immortality. But this was more than a 
mere symbolical way of describing the Soul's 
pilgrimage by figures drawn from terrestrial 
phenomena. There is a rainbow somewhere 
in the human make-up, and this is the one 
where the golden cup and the magic slippers 
are. | Н. 


Halley's Comet 

HIS great historical comet, which is to 
reappear in 1910, has a variable period, 
owing to the perturbations exercised 
upon it by Saturn and Jupiter. "This period 
varies from 79 to 74.5 years. Its orbit is very 
elongated; at perihelion it is nearer to the 
Sun than is Venus, while at aphelion it reach- 
es a distance from the sun of 35 times that of 
the Earth, being then farther than Neptune. 
Historical appearances have been noted back 
to 451 a.D., with certainty in some cases and 
high probability in others. At each perihelion 
return it has been visible to the naked eye, 
often as a splendid or terrible apparition. In 
1066 it created universal dread throughout 
Europe, and in England was regarded as a 
presage of the Norman invasion. In 1145, 
according to Chinese records, it had a tail 
10? long. In 1456 it occupied a space nearly 

70° in length and was visible for a month. 
It is now between the orbits of Jupiter and 
Saturn and will be within the distance of Jupi- 
ter's orbit after March 1, 1909. Perihelion is 

reached in April or May. T. 
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є Some Views on XXth Century Problems м 


The Poet's Work 

A READER of poetry, moved by what he 
reads, would do well to take trouble 
enough to understand the means by 

which the effect has been wrought on him. 

Most people are a good deal moved by Tenny- 

son's lines: 


Break, break, break, 
On thy. cold gray stones, O Sea! 


but they do not note the many threads of con- 
sciousness that have been drawn upon. Each 
break occupies а whole bar, the three words 
filling the time of a line. The long vowel can 
therefore be weighted with utmost feeling, and 
the word may be followed by a little stretch 
of silence during which the feeling may as it 
were. eat $n. 

The sea wave is not at once introduced; it 
is not at once that that breaks. The threads 
that lead to the memory of all things that 
break, are drawn; first, hearts that break; 
then all other things that in breaking end. 
Loss, ruin, finis — is already there when the 
second line begins. 

Then come three words whose keynote is 
prepared for them, cold, gray, the cold gray- 
ness of stones. Greenness, life, light, action, 
are not merely absent but positively absent, 
walled away by their opposites. 

And then the whole picture suddenly con- 
cretes into the dull gray shore with the heavy 
wave bearing in upon it. Everything has the 
gray chill of autumn. | | 

Poe tells us how he built up The Raven. No 
. one ever believed him, believed that he reas- 
oned the thing through, making intellect and 
conscious choice do the work of swift intui- 
tion and feeling. Despairing gloom was his 
mood, and intuition seized the verbally pictor- 
ial furniture in which to set it. Did he calmly 
decide that a raven and not a parrot or a 
poodle was the fitting animal? Did he reason 
that a stormy midnight and not à bright spring 
morning was the proper hour? 

People speak of both nature and the poet 
as creator. If it is not metaphor in one case, 
it is not in the other; is not the process the 
same? If an eye is to be evolved in an eyeless 
creature, has not the blind thing first an urge, 
a feeling, a desire for better, clearer, closer 
contact with its surroundings? This feeling, 
guiding the operative forces, causes them to 
seize the necessary elements and build them 
little by little, into a seeing eye. And the poet, 
assembling the necessary elements in his con- 
sciousness to express a feeling, those elements 
‘that are embodied in the words of his verse, 
has acquired or bettered an inner eye for the 
seeing of subtle things and phases in nature 
and the soul. This is creation, to make the 
subjective manifest through some sort of or- 
gan, body, or vesture, fine or gross, to make 
it objective on some plane. The power we 
call genius. People read poetry and hear 
music in order to get their own inner eyes 
and ears created or bettered. They too have 
the urge for expression in an organ. But 
they have too little of the instinctive power 
to assemble the elements, amd so they grate- 


fully accept and assimilate the work of the 
poet and musician. 

They have, however, some of it, and in the 
course of their growth they will have it in per- 
fection. One day the earth and the air will be 
filled with the living forms that the artist and 
musician and poet humanity of that time will 
have poured into them. STUDENT 


The Christian Citadel 
HE (London) Nation, commenting on 
the recent Pan-Anglican Congress in 
that city, says: 

À general attack on the critical method was every- 
where severely discountenanced. А few years ago 
any oration could draw approving cheers from such 
multitudes by cheap sneers and denunciations of 
those “higher critics" who had disproved the Flood, 
or dissected the Pentateuch, or divided Daniel 
into fragments. Today, such attempts, when es- 
sayed, evoked no corresponding general approval. 
The audiences were revealed as representing a com- 
munity, cautious, reserved, anxious as to the ultim- 
ate results of criticism of the Bible, clinging des- 
perately and often defiantly to faiths and affirma- 
tions which have long been regarded as sacred. 

Why the “desperation” and the “defiance”? 
Why not let the Higher Criticism have any- 
thing it wants, Flood, Pentateuch, Daniel, Vir- 
gin Birth, Miracles, Resurrection? A Teach- 
er did come, bringing and embodying his mes- 
sage. Can that fact be dissected away? There 
is no need for the No! to be uttered in the 
slightest desperation or defiance. Why do the 
desperate defiers believe in that Teacher and 
the Light he embodied? Because he worked 
miracles? If that is really the sole root of 
their belief, then the desperation is indeed na- 
tural. Do they believe because he spoke good 
words? But other men have spoken similar 


and often identical words. 


Why do not these poor besieged people aban- 
don their outworks and gather in close for 
the defense of their central citadel? If they 
would do that they would find that the citadel 
needed по defense. If the best of them will 
look closely into themselves so as to know 
what is that in which they really wish to be- 
lieve, and do believe, they will find that it 
needs no historic defense, cannot essentially 
profit by one, and cannot even be touched by 
a historic attack. That there is, behind all 
world-phenomena, a Light of Life, the moving 
Heart of all things, whose essence is compas- 
sion: that it can be known and attained by 
all men:—is not this the attack-defying es- 
sential? Why do they believe it? Apart from 
futile historical argument, they do not seem 
able to give any other answer than that they 
do believe it, do know it. Why not say that 
they believe it because some of that same Light 
of Life is in their own — and all men's — 
hearts; and it is witnessing to itself? 

What stands in the way now? Perhaps 
something not very respectable: Other peo- 
ples have dared to claim that some pure-souled 
son of themselves has also reached up to this 
Light, embodied it, and taught from it and of 
it. And that can never be admitted! There is 
a Light of Life, but in all the ages of history 
it never showed itself until 2000 years ago. 
Amid all the mighty peoples of antiquity it 


remained silent, reserving itself for the ap- 
pearance of a little race in Palestine.. 

It is these corollaries — no real corollaries 
at all— that are suffocating the two great 
truths the Christians have. If they will go 
back to the two, they will find themselves able 
to advance to a host of others long ignored, 
and for the first time they will really under- 
stand Christ. STUDENT 


Science Material and Spiritual 
CONGREGATIONALIST minister, 
writing in The Outlook on a now toler- 
ably common subject, the decline in 
ministerial candidates, thinks that they would 
flock to the colleges if they had the prospect 
of being taught more. 


‚ A man who is to be a “maker and mender of 


.ymen” must know the normal man, physically, psy- 
» chically, and socially. 


In other words, the first 
‘thing he must do is to master the sciences of bio- 
logy, anthropology, psychology, pedagogy, ethics, so- 
ciology, and history. He must become thoroughly 
acquainted with the life of Jesus, in its human as 
well as divine aspects, for here alone is to be found 
the concrete example of the perfect Man. 


“Seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven 
and ” —all these sciences. ye may then add, 
if they then seem profitable. . 

Might not a knave and hypocrite, even an 


"utter villain, become past-master in them all, 


including such fragments as are known of 
the life of Jesus in its human aspect? 

But the divine aspect? But how is a man 
to know that divine aspect except by his отел 
divine aspect? 

In other words this formidable mass of 
studies should follow something uncompre- 
hendingly touched, merely, in the last clause 
— self-knowledge. Body, soul, and spirit, 
said Paul, are we. Is the human individual 
“spirit” to be known, to be brought into 
daily consciousness, through any of that study ? 
Mind, through which the study is to be done, 
is the mediator between the purely sensuous 
and sensual, the animal, and the "spirit." Is 
this spirit a mere pious feeling; or is ita div- 
ine entity, first-born of the eternal light, one 
for each man, standing watching, as much 
above the mind as that is above the passional 
animal? Surely the first duty of mind, the 
mind that would teach others, is to saturate 
itself with conscious knowledge of this pre- 
sence! Yet such knowledge is not named in 
the curriculum! Мо knowledge of the divine 
aspect of the life of Jesus will come until 
that preliminary is at any rate well entered 
upon, for he was a man who had fully won 
that union, whose mind was conscious of and 
in this presence. Mentally, his divine and 
human lives were one. | 

Students will not be attracted to the relig- 
ious colleges until they begin to feel that there 
are men there who by meditation and self- 
discipline have won this transcendental know- 
ledge. Nor will congregations be attracted to 
the words of the products of the colleges un- 
til in their turn they feel that these men have 
such real knowledge and can speak of the 
things of spirit as men having authority, men 
whose diploma is in their being. STUDENT 
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The “ Blacksmiths” of 
Ancient Egypt 
HE immense age 
of civilization in 
Egypt is a hard 
nut for those to crack 
who are obsessed by 
the curious desire to 
limit the age of man on 
earth to as few thous- 
and years as possible, 
as if ashamed of the 
limited progress that 
humanity as a whole 
. has made. Surely if 
there were any doubt 
of the psychological 
power of thought it 
would be dispelled by 
observing the effect of 
the erroneous ecclesi- 
astical teaching that the 
earth was created only 
six thousand years ago. 
Though Geology has 
exploded that myth, 
yet even those thinkers 
who believe themselves 
untrammeled by superstitious beliefs resist the 
idea that man has resided more than a com- 
paratively few thousands of years on earth. 
But mere prejudice will not change facts; 
ceaseless researches are being made in Egypt; 
about its mysteries new books and theories, 
good, bad, and indifferent are continually ap- 
pearing; and it is interesting to the Theosoph- 
ical student to watch the dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed in some of them with many of the 
limited and prosaic theories hitherto popular, 


and to see that among the best archaeologists : 


there is a growing respect for the wisdom of 
the Egyptians and a closer trend towards the 
Theosophical position. 

In The Secret Doctrine H. P. Blavatsky lays 
great stress upon the enormous antiquity of 
Egypt, instancing the three separate positions 
of the sign Virgo in the planisphere of the 
temple of Denderah as testimony to the Egyp- 
tian knowledge of three precessional periods 
at least, of 25,868 years each, and hinting 
that the Great Pyramid may be as old as the 
earliest of these periods. Апа it is worth 
noticing as a sign of the times that a recent 
writer has just pointed out the improbability 
of the Great Pyramid — certain essential pro- 
portions of which are characterized by such 
extremely perfect workmanship as to be al- 
most inimitable by .us today — having been 
built by the ordinary people of the known 
historic period. Не infers that it was erected 
(and by specially trained builders) one, two, 
"or more precessional periods before the year 
2170 B.C., i. e., at one of the previous times 
when the then Pole Star, Alpha Draconis, 
would have shone down the descending pass- 
age leading inward. Ве this as it may, ac- 
cording to the Theosophical records, parts of 
Egypt have been for untold ages the home of 
a race that could in no sense be called bar- 
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baric, and at some period unknown there came 
amongst them an incursion bringing new cus- 
toms, probably from India. In support of this 
H. P. Blavatsky gives this quotation from 
Kullüka-Bhatta, an ancient Indian historian: 


“Under the reign of Vi$vámitra, first king of the 
Dynasty of Soma-Vanga, in consequence of a battle 
which lasted five days, Manu-Vina, heir of the 
ancient kings, being abandoned by the Bráhmans, 
emigrated with all his companions, passing through 
Arya, and the countries of Barria, till he came to 
the shores of Masra.” (Isis Unveiled, vol. I, р. 627) 


And she goes on to say: 


Arya is Eran (Persia); Barria is Arabia, and 
Masra was the name of Cairo, which to this day 
is called Masr, Musr, and Misro. 


Mizraim was the Hebrew name for the 
land of Cham — Egypt. The learned Brugsch 
Bey expresses his 


firm conviction that the Egyptians came from Asia 
long before the historical period, having traversed 
the Suez promontory, that bridge of all the nations, 
and found a new fatherland on the banks of the 
Nile. 


'The most recent research has modified this 
view. Dr. E. À. Wallace Budge, keeper of 
the Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities in the 
British Museum, one of the highest authori- 
ties of the day, expresses the opinion that a 
series of carvings on the walls of the temple 
of Edfa 


represent the invaders in prehistoric times, who made 
their way into Egypt, from a country in the East, 
by way of the Red Sea, and by some road across the 
eastern desert, e.g., that through the Wadi Ham- 
mamiat, or that which touches the Nile a little to the 
south of Thebes. . . . In later times the indigenous 
priesthoods merged the legendary history of the 
deified king of the blacksmiths in that of Horus, the 
god of heaven in the earliest times, and in that of 
Ra which belonged to a later period. (The Gods of 
the Egyptians, 1904) 


The story is far older than the temple of 


Edfü on whose walls 
it is found inscribed, 
and runs to the follow- 
ing effect. A rebellion 
arose against the god 
Ra in Nubia, who sent 
his son Horus (Heru- 
Behutet) to attack the 
enemy. Horus chased 
them all over Egypt 
and at last gained the 
victory after a great 
deal of trouble. It 
seems that the shaven- 
headed warrior hosts 
who fought on the side 
of Horus were armed 
with weapons of metal 
and with chains, and 
were also expert build- 
ers. They are known 
as the “ Blacksmiths.” 

Maspero admitted a 
historical basis for the 
legend,and Dr. Budge’s 
contention that it is 
founded on facts so 

І far removed in time as 
to have allowed the actors to have become 
identified with the gods and spiritual powers, 
seems quite likely from the clues given by 
Н. P. Blavatsky. 

In connexion with the fact that Egypt is 
said by the Theosophical teachers to be old- 
er than India, it may be remarked that the 
“India " of today is only a small part of what 
was formerly known as such; in the larger 
sense, as H. P. Blavatsky says, the name in 
the archaic ages included Tíbet, Mongolia, 
Great Tartary, and much more. Secondly, 
Egypt has probably had more than one civili- 
zation in cyclic succession. There are vague 
traditions that the sea once submerged and 
once surrounded the Pyramids, which if true, 
would prove an extraordinary antiquity for 
them. STUDENT 


Monoliths 
“ UDE Stone Monuments" are classed 
as: (1) Menhirs, isolated monoliths 
set on end; (2) Alignments, the same 
in lines; (3) Cromlechs, the same in circles, 
ovals, or irregular enclosures; (4) Dolmens, 
where the upright monoliths have cap-stones. 
They are found in France, where there are 
1600 menhirs recorded; in Great Britain and 
Ireland; in Scandinavia, Algeria, Morocco, 
India, Central Asia, America, and many other 
countries. They are often of gigantic size; 
that of Locmariaquer in Brittany being a 
monolith whose original length was 67 feet 
and weight 382 tons, being of foreign granite. 
The unity of plan over so large an area 
shows that they were erected by people who 
made a tour of the world for that purpose, 
while the size of the blocks raised attests the 
power and science of the builders — the sec- 
ond sub-race of the (present) Fifth Root- 
Race, men of gigantic stature, commissioned 
to set up lasting witnesses to the past. Е. 
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м The Trend of Twentieth Century Science м 


A Generous, Botanist 
O find a front-rank botanist permitting 
plants to be conscious, is exceedingly 
refreshing, a refreshment we get from 
Dr. Macdougal, Director of the Department 
of Botanical Research of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Washington. The permission is 
given as follows in the Scientific American: 

In no instance, however, does the activity of the 
plant involve choice or decision, or anything ex- 
cept the most generalized form of consciousness. 

The permission is a little grudging, and the 
grudge may be questioned. Has he ever no- 
ticed sweet peas selecting between wire and 
string to climb by? Or, when there is only 
wire provided, touching it, trying, waiting, 
swaying in the breeze till one of them boldly 
grasps it, and then climbing by that one? 

Plants are now known to have several 
senses, some of them extraordinarily acute. 

They have sight and eyes, the eyes being 
certain cells scattered over the leaf blade. 
These cells have a lens to concentrate the 
light upon their inner surface. If the light 
falls obliquely upon the leaf, some of it is 
reflected and wasted. The leaf, therefore, 
presently moves so as to bring its surface 
to a right angle with the light. In the ob- 
lique position, some of the rays passing through 
the lens have not gone straight down through 
the eye-cell into the deeper layers of the leaf; 
instead of going through the transparent bot- 
tom of the eye-cell cup, opposite tbe lens, 
they have struck the sides. "These sides are 
exquisitively sensitive to light, and from them 
the leaf now knows that it has to move. If 
there be two lights, say two candles in an 
otherwise dark cellar, the leaf knows which 
of them is the stronger and adjusts itself 
to that one. It has been found, says Dr. 
Macdougal, that if one be but one three- 
hundred-thousandth stronger, to that the plant 
will turn. This is a perfection of light-vision 
to which no animal eye can lay any claim. 
These same eyes are also sensitive to color, 
selecting some colors to respond to and ignor- 
ing others. А recent observer has also de- 
tected a distinct image of a near object at 
the bottom of the eye-cup; but it is certainly 
doubtful if the plant's consciousness accepts 
or makes use of that. 

The plant has the same sense of position 
as we have, and through the same mechanism. 
In the deeper parts of our ears are three 
semi-circular canals in the bone, lined with 
delicate membrane, one for each dimension 
of space. They contain fluid and in the fluid 
are some minute granules. With eyes shut, we 
know our uprightness or inclination by these 
granules. For with every movement between 
the vertical and the horizontal they lie over 
upon a different spot of the membrane. Plants 
also have such cells, lined with sensitive mem- 
brane, and filled with fluid containing granules. 

To the plants’ sense of touch we have al- 
ready referred. Everybody knows of the sen- 
sitive plant. In the case of climbing plants, 
the sense may be limited to the tendrils and 
even to one side of these and even to certain 
touch cells thereon comparable to the touch 


cells of our own finger tips. This sense also 
may be so much more sensitive than the touch 
of animals that the tendril will detect fine 
particles of chalk süspended in water and re- 
spond to them, or to a fragment of silk not 
a fiftieth of a grain in weight. 

Definite nerves do not seem to have been 
yet detected. But equivalent tracts must ex- 
ist, and possibly co-ordinating centers; for a 
stimulus falling upon a leaf will cause move- 
ment of response even of part of the stem to 
it which is attached. And the failure of all 
attempts to explain the ascent and circulation 
of sap as purely passive, strongly suggests 
that there is a contractile circulatory mechan- 
ism, a heart-power so to speak, diffused 
through all the active cells of trunk and stem. 

“Tt is to be seen, therefore," sums up Dr. 
Macdougal, “ that plants are not degenerates, 
nor are they lower than animals in any sense: 

.’ And no one who loves and cultivates 
them will fail to perceive that they have an 
intelligence which is exactly adequate to their 
selected mode of life. STUDENT 


What are Mirages ? 

HERE is a group of mirages, now abun- 
dantly evidenced, which the current ex- 
planations do not explain, which indeed 

they avoid very carefully. One now and then 
gets a newspaper paragraph of description 
and then one hears no more. The explanation 
of the absence of explanation is doubtless that 
these cases defy explanation. Is it too bold 
to accept the challenge? 

Here is a typical case, taken from a recent 
Manchester Guardian. It was observed be- 
tween Glossop and Hayfield. The reporter 
relates that he was on the top of one of the 
hills near the Glossop Observatory when he 
saw what looked like a great stretch of water 
behind the Cown rocks about a mile away. 
On its right it ended in a sand beach. Many 
farming people saw it, some of them with con- 
siderable alarm, and they all watched it till 
its disappearance about half an hour after. 

As we said, there are enough of such cases 
to establish the existence of a group, not com- 


ing under the explanation of any known law. 


The characteristics of this particular group 
are, that the pictures are out of key with ex- 
isting scenery, that there is no such scenery 
near enough for them to be cloud reflections, 
that they are not reversed, that they are seen 
identically by a number of people, and that 
they endure for a definite time. 

We would suggest that they are temporary 
revivifications of the ancient scenery of the 
place where they occur. Under what circum- 
stances this invisible writing on the scrolls of 
space comes into view, we do not know. 

Everywhere where now is land once rolled 
the sea; here and there over the earth the 
sands of great deserts cover the unsuspected 
ruins of ancient cities. Theosophy teaches, 
and science in its borderland excursions be- 
gins to suspect, that the earth (like man) has 
her astral pictorial memory of all the changes 
of her surface. May not these occasionally 
pass into visibility near their site? STUDENT 


How Many Senses? 

HE recent International Conference of 
the Blind, at Manchester, England, de- 
veloped the theory of a sixth sense. 

This was defined by Mr. Ritchie as a power 
possessed by the blind, enabling them to per- 
ceive objects and persons at some distance. 
He regarded it as a combination of touch and 
hearing. For the temperature of furniture, 
walls and human bodies is rarely exactly that 
of the air; human bodies, with their respira- 
tion and circulation, are continuous generators 
of faint sound; and if the air be in motion 
it is reflected from every suríace. 

Mr. Illingworth, however, principal of Hen- 
shaw's asylum for the blind, stood out for 
another sense suf generis. Everyone has it, he 
thought; but it only becomes operative where 
hearing and sight are absent. It is as it 
were sight without an eye. In the life of the 


, blind, and in their education, it aids, he said, 


the thought-transference, which goes on be- 
tween them and their interlocutors. 

It may be remembered that all the senses 
are specializations of the sense of touch, and 
that each is capable of very much finer work 
than we ordinarily exact of it. Reichenbach 
found that a certain proportion of people, kept 
absolutely from the light for a number of 
hours, could see as light the lines of force 
about the poles of magnets and crystals. More- 
over the sense organs are all acute differ- 
entiations of skin and are the work of con- 
sciousness endeavoring to come closer and 
more comprehendingly into touch with the 
world, differentiating the crude mass of sen- 
sation. Under special circumstances it might 
try that again and get a great deal of know- 
ledge out of fine sensation which in other 
cases would go unnoticed —say the fall of 
light on the palm. The real sixth sense is 
this act of understanding of what the skin 


and sense-organs bring in. STUDENT 
A Brainy Plant 
APTAIN MUSGRAVE, well known 


for his work during the Boer war, has 

been making a twenty months mule trip 
through Columbia, keeping his eye open for 
new things in botany and zoology. Perhaps 
his most important capture is a plant with an 
unquestioned nervous system co-ordinated by 
a ganglion serving as a brain. The digestive 
organs are also very elaborate. 
i Plants behave as if they had nervous svs- 
tems and even co-ordinating centers; but it 
is doubtful if, so far, these have been ana- 
tomically located. Captain Musgrave's plants 
may show us how to search in the others. One 
would suppose that the place to examine for 
a possible brain center would be about the 
plane of junction of stem and roots. 

Young students of botany are usually taught 
that the cells of plants are little chambers per- 
fectly closed in. As a matter of fact their 
walls contain minute pores through which the 
almost fluid protoplasm streams from cell to 
cell, all being thus in intercommunication. 
Protoplasm is conductile, and that impulses 
travel from cell to cell is well known. W. 
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Lessons in Forestry 

RANCE, Japan. and Prussia appear 

to have fully learned the lesson in 

forestry which Mr. Pinchot and his 
staff, backed by President Roosevelt, are 
trying to impress upon us. It is not only 
that wasteful destruction of trees means a 
lumber famine, now almost upon us. А 
treed area holds its soil, and it holds the 
rain. 'The valleys and mesas below are 
watered with graduated and gently fil- 
tered streams instead of flooded with the 
instant washings of naked hills. A treed 
hill is a sponge, absorbing all the rain it 
receives and delivering it in normal and 
manageable amount. 

The valley of Summer Lake, in South- 
ern Oregon, reads us a valuable lesson. 
Three or four springs there unite to make 
the Ana river which feeds the lake. The 
region where they rise is semi-arid and 
whether the season be wet or dry their 
flow is nearly constant. Where do they 
get their water — which, by the way, is 
of high temperature? This fact, indeed. 
suggested the solution of the problem. 
North and west of them is a well treed, 
mountainous region, whose soil rests on 
porous rock. The detained rainfall per- 
colates through the soil and infiltrates the 
rock, finally reaching a depth, as judged 
by the temperature, of 1000 feet. Thence 
it reissues as the three springs. 

When the Prussian government turned its 
eye upon the forestry question it found a state 
of things somewhat like our own. There had 
been a wasteful destruction which threatened 
a famine. It was decided to replant and care 
for the bared districts by means of the funds 
yielded by those still treed. Altogether there 
were 7,000,000 acres. Notwithstanding that 
the yield of timber is now three times what it 
was in 1830, no more is cut than the forests 
replace. The danger of famine appears, in 
fact, to be over, and a ub 
continued and increas- 
ing supply assured. 

Japan has 21,000,000 
woodlots, occupying 
rough, poor, and other- 
wise useless ground. 
But they do not let any- 
thing be useless in that 
country. The soil and 
water is consequently 
saved and the areas are 
made to contribute to 
the general welfare. The 
wood cut is less than 
can be replaced and the 
yearly replanting is said 
to amount to 500,000,000 
trees. Why cannot we 
use up some of our poor 
land in the same way? 

France, like Prussia, 
found herself facing a 
serious situation. Rich 


‘ish effort. 
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areas, bereft of timber, had had the soil washed 
away. "Torrents had replaced streams; mil- 
lions of acres had been rendered nearly worth- 
less. All this is being properly rectified and 
a real danger to the wealth of the country 
averted. 

As for ourselves, we have perhaps awak- 
ened in time, but not a moment too soon. 
The Forestry Department at present repre- 
sents a sort of material conscience. It stands 
as an emblem of the creative power of unself- 
Let us support it. STUDENT 
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Pennsylvania’s Coal Resources 
N the production of both anthracite and 
bituminous coal, Pennsylvania in 1907 
exceeded any previous annual record. - 
The amount was close on 236 million short 
tons, of which 8514 million was anthra- 
cite. In 1906 the amount was about 200 
million. Pennsylvania until 1902 pro- 
duced more than half the coal mined in 
the United States, but since then its pro- 
portion has been less than half. It pro- 
duces more coal than any other single 
state or country in the world except Great 
Britain, having in 1907 for the first time 
exceeded Germany. It exceeds the com- 
bined production of all foreign countries 
except Great Britain and Germany. 

A Government expert estimates the ori- 
ginal amount of coal in Pennsylvania at 
112,574,000,000 short tons bituminous, and 
21,000,000,000 anthracite. By former me- 
thods of anthracite mining, it is said, for 
every ton marketed, 17^ tons were wasted 
or left in the ground as pillars. This 
wastage has been reduced, but up to 1907 
the exhaustion has probably amounted to 
double the production. Assuming that we 
go on wasting one ton for every ton pro- 
duced, there would be enough anthracite 
left to last one century at the 1907 rate of 
production. Of soft coal, in which there 
is less waste, the amount is estimated to 

last, at present rate of consumption, 490 
years. JT. 


Making Silver into Gold 
OW to make gold from silver is what 
Sir William Ramsay is experimenting 
on now, according to a report of an in- 
terview he had in France. He described how 
he had caused radium emanation to transmute 
copper into another metal of the same series 
but of inferior atomic weight; and consid- 
ered that the emanation ought also to be able 
to transmute a metal in- 
to one of higher atomic 
weight, as for instance 
silver to gold, on which 
he was now experiment- 
ing. He mentioned two 
metals as intervening 
between silver and gold 
in the series, one of 
them caesium and the 
other an unknown ele- 
ment which has been 
named argentaurum, 
and these two would be 
the stages in the trans- 
mutation. But it would 
not be a profitable way 
of making gold. As a 
scientific achievement it 
would, however, be con- 
sidered as a triumph the 
value of which scarcely 
can be estimated in com- 
mercial terms. H. 
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From THE LONGEST DAY 
, Wordsworth 
HUS when thou with Time hast traveled 
Toward the mighty gulf of things, 
And in the mazy stream unraveled 
With thy best imaginings; 
Think if thou on beauty leanest, 
Think how pitiful that stay, 
Did not virtue give the meanest 
Charms superior to decay. 


Economy 

E ordinarily use the word “ economy ” 

to signify a careful prudence in use; 

Ог, as we might term it, a mild form of 
miserliness; but the true meaning of the word 
is very closely akin to righteousness which 
Jesus considered of so much importance that 
he pronounced a special blessing upon the 
righteous person. Considered in this larger 
and more correct sense, economy is much 
more than the saving of material or care in 
the use of money. It is rather the art of get- 
ting the most result from the least expenditure 
of effort by oneself or anyone else. It may 
save your own self trouble to throw the scrap 
of paper or other litter by the roadside, but 
someone else has to pick it up, so that all 
taken together your economy of time was 
actual waste of effort. | 

The true spirit of altruistic economy is the 
living desire that everything shall move to its 
proper place in the easiest, smoothest, and 
most direct way possible; a desire so strong 
that we will submit to personal loss of goods 
and labor to facilitate thereby some affair of 
greater and more general benefit than our own 
personal interest. Taken in this truer mean- 
ing economy is a divine impulse ‘and merges 
into that devotion to human welfare which 
we call the Higher Patriotism. 

Every action is economical which helps to 
render greater forces available. Like every- 
thing else it has the positive and negative sides ; 
to which latter the word has become almost 
entirely confined. The merely not wasting is 
that negative and lesser side of economy; the 
positive and greater side is the constant effort 
to place every effort we make and all the 
material we handle, how and where it will be 
most effective for good. The particulars of 
any certain case may place all the cost upon us 
and confer all the benefits upon someone else, 
but the truly economical man will overlook all 
that and be content if the net result is a bene- 
fit to humanity. RALPH WYTHEBOURNE 


Economy from a Theosophicel 
Standpoint 

O many when they hear the word economy 
immedíately think of saving money, and 
to the majority this is the all-important 
thing in life: getting it and saving it, storing 
it up in banks and vaults, for fear they may 
sometime come to want. And so men pinch 
and save, with this one purpose in mind. 
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You may hear one say: “TI have just turned 
my last year's dress and bought a new flower 
for my hat, and they look almost as good as 
new.” Or another will say: “I guess with 
new buttons on my coat and brushing and 
pressing it will go another season and I will 
have saved so much.” It is this selfish idea 
of the meaning of economy that limits our 
horizon; we see only the personal I magni- 
fied and forget the dressmaker, milliner, and 
tailor also have to make a living, and that it 
may be economy to help them. 

Economy means distribution or due order 
of things, and carried out rightly will create 
harmony; and we should apply it to all of 
the departments of life, physically, mentally, 
and morally. “ Cast thy bread upon the wa- 
ters, it will return to thee after many days," 
is good economy. The economy of time and 
strength is of far greater importance than 
the mere saving of money. “ Robbing Peter 
to pay Paul,” and “ burning out candle at both 
ends," are very poor economy. If we would 
become all-round men and women as nature 
meant us to be we must have a broader under- 
standing of the meaning of this word. 

Many people work so hard in their mistaken 
idea of saving, they grow to be very disagree- 
able and hard to live with, no comfort to 
themselves or anybody else. A man may have 
millions and yet be poor — poor in spirit, for 
when he dies he can take nothing with him of 
all that he strove for most in life. “АП you 
can hold in your cold dead hand is the things 
you have given away." Love, compassion, 
and charity for others — these are the things 
that abide and enrich the soul with permanent 
riches. True economy broadens and expands 
our whole nature, and rightly understood and 
applied would regenerate the world, for it is 
Brotherhood. M. A. S. 


Rise and Fall of Nations 
(From the writings of William Q. Judge) 

HE rise and decay of nations and civiliz- 

ations, the total extinction of nations, 

demand an explanation found nowhere 
but in Reincarnation. . . . Races die out be- 
cause the Egos have had enough of the experi- 
ence that sort of race gives. So we find the 
Red Indian, the Hottentot, the Easter Island- 
ers and others as examples of races deserted 
by high Egos, and as they are dying away 
other souls who have had no higher life in the 
past enter into the bodies of the race to go on 
using them for the purpose of gaining such 
experience as the race body will give. . . . 
A time comes when the whole mass of Egos 
which built up the race leaves it for another 
physical environment more like themselves. 
The economy of Nature will not permit the 
physical race to suddenly fade away, and so 
in the real order of evolution other and less 
progressed egos come in and use the forms 
provided, keeping up the production of bodies, 
but less and less in number each century. 
These lower Egos are not able to keep up to 
the limit of the capacity of the congeries of 
energies left by the other Egos, and so while 
the new set gains as much experience as is 
possible the race in time dies out after passing 
through its decay. . . . China itself is in pro- 
cess of decay, she being now in the almost 
stationary stage just before the rush down- 
ward. Great civilizations like those of Egypt 
and Babylon have gone because the souls who 


made them have long ago reincarnated in the 
great conquering nations of Europe and the 
present American Continents. As nations and 


‘races they have been totally reincarnated and 


born again for higher and greater purposes 
than ever. 


* * * * * 


A NATION may have heaped up against 
its account as a nation a vast amount of 
Баа Karma. Its fate is sure, and although 
it may have noble units in it, great souls 
who are even Adepts themselves, nothing 
can save it, and it will go out "like a 
torch dipped in water." Such was the end of 
ancient Egypt. ... She gradually reached a 
high point of power and then her people grew 


. material; the Helpers of Humanity retired ; 


pretended ones took their place, and gradually 
her glory waned. The same story was repeat- 
ed in Chaldaea and Assyria and also upon the 
surface of our great America. . . . Among 
the great Sages the rise and fall of nations 
and civilizations are studied under the great 
cyclic movements . . . the cycles in their 
movement are bringing up to the surface now, 
in the United States and in America gener- 
ally, not only a great glory of civilization 
which was forgotten eleven thousand or more 
years ago, but also the very men, the monads 
— the egos, as they call them — who were 
concerned so many years since in developing 
and bringing it to its final lustre. 
* * * * * 


‚ THE old Aztec and other ancient American 
peoples died out because their own Karma — 
the result of their own life as nations in the 
far past— fell upon and destroyed them. 
With nations this heavy operation of Karma 
is always through famine, war, convulsion of 
nature, and the sterility of the women of the 
nation. The latter cause comes near the end 
and sweeps the whole remnant away. . .. 
The whole mass of Egos must go on incarnat- 
ing and reincarnating in the nation or race 
until they have all worked out to the end the 
causes set up. Though the nation may for a 
time disappear as a physical thing, the Egos 
that made it do not leave the world, but come 
out as the makers of some new nation in which 
they must go on with the task and take either 
punishment or reward as accords with their 
Karma. Of this law the old Egyptians are 
an illustration. They certainly rose to a high 
point of development, and as certainly they 
were extinguished as a nation. But the souls 
— the old Egos — live on and are now fulfill- 
ing their self-made destiny as some other na- 
tion now in our period. They may be the new 
American nation or the Jews fated to wander 
up and down in the world and suffer much at 
the hands of others. This process is perfectly 
just. 
ж ж ж ж ж 


HEREDITY as the great rule and as а com- 
plete explanation is absolutely overthrown by 
history, which shows no constant transmission 
of learning, power, capacity. For instance, in 
the case of the ancient Egyptians long gone 
and their line of transmission shattered, we 
have no transmission to their descendants. 

‚ * ж ж ж ж 


WE have all lived and taken part in civiliza- 
tion after civilization, race after race, on earth, 
and will so continue. 
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THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
“Conducted by J. H. Fussell - 
ж 
in: If Universal Brotherhood is a 
Question fact in nature, as taught by Theo- 
sophy, why is it that some persons feel instinctively 
repelled by others, and why is there the difference in 
power and thought that we see manifested in differ- 
ent people? 


Here we have the argument 
for Theosophy as against eth- 
ics alone, and those who say that the sole 
ethical statement is enough for the world. Let 
one go forth in the morning with these ideals 
of conduct alone, and some sentimental con- 
viction within him that his attitude should be 
brotherly; and likely enough his whole resolu- 
tion will be crumpled up and withered away 
before noon, if not by the first man he meets. 
What sentiment will stand against this? — 
The fellow is loathsome to me; the turn of 
his head, his walk, a certain unhuman tang in 
his voice — all convince me of the falsity of 
this brotherhood I brought out with me to 
business (not that we ever put it to ourselves 
with such frank candor). Why can’t he do 
this? Why can’t he do that? — and all the 
while the Universe is shouting out to ourselves 
the greatest «hy of all— Why do we not 
mind our own business, and govern each his 
own household of thoughts ? 

But Theosophy is an understanding fed by 
life, and all one's days and moments go to 
certify it. Brotherhood is no sentiment of that 
kind; it causes no lapsing into laxity; it is 
no indulgence of the mind, no softness to set 
you singing or purring with contentment. We 
have grown to ask nothing of our beliefs but 
that they should be a solace for us, quieting 
fears and so soothing difficulties which we 
ought to conquer. Brotherhood does not stoop 
to that. It is a matter for the will, a tocsin 
against laissez faire — a fact in nature. The 
whole universe works together towards its 
own vast god-known ends; stars and planets 
move, not selfishly, but in just proportion; 
there is a “thus far shalt thou go” for every 
one of them — a no farther, and a no less 
far. Yet must the harmony be always ex- 
tended or deepened in its sphere. It is one 
thing to have reconciled atom to atom, and 
made star and star each exert its own due pull 
and counter-pull that the spacial equipoise 
may be maintained; it is quite another to have 
forced fractious and angular mankind into 
mutual toleration. For when we became hu- 
man, it is as if the Law had said to us. You 
are пош my full-grown sons; you have come 
of age and I will no longer compel you; choose 
which way you will go. So 

“Men only disagree, of creatures rational,” 
and men only walk wilfully of all creatures 
that exist. The brute must have a master, and 
follows part Nature, and part Man, who has 
grown to be a kind of counter-loadstone. But 
to all human beings, sooner or later, will come 
the compulsory exertion of deliberate choice. 
This way is open — choose it if you will. The 
consequences? Oh, you shall find them in 
your time; they are destruction, desolation, to 
be salutorily damned for the time being. Yes, 
there are consequences enough and to spare 
— but take that way if you desire to. No 
seraph army shall hinder you. And the other? 
From that, peace. You will not, following it, 


Answer 


' occur iu the lives of most people? 


in any way infringe upon the universal tran- 
quility. There is more excitement in the for- 
mer road? Well, try it if you will; heaven 
and earth and the middle regions are waiting 
for you to make your choice and go forward. 
There is no compulsion, but there is a read- 
'justment and readjustment, and evermore re- 
adjustment, and attendant pain, which verily 
does amount to compulsion in this sense — 
that sooner or later the most mulish devotee 
of evil will sicken and turn. The husks which 
the swine do eat will be too bitter for his 
feeding, and he will remember the honest food 
at home, which seemed so tame in the old 
days. Any doctrine in itself true, becomes 
false when dragged írom its place and set 
among other falsities.. Brotherhood without 
the other teachings of Theosophy is to some a 
stumbling-block and to others folly. 

What is there strange in this repulsion, see- 
ing that we have for many ages exercised our 
choice as we do now, day by day; electing to 
be unbrotherly, unnatural; 7. e., not consonant 
with natural law. We have worked up ha- 
treds of old, and given and received injuries 
— and take up the results of these now, when- 
ever we meet one of our old time opponents. 
The knowledge of Reincarnation gives the 
only sane sanction to brotherhood. "That it is 
merely written in the ordinances of extra- 
cosmic deity, is apt to be forgotten here in this 
cosmos — and not unrightly forgotten, nor un- 
naturally.. But that it is the deepest part of 
our own nature — how, if we were taught to 
know that, should we flout it as we do now? 

And it is Reincarnation also that answers 
the second part of the question and shows how 
the differences as well as the disharmonies 
have grown. The teaching is not that all souls 
are alike, but that they naturally harmonize 
and fit in with each other. You could get no 
harmony from the piano if all the notes on 
the keyboard gave one and the same sound, as 
the middle C; and it is harmony the Uni- 
versgl wil] have from us, and not monotone. 
We began by being unlike, each with an in- 
dividuality of his own; and so we shall end. 
Some of us have taken pains to learn our les- 
sons by the way, some have been enterprising; 
others have been sluggish and timid. So some 
have great power, and some almost none at all. 

Brotherhood does not mean equality, and it 
does not mean similarity. If you sent a dozen 
reapers into your field, they would not all reap 


the same square yard of corn. It may be that. 


in this universe there is a field that no one can 
reap but yourself, and that each of us has 


such a field, which would go unreaped and | 


wasted unless he himself reaped it. 
ж 


Has Theosophy any explanation 
for the many coincidences that 


Q. R. 


Question 


What explana- 
tion does it offer? 


Answer Often when two events oc- 
cur simultaneously without 

our being able to see any possible correlation 
between them we attempt to explain the whole 
matter by saying that it is a coincidence. We 
are usually satisfied when we have so declared 
it. We have given it a name and that ends it, 
just like so many other so-called explanations. 
Or we may perhaps say that it was simply ac- 
cidental that these things did happen together: 
another name. At times, of course, such 


things have a very different meaning from 
what the first appearance would indicate, the 
real connexion being in quite another direc- 
tion, but there is much in this world which 
passes under the name of accident or coin- 
cidence which has a cause so near that we fail 
to see it from its very nearness. 

The universe is governed by law, of that we 
are certain. To understand all the intricate 
workings of that law is another matter. Being 
governed by law, however, there is clearly no 
room for accident, for accidents presuppose 
the absence of law. If so-called accidents 
were followed from cause to cause they would 
be seen to be based on the same immutable 
justice which is otherwise so clearly demon- 
strated throughout all nature. Much of the 
working of the law is so obscure as to baffle 
all ordinary investigation; but many of the 
events of life can be seen to follow at least 
some law, however incomprehensible the law 
itself may be. 

One of these laws is that generally known 
as the "law of averages." It furnishes a 
better indication of the universality of law 
than perhaps anything else, just because all 
we can see is that it exists. We cannot see 
how it works, but we can see its results, and 
also that were it not for this law all would be 
chaos. 

Did you ever stop to think how it is that 
people do not all travel on one day and none 
the next? Day after day the amount of travel 
is the same, on our streets, on our highways, 
on our railways. On certain days in the weék 
it may be more than on others, but these very 
differences, constantly recurring in a regular 
order, accentuate still more the working of 
the law. Special occasions also draw special 
crowds, but then the connexion is easily seen. 
It is the steadiness of the everyday average 
which is harder to account for. 

Did you ever think of our earth and the | 
solar system as if they were great beings, alive 
as you and I are alive, and with all the func- 
tions of organic life just as are found in our- 
selves? In ourselves we know that the blood 
circulates throughout our whole system, the 
little corpuscles rapidly moving from the heart 
to the remotest parts of the body and back 
again, steadily doing their work, constantly 
urged to it by the great central force which 
springs from the heart. So we may liken the 
people traveling through the land to this blood 
stream. They too are traveling along great 
arteries, some going to the remotest corners of 
the world, each on his mission and each con- 
sciously or unconsciously working to keep the 
world alive. They too are urged on by the 
beats of the great heart, the heart of the world 
and the heart of our solar system. "There are 
many wheels within wheels, but in each case 
there is a conscious guidance back of all; and 
in what we may in the past have called “ co- 
incidence" or "accident" we may learn to 
see. sign-posts directing our attention to some 
of the deeper aspects of law. E. T. S. 


Ti mere fact of dying is not of itself 
enough to bring about development of facul- 
ties or the elimination of wrong tendency and 
inclination. If we assume that upon entering 
heaven we at once acquire all knowledge and 
purity, then that state after death is reduced to 
a dead level and life itself with all its disci- 
pline is shorn of every meaning.—W. О. Judge 
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Hearth-Fires 
T has been well said that the 
home is the unit of society, 
and that the decay of the 
home is the beginning of decay 
for the nation. 

The sacredness of the home is 
a cherished ideal of Theosoph- 
ists; and it is especially empha- 
sized by Katherine Tingley, the 
present Theosophical Leader. 

Looking back to one's earlier life, one finds 
a curious mixture of sacred memories and 
things one had rather not remember. The 
institution is absolutely sacred — that one feels 
deeply; yet in how many respects was the 
sanctity violated by lapses from the ideal! 
Perhaps the father and mother were lifelong 
strangers to one another, never having succeed- 
ed, even after long years of that 4ntimate 
association, in understanding each other's char- 
acters. Thus in such case there was no true 
union and no basis for the growth of a healthy 
family life. Held together by ties of law and 
custom, they constituted a kind of suppressed 
discord, eternally jarring in secret; and the 
jar diffused itself and mirrored itself in chil- 
dren with discordant strains in their tempera- 
ment and with unaccountable antipathies to 
each other. | 

There are so many elements in home life 
that one scarcely knows with which to begin. 
The whole institution is in a tangle. We have 
not, save in rare instances, the true ideal of 
marriage. Comradeship in a high purpose, 
free from emotionalism and sordid motives, is 
hard to find where there is such a lack of 
definite ideals in life. But where each cher- 
ishes the lofty and yet intensely practical ideals 
of Theosophy, the condition may be fulfilled. 
The proposed relationship, however, is one that 
demands great self-mastery and watchfuiness 
on both sides, to guard against those weak- 
nesses of human nature which spoil so many 
marriages. Harmony, reserve, and self-respect 
are the great essentials. 

Jt would be a happy day if the sanctity of 
the home could be restored; but we need to 
restore some forgotten ancient ideas. We 
read that the ancients believed in the exist- 
ence of a sacred Fire, which they always kept 
alive, and carried with them wherever the 
family went. Also we read of “ household 
gods," Lares and Penates, who were venerated, 
to whom "sacrifices" were made, and who 
were carefully preserved and carried about. 
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All these traditions have been smeared over 
by the tracks of those who sneer at what they 
cannot understand, and the very language in 
which they are described desecrates them. 

This outer fire was the symbol of the inner 
spiritual Fire in which these people believed. 
The real connexion between the symbol and 
that which it symbolizes is still admitted by us 
in our acts, though we do not understand why 
we do them. . We celebrate wedlock by the 
bestowal of a ring, dedication to religion by 
the aspersion of water, communion with the 
Divine Unity by a symbolic repast. We bap- 
tize ships, bless foundation stones, and in 
many other ways show our intuitive recogni- 
tion of the meaning of such ceremonies. 
When, therefore, we find that other peoples 
used to celebrate the unity of their home by 
similar ceremonies, we have no right (in the 
name of common sense and logic) to dub them 
superstitious. 

All these symbols and ceremonies owe their 
efficacy (which, as just said, we Westerners 
admit) to the fact that there are inner realities 
corresponding to them. The bestowal of the 
ring, the circle, indicated as a symbol that a 
new unity had been formed, an actual process 
of union taking place interiorly. When the 
water is sprinkled on the infant, it is common- 
ly believed by Christians that a power is 
conferred on it spiritually. The ancients be- 
lieved — say, rather, knew — that the various 
individuals constituting a family, became, un- 
der the. right conditions, blended into a new 
being, a unity in spirit, and this was the house- 
hold “god” they venerated and for whose 
perpetuation they observed the ceremonies. 

In these days of abstractions we must speak 
of “keeping alive the spirit of the home,” 
which may mean something practically if it 
means little philosophically. We can at least 
understand that there may exist a kind of 
mental or spiritual atmosphere in a home, 
which would be violated, not only by wrong 
acts, but even by wrong thoughts. Wrong 
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thoughts, cherished їп secret, 
would disturb this harmony and 
the disturbance would be felt 
by all the members and would 
react injuriously throughout. 
There could be a common agree- 
ment to maintain the integrity 
of this spirit and to refrain from 
violating it in such ways. In 
this way the home and the family 
would be real and sacred. 
When several people unite, a new entity 
is called into being which is more potent than 
the sum of the separate personalities. Some 
great orator has declared that the nation is 
merely the aggregate of its citizens — that is, 
it was for him a mere form of words. The 
nation is an entity. In the same way the 


truly united family is an entity and something 


more than the mere aggregate of its units. 
Those who in the professed interests of 
unity, would destroy the family, prove by 
their views that in their minds the family 
has become a cause of disunion. This it 
should not and need not be. If it were a real 
center of harmony, it could diffuse nothing 
but harmony all around it. Exclusiveness is 
not a true characteristic of the family; but 
hospitality is. In the home we have a golden 
opportunity to fulfil our best instincts by 
organizing a rightly governed kingdom on a 
scale commensurate with our abilities but in- 
finitely potent as a saving power wherever its 
influence can extend. » 
The National Conservation Commission 
HE work of the Commission should 

be conditioned upon keeping ever in 

mind the great fact that the life of 

the nation depends absolutely on the mater- 
ial resources, which have already made the 
nation great. Our object is to conserve the 
foundations of our prosperity. We intend to 
use these resources, but to so use them as to 
conserve them. No effort should be made to 
limit the wise and proper development and 
application of these resources; every effort 
should be made to prevent destruction, to re- 
duce waste, and to distribute the enjoyment 
of our national wealth in such a way as to 
promote the greatest good of the greatest 
number for the longest time. . . . The proper 
co-ordination of our resources is a prime 
requisite. . . . There is no break between the 
interests of state and nation, these interests 
are essentially one.”—-Theodore Roosevelt 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL ADDRESS 
AT ISIS THEATER i 


LARGE audience was again present at 
the Isis Theater last Sunday evening 
at the meeting of the UNIVERSAL BRO- 

THERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL ЅОСІЕТҮ. Mrs. 
Marjorie Tyberg had been announced to speak 
but was unable to be present, and her paper 
* What is the World Calling For," was read 
instead by Miss Elizabeth Bonn. 

The speaker began with a quotation from 
the writings of Н. P. Blavatsky: “ The human 
heart has not yet fully uttered itself." She 
said that the heart speaks to us at times, 
but the impulses that come from it of self- 
forgetfulness and love for others, have a way 
of losing their energy before being expressed 
in action. Taking the world as it is, what are 
the things, the speaker asked, that give you 
pain and grief when you see or hear them? 
Sick uncared-for little children, boys and girls 
growing up in evil ways, or with no higher 
ideals than lives of self-indulgence ог іо 
gratify ambition and pride. 
these things should Бе — they are the result 
of the past truly, but why should there not 
be hope for the future? Why should not men 
and women be taught to build on new lines? 

Doubtless each one, if asked what is the 
world calling for? would have a different 
answer, depending on his point of view, but 
how many answers would be merely expres- 
sions of the cry of the personal desires instead 
of the real heart-cry from the soul of human- 
ity? Those things most desired by the pet- 
sonal nature wil never satisfy. The things of 
mind and sense are transitory, and it is indeed 
short-sighted and foolish, to say the least, to 
regard these only and never make acquaint- 
ance with the real self and real life. 

There is a power in the world which is 
gradually changing the current of the world's 
thought, which does answer the real heart- 
cry of the world, of old and young, for know- 
ledge of the inner life, a call for brotherhood, 
for sympathy and mutual helpfulness; and 
that power is Theosophy. 
expression by the three Leaders of the Theo- 
sophical Movement, H. P. Blavatsky, William 
Q. Judge, and Katherine Tingley; and through 
their lives and teachings, and through the 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL 
Society is answer made to the heart-cry of 
humanity. : 

The music of the evening was furnished by 
students of the Isis Conservatory. OBSERVER 


The New French Salon 
T the inauguration of the Salon of Poetry 
President Harancourt said: 


Poetry is no longer read? No matter. We 
will keep on writing it, writing it without end! . .. 
Who is there among you who has not felt himself 
a poet, if only for an hour? Ransack your memories 
and dare to say that this hour was not the most 
delicious hour of your lives, from the mere fact 
that it was enthusiastic! Nothing, after all, is worth 
while but untrammeled self-expression. Опе does 
not always succeed in it, . . . but it suffices to have 
attempted it, to cherish in the depth of one's own 
being a spring floweret which smells sweet during 
one's whole life. . . . We are the past, it is true, 
but we are your past. We remain that which you 
were, and we resemble you still when you no longer 
resemble yourselves. Come, recognize yourselves in 
us! Our verses are the mirrors of your dead 
emotions, and in this Salon of Poetry the pictures 
we expose are your souls. STUDENT 


You ask why. 


It has been given- 


Sven Hedin Visits Lake Mánasasarovara 
and Discovers а Range 2000 Miles Long 
R. SVEN HEDIN has written in Har- 
pers Magazine for August an account 
of his recent journeys and discoveries 
in Tibet. : 
He has discovered an entirely new range 
of mountains, 2000 miles long! 
He has visited the shores of the sacred Lake 
Manasasarovara and sailed on its waters. 
Hedin seems to have been able to go where 
others could not. He also seems to possess 
amiable qualities, though he denies it himself, 
which others do not. Perhaps the two things 
may be connected. Certainly one gathers from 
his writings that he finds himself able to en- 
ter into the ideas and feelings of his hosts, 
and to realize that, however valuable may be 
the traditions of one's own race and land, 
there are other races and lands having other 
traditions. Of some travelers one might ask, 
“ What went ye out for to see?” feeling fairly 
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sure that the answer would represent that 
which they actually did see. But of this trav-’ 
eler one would ask, “ What didst thou see?” 
For he seems to have been ready to see what- 
ever there might be to see. The description 
given by some travelers of sacred spots might 
be summed up in the words, “ Нам, haw, 
don’t you know.” But Hedin is impressed 
with their sacredness. © 


We went down and camped by the edge of the 
holy lake Manasarowar, the most holy and the most 
famous of all the lakes in the world, the goal of 
countless Hindu pilgrims’ welfare and desire, a 
lake which has been celebrated in religious hymns 
ever since the time of the Vedas, and a lake which, 
even by the followers of the Lamas, is looked upon 
as the home of the gods! 


He received lettersfrom Hindüs begging him 
to explore this lake and the holy mountain 
Kailas (Kang-Rimpoche) on its north, and 
telling him that, if he could give them a de- 
scription, they would always continue to re- 
member him in their prayers. 


Shut in between two of the greatest mountains 
in the world, Kailas in the north, and Gurla- 
Mandhata in the south, and between the chains from 
which these mountains raise their heads crowned 
with dazzling eternal snow, stretches out the holy 
lake, almost round in form, and nearly 25 kilo- 
meters in diameter. I was often near weeping from 
joy at the sight of this wonderful landscape of 
surpassing grandeur, and I cherished a secret hope 
to be able one day to describe it in words for others, 
to be able in my insignificance to utter a feeble 
and faltering word of praise to the Almighty. 


He asks how Manasasarovara and Kailas 
came to be objects of veneration in two such 
different religions as Hindüism and Lamaism. 
Let us make an apposite quotation from the 
writings of H. P. Blavatsky: 


The Vedas, Brahmanism, and along with these 
Sanskrit, were importations into what we now re- 
gard as India. They were never indigenous to its 
soil. There was a time when the ancient nations 
of the West included under the generic name of 
India many of the countries of Asia now classified 
under other names. There was an Upper, a Lower, 
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and a Western India, even during the comparatively 
late period of Alexander; and Persia (Iran) is 
called Western India in some ancient classics. The 
countries now named Tibet, Mongolia, and Great 
Tartary, were considered by them as forming part 
of India. When we say, therefore, that India has 
civilized the world, and was the Alma Mater of the 
civilizations, arts, and sciences of all other nations 
(Babylonia, and perhaps even Egypt, included) we 
mean archaic, pre-historic India, India of the time 
when the great Gobi was a sea, and the lost “At- 
lantis" formed part of an unbroken continent which 
began at the Himálayas and ran down over Southern 
India, Cevlon, and Java, to far-away Tasmania.— 
Five Years of Theosophy, “The Sevenfold Principle 
in Man," Appendix, Note II. 


Many other passages might be quoted in 
illustration of the point that all this part of 
Asia was in remote times the home of a civil- 
ization that radiated light and wisdom to the 
whole world, and whose knowledge was the 
source of the mysterious symbolism and re- 
ligious philosophy which we find scattered 
among the nations descended from it. The 
feelings of both Brahmans and Lamaists carry 
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them back to times remoter than the origin 
of their present religions. They,stil preserve 
traditions of the scenes enacted on those sa- 
cred shores in the pure air of those heights, 
when the Sacred Knowledge was still known 
among men. 

About the great range discovered, Dr. He- 
din says that previously it was thought the 
great central lakes were the sources of the 
Brahmaputra's northern tributaries, and that 
the country was flat. But in reality there is 
a range of mountains, one of the highest in 
the world. Its existence was suspected bv one 
explorer, and others have crossed parts of it 
without knowing that it was all one. There is 
no name for the range as a whole. It has a 
total length of 2000 miles; the average height 
of the passes is greater than in the Himalayas, 
but the peaks do not tower so high. Е. 


The Planets Uranus and Neptune and 
the Origin of the Soler System 

NTERESTING information — some of it 

negative, — has just been obtained from 

an attempt to identify the absorption 
bands, shown by the spectroscope, of the 
atmospheres of the four giant planets — Ju- 
piter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune — with 
those of our terrestrial elements. The spectra 
of these planets were carefully photographed 
by Mr. Slipher of the Flagstaff Observatory, 
Arizona, beside that of the solar light derived 
from the moon when at the same altitude, etc., 
and they have been recently discussed in the 
scientific magazines. 

The results of the investigation have con- 
firmed the supposition that those planets which 
are telescopically similar possess similar spec- 
tra. Thus the spectra of Jupiter and Saturn 
are closely allied, while the spectrum of Uran- 
us bears a strong resemblance to that of Nep- 
tune. Singularly enough, the spectrum of 
Saturn's ring- shows none of the peculiarities 
presented by that of the planet itself. None 
of the absorption bands of Saturn can be iden- 
tified with those of the earth’s atmosphere. 
A striking, and, from the generally accepted 
scientific standpoint, mysterious feature of 
Saturn's make-up, is that the vapor of water 
is entirely absent from that planet so far as 
close observations, which are very complete, 
can show. 

The spectrum of Neptune's atmosphere is 
quite remarkable, for a considerable portion 
of the solar spectrum reflected by that planet 
is so changed as to be quite unrecognizable. 
The spectra of Uranus and Neptune both 
show the presence of great quantities of hy- 
drogen, an element almost absent from our 
atmosphere. Although the absorption: bands 
are well developed in the photographs and 
have: been exhaustively analysed nothing but 
the hydrogen in the two outermost planets has 
been identified, a fact of interest to the student 
of Theosophy. 

It has long been held by astronomers that 
in all probability some of the planets are pass- 
ing through, and that some have gone through, 
a life history very similar to that which geolo- 
gists claim for the earth, 1. e., a nebulous stage 
concentrating into the liquid and vaporous, 
followed by the present conditions of solid, 
liquid, and vaporous; and according to the 
general belief the primitive nebula out of 
which the. Solar: System grew was fairly uni- 


form in constitution. The manner in which 
the separate planets condensed is still an un- 
solved problem in mathematics; the original 
Nebular Theory of Laplace being now aban- 
doned, as H. P. Blavatsky said it would have 
to be. But under any hypothesis of uniform- 
ity in the original nebula we should expect to 
find the least dense planets, such as the four 
outer giants, which have tremendously deep 
atmospheres, showing close similarity to the 
supposed condition of the earth in primeval 
times when the “oceans were suspended in 
the atmosphere in the form of steam." But 
these recent spectroscopic observations give 
no support to this; on the contrary they pre- 
sent strong evidence that the planets men- 
tioned, and especially Uranus and Neptune, 
are quite different in composition, and possi- 
bly in origin, from the earth and the rest of 
the smaller ones. Н. P. Blavatsky gives con- 
siderable attention in The Secret Doctrine and 
elsewhere to the profoundly interesting ques- 
tions of cosmology, and advances many illum- 
inating suggestions towards their solution de- 
rived from her Teachers and from a deep 
study of the ancient Oriental philosophies, and 
in connexion with our subject she says: 

The Sun and planets are only co-uterine broth- 
ers, having the same nebular origin, but in a differ- 
ent mode from that presented by modern astronomy. 

She gives a definite hint as to the method 
by which the primitive nebula was separated 
into portions which ultimately became planets. 
Quoting from the Book of Dzyan: 

The Central Sun causes Fohat to collect prim- 
ordial dust in the form of balls, to impel them to 
move in converging lines and finally to approach 
each other and aggregate... .. Being scattered 
in Space, without order or system, the world-germs 
come into frequent collision until their final aggre- 
gation, after which they become wandercrs (Com- 
ets). Then the battles and struggles begin. The 
older (bodies) attract the younger, while others re- 
pel them. Many perish, devoured by their stronger 
companions. Those that escape become worlds.— 
(Vol. I, page 201) 

According to H. P. Blavatsky the genesis of 
planets is symbolized by an Eastern ceremony 
called the “ Festival of the Fires." 


Seven ascetics appear on the threshold of the * 


temple with seven lighted sticks of incense. At the 
light of these the first row of pilgrims light their 
incense sticks. After which every ascetic begins 
whirling his stick around his head in spaee, and fur- 
nishes the rest with fire. Thus with the heavenly 
bodies. A laya center is lighted and awakened into 
life by the fires of another “pilgrim” after which 
the new “center” rushes into space and becomes a 
comet.—(/bid. page 203) 
. In referring to the fact that the immense 
distance of Uranus and Neptune from the 
Sun almost entirely precludes their depend- 
ence on him for light and heat (Neptune for 
instance receives about 900 times less than the 
earth), Н. Р. Blavatsky says that Neptune 
cannot properly be regarded as a member of 
the Solar System, and she hints that Uranus 
is loosely connected with the planetary family 
within his orbit. Curiously enough Bode's 
famous harmonic law of planetary distances 
breaks down when applied to Neptune. 
While the newest spectroscopic researches 
seem to demonstrate the existence of some- 
thing unique in the constitution of Uranus and 
Neptune, we must always be on guard against 
attaching finality to spectroscopic observations 
alone and unsupported by other evidence. As 
every ray of light has to pass through the 
crucible of our atmosphere before we can:ana- 


lyse it, unsuspected modifications may be pro- 
duced in spite of all precautions, which would 
alter our deductions if known. Clerk-Maxwell 
wrote: E 


For actually comparing and discriminating the 
spectra of two bodies they should be examined under 
identical states of temperature, pressure, and all 
other physical conditions. 


Can we apply the pbysical conditions of 
substances in the planets to the elements in 
our laboratories? Hardly; and when we re- 
collect that the outermost planets are so far 
distant that our greatest telescopes show no 
definite markings upon their minute disks, so 
that we do not even know their speed of rota- 
tion, the difficulty of the problem will be clear- 
er. Probably the conditions prevailing upon 
Neptune and Uranus are quite inconceivable 
to us, for as we approach the further confines 
of our system the phenomena shown by the 
planets become more and more singular and 
unfamiliar. For instance, though Mars pre- 
sents a somewhat similar aspect to that of the 
Earth, the problems it offers are still unsolved, 
and when we reach further out to Jupiter, and 
then to Saturn, the enigmas become still more 
bewildering. 

Not only does Saturn, although wrapped in 
the folds of an enormously energetic atmo- 
sphere, show no signs of water vapor, which 
would naturally be looked for if its conditions 
at all resembled those of the Earth in former 
periods, but certain zones or broad bands are 
found to be moving from West to East at a 
terrific speed relatively to the rest of the plan- 
et. The North Temperate Zone takes about 
24 minutes less time to rotate than the equa- 
torial spots! As Saturn's equatorial rotation 
is about 10 hours the ceaseless rush of the 
cloudy whirlwind must fly at over 600 miles 
an hour! What a strange world this one fact 
suggests ! STUDENT 


Tides in the Solid Earth 

I" a recent paper before the Philosophical 

Society of Washington was a summary 

of the latest observations on the daily 
deflections of the plumb.line. The experi- 
ments referred to were mainly those of Dr. 
Hecker at Potsdam, who used two delicately 
mounted horizontal pendulums in a chamber 
twenty-five meters below the surface, the ex- 
periments lasting through a period of twenty- 
eight months. After various sources of error 
had been carefully eliminated, the semi-diurnal 
terms were found to have fairly uniform and 
consistent values, which for the influences of 
both sun and moon were found to be about 
two-thirds of the deflections which would be 
due to those orbs were the earth absolutely 
rigid. Were the earth non-rigid and homo- 
geneous, a change in the equipotential surface 
would result from the attractions of sun and 
moon during the earth's daily rotation, and no 
pendulum movement would occur. The ex- 
periments have thus shown that the solid part 
of the earth yields under the influences of 
the sun's and moon's attractions, to an extent 
comparable with the rigidity of a steel globe. 
Yet the rocks of the earth's crust have only 
one-tenth the compressive, and less than one- 
hundredth of the tensile strength of steel, so 
it would seem there must be other causes 
unknown to science, for the extraordinary 
stability of the eartlrs crust. STUDENT 
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Grieg — Norway's Greatest Musical Composer produced great works while laboring under aspects and moods of nature. The rugged 
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I" the year 1876 Grieg married his cousin, 
Nina Haggerup, who was a true help and 
inspiration to him as long as he lived. 
It was largely owing to her that his genius 
assumed such a strong bent towards lyric 
song; for he composed many of his best 
known songs for her, which she interpreted 
as no one else could. 

Madame Grieg accompanied her husband 
on his concert tours, singing his songs with 
the greatest success. Her earnest and heart- 
felt singing, together with the exquisite ac- 
companiments played by her husband, had the 
effect of a wonderful improvisation, and pro- 
duced a powerful impression upon all who 
heard them, although neither one of them 
had what we would today call finished tech- 
nic. These gifted comrades were so imbued 
with the spirit of their work, and there was 
such a remarkable sympathy and charm in 
their performances, however, that technical 
limitations were forgotten. One critic re- 
marked after hearing one of these song recit- 
als, that although certain mistakes were 
noticeable in the opening bars, " no one ever 
observed errors in the latter part of Madame 
Grieg's songs ”! ы 

Madame Grieg was not only a fine singer, 
but also a true companion; bright, gentle, and 
cheerful. Their married life was a rare and 
beautiful example of mutual helpfulness, and 
reminds one of the happy: relationship which 
existed between those noble souls, Robert and 
Clara Schumann. 

Grieg's own playing was remarkable for its 
emotional intensity. Не appeared in several 
European cities as piano soloist, also as con- 
ductor of his own works. А heavy cart hav- 


ing once run over and injured one of his, 


hands, he was never a brilliant technician; yet 
the fire of his genius always carried his audi- 
ence beyond the notes, and he rendered his 
own compositions in a way which no one else 
could approach. What an encouraging con- 
trast this is to the mere technicians who so 
bind themselves to attaining mechanical per- 
fection that the real message of music is lost 
sight of! 

As an orchestra director Grieg was pro- 
foundly inspiring to his men; even to those 
who were unacquainted with his methods. He 
seemed to have the power of imbuing them 
with his ideas, and obtaining response to his 
musical feeling and enthusiasm. 

No musician of our time, excepting Pade- 
rewski, has drawn such crowded houses as did 
Grieg at the concerts in which he took part. 
Unfortunately he never visited America. The 
state of his health forbade such a long jour- 
ney, and he particularly dreaded the ocean 
voyage. 

It is a great pity that this genius was unable 
to guard against physical breakdown. Much 
of great value has been lost to the world 
owing to the shortened lives or continued ill 
health of some of its most gifted men. Some 
with feeble bodies have striven nobly on and 


tremendous difficulties; but how much more 
could have been accomplished had there been 
the physical basis which Katherine Tingley is 
establishing in her educational system! 
Wagner, during his most brilliant period, 
could work only two hours daily, owing to 


.eye strain! Grieg also was very limited as to 


his time for composition. He was in constant 
demand for concerts, yet could give only about 
a dozen in a year, and these only by husband- 
ing his strength. His letters testify that he 
would have written many more works in the 
larger forms had his strength permitted. For 
forty-seven years he lived and worked with 
only one lung! Fortunately his wife was al- 
ways a great help to him. 

Edvard Grieg's greatness expressed itself 
not only in his music, but in his character as 
well His Viking ancestry made him simple 
yet forceful. He was of a retiring disposi- 
tion, and had a strong aversion to anything 
like posing; yet he was genial and cultured, 
and always treated visitors with true courtesy. 
He retained his keen intelligence and cheerful 
disposition in spite of his poor health; was a 
noble husband, a helper of aspiring artists, 
and an ardent patriot, always taking an active 
interest in the welfare of his country. 

Although Grieg attained great popularity 
with the French, yet, such was his love of 
justice, that he unhesitatingly sacrificed it at 
the time of the Dreyfus trial, because of the 
unjust verdict, and refused to appear in Paris 


‘in concert during that time. 


Everyone loves Grieg’s music. It appeals 
both to the musician and the general public 
because it contains true beauty. He wrote 
for the voice, piano, violin, and the orchestra. 
While some of his music is exceedingly diff- 
cult, much of it is of medium grade, especially 
that for the piano. 

The Peer Gynt Suite for orchestra, written 
as incidental music to Ibsen’s drama of that 
name, is perhaps his most famous orchestral 
work, and is known the world over. Especi- 
ally fine are his three violin and piano son- 
atas, full of rugged breadth, fine melodies and 
subtle, beautiful harmonies. They abound in 
technical angularities, but when conquered are 
genuinely refreshing and delightful. His 
songs, however, are considered by some to be 
his masterpieces. "They contain melodies of 
rare freshness and beauty, and are rich in 
poetic and emotional contents. Their style is 
entirely original. 

Folk-song melodies largely permeate Grieg's 
music; sometimes directly, but also indirectly. 
He has been unjustly accused of borrowing 
his melodies, but on this point the public has 
been misinformed.  Ninety-five per cent of 
Grieg's music is entirely his own; even into 
his borrowed tunes he has infused his own 
originality. The bold, strange harmonies and 
wild rhythm stamp them immediately as 
Grieg's. Art and the folk-song were never 
better united. 

The Norwegian atmosphere is ever present 
in his music. One feels his sympathy for the 


scenery, clear air and sparkling blue waters 
of Norway are woven delicately but insepar- 


ably into the tones of his noble works. 


What an imagination he must have had! 
The weird fancies expressed in the flights of 


melody! The gayety and sadness of. life, the 


tenderness of a human heart finds expression, 
and all the majesty and thunder of the storm. 
Although Grieg's music has such marked na- 
tional characteristics he did no# write in a 
dialect, but in a universal language which all 
can understand. 

Edvard Grieg has always been the recipient 
of marked ‘attention. The German Emperor. 
while cruising in Norwegian waters, invited 
the composer to luncheon on board his pri- 
vate yacht, and he has often been the recipient 
of similar honors. 

After his death musicians gathered from 
far and near to pay their respects to the mem- 
ory of this great man. At the funeral, fifty- 
seven wreaths were laid down by delegates 
from the King and Queen of Norway, the 
German Emperor, the principal cities of Nor- 
way, and from the musical organizations 
throughout the world. 

The body was cremated and on a wild and 
rocky promontory,'in а cleft accessible only 
from the sea at low tide, and covered by a 
slab with a simple inscription, the ashes were 
buried. Two LoMALAND MUSICIANS 


Swedish Folk-Song 
A CONGRESS, recently held in Stock- 
holm for the promotion of the know- 
ledge of the people, has taken up the 
question of saving the old songs, airs, and 
melodies still unrecorded. It was estimated 
that more than five thousand different songs 
of real value, many dating far back, might be 
recorded, if the work is started at once before 
the old generation has passed. 

The part which music has played among the 
Swedish people may be seen by the fact that 
in one province only more than one thousand 
melodies have been recorded in the last year. 
The Swedish folk-songs have always been 
known for their singular beauty, and it is said 
that many of the airs and tunes now recorded 
will be a real surprise. The more this line of 
study broadens the more grows the impression 
that the life of the Northland really has been 
largely swayed by song and music in bygone 
days. 

Skilled violin players have been very com- 
mon in the outlying districts, many of them 
having learned the art “ from the wind in the 
woods and the murmur of the water in the 
brooks, or the roar of the waterfalls,” as they 
say. Some especially famous players of last 
century are said to have been instructed by 
the Neck or the Strómkarl. 

In the light of these facts one's imagination 
reaches ahead to the vistas opening out before 
the Swedish people in the future, owing to 
Katherine Tingley's recent purchase of pro- 
perty on Visingsó and the establishing of a 
Ràja Yoga Center thereon. STUDENT 
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“Above Light, Below Life’. 

“ BOVE Light, below Life," such is a 
Theosophical statement made by Н. P. 
Blavatsky im relation to evolution as 

applied both to the universe and to man. 

Using the Hermetic axiom "As above so be- 

low," let us consider it in relation to our own 

natures. 

Spirit is often described as “ light”. matter 
as " darkness," and “ above " may be also tak- 
en to mean in an esoteric sense, “ within," and 
"below" to equal “without.” Now if we 
think, shall we not see that Spirit, or the 
Supreme, is pure light, while “ life" would be, 
so to say, light shining through, or veiled by 
matter? And herein lies the Theosophical 
explanation of the unity of all life, and the 
necessity for altruism being applied as the uni- 
versal solvent to the problems which face us 
as human beings. It is one of the eternal 
verities, that which true progress imperatively 
demands, that our actions agree with the ideal 
of brotherhood. 

The nearer we consciously reach towards 
a conception of unity, the closer we draw to- 
wards absolute light, and receive true enlight- 
enment. We are ourselves that absolute light, 

heirs to clear vision, when we rid ourselves 
` of the wrappings of desire that now seem to 
be inseparable from our temporary abodes of 
flesh — provided by omnipotent Wisdom — 
the Higher Self — wherein we dwell, to wage 
war against, and conquer, the dark forces of 
ambition, greed, and lust, in order to let “ our 
light so shine" that men may consciously 
recognize their divinity. 

All light has its source “above” or "within," 
coming to us from the invisible realms of the 
Higher Self. While manifesting as “ life” in 
material existence, it is towards re-union 
with that Bright Immortal Self that our aspir- 
ations should lead us and our efforts be di- 
rected. Unselfishness is the first and last step 
upon that pathway leading towards a conscious 
divinity, for it alone as motive power frees 
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Reverence the highest, have patience with the lowest. 
of the meanest duty be thy religion. 


Let this day's performance 
Are the stars too distant, pick up the pebble 


that lies at thy feet, and from it learn the all.— Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 


the forces of determined Will and unlocks 
the portals of the Temple of Divine Wisdom. 
То re-become One with the All we must de- 
vote ourselves to the welfare of all in the 
desert of our temporary wandering in material 
sensuous existence — life in matter. “Above 
Light, below Life." ^ EMiLv T. WILLANS 


School and Home 

WRITER in the London Times, who 

has studied American methods, thinks 

that the school, and not the home, is 
the great formative influence in. American 
character. The home has lost its old-time dis- 
cipline and is only too often a prey to indul- 
gence and laxity; but in the school the in- 
fluence is more towards discipline and self- 
dependence. Even in the school, however, 
there is grave danger that the spirit of coddling 
will intrude and exercise the same baneful 
influence as it has exercised in the home. 


While the American family life has a pervasive 
quality of tender devotion and considerate courtesy 
unexcelled in any land, and the moral standards 
retain much of the potency of their puritanic origin, 
the puritanic severity has entirely disappeared from 
the family discipline; and in nearly every home in 
which I have bcen, whether of the rich or the poor, 
the children were the masters of the house, believing 
as a principle that everything turns upon them, and 
seeing, in any rare order that might come to limit 
their encroachments, an abuse of power, an arbitrary 
act... 

And I failed to understand how the children grew 
into law-abiding citizens until I left the home and 
went into the school. There I found them, by a rule 
which is impersonal and invariable— as a domestic 
rule should be — learning obedience, order, integrity 
in work, steadfastness in spite of moods, and sub- 
mission to the rightful demand of the entire com- 
munity upon each individual in order to the har- 
monious action of all. 

Thus by a discipline that is ethical and is main- 
tained during the formative years, the children ac- 
quire the social and civic habits, and are formed for 
liberty — not the false liberty allowed in the home, 
which, if unchecked in the school, would breed law- 
lessness and chaos, but the liberty of work, of service 
and of growth. 


Eternal vigilance will, however, be required, 
thinks the writer, to prevent the growth of 
what he calls “ paternalism” in the school. 
The children are supplied with free books in 
some grades, and even with free clothing in 
some States; and he was surprised that a 
proposal to provide free food and clothing 
. was rejected merely on the ground of expense. 
^, This paternalism he considers a worse dan- 
ger than the trusts, for it would breed a race 
of mannikins without independence; and al- 
ready many think that in consequence of such 
tendencies, the educational system is threaten- 
ing the virility of the nation. 

To put the matter shortly — according to 
this idea, the home breeds a mischievous in- 
fluence which the school labors to counteract; 
while the school, in its turn, is in danger of 
succumbing to the same mischievous influence. 
To describe this influence the word “ paternal- 
ism " is chosen as the most appropriate, which 
shows to what extent the functions of a father 
must have become misunderstood. Is the re- 
lationship of a father, then, necessarily an 
injurious relationship? 

In the home, we see, the will of the child 
is permitted to rule. This means that the will 
of the parents is weak and has given way. It 
is admitted that this state of affairs is most 
harmful to the child; therefore it must be 
inferred that the parents who tolerate it find 
themselves unable to do otherwise. 

. Every student of life knows that over- 
indulgence of children springs from the root 
of self-indulgence in one's own nature. The 
effort required to rebuke a self-willed child 
is distinctly an exercise of self-control and a 
triumph of the sense of duty over natural in- 
dolence. Малу parents shrink from this ef- 
fort, as they shrink from denying themselves 
harmful luxuries or making efforts. To vin- 
dicate their weakness, they resort in the half- 
unconscious hypocrisy of human nature, to 
various means for representing it as a virtue. 
We-have-even coteries that preach as a gospel 
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the leaving of the child to his own instincts! 

The combination of weakness and kindness 
which goes by the name of paternalism is a 
mischievous alliance. It is the result of a 
materialistic philosophy of life diverting phil- 
anthropy into wrong channels. We are solici- 
tous for the welfare of children. "We look 
after all their physical comforts, give them 
separate desks, a lot of fine books, and so 
forth. But there are things of far greater 
importance to them than these physical com- 
forts. There are things more important even 


than physical health, important though that is. . 


Firmness of character, self-dependence, poise, 
emancipation from the thousand ills of a weak 
will — these are some of the things. Hence 
many children who are brought up in poverty 
turn out better because they have not been 
subjected to these weakening 
influences but have had to rely 
on themselves; and many a 
harsh parent does less harm kc M 
by his severity than kind par- 
ents do by their so-called kind- 
ness. 

But there is no need to be 
harsh. All we have to do is 
to refrain from coddling — 
— which no healthy child real- 
ly likes — from giving way to 
weaknesses and temper whether 
in ourselves or in the children, 
and from paying too much at- 
tention to the children. There 
is no need to rush to extremes 
and think that because one ad- 
vocates discipliné one is advo- 
cating severity. There is a 
proper balance, and many have 
found it. Consummate care is 
perfectly consistent with per- 
fect discipline and with a free- 
dom from undue admiration 
and pampering. 

It is pitiable to see a naturaily 
healthy and happy child grad- 
ually being filled up with self- 
importance and self-conscious- 
ness by the adulation and indul- 
gence of a foolish parent, until 
his own life becomes a burden 
to him, unless he is fortunate 
enough to escape into some 
school where he will have a chance of being 
let alone and of forgetting himself in the 
natural enjoyment of his social nature on an 
equality with other children. А 'TEACHER 


Our Student Traveler in Berlin 
HERE is hardly a city of any size in 
Europe which has not its historical 
museum, the treasure-house of all its 
valued relics and records of the past, and civic 
pride usually houses these collections in build- 
ings that fitly represent the esteem in which 
they are held. Numerous as these museums 
are, the collections, even when so small as 
barely to fill an old council chamber of some 
historic Rathaus, are usually of interest and 
worth seeing, for they are sure to contain 
some fascinating fragments, woven on the 
great loom of European history, showing that 
the giant web stretched to the remotest dis- 
tricts. Sometimes one wishes there had not 
been quite so much history, the sight of some 
of the relics recalls such awful scenes of woe. 


It speaks ill of the goodness of our race that 
we should be so rich in history of the darkly 
tragic kind. 

Even museums where are treasured relics of 
another kind are eloquent of tragedy, the tra- 
gedy of the soul. Some of the glorious works 
of art by noblest artists are witnesses of the 
travail and despair through which the human 
soul has passed. Even those which in their 
superb color and beauty of form show the 
joyous strain of an older and happier order 
engrafted upon the new, are often tinged with 
noble sorrow, as if the never-to-be-forgotten 
memories of an age of spiritual darkness still 
haunted them. 

The city of Berlin, however, with its broad, 
clean, straight thoroughfares, and its general 
atmosphere of order and discipline, speaks of 


a release from the old order that prevailed 
in the medieval towns, when one moved along 
narrow, tortuous, darkened streets, that ended 
mavhap in a blind alley. Although the streets 
of Derlin are lined with memorials and monu- 
ments of a warlike past, and there is a martial 
air upon the throngs that pass through them, 
they declare that the discipline has won free- 
dom. As the capital city of united Germany, 
Berlin stands for the fulfilment of a national 
dream. Reconciliation and peace have come 
from the recognition by the members of the 
body politic of the universal principle of Unity. 
Richly illuminating are the principles of 
Theosophy to all who have the will, trust, and 
courage to make them their own; yet more 
than ever are they torches along the path 
to the observant Student-traveler. Undreamt- 
of treasuries open before the eye and the 
mind, discrimination grows apace and, almost 
before one is aware, a new understanding of 
life and of human history has been born as 
if by magic. STUDENT TRAVELER 


Jottings and Doings 
( From a Student's Note Book) 

OMEN are gradually demonstrating 
their ability to perform the most deli- 
cate and particular kinds of work in 

a manner not to be surpassed. Some years 
ago the experiment was tried by a large fac- 
tory in the old world of employing women to 
cut diamonds, a work which requires the ut- 
most skill and patience and which heretofore 
had always been done by men. So apt did 
women prove that it is now conceded by the 
manager that they excel in the art. АП day 
long they sit before the small frames in which 
the gems are imbedded in wax and carefully 
wield their little pear-shaped tools. Some idea 
of the difficulty of the work may be gained 
from the fact that 400 tiny stones will some- 
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times weigh less than a carat. А stone of 
medium size usually requires a full day's work 
to bring it to perfection. The pay seems 
pitiably inadequate to Americans, from eight 
to twenty guilders ($3.21 to $8.04) per week. 


Ir is somewhat surprising to note what a 
vast army of women wage-earners in the 
United States is employed in the textile mills. 
And yet this is a quite natural outcome of 
the past experience of womankind.  Froin 
time immemorial spinning and weaving have 
formed an integral part of women's lives; 
since the fabled days of Minerva and Arachne 
to those of our own Priscilla and later, these 
arts have been plied with consummate skill 
by feminine fingers. When the new world 
produced machinery to supplant the slower 
process of hand-production of the old, women 
were quick to apply their innate dexterity to 
the new methods. It is estimated that there 
are 250,000 women operatives in the mills of 
the East and South. which fully equals the 
number of men employed in the same way. 


The Forests in Europe 

I? is always a surprise to the 
traveler in northern and 
central Europe to see how 
many of the splendid old for- 
ests are still standing, despite 
the building of cities, of vil- 
lages, and of railroads, the cul- 
tivation of great tracts of land 
for food products, and the use 
of meadow lands for grazing 
grounds or as bleaching greens. 
Love of the forest is an 
inheritance of the people of 
Europe from prehistoric times. 
Originally they were a forest 
folk, and they ranged free 
through the thick woven canopy 
of verdure. They built their 
simple homes around a spread- 
ing green roof-tree. А grove 
of trees was their temple. Un- 
der a tree sat the judge who 
administered justice. A trunk 
of a tree hollowed out at first 
served them for a boat. A wall 
of stone suggested only a pris- 
on. The building of walled cities with dwell- 
ings of stone was taught to the forest people 
by the Romans who built fortified camps all 


over northern Europe to mark the path of - 


their conquests. 

The love of the forest burns almost as 
brightly in the hearts of the people of north- 
ern Europe today as in days of yore. In the 
midst of nearly all cities there are parks, laid 
out with beautiful flower beds and trees of 
all kinds, carefully tended. In the neighbor- 
hood of all cities, there is a bit of forest land 
preserved intact, for the use of the people, 
who flock to it in great numbers on every 
possible occasion. In German there is a spe- 
cial name for these woodlands near a city. 
They are called Stadtwüldchen, or " little for- 
est of the city." "These little forests are kept 
free and wild. Only the paths are well or- 
dered. These are carefully swept. One is at 
liberty to roam at will through these sweet 
forest spaces. "There is only one sign as a 
reminder to the people not to ill treat their 
forest friends. It reads, “No Good Man 
Hurts a Tree.” It is the only warning needed. 

Of course timber is used in Europe for 
building and other purposes, and trees must 
be cut down to furnish it. In order to pre- 
serve the forests from destruction there is a 
law which provides that whenever a tree is 
cut down another must be planted in its place. 
In order to have a constant supply of young 
trees ready, there is maintained throughout 
the forests a system of tree schools. 

A “tree school" consists of an oblong 
cleared space fenced in and planted with seed- 
ling trees. A single school has young pupils 
of varying ages, just as any good school has. 
The tree-pupils stand in orderly rows, graded 
according to size, like young soldiers. Some 
of them are just out of the warm beds of the 
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THE HEART OF THE TREE 
Henry Cuyler Bunner 
HAT does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants the friend of sun and sky; 
He plants the flag of breezes free; 
The shaft of beauty, towering high; 
He plants а home to heaven anigh 
For song and mother-croon of bird 
In hushed and happy twilight heard — 
The treble of heaven's harmony — 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 
What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and tender rain, 
And seed and bud of days to me, 
And years that fade and flush again; 
He plants the glory of the plain; 
He plants the forest's heritage; 
The harvest of a coming age; 
The joy that unborn eyes shall see — 
These things he plants who plants а tree. 
— Selected 


nursery and may be only three or four inches 
high. From this they increase in size, row 
after row, up to the tall sturdy young trees 
that are almost ready to take their places out 
in the forest of grownups. - 

It is a most inspiring and touching sight 
to come upon several of these tree schools in 
the course of a day's walk through the moun- 
tains. They speak so eloquently of the warm 
feeling for the lower kingdoms of nature 
which should exist in every heart. STUDENT 

Tue daily life of the Pueblo Indians of 
New Mexico is filled with interesting and 
poetic customs. When a child is born it never 
sees the outside world until it is a certain 
number of days old; then it is carried out at 
dawn to look upon the sun. As the first rays 
of sunlight fall upon the little one prayers 
are quickly said and the baby's names are 
pronounced. Then the ceremony is over. 


Red Jacket, " The Vigilant" 
ED JACKET was not so 
called among his own peo- 

ple. After the manner 

of many uncivilized tribes he 
was given a trial-name at first. 
“Always Ready " he was called 
for many years, until he had 
become a leader to his tribes- 
men. Then they gave him the 
name of “The Keeper Awake " 
or “ The Vigilant.” The frag- 
ments of this wise Indian’s elo- 
quence that have been written 
down reveal the fact that the 
name was well bestowed. .Не 
did keep his people awake, and 
though his efforts for them 
were tardy, they were of great 


the white neighbors, who came 
to understand better the hearts 
and lives of Red Jacket’s people. 
The following is related of 
Sa-go-ye-wa-tha (Red Jacket) : 
A dispute having arisen con- 
cerning the terms of a treaty 
_ between this chief and the white people, an 
: agent was sent to settle the matter. 
“You have forgotten," said the agent, “ we 
have it written down on paper.” . 
“The paper then tells a lie," rejoined Red 
* Jacket. "I have it written down here," he 
added, placing his hand with great dignity 
upon his brow. ''This book the Great Spirit 
has given the Indian; it does not lie!" A. 


Facts Worth Knowing 
CoBALT is a white metal harder and brighter 
than nickel. It is used extensively in making 
plating material and also for electric storage 
batteries. Not long ago a nugget weighing 
800 pounds was taken from a cobalt mine in 
Ontario, Canada. 


Тнк number of languages known to be 
spoken in the world is 860; 89 in Europe; 
114 in Africa; 123 in Asia; 417 in America; 
and the other 117 in the islands of the South 
Seas. The number of dialects is said to be 
5000. 


Ix 1837 a single mesquite seed was planted 
in Honolulu, the capital of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. Now there are 50,000 acres of this 
plant, but of a slightly different character from 
the parent mesquite. 


PARAFFIN is a fatty substance produced in 
the oil refineries during the preparation of 
crude petroleum for the market. At first it 
was considered useless but now it is made into 
candles and, when refined, is used to whiten 
and polish the clothes in laundries, to seal jars 
of fruit, to make colored crayons, and to spread 
over stone to prevent the surface from crum- 
‘bling. It was an application of paraffin that 
preserved Cleopatra's Needle in Central Park, 
N. Y. when the surface began to wear off. 


help both to the Indians and to ` 


| 


А Legend of Brittany 

NCE there lived a rich man who had 

three sons and one daughter, Lis- 

beth, who was a widow. When he 

died the sons cheated Lisbeth out of her 

share of their father's wealth. The eldest 

took the house, the farm, and all the cows; 

the second took the mill and all the horses ; 

and the third took the bakery and all the 

sheep and oxen. Lisbeth was forced to 

take her little girl, named Weissdórnchen, 

to a miserable old hut on a lonely moor 
outside the village. 

There they lived in great poverty. All 
they had was one little black cow given 
them by the youngest brother, who did not 
wish to see them starve. Weissdórnchen, 
whose name means "little white thorn," 
tended the black cow, and grew to love 
her. 

One day while she was watching the cow 
on the moor, and tying up nosegays of 
wild flowers, she noticed a little bird hop- 
ping about and chirping away just as if 
he wanted to make her listen. She got so 
interested in watching him that she forgot 
the time, and her mother came out to see 
what had become of her. When they 
looked for the cow she was nowhere to be 
seen, and after a long hunt for her they 
found that she had been attacked by a wolf 
and torn to pieces. 

Poor Weissdórnchen spent the night in 
weeping over the cow's fate. In the morn- 
ing. very early she ran out, and the first 
thing she saw was the very little bird she 
had noticed the day before, chirping away 
as he had been when Weissdórnchen for- 
got everything else to watch him. He flew 
close to her and she felt sure that. he wished 
her to listen to him for some reason. Sud- 
denly she saw something yellow on the ground 
and thought it was gold. She turned it over 
with her foot — it was only a blossom of the 
yellow groundsel, but she had no sooner 
touched it with her bare foot than she under- 
stood what the bird was saying. 

" Weissdórnchen," he said, "I am your 
friend. I will help you.” 

“Who are you?” asked she. 

" Redbreast,” said the bird, “and I have it 
in my power to make one poor, good little 
child happy every year, and this time it is 
to be you.’ 

“Oh, can you help me?” said the little 
girl; e we are so poor, and now the cow is 
dead and I do not know what we shall do.” 

“ Follow me,” said Redbreast, and away he 
hopped with Weissdörnchen following, over 
the moor and across the stony fields until they 
came to the sea, where they could see the 
Seven Islands. 

“ Do you see anything on the запа?” asked 
Redbreast. 

“ Yes, I see a pair of wooden shoes and a 
little staff.” 

“ Put on the shoes, and take the staff.” 

“I have them on, and here in my hand is 
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THE SWALLOW 
Christina Rossetti 
LY away, fly away over the sea, 
Sun-loving swallow, for summer is done; 
Come again, come again, come back to me 
Bringing the summer and bringing the sun. 


the staff. What shall I do next, Redbreast? ” 

“ Now walk over the sea just as if it were 
the moor, to the first island. You will see a 
great rock. Pick some rushes that grow near 
by and make a rope; then knock on the rock 
with your staff. Whatever comes out make 
fast with your rope.” 

Weissdörnchen did as the bird told her, 
and everything happened just as he said. 
When she tapped on the rock, out stepped a 
white cow, very sleek and pretty and so gentle- 
looking. Weissdörnchen did not need to be 
told what to do with her; she led her home. 
The bird had disappeared after keeping his 
promise to help the little girl. 

Such a beautiful cow as this was! She 
gave so much milk that all the pails and pans 
they had would not hold it and they sold it 
to the neighbors, who all said they had never 
before known a cow to give so much milk. 
The news spread and Lisbeth’s eldest brother 
came and wanted to buy the cow. 


Lisbeth said she would let him have the 
white cow if he would give her in return 
the part of the farm and the number of 
cows her father had meant to give her. 
The brother was so anxious to have the 
cow that he consented. Weissdörncheńn 
was so fond of the white cow that she 
could hardly bear to see her go. In the 
evening, however, when she went to the 
stall, still feeling lonely for her charge, 
there was the white cow. 

“Here I am,” said she. 
stay whrere they took me. 
with good people." 

“But my uncle will come and take you 
back," cried the little girl. 

“We Shall see. Go and get three milk- 
wort blossoms, and while I am eating them 
call out ' Redbreast' three times.” 

Weissdórnchen did this. In the twink- 
ling of an eye the cow was changed into a 
beautiful horse who was as wonderful in 
his way as the cow had been, for he could 
go faster and carry more than any horse 
that had ever been heard of. 

The news spread and one day Lisbeth's 
second brother came to her and offered to 
buy the horse. Lisbeth told him she would 
give the horse in return for the horses and 
the share in the mill that he had cheated 
her out of at the time of her father's death. 
The brother was willing and led away the 
animal. 

But in the evening Weissdórnchen found 
him in the stall. He told her to bring him 
three milk-wort blossoms and call “ Red- 
breast" three times, as he ate them. The 
result was that the horse changed into a 
beautiful sheep — a magic sheep, for the wool 
grew as fast as it was shorn from its back. 

The third brother heard of this sheep and 
came. to buy it. Lisbeth let him hawe the 
sheep in return for the sheep and the share 
in the bakery that her father meant her to 
have when he died; but as the man was lead- 
ing the sheep home, he passed the place on 
the seashore where Weissdórnchen had found 
the shoes and the staff. Quick as a flash,.be- 
fore the man could stop it, the sheep jumped 
into the water, swam out to the first of the 
Seven Islands and disappeared. It never came 
back, though Weissdórnchen went to the stall 
and watched for it; but Redbreast hopped up 
to her and said: ''Good-bye, little girl, your 
mother and you will always have plenty of 
food now and a nice home. Remember the 
poor." > 

And so it was; for Lisbeth's brothers kept 
their promise and gave her all that they had 
promised her for the cow, the horse, and the 
sheep, which was what her father had meant 
her and Weissdórnchen to have. As for 
Weissdórnchen, she never forgot Redbreast 
or the advice he gave her. H. 


KiNp hearts are more than coronets.— T'en- 


nyson 
ACTIONS give to life its strength.—Zichter 
My crown is called content— Shakespeare 
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BROTHERHOOD AND 


THE rapid progress of sci- 


Scientific 
Methods and < towards a true compre- 
Final hension of the laws of the 
| Problemi universe is a frequent subject 


of slightly ostentatious con- 
gratulation on the part of some of our popular 
writers. Let us pause a moment and consider 
how far this is warranted, and if the humble 
and reverent attitude of such minds as that of 
Sir Isaac Newton — who seemed to himself 
like a child playing with shells on the shore 
of the illimitable ocean of truth — is not that 
through which the real understanding of the 
subtle and controlling laws lying behind mater- 
ial phenomena may find entry. 

It is desirable occasionally to reconsider this 
question, because there is a tendency for in-- 
quirers into Theosophy to imagine that the 
mechanical methods of modern science not 
only lead to the discovery of new phenomena 
of force and matter, but that they are capable 
of unsealing the penetralia of nature’s pro- 
founder mysteries, of opening up the realm of 
causes. Theosophical study shows that the 
latter is not possible until the system of in- 
vestigation is placed upon a 


Modern different basis, until nature’s 
Science is laws and processes are regard- 
Self-Limited ed from a more spiritual and 


less material standpoint, and 
until the time-honored methods of the Archaic 
schools are adopted. The forces of evolution 
now in activity, and the efforts of the most 
altruistic and advanced souls of the day, are 
pushing a certain portion of the thinkers of 
the race towards that condition when a much: 
nearer approach to the desired knowledge of 
causes will be possible to them, and the rest 
will follow in good time. The change will be 
fundamental; it will be a breaking away from 
the conception of the universe as a mechanism 
reducible to terms of unconscious matter and 
force, to the knowledge that it is a palpitating 
Organism, alive and conscious in some degree 
in all its manifestations, even in the mineral, 
and “lower.” There are already signs of ad- 
vance towards wider and more Theosophical 
and reverent views on the part of some emin- 
ent thinkers. The recent observations of Pro- 
fessor Darwin at the British Association meet- 

ing respecting memory and 


Nature is intelligence in plants illustrate 
Embodied a position farther advanced 
Consciousness than the average. Naturally 


he has been criticised by the 
more miaterialistic-minded, and by the relig- 
ious bigots. 

Science has deliberately restricted its re- 
searches to the outer forms which can be in- 
vestigated by mechanical instruments, and to 
deductions therefrom based upon the evidence 


of the physical senses. The sequences of 
events observed are called the laws of nature. 
Yet in strict truth we know no reason why 
these sequences should not change or adopt 
another course; why, for instance, oxygen and 
hydrogen should always unite to form water, 
a substance possessing properties which would 
never be suspected from an examination of its 
constituents taken separately. In proportion 
to the increase of careful observers and the 
invention of improved mechanical instruments 
more sequences of events are found in nature 
— new laws as we call them — and there are 
even a few instances where a logical thinker 

has ventured to look a few 


An Orderly steps ahead and ргорһеѕу 
Evolution of — some new discovery. In such 
Reality a case he has only based his 


impression upon a reasoned 
extension of ascertained sequences, not upon 
an inner, firsthand and self-identifying know- 
ledge of the nature of the intelligent or semi- 
intelligent forces which energize through mat- 
ter. To the eye of the far-distant scientist. 
who will be possessed of the attributes of 
spiritual seership, the modes of manifestation 
will be apparent before the first atom is 
thrilled into activity. 

The day will arrive, we firmly believe, when 
our present methods of catechizing nature will 
be regarded as actually primitive. 

А good example of the scientific attitude of 
the moment is afforded by chemistry, one of 
the most fruitful and elevating of the sciences, 
and a standing proof of the high intellectual 
attainments, mechanical skill, and daring im- 
agination of its workers. The formulae of the 
elements and their groupings have been de- 
vised and wrought out with marvelous ingen- 

uity and they provide an ad- 
The Unknown mirable working hypothesis; 
Bridge from yet no one knows how the 
Mind to Matter atoms and molecules are real- 
ly arranged, or whether they 
even retain their separate identity at all when 
in combination. It is most likely that they 
combine in some manner quite beyond the 
reach of our present insight. And, in fact, 
we do know that the so-called elements them- 
selves are not neatly separated, isolated sub- 
stances, as it was once thought, but they show 
a certain want of uniformity within themselves 
and a tendency to form a continuous progres- 
sion through a septenary scale. The combina- 
tions are only conditions through which entire- 
ly unknown forces come into physical plav; 
chemical affinity is a form of life, and these 
living forces will be the subjects of investiga- 
tion in the future. 

Turning to astronomy we find a similar 

state of things. Nothing is known to physi- 


OCTOBER THE 


ELEVENTH 


cists of the intelligent forces supporting the 
ideal framework of the universe. Our know- 
ledge is rudimentary and external; and al- 

though astonishing mathemat- 


Forms ical skill has been devoted to 
Are Not .working out problems from 
Realities the imperfect data given, even 


in such a primary matter as 
the real paths of the planets we are quite 
ignorant, for all our calculations assume ellip- 
tical orbits round a fixed sun, for practical 
purposes; while in reality the orbits must be 
extremely complicated curves described under 
the control of a moving sun, whose direction 
and speed are not definitely known. 

To modern science the universe is supposed 
to be quite independent of and indifferent to 
man’s existence. We are told that before man 
was evolved from the slime the familiar natural 
forces behaved as they do today, and that 
when the race has become extinct indifferent 
nature will pursue her way regardless of the 
petty human episode. We are irresistibly re- 
minded of the way the victim in The Mikado 
is consoled by being told about the fireworks 
in the evening, “ You won't be there of course, 
but they will take place all the same!” 

Turning to the Theosophical position a very 

different picture is unveiled. 


To Theosophy Man and the universe are no 
All is longer disjoined. The prob- 
Order lem of the universe becomes 


one of consciousness, a prim- 
ary one, and we find that to understand the 
" Macrocosm," the Kosmos, we have also to 
study the nature and working of self-conscious- 
ness in the “ Microcosm,” individual man — 
the mirror of universal law. 

Every man is a representative of the greater 
World-Being. As in his embryological devel- 
opment he epitomizes, in a few months, the 
racial history through which he has passed in 
previous lives, so he will in time unfold every 
quality and power that can be found in Nature, 
though as yet they are indeed mostly dormant. 

The Universe was evolved by Intelligent 
Builders, Divine Creative Powers, called the 
“ Elohim” in Genesis, and they are reflected, 
and also partially live, move, and have their 
being, in men. The progressive goal of human 
evolution is the becoming consciously aware 
of and one with these divine forces. And it 
is not dead matter that the Creative Forces are 

arousing to activity; such a 

A Living thing would be an impossible 
Universe anomaly in a living Universe. 
Cannot be Dead The Anima Mundi or Univer- 
sal Soul was not invented by 

Anaxagoras, nor even first discovered by him. 
Ages before B. c. 500, Aryan philosophers had 
arrived at the necessary conclusion that every- 
thing has its form of consciousness. This is 
not modern “Animism.” Н. P. Blavatsky says: 


'The idea of Universal Life is one of those ancient 
conceptions which are returning to the human mind 
in this century, as a consequence of 15 liberation 
from Anthropomorphic Theology. 


Man is indeed made in the image of the 
Ever-Living, but this does not mean the an- 
thropomorphic God of old-fashioned theology. 
It is a brief statement of the fact that man is 
an aggregate, or focus, of all the elements in 
Nature, physical, mental, and spiritual. 

Before the Real can be approached by those 
who are hungering for knowledge, they must 
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be hungering and thirsting for something 
higher than the mere satisfaction of curiosity, 
however sublimated. The divorce between 
“ Religion ” and. Science has been deplorable, 
though inevitable and hardly 

Only False Religion surprising, for Religion so- 
and Sciencecan called, had descended to 
be Inconsistent superstition and persecuting 
bigotry. Before a man can 

approach the Tree of Life and Wisdom, a pro- 


-foundly impersonal and unselfish desire for 


the welfare of humanity — not only in the 
material sense but in the higher spiritual sense 
— must inspire him, to the exclusion of “ even 
the shadow of desire.” This once attained 
through the growth of the god-like spirt of 
Compassion for all that lives, and through self- 
discipline, he becomes more than man, and, 
truly, “all knowledge is his province.” 

We cannot expect much comprehension of 
spiritual laws in such an alien environment 
as we have today, an age when every new 
invention is regarded as a new opportunity of 
pandering to greed or ostentation, and which 
too often increases the maddening haste of 
living, the ever-growing devil’s-dance which 
fills our asylums with nervous wrecks and our 
cemeteries with suicides. 

The understanding of the deeper laws of 

nature will be forthcoming 


Unselfish when the condition of the 
Devotion the world permits their safe 
Only Condition demonstration. Until then, 


only the few who are strong 
enough to lay aside their personal limitations 
and to devote all their energies towards the 
uplifting of the race, regardless of worldly 
praise or blame, can expect to lift the Veil of 
Isis; and until then they will have to guard 
their knowledge from profanation as they have 
done hitherto, not out of selfish desire of pos- 
session, but from the certainty that irreparable 
injury would be done by the premature dis- 
closure of even the little that this age could 
comprehend. C. J. К. 


"Blind Forces" Ruling the Universe 

HE theory, held by Kelvin among others, 

that the sun's heat is due to the com- 

pression of its mass by gravitaticn, places 
the mysterious agency that causes gravitation 
in a very high place. When we think of the 
number of things we owe to the sun's heat, 
and then say that all this is due to gravitation, 
then gravitation becomes the highest power in 
the universe! 

This positive mania for reducing everything 
to a formula whose terms are “gravitation,” 
“affinity,” "inertia," and the like, does not 
result in simplicity; it merely makes these 
things substitutes for the eternal Formative 
spiritual Causes. The imaginative mind is left 
in contemplation of a universe full of nothing 
but blind forces, set in motion goodness know 
when or how, and utterly devoid of any con- 
ceivable purpose or use. And the imaginative 
mind staggers and rebels against the attempt 
to conceive such a thing. But some scientific 
theorists do not seem to have the higher senses 
very wide awake. They are not much troubled 
by such doubts. 

It is little wonder that men confronted with 
such theories should. have to invent a God to 
do all the real business of the universe; and 
that as science will not allow him a place in 


the universe, they should have to place him 
outside of it. 

Ever since experimenters showed that there 
was a quantitative relation between mechanical 
energy and the heat developed by resistance 
thereto, it has been asswmed that heat is 
nothing more than a form of mechanical en- 
ergy. But heat is something that exists apart 
from its physical manifestations, and the me. 
chanical energy is but a means of exciting it 
and causing its physical manifestations. In 
the same way, light and electricity are energies 
that are prior to matter and which manifest 
themselves through matter when the proper 
conditions are produced. Science produces 
these conditions, but the conditions are not the 
cause of the heat, light, or electricity — they 
are only the cause of their physical manifesta- 
tion. 

Heat is a source of energy; that, science 
admits, and in making energy a source of heat 
it gets an endless circle. According to the 
dynamical theory, the energy in the universe 
will gradually “гип down," assume a static 
form, and then what will happen? The fact 
is that all the time energy is running down — 
and being wound up again, but science knows 
not the forces that wind it up. The “апа- 
bolic ” processes in living organisms, which 
defy the chemical processes, are energized by 
forces that are not physical, the forces of in- 
visible Life guided by Mind and Will. 

The mechanical theory of the universe is 
sometimes supplemented, in the minds of the 
pious, by the postulate that at some remote 
epoch a Divine Power started the whole thing 
going by one impress of his divine will, and 
then left it to run. But this Divine Power is 
present all the time and in every place, being 
the source of all energy. The theories as to 
gravitation, heat, etc. in the sun, may be rea- 
sonable in varying degrees from a mathemat- 
ical point of view; but we should not stray 
off so far into mathematical formulae as to 
forget that we are thinking in symbols and 
formulae, and to lose sight of the realities 
thev stand for. STUDENT 


Regulating the Volcanoes 
H ENCEFORTH we are not going to let 
the volcanoes spoil things just as they 
wish. Professor Lichtenberg has taken 
the first step, presenting King Victor Emman- 
uel with a project for draining Vesuvius by 
a system of subterranean canals. The lava 
will thus be led off into the sea or wherever 
it will do no harm. The pressure will not be 
allowed to accumulate and so there will be no 
explosion. Moreover a few well-drained vol- 
canoes might so relieve the total internal pres- 
sure that no fresh ones would form. 

One is somehow reminded of the proposal 
to use horse power for boats. "The legs of 
the horses were to stick through the bottom 
of the boat and be attached to stilts of ade- 
quate length. 

How would the workmen dig the last stret- 
ches of the tunnels, the heat ever rising? And 
what would become of them when they had 
opened the tunnels into the boiling heart of 
the volcano? "The mice decided that the sim- 
plest way to deal with the cat was to hang 
a bell round her neck. There was, we learn, 
some hitch in the maneuver. 

How much of the Andes range should be 
tapped, to keep Mont Pelée quiet? STUDENT 
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A Thread in History 
NE of the essays in John Morley’s — it 
is impossible to write Lord Morley’s — 
recently issued volume devotes itself, 
among other things, to a discussion of Pro- 
fessor Bury’s view that “history is not a 
branch of literature" but a science. The his- 
torian may not transcend the province of facts. 
He may not even frame a theory to cover his 
facts, still less begin with one and select facts 
accordingly. 
Morley gently punctures the contention: 


Perhaps some of Professor Bury's more youthful 
listeners, with the presumption of their years, may 
have asked themselves whether the historian is to 
present all the facts of his period on his subject; 
if not, whether he will not be forced to select, — 


for which he will surely require “some guid- 
ing principle, conception, or preconception." 

But is science a brute mass of facts} un- 
threaded, undigested? The man of science, 
considering some facts, suspects an explana- 
tory law. He then considers all the facts he 
knows to see whether his hypothesized law is 
a reality. Finding it to be so, and writing a 
book or paper, he groups the whole body of 
relevant facts around his law. 

Have the historians, in considering the rises 
and falls of nations, arrived at no suspicion 
of a law? For the rises, hardly any; since 
several quite unmixed nations may occupy the 
same geographical location. For the falls, in- 
ternal disunion, and luxury. : 

If at some stage in animal evolution when 
as yet there were no complex many-celled 
organisms whose cells had to some extent for- 
gone their individuality to make a whole, but 
when the nearest approach to this were groups 
of essentially separate cells almost accidentally 
cohering; if then, one of these cells had had 
intelligence enough to write a history of what 
he saw around him, he would not have data 
enough for the establishment of a law. He 
would see here and there the temporary co- 
hesion of a mass of cells, the endurance of the 
cohesion for what seemed to him an immense 
length of time, and then the dissolution of the 
union into individuals. Не might note that 
one mass which had achieved some sort of 
organization, was able to make successful war 
upon one whose cells were incoherently stuck’ 
together, each fighting for itself its own life 
fight and unconcerned about the rest. 

But the profound law that nature was try- 
ing to make coherent organisms in which 
each group of cells had separate duties in the 
doing of which they served the whole — this 
would be out of his purview. Still more so, 
that when the organization had become very 
perfect a (human) soul would be able to in- 
carnate in it and a new level of evolution 
open ир. 

The historians seem to be as blind as that 
cell. But they ought not to be; for all na- 
ture is showing them the law. As they look 
back they can see groups of individuals co- 
hering, arriving at some sort of imperfect or- 
ganization, and then losing what they had 
gained. In their growth into nationality the 


growing organization is shown in the national . 


consciousness of the units. They think first 
of the nation, afterwards of themselves. They 
are ready to die for it. In their decay they 
have split into groups, into classes, each try- 
ing to get from the state whatever it can, to 
give as little as it can. This is the spirit of 
the units also. When this disunion has 
reached a certain point the state, or nation, 
either disappears or is overwhelmed, finally or 
with possibility of recovery. : 

This is the principle of history, the back- 
bone. Preliminarily to making an organism 
of humanity, nature is trying to make subsid- 
jary organisms of the nations, to be the organs 
of the final one. There are one or two other 
threads amid the complex of fact, but this is 
the most obvious. STUDENT 


Cemetery Reform 

«С AGES grieve neither for the living nor 
the dead,” says the Bhagavad Сїй, im- 
plying an injunction which to many 

seems hard-hearted enough. 

What might they not have done, we say, 
if Keats had lived beyond his little span of 
twenty-four years; Shelley beyond his thirty; 
if Hamilton had not fallen before Burr's pis- 
tol; if Mozart and Byron had been granted 
a longer stretch? Should we regret what may 
seem to us the prematurity of death, the cut- 
ting short of great. careers, the extinction of 
great powers of mind— if we could see 
deeper? Atropos with her scissors does not 
look so grim to those who have learned of 
Reincarnation; in fact her face becomes one 
of the faces of universal wisdom. She cuts 
but a little way into the eternal thread. The 
soul does not come to earth proposing to 
achieve all its career in one short life. It 
has its days of work and nights of rest, and 
each day, which to us is a life, has some clear 
task, some definite step of growth or learning. 
When a nation has to be carried across a 
great crisis, a soul whose power corresponds 
to the need may take that for its task, dis- 
charge its self-imposed duty with every burn- 
ing energy of mind and body, and then go. 
It is itself then Atropos, though we see but 
the enemy’s bullet, the accident, the disease. 
Indeed, till the very moment of death — after 
death, as we regard it — the personality which 
it informed with the intelligence and the urge 
to the work, may not understand what it has 
done. 

So with the musician, the poet. In some 
few years of creative work they may have ex- 
hausted the limit of possibility for that brain. 
To go farther they must take another. They 
may have spent themselves striking some new 
keynote that will make art move forward an- 
other step. They may need the experience 
of the last disappointed hours of illness, when, 
as it seems to them, they have achieved but 
little of their possibilities. As perhaps with 
Poe, the art work may be altogether sub- 
sidiary to some other purpose in the incarn- 
ation, the burning out of some crippling growth 
in character, or the performance of some piece 
of work the world does not see at all or thinks 


to be nothing in comparison with the other. 

But the soul knows all and accepts all, 
knows all with perfect clearness ere its birth 
and after its death: and knows in a pro- 
founder way, beneath its consciousness of it- 
self as personality, even during life. 

Even the evil that men do, though it must 
work out in full proportioned punishment for 
themselves, is pressed into the service of the 
souls of those to whom they do it. 

For the very being of the universe is 
evolution, and every soul in its own conscious- 
ness knows that, howeyer darkened may be 
the knowledge when pressed into the very 
midst of sensuous matter. Some time, all men 
will hold their own in its fullness there as 
elsewhere. 

Is it not time we stopped putting truncated 
cones into our cemeteries? STUDENT 


Negation by Commas 

THE Devil sometimes makes very effec- 
tive use of quotation commas, under- 
mining the moral import of a statement 

as effectively as a shrug of the shoulders may 

undermine the repute of a man. 

There are, for instance, two groups of 
Pragmatists, differing by the use of quotation 
commas. President David Starr Jordan says: 

Whatever will work in the conduct of life, 
strengthening it, enriching it, giving it a higher 
trend, must, so far as it goes, have elements of 
truth. Е 

He guards himself; he says “so far as 
it goes," and “ elements of truth.” 

But he does not put truth in quotation 
marks; he does not imply that there is no 
such thing; it is perfectly respectworthy 
Pragmatism. 

There is a Devil-made imitation of this 
which does put truth and true in commas. 
The phrase would read: 

Whatever beliefs help or encourage you to live 
the kind of life you want to live, you are at 
liberty to call “true,” if you happen to like that 
word. By all means go on believing in immortality 
and the soul if you find those beliefs comfortable. 

That French cynic was a Pragmatist who 
said he liked the women to have a religion 
because they kept the house better. Prag- 
matism is the phosphorescence of decaying 
belief. 

But in the decay is the seedling of know- 
ledge. Some are already saying: 

Éven if we cannot know what is the spiritual 
essence of. duty, nor of compassion, nor whether 
there are spiritual essences at all — we can at least 
stand up to duty, at least work constantly according 
to compassion, uplifting humanity as best we know 
how. 

It is a spiritual essence that is speaking: 
and if it will hold itself in its own nature by 
means of the work it has prescribed for itself, 
it will presently know itself and its im- 
mortality and the supremer spiritual essence 
of the world. It will know truth, not truth." 
And of this truth the mind will then imme- 
diately demand a systematization. But it will 
be wiser to curb than force or even encourage 
that. The lumber rooms of history are full 
of these elaborated products. STUDENT 
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RECUMBENT FIGURE OF THE BUDDHA IN 
HEWN FROM A SINGLE ROCK. 


Recumbent Figure of the Buddha, Polonnaruwa 
HIS statue, which has suffered little from 
the ravages of time, is 46 feet in length, 
and is still part of the rock from which 
it was carved. The head rests upon the right 
Тапа which sinks naturally into its carven pil- 
low, suggesting, with the natural folds of the 
robe, the most perfect repose. It is technically 
called the “ Lion Posture.” In the stillness of 
the jungle this statue forms an apt symbol of 
the ideal of Nirvana. STUDENT 


Memphis, the Mecca of Races 
HE discoveries made by Flinders Petrie 
and his students at Memphis during the 
past year include a large number of 
terra cotta heads, which indicate the great 
confluence of races at this center at an early 
period. Certainly Egypt cannot have been so 
exclusive as it is often alleged. Some are of 
Nubians, others Egyptians, others Greeks. 
Again there are others of Mongolian type, 
others representing immigrants from Asia 


Minor, or of Cypriote races. One is probably 


‘of Tibetan character, and the posture, cush- 


ions, and garments are familiar in Indian 
sculpture, pointing to the existence of an In- 
dian colony in Egypt. А Persian cavalry 
officer may be identified by the regimental 
badge mentioned by Herodotus; he is swathed 
like the cavalry on the Alexander sarcophagus. 
A Syrian head shows the same type as the 
figures of the Aamu on the paintings of Beni 
Hassan. All this shows the universal respect 
which the learning of Egvpt commanded. E. 


The Greeks Defended 
OME professors have recently been in- 
veighing against commonly received no- 
tions about the ancient Greeks. These 
notions have been described as 
A conception of Hellenism as representing some 
easy-going half-animal form of life, untroubled by 
conscience or ideals or duties, and the Greeks as 
a gay unconscious, hedonistic race, possessing the 


somewhat superficial merits of extreme good looks 
and a mythically fine climate. 
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THE "LION POSTURE.” 
GAL VIHARA, POLONNARUWA, CEYLON 


It is really childish to suppose that a race 
which started us in nearly every'line of our 
culture, could have had such a character. 


This notion was engendered by the Chris- 
tian apologists. 


It seems to be one of those perverted notions 
which often appear in history to obscure our vision 
of the truth. . . . One of the things which is put- 
ting an end to it, or which has already done so, is 
the more vivid conception of ancient Greece that 
archaeology has brought. 


The above notions are still to be found in 
our school.books, many of which throw a siur 
over all the civilizations preceding our own, 
and give the impression that mankind has al- 
ways oscillated between childish folly and 
cruelty, with occasional quite laudable efforts 
at enlightenment. 

Such a view is of course illogical as we!l 
as mean, and the real stigma attaches to those 
who maintain it, as it reflects equally upon 
their qualities of heart and head. STUDENT 
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The Scope of Instinct 
GERMAN biologist, Doflein, observed in 
the island of Martinique three species 
of lizard, one brown, one green, and 
one spotted gray. He further noted that when 
he approached they vanished as if nowhere, 
into nothing. But he cleared up the mystery. 
The brown ones had scuttled under bunches 
of dry brown grass; the green ones had hid- 
den in fresh green grass; and the spotted 
ones under such shrubs or other material as 
corresponded with their color peculiarity. 

He collated this and some similar facts with 
others of another kind. There are, for ex- 
ample, certain sea-spiders which clothe them- 
selves permanently with material calculated to 
conceal them, to assimilate them with their 
surroundings. The process “resembles that 
described above in the case of the lizards," 
says La Revue Scientifique. “In the one case 
the animal modifies itself to correspond with 
its environment; in the other it moves into 
the environment that corresponds with its ap- 
pearance.” | 

For both cases, and indeed for cases of pro- 
tective mimicry in general, the Doctor re- 
gards the theory of natural selection as use- 
less. Color schemes, he thinks, are never de- 
veloped for purposes of protective mimicry, 
but are the mere outcrop of deeper physio- 
logical changes. Moreover, what seem exact 
color mimicries to us may be not even remote 
resemblances in the eye of the creatures' ene- 
mies. But once that the protective color has 
arisen — "without any relation to adaptation" 
— it is used with conscious instinctive purpose. 


'The forms, colors and design do not arise through 
selection; but when they kave arisen they combine 
with the instincts of the creature and thus become 
protective. The animal thus manages the selection 
for itself . . . thanks to its psychic faculties. 


In other words, the animal either knows 
what it resembles and goes to that for hiding; 
or, as with the sea-spider, knows what it would 
do well to resemble and covers itself with the 
necessary material. И 

Dr. Doflein is certainly deepening the 
meaning of the word instinct, deepening it, 
in fact, to include the intelligence which is 
behind the animal. STUDENT 


The Singing Convolution 
OT often does one see a scientific note 
on the brain taking care not to be ma- 
terialistic in its implication. But La 
Revue Scientifique exhibits the phenomenon. 
It is talking of the brain of the German 
musician and singer Stockhausen. This was 
examined after his death in order to determine 
whether there was any relation between the 
power of singing and any of the convolutions. 
The part of the skull constituting the left 
temple covers three convolutions or rolls of 
brain matter, running forwards one above an- 
other. The lowest, the third, of these is con- 
cerned with speech. Speaking of the three 
and of the frontal lobe as a whole the paper 
says: “The remarkable development of the 
frontal lobe of this artist . . . is perhaps the 
material substratum of his great intelligence 


and powerful energy." We may be grateful 
for “ material substratum.” 

In this singer the three convolutions were 
very marked, but especially the second. An- 
other singer, whose death occurred some years 
ago, suddenly stopped one day in the course 
of a song and was unable to produce a note. 


` A cyst of the second left frontal convolution 


was subsequently found. And the brain of 
the musician Koenig showed a development 
like that of Stockhausen. 

So it seems that fhe second left frontal con- 
volution stands to song as the third to speech. 
They are the connecting points between ide- 
ation and the complicated motor apparatus. 
It is worth noting that the discovery has been 
made without vivisection. STUDENT 


Plant Sight 
HE lens cells of the leaves of plants, to 
which we have already referred, were 
made the subject of a paper by Pro- 
fessor Wager at the recent British Association 
meeting. Their focal length is of course ex- 
ceedingly small, less than the thickness of the 
leaf, or they would be useless. For their pur- 
pose is to focus light upon the deeper layers. 
But they are extremely good lenses, and this 
the Professor proved by producing a number 
of photographs which he had taken by their 
means. Не enlarged upon the screen their 
pictures of Huxley, Darwin, his own niece, 
and some landscapes, houses and trees. 
Plants appear to be capable of evolving 
these lenses at need, from the indifferent epi- 
thelial cells covering their leaves; for the 


: more they are kept in shade the greater the 


number of the lenses. In addition to focus- 
sing light upon the chlorophyl in the deeper 
layers of the leaf and thus stimulating it, they 
also keep the leaf informed as to its position 
with relation to the sun. "They must find a 
lot of " scenery " in the white light to which 
we are blind. For of two pencils of it, one 
containing a little more blue than the other, 
or an infinitesimal fraction stronger than the 
other — differences absolutely imperceptible to 
us— they will confidently select the bluer or 
stronger. They see, in fact, exactly what they 
need to see. STUDENT 


The Great Ripples 
HY are great ranges of mountains so 
frequently along the coast line?  Pro- 
fessor See, in the Pacific Magazine, 
returns to, and develops, his answer to this: 
Just south of the Aleutian Islands there is a deep 
trench in the sea, which has a depth of from 18,000 
to over 24,000 feet. "This depression is long and nar- 
row, just like a trough, as if dug out by supreme 
intelligence; and right next to it on the north, the 
Aleutian Islands run parallel to this depression all 
along. The Aleutian Islands are in fact a mighty 
mountain range under water, witli only a few peaks 
here and there projecting above the water as islands. 
This great ridge is not only parallel to the deep 
trench just south of it, but of almost exactly the 
same volume; so that if one had a shovel large 
enough to take off the great island ridge and throw 
it in the trench, it would about fill it up. 


This illustrates the theory. A depression in 
the crust involves an equivalent elevation 
alongside of it. The depressing force then ex- 


tending to this elevation and depressing it also, 
another elevation forms farther out. Thus a 
ripple with an elevated edge runs outward 
from the primary center of depression. If 
that center was the deepest part of the bottom 
of an ocean, the ripple of elevation will finally 
run up the coast and begin a mountain chain 
along there. 

The theory assumes that in the depth of the 
crust the rocks are fluid with heat, are lava. 
At the bottoms of oceans the great weight of 
water forces a percolation through into this 
fluid rock, and the percolating water expands 
at once into gas. To do so it has to force some 
of the laval fluid sideways, lifting the solid 
overlayer of the crust into an outgoing ripple. 
The roof of the gaseous chamber ultimately 
falls in and the superincumbent ocean fills 
the depression. Water temporarily withdraws 
from the nearest shore. But the deep currents 
rushing for the pit heap up the surface water 
above. This heap distributes itself, the distri- 
bution constituting the great wave which in 
about an hour will follow the withdrawal from 
the unhappy shore. 

This process occurs again and again; the 
ripple of subcrustal lava which reaches the 
shore rises higher and higher on each occasion 
and at last constitutes a mountain range. The 
great bases of mountains are thus composed 
of lava which, being porous and relatively 
light, accounts for the fact that the pull of 
mountains on swinging pendulums is not as 
much as the bulk would suggest. 

The theory must, however, set a limit to the 
process it describes. For if one follows it to 
its consequences it becomes obvious that the 
growing weight of the upheaved mountains 
must sometime balance the force trying to 
drive more lava underneath them, that is, bal- 
ance the weight of the water. А secondary 
range would then result, parallel to the first 
but some way out at sea. The finale would be 
a series of circular ranges with their common 
center at the deepest part of the ocean floor, 
but by this time very deep indeed. The theory 
should therefore explain why soundings do not 
show any such picture. Moreover it seems to 
require that the majority of great earthquakes 
shall radiate from the deepest bottoms of the 
sea, where the roof of the gaseous hollow falls 
in. And the seismographs do not show this to 
be the case. STUDENT 


The March of Universes 

HREE other astronomers, Professor Dy- 

son, Professor Kobold of Kiel, and Mr. 

Eddington, after specially directed re- 
search, have exactly corroborated Professor 
Kapteyn's imposing discovery that the stars 
are in two vast hosts, moving towards two 
opposite points in the sky. It has even been 
suggested there are two universes passing each 
other in space. Professor Dyson took for 
examination 1100 stars, distributed through 
both hemispheres, having a proper motion of 
between 20 and 80 seconds of arc per century. 
He finds them in transit towards the apex or 
objective point previously indicated by Kap- 
teyn and confirmed by Eddington, STUDENT 


Plant Intelligence 
OME fluttering appears to have taken place 
in the scientific dovecot upon the an- 
nouncement that an eminent scientist is 
prepared to maintain that plants have intelli- 
gence. This is nothing new nor is it particul- 
arly startling; most ragged barelegged boys 
who hunt for birds’ nests and run about after 
butterflies have known it for years. It is true 
that the tremendous scientific difference of 
consciousness is added and the postulate or 
theory made to read “conscious intelli- 
gence”; but what in reality does that 
mean when reduced to plain schoolboy 
language? Simply that plants do things 
because they want to! j 

Anything has been acceptable rather 
than the concession that a plant is more 
than the visible stalk and root and leaf 
and fiber and cell. So it takes a big sci- 
entific reputation and a name, and cour- 
age not always found in science, to de- 
clare that such a dreadful thing is pos- 
sible. And the world holds its breath to 
see what shall be the effect of this start- 
ling bomb in the camp of orthodoxy. 

A ten minutes’ walk will tell us all we 
need to know on the point. Here is a 
growth of smilax—a tender shoot 26 
inches high with scarcely a leaf yet un- 
folded. It has reached out to wind its 
tender vine around a tent rope twenty 
inches away, deliberately passing an ap- 
parently stiff shoot of its own kind en 
route, except as a mere temporary prop. 
The latter will reach out for the same 
rope when it is tall enough. 

Among the chaparral a few yards away 
are the little people of the hills, who are 
here because they have won their footing 
after long and fierce struggles. They 
have had to use an immense store of in- 
telligence even to live. At the side of 
this cafion is a yerba santa bush — just 
an ordinary bush. Its stems are perhaps 
ап inch or so in diameter and its height 
is about a yard. Growing in the hard 
uninviting soil of the hill, it is placed in 
the same position as many another bush 
of the same sort. But far below in the 
cañon, twelve, twenty, twenty-five feet 
away, is a residue of moisture and shade. 
Our yerba santa knows that. So he sends 
out a root to go and fetch it. The knowledge 
may be hereditary, it may not, but he knows 
several other things. One is that the hot dry 
sun is going to beat down on that bare root 
and dry it all up after the rain has washed 
away every vestige of covering earth. Bor- 
ing deep into the earth, then, is useless, and 
also tedious. А surface pipe is in danger of 
drying or breaking. So Mr. Yerba Santa does 
just what the deep sea cable companies do, as 
he did hundreds of years before they were 
heard of; he sends his line out encased in a 
thick heavy cable-covering of wood and bark. 
It looks so dead and useless that nothing is 
tempted to touch it; and so the little bush 
draws its water from the bottom of the cañon 


by its own system of pumping and irrigation. 
Mr. Yerba Santa certainly has a good deal of 
sense; to call it unconscious is about as useful 
as the old fetish of the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. 

Here is an old dead bush — sage it looks 
like. Could not survive the long summer 
drought. At least that is what we said last 
week when we came this way. But there has 
been an inch of rain since then. What a 
change! Our sage bush is a mass of tender 
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green shoots. The wood that seemed so dead 
was acting as a protecting sheath for the core 
against the heat, and the shoots of last year 
which after doing their productive work of 
seed-bearing did not drop off, now, even when 
dead, do the work of shading the new shoots 
while they grow as quickly as they can to their 
full power, for in the short season every pos- 
sible advantage must be used. And the dead 
leaves? They also have a work to do. Gath- 
ered under the bush they shelter the roots and 
preserve the moisture in the ground as long 
as possible. And the roots? They know their 
season is short and they waste no time in 
questions of instinct, unconscious cerebration 
and conscious intelligence. Someone cuts one. 


It has no time to spare, and life is valuable in 
the chaparral. So it sends out leaves and 
shoots everywhere where it contacts the air. 
A dry old root of last summer, cut away, is 
now a mass of tender green. If time does not 
admit of stalks being grown, the leaves are 
sent direct from the wood. Somehow the 
season’s work of producing, producing, must 
be accomplished. 

Then the seeds. They know. One year 
there is plenty of rain, very early and well 
distributed in point of time. A mass of 
blossoms covers the hillside and all pro- 
ceeds in due order. But next year the 
rain is irregular and scanty. An entirely 
different set of seeds seem to take pre- 
cedence and flowers scarce last year are 
common this. All these things are not 
above the understanding of very little 
children, but on the contrary, are exact- 
ly what they can appreciate, for they are 
natural and reasonable and are legitim- 
ate fairy tales. 

The writer has known a very little boy 
who invented a system of treating all 
these folk of the wildwood as intimate 
friends — when no grown-ups or scien- 
tists were visible. In a tangled mass of 
growth he would hold long conversations 
with Mr. Tree and Mr. Snake; Mr. 
Poppy and Mr. Sallal. He had no doubt 
of their consciousness, but possibly mis- 
judged their degree of education in the 
English language — possibly. 

Anyone who is interested in the sub- 
ject can see instances if observant. The 
eucalyptus and the acacia that send a 
root thirty or forty feet to steal the wa- 
ter from a pet flower in a garden that is 
watered daily; the blue gum that gath- 
ers the mist round its vertically hung 
leaves and condenses the water to fall 
on the earth below; the bushes that 
grow in a broad thick slope with no ends 
for the wind to cut off; the wall creeper 
that avoids the windy side and draws 
a sharp line between the sun and the 
shade, avoiding the undesirable side; the 
plants that lay up great store of water 
against the dry season or the production 
of immense seed-flowers; the little flow- 
er that has no soil and a mere drop of 
water, producing no leaf or stalk to 
speak of, but merely a seed pod, and that as 
quickly as possible; all, all tell of a conscious 
intelligence behind the life of the plant, which 
life is not more than is the physical body to 
the human being. 

For further information on the subject go 
to the children. They do not have to learn 
such things as these — unless we have made 
them forget. : M. 


Salt Production in the United States 
HE United States leads the world in the 
production of salt, the amount in 1907 
having been nearly 30 million barrels 
of 280 pounds, mostly made in New York, 
and the net value averaging 25¢ a barrel. T. 
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Some Paradoxes of Modern Life 

EBSTER defines a paradox as a proposition 

contrary to received opinion or seemingly 

absurd, yet true in fact; and before touch- 
ing upon certain of the principles of Theosophy 
which when adopted by the world at large will make 
short work of the paradoxes of modern life, it will 
be well to glance at a few of these incongruities 
which would be a source of amusement if they were 
not so menacing. 

Perhaps the most startling paradoxes an observant 
visitor from another planet would notice, would be 
those arising from the inconsistency between the 
alleged mainsprings and ideals of public and private 
life, and the actual practice. He would find that 
certain ancient books and teachings, believed, or at 
least openly proclaimed, to be divinely inspired, are 
upheld by the nations of Christendom to be their 
guides, and that some, if not all, of these nations 
boast that their power and prosperity are due to 
the carrying out of these principles. He would find 
an immense army of persons supported for the ex- 
clusive purpose of teaching them, and many millions 
of money and a great deal of splendid energy, un- 
selfish devotion, and heroism on the part of enthusi- 
asts being spent to induce certain other nations 
which have not kept up in the race for material 
supremacy to adopt the dogmas of Christendom. 
And yet must we not admit, if we are honest with 
ourselves, that the wise old proverb, “ Charity begins 
at home,' has not received its proper share of 
attention? Although Western nations have been 
anxious to mind other people's business, in spiritual 
concerns at least, can we say that their own acts 
and lives have, during all these centuries, shown 
more than a rudimentary assimilation of the ABC 
of the essentials of Jesus the Christ's teachings? 
Is it certain that the main divisions of his followers 
even agree among themselves as to what are the 
essentials of Christianity? 

And yet Jesus himself said that his followers 
would bear a distinctive mark, that they would 
always be known by the love they bore each other 
and al] mankind, and that all who did not pronounce 
the right password of compassionate service had no 
right to stand before the world as his disciples. He 
was most emphatic in declaring that he would spurn 
them at the last, however they might cry “Lord, 
Lord," unless their deeds harmonized with their 
professions; for his Gospel was the brotherhood of 
man, in action, and the Fatherhood of the God 
within, of which the personal man is the temple. 
After all the ages during which Jesus Christ's doc- 
trine has been nominally preached, can we assert 
that the standard of the world's life has changed 
materially for the better? Are there not many good 
reasons for supposing that a higher standard of 
living, taking things as a whole, was kept up at 
various periods in pre-Christian times? It would 
seem that the essentially Theosophical and life- 
giving teachings of Jesus have been obscured and 
mutilated, and the non-essentials of dogmatism held 
up for worship. Even the asceticism of devotees 
has been tainted by side-glances at the promise of 
personal reward and by fears of personal penalties. 

While we may rejoice that there are numbers of 
high-minded persons striving to follow the highest 
ideals, it would be simply fooling ourselves to shut 
our eyes to the actual state of things as a whole. 
The philosopher who tells you that everything is 
going beautifully and that we are the paragon of 
the ages, is either blind to realities or has an ex- 
tremely prejudiced and ignorant view of former 
times. But neither need we think our century is so 
much worse than any of its predecessors, at least for 
a long way back: there is a very strong resemblance 
between mankind now and a million years ago, says 
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one of Madame Blavatsky’s Teachers. Katherine 
Tingley was once asked by a newspaper reporter: 


“ 15 the world becoming better, purer, and less 
moved by passion? This question is asked chief- 
ly because the newspapers here and in New York 
daily record an astounding list of crimes born of 
passion, and among officials who deal with such 
cases the situation is considered most serious.” 
Katherine Tingley replied: 

“Tt must be apparent to the most ordinary 
observer that the world is not becoming better. 
On the contrary we have evidences everywhere 
of general degeneracy. The astounding list of 
crimes accentuates this fact. In viewing this 
generally deplorable situation we have absolute 
proof of the old Bible saying that ‘God is not 
mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap.’ The mistakes of the past 
in private and public life have bred the present 
awful Karma that we are standing face to face 
with today.” Å 


One of the saddest paradoxes is the exploitation 
of children in the sacred name of business, the cruel- 
ty so many suffer from overwork and competitive 
overstrain, depriving them of the rights of healthy, 
happy childhood. 

One of the most ghastly paradoxes of the age is 
the increase of suicide among the young, which is 
attributed largely to over-pressure. In spite of pal- 
liations, in the past thirty-seven years self-murder 
of children has more than doubled, and it is stated 
that the authorities believe that half the cases are 
not reported in order to spare the feelings of the 
parents. Mr. McDonald, the President of the third 
International Congress of Criminal Anthropology, 
says "Suicide is more frequent among boys than 
girls. The struggle for existence is more acute for 
boys. The excessive ambition of parents affects the 
boys more than the girls" And he adds this remark- 
able statement, which is worth close attention: “In 
the end of the school-year vanity and fear of punish- 
ment may have produced their results." And this in 
spite of “Child-study circles" in lands which pro- 


fess to follow One who set a child in the midst of, 


them and who said it would be better that anyone 
who offended such had a millstone hung round his 
neck and were cast into the sea. 

In the Rája Yoga schools, now being established 
successfully in many countries, there is no selfish 
competition; emulation is the key of progress, and 
the teachers in those schools who are working out 
Katherine Tingley's plan have great cause to rejoice 
at the results. When trained early the unspoiled 
intelligences of the majority of children respond to 
the efforts made for their development without the 
unnecessary and unwholesome spur of reward at the 
expense of others. Early childhood is the time 
when the lessons of either selfishness or brotherhood 
are impressed indelibly; and it is then that the 
future happiness — or the reverse — of each man or 
woman is assured, for peace of mind does not depend 
upon “bread alone.” 

There is another paradox that we cannot overlook. 
What is that ugly deed those persons are trying 
to hide behind the cold stone wall of that gloomy 
penitentiary — а deed that must be too shameful to 
be done openly? Can it be they are killing one of 
their Christian brothers, and that no protest is being 
made by the professed minister of the religion whose 
Founder commanded his followers: “Thou shalt 
not kill"? 

Capital punishment is the outcome of profound 
ignorance of the real nature of man, of utter mater- 
ialism, of the expediency of laziness. Capital punish- 
ment appeals only to the lowest interest; the reform 
of the criminal is not considered, and though he is 
bundled out of the way as a supposed deterrent, the 
constant increase of murder shows it is a failure. 
But the paradox of capital punishment is specially 
absurd in view of the orthodox conceptions of a 
hereafter; for if the criminal has been converted 
and is a reformed character before his execution, 
as we frequently hear, is not society losing a desir- 
able citizen? Апа if not, what right have those 
who believe in eternal punishment to thrust out an 
unregenerate and take away his only opportunity 
to repent and save his soul? 

Theosophy tells us that the only way to kill a 
criminal is to kill out the evil nature that has taken 
control, even though it is a more laborious task 
than the brief horror at the gallows, for the soul 


is untouched by the hangman's rope, and the murder- 
er burning with revenge against society is thrust 
into a condition only a very little removed from 
earthly consciousness where he can, and does, inject 
evil thoughts into susceptible minds hesitating om 
the brink of crime. 

Our best thinkers all agree that strong character 
is to be built up by continued efforts to gain self- 
control, even after many failures; but today we are 
startled by some experimenters in the name of 
science trying to reform degenerates by hypnotism, 
i.e by overpowering what little will-power they 
have and substituting that of someone else. Theoso- 
phy helps the weak to build themselves up by whole- 
some means. Any hypnotic practice contains inher- 
ently in itself evils worse than those it attempts to 
cure; and this paradox contains a great menace for 
the race, for its kills self-reliance and responsibility. 

It would be wearisome to continue indefinitely, as 
we might, enumerating the ironies of the hour. 

May not the failure of ecclesiasticism to build up 
a truly Christian civilization be partly due to the 
paradox of its attempt to enforce literal misinter- 
pretations of the letter of the Bible which are known 
and even being admitted by daily increasing num- 
bers of theologians to have been mistakes? Here 
is one of the latest admissions by a leading Con- 
gregational minister at a Church Congress in Chi- 
cago. Speaking about the miracles, he says: 


“I think it safe to say that the story of the 
Virgin birth of Jesus is by very many no longer 
treated as history, but relegated to the realm of 
legend. . .. The resemblance to other stories, 
like that of the conception of the Buddha, is so 
strong, the connexion with the Gospels so slen- 
der, the silence of the rest of the New Testa- 
ment so profound, that the Christmas stories 
are fast ceasing to be held among the articles 
of faith." 


He throws similar doubt upon the Resurrection 
of Jesus, long supposed to be the cardinal feature 
of. Christianity, and final he says: 


“J have said enough to show the foundation 
of my own conviction that the present tendency 
of our more liberal churches is to hold to the 
miraculous, if at all, by a very slender thread; 
... for ourselves, we ought at least to make 
ready to abandon positions that may at any time 
become untenable." 


You will agree that this kind of thing does not 
strike a heroic trumpet-call for militant Christianity, 
and that it is an extraordinary change from the atti- 
tude of even the most advanced theology of a few 
years ago, which was equally ignorant of the esoteric 
or inner meaning of the beautiful aspect of Theoso- 
phy called Christianity. In Germany the movement 
towards complete denial of the orthodoxy of yester- 
day by the orthodoxy of today is very rapid, and 
that suggests another paradox, for modern Science, 
which has done invaluable service in breaking down 
superstition and liberating mind, threatens in its 
turn to become a tyrant. It has brought its own 
dangers, one of the greatest of which is the rigidly 
logical carrying out of the popular cry of “the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest,” 
a rule founded upon the false assumption as regards 
man, that he is merely the highest member of the 
animal kingdom and has no soul The perversity 
of the human mind must have a formula to abuse, 
and we are in danger of finding that materialism 
can provide excuses for as ruthless a tyranny as 
that of Calvin or of the Inquisition. The material- 
istic answer to the Riddle of the Universe has been 
carried much farther than the eminent Darwin went, 
and is leading the masses of the more educated 
people to the false belief that there is nothing but 
brute force unintelligently guided, in Nature, result- 
ing in pessimism and leading back by reaction into 
new superstitions. 

Emil Burnouf, the greatest French Orientalist of 
the Nineteenth century took an intense interest in the 
promise of the Theosophical Movement, for he had 
a vivid perception of the dangers of materialism. 
In the Revue des Deux Mondes of July, 1888, in 2 
magnificent article upon Theosophy, he calls upon 
it to render humanity an immense service by show- 
ing the existence of a law superior to that of the 
strugele for existence. Theosophy answers this call. 
and in its philosophy and practical application it 
shows that mankind makes progress bv the applica- 
tion of a higher law of love and sacrifice. C. J. К. 
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From ULYSSES 
HERE lies the port: the vessel puffs her sail: 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 
Souls that have toil'd, and wrought and thought 


with me— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 


The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads — you and I are old; 
Old age hath yet his honor and his toil; 
Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, тау yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men. that strove with gode. 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 
The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs: the 
deep i 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friènds, 
"Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew, 
‘Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 
— Tennyson 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 


Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
я 

ы What is the teaching of Theo- 
Question sophy in regard to the increasing 
manifestation of psychic powers? If these powers 
are detrimental to mankind, why have they been re- 
vealed, or why has mankind been permitted to de- 
velop them? 


Apples ripen in autumn, and 
Answer there is no question of their 
being revealed to the earth by some super- 
natural power, miraculously. А revelation and 
a wonder they are, and all things are that 
unfold themselves out of the unseen; yet 
must we count on the eternal action of law; 
not holding this to be a dead thing because 
of the stability of its action. The seed was 
sown in its own time, and the fruitbearing 
limb was grafted on the wild stock; and there- 
after the tree grew and year by year came the 
pink snow of the blooms and the little golden 
suns that fill the valley with their scent — 
result of the spirit and will of the apple trees, 
shall we say; at least of whatever there is in 
them of life, self:existence, even consciousness ; 
wrought upon by wind and weather, sun, rain, 
cultivation, fertility, and so forth. And the 
deadly nightshade grows too, and bears its 
own crop in its own time; and there is no 
power to step in and prevent the blooming 
of the nightshade. 

So it is with the psychic powers and senses 
of man. The seed of them was sown when 
first man was, that the fruit might ripen at 
its right time; for without it the perfect work 
of our evolution would be left incomplete. 
How long it may be from the time the first 
fruit sets to midharvest, who shall say? Per- 
haps thousands of years or millions; perhaps 
only centuries, or less still. But from the 
time the blossom has fallen, there will always 
be found fruit hanging within the reach of the 
long-legged, the adventurous and the greedy; 
and there will always be those who can con- 
vince themselves that unripe fruit is palatable 


and to be desired. In so long a time, or so 
long, the psychic powers will be ripe and 
legitimate for our use, meanwhile to eat them 
before that time means disorder, often as 
serious as death. Are the masters of the or- 
chard to fell the trees (supposing: it possible 
for them to do so) because fools will come 
by in spite of all warnings and scarecrows, 


‚ and gorge themselves upon unripe fruit? 


The apples are good enough when they are 
ripe,.and perhaps we may say that there is 


no forbidden fruit except the unseasonable.. 


There are of course poison crops, courses out- 
side the whole scheme of evolution, elements 
in a sense extracosmic, brought into life by 
human or superhuman malice; these we must 
kill out as we may, fighting against them in 
season and out. For humanity has the power 
to engender, and humanity has brought into 
being all those things, which are neither ani- 
mal nor divine. Yet apart from vices, all our 
unfoldment and possibilities are right in their 
due time and place. 

The black load of the world’s transgression 
and misery is huge enough now; heaven 
knows if any increase of such a burden could 
be borne. The sinner will sin the more, the 
more scope he has for sinning, and evil is 
most to be dreaded where it is most free to 
be itself. Why should we be given another 
world to ruin, who have so deeply stained 
and scarred this present world with our ill- 
doings? We have gone so far hell-ward with 
merely physical matter; how far short of 
that goal should we go, if we had psychic stuff 
to abuse as well? You were only able to 
hurt yourself so much with the ounce of gun- 
powder you had as to burn off your eyebrows 
and singe your hair a little in front; but 
that was warning enough that we should not 


‘make you free of a barrel or two of nitro- 


glycerine. Albeit those barrels are there; you 
ought to have knowledge that they are there, 
that you may do your part and beware of 
them. And though we do our best to keep 
you away from them, we shall not be able to 
keep you away from them in all cases, if bent 
on the search; nor to hold you from playing 
with the stuff if that be your aim; nor to 
set the fragments of you together when the 
inevitable has occurred. 

Man is ultimately his own master; if he has 


sufficient hold of the will he can do anything; 


may set himself upon any path and follow it 
to the end of bliss or misery. We are greater 
than the Law of the Universe in that we can 
transgress against it; the Law is greater than 
we are in the inevitable rebound. We may 
sin, but if we do, we must suffer. We have 
free will, and may eat the forbidden fruit or 
leave it till it ripen on the tree. But whoever 
eats, the doom shall be pronounced against 
him; he shall go forth from some Eden to 
meet the perils and bleakness without. It is 
better for average man to march with his 
kind along the ordered evolutionary track, than 
to fall out and take his leisure in fool's para- 
dises to the left hand. You may do so if you 
will; but what of the time when the last 
footíall shall have passed yoti and crossed the 
dim horizon, and you are left lonely and naked 
in the wilderness? S. F. 


THE first duty taught in Theosophy is to 
do one's duty unflinchingly by every duty.— 
H. P. Blavatsky 


Theosophy not New 

INQuimER. Theosophy, then, is not, as held by some, 
a newly devised scheme? 

THEOSOPHIST. Only ignorant people can thus 
refer to it. It is as old as the world, in 
its teachings and ethics, if not in name, as 
it is also the broadest and most catholic 
system among all. 

INQ. How comes it, then, that Theosophy has re- 
mained so unknown to the nations of the West- 
егп Hemisphere? Why should it have been a 
sealed book to races confessedly the most cul- 
tured and advanced? 

THEO. We believe there were nations as cul- 
tured in days of old, and certainly more 
spiritually * advanced," than we are. But 
there aré several reasons for this willing 
ignorance. One of them was given by St. 
Paul tó the cultured Athenians — a loss, for 
long centuries, of real spiritual insight, and 
even interest, owing to their too great de- 
votion to things of sense and their long 
slavery to the dead letter of dogma and 
ritualism. . But the strongest reason for it 
lies in the fact that real Theosophy has ever 
been kept secret. 

INQ. You have brought forward proofs that such 


secrecy has existed; but what was the real cause 
for it? 


THEO. The causes for it were: Firstly, the 
perversity of average human nature, and its 
selfishness, always tending to the gratifica- 
tion of personal desires to the detriment of 
neighbors and next of kin. Such people 
could never be intrusted with divine secrets. 
Secondly, their unreliability to keep the sa- 
cred and divine knowledge from desecra- 
tion. It is the latter which led to the per- 
version of the most sublime truths and sym- 
bols, and to the gradual transformation of 
things spiritual into anthropomorphic, con- 
crete and gross imagery — in other words, 
to the dwarfing of the god-idea and to 
idolatry—H. P. Blavatsky, in The Key to 
Theosophy 


“THERE is a personal God, and there is 
a personal Devil!" thunders the Christian 
preacher. “Let him be anathema who dares 
say nay!" “ There is no personal God, except 
the gray matter in our brain," contemptuously 
replies the materialist. “Апа there is no Devil. 
Let him be considered thrice an idiot who 
Says aye.” Meanwhile the occultists and true 
philosophers heed neither of the two combat- 
ants, but keep perseveringly at their work. 
None of them believe in the absurd, passion- 
ate, and fickle God of superstition, but all 
of them believe in good and evil. Our human 
reason, the emanation of our finite mind, is 
certainly incapable of comprehending a divine 
intelligence; an endless and infinite entity ; 
and, according to strict logic, that which tran- 
scends our understanding and would remain 
thoroughly incomprehensible to our senses 
cannot exist for us; hence, it does not exist. 
So far finite reason agrees with science, and 
says: “There is no God." But, on the other 
hand, our Ego, that which lives and thinks 
and feels independently of us in our mortal 
casket, does more than believe. It knows that 
there exists a God in nature, for the sole and 
invincible Artificer of all lives in us as we 
live in Him. No dogmatic faith or exact 
science is able to uproot that intuitional fecl- 
ing inherent in man, when he has once fully 
realized it in himselt.—H. P. Blavatsky 
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€f the same is carried on, ond where the teachings of Theosophy are being demonstrated. Midway 'twixt East ond? West, where the rising Sun gf 
Progress on? Enlightenment shall one day stand at full meridian, the Headquarters Qf the Society unite the, philosophic Orient with the practical West 


Navigating the Air 
depoBard xal repippord Tór fuor. 

“I walk the air and contemplate 
the sun.”—Sokrates, in The Clouds, 
line 225 (Aristophanes) 

ARTH is fixed both in form 
and volume; water is fixed 
in volume, but not in form; 

air is fixed neither in volume nor 
form. Man is for the most part 
a dweller in the earth and the 
water. His ordinary consciousness is of the 
earth, for it deals with fixed quantities, rigid 
forms, and what are called “hard facts.” 
From time to time he escapes from this re- 
gion of hard facts into another region where 
things are fluidic and mobile — the realm of 
fancy and dreams. This is pleasant and 
adaptable, but it still possesses the earthy 
quality of gravitation; it is the water element. 
To gain the power of walking the air, like 
Socrates, we have to be able to overcome 
the force of gravitation. 

The four elements constitute a favorite 
symbol of the ancient Science. The earth may 
be said to correspond to our materialistic life 
with its fixed forms and "hard facts," its 
straight and rigid ideas, its contact with mat- 
ter, its fear of cutting loose. The water cor- 
responds to our psychic and emotional nature: 
the air to the soaring intellect, though strict- 
ly speaking, pure intellectual fire belongs to 
aether; the fire to the fires of enthusiasm 
and devotion. Or we can take the mind only 
and divide that into four grades corresponding 
with these four elements. The earthy mind 
is of course the ordinary “ matter-of-fact” 
reasonihg mind which loves to think in set 
terms and reach definite conclusions, calls for 
* proof ” and certainty, and fears the in-finite 
and un-measurable. Then we have what may 
be called the fluid mind, which seems to an- 
swer more to what has been called (perhaps 
rather ungenerously) the “ feminine mind," 
where the boundary lines are not marked and 
the forms fluidic; or perhaps to one kind of 
“artistic temperament." But our dreams re- 
present the watery element most; for like 
water they are perfectly fluidic and yet they 
gravitate to earth. This lower psychic nature 
is not spiritual; it is still earthy. 

But we cannot mark off things into hard 
and fast divisions; there are endless combina- 
tions of the four primal elements. We might 
say that the ordinary religious temperament is 
a compound of fire and earth, of zeal with 
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materiality of thought. We might attribute 
the wild fanaticism, ending in sensuality, of 
certain forms of religious enthusiasm, to an 
overplus of the watery element, rendering it 
unstable. 

We need to cultivate more the airy element, 
free, untrammeled, soaring away from contact 
with earth. The air is the vehicle of light and 
fire; it is the blue aether of heaven wherein 
glow the sun and stars. The air element in 
our constitution is the spiritualized Mind, 
which is the vehicle, the vesture, of Spirit. 
The true Light and Fire of the Spirit can only 


‘manifest itself in purity through the purified 


and sublimated Mind; filtering through gross- 
er strata, its rays become dulled and tinged, 
its radiance turns to lurid heat and we get 
the earthy fire. 

It will be quite a new idea for some, that 
we have these higher strata in our nature. 
The exploring them is a matter for Science, 
but not ordinary physical science. In physics, 
gases were discovered by our civilization quite 
recently, and later still we have been investi- 
gating the properties of still finer forms of 
matter whose main quality is light. But in 
our inner nature we have cultivated principally 
the earth element and to some extent the wa- 
ter. The pursuit of "psychism" may be de- 
scribed as a pursuit of the watery element. 
“ Psychism " is not elevating; its votaries are 
still filled with materialistic ideals, of self- 
advantage, and gain. But the "sea" is full of 
strange monsters, hostile to mariners, and of 
storms and whirlpools that engulf. 

Spiritual knowledge is airy; it is expansive 
and elevating, it soars away from the bondage 
of earth; it offers a free passage to light 
which it diffuses around. True Theosophy 
may be compared with the air element. 

То navigate the air we have to learn to cut 
loose from familiar moorings and trust our- 
selves to the buoyant power of the pure aspir- 
ation within us. We have also to be immune 
from the influence of the lower air-currents 


which would blow us hither and 
thither, particularly as we are so 
light. The people who are learn- 
ing to acquire the flying instinct 
have to cultivate the same quali- 
ties (in one sense) as do those 
who are learning to navigate the 
inner air. 4 
The difference between the 
earthy mind and the airy mind is 
a noteworthy one; it is the 
difference between materialistic ways of 
thinking and spiritual ways. All our specula- 
tions, whether religious or scientific or other- 
wise, are tinged with materialism. There is 
the same tendency to think in rigid lines, to 
grasp definite ends, to see our way clearly 
before us, not to trust to chances, to make 
sure of safety, to make formal creeds. 
` One great obstacle to navigating the air is 
that our machinery is imperfect and heavy. 
So perhaps great Teachers are not so far 
wrong when they exhort their disciples to 
leave all if they would enter the realms of 
light. We cannot navigate the air if we in- 
sist on taking all our heavy personal baggage. 
Another obstacle is that we may make the 
machine too light, so that it is blown about 
and has not enough force to make way against 
the slightest breeze. This is the visionary. 
Can we learn to fly in an inner sense; to 
live in an air, free, buoyant, glad as the bird, 
bathing in sunlight? Yes, if we can manage 
to lighten ourselves by dropping that heavy 
personal baggage of selfishness and fear. We 
know that Socrates, who at'times seemed to 
tread the air, was a man who had rendered 
himself independent of most physical needs, 
and, what is more important, had liberated 
his mind from all the clogging prejudices. He 
did not worship any exterior God, he had not 
a set religion; and he trusted in the innate 
power of human nature. His perfect faith 
buoyed him up; he lived in the air and scorned 
the earth, neither desiring to leave it nor to 
stay on it. If we could find out this innate 
power of human nature and cultivate it and 
learn to rely on it, we should find freedom. 
And those beautiful myths of antiquity, 
which people so foolishly imagine to refer to 
cosmic phenomena and to nothing else, those 
gods of the air and sky — were they not ori- 
ginal and before their perversion and mis- 
understanding. the symbols of the Sacred 
Science which taught how to realize the 
powers of man's nature? STUDENT 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL ADDRESS 
AT ISIS THEATER 


HE meeting of the UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD AND THEOSOPHICAL Society held 
in Isis Theater last Sunday evening was 

in every way a most interesting one. The 
speaker, Mr. Kenneth Morris, who had for his 
subject “ Foreshadowings," was listened to 
throughout with the closest attention. 

The music, provided by some of the Raja 
Yoga students, included the following: 


Quartet. Allegro, fr. Quartet. Ipolitoff Ivanoff 
Violin Solo. Andante et Scherzo. F. David 
Quintet. Intermezzo. Boisdeffre 
Quintet. Norwegian Dance. Grieg 


The speaker at the opening of his paper, 


referring to the condition in France before the . 


outbreak of the Revolution, said that the pre- 
sent day was an even more momentous time, 
not that it follows that there is likely to be 
any catastrophe or that the results will neces- 
sarily be evil, but that it behooves every right- 
minded man in the world today to awaken to 
the facts of current life and to realize their 
meaning, and to question himself as to what 
he can do to meet the needs of the world. The 
speaker then made reference to the power that 
Christianity has been during the greater part 
of the last two thousand years, until the 
Christian peoples have, save within the last 
few years, regarded themselves as the only 
people on earth and have measured everything 
from their standpoint. Now, however, there 
is an awakening to the vast periods of antiqui- 
ty and to the civilizations that in time and in 
the grandeur of their achievements have been 
vastly greater than our own. What was it that 
caused their final decay? What is it that has 
caused the downfall of the nations of the his- 
torical period? And though some of the an- 
cient races may have lived through the whole 
allotted course of their lives, how many have 
come to the full flower, and how many have 
been blighted in the bud because of their de- 
parture from truth? If any nation has lived 
to the end or is now to live to the end of its 
natural life, it must have based its history on 
spiritual and elevating canons of living. If 
it has not or does not do this, its downfall is 
assured. We need to understand the law of 
Karma: We need to base our living on the 
sure and fixed foundation that it gives. All 
time is before us; all past ages behind. Have 
we not time and scope, then, to do things well? 

Today we are assailed by all manner of 
things, many of which are evil, certainly, but 
many others are evil also, though we have not 
yet recognized them as such. 

Ancient races failed through their failure 
to solve such problems as are now being pre- 
sented fo us to solve. What shall we do? 
Just go on with our efforts of making money? 
Just go on letting things slide? Shall we be 
such fools as that? 

In conclusion the speaker referred to the 
work of the Theosophical Movement and the 
Raja Yoga system of education. “ Well for 
us,” he said, “ well for the world at large that 
H. P. Blavatsky brought back the knowledge 
of the Theosophical ideals; that William Q. 
Judge spread and guarded them; and that 
Katherine Tingley has established them at 
Point Loma, where these true and mighty 
ideals are being worked into the warp and 
woof of human life.” OBSERVER 


What is a "Gentleman ^? 


үү have still а few words which express 
ideals of human perfection disconnect- 

ed from accepted religious ideas of 
perfection, and one of these is the word 
gentleman. Whatever secondary meanings 
this word may have, it is generally understood 
to signify in its best sense a very high ideal of 
honor, courtesy, chivalry and discretion. And 
yet this high standard is quite distinct from 
the religious standard. A man may be pious 
and a gentleman; but the two do not neces- 
sarily go together. 

It behooves us to consider how it comes 
that there should be this splendid ideal of 
manhood apart from the religious ideal. То 
find an answer one has to go back to the times 
when Chivalry constituted an ideal quite dis- 
tinct from that inculcated by the ecclesiastical 
influence, and even opposed to it, though the 
ecclesiastical power later on succeeded in get- 
ting control of chivalry and deflecting it into 
ecclesiastical channels. We must go back to 
times when there yet lingered in Europe tra- 
ditions of a spirit derived from its ancestors 
before the introduction of Christianity from 
the decaying Roman Empire; a spirit bred in 
the warlike and chivalrous races that overran 
that empire, and which they had derived from 
their own ancestors. Tracing this back, we 
find its origin in the ancient beliefs of these 
peoples as preserved to some extent in such 
books as the Scandinavian Eddas and the Fin- 
nish Kalevala, and in the many legends of 
Arthur, the Knights of the Grail, Parseval, etc. 

Whatever Christianity may have been in its 
origin, it is certain that it later on developed 
a spirit that was considered to be the reverse 
of manly and chivalric; and we have only to 
read later Roman history to see what kind of 
people some of these representatives of Chris- 
tianity were and what kind of spirit they fos- 
tered. This spirit was considered by the Pa- 
gans to be abject and servile, and to breed in 
man a want of self-respect and a cringing 
attitude before life. The influence of the 
medieval church brooded like a nightmare 
over our period of formation and destroyed 
the prior learning and literature that might 
have preserved for us a reliable record of 
those former times. 

The word gentleman and the ideals it stands 
for point back to times when the standard of 
perfection was not set by what we now under- 
stand as dogma, but by something else which 
was réligion in another and wider sense. A 
knowledge of the Divine Origin of man and 
of the Divine potentialities ever present in 
him was the kernel of this ideal. In those old 
myths we find the figures of Gods represented 
as men of superior attainment: of men be- 
coming Heroes, and Heroes becoming Gods. 
The condition of admission into the ranks of 
the Heroes was the performance of Deeds, 
in which conquest over the Dragon of selfish- 
ness, passion, and delusion, played the chief 
part. 

A gentleman was a man who had mastery 
over his own lower nature and was therefore 
gentle, valiant, and wise. To achieve this com- 
munion with his own soul he had no need of 
the mediation of any ecclesiastical system or 
priesthood; the teachings as to the Divine na- 
ture of man were accessible to him. Still less 
would he embrace any ideal that taught the 


ineradicable sinfulness of man; for, though 
he would believe in evil in man, he would also 
believe in Man’s innate Divinity, by which he 
has power to overcome that evil. The only 
savior would be the Higher Self of man, the 
fire of Deity within the Soul, destined to 
redeem man from the lower self. 

It is well, then, to remember that we have 
sanctions and incentives for the highest en- 
deavor, outside of religion as ordinarily un- 
derstood. These sanctions and incentives rest 
on the eternal truth of man’s Divinity and his 
power to approach it by his intuition and 
aspiration. Religion is far older than religions ; 
and what is good in religions has been derived 
by them from Religion, of which they have 
undertaken to become the dispensers. And 
this duty they have usually fulfilled but ill, 
concealing from man much that he should have 
known and oftentimes converting his manly 
self-respect into doubt and self-abasement. 

In the above remarks the word Man has of 
course been used as inclusive of both sexes, 
Though the ideals of perfect womanhood may 
differ in detail from those of perfect manhood, 
the spirit is the same; nor will any discern- 
ing mind be rash enough to try to establish any 
superiority of one sex over the other. It is 
easy to translate what has been said about the 
gentleman into the corresponding terms as to 
the ideal gentlewoman. STUDENT 


Are You an Echo or a Voice? 

He who, floats with the current, who does not 
guide himself according to higher principles, who 
has no ideal, no convictions — such a man is a mere 
article of the world’s furniture—an echo, not a 
voice.—A miel 
He PERSON, Carlyle, and many others have 

preached independence’ of character, ini- 

tiative; the world is weary of preaching. 
But there is not room enough within the limits 
of conventional thought, whether on religion 
or science, for originality. 

Theosophy opens out a new world, full of 
invitation and opportunity; and the earnest 
student is positively born anew. He can begin 
to realize all these exhortations, and make 
them actual instead of a mere shining film on 
the surface of muddy waters. For Theosophy 
has definite teachings about the higher nature 
of man—teachings which will prove their 
truth not only by their sweet reasonableness, 
but at the stern bar of fact. STUDENT 


Fireless Locomotives 

Ss locomotives without any fire are 

gaining an increased use in places where 

fire would be dangerous, as around mills 
for the manufacture of inflammable goods; 
and where the engines do not have to go far 
from their base of supply. The engine con- 
sists only of boiler, cylinder, and mechanism, 
and one man can work it. The boiler is filled 
three-quarters with water, and then steam is 
forced into the water from the power-plant. 
This superheats the water and raises the pres- 
sure to the same degree as that in the feed- 
boiler. The engine will run for from four to 
five hours, doing shunting work. The pres- 
sure continually lessens; but, owing to the 
bore of the cylinders being extra large, work 
can still be done at pressures of one or two 
atmospheres, and the engine can crawl to its 
feed under a pressure of from one-fourth to 
one-half an atmosphere. T: 
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Astronomical Paradoxes: А Lunar 
Mystery ] 
NE of the most interesting of the unsolved 
problems of astronomy is brought to 
mind by the suggestion of an amateur 
that the shooting stars or meteorites are closely 
connected with the earth, revolving around it 
at no very great distance from the equatorial 
region, something like the myriads of particles 
which are supposed to constitute the Rings of 
Saturn. According to this theory, meteorites 
do not come from the outer regions of the 
Solar System. This revolutionary suggestion 
that there is an immense ring of scattered me- 
teorites traveling around the earth, from which 
a certain number of individuals are constantly 
falling to earth, has something to recommend 
it, but it does not explain 
the cause of the numerous 
streams of meteors which 
come from different well- 
marked directions in space, 
at regular intervals year af- 
ter year, such as the famous 
August and November dis- 
plays. 

The lunar problem, upon 

which the theory of the lim- 
itation of the great mass of 
meteorites to the close vicin- 
ity of the earth may throw 
some light, is this: How can 
it be that if a terrific hail 
of meteorites — large masses 
of ironstone moving with 
a planetary velocity — have 
been bombarding the moon 
for ages, we see no evid- 
ences of them in the shape 
of smoothed surfaces of 
hills, and a uniformly dark 
color covering every level 
surface? As a matter of 
fact the contours of the lun- 
ar mountains are extremely 
sharp and definite, and — 
above all— the gray plains 
are diversified by numerous 
brilliant white streaks and 
spots, and intersected by un- 
filled cracks and chasms of 
various depths. There are 
supposed to be, at a conser- 
vative estimate, ten million 
meteorites of various weights, from half an 
ounce upward to many tons, falling upon the 
earth's atmosphere hourly. Although the 
moon's surface is much less than that of the 
earth, the bombardment crashing down upon 
“it must be much greater, for our companion: 
planet is unprotected by a dense atmosphere 
like that which preserves everything on earth 
from quick destruction, and the meteorites 
strike its surface with undiminished velocity 
— i.e., if they are traveling in space in the 
vast quantities required by the accepted the- 
ories of astronomy. "There is no known rea- 
son why the moon should escape the incessant 
battering of these cosmic missiles; and yet, 
why are not the cracks and craters filled up by 
the debris, and how is it that the brilliant 
white streaks and patches on the level plains 
are not covered by a uniform drab or dark 
brown deposit? There has been plenty of 
time for action of this kind. Y. 


Reincarnating Gout 
“ ELL, and how long have you had it?” 
said the cheerful doctor to the pa- 
. tient who came consulting him for 
gout. “Oh, about twenty-six thousand years,” 
was the reply. 

Men may come and men may go, but appen- 
dicitis, gout, rickets, uric acid and the other 
things remain. And the proof is in some an- 
cient Egyptian relics which will shortly be 
on exhibition at the English Royal College of 
Surgeons. They are from fifty-seven ceme- 
teries and cover the ages from the prehistoric 
to the early Christian. Some mummied ab- 
dominal organs indicate that the lamented 
lady died of appendicitis. Another set of re- 
mains indicate that the original tenant had 


lived with, and possibly died of, gout; crystals 
of uric acid thousands of years old were there 
about the joints to prove it. The victim has 
doubtless reincarnated some few times since 
then, and we infer from the above fragment 
of conversation, which we cut from a medical 
journel of A.D. 2008, that he has persisted in 
the habits which awakened the gout and that 
it therefore purposes to sojourn cordially with 
him in every life he lives until he has learned 
to behave better at the dinner table. At the 
date of the newspaper cutting which we quote, 
the power of remembering earlier incarna- 
tions had evolved in quite a number of people 
in all nations; and so this patient was able to 
recall that altogether he had taken 178 pounds 
of phosphate of soda and drunk 2,000,000 
gallons of hot water. But he had, alas, failed 
to drown his gout. The children of some 
Hyksos friends of his had suffered from rick- 
ets and their mummies are in the hand of the 


College of Surgeons to prove it. He remarked 
that he could not see that surgery had made 
much progress since that day, for fractured 
bones were splinted and bandaged exactly as 
now. ABUKIR КАМЕЅЕЅ Dor 


What Becomes of Fire When it Goes 
Out? 

HAT becomes of the fire when it goes 
out? " is a child's question never sat- 
isfactorily answered. Science tells us 

that fire is matter in a state of very rapid 

vibration; hence the fire is only an abstraction, 
and disappears altogether when the vibration 
slackens. Їп the same way light, sound, and 
other universal and essential things are con- 


[11 


sidered as abstractions — modes of motion, 
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forms of energy, more or less interchangeable. 

The old “phlogiston” theory said that when 
a thing burned, phlogiston went out of it. 
Now we say that energy goes out of it. But 
the older scientists thought their phlogiston 
was an actual substance; they were nearer 
the truth, like the child. 

If fire is a form of energy, then not only 
must the energy pre-exist but the form also, 
just as the form of the oak exists before the 
life in the seed builds up the material sub- 
stances on it. Everything that comes into 
physical manifestation has existed beforehand 
as a (physical) potentiality. There is an in- 
visible fire, of which the visible fire is a mani- 
festation; the physical or chemical means does 
not create the fire, but only affords the condi- 
tions for its manifestation. So also with light, 
electricity, etc. Behind every phenomenon is its 
noumenon, and that which perceives, through 
the senses, is of the same order. T. 
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Welsh Literature — Prose — Eighth Article 
ROMANCES IN THE RED Book оғ HercEst 
THE ARTHURIAN CYCLE 


HEN Culhwch rode to the palace of 
Arthur to get help in obtaining Olwen, 
the daughter of Yspaddaden Pencawr, 

he invoked not only Arthur himself, but also 
all the warriors and ladies of his court. Right 
in the midst of his speech is given a list of 
them all, and hardly anything in Welsh litera- 
ture is so suggestive and magnificent as that 
list. It is a grand series of fragments; as 
Matthew Arnold said, peasants’ huts built of 
the stones of ruined Ephesus, with marvels of 
carving and tracery appearing in unexpected 
places. Perhaps the man 
who finally committed the 
story to writing had only 
poetic intuition and literary 
sense to guide him in his 
work, which served to keep 
it pure of Normanism, but 
not to replace what of 
meaning and structure had 
drifted away. The mean- 
ing glimmers through like 
sunlight between the leaves 
of an oak wood: once, the 
whole plain would have 
been flooded with its pur- 
ple and gold. The sugges- 
tion of this long list of 
names. is that Culhwch, 
setting out on the quest of 
quests (to obtain union, 
that is, with his own higher 
self) draws the whole uni- 
verse into his warfare; in- 
vokes the soul and all the 
powers of the soul, so that 
. there is nothing left but 
what is either for or against 
him. In brackets after 
many of the names are 
given the peculiarities of 
the hero mentioned, and in 


these descriptions humor 
and poetry jostle. The 
keenest vision, the most 


alert power of mental discrimination and in- 
sight must be attained by the traveler on this 
quest; so we shall see invoked “ Drem the son 
of Dremidyd (when the gnat arose in the 
morning with the sun, Drem could see her 
from Gelliwic in Cornwall as far off as Pen 
Blathaon in the north of Britain, and Esgair 
Oerfel in Ireland)." This man could suck up 
the sea on which there were a hundred ships, 
so as to leave nothing but a dry strand, so 
broadchested he was; then again that other 
hero spread his red, untrimmed beard over the 
eight and forty rafters that were in Arthur's 
Hall. Another, on the day he went upon a 
message, never sought to find a path. If his 
way lay through a forest he ran along on the 
tops of the trees; during his whole lifetime 
the blade of reed grass bent not beneath him. 
Another could clear three hundred acres at 
one bound ; the chief leaper of Ireland was he. 

At last Culhwch and his companions, whom 


Arthur had sent to aid him, find the castle of 
Yspaddaden, and Yspaddaden himself, an in- 
ert and bearded giant who is to die on the day 
of his daughter's wedding. Olwen is not to be 
gained except such and such feats be per- 
formed; some thirty-five impossible adven- 
tures are to be achieved, each involving the 
help of Arthur or some of his long list of 
warriors. Long forgotten divinities were 
found, great giants slain and wild monsters 
hunted, before the end. The sun shines and 
the north wind riots through it all; it is 
strewn with records of the inner life of all 
seekers after self-knowledge and self-mastery. 

The Dream of Rhonabwy follows in the 


wake of Culhwch and Olwen, and breathes the 
same spirit; although its date is well fixed as 
a medieval tale. A Welsh soldier under Ma- 
doc ap Maredudd of Powys was on an expedi- 
tion into England; with three companions he 
slept a night in a strange house on the border. 
For well-defined reasons he found no rest on 
the sleeping-bench, and lay down on a yellow 
calfskin mat beside the fire. " It was a main 
privilege for anyone to sleep on that yellow 
calfskin mat.” Whoever slept there would go 
out in his dreams to the realm where Arthur 
was with his men, awaiting the time of rebirth. 
He saw them all; and saw too the ruby in 
Arthur’s ring, sight of which enabled him to 
remember all that he had seen. Many visit 
the Emperor Arthur in their dreams; only 
those who obtain sight of the jewel remember 
their privilege. The story is of interest for 
the light it pours on the life and aspirations 
of the people at that time. 


eration. 


Next we have the story of Peredur Mab 
Efrog — mayhap the original of Perceval and 
Parsifal. It stands halfway between the Welsh 
and Norman ideals. The Grail cup is still the 
Cauldron; in earlier times or in purer cycles 
of story the Cauldron of Ceridwen, Mother of 
the World, the Cauldron of Universal Regen- 
Peredur and Perceval would hardly 
be recognized as the same man, but the first 
is Cedur, the Companion, and the second Cy- 
faill the Friend, of Pair, the mysterious Caul- 
dron; such is their etymology. It was said 
that if a dead man were put into that cauldron 
he would come to life; with a new name, be 
it noted; and dumb, unable to speak of the 
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past or of the mysteries beyond death. But 
in this story it only appears and is not ex- 
plained; it is a piece of wreckage thrown 
up, to tell where the treasure galleon is ly- 
ing. There are here but the faintest echoes 
of the old Theosophy. Welshmen perhaps had 
told it to Normans, who misunderstood it. 
These daubed it about with details and retold 
it to Welshmen who had lost the old keys; 
what we have here is the re-telling of it by 
these latter. The “Grail”-myth also came 
from the East and Persia, and the German 
Minnesingers wedded it to the once Welsh, 
now Norman story. 

Lastly come the tales of Geraint ab Erbin 
and The Lady of the Fountain. These are 
purely Norman in spirit; you will read in them 
of love-making and of the relations of this 
personality to that. The only things that re- 
main Welsh about them are their color and 
vividness, A WELSH STUDENT 
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ER home was in the city. 

You all know her, this 

young woman of whom I 
speak, for she was born just as you and I were 
born, she loved her family and friends just 
as you and I do; she had a firm conviction 
that the American Constitution proclaimed the 
truth in stating the God.given right of every- 
one in this world to be happy, and in this 
search for happiness she lived many incarna- 
tions in one life. 

As a child, like many another, she was sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere of music and 
flowers, love and sunshine, until there came 
a winter of snow and ice, great drifting piles 
of snow, and into her home came that strange 
thing, Death, taking away the beautiful light 
in her mother's eyes and the music of her 
voice. 

After this, a shadow brooded over the home, 
and the shadow made the child ill. She was 
placed in the care of physicians. With the 
passing of years the story added, chapter by 
chapter, the trial of every known school of 
medicine, the traveling in winter to the South 
and in summer to the North, the mountains, 
the sea, now valleys, and now hills; but the 
sunshine could only be seen in fitful flashes 
like rifts in the ever deepening shadow. No 
one could explain it for everyone was involved 
in it, until the great shadow seemed to be all 
that there was of life. Life seemed bounded 
by pills, powders, and lotions, tonics, restora- 
tives and diet. Beefsteak and hot water now, 
dry toast and cereals some other time; then 
a trial of nuts and fruits; eating very little 
at a time, and often; a starvation diet of cold 
water; two meals a day; one meal a day; 
heavy breakfast and a light luncheon and din- 
ner; the heavy meal in the middle of the 
day and light meals morning and evening — 

` a ceaseless, merciless “ merry-go-round” of 
everybody’s remedy and no man’s cure. 

Then came the “ Dress Reformers " and be- 
gan a régime of “ hygienic ” garments of wool, 
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By forgiveness of injuries the wise are purified — Manu 


Many Incarnations in One Life 


of linen, of silk; heavy undergarments and 
light outside clothing; light underwear and 
heavy outer garments; shoes with high heels, 
shoes with low heels, shoes with no heels at all. 

“Why do you worry about food and clothes,” 
cried the Mental Healers at this juncture, “ in- 
stead, give your whole attention to your mind. 
There you will find both cause and remedy. 
There is no need for faith if you will but let 
us undertake your case. Give us one year's 


P Theosophy Christianity? That depends upon what 
Із understood by Christianity. Theosophy admits 
that the founder of Christianity was an exceedingly 
noble and great teacher; he was a Theosophist, he 
lived a Theosophical life, and he taught Theosophy. 
Anyone who carefully studies the teachings of Jesus 
of Nazareth and lives in harmony with them will be 
sure to live a Theosophical life. But Theosophy 
cannot, however, be identified with what is generally 
accepted as Christianity, as the latter has been too 
much interwoven with doctrines that are not true. 
Theosophy is Divine Wisdom, the wisdom of Re- 
ligion. it Is found as a kernel in every religion that 
strives towards the light, and all the great religions 
of the world have their origin:in Theosophy. 
— Katherine Tingley 
in 2 lecture given in Sweden in 1907. 


trial, personal treatment daily for one month, 
absent treatment for the rest of the time will 
be just as effective, and will cost but a dollar 
a treatment.” 

“Try this magnetized paper,” said other 
loving friends, “it is prepared by a famous 
magnetic healer who can cure you in this way 


_at any distance as well as by personal treat- 


ment.” 

“Of course I have no desire to interfere 
with what you believe, but I can assure you,” 
said the Christian Scientist, “ that I have had 
so many demonstrations of truth in my own 


case and in the cases of people 
I know. Just let me read from 
Science and Health to show what 
I mean, and if you would just sit quietly for 
fifteen minutes and not oppose your will to 
mine, although of course I am not a profes- 
sional, I can really get marvelous cures at 
times, and I would so much like to prove to 
you the true value of Christian Science.” 

“Oh no! the Rest-cure is the sole rem- 
edy for nervous prostration,” proclaimed the 
strong-minded advocate of sanatoriums. 

“T can give you the address of the only 
qualified person I know, a true psychologist, 
who will give a course of lessons that you 
simply cannot fail to find beneficial, and it 
will give you the power to cure others as well 
as yourself,” said the person of “ psychic ” 
attainments. 

“You don’t want to get into that kind of 
thing, you are too introspective,” said the col- 
lege friend, “come, join our settlement and 
work in the slums. It’s great fun and the best 
kind of experience. It offers the only cure for 
social evils today, and is the sure method of 
curing the sickness so prevalent everywhere.” 

Oh, ye powers of light that shone in the 
rose-garden of childhood! Has the joy of life 
ceased for poor suffering humanity, worn, 
confused, weary unto hopeless despair, plunged 
in the mad whirling shadow of fads and fan- 
cies, the unrealities of life? 

No! for a point of light gleams in the shad- 
ows. The Wisdom-Religion — Theosophy — 
rises above the waters in the clear atmosphere 
of purity and love, untouched by the great 
snowdrifts and perishing cold of the wintry 
life of humanity. The happy light is ever 
present, and the voices of unselfish workers 
sing out in the music that alone can gladden 
the heavy-hearted children of earth bv help- 
ing them to cast off the shadows that burden 
the heart-life, and by letting in the glowing 
light of health and happiness and peace, the 
light of soul-life. ELIZABETH WHITNEY 
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In Old Nürnberg 
HE oldest building of Nürnberg is 
shown here. It is known as “ the five- 
cornered tower" from its pentagonal 
form, or “alt Nürnberg," showing that what 
today seems “old Niirnberg” is in reality 
new compared with this pentagonal tower, 
which rises like the parent crystal from amidst 
the clustering roofs and towers of the Burg 
and city. If its walls could speak it would 
relate of stirring times; for Nurnberg, though 
not so old as many German cities, which were 
first Romaa camps, was from the beginning a 
favorite resort of German Emperors, and thus 
early became a center of activity. 
This tower belonged to the origin- 
al group of buildings erected on 
the Burg, nearly all of which were 
demolished in the storms that 
swept over it, and had to be re- 
built. 

This pentagonal tower felt the 
shock of the struggle between the 
. Emperor and the nobles, between 
the Empire and the church, be- 
tween the nobles and the citizens, 
between the patricians and the 
hand workers. It saw the rise 
and growth of commerce and in- 
dustry; it heard the tuneful songs 
of the Minnegesang, and the meas- 
ured strophes of the Meisterge- 
sang; it witnessed the triumph of 
art and industry over outlawry 
and idleness, and, greatest wonder 
of all, the peaceful declaration of 
the city for the Reformation of 
Luther. It looked down upon the 
army of Gustavus Adolphus quar- 
tered within the friendly walls of 
the city. In later times it vibrated 
to the sound of the first locomo- 
tive drawing a train of cars in 
continental Europe. It still stands 
to witness the New Order of Ages 
implanted in the heart of the old 
Imperial City, which shall spirit- 
ualize its life and win its higher 
freedom. This old Nürnberg tow- 
er is an interesting link between 
the older order of ages and the 
present STUDENT TRAVELER 


The Revival of the Handicrafts 

HE, wide-spread impulse towards revival 
of the handicrafts has aroused no little 
interest in the picturesque old-time spin- 
ning wheel and in spinning itself. Although 
this industry has never been wholly discarded 
in European countries, few indeed are the 
American women today who know how to spin 

or weave. І 
There was a time, not so long gone by, when 
the spinning wheel was as much a part of 
every American home as the hearthstone, and 
perhaps the most attractive picture we retain 
of early colonial days in America is that of 
the busy housewife at her spinning wheel, 
spinning the flax to be later woven into cloth 
and fashioned into clothing for her family. 
In those strenuous days every garment was 
produced in this arduous way by the mothers 
and daughters of the colonists, and it may be 
that the constant and imperative necessity for 
devoting every spare moment to the spinning 
wheel or loom went far towards keeping those 
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brave hearts from discouragement during the 
dangers and hardships of those perilous times. 

The modern spinning wheel is said to have 
been invented in Germany as late as the Six- 
teenth century, but spinning is probably the 
most ancient of all the crafts. The very еагіі. 
est Egyptian monuments picture the primitive 
spindle and distaff, and the myths and legends 
of all peoples contain frequent references 
thereto, in various ways. We remember in the 
story of Helen and Menelaus how they became 
reconciled after the fall of Troy and, in en. 
deavoring to return to their native land, how 
they were tempest-tossed and driven from 


shore to shore because they had incurred the 
wrath of the gods. Landing in Egypt, they 
were received kindly and presented with gifts, 
among which was a golden spindle given to 
Helen. One of the modern poets, in relating 
this instance, gives us this picture of the an- 
cient spindle and distaff: 
... many yet adhere 

To the ancient distaff at the bosom fixed, 

Casting the whirling spindle as they walk. 

... This was of old in no inglorious days, 

The mode of spinning, when the Egyptian prince 

A golden distaff gave the beauteous nymph, 

Too beauteous Helen; no uncourtly gift. 

No less a deity than glorious Pailas Athena, 
Goddess of Wisdom, presided over the art. 
“ Fight and weave,” she said, “J myself will 
answer for the course of the lance and the 
colors of the loom." 

Products of modern invention, however, 
have supplanted the erstwhile loom and spin- 
ning wheel and rendered them no longer an 
essential part of women's lives; but modern 
methods have not been wholly successful in 
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satisfying the human heart. There may be 
basis for a question as to whether the up- 
to-date woman of today in her expensive gown, 
which perhaps cost her no greater effort than 
merely the placing of the order for it, is really 
happier than was her quaint little great grand- 
mother in simple homespun, produced from 
start to finish by her own hands. STUDENT 


Jottings and Doings 
(From a Student's Note Book ) 

PuysIcians have been puzzled by the re- 
sults of the thirteen-mile swimming contest 
recently held in an Eastern state, at which 

the two young women contestants 
` were found to be in far better 
physical condition after the long 
swim than any of the men who 
entered. Yet a number of the 
men were professional swimmers, 
which the young women were not. 
Only one physician has so far 
published his theory as to the 
cause, and it is, briefly: that the 
strain of the contest was not due 
to physical fatigue so much as to 
the exhaustion from long-endured 
cold, and that while the men were 
all so much stronger and more 
muscular than the women that 
they could have out-classed them 
easily in any physical endurance 
contest on land, from walking to 
sawing wood, they did not have 
beneath the skin and protecting 
the muscles the layer of adipose 
tissue which the healthy feminine 
frame is rarely without. This was . 
sufficient to minimize the severe 
effect of chill and exposure — 
hence the result, and another mys. 
tery has been solved! 


SWIMMING has become in Eng- 
land a favorite pastime for wo- 
men. Recently one of London's 
Mayoresses entered the lists in a 
competition and won four gold 
medals for swimming and diving. 

London is one of several among 
large cities in Europe in provid- 
ing fine swimming pools, where 
women may go with safety and 
propriety, in different sections of the metro- 
polis. One little girl of thirteen holds a record 
as a life-saver. Queen Alexandra is known 
as a patroness of the art, and King Edward 
has given a silver challenge cup which is com- 
peted for every year. 


A YOUNG girl recently set an example of 
common sense, courage, and compassion that 
deserves to be emulated by all who might make 
life a less frightful ordeal than it often is to 
dumb animals. The cry of “ тай dog!” rang 
out one day in a little eastern city and the 
principal street was soon cleared of frightened 
humans as a large black dog, evidently in great 
pain, dashed down it — cleared, that is, of all 
but this girl to whose feet the poor beast 
crawled and looked uv, whining piteously. 
She stooped down over the suffering brute and 
in an instant had removed from its mouth 
a bedraggled but very angry hornet. And it 
all meant no bravado, no risk — only kindness 
discrimination, and a little common sense! 
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Chevalier de Gluck 
HRISTOPHER WILLIBALD GLUCK 
was a famous operatic composer among 
whose works are the music-dramas 
Orphée et Eurydice, Alceste, Armide, Iphi- 
génie en Aulide, and Iphigénie en Tauride. 

An opera is a play set to. music; that is, 
the story of the drama instead of being spoken 
is sung, with dramatic action and amid fitting 
scenery. The singing includes solos, duets, 
trios, quartets, etc., supported by a chorus and 
an orchestra. Some operas owing to their 
form are called music dramas, and Gluck was 
the father of the modern German «music 
drama of which Richard Wagner became the 
greatest exponent. The Italian opera in 
Gluck's time had become degraded, the text 
often being of the most írivolous nature, 
sometimes without any connected meaning. 
We shall see how it was that Gluck through 
his noble efforts reformed the opera, placing 
it on its true dramatic basis and making it an 
uplifting power for the good of humanity. 

The life of this musical reformer is interest- 
ing not only because of his valuable services 
to art but also because of the nobility and sim- 
plicity of his character.. He was born in 
Weidenwang, Germany, in 1714, and his par- 
ents, who were plain, humble country people 
gave him a much better education than they 
had had themselves. His training when a 
little boy developed sturdy powers of endur- 
ance, for he often used to walk through the 
woods with his father who was a forester in 
the service of Prince Lobkowitz, barefooted in 
mid-winter and laden with weighty tools. Не 
was sent to a school where he learned among 
other things to play the violin, 'cello, organ, 
and clavier, as well as to sing. Wishing to 
have further musical and scientific training he 
went to Prague in 1732, determined to make 
his own way in the world, for his father's 
means were too limited to provide entirely for 
his son's support. 

The resolute young lad now taught music 
for a living and had to endure many hardships, 
sometimes even being obliged to earn his meals 
by wandering about from village to village 
playing dance music to entertain the people. 
But he always kept before him his ideals for 
his future work, and obstacles proved but step- 
ping stones to him. He pushed fearlessly on- 
ward ever filled with hope and courage, until 
he reached Vienna where he was given help 
and protection by his father’s employer, the 
influential Prince Lobkowitz, who was much 
interested in the talented boy. 

By this time Gluck had made wonderful 
progress in his music and had given successful 
concerts. He loved best to play the violin 
and 'cello. In the palace of Lobkowitz he 
fortunately met the Lombard Prince Melzi who 
invited him to go to Milan with him to be his 
chamber musician, and gave him the opportun- 
ity of studying for four years with Sammartini 
who was then one of the greatest music mas- 
ters in Italy. From this famous teacher Gluck 
learned how to compose dramatic music and 
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MONG all the sciences this is more com- 

mendable, courtly, pleasing, mirthful and 
lovely. It makes a man liberal, courteous, 
glad, amiable; it exorts him to bear fatigue; 
it comforts him under labor; it refreshes the 
troubled mind; it takes away headache and 
sorrow ; and dispels the depraved humours and 
the desponding spirit. — Bede 


began to write operas which met with imme- 
diate success. 

. This was indeed a happy time for Gluck, for 
in addition to the joy which his musical work 
brought him he found the greatest delight in 
the beautiful country surrounding him. The 
lovely Italian landscape with its clear sky, 
blue waters, and the fragrant gardens about 
the Prince's home, were a constant source of 
inspiration to him. 

After Gluck had produced many operas in 
Italy and became famous there he accepted an 
invitation to go to London to bring out some 
new works. His compositions at this time 
were in the then prevailing Italian style, and 
although pleasing to the popular taste they 
were really quite commonplace and gave but 
little promise of the nobility and grandeur of 
his later works. In London the success of 
his operas gradually declined and it was here 
that Gluck began to realize that he had been 
working along wrong lines. То him failure 
meant the opportunity to learn lessons for fur- 
ther development. 

In those days vocal music was all the fash- 
ion in Italy and throughout Europe, and great 
singers even went so far, in their vanity, as to 
dictate to composers just how their part should 
be written sb as to show off their own singing. 
There was no regard for the relation which 
the music should bear to the words or for the 
character of the poetry. Music and drama, 
whose mission it is.to educate and uplift the 
people, were being used merely to please the 
senses and were degrading the public mind. 

Gluck, who had long felt that the opera was 
on the road to decay now saw that the time 
had come to change the old order of things; 
so he began to study with great earnestness not 
only music but poetry and the literature and 
languages of various countries. Не traveled 
to many different cities, becoming acquainted 
with the most cultured minds of Europe so 
that he might broaden his knowledge and gain 
a deeper insight into the work before him. He 
realized that in the true music drama, music 
and poetry should be united; that the music 
must follow the rhythm and melody of the 
words and be but an aid in conveying their 
message. In the new works which he now 
produced, his aim was to teach the people 
noble lessons through the power of the grand 
harmonies of music combined with a beautiful, 
lofty text. 

These principles were the same as those 
used by the ancient Greeks in their theaters, 
and although an attempt had been made in 
1600 bv Peri and others to attain this ideal, 
it was Gluck who first succeeded in more fully 


realizing it, after which the great Wagner 


brought it to still further fruition. Gluck 
believed that the overture to the music drama 
should prepare the listeners for its character, 
and he added many new instruments to the 
orchestra, using it to strengthen and intensify 
the dramatic expression. He was decidedly 
original, and created many new forms of oper- 
atic expression besides re-modelling old ones. 

It is of course not surprising that all these 
innovations should at first have met with op- 
position; but the beauty and simplicity of his 
works were so great that they soon won the 
hearts of all music lovers and were welcomed 
with overwhelming enthusiasm. 

In 1773 the now famous musician went to 
France to carry on his work of reform. Here 
he had many hard battles to fight in overcom- 
ing the jealousies, prejudices, and antagonism 
of his enemies as well as the wrong customs 
which had so long been in use; ‘but the war- 
rior spirit in Chevalier de Gluck was not to be 
crushed. He had an indomitable will and 
strength of purpose, and with the aid of the 
Queen, Marie Antoinette, who was his dear 
friend and former pupil, he ultimately gained 
a glorious victory. 

As a man Gluck was self-reliant, dignified, 
and lofty-minded. He combined happily the 
temperament of a true artist with that of a 
practical man of affairs. Although he was 
jolly and good natured he had a quick temper 
and was extremely exacting and severe at 
rehearsals — so much so that sometimes the 
king himself was obliged to smooth things 
over with the musicians, saying “ Hush, hush! 
It is only his way.” 

To young musicians Gluck was always very 
helpful, and they in turn loved him dearly. 
Far from being conceited he remained simple 
and direct. He married in 1750 a highly cul- 
tured and beautiful young woman, Marianna 
Pergin, who appreciated his genius and was 
a true companion to him. 

Gluck did not die in poverty as has been the 
case with so many great men; on the contrary 
he amassed quite a fortune, and men of the 
highest rank vied with each other in paying 
him homage. Goethe, Schiller, and even Vol- 
taire expressed their admiration of his genius, 
and Handel, Rameau, and many famous musi- 
cians were his friends. The Empress Marie 
Theresa appointed him her court composer, 
which position he held for ten years. At 
Rome he was made a “ Chevalier of the Gold- 
en Spur,” and since then he has always been 
known as the Chevalier de Gluck. He died 
when seventy-three years of age. 

The good influence of Gluck’s work will 
live for all time, for he lifted the opera from 
a stage of degradation and established it as 
a factor for good. He never used his art 
for personal gain or popularity, but always re- 
mained true to his high ideals. His endeavor 
was to attain a grand simplicity; how well 
he succeeded the pure, poetic beauty of his 
master works show. 
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The Winged Rock 
UT on the Arizona desert, not a great 
way from the Grand Сайоп, stands a 
large white rock which resembles a ship 
in form. The Navajo Indians tell this legend 
concerning it. 


Many centuries ago when the sun shone 


brighter than it does today, there came across 
the straits, far, far in the North of this great 
country, a tribe of people from the eastern 
continent. 

The people of the northern country were 
ill pleased with these intruders and made war 
with them at once. As there were many more 
natives, the new comers fared badly and would 
all have been killed but for the assistance of 
Those Above to whom they prayed for pro- 
tection from their enemies. Their prayers 
were answered by a messenger who, pointing 
to a large white rock, directed them to climb 
upon .it, and told them that it would carry 
them south to a land of sunshine, not far from 
the western sea, where they could live in 
peace. So the people ran to the rock and 
climbed upon it and when they were all gath- 
ered safely upon it, the rock arose slowly into 
the air and gently floated down the coast. 
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HUMILITY 


James Montgomery 
HE bird that soars on highest wing 
Byilds on the ground her lowly nest; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing 
Sings in the shade when all things rest 
—In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility. 


Many were the wondrous sights they saw 
as they sailed over lake, river and mountain. 
The days and nights passed, but still they 
floated onward; many a fair land they passed 
over in which they wished to make their home, 
but the rock sailed steadily on. Over the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado they sailed and 
the people gazed in awe into the stupendous 
chasm and were afraid; but the great white 
ship rock bore them safely over it and gently 
settled itself in the desert land a little beyond. 
Then they knew that this desert land was to 
be their home, and although it seemed but a 
desolate place at first they were soon content; 
for Those Above sent a messenger to teach 
them where to find water, how to pray to the 
gods to bring the rain, how to raise their crops 
and how to gather and prepare food from the 
wild plants; so that they soon grew very wise 


in Nature’s secrets and learned to love their 
desert country. 

The great winged rock is sacred to them, 
and carefully guarded from all intrusion, for 
they believe that the sun ever watches their 
actions and reports to Those Above, and that 
if they always do right, some day they will 
be summoned by a messenger from Those 
Above as before, and will sail away on the 
winged rock into a land of plenty. EUGENIA 


The Singer of the Night 

HE nightingale is a shy, sober-coated 

little bird that loves to hide away in the 

leafy depths of the woods. There he 
sings joyously. The notes pour out clear and 
golden from his tiny gray throat. It is hard 
to believe that such a small bird can make 
such full rich music. His song is often heard 
at night. When a person has once heard a 
nightingale sing at night, he never forgets it. 
He holds it-as one of the sweetest memories 
of his life. Sometimes the poets call it by 
its beautiful Greek name, philomel; some- 
times by one of its Oriental names, bulbul; 
for the people of the East as well as the 
West love the sweet night songster. Avis 
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No. 7. Teachers and Their Disciples 
ORDER FROM THE 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


35 cents 
25 cents 


NIGHTMARE TALES 


BY 
H. P. BLAVATSKY 


NEWLY ILLUSTRATED BY R. MACHELL 
POINT LOMA EDITION 
‚А collection of the weirdest tales ever written down. 
‘They contain paragraphs of the profoundest 
mystical philosophy 
Cloth - - - - - 60 cents 
Paper - - - - - 35 cents 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


International Headquarters UNIVERSAL BROTHER- 
HOOD and THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
POINT LOMA, California 


Meteorological Table for the week ending 
October the 4th, 1908 


Total number of hours sunshine recorded during SEPTEMBER 194. 
Possible sunshine, 371. Percentage, 52. Average num- 
ber of hours per day, 6.46 (decimal notation). Ob- 
servations taken at 8 a. m., Pacific Time. 


ЗЕРТ] BARO- | THERMOMETERS |mAm| WIND 
ОСТ. | METER | MAX| MIN | DRY | WET | FALL| DIR VEL 
28 |29.625| 82 | 64 | 79 | 57 |о.оо| W 2 
29 | 29.694 | 81 | 67 175 | 56 |o.00| NW 1 
зо | 29.7191 79 | 64 | 70 | бо |o.oo| SW 1 
1 [29.592 72 | 58 | 59 | 59 |о.о2| SW 3 
2 29.473! 68159|61:|$6 |o.00| W 17 
3 129.623 | 66 | 57 | 61 | 54 о.оо SE 3 
4 129.769! 68 | 53 | бо | 54 10.00 Е 2 
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AN APPEAL TO Ризілс Conscience: an Address delivered by Katherine Tingley at Lorus Sonc Boox. Fifty original songs with copyrighted music; boards * - .50 
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THE PATH SERIES. Specially adapted for inquirers in Theosophy. 
Already published: 
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No. 2 Тнко$орнү GxwzxALLY STATED (W. Q. Judge) 
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Reprinted from Official Report, World's Parliament of Religions, Chicago, 1893 


Neither the Editors of the above publications, nor the officers of the UwivtasAL BnofTHERHOOB 

AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, or of any of its departments, receive salaries or other remuneration, 

All profits arising from the business of the Theosophical Publishing Co. are devoted to Humom 
ftarion work. All who assist in this work are directly helping that cause. 


THE 


MYSTERIES 
OF THE 


HEART. 
DOCTRINE 


Prepared by 
KATHERINE TINGLEY 


AND HER PUPILS 


Tbe 'Theosophical 
book of tbe 


T wentieth century 


Tells the story and the history of the 
Theosophical Movement. 

The prices are $2 in cloth and $1.25 in 
paper, which barely cover the cost, for it is 
printed and bound, not gaudily, but with 


such carefulness and thoroughness of art | 


and craft as to make it unique among 
modern edition books. 
Order now from 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
POINT LOMA, CAL. 


Isis Conservatory of Music 


OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


Personal applications and inquiries received every Saturday 
by the Secretary at SAN DIEGO BRANCH 


ISIS HALL, 1120 FIFTH STREET 


between the hours of 9 a. M. and 4 Р. м. 
lars will be sent by mail upon application to 
J. N. PUSSELL, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Isis Conservatory of Music, 
Point Loma, California 


SOME OF THE ERRORS OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 
CRITICISA 


by H. P. Blavatsky and William Q. Judge 
CONTENTS: 
“The Empty Vessel Makes the Greatest Sound '* 
A Note of Warning 
— by Н. P. Blavateky 
Of ** Metaphysical Healing '' 
Affirmations and Denials 
The Cure of Diseases 
Replanting Diseases " Future Use 
—by William Q. Judge 
А MOST VALUABLE PAMPHLET. Outside of Theosophy 
there is given no adequate explanation of the healing 
that is at times accomplished, nor of its rationale, 
nor of the ultimate price that must be paid and the 
ra connected with such practices. 


Full particu. 


This pamphlet is invaluable to all students. 


Price E 15 cents 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Point Loma, Cal. 
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PATH volume xi 
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RÁJA YOGA ACADEMY 


(UNSECTARIAN) 


FOR BOYS & GIRLS 
Address, GERTRUDE VAN PELT, M. D., Directress 


Point Loma HOMESTEAD - - Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


THE RAJA YOGA MESSENGER 


N illustrated Monthly for Young Folk; edited by a staff of members 
of the Senior Class of Boys and Girls of the Raja Yoga School 


THIS PERIODICAL IS A BEAUTIFUL GIFT! 
Send a Year' Subscription to Your Young Friends 


Address Business Editor: __Мазтвв ALBERT С. SPALDING 
Point Loma HowzsrzAp, Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 50c : : : SINGLE COPY 5с 


pur LOMALAND 


AN ALBUM OF VIEWS AND QUOTATIONS 


VIEWS of the International Headquarters of the Universat BROTHERHOOD 
AND THrosoPHICAL Ѕосіктү; Каја Yoga Academy, Aryan Temple, Students” 
and Children’s Homes, the Hillside and Cliffs on the shore of the Pacific, at 
one of the most beautiful spots in the World. 


QUOTATIONS from the writings ot the Three Theosophical Leaders, 
Н. P. Bravarskv, WiLLiAM Q. Junas, and KarHzRiNE Tinctey, illustrating 
some of the main teachings. of Theosophy, its purpose and work as a great 
redemptive power in the life of Humanity. 


A WORK OF ART — One of the most beautiful and artistic pro- 
ductions ever sent out from the Aryan Theosophical Press. . 


4 BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK PRICE, PER COPY 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, POINT LOMA, 


OUT 


50 CENTS 
CALIFORNIA 


INFORMATION BUREAU | The LIFE AT. POINT LOMA 


ISIS STORE, 1126 Fifth Street SOME NOTES BY KATHERINE TINGLEY 


Reprinted from the Los Angeles Serurday Post, December, 1902. 
Everybody should read this. Price 15 Cents 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


Theosophical Literature in Spanish and English 


FOR SALE AT THE 
Cuban Headquarters of the Universal Brotherhood and Thecsopiueal society 


Heredia, Baja, 10, Santiago de Cuba н. s. TURNER, Apartado 127 


Photographs of the 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY 


tbe promulgation of 


THEOSOPHY 
and 


The Study of Ancient and Modern 


ETHICS, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND ART 


Edited by KATHERINE TINGLEY 


OCTOBER 18, 1908 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Communications for the Editor should 
be addressed to “KATHERINE TINGLEY, 
Editor Century Parm, Point Loma, 
California.” 

To the Bustngss MANAGEMENT, including 
subscriptions, address the “New Century 
Corporation, Point Loma, California.” 


MANUSCRIPTS 
The Editor cannot undertake to return 
manuscripts; none will be considered un- 
less accompanied by the author's name and 
marked with the number of words. 


The Editor is responsible only for views 
expressed in unsigned articles. 
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Truth Light апа Liberation for Discouraged Humanity 


THE recent meeting in Dub- 
The British lin of the British Association 
Association for the Advancement of 
Meeting Science was chiefly remark- 
able for the opening address 
by President Darwin, who now finds in the 
movements of plants “the dim beginnings of 
habit or unconscious memory." ‘The prevail- 
ing impression produced seems to be that 
science is now invading the region of “ psy- 
chology.” To be successful, however, such an 
invasion would require a greater knowledge 
of the domains covered by the word “ psy- 
chology " than the above contradiction in terms 
would indicate. Action rooted in memory 
must be conscious; but both the kind of mem- 
ory and that of consciousness, may be widely 
different, in stone, plant, and animal, from 
anything normally within the threshold of hu- 
man waking consciousness. Of the infinite 
stairways of consciousness it піау be said with 
perfect fairness the science of the day knows 
as little as do the official expounders of some 
of the world's sacred writings. 
If this be regarded as too strong a statement, 
the answer is that science, 


What is ; ; 
PONE PNE шеш d Mab au A 
Does Science 51045155 to the backyard, 
Know? can not reasonably be expect- 


ed to know much about it, 
all of a sudden! And as to the religionists, 
and others, the ignorance of the subject on the 
part of multitudes is surely evinced by the 
ease with which “ psychics,” “ spiritists," hyp- 
notists, “ clairvoyants," and so on, have under- 
mined their judgment and balance, while they 
remain unaware of the involved terrible dan- 
gers to the human subject — and operator. 
In the geological section Professor Joly al- 
luded to a conclusion arrived at by Strutt — 
that the radium distributed through the rock 
materials of the earth’s surface greatly ex- 
ceeded any permissible estimate of its internal 
radio-activity, and he said this had not yet 
received any explanation. He suggested that 
the concentration of the heaviest known ele- 
ment, uranium, at the surface of the earth, 
might be due to the heat-producing capacity 
of that substance. 


If it was originally scattered 
through the earth-stuff, not in a 
uniform distribution, but to some 
extent concentrated fortuitously 
in a manner depending on the 
origin of terrestrial ingredients, 
then these radio-active nuclei, heating and expand- 
ing beyond the capacity of surrounding materials 
would rise to the surface of a world in which con- 
vective actions were still possible, and, very conceiv- 
ably, even after such conditions had ceased to be 
general; and in this way the surface materials would 
become richer than the interior. 


This is a fair example of what is known as 


If, if, if, 
and if, then 
— perhaps! 


scientific generalization, when the elements of 
the problem are mostly unknown. If Profes- 
sor Darwin has made a bold advance into the 
“ psychology " of plant-life, doubtless it is too 
soon for Geology to advance into the psy- 
chology of world-life, so we must be content 
to listen still to the echoes of that materialism 
which regards an evolving planet as a bundle 
of matter concentrated fortuitously in a man- 
ner depending on the origin of — what is for- 
tuitously concentrated ! 
Strutt's conclusions, however, may yet be 
' found to lead to an important 


A Direct and line of thought in another 
Logical Hint direction. For if the earth 
Unnoticed would be too hot on the 


assumption of the same per- 
centage of radio-active elements throughout 
its whole cubic capacity, is not the plain in- 
ference rather that the interior may be com- 
posed of matter in states unknown to Geology ? 
And are there not already in evidence pen- 
dulum and other experiments pointing to some 
change in the nature of the interior at the 
very moderate depth of forty or fifty miles? 
Professor Joly went on to speak of the influ- 
ence of radium in the dynamics oí the earth's 
crust, saying that it afforded a key to the in- 
stability of the crust, owing to it being carried 
by denudation from mountains to sea and so 
on. But it may yet be found that there are 
other potent influences governing the rises and 
submergences of continents. Besides, what is 
the key to radium? 

In the zoology section allusion was made to 
an interesting theory lately developed to the 
effect that the decay of the ancient civiliza- 

tions of Greece and Rome 
Scientific was largely due to the intro- 
Inversions of duction of malaria into those 
Cause an? Effect countries! It is certainly time 
for a psychological advance 
in the realm of zoology, when such inversions 
of cause and effect can be put forward seri- 
ously. The diseases that invade man and 
affect the lower kingdoms around him, are of 
man's own creation, and result from poisoned 
and impure life; pestilentia] surroundings 
simply reflect a diseased and enfeebled national 
spirit. But this is a proposition belonging to 
the open-eyed science of Theosophy. 

In the geography section the president stat- 
ed there was now but little of the earth's 
surface absolutely unknown. In view of the 
fact that Sven Hedin has just discovered a 
mountain range two thousand miles long hith- 
erto quite unknown to the West, the statement 
needs modification, as no reference seems to 
have been made to his discoveries. 

In the sub-section on agriculture the prob- 
lems of rural life formed the subject of an 
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admirable address by Sir Horace Plunkett. 
Regarding '"'nature-study " he said: 


То make those processes inter- 
esting to the child you must first 
make them interesting to the 
teacher. ... Somehow or other 
that intimacy with and affection 
for nature, to which Wordsworth 
has given the highest expression, must be engendered 
in the mind of the rural youth. 


More Sympathy 
With Nature 
Needed 


In dealing with agricultural education Dr. 
Dunham, of Harvard, quoted the opinion of 
a German scientist that of all the wasters 
of man’s inheritance on this earth the very 
worst were the American people. Neither 
their soil, wood, coal, nor iron could continue 
to meet the demands that were made upon 
them. If they were sufficiently well trained 
in agriculture to till their land as well as in 
France, they would be able to feed five times 
their present population. 

In the engineering section a notable truth 
was uttered by Sir William White, the brilli- 
ant naval constructor, when he declared that 
Rankine was the connecting link between the 
scientific and the practical world. 

Е. J. Dick, M. INST. C. Е. 


“Unconscious Vocalization and 
Audition” 

OME scientists have been trying this ex- 

periment: one person has a bag contain- 

. ing a large number of balls of six different 
kinds indicated by numbers. He draws balls 
one by one casually, looks at their numbers, 
and the other person guesses the numbers. 
Under these circumstances it was found that 
the number of correct guesses was always in 
excess of that required by the law of probabil- 
ities. Hence the fact that the drawer knew 
the numbers. must have been a determining 
factor in the result; that is, telepathy. 

To avoid this inevitable conclusion, the 
theory has been advanced that one man “ un- 
consciously vocalizes " and the other exercises 
“unconscious audition”! Would you rather 
be superstitious or skeptical? If it makes you 
feel bad to think of telepathy, it may console 
you to know that after all it is only subcon- 
scious automatic vocalization and subliminal 
audition, and the mystery vanishes under the 
cold glare of the scientific eye. What an age 
we live їп! _ 

But seriously, when a man guesses a num- 
ber, whence does his choice come? What 
decides him? It seems as if the scientists 
ought to have settled this point first. But 
the fact is that they simply do not know what 
are the causes which determine those choices 
which they call “ casual.” Yet such causes 
must of course exist— unless there can be 
effects without causes! Now there are laws 
which regulate so-called “ casual ” actions, and 
these laws are susceptible of being understood 
and organized into a science. But it is a part 
of the sciences not yet rediscovered in our age. 
In antiquity this very process of drawing balls, 
or lots, was used as a way of finding out cer- 
tain things; but we can’t work it— hence it 
never did work! 

Naturally the presence of a thought-form in 
an adjacent mind would predispose the guesser 
to select that particular thought-form. But 
if scientists once universally admitted tele- 
pathy, they would have to admit a great deal 


more than they find it convenient to admit. 

When we come to explanation, the custom- 
ary modes in which thought is transmitted 
are just as inexplicable as telepathy; for the 
bridge that connects mind with mind begins 
at one end with a throat and ends at the other 
with an ear, while between the mind of the 
speaker and his voice, and between the ear of 
the listener and his mind, there are unbridged 
gaps. If my mind can set my larynx in mo- 
tion, why might it not set your brain in motion? 
But there is a natural desire to restrict the 
possibilities of Nature within familiar bounds. 

One remarkable result of an extensive series 
of such experiments conducted in France was 
that greater successes were made by the guess- 
er when the probability was one-sixth rather 
than one-fourth, one-eighth, one-twelfth, etc. 

STUDENT 


"Ere Yet My Body Born’ 
Sout anD Bopy 


Where wert thou Soul, ere yet my body born 
Became thy dwelling place? Didst thou on earth, 
Or in the clouds, await this body's birth? 

Or by what chance upon that winter's morn 

Didst thou this body find, a babe forlorn? 

Didst thou in sorrow enter or in mirth? 

Or for a jest, perchance, to try its worth 

Thou tookest flesh, ne'er from it to be torn? 

Nay, Soul, I will not mock thee; well I know 

Thou wert not on the earth, nor in the sky; 

For with my body's growth thou too didst grow; 

But with that body's death wilt thou too die? 

I know not, and thou canst not tell me, so 

In doubt we'l go together —thou and I. 
Samuel Waddington 


HE above piece will be found quoted, © 


along with other similar ones, in Theo- 

sophical writings on Reincarnation, as 
an instance of the efforts made by the human 
intuition to express its convictions rationally 
in the terms of conventional thought. The 
fact of Reincarnation is an item of ancient 
knowledge, always known to humanity during 
periods of enlightenment, but largely lost dur- 
ing cycles of darkness. During the latter peri- 
ods, however, it frequently crops up in forms 
more or less vague or definite; but finds no 
dwelling-place in the current philosophy and 
so remains a mere yearning ending in a frank- 
ly confessed doubt, as above. 

The great question, put briefly, is: How 
much of this consciousness which I call “ my- 
self” is permanent beyond death? This is 
evidently not a simple question to be answered 
offhand; it involves the whole science of the 
human constitution. We cannot say that we 
are either mortal or immortal; neither would 
be true. It is necessary to know what is that 
self of which we are speaking. As this self 
is complex, part of it is mortal and part 
immortal. 

The reason that ordinary people are not 
conscious of having lived before is that the 
bulk of their self-consciousness is of the mor- 
tal kind and that they have not developed the 
immortal part. We may cling tenaciously to 
our personality, but that by no means proves 
that it ought to be perpetuated, or even that 
we should be glad to have it perpetuated. We 
often cling to things which we are afterwards 
very glad to have given up, once the prelim- 
inary wrench has been made. Even so, death 
frees ts from bonds which we are not strong 
enough to break of our own will, but which 
we are glad to be rid of. The permanent 
part of our nature is not the personal self as 


we know it now; there is an essential imper- 
manency in our ordinary consciousness; it is 
made up of a succession of states which al- 
ways come to an end, pleasures which cloy, 
desires which are never attained. Permanent 
satisfaction is not to be found in it. 

But it is by no means to be imagined that 
man need always be so. In a higher state of 
evolution he may be strong enough to burst 
the bounds of his personality of his own will 
and without the aid of death, thus achieving 
immortality and a consciousness which bridges 
the grave. The poet laments his ignorance, 
but we should not rest content with ignorance 
as an ideal but look forward to the attainment 
of knowledge. STUDENT 


Jesus an Aryan 
OME excitement was caused at the recent 
Copenhagen Congress of Orientalists by 
the contention of Professor Haupt (of 
the Johns Hopkins University) that Jesus was 
an Aryan and not a Semite. According to 
him, there was a strong influx of Aryan 
settlers into Galilee in the Seventh century 
B. C., and from this stock came Jesus. 
According to Theosophy, the Semites are 
Aryans. In The Secret Doctrine vol. II, 
p. 200, H. P. Blavatsky says: 


The Semites, especially the Arabs, are later 


Aryans.... To these belong all the Jews and the 
Arabs. The former are a tribe descended from the 
Chandálas of India . . . who sought refuge in Chal- 
daea, in Scinde, and Aria (Iran) . . . some 8000 
years B.C. "The latter, the Arabs, are the descend- 
ants of those Aryans who would not go into India 
dt the time of the dispersal of nations, some of 
whom remained on the borderlands thereof, in 
Afghánistàn and Kabul, and along the Oxus, while 
others penetrated into and invaded Arabia. 
STUDENT 


The Dangers of Sea Fogs 
JA HOBCH only three or four years 

have elapsed since submarine bell- 

signalling was practically introduced, 
more than one hundred of the principal steam- 
ships of the world now carry the receiving 
apparatus by means of which it is possible to 
ascertain the position of lightships or stations 
at which submarine bells have been fitted, 
from ships moving at full speed, and at dis- 
tances of six miles or more. Thus the Katser 
Wilhelm II in a thick fog heard the submarine 
bell signal of the Weser lightship with the 
starboard receiver when ten miles from it, and 
therefore changed course one point to the star- 
board, picking up the signal with the port 
receiver. So the direction of the signal bell 
can be practically dealt with, and danger 
averted. Yet the practice of keeping full 
speed in thick fogs indulged in by some mail 
steamers seems hardly safe when icebergs are 
appearing and disappearing in the fog; nature 
having failed to provide these frozen islands 
with any form of signalling apparatus other 
than that of temperature, the radius of which 
is too short to indicate individual bergs, al- 
though the general temperature indicates their 
presence. The danger in fogs, however, is 
even greater when near the entrance of an 
important harbor, where steamers' paths cross 
one another. Then the only safe way is for 
all progress to cease, for the direction of a 
sound does not indicate the course pursued by 
a vessel, nor its exact distance and speed. 
These dangers are minimized when definite 
rules are followed by all. J. 
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Thinking of Nothing 
POPULAR contemporary quotes the ad- 
vice of a doctor to a patient on the 
matter of worry. 


He who would conquer the worry fiend must 
tackle him early in the morning. Їп other words, 
make a firm stand against worrying thoughts at the 
very commencement of the day, and you will find 
that the fight becomes immensely easier later on. 
To my patients who are dogged with care I always 
say, “Оп rising make your mind a blank. If you 
wake before rising time, do not permit yourself to 
think. As you dress, have breakfast, go down to 
the office, steadily put all thoughts away from you. 
When the real business of the day begins, you will 
have acquired a reserve of power that will surprise 

ou." ` 

А Hard, perhaps, at first, the effort becomes іп- 
creasingly easier with practice. The small mechan- 
ical duties at the beginning of each day require next 
to no thinking. Make your mind empty during that 
period. 


The advice is in the right direction, but it 
is just half of what it should be. The mind 
cannot be made empty; it must reflect the 
outer or the inner. The outer is the personal 
life, memories and anticipations connected 
with that, and immediate surroundings. Mind 
ordinarily reflects this, combines and recom- 
bines the parts and items of the picture, and 
reasons. Each picture or item, dwelt on for 
time enough, induces a mood; and conversely, 
any mood will tend to call up pictures, mem- 
ories, anticipations, that tend to strengthen it. 

It is possible, by practice, as the doctor says, 
to interfere with this. If each thought or 
picture, as soon as. it presents, is discharged 
and nothing substituted; if the mind is not 
permitted to continue with anything, its ul- 
timate injury would be pretty certain. It 
would become incapable of dwelling upon any- 
thing, and when wanted for real work would 
give under the least pressure. Any mental 
practice that does not rest on the essential 
facts of human nature must bring trouble. 

The essential fact of human nature is that 
self is soul, a light born from the one Light 
of the world. But, absorbed into the mind, 
whirling in the mind’s incessant dance, it has 
lost recognition of itself. 

Now this very practice recommended, of hin- 
dering the dance, implies the hinderer, the self, 
potentially the dominator of the mind. The 
practice will be beneficial, helpful towards 
self-recognition, if the mind is held facing in- 
ward to self, only allowed to turn outward 
sufficiently for the proper doing of the me- 
chanical duties of the early morning. A little 
of the practice will enable the mind to be as 
it were seen straining at its chain, darting in 
every direction. But now the man feels him- 
self as chain-holder and makes the mind take 
that as a thought. So the mind has now 
something real to occupy itself with. But 
that is not enough; it must have more mater- 
ial than that. More and more fully must mind 
be made to picture the self as what that self 
is. Self is more than chain-holder; it is, 
again, a light as are all selves, its brethren, 
born of one great Light. It is eternal. Its 
essential unselfishness, its essential compas- 
sion, love, divinity, its proper joy, its own 


light, its freedom — from all these it is only 
kept away by mind, by having permitted mind 
to dominate it. And now it is beginning to 
dominate, is beginning to come back to these 
things. Give these things to the mind to think 
of and realize. That is the rest of the doctor's 
prescription. 
step of the self's path back to its soulhood, 
and all of them must be taken. STUDENT 


Superfluous Colleges 

HE case of the theological colleges seems 

rather hopeless. А medical college, a 

musical, an engineering, teach things 
specific to themselves, hardly touched or 
touchable by any other. But the subject mat- 
ter of the theology courses could be quite 
easily distributed around, to some extent does 
exist in this distribution. Archaeology, his- 
tory, ancient languages and literatures, philo- 
sophy, and comparative religion, practically 
include the whole theological course among 
their matter. 

That is why the theological colleges are 
lacking students in greater and greater degree. 
It is at any rate one reason. The more in- 
telligent young men prefer to take their philo- 
sophy, ancient languages and so on, direct. 


No theological college has yet ventured to’ 


say that it trains students, the consciousness 
of students to come to tmmediate knowledge 


of the nature of God. That is mysticism, and ' 


mysticism is that, surely; and no theological 
college claims to make mystics. 

The student of that must be his own col- 
lege; no one else can take him in hand and 
cure him. For the first step to theology, may- 
be all the steps, are as it were medical. A 
man who proposes to compete in athletics 
must first get his heart strong, if it was weak; 
his digestion strong, if that was weak. А 
would-be violin student whose ear 15 inaccur- 
ate must take preliminary exercises in correct 
tone making. For any great bodily effort the 
body must be cleared of the effects of previous 
years of ill living. 

Is it any other with the great effort of 
consciousness, the knowing of God, which the 
theological student must have set before him- 
self? Must not consciousness be healed and 
cleansed? Сап it at once turn to this high 
task if for years it has permitted sensual 
pictures and impulses to grow unchecked? If 
its first thought on waking in the morning 
is of eating; if its control of the body is 
so weak that the man can hardly get out of 
bed; if its fixed and habitual pictures. of 
friends are of their faults; if it is jealous, 
irritable, ungenerous, ambitious, selfish, and 
has been so since life began; if it cannot hold 
itself upon a thought for two minutes? 

Such a consciousness is, in the proportion 
of any of these failings, diseased, dirty, in- 
adequate, warped and strained. And it must 
therefore be healed, cleaned. steadied, straight- 
ened and strengthened. All this is not to be 
done in a moment, nor by a few minute's 
effort a day; yet it is the preliminary to a 
real study of theology. Obviously, the divine 
nature cannot be reflected in, known by, a 


Each step of realization is a y physician. 


consciousness that is diseased, warped, or 
dirty. 

So the real theological college is the atmo- 
sphere of the man's will; he is both professor 
and student; seeking the kingdom of heaven 


'within him, he becomes his own teacher and 


Of old, perhaps, there were col- 
leges, temples where were teachers wise 
enough to see the inner natures of the students 
and help them by counsel in their progress and 
self-clarification. But are there any now? 
STUDENT 


The General Кай 

HE German birthrate, it appears, is also 

falling, nowithstanding increase in pop- 

ulation. The increase is due to falling 
deathrate, and this, mainly, to the better hy- 
gienic treatment of children. Forty years 
ago the deaths were about 30 per thousand ; 
now they are 20. But forty years ago the 
births were about 40 per thousand; now they 
are under 34. 

Germany is thus in line with nearly all the 
other Western countries, including America. 

Professor Sombart, who gives the figures, 
suggests no remedy. But in the other coun- 
tries there are proposers of remedies, the rem- 
edies depending upon hypothesized causes. 

History easily shows that in the process of 
decay nations do lose population and may thus 
become extinct. Here, however, probably in 
every case, a very high deathrate concurs with 
an increasingly low birthrate. 

The Western Aryan nations hardly suppose 
themselves to be in this class. Nor, if they do, 
can they suppose that any of the proposed 
remedies would help the matter. 

Is not the phenomenon made too much of ? 
We know that everything in nature goes by 
cycles, great or small. Is it not likely that 
the birthrate slowly oscillates on either side 
of a mean, and that the oscillations may re- 
quire a century or more? We have not the 
necessary figures to compare the present birth- 
rates with those of even one century ago. 
There may be such figures for small districts 
or classes; but small districts or classes might 
be selected now to prove a contention which 
larger areas would disprove. 

There may also be oscillations, for which 
again there are no data, between East and 
West, one and the other alternately gaining. 

Theosophy teaches that there are oscillations ' 
of several kinds; that the total number of 
souls concerned in terrestrial life is ixed; and 
that when there is a persistent fall in one 
quarter there must ultimately be an equiva- 
lent rise in some other or others. The distri- 
bution is according to a Jaw, Karma, which is 
eternally at work for human progress. 

As to the falling deathrate, we are perhaps 
nearly within sight of the end of this. We 
shall learn some of the more superficial laws 
of health, ward off some obvious enemies — 
and then find that the deathrate persists and 
rises. For its profounder causes, thus iso- 
lated, lie in regions of conduct and feeling 
which the average individual does not intend 
to clean up, hardly knows he ought. STUDENT 
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An Antarctic Continent 
SUME two or three hundred 
miles south of New Zealand 
lie a number of rocky islands 
known as the Snares, Disappoint- 
ment, Auckland and Campbell Is- 
lands. An expedition recently 
sent to them from New Zealand 
is reported to have expressed the 
following views about them. 

These islands were once part of 
the continent of Antarctica. Al- 
though their distance from contin- 
ental land would lead one to sup- 
pose they were oceanic islands, 
their formation is that of contin- 
ental islands. Instead of being 
built up from the bottom by vol- 
canic outflow or coral, like other 
oceanic islands, they contain con- 
tinental rocks, such as sandstone 
and other sedimentary formations. 
Many of these rocks bear the 
marks of former glaciation, such 
as grooves and moraine heaps. 
Yet the islands are over 1000 
miles from Australia, and about 
1200 from Victoria Land. 

The expedition believes, that at 
a geological age not very far dis- 
tant, the Antarctic continent ex- 
tended from Australia 'to the 
South Pole and South America, 
and that later a large part of it 
sank beneath the sea. 

Readers will recognize this as part of the 
conjectured continent called by Sclater Le- 
muria, a name adopted by Н. P. Blavatsky 
for the actual ancient continent which existed 
in the Pacific and was the home of the Third 
Root-Race of Humanity. The evidence for 
the former existence of such a continent is 
indisputable. "Take the following, which is 
quoted in The Secret Doctrine from Histoire 
des Vierges: Les Peuples et Continents Dis- 
parus: 


One of the most ancient legends of India, pre- 
served in the temples by oral and written tradition, 
relates that several hundred thousand years ago 
there existed in the Pacific Ocean an immense 
continent which was destroyed by geological up- 
heaval, and the fragments of which must be sought 
in Madagascar, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and 
the principal isles of Polynesia. 

The high plateaux of Hindistan and Asia, accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, would only have been repre- 
sented in those distant epochs by great islands con- 
tiguous to the central continent. According to the 
Bráhmans, this country had attained a high civiliza- 
tion, and the peninsula of Hindustan... has but 
continued the chain of the primitive traditions born 
in this place. . . . 


As to the Polynesian continent which disappeared 
at the time of the final geological cataclysms, its 
existence rests on such proofs that to be logical we 
can doubt no longer. "The three summits of this 
continent, the Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, Eas- 
ter Island, are distant from each other fifteen to 
eighteen hundred leagues, and the groups of inter- 
mediate islands .. . are themselves distant from 
these extreme points from seven or eight hundred 
to one thousand leagues. 

All navigators agree in saying that the extreme 
and the central groups could never have communi- 


cated, in view of their actual geographical position 
and with the insufficient means they had at hand.... 

The aborigines of the Sandwich Islands, of Viti, 
of New Zealand, of the central groups, of Samoa, 
Tahiti, etc., had never known each other. had never 
heard of each other, before the arrival of the Euro- 
peans. 

And yet each of these people inaintained that 
their island had at one time formed part of an im- 
mense stretch of land which extended towards the 
West on the side of Asia. And all, brought toge- 
ther, were found to speak the same language, to 
have the same usages, the same customs, the same 
religious belief. 


The present or Fifth Race of humanity is 
about 1,000,000 years old; the Fourth Race, 
which preceded it, occupied land to which the 
name Atlantis has been given; the Third, Le- 
muria. Lemuria flourished and ended her 
career some 700,000 years before the early 
Eocene Age. It passed on some of its know- 
ledge to those outlying lands to the north now 
forming part of Asia; hence the ancient cul- 
ture of Hindüstán and adjacent parts. The 
degenerate remnants are to be seen in the Aus- 
tralasian aborigines. 

Science is struggling between a desire to 
admit the existence of these early continents 
and races, on the strength of the overwhelm- 
ing evidence, and the reluctance to accept a 
theory which must enlarge conceptions to a 
degree often found inconvenient. For before 
we can accept these teachings about the past 
of humanity we must enlarge our views of 
life in many directions, as these teachings will 
not accord with any narrow dogmatism we 
may be anxious to retain. STUDENT 
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High Culture of *' Shepherd Kings” 

N archaeological note states that Profes- 
sor Garstang has returned from Upper 
Egypt, where he has been excavating 

at Abydos. Among many exquisite examples 
of pottery and carving he found a small ivory 
sphinx holding in its clutches the figure of a 
man which it is about to devour. This find is 
considered of great historical value as being 
“an emblem foreign to Egyptian civilization 
proper, and of a very early date.” But the 
chief discovery was in a tomb of the Hyksos 
period, which yielded several beautiful speci- 
mens of pottery, smooth, black, thin as porce- 
lain and capable of being polished to mirror- 
like brightness. It is quite foreign to Egyp- 
tian workmanship and resembles specimens 
found in Asia Minor by the same explorer, 
who regards it as a link in the chain of evid- 
ence he is collecting to identify the Hyksos 
with the Biblical Hittites. 

As has frequently been urged in these pages, 
the enormous periods of Egyptian history 
embrace many successive ebbs and flows of 
civilization and many foreign influxes. But 
wherever we look, we seem always to find the 
same evidences of skill and culture; even, as 
now, among these “ Shepherd Kings.” “ Hit- 
tite" is a very vague term, about as definite 
as the term “ European” in the mouth of a 
Chinaman. The complexity of racial history 
is far too great to allow one to argue either 
for or against the Professor's theory, which 
is probablv as true in a general sense as it is 
inaccurate in a detailed sense. STUDENT 
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м The Trend gf Twentieth Century Science м 


Our Vesture of Light 

HE astronomer, looking at the stars 

through his telescope, has unfortunately 

to look through our own atmosphere. 
Does the spectroscopist face a similar diffi- 
culty? According to recent research, the whole 
of the earth's crust is charged with radium, 
and contains also many other radio-active ele- 
ments. It is even a question whether all ele- 
ments are not radio-active. The amount of 


-radium is considered to be enough to generate 


the heat of the crust. 

Radium (and presumably the other radio- 
active elements) emits three sets of “ rays.” 
One of these is actual light, though beyond 
the visible spectrum. The earth therefore 
shines, if, to such eyes as ours, invisibly, by 
her own light as well as by that which she 
reflects. She is radiant. 

The rays which come from other celestial 
bodies and which are received and studied by 
the spectroscopists, have therefore to run the 
gauntlet of the rays meeting them from the 
earth itself. Are they, can they be, after this, 
exactly as they were before? Сап they give 
us true data of the composition of the bodies 
from whence they come? May they not even 
give us back merely or in part data of the 
composition of our own celestial home? 

The point is raised by Н. P. Blavatsky, who 
remarks : 


* The essence of cometary matter and of that which 
composes ihe stars is totally different from any of 
the chemical or physical characteristics with which 
Western Science is now acquainted. While the 
spectroscope has shown the probable similarity (ow- 
ing to the chemical action of terrestrial light upon 
the intercepted rays) of earthly and sidereal sub- 
stance, the chemical actions peculiar to the variously 
progressed orbs of space, have not been detected, 
nor proven to be identical with those observed on our 
own planet.” (The Secret Doctrine, vol. I, p. 597.) 

STUDENT 


Old and New Physiology 

URTHER and further study of digestion 

and assimilation takes us further and fur- 

ther away from the simple conceptions 
that obtained up to a very few years ago. 
Especially is this true of nitrogenous matters, 
proteins. Up till recently we learned that they 
passed through one or two superficial changes, 
becoming peptone; and so went on to the 
liver and blood. When delivered to the cells, 
these little changes were quite simply reversed 
so as to restore the protein condition. The 
restored protein was immediately ready to be- 
come the cell protoplasm, protoplasm being 
living protein. 

This was in the days when pepsin was con- 
sidered to be about the only ferment concern- 
ed in the matter. Since then a number of 
other ferments have been discovered in all the 
digestive juices from the stomach downward, 
all of them with their roles of action. The 
list is increasing yet, and the more that is 
known about them the more essentially mys- 
terious is their power. 

But when they have all done their work the 
peptone molecules have vanished in little pieces 


as it were. The process is almost as complete 
as the levelling of one house to build with the 
bricks another, much more complete than 
the picking apart of one garment to make an- 
other with it. The peptone molecule is re- 
duced nearly to its radical units, crystalline 
acids and so on. It seems probable that it is 
wholly reduced to simple crystallizable groups 
and thus delivered to the cell as it were in 
small packets. From these the cell selects 
what it wants and rebuilds from the root up, 
rejecting the rest. It does the rebuilding by 
means of ferments of its own making, acting 
reversely to those which in digestion did the 
unbuilding. The unwanted groups finally ap- 
pear as urea and uric acid. 

From all this new knowledge, new ideas 
about diet have naturally resulted. The steady 
output of urea was till now regarded as the 
measure of the amount of nitrogenous food 
necessary. It is now regarded as very nearly 
the measure of the amount of nitrogenous food 
which has been taken tn excess of requirement. 
The amount of this sort of food really needed 
is measured by the actual wear and tear of 
the cell. And this is very little indeed. The 
excess of nitrogen which we habitually con- 
sume acts as an irritant. It is indeed sug- 
gested that the wear and tear is simply the 
production of the ferments, the replacement 
of such of them as are worn out, if they do 
wear out; and of such of them as have been 
carried away in solution in the blood stream. 

It is evident, therefore, that the question of 
diet is still wide open, and that tables in the 
books have only the right to be entirely ne- 
glected. STUDENT 


The Thoughtful Orchid ; 

HE well known naturalist, Mr. John 

Ward, writing in a contemporary upon 

the spotted wild orchid, points out that 
the doctrine of soil exhaustion (old theory) 
or soil poisoning (new theory), is evidently 
practically known to his favorite plant. It 
has working arrangements for moving through 
the soil to fresh quarters. 

Each year the flowering stalk is sent up 
into the sunlight from an underground tuber. 
As the season goes on this tuber develops 
another one alongside of itself. Into that 
other it ultimately transfers its life and juices, 
itself then atrophying. When the new season 
comes, the new flowering stalk comes up from 
the new tuber. This in its turn repeats the 
process and thus the plant gently travels side- 
ways from year to year, passing from soil 
which it has exhausted or poisoned, into fresh 
ground. 

The method of deepening the tuber is 
equally ingenious. It is from the top of it 
that the rootlets spring, arching round it and 
then striking deep. When they have attained 
a deep anchorage they begin a gentle pull, 
gentle but strong enough to sink the tuber as 
far as desirable. 

To protect its leaves from being eaten bv 
the cows along with the grass, this little plant 
has caused some of them to resemble vipers! 


Many are the half hours [says Mr. Ward] ir 
which I have puzzled over those leaves. Striking 
and mysterious are they in the extreme. They are 
smooth, glossy, deep olive green, and spotted with 
stripes and dots of a dark brown pigment; and it 
is these curious brown markings that make them so 
mysterious. 


Time and again, he says, they suggested 
something to him, but what they suggested he 
could not for the life of him recall. But one 
day, seeing one of these leaves projecting, he 
put out his hand to clear away the surrounding 
grass. The “leaf” scuttled away into the 
hedge, was in fact an adder. 


The exposed part of the olive body of that viper, 
striped and spotted with dark markings, as it ap- 
peared amongst the grass, was almost identical with 
the appearance of the leaves of the orchid when 
similarly placed; indeed, the very curves that the 
leaves assumed as they poked amongst the blades 
of grass presented an astonishing resemblance. 


From that he passes to the complicated little 
bit of apparatus in the flower by which the 
plant prevents self-fertilization; and then fin- 
ishes: 


Perhaps I have said enough to make the thought- 
ful reader reflect that plants are not quite the in- 
sentient organisms that we sometimes consider them 

,to be. There is purpose in even the minutest de- 


` tail of their complex strueture; their intelligence 


may be unconscious, but it is none the less real. 


x The intelligence at work in these ways may 
_ be outside the consciousness of the plant and 
yet not be unconscious. The individual plant's 
intelligence is probably no more than is enough 
to enable it to deal with the events of its 
individual life, specially nutrient spots in the 
earth to be found by the roots, special turns 
and twists to be made by the leaves so as to 
get all the light they need, and so on. Those 
special conformations that mark a «whole 
species and are designed adaptations to sur- 
roundings, must be the work of a much larger 
intelligence common to the species, one that 
tries experiments, notes when they fail, and 
then tries others. In this intelligent experi- 
mentation would be the chief cause of the 
varieties upon which natural selection then 
works. STUDENT 


Earthquake Paths 


R. MILNE’S address to the British As- 

sociation concerning earthquakes dwelt 

on one curious fact for which he had 
no explanation. Не had particularly studied 
79 large disturbances arising south of the Cau- 
casus, north of India, and in the east or south 
of Japan. All of these had made more head- 
way to the west than to the east; and few 
of them had got across the Equator with suf- 
ficient force to register themselves on the seis- 
mographs of observatories in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

The fact must stand for itself till we have 
more to add to it. Seismographists are not 
yet working together closely enough, nor are 
there yet enough of them, to plot out a possi- 
ble pattern on the crust corresponding with 
lines of readiest transmission. We may ulti- 
mately understand the lines of Mars. C. 
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“Instinct” in Animals 
HE steamer City of Kings- 
ton, says a Seattle paper, 
has a cat which has long 
been attached to it, and which 
could never be induced, even by 
the most persuasive coaxing, to 
leave it. The cat had never been 
known to miss a trip. But when 
the Kingston arrived in Seattle re- 
cently from Victoria, the cat went 
ashore; and when the time came 
to make the voyage which proved 
so disastrous to the ship, the ani- 
mal refused to be coaxed aboard. 
Having been carried aboard, it 
managed to spring ashore just as 
the lines were being hauled in, 
and thus saved its life. This is 
called “ marvelous instinct.” 


Such instances are by no means 
rare, though the more dramatic 
ones claim most attention. In 
face of such inexplicable facts, 
dogmatists should be humble; and 
never should anyone who values 
logic and common sense put for- 
ward the lack of an explanation 
as a proof that a thing could not 
have happened. Тһе world has 
not quite been reduced to a cut- 
and-dried formula yet. How does 
science explain this? One would 
like to know. 

What causes accidents? Chance 
or the hand of God, we say. 
Could the cat have scented Chance 
or the hand of God aboard that ship? Clear- 
ly it scented something that was there aboard 
the ship, something malign. And as we do 
not know what it is that determines the so- 
called casual happenings of life, one is free 
to suggest that in this case the cause was that 
influence which the cat scented. Of what na- 
ture was this mysterious entity? Was one of 
the passengers a Jonah, carrying about with 
him the stored-up force of evil thoughts ready 
to seek a vent? Was the ship carrying invis- 
ible freight of the kind against which some 
peoples use charms and incantations, others 
prayers, and still others antiseptics ? 

None of the crew or passengers seem to 
have felt this influence; or, if they did, to 
have heeded it. Reason is a superior faculty 
in the general run; but on occasions it gets 
in the way and man has to bow before the 
humble animal. Yet man has all the faculties 
that animals have, only some of them are out 
of fettle and some are overlaid with an in- 
crustation of ideas. 

Аз science can predict many things by its 
knowledge of the causal machinery that links 
things together, so there is a vast amount of 
causal machinery which science does not know 
and cannot trace, yet which is most potent in 
bringing things to pass. Any mind, be it that 
of cat or man, able to sense a link in this un- 
known chain of causes would seem to be gift- 
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ed with prophetic ability. What does science 
know of the thought-world, its space, its mat- 
ter, its electricity? Theosophy knows a great 
deal, and Theosophists probably have know- 
ledge in proportion to their deserts and to 
their ability to profit wisely by it. But is not 
the road to knowledge largely a return to the 
obvious and a relinquishing of our roundabout 
ways of thinking? STUDENT 


Forestry in Prussia 

HE Prussian forests, covering nearly 

seven million acres, are made up much 

as if we should combine the pineries of 
the Southern States with the forests of some 
of our Middle Atlantic and Central States. 
When forestry was begun a great part of 
them had been injured by mismanagement, as 
our forests have been, and the Prussian for- 
esters had to solve the problem of improving 


the run-down forests out of the return from ` 


those which were still in good condition. They 
solved it with striking success. Immense im- 
provement has already taken place and is go- 
ing steadily on. The method of management 
adopted calls for a sustained yield — that is, 
no more wood is cut than the forest produces. 
Under this management the growth of the 
forest. and consequently the amount cut, has 
risen sharply. In 1830 the yield was 20 cubic 
feet per acre; in 1865, 24 cubic feet; in 1890, 


54 cubic feet, and in 1904, 65 cubic feet, In 
other words, Prussian forest management has 
multiplied the rate of production threefold in 
seventy-five years. And the quality of the 
product has improved with the quantity. Ве- 
tween 1830 and 1904 the percentage of sawn 
timber rose from 19 to 54. J. 


The Shore Birds 

OW graceful is the shore bird! How 

exquisitely he scampers along the beach, 

picking up bits of food. Now he dashes 
down over the freshly wet sand; now he 
jumps back with the ebb and flow of the 
waves. What a sure sense he has of the little 
brothers of his flock! It is time now to be 
off; they are off together with a jump. And 
the plaintive call of the storm-belated one, in 
search of some of his kind — can anyone fail 
to respond in his heart? 

Along the shores of Point Loma, the per- 
fect trust of these créatures in the presence 
of man is very noticeable, in comparison with 
the furtive behavior of their kind on the At- 
lantic. In the East where society is more 
stilted, men of affairs must rush to the gun, 
as an inevitable reaction from the dingy office. 
Is it true that the people of the Golden State 
have started out upon a life more in harmony 
with Nature? — that they have a more gen- 
uine relation with animals? STUDENT 


Below the Surface 
NDEED there is an “ outer” and an “ in- 
ner " aspect to all things, it is a fact that 
brooks no denial; but how little — gener- 
ally speaking — is it regarded, and how much 
is taken, as people say, at “the surface valua- 


tion.” Theosophically speaking, the surface 
is always the reflection of something below, 
something hidden, and it is this hidden thing 
that counts for weal or woe. In the words 
of a great Teacher, “It is not what is done, 
but the spirit in which the least thing is done 
that is counted”; to which we might corre- 
late the familiar teaching, “. . . and have not 
charity,” in relation to outer semblance of 
virtues. 
The man who judges from the outside runs 
a continual risk of severe shocks in his rela- 
tion to fellow men, in unexpected incidents ; 
while he who studies the depths of his own 
nature stands in a more prepared attitude for 
the " unexpected " whenever it may happen. 
As a matter of fact, all lives are lived “ below 
the surface"; we live in the world of thought 
and feeling, and the outer acts are the out- 
come — we say — or the growth, of these hid- 
' den causes. Seeds of thought and feeling 
are the germs of all outer conditions, both 
of character, appearance, and condition in life. 
If you have not known Theosophy perhaps 
the idea makes you wonder how it is possible; 
but assimilate the idea that nothing can exist 
without a cause, that we are momentarily at 
work setting effects in motion, fhat this action 
of ours preceded our present birth — our pre- 
sent character, with the motives, thoughts, and 
feelings that go towards making up that en- 
tity which we call ^I," being the growth of 
ages of evolution — and it becomes a simple 
matter to understand, and shows us a clear 
path to follow both now and for the future. 
What then are we? Why are you still in 
doubt? Let then, Theosophy shed its enlight- 
ening rays upon your mind, for you know, the 
real man knows all the time, though now, as 
a human soul, you see only “ through a glass 
darkly," while that instrument of perception 
upon the outer rungs of being leans towards 
the “seeming” surface and away from the 
inner truth. The truth about ourselves as 
taught in Theosophy is this: We are Rays of 
the eternal spiritual Soul of the World; ex- 
iles from Home; gaining a needed experience 
in our work of refining the thoughts and feel- 
ings of that product of a lower evolution — 
in the sense of younger or less progressed — 
of which we find ourselves to be the informing 
entity. By aspiration towards the purer realms 
from which we come, carried to practical is- 
sue by noble deeds and pure thoughts, we 
again make it possible to realize in the central 
depths of our being our Spiritual Oneness 
with all Life. So, little by little. throueh pay- 
ing attention to that which lies below the sur- 
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face in our own natures, we may begin to 
discard the desires and longings that make 
for future pain; we may cease to set up 
causes that have made so much of trouble 
and confusion in the world's life; cease to be 
puppets of fraud and ambition, and begin to 
attain to the true dignity of a being assured 
of his immortality. And the key of this 
progress? It is very simple and very com- 
plete, and the last turn of it will make of 


man a god, but all the way it makes for peace . 


and freedom — it is fo act in line with uni- 
versal brotherhood as the Law of Laws. W. 


Thoughts on Contentment 
HEREVER we look in the world we 
find that everything is dual in its na- 
ture. We find it among all living 
beings, and we find it equally as much in 
the world of ideas. So it is with content- 
ment; it may be a virtue, or it may be a 
hindrance. We are advised by the sage to be 
“content with whatsoever cometh to pass," 
and yet we know full well that it is only by 
our not being content with everything that 
the world moves onward in its evolution. 

It all depends upon the standpoint from 
which we view things and events; whether 
we look upon life with the eyes of the little, 
personal self, or through the real windows of 
the soul It depends upon whether we are 
prompted by our desires, or whether we, 
through compassion, are eager to remove what- 
ever may hinder all real progress toward per- 
fection. This is simply another application of 
what the Bhagavad Gítá calls " action in in- 
action, inaction in action." 

We are then first of all to learn to dis- 
tinguish the essential from the non-essential. 
In one sense, of course, everything is essen- 
tial; but there are many things which, while 
they do affect us, yet do so only because we 
weakly permit it. Man should be superior to 
his surroundings, should be so filled with the 
warrior-spirit that he can rise above all per- 
sonal discomforts and disappointments. He 
must be the master of his desires, must look 
beyond the momentary pain and pleasure, nay, 
must learn to subordinate any personal bene- 
fit, be it ever so great and lasting, to the 
benefits of others, the benefit of the whole. 

Some say that this is a gloomy view to take 
of life, but they think so simply because they 
have never tried it in the right spirit. They 
have preached contentment while filled with 
discontent and chafing under the yoke of de- 
sire. They have tried to avoid being discon- 
tented instead of leaving all that to the Great 
Law, simply putting their shoulder to the 
wheel wherever they saw others suffering. 
They would forget even that suffering through 
the joy they would see beyond. Their only 
discontent would be that of the reformer, and 
they would constantly live in a world full of 
light and gladness, “content with whatsoever 
cometh to pass.” 


THERE are two kinds of contentment, one 
that kills progress and one that is the only 
condition under which real progress is pos- 
sible. The first is the ease-loving contentment 
which is satisfied with present conditions and 
opposed to change: the second is reliance on 
the Law, faith that whatever comes has its 
purpose and that every effort will have its 
just effect. One whose discontent has marred 


his life is either a seeker of personal ends, or 
has not adapted himself to the conditions 
among which he is thrown. One who at- 
tempts to gratify the longings of the lower 
self will always be dissatisfied, for its demands 
are endless and even if fulfilled they bring no 
peace. The other class of discontented people 
think they were made for greater things than 
they have ever been able to achieve; who for 
their obscure position blame their parents, 
necessity, or fate; who cannot see that their 
surroundings might be made stepping stones 
instead of mill stones which they are pleased 
to think fate has tied about their necks. 

One great secret of contentment is not hav- 
ing one’s heart set on the attainment of any 
personal end, but to be ready to meet the 
emergency of the hour, confident that by noble 
effort he is doing his duty and building ‘for 
the future. 


THERE is indeed need to study the cause for : 
so much unrest. А little reflection soon re- 
veals that the desire to attain is misunder- 
stood: that nothing but that peace which the 
light of the soul pours forth, can bring con- 
tentment into life. Quite the reverse is it 
to be placidly contented with one's self and 
shut one's eyes to the evil committed in social 
and public life, while the simple effort to 
right some of the wrongs is within our power 
by consciously doing that which is right and 
which would soon outweigh the wrong. Again, 
by finding out our shortcomings we are apt 
to become wholly discontented with ourselves, 
running to the other extreme. 

The cheerful performance of duty and the 
knowledge that our lives are governed by the 
law of absolute justice can alone bring true 
contentment. 


CoNTENTMENT is natural. All nature rests 
in it. Only man is discontented, because of 
his unfulfilled desires. Yet to be content is to 
be happy and to verify that “ Life is joy." 
It is this content, this peace and restfulness, 
which we really long for in all these unful- 
filled desires, a contentment which could as 
easily and naturally be ours, as it is the 
flower’s and the child’s, if we did not strain 
our vision for the unnatural and unsatisfying. 

It is not difficult to be contented. It is the 
easy, proper thing. Nothing is needed but 
to realize the opportunities that are ours, as 
also that Law rules everything and all our acts 
and destinies as well. Realizing all this, we 
have a sure foundation, and resting on it, we 
shall be satisfied to act where we are and to 
be assured of the outcome being taken care 
of justly. | 


CONTENTMENT is a condition of the mind 
not dependent on time, or place, prosperity, or 
adversity. Selfishness in its varied forms and 
masks, always brings discontent and unrest. 

Contentment does not mean a lack of pro- 
gress, or settling down satisfied with life as it 
is. This life is a school of experiences. and 
real genuine contentment is the result of pro- 
gressive activity with an unselfish purpose and 
aim in view. 

Duty well performed alone bestows content- 
ment. The royal road to contentment is to 
live more unselfishly. To think less of self, 
and more of others, and to strive for the high- 
est welfare of all. STUDENTS 
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WHEN I COME BACK 


А SONG OF REINCARNATION 
G. R. Sims 


HEN I come back another man 
To have another time on earth, 

I'll go upon another plan 

Of making Life the living worth. 
I'll ne'er to keep the pot a-boil 

Rely on work I do myself, 
But just look on while others toil, 

That I may laugh and take the pelf. 


I'll roam the earth with one intent, 
To find its pleasant places out, 
And there my days shall all be spent 
With but myself to think about. 
When I come back to play a part, 
And face again the footlight flare, 
The only ills to touch my heart 
Shall be the ones / have to bear. 
Ah, no! these thoughts come only when 
The Devil whispers in my ear; 
God grant if I come back again 
The hearts of others I may cheer; 
That I may walk where Life is grey, 
To see and know and understand, 
And help the weary on their way, 
And take the lost ones by the hand.—Selected 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. H. Fussell 
J 


Question In a recent letter a friend who is 
seeking a change of environment 
says: “If I could get somewhere else it would give 


me a broader view of life. What a benefit to have 
a change from our present environment.” Will the 
Forum please answer this? 
From one standpoint this is 
Answer all true enough; yet it is ab- 
surd for a man to say that to be somewhere 
else would broaden his view of life. The 
rustic who has never been farther than twenty 
miles from his native village, and whose whole 
world consists of village affairs and the say- 
ings and doings of his cronies and gossips — 
when he goes to the city something does hap- 
pen, and to a part of him, too, that may be 
called his mind. But has he ever heard or 
thought of such a thing as his “ view of life,” 
or the possibility of broadening it? The idea 
is foreign to him, and not to be dreamed of. 
He comes back confused, and with jangled, 
disproportionate thoughts. The village is no 
longer the whole world for him; his sky is 
cracked, nay, smashed in places, and the draft 
blows intermittently in upon him from an in- 


conceivable, impossible world.beyond. There . 


is no longer the fine old dogmatic certainty; 
some atmosphere of illusion and bewilderment 
has come to surround the very pigs and cattle 
themselves. All the familiar things are ham- 
pered with a doubt as to their supreme value. 
This man is quite devoid of self-consciousness 
in a sense; he may be selfish enough, but he 
has never so much as taken one peep at his 
own mind, and does not know what troglodyt- 
ish and tentacled thing is sprawling there, to 
move the slow gray matter in his skull. Its 
own growth and stagnancy are ideas, the shad- 
ow of whose wings were never reflected on the 
waters of his mind. А view of life is aeons 
in front of him. Men and beasts and circum- 
stances move before him and are dumb; only 
those to whom they speak their message in 
some sort can be said to have any view of life 
at all. 

So that if a man laments his narrow views 
as having grown awry in his dwarfed environ- 


ment, wry-necked and stunted by the latter, 
we ought to know that there is something else 
which he has left out of his account, an 
individual factor which would explain every- 
thing. 

Give a man the most restricted environment 
in the world, let only the most tranquil human 
experience filter in upon him day by day; and 
if he would treat it rightly and as he should, 
every atom of event that came to him could 
be unpacked of world-wide, age-long dramas. 
Does but one man come near you in the day? 
He is typical of all humanity, compact of 
the warfare of ages; all philosophy treats of 
him; all compassion was on account of him; 
he is bringing you the fruitage of your own 
past and the seed of your own future; read 
him rightly and you have read the fate and 
antecedents of mankind. Can you not grow 
in such surroundings? It is really the soul 
that attends to growing, and all true growth 
is from within outwards. The will is the 
whole key and secret of it all; it can seize 
upon the contents of every moment and make 
them food for the soul, whether the moment 
come to you in the desert or in the cornfield, 
in solitude, or among thousands. 

So much from what we might call a pronaos 
standpoint; but the Knowledge of Theosophy 
will carry us much farther. For what reason 
has the soul chosen this environment or that, 
at the time when it was considering its coming 
embodiment? “The universe exists for the 
purposes of soul," says William Q. Judge, and 
the surroundings into which the soul comes 
in each are not chosen at haphazard, but be- 
cause of all possible surroundings they are the 
ones which will most meet its needs. Have 
its manifestations or personalities shunned the 
giving out of sympathy, have they encased 
themselves in the pinchbeck armor of self- 
love? Where shall they learn the new lesson? 
Perhaps most aptly in those surroundings 
which seem to us most deplorable, where 
squalor and sorrow are perpetually jogging 
them out of all complacency. Yet the change 
will be blessed for them too, as soon as it 
is permitted to come about. As soon as any 
lesson is learned, the Law detains you no 
longer in the class appointed for its learning. 
Have you gained something of compassion? 
'Then you may pass оп. Has the iron of your 
hard life entered into your soul a little, is 
your back straight and your eye keen and 
steady? Why then, the Law is the true econ- 
omist, and will waste no time over you; you 
have other lessons now to learn, and will find 
a new, and the only appropriate, place, for 
learning them. Not by any means will you 
escape coming into that new place, or main- 
tain yourself any longer in the old environ- 
ment. For all these things do in reality flow 


out from the soul itself and are not apart. 


from us; we made them; no, day by day we 
actually are making them; we spin them out 
from ourselves as a spider her web; it is 
the spinner you must alter, for he can but 
pattern and re-pattern himself through the 
loom. “The things thou fliest are with thee: 
mend thyself therefore and end thy burden." 

And have we not a duty in respect to our 
environment? Is not this a great responsibil- 
ity and do you wish to escape from it? Be 
' sure that as you faithfully fulfil it so shall you 
make possible for yourself new environment. 


. through all these centuries. 


But be sure that if you seek the highest you 
will be tried to the uttermost in whatever en- 
vironment you may be. L. K. 


II. To help in a further un- 
Answer derstanding of the subject of 
environment, the following extract {гот an 
article by William Q. Judge is most valuable. 
Referring to the student who seeks to enter 
upon the pathway of knowledge, he says: 


He is unconsciously much affected by the educa- 
tion not only of himself but also of his nation 
He has inherited ten- 
dencies that are hard to be overcome. He battles 
with phantasms, real for him but mere dreams for 
the student who has been brought up under other 
influences. 

When, therefore, he is told to rise above the body, 
to conquer it, to subdue his passion, his vanity, 
anger, and ambition, he asks, “ What if borne down 
by this environment, which I am involuntarily born 
into, I shall fail?" Then when told that he must 
fight or die in the struggle, he may reply that the 
doctrine of Karma is cold and cruel because it holds 
him responsible for the consequences which appear 
to be the result of that unsought environment. It 
then becomes with him a question whether to fight 
or die, or to swim on with the current careless as 
to its conclusion but happy if perhaps it shall carry 
him into smooth water whose shores are elysian. 

. What then of environment and what of its 
power over us? 

Is environment Karma or is it Reincarnation? 
The Law is Karma, reincarnation is only an inci- 
dent. It is one of the means which the Law uses 
to bring us at last to the true light. The wheel of 
rebirths is turned over and over again by us in 
obedience to this law, so that we may at last come 
to place our entire reliance upon Karma. Nor is 
our environment Karma itself, for Karma is the 
subtle power which works in that environment. 

There is nothing but the беге — using the word 
as Max Müller does to designate the Supreme Soul 
— and its environment. The Aryans for the latter 
word use the word Kofams or sheaths. So that 
there is only this Self and the various sheaths by 
which it is clothed, beginning with the most in- 
tangible and coming down to the-body, while outside 
of that and common to all is what is commonly 
known às environment, whereas the word should 
be held to include all that is not The Self. 

How unphilosophical, therefore, it is to quarrel 
with our surroundings, and to desire to escape from 
them? We only escape one kind to immediately 
fall into another. And even did we come into the 
society of the wisest devotees we would still carry 
the environment of the Self in our own bodies, 
which will always be our enemy so long as we do 
not know what it is in all its smallest details. Com- 
ing down then to the particular person, it is plain 
that that part of the environment which consists in 
the circumstances of life and personal surroundings 
is only an incident, and that the real environment 
to be understood and cared about is that which 
Karma itself inheres in us. 

Thus we see that it is a mistake to say —as we 
often hear it said — “If he only had a fair chance; 
if his surroundings were more favorable he would 
do better," since he really could not be in any other 
circumstances at that time, for if he were, it would 
not be he but someone else. It must be necessary 
for him to pass through those identical trials and 
disadvantages to perfect the self; and it is only 
because we see but an infinitesimal part of the long 
series that any apparent confusion or difficulty arises. 
So our strife will be, not to escape from anything, 
but to realize that these coverings or sheaths are 
an integral portion of ourselves, which we must 
fully understand before we can change the abhorred 
surroundings. This is done by acknowledging the 
unity of spirit. We then come into harmony with 
the Supreme Soul, with the whole universe, and no 
environment is detrimental. 

The very first step is to rise from considering 
the mere outside delusive environment, knowing it 
to be the result of past lives, the fruition of Karma 
done, and say with Uddalaka in speaking to his son: 

“All this universe has the Deity for its life. That 
Deity is the Truth. He is the Universal Soul. He 
thou art, О Svetaketu!” 
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Science and the Purpose of 
Life 
It is not the views that a man 
holds or the dogmas he believes in 
that are of importance for his fellow- 
creatures: it is his acts. Even the 
loftiest dreams above the clouds are 
of but little avail if they do not 
lead to action. 
* A man is his own star; 
Our acts our angels are, 
For good or ill." 


ITH these wholesome words, Dr. Fridtjof 

Nansen concludes an address on “Science 

and the Purpose of Life," which is printed 
in The Hibbert Journal (July). But his intuitions 
seem considerably encumbered by certain dogmas 
which he sets forth. He begins: 


In the beginning of history men were groping 
in spiritual darkness. In their hard struggle 
with the forces of nature, they took refuge in 
grotesque superstitions adapted to their childish 
ideas in order to give them consolation in their 
feeling of weakness; and they gradually learned 
some crude moralities in their struggle for ex- 
istence. But as understanding grew ... many 
of the grotesque and childish superstitions were 
gradualy put away, and more developed and 
dignified ethical ideas were attained. This de- 
velopment . . . has gone on and is still going 
on. It would indeed be very conceited to think 
that we had now reached maturity. We are 
only in what might be called youth. 


This might be called the historical superstition or 
dogma. It is based first on medieval theological 
teaching as to the age of the earth and man; teach- 
ing which Dr. Nansen himself derides further on; 
secondly on a very incomplete and inchoate study 
of nature which was begun not long ago by Euro- 
pean science. It is backed up by the colossal de- 
struction of ancient records which preceded the 
rise of our race, but it is rapidly crumbling before 
the advance of archaeology and the study of ancient 
texts. 


Had not Diocletian burned the esoteric works 
of the Egyptians in 296, together with their 
books on alchemy... Caesar 700,000 rolls at 
Alexandria, and Leo Isaurus 300,000 at Constan- 
tinople (8th century); and the Mahomedans 
all thes could lay their sacrilegious hands on — 
the-world might know today more of Atlantis 
than it does.—The. Secret Doctrine, ТЇ, 763, note. 


It is impossible to trace any such rise of humanity 
from childish barbarism up to modern enlighten- 
ment, as is supposed to have taken place. Instead, 
we.find that in all times we can reach back to, and 
back beyond them, there have always been on earth 
civilization and barbarism side by side. Further, 
we find evidence that races preceding ours had at- 
tained their zenith of enlightenment and stood even 
above our own present level, bequeathing their know- 
ledge to later races; then it was gradually lost 
through misuse and profanation as the world en- 
tered on one of its dark cycles. Our own advance 
marks the recovery of a portion of this former 
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knowledge. Next Dr. Nansen distinguishes between 
ethics and religion. 


The grotesque superstitions of childhood and 
the religious dogmas of every age have been 
continually changing with the growth of human 
thought, ethical ideas having early reached a 
comparatively high level; and certain leading 
principles at any rate laid down at an early time, 
have changed comparatively little. . . I give 
as examples the efhical ideas of the Greek re- 
ligion, of Buddhism, and of Christianity. It 
cannot be denied that these religions, as far 
as dogmas or superstitions go, differ widely; 
but if we look at their ethical views, we must 
admit that they are more or less alike. 

The explanation of this fact is evident. Our 
ethical ideas are based upon the fundamental 
laws regulating the development of the organic 
world, whilst religious dogmas belong to an 
entirely different sphere, something outside this 
world. Men took refuge in the first grotesque 
religious superstition, and the belief in super- 
natural powers, in their desire to live and in 
their fear to die. 


The ethical ideas of the citizens, we are told, are 
of the greatest importance, whilst a man’s religious 
dogmas should be entirely his private concern. 

Is it not clear that the writer is trying to bring 
out the idea that the true basis of life is knowledge, 
science, the experience gained by man through the 
use of his faculties; but that in giving expression 
to. this idea he is hampered by conventional dogmas 
and ruts of thought? Ethics, he says, are eternally 
recognized and unchanging in their essentials; but 
he bases them on “the fundamental laws regulating 
the development of the organic world,” and in sharp 
contradistinction makes religious ideas have nothing 
to do with such fundamental laws. Thus he con- 
fuses present-day science with science in general and 
makes his ethics lean too much on modern science, 
which after all is (in its’ theoretical’ part) largely 
a mass of fluctuating. dogmas. The’ astronomical 
view of the world’s history is set forth at some 
length: all about the cooling sun, the radiation of 
heat in space whereby the “temperature of space” (!) 
is raised, etc. He asks, “ How ought we to meet all 
these views?” and answers, “ By striving to adapt 
ourselves to them, not by trying to deny them as 
some religious people do.” In the course of this 
discussion he says: 

No truth lives for ever, and every truth has 
its time; but when its time has come, it is as 
futile to fight against it as to uphold it after 
its time has passed. 


the beliefs of others which he 


Surely the word “truth” is mis- 
used here! One must rather say 
that, while truths are unchanging, 
dogmas are not. 

When asking what is the purpose 
of all the cosmic phenomena, we are 
told that “purpose is an idea which 
entirely belongs to the organic 
world... but this is not a prin- 
ciple that can be applied to energy. 
To ask, therefore, what is the pur- 
pose of life . . . is a question of very 
much the same kind as if one were 
to ask what is the purpose of the rotation of the 
earth.” Young people — 


Should learn to understand that when they ask 
for the purpose of life, or even the purpose of 
the universe, they ask a question to which sci- 
ence gives no answer. They have left the world 
of experience and gone into the world of faith. 


Faith is necessary, he continues, but ethics should 
be based on a view of things attained by experience 
and observation, so that it can stand the test of life 
and not be shaken by changes in faith and dogmas. 
He relates a talk between a clergyman and an “ ag- 
nostic,” the former of whom declared that, if he 
did not believe in the after-life, he would certainly 
devote himself to pleasure; while the latter de- 
clared that he based his morality on harmony in 
life and the happiness which the attainment of such 
harmony could bring him. : 

Thus it is evident that the writer perceives that 
the one eternal sanction for morality is the percep- 
tion of truth, and that this alone can withstand the 
changes in belief, wherefore we ought to inculcate 
this principle in our youth. But he scarcely realizes 
what Science is, apparently imagining it to be con- 
fined to the results of observation by the physical 
senses and the unaided inferences of the brain-mind 
therefrom. Also he errs enormously in imagining 
that all religious ideas are due solely to childish 
gropings after truth and to the desire to invent a 
ground for faith. His absurdly inadequate notions 
of human history are responsible for this. Relig- 
ious symbolism, as we find it today, and as we find 
it in its degraded forms in history, is what remains 
of the terminology of the religious Science of anti- 
quity; and we ignorant moderns have misunderstood 
its significance, having so recently emerged from our 
own national childhood (if we have yet emerged). 

By all means, we say, let the future standards. of 
humanity be grounded on knowledge and experience, 
but not on the sole and changing dogmas of science. 
For it is not everyone who can so triumphantly sur- 
mount these dogmas as Dr. Nansen seems to have 
been able to do, and preserve such a cheerful prac- 
tical optimism in face of a belief in the mechanical 
and purposeless character of the cosmic forces. The 
rotation of the earth Aas a purpose; it is only sheer 
dogmatism that can divide the powers of the uni- 
verse into two sorts, one purposeful and the other 
purposeless; the distinction between organic and in- 
organic is of degree, not of kind. If the above shows 
anything, it surely shows how sorely a well-meanine 
and struggling humanity needs teachings that shall 
square with its intuitions instead of thwarting them: 
how it needs a basis on which to build the ethical 
teachings it proposes to give to its youth. E. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL ADDRESS 
AT ISIS THEATER 


«c TERNAL LIFE" was the subject of a 
most interesting address given by Mr. 
Cranstone Woodhead at Isis Theater 

last Sunday evening. 

The music program, consisting of the fol- 
lowing, was furnished by students of Isis 

Conservatory : 


Overture Rienzi Wagner 
Violin Solo Romance Andalusia Sarasate 
" Prieslied" Fr. Die Meistersinger Wagner 
(Organ and Piano) 
Fabrice-Marsch Kretschmer 


In opening, Mr. Woodhead referred to the 
impossibility of adequately defining life, and 
said that although we use other terms, we 
come back to the one word "life" as being 
the most expressive. The student of the 
Secret Doctrine of.the ancient sages, he de- 
clared, finds in it the most complete expres- 
sion of human knowledge regarding the One 
Life or Deity from which sprang the whole 
universe, and in which our world and all the 
countless worlds are suspended as in an ocean. 
Although life appears in many forms, yet 
there is only one life-power which is in all 
creation. In essence, the life of man is the 
same as that of everything with which he 
comes in daily contact. 

There are countless myriads of lives, num- 
berless as the sands of the sea. These pass 
through every sort.of experience on.an eternal 
journey of progress. Dissolved from one 
form they re-appear a step higher in other 
forms of countless variation. 

Modern science has had much to say lately 
regarding evidences of life and consciousness 
in matter hitherto supposed to be without life. 
Passing from the mineral kingdom through an 
infinitude of gradation, kingdom after king- 
dom is built up until we come to man. What 
then is the difference between the life of man 
and that of the other kingdoms? The body of 
man is evidently the most highly evolved vis- 
tble matter in the universe. Is it not evident 
that some climax has been reached which is 
worthy of our most serious investigation? The 
study of Theosophy teaches us here to look 
towards the invisible and to recognize that 
visible matter is but an outward form built 
around that which no physical eye can see. 
The power to do this rests with man alone. 
Endowed with consciousness, his intelligence 
makes him the connecting link between visible 
and invisible creation. In man life approaches 
divinity, and he stands at the crucial point of 
the ascent as the responsible agent of the 
creative life force. 

The life that is possessed by, and appears 
to be separate in, separate human beings is 
not really separate. There is only the One 
Life, and no one can in reality speak of his 
life as being separate from that of others. 
It is common to all; not only the life of the 
world, but its thoughts and aspirations are in 
reality all one. Yet this does not destroy in- 
dividuality. As individual egos our pathway 
lies in a road of never-ending advancement. 
'The goal that lies before us is that of per- 
fection, and only eternal life can suffice for 
this; and as in far distant ages the world will 
be resolved into the Great Primal Cause, man 
will pass with it into full knowledge of the 
One Eternal Life. OBSERVER 


“The Devil!” 
God said: “I will create 
A world in the air.” 
Satan heard and answered: 
“T will be there!” 


‘God said: "I will make of man 
A creature supreme!” 

Satan answered: “I will destroy 
Thy splendid dream!” 


God said: “I will ordain 
That thou shalt no longer be!” 
Satan answered: “Thou canst not, Lord, 
For I am a part of Thee!” 
— Marie Corelli 


ME CORELLI is by no means the 
first and only person to make such 
comparisons between God and the 
Devil. It has always been a moot question 
as to which is really the more powerful of 
the two: It has even been questioned which 
is the more respectable and useful to human- 
йу! Edward Carpenter has а poem in which 
Satan wrestles with a man, and throws him 
again and again, until at last the man gets so 
strong by practice that he throws Satan; then 
Satan embraces him, calls him his beloved son, 
and says he was waiting for this glad day. 

The opera Faust is just now being revived 
in London; and, needless to say, it is not 
Faust himself, nor Marguerite, that lends the 
undying attention to that allegory. 

In the Book of Job, Satan is made one of 
the Sons of God and is assigned the duty of 
developing Job, which he successfully accom- 
plishes. In Isaiah, Lucifer (i.e. “ Light- 
Bringer ") is called “ Son of the Morning." 

A modern Russian novelist, Mérejovski, 
has written a series of novels “ animated by 
a single master-idea, the Pagano-Christian 
dualism of our human nature." Says Herbert 
Trench, who translates his novels: 


What specially interests Mérejkovski in the vast 
spectacle of human affairs is the everlasting contest 
between the idea of a God-Man and the idea of 
a Man-God; that is to say, between the conception 
of a God incarnate for a while (as in Christ) and 
the conception of Man himself as God — gradually 
evolving higher types of splendid and ruling charac- 
ter which draw after them the generations. 

The novelist's own doctrine seems to be that both 
the Pagan and Christian elements in our nature, 
although distinct elements, are equally legitimate and 
sacred. ... He conceives that European civiliza- 
tion has been born of the tremendous conflict be- 
tween these two main ideas. 


In one of these novels a sage says: "Ah! 
If thou canst make one the truth of the Titan 
and the truth of the Galilean, thou wilt be 
greater than any that have been born of 
women! " 

Has not the Russian romancer here touched 
the truth? Не loves Paganism, but is com- 
pelled to depict its failure; he despises the 
Christianity of those times, yet is obliged to 
admit the truth of the Christ ideal. Neither 
late Paganism nor early Christianity succeeded, 
because each was only a half. That is the 
point. He who can blend them (blend the 
essential principle in each) into опе —he is 
a master of Wisdom. 

Here is the Theosophical teaching — a very 
old one revived: that the Verbum, the Word 
proceeding from “ Сой,” though One in its 
essence, becomcs dual as soon as il enters inte 
Man and becomes manifest in him. 


“The Logos is passive Wisdom in Heaven, and 
Conscious, Self-Active Wisdom on Earth,” we are 


taught. (The Secret Doctrine, by H. P. Blavatsky, 
vol. ЇЇ, р. 231.) 


The Logos—who is WispoM, but who as the 
opponent of ignorance, is Satan or Lucifer at 
the same time. This remark refers to divine Wis- 
dom falling like lightning on, and quickening the 
intellects of those who fight the devils of ignorance 
and superstition. (Ibid. p. 230.) 


Lucifer is divine and terrestrial light, the “ Holy 
Ghost" and “Satan” at one and the same time. 
... The Fall was the result of man's knowledge, 
for his “еуез were opened." Indeed, he was taught 
Wisdom and the hidden knowledge by the “ Fallen 
Angel" for the latter had become from that day 
his Manas, Mind and Self-consciousness. In each of 
us that golden thread of continuous life . . . is from 
the beginning of our appearance on this earth... . 

And now it stands proven that Satan, or the Red 
Fiery Dragon, the "Lord of Phosphorus" (brim- 
stone was a theological improvement), and Lucifer, 
or "Light-Bearer," is in us: it is our Mind — our 
tempter and Redeemer, our intelligent liberator and 
Savior from pure animalism. "Without this principle 
—the emanation of the very essence of the pure 
divine principle Mahat (Intelligence), which radi- 
ates direct from the Divine Mind — we would sure- 
ly be no better than animals. .. . . 

Thus, esoteric philosophy shows that man is truly 
the manifested deity in both its aspects — good and 
evil, but theology cannot admit this philosophical 
truth. (Ibid, p. 513 et sep.) 


Every student of Theosophy knows that one 
of its characteristic teachings is that God is in 
Man, and Man hence is a potential God; and 
that in this, Theosophy merely repeats the 
ancient tenet that “Christ” is the perfected 
Man, made God by the full manifestation of 
his Divine potentialities. But the theologians, 
at some time or another, removed this God 
from out of Man, converting God into ап 
external deity, actually a mere fetish, and con- 
verting Man into a miserable sinner. This 
was the great sin of the early church, by which 
the true Christianity was converted into a 
superstition that wrought so much harm. 

Now, having made God into an external 
deity, separate from Man, they had to do the 
same for Satan. Satan, as shown above, stood 
for the mind in Man, that Divine Gift which 
first “tempts” him and ends by redeeming 
him. But now Satan was also made into an 
external deity or demon; as the God in Man 
had been made into a great extracosmic Deity, 
so Satan was made his adversary. Thus was 
born in the heart of Man that fear of his own 
God-given faculties that led him to renounce 
(in the name of Christ) all intellect and art, 
to burn books and destroy temples, and even 
to refrain from washing and caring for the 
body. l 

O, Theology, with thy two Gods, Jehovah 
and Satan, wherein art thou better than the 
savage who propitiates his fetishes? Thou 
hast cut up thy Deity into two separated por- 
tions which thou dost worship alternately, 
having separate days of the week for each. 
Thou dividest humanity into Pagans and Naz- 
arenes, Cavaliers and Puritans, men of religion 
and men of science and art. Thou hast made 
Man afraid of his own faculties, so that the 
very animals shame him and he continually 
falls a victim to those faculties which he has 
profaned and perverted into vices. He oscil- 
lates between austerity and licentiousness; he 
is a hypocrite. The old “ Pagan Joy, Pagan 
Serenity, Pagan Confidence,” what has become 
of them? Must we ever associate them with 
their own profanations? Can we never have 
the Pagan Joy and Pagan Purity and Serenity 
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without the license of the last Pagan corrup- 
tion? (But was that corruption worse than 
our own today?) 

But we have not been successful in the at- 
tempt to sunder our Divine Self into two 
halves: Satan is still “а part of God.” We 
know that our Mind and our aspirations are 
God-given and beneficent; we take our theo- 
logy on sufferance. 

The problem of Good and Evil is one that 
we can rightly assign. Evil, for Man, is that 
which tends to keep him from progressing in 
Wisdom and Weal— tends to destroy him. 
Good is that which makes the other way. Evil 
is ignorance, Good is knowledge. Evil is cow- 
ardice; Good is courage. And have we not 
been cowards — hated word! What have we 
done towards our own God-given faculties? 
Have we not cowered before them and cringed 
in supplication before an imagined throne of 
* mercy," asking to be let off, protected? Are 
there people who, having failed in mastering 
their lower nature, have recoiled from the 
struggle and taken refuge in on attitude of 
non-combatant negative “ goodness"? Such 
people are traitors to their Lord and Master. 

Theology talks about the sacrifice of Deity 
in his Son. What was that sacrifice? Was 
it not that the Son, out of his love, descended 
into mortal form, imprisoned himself in the 
clay in voluntary exile from the light, that 
' through long ages of pilgrimage he might re- 
deem mankind and lead his terrestrial brother 
up to walk with him on high? О, Lucifer, 
thou Light-Bringer! how art thou fallen from 
heaven! How has Man used his Divine 
Guest! What does he*do with the beautiful 
pure Light within him? He denies it, rejects 
it, calls it evil; and that in the name of Good- 
ness! : 

Theology talks about a Savior. The Savior 
is our God-given intelligence —“ Satan"! 
Whatever else can save Man? Whatever 
else has ever saved him? Has he not always, 
time and again, time and again, been driven 
back ирот this, as superstition after super- 
stition failed? "They read history right who 
discern that the whole purpose of the Divine 
Powers back of Man is to make him bestir 
himself and to throw him back upon his own 
resources, But Man is always saying “I 
can't!" and is always "doing a wheedle." 
He rubs himself up against his God like a 
cat and purrs; and is sent about his business 
` and told to go and catch mice himself. 

How often have we seen the spectacle of 
poor Man trying to coax his God. First he 
brings flowers, and if that won't do he tries 
cutting himself. But God ignores both the 
incense and the blood; the ungrateful Deity 
leaves Man in the lurch. Then Man rebels, 
rises up in his might, feels uncommonly wick- 
ed, and says he will defy God. And God be- 
gins to hope for him, but dares not notice him 
for fear of upsetting him again. But Man's 
first feeble attempts at independence usually 
take the form of weak lapses into intemper- 
ance and petty vices, from which he is apt to 
react back again to narrow austerity when his 
vices are played out. When are we ever going 
to get out of this petty circle of weaknesses? 

What the Divine Power is urging us to do 
is to take the unruly steed of our lower nature 
in our own strong hands and master him опг- 
selves, using every power we possess. АП 


number 
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the circumstances of life conspire to drive us 
into this corner and to put us into such a 
position that no other escape is possible. Re- 
bellion against the fetishes of Doubt and Fear 
and Superstition and Dogma must come to 
each one at some moment; and then he finds 
his strength. He then realizes that the two 
poles of slavery and license are equally detri- 
mental to the Soul, and he declares his inde- 
pendence of both. 

This is one of the ancient Mysteries; it is 
still revealed to whomever is capable of re- 
ceiving it. The ancient ceremonies of the 
Mysteries were designed to lead the candidate 
to the point where this self-revelation could 
come. Nowadays we hear many voices preach- 
ing all kinds of doctrines and running to all 
kinds of extremes; but the new gospels are 
all very old and threadbare. The eternal truth 
remains that Man is his own Savior — not by 
his perverse will, but by the Divine Intelli- 
gence which he has the power to evoke. But 
this Divine comes not in answer to appeals 
for external aid; it comes through Man’s own 
resolve to exercise it. “ Heaven helps those 
who help themselves.” 

Н. P. Blavatsky threw down the gauntlet to 
dogmatic ignorance by naming her magazine 
“ Lucifer,” in honor of the bright morning 
star, Light-Bringer to Man, Venus-Lucifer, 


Satan, whose name has been so horribly blas- . 


phemed. For her work initiated the restor- 
ation of honor to the crucified God in Man. 


We have to recognize the two poles: the. 


Logos manifested as the Christos of compas- 
sion and renunciation; and the Logos mani- 
fested as Mind. Yet they are One. "These 
two poles are as mutually necessary as are 
Darkness and Light. “Ве ye wise as Ser- 
pents and harmless as doves.” We have re- 
ligions — other ones besides Christianity — 
that teach the renunciation of worldly things, 
and, misunderstanding the teaching, advocate 
the beggar's wallet. We rightly rebel against 
such doctrines. On the other hand we have 
mental anarchists teaching the glorification of 
unbridled passion, and we rightly rebel against 
them too. Let us have a religion that teaches 
men to be Men, living in the earth and using 
it aright. Let us have a religion that fears 
not the Mind, that is not bound down by false 
history, and that is wide enough to embrace 
the whole of life. STUDENT 


Cleaning Fabrics by Electrolysis 

A NEW process for washing fabrics by 

electrolysis, invented by a Frenchman 

who has secured a United States patent, 
is described. After fabrics have been filled 
and bleached, there usually ensues a long and 
difficult washing process which requires a large 
supply of water and involves a great waste 
both of soap and of the fatty acids and oil. 
Moreover the washing is seldom complete, so 
that residual oil causes spots when the fabrics 
are dyed. It is well known that in the sapo- 
nification of grease films of soap are formed 
around particles of fat, which brings the pro- 
cess to a premature close, leaving some of the 
grease unsaponified; and much mechanical 
treatment is required to overcome this diffi- 
culty. But the new invention provides for the 
use of electrolytic action in the saponification, 
whereby the particles are kept in motion and 
the process does not clog. The cloth passes 


„sirable to keep in or exclude heat. 
"case we should be resorting to the mineral 


between electrodes in a solution of alkalies, 
and every fiber of it is subjected to the chem- 
ical action, so that it passes nearly clean to 
subsequent vats where the washing is com- 
pleted. The oils, alkalies and soaps in the 
first liquor are afterwards sorted out and re- 
covered by electrolysis. 


Clothing Made of Spun Glass 
I^ future editions of word-books we may 
expect to find something like the follow- 
ing: “ NEw: synonyms — novel, recent, 
modern, known to the ancient Egyptians." 

The art of spinning glass for practical pur- 
poses is new and “ would appear to have been 
practised by the ancient Egyptians.” It has 
long been known as a curiosity, and many 
people must be familiar with itinerant glass- 
blowers who make beautiful rigged ships out 
of it; they melt the end of a glass rod in a 
blowpipe and throw the thread over a broad- 
rimmed spinning wheel, drawing off a long 
skein of the glass-silk which they sell you. 
A Frenchman in the middle of last century 
developed the process along commercial lines, 
but died without revealing his secrets. These 
seem, however to have been recently rediscov- 
ered in Germany. 

Glass thus drawn out into very thin threads 
is flexible and it is thought it will be possible 
to spin and weave it into clothes. These gar- 
ments would be incombustible, non-conduct- 
ing, and impervious to acids. They can be 
beautifully tinted by using tinted glass. The 


‘insulating properties of the glass-wool would 


render it valuable as packing where it is de- 
In this 


kingdom for our clothes, though as yet we 
have not got those asbestos garments which 
could be washed by throwing them on the 
fire, T. 


Wireless Telephony 

EMARKABLE progress in the field of 
scientific and commercial telephony has 
been made, both in America and Europe. 
Audible communication was established re- 
cently, it appears, at a distance of over eighty 
miles. The apparatus for this is complex, and 

the initial current used was 500 volts. 
What with aerial flight, rays that see through 
stone walls, and wireless telephony, science 
seems bent upon reproducing, in what is 


facetiously termed the inorganic kingdom of 


nature, the powers and potentialities which 
reside in man himself. Perhaps this is under 
some sympathetic cyclic law. But when is all 
this externalizing of ourselves going to stop? 
Scattered through the pages of history, and 
sometimes even among the happenings of our 
own unimportant lives, are flashes of these 
things, called mysterious and occult, merely 
because unwonted. Theosophy does not say 
we should seek for them, any more than Paul 
did; yet, being sane common sense, it by no 
means denies their existence. 

Could we see, hear, and move in the subtler 
etheric spaces, what odd things would impinge 
on our consciousness! We might even hear 
suns and planets talking across space! Fancy 
tapping a talk of this kind: 

Sun: “Hello, Earth! Time to clean up a 
bit, isn't it?" 

EanTH: “ Well, yes! Just postponed a few 
cataclysms the other day, though!” STUDENT 
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Welsh Literature — Prose — Ninth Article 

ROMANCES IN THE RED Book or HERGEST 

(CONTINUED) 

HE last division of the tales in the Red 
Book includes the Dream of Macsen 
Wledig, the Story of Llud and Llefelys, 

and the History of Taliesin. No possible tie 
connects these three; we link them together 
only because each is in a class of its own. 

The Dream of Macsen Wledig is romance, 
with a dash of poetry in it; no mere spinning 
out of incidents, like the Normanized Arthur- 
ian stories. Although of no grand antiquity 
or value, there is a connecting thread running 
through it, and it might even be conceived as 
having some meaning, that is, in an inward 
sense. We caught a vision once of the beauty 
of the world, we saw the Soul once, embow- 
ered in the innermost place, weaving out rain- 
bows and glamor and glory over the whole 
universe, and thereafter there was 
neither peace nor rest for us; two 
meals, as the Irish stories put it, 
might not be taken at the same 
board, nor might we sleep two nights 
in the same city, till its shining pal- 
ace should be found. 

Macsen Wledig was the Emperor 
Maximus, who won his fame in Brit- 
ain, and the purple with a Brython 
army. It is related that at one time 
he was hunting in Italy, and being 
tired, lay down in the forest and 
slept. He dreamed of a far country 
and how he came there; of a castle 
and of the princess it contained. 
Then sleep and satisfaction forsook 
him until he should find her. She 
was Helena of Britain, and he found 
her at-last in Ynys Mon in Cambria, 
with her brothers, as he had been 
foreshowa in his dream. 

The story of Lludd and Llefelys 
relates to an earlier period. Lludd 
Llaw Ereint was king of the Island of the 
Mighty, and Llefelys was the king of Gaul. 
This Llud is the King Lud, from whose name 
we have Ludgate in London: of the pronun- 
ciation we will say that the doubling of the 
consonants gives each of them an aspirated 
sound, while the vowel in Welsh has a sound 
not remotely resembling the « in English. The 
Coritaniaid were at that time in Britain; if 
the wind heard anything whispered it would 
come to the knowledge of these people, who 
were the enemies of the Britons. No plans 
that could be made were available against 
them; so that the country was confronted 
with ruin, near at hand and not to be out- 
stared. There were two other terrible things 
in the island as well, making three in all. 
'Ihe second was a scream that rang out on 
May Eve in each year, audible from Cornwall 
to the north, and bringing sickness or death, 
or horror and bewilderment, to all who heard 
it. The third sorrow was that whatever food 
might be left on the king's table overnight, 
would have vanished in the morning.  Lludd 
took council with Llefelvs, who showed him 


the causes of these three oppressions, and how 
to end them. 

The presence of invisible enemies; the war- 
ring of two dragons in the air; the nightly 
raids of a huge black thief whose coming 
was screened against all watchfulness by mus- 
ic so low and sweet and magical that whoever. 
heard was enchanted, and all memory and 
purpose fell from him, and sleep overcame 
him — all these things probably represent 
forces still hovering around us; they are not 
dead; we ourselves have to contend with 
them. You could not tell a Coritan from a 
wholesome Brython, by reason of the Cori- 
tanian magic, yet at all times they were a 
menace to the whole life of the people. Lludd 
Llaw Ereint obtained a powder which forced 
disclosure and death upon them; it had no. 
power to hurt the human races, but for these 
children of foul magic it was destruction. 


AN ENGLISH LAKE. 


Consider the state of the world today, with 
all the legions and multitudes of hostile forces 
which we can see arrayed against humani y, 
forces in the world of thought; not one the 
damnedest of them but is as glib and plausible 
as to make angels envious. “ Take me,” says 
Vivisection, “ I am Brython; of the true race; 
I will bring about the end of disease." “ Take 
me," says Hypnotism, “I will cure you of 
your vices" “Ме,” says another, “I will 
cure you of—" etc., etc., etc.; they are in- 
numerable in their clamor: they all offer 
gains, palpable gains of one kind and another, 
hiding it away that the gains they offer may be 
so many cloaks for infinite loss. What shall 
be the fine red powder, such as Llud had from 
Llefelys, with power at once to discriminate, 
and sweep away the evil? 

This is no mere allegorv, and must not be 
treated as such. The myth hits the bull's-eye 
of truth, and is inevitable in its conclusions. 
It is modelled on eternal law; it has backbone, 
head, heart, and members; whereas the al- 
legory is an amoebic thing, set together by 
some brain-mind to image forth petty and 


partial conceptions. Your myth maker is a 
poet; lightning from heaven came down upon . 
him among the mountains, some marvel is 
forged in his heart by the flame and meteorite, 
and there is the myth burning and gleaming 
before him. His own brain-mind shall have 
as much or as little work as yours or mine to 
discover its meaning. He had no intention 
except to serve or worship the gods, that is 
to say, to hold himself for the universe and 
evolution, to strike or stand for his fellowmen, 
to come near to the heart of things. So his 
creation is god-fashioned, and there shall be 
seven — seventy times seven — inwardnesses 
of meaning in it; it is perfect and whole. 
Whereas the maker of allegories may be a 
great and good man, as John Bunyan was; 
but he is working to set forward his own view 
of things, not to speak out carelessly for the 
whole Immortal Kindred. Carelessly, that is, 
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of what shall be said; or of seeking to frame 
his own vision in story. 
A WELSH STUDENT IN LOMALAND 


Another Uniting of East and West 


RECENT arrivals in New York were two 
Japanese architects who came for the purpose 
of studying American theater-construction, 
Later they will visit Europe for the same pur- 
pose. They are representatives of a Tokyo 
company which is to build a theater in Tokyo 
modelled on European lines, where the dramas 
of Shakespeare (most of whose plays are now 
translated into Japanese) and other Western 
dramatists will be given. Great Japanese 
plays will also be given and the purpose is to 
combine in this new play-house the best of 
both Orient and Occident. It will be com- 
pleted in time for the International Exposi- 
tion which is to be held in Tokyo in 1912, 
The influence of this enterprise upon the peo- 
ples of both East and West will doubtless 
be farther reaching than is at present easily 
discernible, and something of undreamed-of 
beauty and value may well result. STUDENT 
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А Remarkable Interview 
HE Boston Herald, issue of Sunday, 
Sept. 20, contains the following very 
interesting sketch and interview with 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford: 

Just where Deer Island almost fills the big 
bend of the Merrimac river, in the northeast- 
ern corner of Essex county, stands a brown 
old colonial house, vine-grown and greenly 
shaded. Between the old and the new it waits. 
On one side hangs the ancient chain bridge, 
beyond it the dead beauty of Newburyport. 
On the other side, over the modern suspension 
bridge, the road runs straight to the black 
smoke that covers the mills and manufactor- 
ies of 20th century Amesbury. Looking close- 
ly through the trees, one sees that the house 
is turned away from all this bustle of modern- 
ity and fronts toward Newburyport's past dig- 
nities. 

Between two worlds the mistress of the 
house is standing — Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, story-teller, essayist, poet. She was 
of literary America 50 years ago; she is of 
literary America today. Ап early contributor 
to the pioneer Atlantic Monthly, it was only 
last month that one of the most important of 
modern magazines published a recent poem of 
hers. For half a century she has known Am- 
erican literature and the men and women who 
make it. She has many close friends among 
the present-day authors. She finds many 
things to like and admire in present-day litera- 
ture. But the house in which she has lived 
for nearly 40 years is not more definitely 
turned away from the modern town so near 
it, than is its lady mistress from what she 
believes to be the general spirit of the literary 
present in America. Her home faces an old 
city, she herself looks ever toward the ideals, 
the standards, of a literary age that is past — 
" because," she says with her wise little smile, 
“they are the only ones." 

She was in her favorite piazza corner that 
day she spoke about the old and the new to 
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He who neglects his duty to his conscience will neglect 


to pay his debt to his neighbor.— Gems from the East 


the Herald reporter; a slim, graceful figure, 
all in black silk, with a soft scarf of plain 
chiffon lace over the gray hair. Mending half- 
worn towels in housewifely fashion as she 
talked, she only glanced up occasionally to 
catch the sparkle of the river which flowed 
so near, or to emphasize some tentative sen- 
tence with a smile of approval or regret. She 
didn’t like to regret, for to her condemning 
books wasn’t any abstract thing — she knew 
the people who wrote them! Always she 


Fragment from OUR RIVER 
Written for a Summer Festival at ** The Laurels’* (the 
childhood home of Katherine Tingley) on the Merrimac 
river, by John Greenleaf Whittier. 
ND thou, О Mountain-born! no more 
We ask the wise Allotter 
Than for the firmness of thy shore, 
The calmness of thy water, 
The cheerful lights that overlay 
Thy rugged slopes with beauty, 
To match our spirits to our day 
And make a joy of duty. 


praised those people, even when she criticised 
their work, spoke of their beauty and charm 
and kindliness. 

" Why, you like everybody!" 
rupted her listener. 

“You know, I think you'll find that most 
people are delightful when you come to know 
them," Mrs. Spofford responded quietly. 

But if she loved the sinners, she nevertheless 

CONDEMNED THE SINS. 

“Flippancy is the great trouble with liter- 
ature today," she said firmly. “ People aren't 
interested in big, vital questions, as they were 
in the old days. They feel nothing strongly, 
intensely, any longer — perhaps it's because 
they feel so many things a little. They lack a 
great object." 

“Then you don't believe that great work 
can be produced on the art for art's sake plan 


once inter- 


— there must be something else behind besides 
the effort to secure finished technical perfec- 
tion?” asked the reporter. 

“There must always be the strength of sin- 
cere purpose, there must be sincere devotion 
to some cause or causes, in the man or woman 
who wishes to do great work," Mrs. Spofford 
replied earnestly. “ Of course I don't say that 
is enough — but that must always be present." 

“There is a surplus of the study of ‘ per- 
sonality’ in the work of modern authors," 
she went on, drawing her thread very tight 
and for a moment frowning a little. “ People 
said a while ago that for a long time books 
had been written for the young girl, with 
nothing included which she might not see. 
Then they said, ‘This is foolish, We will 
change it. We will write about ‘anything.’ 
They have” — and one writer’s eyes were 
scornful. “ They have written stories dealing 
with phases of the marriage relation, stories 
which ought never to have been written. They 
have taken delight in studying and putting in- 
to books any kind of people, no matter how 
bad — just because they are people. They 
have raised questions which ought not to ex- 
ist, discussed things which we ought to put 
away from us and hide in dark places.” 

“ But they say such things are true — ” 

“There are plenty of things in the lives of 
all of us which may be true but which we 
don’t care to exploit before the public," Mrs. 
Spofford finished. Then she smiled and end- 
ed gently, “I am afraid all this sounds terri- 
bly Puritanical — but don't you see I believe 
in marriage as it used to be, and so what is 
the use of making ' problems' of it?" 

There was silence on the piazza for a few 
minutes. Mrs. Spofford had stopped sewing 
and was looking dreamily out over the river. 
“There is another thing I miss in so much 
modern writing," she half sighed, "and that 
is so many of the writers are not educated. 
really. They don't know the classics. They 
haven't studied other great writers, what they 
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say, how they say it. And their work, these 
younger ones, shows that they haven't studied.” 

“ Perhaps they didn't want to," suggested 
the reporter; “perhaps they thought they 
could be more original, more independent, if 
they didn't." 

“But how else can they ever learn to ex- 
press themselves?" queried Mrs. Spofford. 
` Don't they know how few really great men 
there are who have not studied the people who 
came before them? The three great living 
authors all have done it— Mrs. Humphrey 


Ward certainly; Swinburne, I suppose; the, 


results of his early education show in his work 
just the same; and Kipling — oh, yes; that 
last book, ‘Puck of Pook's Hill, certainly 
proves his training. Isn't it wonderful?” 
she added in an enthusiastic little aside, “ quite 
the bravest, best and most charming thing he 
has published, I think. Like all real child- 
ren's books, it is made for grown people, too.” 

“How do you compare the literary work 
here and in England at the present time? ” 

The loyal American's face fell. “ What 
have we on this side of the water," she asked 
sadly, “to compare with the people I have 
just mentioned — Kipling for his short stor- 
ies, Mrs. Ward for her novels, Swinburne for 
his poetry? Oh, that music of Swinburne; 
Milton, of course, made the grandest organ 
music of any poet in the English language. 
By the way, did you know Tennyson had tak- 
en unconsciously whole and half lines from 
both Milton and Shakespeare? But Swin- 
burne’s music is all his own., I don't care 
for his subjects always; I wonder sometimes 
if he doesn't think too much of just the music, 
but yet it is marvelous — like “the flutes of 
Pan playing in the far distance." 

“ It makes me just 

A LITTLE BIT ANGRY, 

though," she finished, with a humorous twin- 
kle appearing in the midst of her enthusiasm, 
“when I know the English all call us ‘ pro- 
vincial.’ They forget that they have been one 
race for so many years, and we are just com- 
ing together now. We are hardly Americans 
— and we certainly are every other nation in 
the world." 

“But is it true, do you think," persisted 
her listener, "that America has never pro- 
duced any really supreme literary work?” 

“No.” In her earnestness Mrs. Spofford 
straightened unconsciously, and her slender 
fingers gripped her work tight. “ Certainly 
Hawthorne and Emerson were both supreme 
in their ways— Hawthorne in his prose — 
there is very little that is finer in the world 
than the ‘Scarlet Letter’ — and Emerson іп 
his poetry. Then Miss Anne Whitney has 
written in modern times poetry which has 
never been surpassed on this continent — 
Emerson himself has done nothing better. 

“ Speaking of Miss Whitney, I think it is 
fair to say that one really delightful charac- 
teristic of modern literature is the fact that 
the women authors are quite holding their 
own with the men. On this side, take Mrs. 
Wharton, Miss Whitney, Miss Alice Brown, 
Mrs. Margaret Deland, and all the Marys — 
Mary Wilkins-Freeman, Mary Stewart Cut- 
ting, Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, Mary 
Heaton Vorse — what men have we who are 
doing better work? In England, though per- 
haps no woman is writing short stories which 
equal Mr. Kipling’s, still, what man is there 
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who is better than Mrs. Humphrey Ward in 
novel writing? " 

But Mrs. Spofford leaned back in her chair 
now, and her smile held much of charity, with 
even а hint of self-rebuke. “I really ought not 
to talk about the modern authors," she mur- 
mured. “I’m afraid I don't keep up with them 
as I ought. I am very busy, for I am a house- 
keeper, you know, and then one of the penal- 
ties of being a writer is to write too much. 
And when I do go to my books I some way 
choose the old ones, the ones which I've al- 
ways read. I never get tired of them. Our 
own group was wonderful." 

Then, not critical any more, Mrs. Spofford 
began to remember. For she knew all that 
older group, knew them with varying degrees 
of intimacy, but really knew all of them. 
Many she had entertained at her own home, 
particularly her near neighbor, Whittier.- Low- 
ell, too, had been there, and Mr. James T. 
Fields, and his wife, and Mrs. Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton, of whom Mrs. Spofford spoke 
most tenderly. 

She had also a funny story to tell, showing 
where Lowell's keen wit came from. After a 
theater party his father once asked several 
friends home to *a light supper," and when 
they arrived — the dining table gleamed, pol- 
ished and bare, with the reflections of the 
scores of candles placed on it according to 
Mrs. Lowell's orders for the “light supper." 
The Lowell party had something to eat be- 
sides reflections, however. 

Hawthorne, too, inspired an amusing little 
tale. '' Really the accounts of his unsociabil- 
ity are not one bit exaggerated," she said. 
* He did not care to be with people. So one 
time when he was coming home from Europe 
he made an arrangement with his son Julian 
which he thought would keep him from being 
bored. One sunny afternoon he was pacing 
the deck with Mr. James T. Fields, who was 
crossing on the same ship. The two men 
were deep in literary discussion, when Mr. 
Hawthorne noticed that he was being ‘ tagged’ 
most persistently by Julian. He tried digni- 
fied unconcern, then obvious frowning, with 
no avail. Finally Julian brought a small stool 
and planted himself squarely in front of his 
father’s approaching footsteps. The latter, 
really annoyed, asked the child why he insist- 
ed on getting in the way. Then it was that 
little Julian responded in injured tones: ‘ Why, 
father, you told me that if I saw you talking 
with anyone more than five minutes I should 
come and whisper to you that mother wanted 
you — and now you won't give me a chance.’ " 

Relations between Mr. and Mrs. Fields and 
Mrs. Spofford were always delightful. One 
of her earliest stories to be published in the 
Atlantic Monthly, “ The Amber Gods,” was 
shown to Robert Browning by Mr. Fields 
and met with great approval from him. In 
that story, as it happened, Mrs. Spofford 
quotes from Browning, who remarked after- 
ward with characteristic naiveté, “I hope, 
Fields, you didn’t think I knew that was 
coming!” 

It is Mrs. Fields whom Mrs. Spofford de- 
scribes as “so beautiful that in Rome the peo- 
ple would come under her windows and look 
up, crying, ‘La bella donna!’ ‘La bella 
donna!’” 

It was at Mrs. Fields’ home on Charles 
street, moreover, that Mrs. Spofford confesses 
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to have received one of her greatest pleasures. 
Discussion of modern drama and actors 
brought up the incident. “When I was 15 
years old," said the author slowly, “I heard 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble read. I have never known 
anything like it since — never but once. Last 
winter, at Mrs. Fields’, I heard Professor 
Thomas Whittemore, from Tufts College, I 
think, read one of Gilbert Murray's transla- 
tions from Euripides. He was wonderful — 
almost, if not quite, as good as Mrs. Kemble. 
His reading is the only thing I can compare 
with her work." ... 

But after all, it was books over which her 
quiet sentences lingered longest, the old books 
she has known and loved for so long. Every 
thin place in the towels carefully strengthened, 
she folded them smoothly and then sat for a 
little space, looking out over the gleaming riv- 
er, just as she has sat and dreamed her tales 
and verses so many cool summer mornings 
and evenings. Now, too, she spoke almost 
dreamily, mentioning one by one the wonder- 
ful old names, Thackeray and Tennyson and 
the Brownings, Barrie and Hardy of a later 
day. І 
"Only I have never forgiven Barrie for 
killing * Sentimental Tommy’ in the way he 
did," she confessed. "I don’t think that was 
at all necessary. Hardy is very powerful, 
even though his philosophy is so depressing.” 

" But do you believe that the world is so 
awful as he shows it? " questioned her listener. 

“ Oh, no, I don't see-how any one can think 
so who believes in God," came the quiet reply. 

“What do you consider are the necessary 
requisites for a writer?" was the last ques- 
tion asked Mrs. Spofford. 

Her gray eyes still swept the swiftly flowing 
river as she pondered. “There are two 
things,” she said at length. “ То write, one 
must be born with something of the power. 
Also it is necessary to study the best authors 
continually. But more than all, one must have 
—” the low voice hesitated for a moment, till 
suddenly the eyes seemed to focus themselves 
on the biggest shining sun reflection far out in 
the river. Then the last words came very 
clearly. “Опе must have the desire — the 
gleam!” 

The next moment she rose briskly. “ But 
before you go, wouldn’t you like to see the 
place?" she cried. She led the way over the 
long, lovely stretches of it, the green lawns, 
the gardens — “ wherever there’s a yard of 
ground we have a garden,” she observed, 
smilingly — the trailing paths that wound 
through vine-covered gates to growth of spicy 
pines and the summer house on the water. 
Though she was born at Calais, Me., she has 
been near Newburyport most of the time 
since she was 14 years old, and came to Deer 
Island shortly after her marriage with Mr. 
Richard Spofford in 1865. 

At Deer Island she has written most of her 
best work, tales embodying all the quaint, 
homely charms of her own New England, 
verses, with a melody and uplift which have 
made some discern in her the greatest living 
American poet. At Deer Island she has gra- 
ciously received her noted friends, themselves 
rejoicing in the opportunity to pay homage to 
her own fame. And at Deer Island she now 
lives a life which by its very insistence in 
keeping true to old standards makes in itself 
her greatest story, her most glorious poem. 


CENTURY 


PATH 


The Son of à King 
LBERT was the son of a king 
in the Mudgee district of Aus- 
tralia and was one of our sur- 
vey party. I was the surveyor's assist- 
ant and Albert and I were great 
friends. We were often sent out, for 
days together, ahead of the main party 
to find camping grounds. One day 
we were out on one of our camp- 
finding expeditions across the upper 
Murrumbidgee where the river ran 
through a barren gorge on the south 
side, which we called “across the 
river.” Finding as good a camping- 
place as possible, near a fine, clear, 
running creek which ran into the river 
about half a mile away, we pitched 
our tent, hobbled our horses, and 
made everything ready for the main 
party, which was to follow on next 

day. 

In the morning we went down to 
the river and found that it had sud- 
denly risen in flood about twenty feet 
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above its ordinary summer level! MACARONI DRYING ON RACKS, NAPLES, 
Albert looked at the river and then 
at me, and said, “ Flood keep up two weeks.” RUB OR RUST 

This was pretty serious for our provisions Ebenezer Elliott 


were only for two days, and there was по 
possibility of getting any more on that side 
of the river, not even a ‘possum or a snake, 
as we found out afterwards. The nearest 
settlement for miles and miles, and that only 
one house, was at least thirty miles away over 
the roughest mountain country, thickly tim- 
bered. There was supposed to be a “ track” 
to it, a bridle track, that only a bushman could 
follow who knew the country; and the only 
one who knew the country in our party was 
the surveyor himself. "Though the sky was 
cloudless the river was in flood caused by the 
melting snow near its source, and Albert knew 
when that occurred we were in for perhaps 
two weeks of flood. "There was no possibility 
of swimming over until the river went down 
a little; for just thereabouts there were many 
rapids and the flood made the whole river 
a roaring torrent. 

We returned to our camp and Albert ad- 
vised “short commons” at once — only one 
meal a day, and that a most sparing one. 
With all our economy we could not make our 
food last more than six days. Albert had been 
hunting round, but could find nothing, and I, 
searching about at camp, found some old, blue, 
mouldy crusts at the bottom of a three bushel 
bag. This was a great find, and why they were 
not turned out of the bag before we started 
was a mystery. By dividing up these crusts 
and using a small piece each day with our tea 
and sugar, which still held out, we thought we 
could keep going for another three or four 
days. 

Then Albert told me that " his countrymen 
when they have very little ‘tucker’ get up and 
eat it at three o'clock in the morning.” I 
thought, " Well, that's his way I suppose," 
and did not bother about it; until after the 


DLER, why lie down to die? 
Better rub than rust. 

Hark! the lark sings in the sky, 
** Die when die thou must! 

Day is waking, leaves are shaking, 
Better rub than rust."' 

In the grave there's sleep enough — 
** Better rub than rust: 

Death, perhaps, is hunger-proof, 
Die when die thou must; 

Men are mowing, breezes blowing, 
Better rub than rust.” 

He who will not work shall want; 
Naught for naught is just, — 

Won't do, must do, when he can't. 
** Better rub than rust. 

Bees are flying, sloth is dying, 
Better rub than rust." 


second day I noticed that the crusts seemed 
only to diminish by the portion I ate, and 
Albert had been lying down for over a day, 
and was weaker than | was. Suddenly the 
truth flashed upon me, that he had not eaten 
anything at all! Just left it all for те! 
Quietly starving himself to death for my sake! 
This was too much for me: I determined to 
swim my horse over that river and get help, 
or get drowned. So 1 caught my horse, a 
half-bred Arab mare who would come to me 
at call, and was trying to lift my saddle on 
to her back, but was so weak that I was 
struggling desperately with it — when I heard 
crashing through the bush the sound of horses 
galloping. and looking towards the place where 
the sound came from, I saw the surveyor in 
the lead, with white set face, and the rest of 
the party after him. As he pulled up at the 
camp, he said with an exclamation, “ І thought 
you would both be dead." Albert and I soon 


recovered and in a day or two were 
able to go to work again. 

He was an aboriginal black, but a 
" white man" surely, a king's son 
truly! W. 


Macaroni 

I" the picture you see macaroni dry- 

ing on racks set out in the street 

in front of the factory in Naples 
where it is made. This may seem 
strange to you, but a great deal of the 
business in Naples, especially among 
the poorer classes is done on the side- 
walks. 

Macaroni is used a great deal in 
Italy for food. It is made of wheat 
flour in which there is much gluten. 
After the flour is cooked to a stiff 
paste it is forced through a series of 
molds which give it the shape of hol- 
low tubes. These are cut off in 
lengths of from one to two feet, as 
they emerge from the molds. The 
test of good macaroni is in the drying 
of it. If it keeps its shape during 
this process it is considered to be of 
good quality. After it is dry it is broken and 
put into packages ready to be sold. Е. P. 


Spinning 

HE spinning-wheel which seems to us 

such an old appliance was not invented 

until 1530. Its inventor was Master 
Jürgen of Brunswick, Germany. Before that 
time thread was made altogether in the hands 
of the spinner. The distaff, the staff or stick 
upon which the thread-making material was 
lightly bound, was held under the left arm of 
the spinner. With the fingers of her left hand 
she would catch a few of the fibers of the 
wool, flax, or tow, and twist them into a strand 
or thread. When it was long enough she 
would fasten the end to a small stick or spool, 
which she then held in her right hand down 
by her right side. Then as she pulled down 
and twisted the fibers continuously with her 
left hand, with her right she dexterously 
twirled the stick or spool, winding the thread 
upon it. 

This ancient method of spinning thread 
from the distaff has always been known, so 
far as we know. It was used in ancient Egypt; 
the women in Homer's poems spin their purple 
threads from it; it gave its name to ancient 
Saxon dames, distaff signifying a woman ; and 
today on the hillsides of France and Italy, and 
in other countries where there is a simple 
nature-folk content with old ways, one may 
still see the shepherdesses spinning thread 
from the distaff under their arm as they watch 
their flocks. STUDENT 


THERE is one road talk never finds, and 
that is the way into the talker's own hands 
and feet.—George MacDonald 

THERE are two freedoms; the false, when 
a man is free to do what he likes; the true, 
when a man is free to do what he ought.— 
Charles Kingsley 


ОСТОВ ЕК 


THE FALCON 
James Russell Lowell 
KNOW а falcon swift and peerless 
As e'er was cradled in the pine; 
No bird had ever eye so fearless, 
Or wing so strong as this of mine. 


The winds not better love to pilot 
А cloud with molten gold o'errun, 
Than him, a little burning islet, 
А star above the coming sun. 


For with a lark's heart he doth tower, 
By a glorious upward instinct drawn; 
No bee nestles deeper in the flower 
Than he in the bursting rose of dawn. 


No harmless dove, no bird that singeth, 
Shudders to see him overhead; 

The rush of his fierce sweeping bringeth 
To innocent hearts no thrill of dread, 


Let fraud and wrong and baseness shiver, 
For still between them and the sky 

The falcon Truth hangs poised forever 
And marks them with his vengeful eye. 


Fleet Week in Sydney 

«€ Y eyes are full of flags, Grandpa,” 

and little Alice rubbed her sleepy 

eyes with her chubby fists. She 
was only four, the youngest of the happy 
little quartet just home from sight-seeing, 
and gathered round Grandpapa to whom 
they always carried the tale of their joys 
or woes. “ Апі mine are full of zig-zags 
from the lights," added .Helen, “but it was 
lovely, just like fairyland.” x 

“You should have seen the ships, Grandpa,” 
said Brian, " they were a sight. Do you think 
Father will let me be a soldier on a ship when 
I am older?” 

“I suppose you mean a marine," comment- 
ed the eldest boy, “ І heard a man in the street 
say, ‘They are jolly, nice chaps.’ " 

" So you have been out again to honor the 
American Fleet?" said the old man kindly. 

“T have often heard grown-ups speak of 
‘the world and his wife, ” Helen began again. 
“I think he was out last night. Do you think 
anyone was at home except perhaps a few 
grandpas and grandmas?” 

“The streets were full!" said little Alice 
with open cyes, * peoples and children every- 
where! 

“ You should have seen the sailors and mar- 
ines, Grandpa," Norman began, "didn't we 
cheer down our end when they went by!" 
“Апа the Review was grand." Не paused, 
and Brian broke in: 

"And the soldiers were splendid too; what 
crowds there were, thousands and thousands, 
all riding." 

“And plenty of marching as well," Norman 
added, “and the cadets — the people didn't 
know which to cheer the most, the visitors or 
their own men." 

“ They all seemed the same." said Helen re- 
flectively ; “ they were not a bit like strangers." 

“ Т guess they are friends!" Апа Brian 
waved two miniature flags of the Australian 
Commonwealth and the United States. 
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SWEDISH LOTUS CHILDREN AMONG THE 
BLOSSOMS 


“T think it is Brotherhood, don’t you, 
Grandpa?” asked little Alice; and the old 
man though it was. 

* * Universal Brotherhood,’” he quoted softly 
to himself as the young folks went their way, 
“is a fact in nature'— and who knows 
where it will crop out in the new day that 
Theosophy shows us is dawning, the cycle of 
Unity. Blessed is the work of the grand 
pioneers, H. P. Blavatsky, William Q. Judge, 
and Katherine Tingley.” E. I. W. 


Deep Sea Life 
WAY down near the floor of the ocean, 
deeper down than the highest mountain- 
top is high, it is darker than the darkest 
dark you can imagine. Yet there is life even 
at this great depth. There are tiny living 
creatures, so small that it takes a microscope 
to see them; fishes of all sizes and many kinds; 
and great sea-monsters. Some of these ani- 
mals down in this world of night are blind. 
They have, however, senses by which they can 
tell what is happening around them, just as 
the cat “ sees" with his whiskers in the dark. 
But there are other fishes, which have eyes 
that see, even down in their world of black- 
ness. How do you think they manage it? 
Why, they do just what we do. At night we 
light our cities and our houses with electric 
lights. The fishes do the same in their watery 
depths where it is always night with no stars 
in the water above them. Only instead of a 
central electric light machine, which lights a 
whole city, each fish has his own machine 
inside of him, and makes his own electricity. 


Each fish, as he swims about, carries a tiny 
electric lamp with him, just as in Japan 
the people go through the cities at night, 
each with his lighted lantern swinging from 
his pole. 

This is a lovely sight in beautiful Japan, 
but think how much grander it must be in 
the depths of the ocean. Myriads of bril- 
liant electric lights darting hither and thi- 
ther, balls of light, arrows of light, trains 
of sparks like shooting-stars, and great sea- 
monsters aflame with light like comets, all 
illuminating great spaces of water larger 
than our largest cities. 

Thus the One Great Life makes even the 
darkest depths of ocean beautiful with light 
and life and fits every tiniest and greatest 
creature to the place where he must dwell. 

O. W. 


The Lotus 

D- CHILDREN: There are a great 

many things that little folk can do, 

if they will. This is quite plain to 
me when I hear that there are many stupid, 
ignorant, and uncharitable people who poke 
fun at the word Lotus. It was not long 
ago that in quite a number of the papers 
published in America some writers showed 
their ignorance or ill-will; for they tried 
to make the word Lotus very mysterious 
and queer and something to be ashamed or 
afraid of. Of course you are wise enough 
to know that they would not have done 
this, if they had not thought that there were 
many ill-meaning people like themseives, who 
would like to see the Raja Yoga work not 
succeed. This is not the first time that wicked 
words and methods have been used against 
beautiful truths. Nearly every Teacher who 
has made an effort to help humanity has been 
crucified just as truths have been, and we 
must expect all this just as long as we are 
not doing our part to place knowledge where 
there is now ignorance, and to make honesty 
and love two great things in the world’s work. 
The Lotus flower is very beautiful, as you all 
know; it is an emblem of purity, and it has 
grown to its beauty and fulness out of the 
mud. How appropriate is this name Lotus 
for the children workers. They too can grow 
out of all that is wrong and sad in life and 
become pure and holy things, sweet flowers, 
blossoming Lotuses. Dear children, we are 
very proud of the name, and whenever we 
think of it we try to become a little more like 
a lotus, with an unselfish thought here, a no- 
ble action there, for a continuous trying to be 
true and unselfish brings us into a golden 
glow of beautiful service. And thus we be- 
come little teachers; rebuking in the sweet 
spirit of charity the ignorant and the mali- 
cious, we show them as we also show others 
the royal way to happiness through the ex- 
ample we set before them. 

A Lotus Group TEACHER 


Sow kindly acts and thou shalt reap their 
fruition —Voice of the Silence 
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PUBLIC interest has recent- 
Mirages and |y been aroused by the reports 
Nature's ої curious mirages seen in 
Storehouse of Ireland and Scotland. What 
Memories 15 the cause of such appari- 
tions? What do the text- 

books teach us on the subject? 

The authorities who write upon atmospheric 
phenomena are guarded in their treatment of 
this perplexing question. Few of them even 
mention the more peculiar cases that have 
been reported from time to time, and such re- 
ferences as are made are brief and unsatis- 
factory. 

We are all familiar with the reports of 
palm-trees reflected in phantom lakes in arid 
deserts, and of distant ships being seen in- 
verted and apparently hanging in the air. 
These are only to be seen under peculiar and 
uncommon conditions of temperature, which 
modify the normal density of the air in its 
lower levels. As the light reflected from the 
object travels through abnormally hot or cool 
strata it is bent, and, according to well-known 
laws of optics, an inverted or elevated image 
may strike the retina of the eye. The same 

cause acting irregularly pro- 
Mirages of Simple duces distortion in familiar 

Refraction objects such as cliffs, houses, 

and Reflection or icebergs. 

In Alaska and Greenland 
the atmospheric distortions of the glittering 
pinnacles and precipices of ice have given rise 
to the miragic effect of turreted cities with 
marble columns and gates of pearl. In San 
Diego harbor, near the international Theoso- 
phical headquarters, limited effects of dis- 
tortion are sometimes seen, the Coronado is- 
lands then seeming to float in the air. 

The writer has seen an ocean liner appar- 
ently supporting a twin ship in an inverted 
position. This was off the Isle of Wight, Eng- 
land. Scoresby, the famous Arctic navigator, 
discovered his father's ship, of which he was 
in search, by seeing its inverted image above 
the horizon. The ship was several leagues 
beyond the limit of direct vision. Not long 
before the Franco-German war (in December, 
1869) a perfect representation of the city of 
Paris was seen, inverted in the sky, above the 
river Seine. These are easily explained ex- 
amples of simple refraction combined with 

reflection. The Fata Morga- 


Manifest na of the Straits of Messina 
Reflections of and some desert mirages of 
Real Objects buildings seem to belong to 


the distortion type. 

In the cases mentioned the image seen ap- 
pears to be no nearer than the real object from 
which the rays of light actually come. The 
image of the palm-tree or the ship is merely 


raised or reversed, the spurious lake is the 
reflection of the sky, the castles appear at the 
same distance as the glacier which creates 
them. Beautiful and wonderful as these il- 
lusions are, their causes are readily compre- 
hensible, and, in fact, some of them can be 
artificially produced. Thus far the text-books 
deserve our confidence. 

But there are other phenomena classed un- 
der the name of mirage for which it is not 
easy to find explanations; and here the text- 
books fail us. 

Such are the apparitions of objects so far 
removed from the spectator that they would 
be invisible, or at least too small to be clearly 
distinguished, even if they were bodily lifted 

up so that they were not con- 
Other Mirages cealed by the horizon. Cred- 
Quite Physically ible witnesses testify to hav- 
Unexplainable ing seen well-defined and 
good-sized mirages of scenes 
which were actually at such great distances 
that the ordinary explanations seem quite 
inadequate. In these cases the images were 
not only large enough to be well seen but they 
showed the strong coloring natural to close 
objects, the rays from which have not passed 
through leagues of atmosphere. What, then, 
are we to make of such apparitions as the 
mirage of a town seen on August 2nd, from 
several places, on the wild Connemara coast 
of Ireland? Ап eye-witness says: 


The spectacle appeared on the north-west side of 
the Skiards — rocky islets off the mainland. The 
town appeared to be a small Irish seaside resort, 
and, in the opinion of the coastguards who viewed 
the sight through their telescopes, most resembled 
Bray. ... The phenomenon appeared not as a 
shadow, but as though a real town existed on the 
Skiards, with all its natural and various colors 
distinguishable. 


The Galway Observer says: 


Last Sunday evening a small 
town wel studded over with 
houses was observable on that 
sea about six or seven miles 
westward of Ballyconnelly. . .. 
Soon hundreds gathered to wit- 
ness the enchanting spectacle.... The phantom 
city was visible from 3 Р. м. to 6 P.M., when it 
gradually vanished from the view, leaving the spec- 
tators, many of whom believed that it was a small 
town that had come to stay, dismayed and disap- 
pointed. 


A City 
on the Sea 


Bray is a well-known seaside resort 180 
miles away on the opposite coast of Ireland! 
M. Flammarion, in his classical work on the 
Atmosphere, mentions a similar mirage. The 
distance given in this case was over a thous- 
and miles, but the details are not stated, and 
it must be placed in the category of “doubt- 
fuls"; among such stories as that of the mir- 
age of the city of Bristol, England, which is 
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alleged to have been seen from a glacier in 
Alaska. A photograph claimed to be of this, 
has been published, but the confirmatory evid- 
ence is not conclusive. 

An authentic account given by General Lord 
Roberts in Forty-One Years in India, is in- 
teresting. In 1858 he was 
on his way to Lucknow, and 
he and a friend, while hunt- 
ing, saw what they believed 
to be a body of hostile caval- 
ry charging down upon them. The mirage — 
for it was an illusion — was so perfect that 
he writes, 


An Inexplicable 
Illusion 


We thought our last hour was соте, . . . when 
lo! as suddenly as they had appeared, the horsemen 
vanished as though the ground had opened and 
swallowed them; there was nothing to be seen 
but the plain, where a second before there had 
been a crowd of mounted men. 


Mirages are seen upon Lake Vettern in 
Sweden. Not long ago a scientific worker, a 
member of the UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, saw a vivid mirage 
while making observations in the desert north 
of Los Angeles, Cal. The illusion was that 
of breaking waves, and was so lifelike that he 
instinctively drew back to avoid getting wet. 
He was about forty miles from the actual 
coast. Another member at Point Loma once 
saw a passenger enter a railway carriage at 
a country station as clearly as if the incident 

was taking place a hundred 


Other Mirages yards away. Yet the station 
Without was quite invisible in reality 
Physical and was not seen again un- 
Counterparts til after a journey of twelve 


miles. 

Such mirages as the above are remarkable 
and hitherto unexplained, but they seem to 
have physical counterparts from which they 
originate in some mysterious way. What, 
however, are we to make of certain well- 
attested pictures in the air whose origin can- 
not be so easily traced, such as the oft-wit- 
nessed vision of the “Flying Dutchman” off 
the Cape? This mirage, or whatever it may 
be, was seen by a number of persons on board 
H. M.S. Bacchante, the vessel in which the 
present Prince of Wales and his late brother 
were cruising around the world. A full re- 
port is given in the published Diary of the 
voyage kept by the young princes. They say: 


July 11. At 4 a.m. the Flying Dutchman crossed 
our bows. A strange red light as of a phantom 
ship all aglow, in the midst of which light the 
masts, spars, and sails of a brig 200 yards distant 
stood out in strong relief as she came up on the 
port bow. The look-out man on the forecastle re- 
ported her close on the port bow, where also the 

officer of the watch from the 
The " Flying bridge clearly saw her, as did 

Dutchman” —an 2150 s puru dene 

man, who was sent forward at 

Authentic Log once to the forecastle; but on 
arriving there no vestige nor any 
sign whatever of any material ship was to be seen 
either near or right away to the horizon, the night 
being clear and the sea calm. Thirteen persons al- 
together saw her.... The Tourmaline and Cleo- 
patra, who were sailing on our starboard bow, 
flashed to ask whether we had seen the strange red 
light. At 10.44 a.m. the ordinary seaman who had 
this morning reported the Flying Dutchman fell 
from the foretopmast cross-trees and was smashed 
to atoms.... 


Other spectral ships have been reported 


from the British Channel, the German Ocean, 
and even from the New England coast. 


THE TWENTY- 


Shortly before the eruption of Tarawera 
mountain in New Zealand in 1886 an appari- 
tion of a Maori canoe was seen, upon the ad- 
joining lake, by Maoris and white people. The 
Dunedin Evening Star of June 17, 1886, gives 
a long account of the mirage, saying in part: 


While skirting the southern shore those in the 
tourists’ canoe distinctly saw a Maori war canoe 
gliding along nearly parallel to and apparently rac- 
ing them. The Maoris in the tourists’ canoe hailed 

those in the war canoe, but re- 
ceived no answer.... They 


An Ancient said there was no war canoe in 
Maori the district, and therefore this 
War Canoe must be a phantom, indicative of 


evil. When the natives and the 


р tourists returned to Wairoa they 
made inquiries of the oldest natives, all of whom 
declared that such a canoe as had been described 
had never been seen by them. Mr. M'Rae, who has 
been seventeen years in Te Wairoa, also said that 
he never knew a war canoe upon the waters of the 
Lake country. "The day was beautifully clear. . . . 


Similar appearances have recurred through- 
out human history. Here is a curious exam- 
ple from the Seventeenth century. Patrick 
Walker says, in his Biographia Presbyteriana, 
that in 1686, near Lanark in Scotland, during 
several afternoons in June and July, many 
people saw 
companies of men in arms marching in order, upon 
the waterside, companies meeting companies, ... 


and then all falling to the ground and disappearing, 
and other companies appearing in the same way. 


Strange to say, only two-thirds of the 
crowd saw the phenomenon, the others, like 
himself, saw nothing unusual. This mirage 
was seen at a time when the Whigs of that 
part were in a great state of excitement, and 

Walker was a fanatic. Yet 


A Mirage he saw nothing, which seems 
Only Visible — singular if the whole affair 
to Pert of was merely the result of “col- 
Those Present Jective hallucination on the 


part of the fanatics." Strang- 

er still; a cursing cavalier, whose prejudices 

were opposed to the opinions of the crowd, 

saw everything! Walker says those who could 
see described 

What handles the swords had, whether small or 


three-barred, or Highland guards, and the closing 
knots of the bonnets, black or blue, etc. 


Theosophy teaches that Nature possesses a 
storehouse of latent pictures, images, so to 
speak, of everything that has ever occurred 
on earth. From this reservoir, the Astral 
Light, some of them are occasionally pro- 
jected into temporary visibility, usually under 
peculiar circumstances of tension. Before 
science can explain the rationale of the more 
puzzling phenomena of mirage its exponents 
will have to become familiar. with the mar- 
velous properties of the Astral Light, the mir- 
ror of the Imagination of Nature, upon which 
she draws for her forms. STUDENT 


Man's Mother and His Father 

N the correspondence column of a paper, 

a querent asks, how did men соте to call 

the earth “ Mother." To this the oracle 
responds by quoting the story of Lucius Ju- 
nius Brutus falling to the earth and saying: 
“Thus do I kiss thee, О Earth, Mother of us 
all!” — as probably the earliest recorded in- 
stance of the use of the term. 

One tries to imagine that oracle standing 
before his reference books and wondering un- 
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der what head to look for the information. 
Naturally he had to give the oldest instance 
he chanced to stumble across; he could not 
be expected to search the entire library. But 
if he had chanced to open an Egyptian his- 
tory instead of a Roman he might have found 
mention of Isis and Mat (Mit means “ Moth- ' 
er"), the latter adored at Thebes as Mother 
“Earth”; or a Greek mythology would have 
told him of Demeter and Gaia. We find 
Earth-Mothers among the ancient Americans 
too; but perhaps missionaries brought to them 
the story of Brutus! 

Man is truly conceived of Earth, his 
Mother; but now what of his Father? Some 
scientists seem to think that the. conception 
was parthenogenetic, for they would represent 
Man as purely Earth-born. Yet those who 
so particularly spoke of the Earth as man's 
Mother must-have had an idea of a “ Father.” 
This in the Egyptian systems would be Osiris 
or Ra, and so with the corresponding gods 
in the other theogonies. These theogonic sys- 
tems were created by “the earliest predeces- 
sors of the Initiates” (see The Secret Doc- 
trine, vol. ii, p. 765), and were allegories hav- 
ing seven different meanings. In these alle- 
gories was preserved among other things the 
great truth of the inner Divinity of Man, and 
his twofold nature (celestial and terrestrial) 
was symbolized. 

Thus our thinkers in tracing out the ter- 
restrial lineage of Man and seeing in him the 
features of his Mother, are only grasping a 
partial truth. The question is not, Is it true? 
but, Is it all the truth? 

In all the old allegories we find the union 
of Heaven and Earth, the visit of the Divine 
Spirits informing the mindless animal-man. 
In Genesis there are two allegories: one re- 
presents Jahveh as breathing on the earth 
and making man “a living soul” (the correct 
translation of the original is “ animal-soul,” 
see Young’s Concordance); the other shows 
the Elohim making man in their own image. 
The teaching is that evolution supervised by 
intelligent workers produced only the form of 
the future man, which had to be informed 
with Mind, in order that man might become 
a fit vehicle of Divinity. This divine gift was 
bestowed by the “Sons of Mind” (Mánasa- 
putras), “ who had gone through all this pro- 
cess ages upon ages before in other worlds 
and systems of worlds.” (Ocean of Theo- 
sophy, p. 53.) STUDENT 


Useless Dead Weight on Railroads 
| is pointed out that a Pullman sleeping- 

car carries two tons of dead weight per 

passenger, and the day-coach about one and 
a third tons. Besides the expense of fuel, etc., 
in carrying this enormous load, there is the 
wear of the road. The cost of the car itself, 
its up-keep, servants, etc., must be added. 

They are asking how can this dead weight 
be reduced, and talking about new modes of 
construction. 

Might it not be reduced by reducing many 
so-called luxuries and imaginary necessities ? 
The elaborate carving is not only unnecessary 
but often perhaps in questionable taste, and 
the sumptuous upholstery is enervating; we 
ought to have our bodies better upholstered 
with nerve and muscle. Much of the re- 
sources of invention goes to satisfying arti- 
ficial wants and imaginary needs. 
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Civilization and Drudgery 

HE English Registrar-General has just 

issued an official report on occupational 

mortality. But he fails to append a 
note to the effect that all the figures are nearly 
worthless. They must be so, for it is hardly 
possible to draw a line between the mortality 
necessarily resulting from an occupation and 
that resulting from collateral habits usually 
associated with it. For example the mortality 
of musicians and music teachers is very high. 
But the report itself points out that it is im- 
possible “to escape the conviction that many 
of the men included in this ‘group are sadly 
addicted to intemperance.” Moreover, large 
numbers of the rank and file of music teachers 
are in a condition of chronic pecuniary worry. 

We may hope that civilization will at last 
refuse to permit itself to be served by occu- 
pations, such as that of lead work, which are 

necessarily poisonous. Nor will occupations 

of pure drudgery, occupations in which the 
creative and fashioning faculty is not called 
upon, ultimately survive. The habitual use of 
this faculty is a necessary condition of perfect 
health. 

And herein lies one of the causes of tuber- 
culosis, a cause which the Congresses are 
missing. Whatever praises our civilization 
may be given, no one can call it happy. The 
frantic hunt for pleasure is due to the absence 
of happiness. Perhaps nine men out of ten 
regard their day’s work as a necessary evil, 
the effects of which have to be corrected or 
dissipated in the few hours remaining. It was 
over a ledger, or fastening heads on pins, or 
walking a shop floor — nothing that could ex- 
cite interest, nothing that could call out the 
creative faculty. A hobby is simply the result 
of the demand of the creative faculty for 
something to do; for this mental power gives 
life to its owner through every minute of its 
use. No small part of the intemperance and 
vice attending certain occupations is due to the 
ignorant attempt to get in that way an interest 
into the passing hours which would healthily 
and normally be sought in creative work. But 
the man does not know what he lacks, what is 
the matter with his life. Novel reading rests 
on the same basis. Our ways of education do 
not bring to the child a consciousness of its 
creative power which is nevertheless press- 
ing for satisfaction. He merely knows a lot 
of things. He cannot do a lot, especially can- 
not do that one which is his, does not even 
know which is his. So, later, he must fill the 
empty part of his life with something. The 
secret of happiness is in the creation of some- 
thing, backed by the knowledge of the desir- 
ability of that something. 

A machine-made article may be exactly as 
good as, or better than one handmade; but if 
the two are labelled in the shop window which 
shall we select? We instinctively like the idea 
of the worker working out his own design. In 
the medieval craft-guilds every worker was 
expected to use his creative mind to whatever 
extent he could. 

The teacher who has to force a crowd of 
children up to a certain "standard," is com- 


pulsorily a machine and turns out machines. 
He is spending his life, and his evening. weari- 
ness is not altogether recovered from; it is 
gradually cumulative. The teacher who may 
interest himself, or herself, in the children, 
who loves them and the work, and who may 
give time to them as individuals, is using the 
creative power, and the daily weariness is 
more than self-curative. 

Some relative drudgery there may of course 
always have to be; but it will be included in 
the larger field of a creative purpose and be 
lit and relieved by that. STUDENT 


The Spiritual Nucleus 
R. MINOT'S lectures on Old Age, now 
published as a book, will act as a stimu- 
lant or depressant to their readers ac- 
cording to their type. Tell two men that they 
are utter failures, and one of them will sit 
down in hypnotized hopelessness; the other 
will be stimulated to redeeming effort. 

The study is mainly microscopico-biological, 
and then the results — on the inverted prin- 
ciple as below so above — are taken upward to 
man as a thinker. 

When a cell is young and vigorous, its nu- 
cleus is large in proportion to the cell body; 
for the nucleus is the reservoir and the direct- 
or of force. As the cell gets on into middle 
life, its body becomes as it were obese, bulky 
at the expense of the nucleus. The latter be- 
comes smaller, less initiative, less springy. 
Still later, the nucleus has almost retired from 
business altogether, initiates nothing; the cell 
body can only do, and with increasing diffi- 
culty, what it has in its earlier and inspired 
days learned to do. 

By analogy, man as a whole is considered 
somewhat as a cell. To complete it, the nu- 
cleus would be his will, imagination and en- 
ergy, the creative kind of energy that can push 
out in new directions, not the sort that can 
merely pulse along already opened paths. 'The 


cell body is trained power, habit, the accus- 


tomed scope. 

Queen Victoria set herself to learn Hindi- 
stani when well into old age. This particular 
move may or may not have been very wise; 
but there was very much wisdom in the: view 
of life from which it arose. She did not be- 
lieve death to be finality, but a gateway 
through which she passed with the whole of 
her mental and spiritual] power. 

One reader of Dr. Minot's book, nearing 
forty, will take it as the last word of omni- 
Scient sciences that he has reached his culmin- 
ation; his " nucleus" has now lost the power 
to initiate anything; he can henceforth only 
do and be what he can now do and now is. 
His character is fixed, with all its weaknesses 
and faults; his mind can acquire no new 
knowledge. 

The other, perhaps long passed forty, will 
say: “ Behold, I am myself the nucleus; there 
may be limits to my possibilities mental and 
spiritual; but it is pretty certain that I shall 
not reach them, shall not even get in sight 
of them. The field is clear and wide for any- 
thing I like to do." 

He has the key of the situation in asserting 


himself to be the “nucleus.” The grower is 
the man who believes he can grow. He grasps 
his consciousness and refuses to let his brain 
set into incapacity. Не figures himself as his 
brain's light, and much more. Не finds that 
the power to produce new powers, itself grows 
with use. In refusing to let the light of con- 
sciousness burn low and turn its futile rays 
backward upon old memories, which is sen- 
ility, he is able to advance to the last. As 
nature slowly wins and the brain fibers stiffen 
with years, he finds that he can begin to re- 
place that activity of thought which depends 
upon brain, with another and higher. Finally, 
consciousness thus trained by an unfailing 
purpose, he perceives with absolute clearness 
that death is but a gateway through which he 
passes with his stored power. That indeed 
can be learned much earlier and with the same 
certainty; but few do it then or later. 

And at his next birth the man comes upon 
earth with all the power, and with all the 
power to generate power, which he had ac- 
quired before. STUDENT 


Man-Breeding 

р KELLER of Yale has been making а 
number of excellent criticisms upon the 
recent attempts to formulate some 

scheme of man-breeding, preparatory to fur- 

ther attempts to get it realized in legal enact- 

ment. The schemes may vary within very 


wide limits, some of the more extreme pro- 


posals having an actually insane touch about 
them. Others merely suggest that the State 
should require normal health before licensing 
marriage. 

But there is hardly any need to stand on the 
defensive. The difficulties would be too enor- 
mous. А$ yet, at any rate, we can let our 
weapons lie quiet. 

There is a science of man-breeding, if one 
must use the stud phrase; but the eugenicists 
have not yet touched its fringe. For it de- 
pends upon facts they do not recognize. 

One of the actors at work upon the human- 
animal child to be born, is its own soul, the 
possessor of powers and aptitudes the parents 
cannot know. It will do its part if they do 
theirs. Physically the child tends to be the 
registration of the mental atmosphere of the 
parents. If that is pure, sweet, and even 
throughout; and if the parents hold in mind, 
throughout, that in preserving it they are co- 
operating with the child’s soul—the child, 
when born, will be sound and healthy beyond 
any apparent warrant of the laws of heredity. 

And then if, throughout its early years, the 
parents will train it to know for itself that in 
it struggle the two diverse elements, that of 
the selfish and animal, and that of the personal 
divine in which lie its true powers and special 
aptitudes — it will grow up into more than 
they ever dared to hope of it, a child of a 
new race. 

A generation or two of this sort of thing, 
and the ideals of the eugenicists would look 
very pale and inadequate. For these children 
would have and recognize in their own con- 
sciousness, and when the time came, obey, 
the highest laws of marriage. STUDENT 
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Circulation of Blood Known to Ancients 
HE theory that such ancient peoples as the 
Egyptians, Hindüs, and Chaldaeans were un- 
acquainted with the circulation of the blood 
is incredible. When we have such abundant evi- 
dence of their acuteness of faculty, their range and 
minuteness of observation, their industry and skill, 
their mental vigor, and the enormous periods of 
time throughout which their acquirements were pur- 
sued and accumulated — the idea that a fact whose 
knowledge depends on simple observation could have 
escaped their notice becomes preposterous. On the 
other hand, we have anly to study the history of 
Europe to realize how recently and partially it has 
emerged from the darkness following the dispersion 
of the Greco-Roman civilization, and how rude and 
barbarous our ancestors were compared with some 
of these ancient peoples. 

A doctor is, however, good enough to say that 
* Harvey was almost anticipated 6,000 years ago by 
the priest-doctors of Egypt"; and that as far back 
as 4000 в. c. Egypt had works on anatomy and medi- 
cine, and one brilliant genius, I-em-hotep, priest 
of Ra, to whom temples and hospitals were raised. 
The priests were 

“ probably the first of mankind to acquire a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the movement of the 
blood. Their papyri contain intelligent refer- 
ences to the heart, the blood-vessels, and the 
pulse. Of the heart, in particular, they knew 
much, and their writings refer to its enlarge- 
ment, fatty degeneration, displacement, palpita- 
tion, and pericardial effusion. Опе remarkable 
passage of these old-world inquiries speaks of 
distension of the heart and shortness of breath 
as occurring because the blood was stagnated 
and does not circulate properly." 
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TEMPLE OF THE SACRED TOOTH, KANDY 


“Blood existed, and it behaved as it does at pre- i 


sent in the first man born from woman,” says H. P: 
Blavatsky (The Secret Doctrine, I, 559). One 
would like to know what the Chinese have to say 
on the question. 

And while one cannot suppose for a moment 
that any anatomical fact of importance in medicine 
escaped the knowledge of the brainy and energetic 
physicians of these great races, they had also know- 
ledge which we do not yet possess. And why not? 
How long is it since we persecuted Harvey? Not 
so long as many of the gaps which our history books 
leave between two of their kings. We are still in 
the stage of recovering ancient knowledge, at school 
with antiquity, getting science and algebra from 
Arabia, literature from Greece and Rome, religion 
from India. The Hindü books also show the exist- 
ence of a knowledge of physiology based on an 
acquaintance with. the anatomy of the finer vehicles 
of life that lie within the outer physical envelope; 
and though such knowledge is likely to be of more 
harm than good to people at our stage of civilization, 
it may be referred to for the purpose of the present 
argument. The knowledge of the circulation of the 
vital currents, and how to regulate it by the will 
and by other means, is superior to the mere know- 
ledge of physical anatomy, though of course the 
latter is needed too. But the danger of dabbling in 
such a subject, on the strength of a superficial ac- 
quaintance derived from faulty translations, and 
without having gone through the necessary prelim- 
inary training of the moral faculties and physical 
health, is so great that it is fortunate that this 
danger is mitigated by our prejudices. Nevertheless 
we get an idea of the knowledge that is in store 
for us when we have become. as a race, worthier 
and safer custodians of it. The remark that the 
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Egyptian priests were “probably the first of man- 
kind, etc," means nothing more than that our pre- 
sent historical knowledge only goes that far back. 
It is also a somewhat crude conception —that of 
the circulation of the blood existing as a fact in 
nature before anyone knew of it, and then man com- 
ing along and discovering it — one of the anomalies 
that result fror irying to deduce man's mind from 
that which is posterior to it. STUDENT 


Temple of the Sacred Tooth, Kandy 
ERE is enshrined the greatly venerated Dalada 
relic, or the Sacred Tooth. ‘The King of 
Kalinga (now Orissa, in Bengal), being at- 
tacked by the Bráhmans, sent it for safety to Ceylon 
in charge of his son and daughter, the daughter 
bearing the relic concealed in her hair. This was in 
the early part of the Third century A.D., and since 
then the relic, according to native chronicles and 
traditions, has had many wonderful escapes from 
destruction. 

Before entering the small sanctuary where the 
relic is now carefully guarded, the visitor must take 
off his shoes. 'The tooth is occasionally shown to 
royal and other very distinguished visitors, but the 
ordinary tourist only sees, behind strong metal bars, 
the outermost of seven handsome bejewelled caskets, 
six of pure gold, which enclose it. Even for this 
privilege a gratuity is demanded by the attendant 
priests, who, it is to be feared, do not feel theni- 
selves bound by Gautama's prohibition against their 
receiving money. Perhaps they have not strayed 
farther from the Founder’s teachings than many 
Christian ministers have wandered from the com- 
mandments of Jesus; and the gratuity of the Bud- 
dhist priest is not morally worse than the pious 
robbery which occurs at some Church bazaars. V. 
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The Structure of the Atom 
VER since the electrons were hypothesized 
as little centers which by their groupings 
constitute the atoms, as these atoms again 
by their groupings constitute the molecules, 
attempts have been made to find out as much 
of the nature of the first order of groups as 
we know of the second. Апа some little pro- 
gress has been made. At any rate there are 
plausible theories. 

The usual theory makes the atom somewhat 
resemble a solar system. It has a fixed nu- 
cleus corresponding with the sun and consist- 
' ing of a definite number of electrons or of a 
multiple of that number. Around this are 
subsidiary groups corresponding with the plan- 
ets and consisting of smaller but still definite 
numbers of electrons. 

Consider, for instance, the first line of Men- 
delejeff's table, the line of the alkaline metals 
lithium, sodium, potassium, copper, rubidium, 
silver, caesium, and gold. Their weights cor- 
respond pretty closely with the hypothesis 
that their “sun” contains 16 electrons, or a 
multiple of that; and the " planets" 7 elec- 
trons or a multiple of that, or that if single 
electrons, there are 7, 14, or 21 of them. 

The first, lithium, is to be provisionally pic- 
tured as a planet only; its weight is 7. The 
second, sodium, is a sun, 16, with one planet, 
7, making 23; which is the known atomic 
weight of sodium. The third, potassium, is 
a double sun, 32, with one planet, 7, making 
39, which is potassium's weight. The fourth, 
copper, is a triple sun, 48, with two planets, 
14, total 62; copper's actual] weight is 63. 
The fifth, rubidium, is a quadruple sun, 64, 
with three planets, 21, making 85; which is 
the weight of rubidium. 

The next column works out in the same 
way, the sun being 16 and its multiples, and 
the planets this time 8, 

In the third column the sun is still 16 but 
the planets are 11. Thus boron is 11, a planet 
with no sun. Aluminium, 27, contains a sun 
of 16 and one planet, 11. Scandium has a 
double sun, 32, and one planet, making 43. 
Its observed weight is 44. Gallium has a 
triple sun, 48, and two planets, 22, making 70, 
which is the observed weight. 

The theory will not exactly work out. But 
it works out well enough to show already 
that the atom is no.more a chaos than the 
molecule or the solar system. We can get 
that much from it without binding ourselves 
to the provisional figures and pictures. H. 


The Canals of Mars 
К. ALFRED Russel, WALLACE has advanced 
a theory to explain the existence of 
the “canals” of Mars. Professor Low- 
ell will doubtless be presently upon the war- 
path, for the Wallace theory is that these 
lines are not canals but natural cracks. 


Dr. Wallace uses the planetesimal hypothe- 
sis of Chamberlain, according to which the 
planets arise from the aggregation of masses 
of matter larger than meteorites, “ planetesi- 
mals.” Тһе aggregation generally produces 


heat; but according to the theory the planet- 
esimals that made up Mars arrived at the 
scene of action as it were one by one, at any 
rate so slowly that the heat was dissipated 
as fast as it was generated. Finally a cold 
planet thus resulted. But the new Mars sud- 
denly ran into a crowd of planetesimals and 
annexed them all at once, adding them to 
its surface which thus became extremely hot. 
But this hot rind was quickly chilled by the 
cold mass beneath, cracked all over, and thus 
generated the “ canals.” 

Granting the existence of these lines, does 
it follow that they are on the surface at all, 
or even physical? If the photograph of a 
child who in a few days will have measles be 
examined, i£ will look spotty, the photograph 
spots corresponding with those that will sub- 
sequently appear. But to the eye the child's 
face will seem quite natural. Somewhat sim- 
ilarly the Martian canals may be beneath the 
surface and yet, perhaps, be telescopically vis- 
ible. 

Moreover they may be lines corresponding 
with the distribution of some force, magnetic, 
electric, or what not, known or not known on 
earth. It is quite possible that if, running 
through the earth's crust, there were lines of 
extra radio-activity, these might be visible 
from a great distance. We must learn a good 
deal more in many directions before we can 
rationally assert that Mars is a dying planet, 
that his lines are water canals, and that they 
represent the efforts of a beleagured people 
to save themselves from impending water 
famine!! STUDENT 


What Becomes of Them? 
аны experiments officially made іп 
London have shown that stored water 
gradually gets rid' of all the germs it 
may have contained. Samples of it were in- 
fected with vast numbers of typhoid bacilli 
and examined every few days. The germs 
grew fewer and fewer and in five weeks not 
a trace of them remained. Dr. Houston, who 
did the work, does not think however that it 
would be wise for cities to rely entirely upon 
this method. He recommends a combination 
of long storage with rapid filtration. The 
Scientific American, in view of the difficulty 
of maintaining a large enough bulk of water 
in any reservoir systems that cities now pos- 
sess, suggests duplicates. Опе set might be 
undisturbed for the necessary weeks, while 
the city was drawing at the other. 

What becomes of the germs? No traces 
remain. When they have consumed whatever 
they can get out of the water, they do not 
merely die or go into the resting spore-form, 
but vanish altogether. Doubtless they oxidize. 
But so far as we know — and there have been 
many experiments to settle the point — oxida1 
tion of organic matter never occurs in the ab- 
sence of causative forms of life. Even coal, 
even pure inorganic carbon, oxidizes for this 
reason and probably for this reason only, the 
process being mediated by germ life. 

There are doubtless germs which prey on 
germs, perhaps on living ones, almost certain- 


ly on dead ones. 


And this second order must 
be far beyond microscopic visibility in size 
and perhaps in hyalinity of texture. If ana- 
logy goes for anything, there must be tiers of 
life, one behind (or within) the other; how 
far back (or in) we cannot guess. The line 
between plant and animal is very clear and no 
experimenter could tempt a member of one 
kingdom to come across to the other; but at 
the very bottom of the scale there are organ- 
isms which are os the line. The line between 
organic and inorganic is clear, and no experi- 
menter except with the help of something al- 
ready living can tempt the inorganic into the 
organic. But at the bottom of that scale there 
may be life which is on the separative line. 
STUDENT 


The Senses of Plants 
O the admitted sense of plants, touch, 
position-sense, and sight, are now to be 
added smell and taste. The demonstra- 
tion of these latter we owe to Professor Gar- 
ner, who seems to have come upon them by 

accident. 

He had planted a young vine in a box, giv- 


„ing it sufficiently good soil and something to 


climb up. It seemed, he says, “contented " 
and thrifty. Just as it was beginning to climb 
he placed alongside of its box, about nine 
inches away, another containing rich compost 
designed for some tomato seedlings to be 
later planted out. Each box was regularly 
watered. 

After a little while the stem of the vine, on 
the side toward the other box, began to de- 
velop a little spur, followed by others, none of 
them, however, bearing leaves. The tomato 
seedlings being removed, their box was left, 
to watch results. The spurs lengthened and 
finally left no doubt of their direction or na- 
ture. They were roots and were making for 
the compost box! In due time, having become 
from ten to thirteen inches in length, they 
reached it, dipped into the soil and established 
themselves in regular business. 

This was so remarkable that Professor Gar- 
ner set himself to test the matter. A large box 
sixteen inches square was taken, filled with 
fairly good soil, and planted with a vine in 
one extreme corner. In the diagonally oppo- 
site corner a small tin box was buried, filled 
with rich compost. It was closely lidded, 
bored with five small holes and these covered 
with two layers of cloth. 

In due time this box was examined. The 
vine rootlets had crossed the diagonal. Into 
the five holes they had run fine filaments 
through the cloth. Other filaments ran up 
between the lid and the sides; and these, once 
in the compost, had thickly meshed themselves 
all through it. 

This was obviously smell. Some other ex- 
periments, made in water, in the same way 
sufficiently establish the existence of the sense 
of taste. 

The other sense is that of hearing. It is 
quite possibly entirely absent. The life of the 
plant perhaps no more requires it than we 
stand in need of chlorophyl. STUDENT 
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Vanadiam Steel and its Suggestions 
HE increasing use of vanadium steel for 
locomotive frames and for bridges, has 
called attention to the value of the rarer 
elements in commerce. Looked upon as little 
more than curiosities in many cases until the 
opening of the new century, an interesting im- 
petus is given to their investigation by the 
leavening power some of them possess with 
regard to the commoner metals. "Thus the 
addition of very minute quantities of vana- 
dium to steel doubles the breaking strength of 
the metal and in some cases almost trebles it. 
Without going into the pros and cons of this 
particular process, and without slighting the 
purely mechanical improvement in the metal 
by such additions, there appears to be reason 
to suppose a "catalytic" action, in itself quite 
unexplainable, or possibly other actions not 
even named to science. 

As in the case of medicines too minute in 
quantity to exert a purely mechanical action 
on the human body, but which influence all 
parts of it in a tremendous degree, there 
would seem to be degrees in natural substances 
analogous to those of more highly organized 
orders of being. None will deny that the 
mental activity and work of man is in degree 
far above that of animals, just as that of the 
animal is superior to the life of the plant — 
and what is not so easily to be acknowledged 
in spite of its logical necessity, there is an or- 
der of human development compared with 
which that of the average European or Amer- 
ican is as crude as the intelligence of the 
Hottentot is in comparison with that of the 
American. The divine nature runs through 
all, but in differing degree of activity — to 
use the terms of non-chemical philosophy. 
Upon this depends the universal truth of ana- 
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logy, and following this line of investigation 
there should be scope for some interesting ob- 
servations of the action of minute proportions 
of chemical bodies upon masses of more 
coarsely constituted substances. The subjects 
of ferments, of the coloring of gems, of alka- 
loid toxicology, of periodic chemical law, might 
be enriched by such research, among orthodox 
sciences. On planes where the probe and bal- 
ance and test tube have no entrée and where 
science only dares to tread at the risk of its 
reputation, even more vital analogies suggest 
themselves, more akin to the Eastern philo- 
sophy than to materialistic lines of thought. 
Of no particular value to the possessors of 
a cut-and-dried religion and ready-made be- 
lief, yet to some they give much food for 
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thought in the questions of the expression of 
divine will in the action of chemical substan- 
ces; actions so true to law that caprice-gov- 
erned minds cannot grasp the possibility of 
such perfect impersonality of action, or resig- 
nation and renunciation of action, to use a 
well-known Eastern phrase. Another expres- 
sive phrase refers to the attainment of the 
“diamond-soul,” suggesting the ultimate re- 
finement of the human organism to the point 
where all the powers of the universe may be 
focugsed through a minute medium. It is in 
the light of such analogy that the basis of 
real human progress in ethics and not in the 
search for strange “powers” is to be per- 
ceived, the need for self-purification, the liv- 
ing the life before the doctrine can be known. 
The period of synthetic science inaugurated 
by Madame Blavatsky some 30 years ago 
is fast bringing the world to a point where 
it is impossible to draw dividing lines be- 
tween the spheres of any of the depart- 
ments of human knowledge or study; and 
it is found that the statement of universal 
truths in the terms of any one science in no 
way interferes with their truth when ex- 
pressed in the terms of any other, but ra- 
ther confirms their universality of appli- 
cation. 

In one of her great works H. P. Blavat- 
sky draws a picture of the young student in 
the temples symbolically recording his stud- 
ies and bring the finished work to the hiero- 

` phant to test for continuity of truth in all 

seven departments of instruction before ap- 
proving its acceptance. Our sciences of 
today are fast approaching the same point 
and the more we discover the more exactly 
do we find that all fits in with wonderful 
synthetic simplicity into the universal plan 
of the Wisdom-Religion of Antiquity, the 
Theosophy of the ages. The search for gen- 
eral principles that govern all manifestation 
is a fascinating occupation; and it was the 
possession of such a master-key that made 
ancient science what it was. P. A. M. 
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OF VIRTUE 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


HE flower of Virtue is the heart's content; 
And fame is Virtue's fruit that she doth bear; 
And Virtue's vase is fair without and fair 

Within; апа Virtue's mirror brooks no taint; 

And Virtue by her names is sage and saint; 
And Virtue hath a steadfast front and clear; 
And Love is Virtue's constant minister; 

And Virtue's gift of gifts is pure descent. 

And Virtue dwells with Knowledge, and therein 
Her cherished home of rest is real love; 
And Virtue’s strength is in a suffering will; 

And Virtue’s work is life exempt from sin, 

With arms that aid; and in the sum hereof, 

All Virtue is to render good for ill. 


Good Manners 

NE of the great Teachers concerned him- 

self mainly with this subject, and stu- 

dents of Theosophy must see how worthy 
it is of such careful attention. Some may 
sneer at etiquette and conventionality, noting 
that the canons of politeness vary at all times 
and with every people; but the truth is that 
there is a deep soul-ideal underlying all these, 
which we cannot afford to ignore. 

When we come upon this earth we are all 
yoked up with a wild beast; dwell shut up in 
one cabin (the body) with him, and have no 
duty more pressing than to assert our superi- 
ority. For it is a rampant and wayward 
creature, this human animal, and needs to be 
curbed, bitted, shackled, tamed limb by limb 
till fit companion for us. Let him alone and 
he will be pig, hippopotamus, tiger; he will 
go crashing and slouching through life like a 
riverhorse through the reeds. Can the human 
soul tolerate such a body-fellow? Remember 
that the soul’s own place is most regal;. no 
courts are patterned on such stately grandeur. 

Will it do then, to say — My interests are 
in music, philosophy, the higher things of life; 
I cannot concern myself with the goings on 
of this personality? Or to leave it unsaid, and 
the brute to range as it pleases (short, of 
course, of coming to moral harm)? To be 
unaware that it is there and ramping, as no 
doubt there are many who are unaware? This 
is to go unincarnate, to leave your body ten- 
antless, and overgrown with weeds. How shall 
the soul do his work well, if his house is at 
the mercy of the untamed? 

Wherever the soul is at work, wherever the 
Higher Law is unquestioned, you have grace; 
that is to say rhythm, majesty, virile beauty. 
So the crystals take their form and precision 
and order; the rhythm of life has entered into 
matter and set it vibrating, shaken an atom 
here and an atom there, arranging them into 
stars and all manner of geometrical figures. 
So the flowers are each a kind of poem; one 
petal, as you may say, rhyming with another. 
So too are the dances of the suns and planets 
even and courteous, each in his own orbit 
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and strictly considerate of the orbits of all 
others. Once let the soul have full control 
of the body, and the atoms of the body ringing 
with the sense of his control, and the man 
moves bodily like a star, possessing himself; 
not, as perhaps hitherto, “like a bull in a 
china-shop." All the business of slamming 
doors, slouching and tramping out loud 
through a room where others may be studying 
or in conversation, guffawing at the top of 
the voice — indeed, letting the hippopotamus 
flop and wallow through life without restraint 
or disguise — all this vanishes, and we have 
the carriage and conduct of a gentleman in 
its place. 

But, you will say, ought we not to cultivate 
that which is within, leaving the external to 
follow when the lead is given it? Is it not the 
soul which matters, and may not the outward 
seeming be left to take care of itself? To the 
first part of these questions we answer Yes 
indeed, to the second, Beware of false glosses! 
You treat the soul as though it were some out- 
side power, that would do the work for you 
without your interference. That is not the 
plan. You yourself are the soul, as well as 
that part of yourself which has not yet come 
into manifestation, which is godlike in itself, 
but not yet potent in your affairs. See the 
truth in this matter, and go forward towards 
it; club you, of your own present knowledge 
and volition, that loud and loutish animal of 
yours into quietness and grace, and then talk 
about the soul. You will know more of your 
subject then, be sure of that; because you will 
be more of it. The very highest and most 
courtly standard of behavior that ever was in 


. use upon the earth, is not too exacting for the 


man who believes in man's divinity. The 
whole tone of life needs to be lifted all round 
— does the sunlight shine best through clear 
water or through mud? Do not pretend that 
coarseness and disorder are sought out by the 
soul as a site for its manifestation. It is true 
that the soul-life may have ebbed away, leav- 
ing a certain froth and jetsam of etiquette to 
be dried up by the sun and winds of reality, as 
all things are that have become irretrievably 
shams. So it was when the spiritual essence 
of chivalry departed, and feudal manners re- 
mained, a starched make-believe, a skin puffed 
out with wind, from which all remnant of the 
living creature had long been purged. To be 
horribly punished in France, at the Revolu- 
tion time, when those whom a perverted no- 
bility had so trampled upon for centuries rose 
and trampled it in their turn. Yet we must 
remember that there was a grand failure 
there; dark powers had found an entrance, 
and worked ruin on a venture that might have 
been all for human light and advancement. 
Supposing France had been saved then, stand- 
ing forth untrammeled as the pure light- 
bringer of Europe and the world, as certain 
of her leaders had intended. Нег aristocracy 
would have played its part too, in all proba- 
bility; that quality of noblesse, that had come 
to look so despicable in the company of all the 
vices — how would it have appeared if one 
deep and honest purpose had been breast- 
fellow with it? How had it appeared of old 
in the Chevalier Bayard; how, in those later 
times, in Lafayette? It would have proved 
at least as good a tool as another for building 
It is a mag- 
netic quality; fire and force from the inward 


weeds then, plough the land; 


world can thrill and travel along it. Because 
this or that great man has worn a rough ex- 
terior, as you have heard it reported (you 
could form no first-hand judgment on the 
matter yourself), do not excuse your own 
carelessness and ill-grace. It may have been 
the very crucifixion of his soul, hindering him 
from his best work and always lamented and 
striven against; or he may have had some ex- 
cellent reason for it, seen with the seer's eye 
in the times and circumstances about him. 
You wil do well on the other hand, to look 
most carefully into yourself and find out what 
your own motive for uncouthness may be. 

То assert your independence, your equality 
with others? As often as not, we believe. 
How contemptible an attitude! We others 
were not suspecting you; we never questioned 
your standing, until you yourself flaunted its 
inferiority thus. Why not leave the whole 
matter alone, as you would if you were satis- 
fied that all was well with you in reality, and 
that there was no occasion for you to bluff? 
Do you win respect by showing none? Your 
motive for it all is as clear as daylight. You 
might as well go forth on to the street corners 
and shout out: / am a miserable creature; 1 
am far behind in the race; you are all my 
betters, indeed you are! Evgrybody reads 
just that from your blundering attempts at 
equality. Think now, the question of equality 
was not raised at all until you yourself raised 
it. We saw your fear that we should not re- 
cognize it, and that you were driven to set up 
some kind of fetish wherewith to convince 
yourself and us that we were no better than 
you are. We should have acknowledged it 
fast enough had it been true; even if it had 
not we should hardly have troubled. Now 
you have proclaimed its falsity; for when a 
man makes so great a show, it is only to de- 
ceive his neighbors. 

Or perhaps it all arises from laziness. You 
cannot bother to teach your body to be as hu- 
man as a body may; to cover up, or rather to 
transmute, its ugly animality as well as pos- 
sible. You cannot trouble to consider others 
—is that it? Your convenience and immedi- 
ate needs, they are the things you are set here 
in the world to meet; meet them you will at 
every moment, and let the others do the same. 
A pretty mess this poor humanity of ours 
would fall into, if there were not some mod- 
ification of this doctrine in being amongst us? 
Truth to tell, it is just the old “ insanity of 
the age” at work in you after all. All your 
fine despising of the merely external has come 
down to pure selfishness. Put it how you will, 
ill manners are merely the expression of a 
warped and selfish nature. Set to work to 
reform them, with anything like a decent mo- 
tive, and you are ploughing up that parched 
poverty within. The soil of you is, so to say, 
getting nitrogenated and opened out for the 
rain and dew, and shall bear sweet flowers 
by-and-bye. 

" Assume a virtue if you have it not." is 
excellent advice, except to a hypocrite. True, 
the cultivated, watered soil will grow worse 
weeds, as well as better blossoms, than the 
desert; but you are there to grow flowers, are 
you not, and can trust yourself to use the hoe 
in season? Your will is towards the right; 
your desire, to help and serve? Up with the 
look to vour 
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outward bearing and courtesy. 
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REST 
S. F. 
Inscribed to the Memory of a Comrade 
NLY a rest for the clear, strong brain— 
And rest for the brave, true heart — 
Only a pause for the busy hands 
That have always done their part. 
The willing feet, for a little space, 
Are stayed on the brink of life — 
For a respite brief — а needed rest 
From the daily toil and strife. 
One who was ever found at his post 
И weather was foul or fine— 
Soidier who answered the bugle call 
And steadily marched in line. 
While weary comrades around him slept 
A sentry he stood on guard, 
And ever ready to iend a hand 
When the way was rough and hard. 
In silence he took up each duty — 
The sternest that life might bring— 
And through patiently doing the right 
Grew nobler than prince or king. 
The burden has fallen, Companion; 
Rest, Comrade; the loyal and true; 
From slumber thou soon shalt awaken 
Work for the Soul to renew. 
Then rest а brief moment from labor — 
Inner eyes turned to the Light— 
We say not goodbye to thee, Brother, 
But only а quiet goodnight. 


THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. Н. Fussell 
A 


1 Is it possible by sincere striving 
Question to correct one's mistakes and 
faults and to repress entirely the promptings of 


the lower nature, even though these come again 
and again? Ог in order to do this must one be 
taught Theosophy from childhood? . 
Answer Is it possible to correct one's 
mistakes and conquer the low- 
er nature? Let us suppose it were not pos- 
sible. What answer would we then give? 
What hope would there be in life, what possi- 
bility of progress and ultimate attainment? 
If it were not possible, what would the in- 
junctions of all the great Teachers and Sages 
be but a mockery? Is not the answer con- 
tained in the very urge that we feel to make 
the attempt again and again? And if we fail 
apparently, again and again, can we not almost 
in every cse see why we failed and that there 
was a point when if we had persevered in our 
efforts we might have achieved a victory in- 
stead of consenting to failure? 

The advice of one of the Chinese Sages is 
“to effect difficult things while they are easy, 
to manage great things in their beginnings." 
It may at first be thought that this applies 
only to the case of a child and not to failings 
and habits which are the result of the growth 
of years. It may be said that it is not the case 
of a tender pliable sapling that may be bent 
in any direction, but a full grown twisted and 
gnarled tree that we ask about. What can be 
done in the case of a confirmed habit of the 
lower nature which has grown strong and 
whose promptings recur again and again? 
'This is indeed a question that needs answer, 
and yet answer there is, and the advice of the 
Chinese Sage applies here as well, though per- 
haps in a different degree. For anyone by a 
little observation may learn that the recurrence 
of habits both good and bad comes in cycles, 
and that periodically there are times when the 


force of a habit is weak and others when it is 
strong.. If therefore at the time when a habit, 
which it is desired to conquer, is weak, the 
force and energy of the character and the will 
be given to building up the higher nature, 
creating some habit of virtue and helpfulness, 
by just so much will you gain strength to 
fight against the evil when it again assails you. 
Thus to follow the Sage's advice, one should 
not wait to fight the evil when it assails in full 
force, but fight it when its attack is feeblest 
or when for a time it has ceased. “ Effect 
difficult things while they are easy." Yet to 
gain the victory one must not rest satisfied 
with this or succumb when the lower forces 
make their onslaught; for this would be to 
build up but to destroy again. Surely, it need 
hardly be said that then one must strive more 
than ever to hold one's ground. But how may 
one do this, are there no helps? Yes, again 
and again has it been taught that just as in 
physical nature no two things can occupy the 
same space at the same time, so in our thoughts 
and lives. And here is the advice given by 
William Q. Judge: “ Persevere, and little by 
little new ideals and new thought forms will 
drive out of you the old ones; this is the eter- 
nal process." 

This is but an expression of the eternal 
Karmic law, that seeds sown will bring their 
harvest, and new ideals and new thought- 
forms — for every thought involves a form 
whose permanency depends on the recurrence 
and intensity of the thought — will gradually 
weave themselves into the fabric of the char- 
acter so that at last the old thought forms, not 
being continually strengthened, shall gradu- 
ally fade away. | 

One word should be said in regard {о “ге- 
pression." It is not repression that we should 
seek to exercise, but true self-control and self- 
conquest. The act of repression is more that 
of hiding, concealing, not permitting the mani- 
festation of, but it does not necessarily carry 
with it control or conquest. In the Bhagavad 
Gité reference is made to "the false pietist 
of bewildered soul" as “ he who remains inert, 
restraining the senses and organs, yet ponder- 
ing with his heart upon objects of sense." 
Mere repression is a form of hypocrisy, and 
so long as only repression is exercised, so long 
as the restraining power is only that of pub- 
lic opinion or convention or fear of exposure, 
so long in fact as the evil is permitted in the 
mind, will it be inevitable that sooner or later 
it will show itself in act and perhaps cause 
the greater shame. 

Self-conquest, through which alone we gain 
power to ascend the heights, is indeed possible, 
and its achievement is one of the purposes of 
our being here. It is possible because of the 
Divinity that is in the heart of every man, 
and through its power, if we will accept its 
guidance, though we have descended into the 
very depths of hell, we may rise again to the 
sunlit heights of purity eternal. 

То have the inestimable privilege of the 
teachings of Theosophy in childhood is a boon 
beyond power of description, and what nobler 
work for the race can there be than to provide 
a system of education that shall instil these 
highest truths into the minds of the young? 
But there is the teaching of Reincarnation, 
and through it we know that the efforts of our 
present life, though imperfect and falling short 
of final victory, are not lost; and that the 
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strength of conquest, however little it may be, 
that we gain in this life, will be ours again in 
greater measure when we return to rebirth. 
And through our efforts now, who can say it 
may not be our lot, when we come back again, 
to receive in earliest childhood that teaching 
and guidance that shall lead in coming incarn- 
ations to the crowning victory of the soul? 
And this is the hope that Theosophy gives in 
its teaching of Reincarnation. STUDENT 
A» 

IL To find the answer to 

Answer this we need to remember 
what the truth is about the nature of man. 
For it might be shown by instance after in- 
stance that to overcome is difficult (as indeed 
it surely is); one might multiply example 
after example of those: who have tried and 
failed, of those who have tried and have not 
yet succeeded. Are there, then, no examples 
ever of men who have won success? No need 
to instance them; we know there have been 
many such conquerors. Апа if so, do not 
drag in heredity, education, environment, as 
counter-arguments in particular cases, or as 
complete obstacles. It must be ideally pos- 
sible for any man to win through; it is really 
possible for any man who has the right motive, 
which is perfect altruism and unbounded faith 
in his own higher nature and power to win. 

These two conditions given smack a little 
of dogmatism, you say; why should a man 
need to have faith, or what difference can a 
motive make to the exercise of will-power? 
There is good reason for giving them, how- 
ever. You have entered into a battle with 
your lower nature, and another name for the 
lower nature is selfishness. How can you, in 
any practical manner, fight selfishness for its 
own sake? It is a case of casting out devils 
in the name of Beelzebub — a potentate who 
is far too wise and too much alive to expel his 
own beloved subjects! | 

Then too, remember that there is no such 
thing as separateness; no such thing as a hard 
or water-tight line in all the realms of nature; 
our brains love to think in those terms, but 
they do not really exist; your brain-mind is 
the most marvelous setter-up of non-exist- 
ences. You say “your” lower nature, mean- 
ing that part of you which is susceptible to 
the currents of evil in the world's thought; 
you have challenged it to warfare and it has 
the intention of holding out as long as supplies 
last; supplies are these currents of evil; see 
then what vast resources it has to draw on. 
Can the energy stored up in your personality 
alone suffice to meet that? 

But the soul in you also, the altruistic or 
compassionate side, is universal, and in alli- 
ance with the whole soul-force of the universe. 
Win the aid of that alliance and you will not 
fail, because it is divine, of infinite strength, 
the product of countless trillions of ages of 
evolution; whereas the other is merely chaotic, 
demoniacal, counter-evolutionary. If you are 
fighting fot the sake of humankind, recogniz- 
ing that every dark thing in your heart — even 
if, so far as you are aware, unexpressed in 
any word or action — is still a kind of sore or 
stumbling-block for the whole world and there- 
fore to be expelled: if one has this attitude. 
and that faith in his divinity which enables 
it to be ever present at his aid, he is bound to 
succeed. But — blessed is he that has received 
or is receiving the Raja Yoga education. P. К. 
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Eyes and Imagination 

W E have two modes of vision, 

we human beings; and use 

neither of them as we might. 
The first is the eyes, through which 
we are for the most part content to 
leave unnoticed the panoramas of 
exquisiteness and all the riot of color 
and glory which, shall we say, the 
gods provide for us every day. For 
to say Nature is a kind of truckling 
to an old convention brought into 
vogue to hide our ignorance and lack 
of faith: when we do not understand a thing we 
call it nature, and the word has come to have а 
hackneyed and unvital sound. We might let our 
eyes play over the sea, and without any idea but 
that great glinting blueness, be lifted up, be brouglit 
clean into the joy of life and near to-our own 
secret godhood. For look you now, the thing so 
ripples and gleams, the blue runs into purple with 
such joy and bewildering multi-motion; and it all 
passes into the dimness on the edge of the world, 
on the edge of the sky, till you cannot tell where 
the one begins and the other ends, nor where the 
glowing islands may be hidden. 

We go about our daily duties and pleasures so 
absorbed in the persistent unchecked clamor of our 
lesser minds, that we rarely trouble to look out hon- 
estly through our eyes, and go uninformed of a 
million beauties. Such and such a sunset was red 
and yellow, we say; heedless of the myriads of 
flaming jewels — topazes, amethysts, rubies, — flung 
abroad over the skies: it was all red and yellow 
to us, we let it go at that and were not greatly 
interested. What were our eyes about? Windows 
untenanted they were; some personal affair within 
was keeping the tenant buzzing to and fro futilely. 
We are not divorced from natural living by mod- 
ern civilization, nor by the clothes we wear, nor by 
machinery; but by those wretched cacklers that we 
call our minds. Some one is antipathetic to us; 
we meet him, and off goes the cackling simpleton 
within, with jabbered repetition of the tag-rag and 
bobtail of memories; how the antipathetic one be- 
haved to us at such a time, how we replied, the 
next step and the next; how we ought to have 
replied, and so on. You may have the most excellent 
eyes in the world; but until the mind is made quiet, 
it is only a purblind looker-out who is standing 
behind them. 

And there is another and diviner mode of vision, 
which is vision through the higher imagination. By 
this means we might interpret all that the eyes report 
to us, perceiving the spiritual unity and meanings. 
Herein lies the value or power of the arts, particu- 
larly of poetry, for the poet ought to interpret, not 
merely report. We ought to be so at one with our 
great Universe, that a sunset should be a spiritual 
fact and epoch for us; lighting up firmaments with- 
in, as well as that without, our being; and causing 
all our consciousness to be flooded with flames and 
silver and mystery. In reality all things, and the 
mountains and seas and flowers, and the opening and 
closing of that blue, rose, and gold-rimmed blossom, 
day, and the silent mystery of the stars, are the 
moods of our great Mother (we must call her 
Nature), and we might have such moods too, being 

Born of her essence, flame of her Flame, 
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and should have them, were that little noise-maker 
within us reduced to silence and servitude. No de- 
scription of natural beauty, even if it were perfect, 
is of equal value with a statement that conveys the 
reality of what domains and potencies and vast 
glimmering vistas there are within ourselves. The 
faith and glory of heroes, the dawn-lit imagining 
of poets, might be the commonplace pabulum of our 
mental being, and they shall be, too, some day — 
just as those amethystine, ruby-rich and opalescent 
islands of the sunset, that immense noontide abode 
of blueness, and all those seas of apricot light above 
the mountains at dawn, are the daily and common- 
place moods of the Mighty Mother. 


Sleeping and Dreaming 
Is it true that from its prison 
In swift flight our spirit slips, 
When sweet sleep our drooping eyelids 
With his rosy finger tips? 


Is it true our soul at midnight, 
Borne on wings of breezes fleet, 
Mounts into the spaceless ether, 
There with other souls to meet? 


Is it true our naked spirit, 
With no earthly fetters fraught, 
For a while goes freely roaming 
In the silent world of thought? 


That it keeps the stain of passions— 
Joys that bloom and woes that blight — 
Like the track left in the heavens 

By a meteor in flight? 


Is this world of dreams without us, 
Or within us does it flow? 
I know only this — that many 
Whom I never saw I know! 
— Gustavo Adolfo Becquer 
in Kansas City Star 


N sleep the linga faríra (astral double) partially 
dissociates itself from the body, thus cutting off 
the connexion between the mind and its phys- 

ical organism and rendering the physical senses dor- 
mant. The active vital functions also become less- 
ened for the same reason. It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between deep sleep and the borderland of 
dreams which fringes it. In deep dreamless sleep 
the mind is dissociated from all earthly connexions 
and experiences a high state of consciousness so 
different from our waking state that we cannot bring 
back any recollection of it unless our progress along 
the path of knowledge has carried us to a certain 
point. The dream state is a condition wherein the 
mind is occupied with its own images, which to it 


seem as real and objective as do the 
objects of the outer world when we 
are awake. In this state, as said in 
the lines above, the passions and de- 
lusions still remain. 


We should not regard sleep entire- 
ly from the point of view of the 
body; for to the Soul it is a period 
of awakening and liberation. It is 
much more necessary as a refresh- 
ment to the Soul than as a rest to 
the body. The idea that we may in 
deep sleep see some of the persons 
whom afterwards we shall meet is reasonable; still 
there are other ways of accounting for such real or 
apparent recognitions. 

In dreams, the fact that we see the images of 
persons and places by no means proves that we 
visit them; for we have all these images in our 
minds and look at them as we would look at a 
picture book. Usually the dramatis personae of a 
dream wear the trappings found in the green-room 
of our imagination; and when we dream of seeing 
a person,doing something, the figure is very often 
merely that of somebody we happen to have con- 
tacted or thought about and has no connexion what- 
ever with the actual person. It is most noticeable 
that the imagination seems often unable to create 
-&ertain faces and contrives the dream in such a way 
that you do not see the front of the figure or else 
supplies it with a wrong face. Again there are cer- 
tain things the imagination cannot do; for instance, 
perhaps it cannot create the sensation of entering 
water; and a dream about bathing always results 
in indefinite postponement, by one excuse or an- 
other, until waking comes. The dream stage- 
manager is a rather incompetent person, not to be 
relied on. 

The linga Sarira cannot stray far from the body 
during sleep. Sometimes it is attacked and makes 
a hasty attempt to get back into the body, in which 
it may for a time fail. Most people must be fam- 
iliar with this experience. STUDENT 


THE nature and functions of real dreams cannot 
be understood unless we admit the existence of an 
immortal Ego in mortal man... .. But if we admit 
the existence of a higher or permanent Ego in us 
— which Ego must not be confused with what we 
call the “Higher Self," we can comprehend that 
what we often regard as dreams, generally accepted 
as idle fancies, are, in truth, stray pages torn out 
from the life and experience of the inner man, and 
the dim recollection of which at the moment of 
awakening becomes more or less distorted by our 
physical memory. The latter catches mechanically 
a few impressions of the thoughts, facts witnessed, 
and deeds performed by the inner man during its 
hours of complete freedom. For our ego lives its 
own separate life within its prison of clay when- 
ever it becomes free from the trammels of matter. 

. But the physical man cannot feel or be con- 
scious during dreams; for the personality, the outer 
man, with its brain and thinking apparatus, is 
paralysed more or less completely. 

We might well compare the real Ego to a prisoner, 
and the physical personality to the jailer of his 
prison. — H. P. Blavatsky 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL ADDRESS 
AT ISIS THEATER 


HE address last Sunday evening at Isis 
Theater was given by Mrs. Marjorie 
Tyberg, on “ Woman’s Influence on the 

Trend of the World.” 

This question, said the speaker, becomes of 
more serious moment every day, as in the up- 
heaval of old conditions that is taking place 
the world over, women are moving into wider 
fields of action and assuming responsible posi- 
tions in every department of activity. 

Lost indeed to all sense of the dignity and 


H. P. Blavatsky know that by working in 
externals alone it was possible to do but little 
in affording better conditions for woman’s 
development, unless also women have the in- 
clination to better the conditions within them- 
selves; and she taught that the real work must 
begin within. We know well that women may 
move out of old places without moving up, 
but the Theosophical teaching inspires a right- 
ing of the nature within that results in a 
movement outwards and upwards in harmony 
with the Law. Katherine Tingley, continuing 
H. P. Blavatsky’s work, is directing the ap- 
plication of these teachings to every depart- 


1908 11 
` In the clear skies of California the moon 
shines very brightly, and with patience and a 
rapid lens moonlight photographs are possible 
with long exposures. The present illustration, 
one of the gateways of the International Theo- 
sophical Headquarters, is interesting as being 
actually made by the light of the moon. The 
exposure was something like 50,000 times 
more than it would have been for noonday 
sunlight. 

As an example of the accumulative effect 
of light upon a photographic plate the radia- 
tion of the lights of the buildings is of interest. 
It will be noticed that the sky above them is 
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possibilities of womanhood must that woman 
be whose heart does not thrill at the daily 
record of events that concern the welfare of 
her sex. It is not confined to any one country 
or hemisphere, but Japan, China, Turkey, and 
Persia, alike show the influence of the new 
time as well as the Western countries. 

The most inspiring and effective work of 
the 19th century, and done by a woman, was 
the work of H. P. Blavatsky, who brought 
back the knowledge of the great truths con- 
cerning human life, and made it possible for 
women to take up the thread of a glorious 
life lived long ago, and once more wield the 
influence that makes the world's trend upward 
to the highest mark it may while the present 
cycle lasts. The effects of her work are seen 
on all hands, though only those who have fam- 
iliarized themselves with her aims and efforts 
may be fully aware that her's was the hand 
that broke these barriers down. Well did 


(Рното TAKEN BY MOONLIGHT) 


ment of life, and to the women of the world 
she has said: 


O Women of the world, be a strength unto your- 
selves! Become mighty engines of force, divine 
centers of spiritual light, that you may illuminate 
the pathway of others; that your own minds may 
be lighted from the fire within your hearts; that 
you may stand forth as Spiritual Redeemers. 

OBSERVER 


Moonlight Photographs 

EW of the so-called moonlight photographs 

are made by the light of the moon, but 

are really the work of sunlight under cer- 
tain conditions producing the effect of moon- 
light. However, under the light of a full 
moon in clear.atmospheres like that of the 
High Alps, moonlight pictures are not only 
possible but fairly easy to obtain. Where so 
much white light fills the picture, as does 
the snow of the mountains, the reflected light 
is of great value in securing definition. 


bright whilst outside their field of illumina- 
tion the usual blackness of night prevails. 
W. H. G. 


Phosphorus Matches to be Made Illegal 
. BILL has been presented in the House of 
Commons (England) to prohibit manu- 
facture of white phosphorus matches, 
on account of the painful and deadly disease 
of necrosis or “-phossy jaw " which the oper- 
atives contract. This has been arranged by 
consultation with the manufacturers; and the 
holders of patents on matches made with red 
phosphorus, the kind that strikes on the box, 
have agreed to the insertion of a clause mak- 
ing the processes available on reasonable 
terms to all manufacturers. E. 


Tue German government is about to en- 
large the Kiel Canal, and it is said the new 
locks will be 150 feet wide, which is much 
greater than that proposed at Panama. D. 


CENTURY 


Christianized Paganism in France 
RITING of Brittany, de La Borderie 
says that the British emigration gave 
to that portion of France ("the Ar- 
morican peninsula") a new population of 
Celtic race and tongue, which acquired, culti- 
vated, and Christianized the land; in a word, 
created Brittany. How far the Christianizing 
process was effectual is an interesting point: 
the “veneer” of the newer religion upon the 
older one seems in places to be very thin, so 
thin that there is little difficulty in discerning 
the earlier formation. Ап eminent native of 
St. Malo, Chateaubriand, published just over 
a century ago a work entitled the Génie du 
Christianisme, which was intended as a de- 
fence of the Roman Church. Critics agree 
that its main value lies in its brilliant descrip- 
tive passages, and with regard to these even, 
Sainte-Beuve declared his opinion that many 
of them would have been more warrantably 
included in a work on the genius of Paganism! 
A circumstance which occurred at Langon, in 
the Cótes-du-Nord, throws a curious light on 
the relation between the old pagan worship 
and Christianity as understood in the Armori- 
can peninsula, and how the “ Christianizing " 
process was carried out. At this place is a 
chapel which was a one time a Roman temple 
of Venus, held in the highest esteem by the in- 
habitants of the locality. It was in the year 
838 that it was turned into a chapel. In the 
apse was a fresco of a “heathen” character, 
namely the goddess rising from the waves, 
surrounded by cupids. To carry out the 
Christianizing idea, this fresco was white- 
washed, but recently the whitewash pealed off 
and the relic of paganism underneath was 
disclosed. Formerly the Capella St, Veneris, 
then a chapel dedicated to St. Agatha! 
Notwithstanding the whitewashing of pa- 
ganism, actual and metaphorical, the people 
have remained essentially pagan. А curious il- 
lustration of the truth of this statement oc- 
curs at Midsummer, the time of the summer 
solstice, when the sun reaches the farthest 
north point in his annual journey through the 
Zodiacal constellations. At Plougastel there 
is held at this time the “ Pardon " — Brittany 
is a land of Pardons. Great fires are lighted 
and the children are passed througlr or over 
them. Then the people gathered round the 
fire take up ashes and rub their eyes with them 
— afterwards reciting the “ Lord's Prayer" 
and the “ Hail Mary!” “A curious example,” 
as a popular writer puts it, “of an institution 
that was pagan, with a touch of Christianity 
applied to it." At Plowaret is a dolmen turned 
into a chapel of the Seven Saints! Many of 
the numerous menhirs — tall rude stones, more 
plentiful in France than in any other Euro- 
pean country — have undergone a like conver- 
sion, a cross has been carved upon them, in 
accordance with the fashion set by St. Samp- 
son and St. Patrick. The former found the 
Cornish natives dancing round a tall stone. 
His Christian zeal caused him to put upon it 
the cross; the latter, finding the Irish vener- 
ated a well in which were the bones of a 
Druid, turned the well into a Baptistry and 
gave the people Christian relics to revere. 
So prevalent was “ stone worship” in Brit- 
tany, that at a Council held at Nantes in 658 
the following decree was issued: 


As in remote places and in woodlands there stand 
certain stones which the people often worship, and 
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51 


at which vows are made, and to, which oblations are 
presented, we decree that they be all cast down and 
concealed in such a place that their worshipers may 
not be able to find them. 


How that decree was carried out, or rather 
how it was evaded, any visitor to Brittany can 
see. Indeed, who was to do the work.of 
destruction? The country parsons—as the 
author of the Book of Brittany says — had 
for the most part been brought: up to venerate 
the “monuments mégalithiques.” They as a 
rule contented themselves with marking them 
as Christian by putting on them a cross, as 
on the menhir near Dol. 

Sitting on the granite rocks at Dinard this 
summer, in the glorious sunshine, I noticed 
two young Breton girls, evidently from the 
country, crossing the beach to bathe. As soon 
as they reached the water’s edge, each girl 
stooped, dipped a finger in the wave, and made 
the sign of the cross. So did they honor that 
“ Star of the Sea” who is the Christian coun- 
terpart of all the Pagan Virgin-Mothers. 

Very religious these people, one might con- 
clude; but an acute observer, quoted in the 
Book of Brittany, says: “One must always 
insist on this: the people have remained pagan 
to their marrow bones.” There is “ по con- 
nected system of doctrine" with them; only 
"an extraordinary jumble of rites and form- 
ulas and ceremonial usages . . . and these as 
ancient as the race itself." "The midsummer 
“Pardon” at Plougastel proves it. Pagan- 
ism is in the air of Brittany, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say, in the ground, 
on which rest thousands of these great stones. 
These are surely not the work of any “ race 
of dolmen builders," as some archaeologists 
suppose. They speak of a time when England 
was not entirely separated from the continent, 
and there was land where are now the Straits 
of Gibraltar; a time when Initiates traveled 
from Egypt as far as the (present) British 
Isles, dryshod, and left these mighty monu- 
ments which eloquently speak of a distant era 
in the world's history, of which history, says 
Madame Blavatsky, they are all symbolical 
records. Е. D. UDALL, M.j.r. 


Sven Hedin in Tíbet 
R. SVEN HEDIN continues in Harper's 
Monthiy for September the account be- 
gun in the August number, which was 
reviewed in the CENTURY PATH, No.:48 of 
this volume. 

He journeyed around the sacred mountain 
called Kailás by the Hindüs, Kang Rimpoche 
by the Tibetans. Pilgrims come from the 
Kham mountains on the extreme east, from 
Naktsong and Amdo, from the black tents of 
Tibet, and from Ladak in the far western 
mountains; thousands of pilgrims on foot, 
who, deeply meditating, wander the four miles 
around this mountain; of all ages, many of 
them rascals, anxious to perform this rite be- 
fore dying, though death sometimes claims 
them ere the task is complete. Hedin also 
wandered round the mountain, which took 
three days. He passed two young Lamas who 
were doing the journey “by prostration.” 
Lying at full length on the ground, they would 
join both hands over their heads and read a 
prayer, then make a mark on the road, rise, 
again join their hands and pray, take a few 
steps and prostrate themselves again. Thus 
they measured the whole route with their 


bodies; it took twenty days, and these two 
lamas contemplated doing it twice. They had 
spent a whole year on the journey from Kham. 
One of them, though only twenty, was to pass 
the remainder of his life entombed in a dark 


' grotto. 


In such a grotto at Linga-gonpa was a lama 
who had already been immured for three 
years. No one knew his name or whence he 
came. On the day of his arrival he was es- 
corted to the cave by a solemn procession and 
walled in in total darkness, never again to see 
the light of day or hear a human sound. 
Night and day he is sunk in profound medi- 
tation, as the lamas believe; his food is passed 
in through an underground passage, and its 
disappearance is the only means they have of 
knowing whether he still lives. In another 
place there is one who has been immured for 
sixty-nine years! 

In the course of a glowing description of 
the intense religious life of Tibet, Dr. Hedin 
speaks particularly of the temple music — of 
wonderful hymns sung in fresh young voices, 
of the bassoons and flutes, the clashing of 
cymbals and the rolling of drums, pervading 
the dim candle-lit sanctuary and making an 
atmosphere of sweet peace in which one might 
sit for hours in tranquil contemplation. The 
account of the many kinds of temples and 
lamaseries and their imposing ceremonials 
gives an impression of religious life that 
makes the Roman church sink into a pale and 
feeble copy by comparison. 

The opening up of this wonderful land will 
constitute another of the great eye-openers 
for Western complacency. Here is a country 
which we had contemplated as a mission-field, 
and we find, among other things, that it is 
so far ahead of our expectations in all that 
pertains to exoteric religion that to send mis- 
sionaries of Christianity to it is as if a vendor 
of coals were suddenly to discover Newcastle. 
There seems to be no single ceremony, rite, 
or symbol of our churches that is not found in 
much more emphasized form in Tíbet; and all 
the saints, candles, banners, incense, etc., are 
duplicated in the West. 

The teaching conducted by the lamas is also 
mentioned, and it is of a kind that takes little 
account of physical conveniences and weak- 
nesses. These hardy devoted Tibetans do not 
seem to believe in making things too easy for 
the religious aspirant. 


Sawing Buildings in Two 

HE oldest church in Munich (says the 

Scientific American) has recently been 

protected against further invasion of 
damp by having the stone foundations sawn 
across horizontally and sheets of lead inter- 
posed. А special machine was made which 
inserted the lead automatically as the cut was 
made. In Paris a four-story building was sawn 
in two from top to bottom by a twisted wire 
cable. 

It is an electrical sub-station of the Com- 
pressed Air Company, fitted with accumulat- 
ors which distributed the current furnished by 
a generating station. Wishing to supply more 
current, and the building being unable to bear 
the weight of additional accumulators, they 
decided to erect generators in the basement. 
But to do this it was necessary to cut off the 
house from the adjacent buildings in order to 
avoid damage suits for vibration. H. 
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Welsh Literature —- Prose -- Tenth Article 
THE ROMANCES IN THE RED Book or HERGEST 
AMLET is a myth, and so you may 
drink and drink and drink, as Thor 
drank from the horn the dwarfs gave 
him, of the waters of its meaning, and still 
float three hundred ships of speculation, of 
inquiry, of brooding imagination on the sea 
that would be left. We do not care what 
Shakespeare meant about him; what we care 
for is beyond the author. It does not matter 
to us whether Shakespeare intended that he 
should be mad, but whether this imagined man 
was mad in fact, or not. But the Pilgrim's 
Progress was written to convey a certain 
teaching; each incident and picture being care- 
fully framed around the perception of truth 
it was meant to typify. 

But these old Welsh tales are myths, 
therefore are they worthy for us to brood 
deep and deep upon them. Have no fear to 
sink your buckets one after the other ; there 
is good water and enough, although the 
whole world be athirst. The race that 
would destroy us and against whom we 
have so little power as a rule to discrimin- 
ate; the dragons of the two extremes, that 
we must bury beneath the highest moun- 
tain in our beings; the thief of spiritual 
life that overcomes all watchfulness with 
the infinite, soul-stealing sweetness of the 
music that precedes him —- these need no 
interpreting for any student of life, because 
they convey their meaning in the best pos- 
sible way, in the simplest way: in the sym- 
bolic form in which they are cast. 

This is especially true of the Tale of Tal- 
iesin, the chief and pearl of all the stories 
of Wales, fullest flower of all of the scent 
and honey of mysticism. Gwion Bach was 
set to watch the Cauldron of Ceridwen, in 
which Three Drops of the Wisdom of the 
Ages were brewing. For a year and a day 
the Cauldron was boiling among the moun- 
tains: nine fairies were watching and blow- 
ing the fire; Gwion and an old, blind man 
were stirring, and Ceridwen herself was 
roaming the hills, gathering the herbs in 
their seasons. 

Three scalding drops fell on the fingers of 
Little Gwion, and they fell “in the form of 
the Name of God," like three rays of light 
shining down from a star. He put his fingers 
in his mouth to ease the pain of the burning, 
and instantly became aware of all knowledge 
and wisdom, and all the sciences and arts, 
and most of all became aware that he was in 
peril from Ceridwen, and must flee from her. 
The Drops of Wisdom being out of it, the 
Cauldron broke with the venom of the rest of 
its contents, which poured down in a flood of 
poison to the sea. But Gwion Bach fled over 
the hills, seeking refuge from Ceridwen. She, 
finding all her labor wasted, pursued him; 
now in this form, now in that. First he was 
a hare and she a hound: next thev were trout 
and otter, then dove and hawk: when she was 
on the point of catching him he assumed the 
form of a grain of barley and fell among 


thousands of other grains in a farmyard. 
There she took the aspect of an old gray 
hen with a tuft of black feathers on her head; 
and of all the grains swallowed only that one 
grain which was Gwion Bach. "hereafter he 
was born of her, and she put him in the sea in 
a leather bag, where Elphin the son of Gwydd- 
no found him. Elphin and his wife adopted 
him, and called him Taliesin by reason of 
the brightness of his forehead, which shone 
like the front of dawn, like the morning star 
in its beauty. He was a marvel whose origin 
was not known; his original country was the 
Region of the Summer Stars; he had been 
a Teacher to fourscore generations; he had 
been on the high cross of the merciful Sons 


of God, and would remain on the face of the 
earth until the day of doom. 

Now how shall we interpret all this? Mo- 
ther Nature is the foe of the man who is not 
yet self-conquered, pursuing him with myriad 
seeming persecutions whose end is purification 
and the new and spiritual birth. In reality 
it is our own acts that haunt us. If we are 
signalled out from the mass of men by divine 
right of long search and service, for commis- 
sion among the ranks of the guardians of the 
world, every effort brings down on us out of 
the past, avalanches of stored-up trouble, the 
result of long accumulations of mistakes. The 
kingdom of heaven must be taken by violence; 
its guardians are to be found in the depths of 
our lower natures. "These depths seem to us 
to be almost infinite, and contain more mon- 
sters than the sea's self. "Think what aeons 
we have had in which to give them birth and 


then forget them! They never trouble the 
surface of life in the mediocre and indiffer- 
ent; but let it be bruited abroad within you 
that all the vast depths and caverns shall be 
cleared; let but the three drops of regenera- 
tion enter you, and you haye roused up the 
foe of foes. Elemental nature is a wall 
around us, fortified and manned by goblins 
against our breaking forth into freedom. Yet 
that wall, once stormed and broken, becomes 
the gateway into freedom; and it is elemental 
nature who is the mother of the soul made 
free; the mother, the servant, and, we may 
say, the worshiper; for he is indeed her god, 
from whom she holds nothing. So Gautama 
was born of Мауа, the great Illusion, that is 
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nature; and Mary, the Star of the Sea, has 
the same meaning; for thé sea also was 
counted the All-Mother. И 

Afterwards Taliesin, who became Elphin's 
Teacher, set him free when he was a captive 
to Maelgwn Gwynedd in the north. Taliesin 
brought together the winds of heaven by his 
music and magic, to shake the fortress of 
Maelgwn, till the latter was compelled to let 
Elphin go. 

Here we find an image of how the soul goes 
to work to rescue the mind out of passiondom ; 
how it brings the turmoil of the world to bear 
on the prison-house; shakes and batters to 
pieces all old ideas, feelings, desires, opinions 
and dislikes; brings us through overwhelming 
confusion and often disaster, into peace. It 
is the doctrine of Karma, the Law which uses 
all our acts for our ultimate benefit and 
tuition. A WELSH STUDENT IN LOMALAND 
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UR schools, says a contemporary, are 
searching earnestly for. practical meth- 
ods in education; and are introducing, 

to replace or supplement the more.cut and 
dried studies, such subjects as cooking, sew- 
ing, and agriculture. Yet, even in these, con- 
tinues the writer, there is grave danger that 
the introduction of the formulating and mech- 
anizing tendency will destroy their usefulness. 
This tendency to reduce everything to a sys- 
tem takes the life out of teaching. 

Educationalists are always trying to make 
up for deficiences by teaching more subjects 
or changing the system. But much more de- 
pends on the manner of teaching than on what 
is taught. The object of education should 
surely be to train young people to use all their 
faculties for the benefit of the society of 
which they are to be members. Education is 
of course divisible into the three main heads 
of moral, mental, and physical. But, leaving 
aside for the moment two of these, let us con- 
sider the other, the special field of school edu- 
cation, the education of the mind. What 
should be the aim here? 

Mental education should fit the pupil to use 
his mental faculties to the best advantage. 
And what are the chief faculties to be culti- 
vated to that end? They are concentration, 
memory, alertness, versatility, adaptability, 
and so forth. One almost fears to enumerate 
them lest some well-meaning crank should 
forthwith invent a new “ subject” for the 
‘syllabus and compel unfortunate teachers to 
give classes in these things; and visions of 
a printed schedule of rules for teaching at- 
tention and alertness, with graduated exercises 
by Professor This, rise before the mind’s eye. 
However, these things are not to be taught 
by system but by personal influence, and not 
directly as subjects, but indirectly. Without 
a groundwork of such faculties, a firm super- 
structure is impossible; but with this ground- 
work, a firm superstructure can be reared out 
of the slenderest resources. The properly 
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The light 
Of Truth’s high noon is not for tender leaves, 
Which must spread broad in other suns, and lift 
In later lives a crowned head to the sky.— The Light of Asia 


School and Home 


grounded pupil will be able to find nourish- 
ment for his mind anywhere and everywhere; 
but the pupil whose mind has not thus been 
disciplined and prepared will be unable to 
assimilate even the most carefully cooked 
mental pabulum. Hence the training of these 
faculties is of primary importance. But we 
cannot stop here. 


THE PATH OF PRAYER 
From Out of the Nest by Many FazNoLLotA 
Ач the gnarled pines of old Japan 
That shade a hill where patlent crickets sing, 
1 chanced upon a hidden path that ran 
Upward, beneath а mystic covering. 


А hundred gates the sacred pathway keep, 

Mere stems of red, with one straight beam across; 
In rigid angles mounting up the steep, 

Their scarlet hue bepatched with ancient moss. 


And, springing from the mould on every side, 
Like ghosts of grass that march in pligrim band, 
Grew fluttering papers, written all, and tied 
As banners pendent from a mimic wand. 


1 wandered long; when, from the drowsy wood, 
A whisper reached me, '''Tis the Path of Prayer, 
Where, nightly, Kwannon walks in pitying mood, 
To read the sad petitions planted there.” 
Ah, simple faith! The sun was in the west; 
And darkness smote with flails his quivering light. 
Beside the path ! knelt; and, with the rest, 
My alien prayer was planted in the night. 


We are led right on to the subject of moral 
training, which at this point overlaps the sub- 
ject of mental training. Nor is it possible to 
keep physical training out of view in this con- 
nexion. All three are so closely interdepend- 
ent. The efficiency of the mental apparatus 
depends so much on the health and so much 
on the character, a truth obvious enough. 


Is not much — perhaps most — of the time 
and labor of the teachers spent in overcoming 
and resisting inattention, listlessness, restless- 
ness, perversity, hostility, and all the host of 
afflictions, mental, moral, and physical, under 
which their pupils labor? If so—and we 
know that it is so—then the teachers are 
working at an enormous disadvantage. This 
is a state of affairs which surely ought to 
appeal to the American, so expert in detect- 
ing and removing all sources of waste and 
inefficiency from his manufacturing and com- 
mercial industries. How are we to remove all 
this friction and waste of power from the 
machinery of our schools? Not by feeding in 
more and more expensive materials. 

This brings us to the point that it is essen- 
tial for the teacher to have the support of the 
parent. The parent has the child during the 
most important period and does his work first; 
and his work is so important that though the 
teacher may improve on it when it is good, he 
cannot counteract it when it is bad, especially 
if it continues to go on. It is a shame to 
blame the teacher for not turning out better 
results from some of the human material that 
is sent him. He can scarcely, with his limited 
means, breed habits of self-control and obedi- 
ence in children who have not been brought 
up in them, or who, as in many cases, have 
been trained in an opposite direction. Evi- 
dently if there is anything the matter with 
the schools, it is in discipline rather than sub- 
jects, and that is chiefly the fault of others 
than the teachers. Let those who have child- 
ren about whom they are concerned remember 
that theirs, as parents, is the position of van- 
tage. The home is the center of power, and 
if that neglects its duty, who can repair the 
neglect? Katherine Tingley has said — and 
her students can repeat the statement scarcely 
too often or too emphatically — “ if all homes 
were what they should be there would be no 
need of Raja Yoga Schools.” This is worth 
thinking over. A КАЈА Yoca TEACHER 
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Charity --- Transitory and Permanent 
HARITY is a conspicuous phase of our 
modern civilization and woman is di- 
rectly or indirectly its prime mover. 
Our large cities abound in free hospitals, 
homes for incurables, old ladies’ homes, or- 
phan asylums, reading rooms for working 
girls, night schools for boys, rescue homes for 
women, and a thousand similar philanthropic 
undertakings. 

Americans are prodigal; they are noted for 
getting and spending and lavishly giving, and 
so it is that charity often becomes a fad with 
American women, the pleasures derived from 
the display of giving being considered reward 
in full for the deed. Some like to appear 
generous, and others ease their consciences by 
giving the overflow of their purses; but many 
not only give money to maintain these insti- 
' tutions but also their time and thought and 
labor, and the good done by these unselfish 
workers is beyond dispute. 

This is the day of educated endeavor, of 
competition in all things, even in philanthrop- 
ies, and the charity that is really going to be 
of permanent benefit to the race must be some- 
thing different and higher than even the best 
existing today. It must meet the deeper spirit- 
ual, as well as the bodily, needs of the people. 

Though charities increase every day, crime 
is far from decreasing; and reformatories, 
insane asylums, and penitentiaries, are filling 
the country. Many organizations are fighting 
the evils of the day but as yet have made 
almost no headway against them. Some have 
the power to see evil, but few can recognize 


the cause, and fewer still are wise enough to 
suggest, and unselfish enough to apply, a rem- 
edy. Jesus the Christ suggested one, but the 
church has not had the courage to adopt it 
for fear of the sifting process it would cause 
in the ranks of religionists. 

As the viewpoint widens one’s idea of char- 
ity changes. Real charity consists in giving 
everybody a fair chance in the world. You 
can’t tame a man by keeping him in ignorance 
of the great Law so that he is unable to 
believe in the justice of God and nature, then 
throwing charities at his head in the hope of 
pacifying him. The time has passed for sit- 
ting contented and happy in the belief that 
Providence has the matter in hand. All other 
methods having failed, the time has come 
again for giving man a solid base from which 
to shape his career, for teaching him that 
there is a plan and purpose in the world; that 
there is no partiality in nature, the wages 
that she pays being absolutely just, yet that 
it is in his power to become a better workman 
and so to have these wages, so to speak, 
doubled; that man makes his own environing 
conditions and he alone has power to .change 
them — laws cannot, neither can charities; that 
death is neither to be dreaded nor feared, nor 
is it to be considered an escape — nay, it is 
simply an incident in life, a period for rest 
and re-adjustment before beginning another 
day when man shall reap what he has sown 
— to sow again. 

How much more virile is a philosophy 
which shows a man that though his life may 
have been a failure, he has a chance to pay 


off old scores, to start out afresh and work 
his own way to the top — than a creed which 
teaches him that for a day's work he either 
loses all or must go into a Paradise for which 
he is unprepared and unfit, on the merit of 
somebody else? 

To give men and women this foundation for 
living, this incentive for morality and enlight- 
enment, is the real, the higher, charity. St. 
Paul distinguished between the lasting and the 
fleeting types of brotherliness, or true philan- 
thropy, when he said: “ Though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor and have not char- 
ity, it profiteth me nothing." STUDENT 


Jottings an? Doings 
( From a Student's Note Book) 

1 is said that Miss Madeline Edison, 
daughter of the distinguished American 
inventor, promises to follow in her father’s 

footsteps. She has recently invented a most 

ingenious automobile road-map, which like the 
compass of a ship is fastened to the steering 
column in a case that is rain- and dust-proof, 
the map being lighted by electricity at night. 

As the car speeds along a cyclometer records 

the distance covered while a tiny black steel 

bar indicates on the road-map the exact loca- 
tion of the travelers. 

Miss Edison, who is only twenty-one, took 
high honors at college in electricity, chemistry, 
and the applied sciences, and while at home 
often aids her father in his laboratory experi- 
ments, a logical outcome, for during the 
daughter’s college course she was always cer- 
tain of her father’s kindly aid in her studies. 
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Camille Corot 

ATOUT a hundred years ago there lived 

in Paris a sunny-tempered, round- 

faced boy, whose parents kept a shop 
not very far from the Louvre, the famous 
picture gallery of France. His name was 
Camille Corot. He was a good, obedient 
lad, and learned his lessons so well at school 
that he won a prize. This enabled him to 
go to a college in Rouen. When Camille 
came home from school, his parents thought 
that he would surely like to work in their 
pretty shop, for some day it would be his. 
Corot's mother was from Switzerland and 
must have had very deft, clever fingers, for 
she made beautiful bonnets and gowns for 
the ladies who came to the little shop. His 
father was the bookkeeper and general man- 
ager. He was a most careful, painstaking 
man, and trained his son to the same habits. 
Both his parents tried to interest young 
Camille in the affairs of the shop, but try 
as he would, he could not find ribbons and 
laces, nor casting up long rows of figures 
in an account book, interesting. But he did 
love to draw pictures and would draw 
sketches of noses, hands, and eyes on the 
wrapping paper, as customers came and went. 
Every moment that he could spare from his 
work he spent staring at the shop windows 
where there were pictures — and there were 
many of these in Paris; or he would slip 
into the beautiful galleries of the Louvre. 
There he would stand for hours gazing at the 
wonderful paintings. Of all the pictures there 
he loved those of Claude Lorraine, the land- 
scape painter, the best. The out-of-door 
scenes that this artist painted were filled with 
golden sunlight, so it is no wonder that they 
were his favorites. 

When Corot’s parents saw that his heart 
was not in the work in their shop, and that 
he longed so to be an artist, they wisely de- 
cided to let him have his own way, especially 
as he was now a man, and ought to know his 
own mind. They gave him a small yearly sum 
of money, that he might not want for food 
and clothing, and bade him follow his own 
wishes. Corot's heart was filled with joy and 
with tears in his eyes he embraced and thanked 
them for their goodness. That very day he 
packed up his easel and paint-box and set off. 

He went to the studio of a great artist to 
learn to paint. Here Corot did just what he 
had done at home. Не tried very hard to 
paint just as his master told him, and he suc- 
ceeded. Still he was not satisfied. Some- 
thing in his heart told him that to paint golden 
landscapes, as Claude Lorraine had done, he 
must work out of doors. So he bade his 
master goodbye, and with easel and paint-box 
and a little clothing tied in a bundle slung over 
his shoulders, he started off to walk down 
into Italy. 

From this time on the artist Corot led a 
wandering life. Nature and his love for her 
taught him to paint. He was so sunny-tem- 
pered, gentle, and simple that everyone loved 
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FRAGMENT 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
HINK me not unkind and rude 
That I walk alone in grove and glen; 

I go to the god of the wood 

To fetch his word to men. 
Тах not my sioth that I 

Fold my arms beside the brook ; 
Each cloud that floats in the sky 

Writes a letter in my book. 
Chide me not, laborious band 

For the idle flowers I brought; 
Every aster in my hand 

Goes home Joaded with a thought. 
There was never mystery 

But "tis figured in the flowers; 
Was never secret history 

But birds tell it in the bowers. 
One harvest in thy field 

Homeward brought the oxen strong; 
A second crop thine acres yield, 

Which I gather in a song. 


him. To his parents he was always a big, 
obedient, affectionate boy, who never seemed 
to grow up. They never knew how great a 
painter their own son was, for they did not 
know how much poetry and music there was 
in his heart. He painted these into his pic- 
tures, and so they were different from those 
of all other artists. This is the reason their 
beauty was not seen at first. But now people 
have caught a glimpse into his heart, and so 
they have received new eyes, as it were, and 
see Nature as Corot saw her, filled with music 
and poetry.’ 

Corot was always a welcome guest at every 
wayside inn or farmhouse. He wandered 
through France on foot, especially through 
northern France, singing and painting as he 
went. He painted in the forest of Fontain- 


bleau near the little village of Barbizon, and 
other artists followed him there. Among 
these was Jean François Millet, the greatest 
of them all. Some day you shall hear of 
this great artist and noble man. 

Corot loved best to paint the early morn- 
ing, before the sun arose. Before dawn he 
would steal out into the sweet wet woods 
and watch the pearly white light creep up 
over the sky, changing the night mists into 
veils of silver. Through these the trees 
arose in pale silvery green masses, and he 
would paint them thus. 

Corot loved to paint walls, although there 
was not much chance given him to do this 
kind of work. Once he said he wished that 
he could paint the walls of all the prisons 
in France, for he was sure it would make 
the prisoners good just to see the blue sky. 
During the siege of Paris Corot remained in 
the city although he could have left it. Не 
gave all his money for the building of hos- 
pitals and nursed the sick and wounded 
himself. He was so dearly loved that peo- 
ple called him “ Papa Corot.” Не painted 
his most beautiful pictures after he was 
seventy years old, which shows that he was 
still a boy in his heart, always learning. Corot 
did not like to sell his pictures. Не only 
parted with them that he might have money 
to give away. 

Just before the gentle, sweet-natured old 
artist passed away, he had a vision in which 
he saw "a landscape with a sky all roses, 
and clouds all roses too." It was the reward 
for all his goodness. STUDENT 


Little Stories about Plato 

pee the great Greek philosopher and 

teacher, practised self-control faithfully. 

One day he was about to strike a slave, 
but restrained himself in time. He remained 
standing still with his arm raised, in the pos- 
ture in which he was when he remembered 
himself. One of his pupils asked him what 
he was doing. 

“І am punishing a passionate man," an- 
swered Plato. 

Some one once said to him, “ You are an 
old man; you will soon die. Why do you 
study? Why trouble yourself to learn more? 
You are the wisest man in Greece now. How 
long will you go on?” 

“As long as I am not ashamed to grow wiser 
and better,” answered the philosopher. 

At another time his disciples told him that 
he had enemies who were spreading slanders 
about him in Athens. But Plato only smiled. 
“I fear them not,” said he, “I will live so 
that no one can believe them.” 


THE beauty of everything here below lies 
in the power of reaching perfection. 

Акт for Art’s sake may be very fine, but 
art for progress is still finer—Victor Hugo 

KNOWLEDGE of a thing engenders love of. it: 
the more exact the knowledge, the more fer- 
vent the love.—ZLeonardo Da Vinci 
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THE SING-AWAY BIRD 
Lucy Larcom 
AVE you ever heard of the Sing-away bird, 
That sings where the Runaway River 
Runs down with its rills from the bald-headed hills 
That stand in the sunshine and shiver? 
**Oh, sing! sing-away! sing-away!’’ 
How the pines and the birches are stirred 
By the trill of the Sing-away bird! 


And the bald-headed hills, with their rocks and their 
rills, 
To the tune of his rapture are ringing; 
And their faces grow young, all the gray mists among, 
While the forests break forth into singing. 
** Oh, sing! sing-away! sing-away ! ” 
And the river runs singing along; 
And the flying winds catch up the song. 


°T was a white-throated sparrow, that sped a light 
arrow 
Of song from his musical quiver, 
And it pierced with its spell every valley and dell 
On the banks of the Runaway River. 
** Oh, sing! sing-away! sing-away!"' 
The song of the wild singer had 
The sound of a soul that is glad. 


And, beneath the glad sun, every glad-hearted one 
Sets the world to the tune of his gladness: 
The swift rivers sing it, the wild breezes wing it, 
Till Earth loses thought of her sadness. 
** Oh, sing! sing-away! sing-away !" 
Oh, sing, happy soul, to Joy's Giver, — 
Sing on, by Time's Runaway River! — Selected 


Guard Thou the Lower Lest It Soil 
the Higher 

ACH one of you is a sentinel, stationed 

to keep watch over a fort — a responsible 

and important post; for if any of the 
enemy enter, disorder and defeat result at 
once. You have several gates to guard and 
your enemies are very cunning and sly. They 
have been the enemies of all the boys and 
girls who ever lived, and all the children who 
failed to keep strict watch and let these foes 
enter helped them to grow strong and to in- 
crease in number. There have been many 
failures of this kind so that now it is neces- 
sary to be more vigilant than ever. 

You all know what a protection the pass- 
word is to the sentinel pacing up and down on 
guard. When someone comes along whom he 
does not recognize as a friend he has a test 
ready. Не can challenge the newcomer, and 
if he does not get the right answer — the pass- 
word — he need not hesitate a moment; for 
no one who does not give the right word need 
be permitted to enter. 

‘It is almost impossible to imagine a sentinel's 
forgetting the pass-word. It would seem ridi- 
culous for anyone to be a sentinel who can- 
not always remember it. But some of the ene- 
mies who come to your gates have a way of 
giving certain answers to your challenge that 
makes vou forget. One of these answers they 
give when they see you trying to be vigilant 
and know that they must be very sly in order 
to get in is “ Just this once." These words 
have a sort of evil magic that ‘destroys your 
memory. Almost every time they are uttered 
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your pass-word slips away from you and the 
enemy enters, gets a foothold and defies you 
to oust him. 

Another. answer which your enemies give 
and which makes you forget so foolishly and 
fail to see that they are foes is “ Well, I don’t 
care.” These words have been spoken so often 
at careless moments that now the evil ones 
use them to coax their way in everywhere. If 
you ever hear a voice whispering these words 
try to remember to take a sharp look about 
you and stand very firm and steady without 
listening to the sly speaker of them. He will 
slink away as soon as you do this, though he 
may come to another of your gates the very 
next hour. A rebuff at every gate he comes 
to is the only treatment that he deserves. 

If you guard well, if you can keep your 
fort free from the enemies, you will find that 
a great shining some one within your own 
heart begins to make you feel a beautiful kind 
of sacredness about all your work and all your 
play. At first it seems too good to be true 
for you feel that you understand the meaning 
of all you do. Every time you relax vigilance 
this shining self grows dim and blurred, and 
if you keep on letting enemies in you may 
lose sight of this true self for a time, until 
you have made a great effort to keep firm 
guard and succeeded. 

The pass-word you have to hold in mind is 
" Brotherhood." If you have that clearly be- 
fore you and never forget to challenge, the 
enemies know at a glance that you cannot 
be hoodwinked into letting them enter. As the 
beautiful new life grows strong in you, and 
vou can protect your shining self from the 
foes without, you will realize better every day 
what an important duty it is to “ guard the 
lower lest it soil the higher. M. G. 


The Peacemaker 

йй children had been quarreling in the 

nursery during Nurse's absence and the 

broken harmony had brought the usual 
pain and trouble in its train. Little Nell rarely 
asserted her rights, but to see her best-beloved 
doll in the ruthless grasp of brigands as re- 
presented by her brother, proved too much 
for her feelings; and entreaties being in vain, 
she flew to the rescue; and in the struggle 
poor dollie lost an arm and leg. Softly sob- 
bing she was finally tucked into bed with the 
maimed doll still clasped in her arms. 

* Never mind, dearie," said Nurse comfort- 
ingly, " We'll mend her in the morning." 

“ГИ be the doctor,” said the now repentant 
Bob, for he loved his little sister, even though 
he had not been taught to control his teasing 
ways. Nell gave a watery little smile and 
hugged her doll closer. 

“You had better go to bed, Master Bob,” 
said Nurse coldly, “ You have done enough 
mischief for one day.” 

Bob’s face darkened and he turned to go, 
but it beamed again as Nell, starting up in bed, 
called after him, “ Oh Bob, you be the motor- 
man to-morrow and Nurse be the doctor at 
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the. hospital, and you make a motor and drive 


poor Dolly and me there; it will be such fun.” 

“All right Nell,” he replied eagerly. “ГЇЇ 
make a fine car for you.” 

“I know he is sorry," Nell whispered to 
Nurse as she tucked her in again. 

“ Bless her dear little heart,” said Nurse 
later, as she looked down on the sleeping 
child. “ She is always thinking how to make 
someone happy; the world would be a better 
place if more of us were like her. And why 
shouldn't we be? " E. I. W. 


Among the Toymakers 


RETCHEN lived in the beautiful forest 

of Thuringia in far away Germany. 

Her parents were péasants, and for 
hundreds and hundreds of years her fore- 
fathers had lived in the low wooden cottage 
in which she was born. There was a large 
family of children and Gretchen was the 
youngest. Besides a father and mother Gret-' 
chen also had a grandfather and grandmother 
who were yet hale and strong, and she had 
great-grandparents too. They all lived and 
worked together happily under the one roof. 

If you could have taken a peep into the 
warm living-room of the peasant cottage, as 
I did one snowy winter day, you would have 
thought that it was a very pretty picture in- 
deed. For every member of this big family 
from Great-grandfather down to tiny Gretchen 
was busy making toys. Yes, toys; for when 
Santa Claus wishes to fill up his magical knap- 
sack that must never grow empty, he usually 
goes first to Germany, the home of the toy- 
makers. He gets millions and millions of his 
toys from the forest of Thuringia in northern 
Germany where Gretchen lives; for here 
thousands upon thousands of families are 
busy making toys from Christmas time to 
Christmas time. 

They make all kinds of toys. Some fam- 
ilies make only animals: woolly sheep, horses 
covered with hair, spotted cows, and even 
Teddy bears. Others make the leather and 
cloth bodies for dolls, and some make the 
dolls’ dresses. Some families make only 
Noah’s Arks filled with the funny little ani- 
mals whittled from wood, while others are 
glass blowers and blow the glass balls and 
ornaments of many shapes that are after- 
wards lined with gold and silver to hang on 
Christmas trees. - 

Once a week a wagon calls at each toy- 
maker's home to collect the toys. Then they 
are taken to the large cities. In the large 
cities many toys are made in factories, es- 
pecially the heads for dolls, which could not 
be made so well at home. From the cities the 
toys are sent all over the world. 

Most of the toys made in Germany come to 
America, but sad to relate, the children here 
break as many toys as the children there make. 
They would not do this, I am sure, if they 
had ever learned to make toys themselves, or 
if they could watch flaxen-haired little Gret- 
chen and her brothers and sisters working so 
carefully over the pretty playthings. O. W. 
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LOTUS SONG BOOK 


Containing fifty original songs with copyrighted Music 
A New Point Loma Edition 

Price - - - - - 50 Cents 

THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


z Vols. Royal 8vo., about 1400 pages, indexed; cloth. 
With portrait of the Author 


NEW POINT LOMA EDITION, WITH A PREFACE 
by Н. T. Edge, B.A. ( Cantab.) an old student under Н. P. Blavatsky and now 
a member of the Staff of Professors at Point Loma, California. 
Vol. I treats of Ancient апд Modern Science 
Vol. II treats gf Ancient an0 Modern Religion 


The reprint of this invaluable work is in answer to a constant demand, which shows 


that the book is a/ive and is needed by the liberated spirit of the age. 


р $50.00 Postage prepaid 


bp Н. P. BLAVATSKY 


- - - - - - - - - - - - 


CLOTH 
PAPER 


EDITION 


THEOSOPHICAL 
MANUALS 


ELEMENTARY HANDBOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


Prices, each: 
Cloth bound, (16mo.) e +. «©  $35cent 
Paper covers - - . - - 25 cents 
NOWV READY: 
No. 1. €lementary Cbeosopby 


2. Che Seven Principles of Man 

3. Rarma 

4. Reincarnation 

5. Man After Death 

6. Rámaloha and Devachan 

8. The Doctrine of Cycles 

9- Deyebism, Obostology © tbe Astral Plane 

No. 10. Che Astral Light 

„ 11. Deycbometry, Clairvoyance, and 
Thought Transference 

No. 12. The Angel and the Demon (2 vols. 35¢ each) 

No. 13. The flame and the Clay 

No. 14. On God and Prayer 

No. 15. Theosophy: Che Mother of Religions 

No, 16. from Crypt to 


An Essay on the Rise and Fali of Dogma 


No. 17. €artb 


Its Parentage; its Rounds and its Races 


No, 18. Sons of tbe firemist 
А Study of Man 


IN PREPARATION 
No. 7. Teachers and Cbeir Disciples 
ORDER FROM THE 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Loma, Cal. 


47.00 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., Point Loma, Cal. 


A Clear exposition in the form of 
Question and Answer of the 


Exhaustively Indexed. With a Copious 
Glossary of General Theosophical Terms 


It is the book of books for beginners and higher students 
NEW POINT LOMA EDITION NOW READY 


$2.25 


A broad Outline of Theosophical Doctrine by 
WILLIAM S JUDGE [Occultus] 


so CENTS 
25 CENTS 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


NIGHTMARE TALES 


BY 


H. P. BLAVATSKY 
NEWLY ILLUSTRATED BY R. MACHELL 
POINT LOMA EDITION 
A collection of the weirdest tales ever written down. 
They contain paragraphs of the profoundest 
mystical philosophy 

Cloth  - - - - - 60 cents 
Paper - - - - - 35 cents 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Pt. Lome, Cal. 


International Headquarters UNIVERSAL BROTHER. 
HOOD and THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
POINT LOMA, California 


Meteorological Table for the week ending 
October the 18th, 1908 


Total number of hours sunshine recorded during SEPTEMBER 194. 
Possible sunshine, 371. Percentage, 52. Average num- 


ber of hours per day, 6.46 (decimal notation). Ob- 
servations taken at 8 a. m., Pacific Time. 

BARO- | THERMOMETERS |pain| WIND _ 
ОСТ. | METER | мах | мін | рау | wxr| FALL| pie VEL 
12 | 29.742 67 | бо | 6o | 58 |о.о1| W 4 
13 129.793 | 70 | 59 | 61 | 57 |о.оо N 3 
14 | 29.773} 67 | бо | 61 | 58 о.оо E 1 
15 129.707 | 65 | бо | 61 | 56 о.оо W o 
16 | 29.631 | 66 | бо | 62 | 58 |o.19; NW п 
17 | 29.602! 66 | 58 | 58 | 54 |о.оо| SW 15 
18 ' 29.669! 64 j 51 | 57 | 52 10.26; SE 3 


OCTOBER THE TWENTY. FIFTH 19068 19 


BOOK LIST 


OF WORKS ON 


THEOSOPHY, OCCULTISM, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE AND ART 


PUBLISHED OR FOR SALE BY 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL THEOSOPHICAL HEADQUARTERS, Point Loma, California, U. S. A. 
The office of the Theosophical Publishing Company is at Point Loma, California. 


It has NO OTHER OFFICE and NO BRANCHES. 
t FOREIGN AGENCIES 


THE UNITED KINGDOM — Theosophical Book Co., 18 Bartlett’s Bldgs, Holborn 


Circus, Lonpox, E. C. England 
GERMANY —J. Th. Heller, Vestnertorgraben 13, МОкивкзс 


SWEDEN — Universella Broderskapeta Forlag, Barnhusgatan, 10, STOCKHOLM 


HOLLAND — Louis F. Schudel, Hollandia-Drukkerij, BAARN 


AUSTRALIA — Willans & Williams, 16 Carrington St, Wynyard Sq., Svpxxv, М. S. W. 


CUBA — Н. S. Turner, Apartado 127; or Heredia, Baja, 10, SAwTIAGO DE CUBA 
MEXICO — Samuel L. Herrera, Calle de la Independencia, 55 altos, Vera Crus, V. C. 


-AppaESS зү KATHERINE TiINGLEY at San Diego Opera House, March, 1902 - -$ .15 
AxN ArPRAL TO PusLIC Conscrguce: an Address delivered by Katherine Tingley at 
Isis Theater, San Diego, July 22, 1906. Published by the Woman's T! cal 
Propaganda League, Point Loma - - - - - - - .05 
AstrRAL IxTroxiCATION, and Other Papers (W. E . -, - - - 03 
Baacavap СТА (recension by W. Q. Judge). pearl of the Scriptures of the East. 
erican edition; pocket size; morocco, t edges - - - - 1.00 
Concentration, CULTURE or (W. Q. Judge) . E . - - - 1S 
DzvacHAx; or the Heavenworld (Н. гуп) - ‚7 - - - - 05 
ECHONS FROM TEE ORIENT; a broad Outline of Theosophical Doctrines. Written for 
the newspaper reading public. (W. Q. Judge) m. 8vo, cloth - - - x 
aper . А - - - - - - - - T. 
EPrTOME oF THxosorHiCAL TrAcHIMGS, Аи (W. О. Judge); 40 pages : - С 15 
FREEXASONRY AND JxsUiTRY, The Pith and Marrow of the Closing and Coming Century 
and Related Position of, (Rameses) - - - - - - - AS 
8 copies for $1.00; er hundred, $10.00 
KATHERINE TixcLEY, Humanitys Friend; A Visit TO KATHERINE Тіисіжү (by John 
Hubert Greusel}; А Stupy or Raya Үосл at Pornt Loma (Reprint from 
the San Francisco Chronicle, Jan. 6, 1907). The above three com rised in a 
phlet of 50 pages, published by the Woman's Theosophical Propaganda 15 
, Point Loma : E E - - - - . - 
Hyyrworisu: Hypnotism, by W. Q Judge (Reprint from The Path, vol. viii, p. 335) — 
Why Does Katherine Tingley Oppose Hypnotism? by a Student (Reprint from 
Nxw Скнтокү PATH, Oct. 28. 1906) — EVils of Hypnotism, by Lydia Ross, м.о. .15 
{sts UmvxiLED, by Н. P. Blavatsky. 2 vols, royal 8vo, about 1800 pages; cloth; 
portrait of the author. Point Loma Edition, with a preface. Pos id - 7.00 
Kxv то Тнкововну, Тнк, by Н. P. Blavatsky. Point Loma Edition, with Glossary 
and exhaustive Index. Portraits of Н. P. Blavatsky and W. О. Judge. 8vo, 
cloth, 400 pages. Postpaid. - - Ee, - - - - 2.25 
Lirz at Porwt Loma, Тнк: me Notes Katherine Tingley. (Reprinted from the 
Los Angeles Saturday Post, December, 1902) - - - - - 1S 
Licut ow тнк Parn (M. C), with Comments, and a short chapter on Karma. Author- 
itative rules for treading the path of a higher life. Point Loma Edition, pocket 
size edition of this classic. mbossed paper, .15; leather - 2 - - .25 
MsrERIES or тик Heart DOCTRINE, Тнк. Prepared by Katherine Tingley and her 
upils, Square 8vo. Paper, 1.25; clot! - - - - - - 2.00 
Крїїз OY 8 PAMPHLETS, comprising the Different Articles in above, paper, each .25 
NicHTMARE TALES (Н. P. Blavatsky). lliwstrated by R. Machell. А collection of the 
weirdest tales ever written down. Paper, .35; cloth - - : - 60 
©$асакт Docrainz, Тнк, The Synthesis of Science, Religion, and Philosophy, by 
H. P. Blavatsky. Point Loma Edition; with Index. Two vols., royal 8vo, 
about 1500 p ; cloth. Postage prepaid - - - - - - 10.00 
To be rinted from the original edition of 1888, as issued by H. P. Blavatsky 
SOME o? THE ORS o» CHRISTIAN Ѕсікиск. Criticism by H.P.Blavatsky and W.Q. Judge — .15 
Уогск ОР THE Sience, Тнк. (For the daily use of disciples.) Translated and 
annotated by H. P. Blavatsky. Ро size, leather - - - S 
Үосл APHORISMS (translated by W. О. Judge), pocket size, leather . . - 475 
GREEK SYMPOSIA, as performed by students of the Isis League of Music and 
Drama, under direction of Katherine Tingley. (Fully protected by coypyright.) 
1— Tug Wispo« or Hyratia; 2— А Promise. Each - - - - 1S 
NEW CENTURY SERIES. Тнк Piru anv Marrow or Some SACRED WzITIKGS. 
Ten Pamphlets, issued serially; Scripts, each - - - - - -  .25 
Subecription + E . . E Б - - 1.50 


Alrecd. biished : 

ScarrT 1 - ыга: The Relation of Universal Bretherbood to Christianity — 
No Man can Serve Two Masters — In this Place is а Greater Thing, 

Scrrrr 2 — Contents: A Vision of Judgment — The Great Victory — Co-Heirs with 
Christ — The “Woes” of the Prophets — Fragment: from Bhagavad Сі — 
jesus the Man ; ` 

Scuret 3 — Contents: Lesson of Israel's History — Man's Divinity and Perfecti- 
bility — The Man Born Blind — The Everlasting Covenant — Burden of the Lord 

Script 4 — Contents: Reincarnation in the Bible — The Money-Changers in the 
Temple — The Mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven — The Heart ine — 
The Temple of God em 

$сатрт 5 — Contents: Egypt and Prehistoric America — Theoretical and Practical 
Theosophy — Death, One of the Crowning Victories of Human Life — Reliance 
on the Law — Led is Po Spirit of 

Scaret 6 — Contents: ucation Through Illusion to Truth — Astronomy in the 
Light of Ancient Wisdom — Occultism and Magic — Resurrection 

Serier 7 — Contents: Theosophy and Islam, a word concerning Sufism — 
Archaeology in the Light of Theosophy — Man, a Spiritus! Builder 

Ѕсвірт 8 — Contents: e Sun of Righteousness — Cant about the Classics 

Scaret 9 — Contents: Traces of the Wisdom-Religion in Zoroastrianism, Mithra- 
ism, and their modern representative, Parseeism 

Script 10 — Contents: The Religions of China 


Vor. 1 ltism. Occultism vs. the Occult Arts. The Blessing of Publicky — .35 
Vou. 2 Hypnotism. Black Magic in Science. Signs of the Times - . -  .35 
Vor, 3 Psychic and Noetic Action - - - - - . 35 
Vow. 4 Kosmic Mind. Ров! Aspect of Wisdom - - - - - .35 
Vor, 5 Esoteric Character of the Gospels - - - - - - .38 
Vou. 6 Astral Bodies; Constitution of the Inner Man - . - - 35 
THEOSOPHICAL MANUALS, Elementsry Handbooks for Students. 
16mo, price, each, paper, 25g; cloth, - - - - .35 
No. 1 Errzuxwrany TEEOSOPHY о. 13 Tae Frame лию TER CLAY 
No. 2 Тнк Seven PaixCIPLES OP Man No. 14 Ow Сор Амр PxavzR 
No. 3 KARMA No. 15 Тнкозо›нү: tee Мотнив oF 
No. 4 REINCARNATION RELIGIONS 
No. 5 Man arter DEATH No. 16 From Crypt то Promaos; an Essay 
Ne: 6 KAMMOKA ann DARAN N on the Rise and ZH of Dogma 
o. x Docrare o. 17. : arentage, 
No. 9 PsvcHisM, GHostoLoGY AND THE " and its us она 
L NE о. 18 Sons ov TEE FriREMIST: 

No. 10 Tue AsrRAL Ілснт of Man sin: 
No. 11 PsvcHoxETRY, CLAIRVOYANCE, AND 

THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE 
No. 12 Tax Анск лир THE DEMON In Preparation, 

(2 vols., 35$ each) No. 7 TracHers AND TuxIR DisciPLES 
THE PATH SERIES. Specially adapted for inquirers in Theosophy. 
Already published: > 

No. 1 Тнк Ровровк or THE Universal BROTHERHOOD AND TEEOSOPHICAL Society .05 
No. 2 TurosorHv GrxzxaLLY $ТАТЕР (W. Q. Judge) - - - - .05 

Reprinted from Oficial Retort. World's Parliament of Religions, Chicago, 1893 
No. 3 Ми зглтр MyvstERIES (Herbert Согуп, м.р.) - - - . -  .05 
No. 4 THxosoeHY AND its CouxTERPEITS .05 


Thirty copies of above Path Series, $1.00; one hundred copies, $3.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. Souvenir Postar Carns of LoxALAND. Two for Se. 
postage 1с. éxtra; 50 ies, postpaid, $1.00; 100 і аіа, $1.50 
LoMALAND. An Album of d ету үг ан ы 
Regrropuctions ОР Famous Parntixcs sy R. MACHELL. 
The Prodigal— The Bard — The Light А the Coming Doay—-’Twist Priest 
and Profligate — The Hour of Despair — The Dweller on the Threshold. 


Size of photographs, 8x 6 in, approximate. Price, unmounted, 50c; mounted .75 
Pata Macazing, TRE— Vol ix ('94-'95), Vol х ('95-6), each - - - 2.00 
Pata Macazixz, THe — Index to Vols. 1 to vi11; cloth - - - - .§0 
Path Macazinz, Тнк-— Back numbers; each - - - - - - 2 
Sxaxcuticut, No. 6 — Full Report of Great Debate on Theosophy and Christianity 

held at Fisher Opera House, San Diego, Cal, September and October, 1901. 

72 pages. Special number issued to the public . E - - - 18 
Srarcuuicut, No.7 - - - - - - - - б - .15 
Ѕклвснілснт, Vol 11, No. 1 - - - - - - - - 1S 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD MAGAZINE Back numbers, each - 2 - - .20 


Universal, BROTHERHOOD PATH, 
Vols. хїїї (1898-99), xiv (799-1900), xv (1900-01), хут (1901-'02), each - 2.00 


LOTUS GROUP LITERATURE 
Introduced under the direction of Katherine Tingloy 


1 Тнк Їлттҗ BuiLDERS. and their Voyage to ngi (R. N - - .88 
Lowe, as COMING a THE Kino (Machel!) i cloth, ilt edges aa - - 38 
$ Sonc x. i original songs with copyri music; - - .50 
Lotus Sonc — “ The Sun Temple,” with music in . - - А 0.15 
FRENCH 
TufosorHiE ELÉMEXTAIRE - - - - - - - . - 0S 
Lxus Mystings ок LA Docraing DU Cœur (11° Section) - Е » e - .80 
SPANISH 
Ecos рк, Овікитк (W. Q. Juden - - - - А E E - .50 
Erfrome Dg LAS ENSERANZAS TxosórriCcAs (W. Q. Judge). 40 páginas - - - .2$ 
La Terosorfa EXPLICADA - - - - - - s $ А - .05 
La ФА Y SUS FALSIFICACIONES. Para uso de investigadores . . - .05 


30 copies $1.00; 100 copies $3.00 
La Via Ex Роит Loma (Notas por Katherine Tingley) - - - - 1S 
Luz ex xL Ѕкмокво (M. C.); con Comentarios; paper - - . . 
Order above from the Theosophical Publishing Company, Point Loma, California. 


The following in other languages may be procured by writing direct to 
the respective Foreign Agencies (see first column) for book list and prices. 


GERMAN 

Ан IHREN FRÜCHTEN SOLLT IHR SIE ERKENNEN — WER IST ЖІН Turzosormg? — Was 
TuHEOsOPHIE ÜBER MANCHE PUNKTE LEHRT UND WAS 818 WEDER LEHRT NOCH BILLICT 

AUSBILDUNG DER Konzentration (von William Q Judge) 

Das Іхвем zu Рогит Loma (Katherine Tingley). Schöne Illustrationen. (Recommended) 

Рв Внлслулр GiTÀ (nach der englischen Ausgabe von William Q. Judge). 

Dig WISSENSCHAFT DES LEBENS UND DIE KUNST ZU LEBEN 

Есноз AUS DEM Orient (von William Q. Judge) 

Stupizw Oper DIE Внлслулр СЇтА (William б. Judge). 

THEOSOPHIE ERKLÄRT 

RÜCKBLICK UND AUSBLICK AUF DIZ THEOSOPHISCHE BEWEGUNG 

WAHRHEIT IST MÄCHTIG UND MUSS ОВЅІКСЕМ! 

POSTKARTEN MIT ANSICHTEN VON Point Loma 

Theosophische Handbücher: 

No. 1. ELEMENTARE THEOSOPHIE. No. 5. Der MENSCH NACH DEM Торе. 


No. 2. Drg SIEBEN PRINZIPIEN DES No. 6. KÁMALOKA UND DEVACHAN. 
MENSCHEN. No. 7. LEHRER UND IHRE JÜNGER. 
No. 3. KARMA. No. 8. Dre THEORIE DER ZYKLEN. 
No. 4. REINKARNATION. U. 5. W. 
DUTCH 


Dre Внлслулр Gitk: Het Boek van Yoga; with Glossary. Bound in morocco or 
Dx Оскллм per Т\нкозоРн:к (door William Q. Judge) pee 
Dx Mysreaign per OupnErID (door С. de Purucker) 
(Vertaling uit New Century Path, overdruk van de Nieuwe Eeuw, No. 12) 
Dz Rippers ули KErzga AxTHUR — Een Verhaal voor Kinderen, door Ceinnyd Morus. 
Darg OrsrxLLEN over THEosoPHiE Іп verband met Vraagst van den Dag. 
Her Leven te PoiwT Loma, Enkele Aanteekeningen door Katherine Tingley 
Н.Р. BLAVATSKY. EN Wirin Q. Jupexz, De Stichters еп Leidera der Theosophische 
weging eerling). pp. 42. 
KATHERINE TiXGLEY, DE ÁuTOCRAAT (De Geheimen van de Leer van het Hart) 
Ілснт or нкт.РАр (door M. C.) Bound in morocco or paper. 
Pir кн Merc, uit sommige Heilige Geschriften, 1° Serie 
Inhoud: Theosophie en Christendom. “ Niemand kan twee heeren dienen." Iets 
Meerders dan de Tempel. Een Gezicht des Oordeels. De Mensch Jerus 
Prr хи MERC VAN DE EINDIGENDE EN KomENDE Eguw, en de daarmede in betrekking 
staande positie van Vrijmetselarij en Jesuitisme, door Rameses 
Theosophical Manuals, Series Мо. 1 
No. 1. IN рки VoonHo? No. 6. “Herur” ки “He” 
No. 2. EEN HEILIG LERRSTUK No. 7. LEERAREN EN HUN LERRLINONW 
No. 3. VERLOREN KENNIS WERRCEVONDEM No. 8. Еки UwivrxskELE W) 
No. 4. Ezx SLEUTEL Tof Moperwzg Raa Мо. 9. DWwAALWEGCEN (HQPXOTISMM, 
SELEN CramvovANCE, SPIRITISME) 
No 5. Her MystERuIE ули рхи Doon No. 10. Dz Zeu рир WixzELD 


SWEDISH 
Dew Hemuica Läran, 2 band (Н. P. Blavatsky) 
М№үұскк, TILL TExosoyi&w (Н. Р. Blavats ). nder utarbetning. 
RAL BERUSNING, DEVAKAN, м. м. (Wi Dam Q. Judge) 
ч 


Brev, вом HJALPT MIG (William Q. 
illiam 
illiam $3 729 


Den CvxurxA Lacen, M. м. (William Q. Ju 
DorpA ViNKAR І DEN HEMLIGA LARAN, X. X. t 
Шат Q. Judge) 


DópssTRAFFET 1 'ТхозоР:зк BELYSNINO, M. м. ( 
REINKARNATIONSLARAN I BIBELN, Ox Karma, м. м. ( 
Ѕтџртжа бука BmacavaD Giri (William Q. Judge) 
Trosorrens Ocxaw (William Q. Judge 

VETENSKAPEN OCH PEN, M. M. (William Q. Judge) 

бумімс т Koxcenrzation (William Q. Ju 

Hemuicuerzrna 1 НуАвтлте Lina (Katherine Tingley och hennes lirjungar) 

En INTERVJU MED KATHERINE TiNGLEY (Greusel 

KarRERIXE TixoLEY, af М. F. N. (levnadsteckning) 

ExisTENSLIMJ]ER оси UTvECKLINGSNORMER (Oscar Ljungström) 

Кли ктт T. S. SAKNA MORALLAG? (Protestmóte) 

Trosoyi оси KzistEXDOM, Genmile til Prof. Pfannenstill (Dr. С. Zander och F. Kellberg) 


Astzns Ljus (Edwin Arnold) КАЈА Yooa, Ox SjALENS$ UtvECELING 
Buacavap GiTÀ, Hingivandets bok SKILLNADEN MELLAN Тковор: OCH SPIRITISM 
Dex Trosorisxa Institutionen (Baker) SrjAnwAN, Saco- осн POEMSAMLING, för bern 
FRIMURERI OCH JXsUrTVALDE (Rameses) Trosoriens INNEBÖRD 

Ljus på VAGEN Tystwapens Rost 

Lorvuss.ap, för barn Visincsd (Karling) 


Lorussiwcsox, ord och musik 
PERIODICALS 
INTERNATIONAL THEOSOPHICAL CHRONICLE, Illustrated. Yearly © 
subscription, postpaid - - - - A ч P Ч 

Issued monthly. Send subscriptions either to the Publishers, The Theosophical 
Book Co., 18 Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn Circus, London, E. C.; or to The 
Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 

THEOSOPHIA. Yearly subscription - - : . * - 1.50 
Issued monthly. Illustrated. Published by Dr. С. Zander. Send all remittances 
to Universella Broderskapets Forlag, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm 1, Sweden; 
or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Тоша, California 

UNIVERSALE BRUDERSCHAFT. Illustrated. Yearly subscription, postpaid 1.50 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to J. Th. Heller, Vestnertorgraben 13, NÜRNBERG 
Germany; or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 

LOTUS;KNOPPEN. Yearly subscription, postpaid - > - - - 0.28 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to Arie Goud, Steentilstraat 40, Groningen, 
Holland; or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 


Neither the Editors of the above publications, nor the officers of the Untvansal, BROTEERHOOB 

AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, or of any of its departments, receive salaries or other remuneration, 

АЙ profits arising from the business of the Theosophical бен Co. are devoted to Human: 
startan work. All who assist in this work are directly helping that cause. 


1.00 


THE 
MYSTERIES 
OF THE 
HEART 


DOCTRINE 


Prepared by 
KATHERINE TINGLEY 
AND HER PUPILS 


The 'Theosophical 
book of the 


Twentieth century 


Tells the story and the history of the 
Theosophical Movement. 

The prices are $2 in cloth and $1.25 in 
paper, which barely cover the cost, for it ів 
printed and bound, not gaudily, but with 
such carefulness and thoroughness of art 
and craft as to make it unique among 
modern edition books. 

Order now from 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
POINT LOMA, CAL. 


Isis Conservatory of Music 


OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 


Personal applications and inquiries received every Saturday 
by the Secretary at SAN DIEGO BRANCH 
1515 HALL, 1120 FIFTH STREET 
between the hours of 9 л. M. and 4 р. м. Full particu. 
lars will be sent by mail upon application to 
J. Н. FUSSELL, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Isis Conservatory ef Music, 
Point Loma, California 


SOME OF THE ERRORS OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE · 
CRITICISA 
by H. P. Blavatsky and William Q. Judge 
CONT. S: 
“Тһе Empty Vessel Makes. the Greatest Sound '' 
A Note of Warning 
— by Н. P. Blavatsky 
Of *' Metaphysical Healing '' 
Affirmations and Denials 
The Cure of Diseases 
Replanting Diseases for Future Use 
—by William Q. Judge 
A MOST VALUABLE PAMPHLET. Qutside of Theosophy 
there is given no adequate explanation of the heali ing 
that is at times accomplished, nor of its ration 
nor of the ultimate price that must be paid and e 
rs connected with such practices. 
This pamphlet is invaluable to all studenta. 
Price . 15 cents 
THBOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Point Loma, Cal. 


CENTURY 
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PATH 


Lomaland Photo. and Engraving Dept. 


RAJA YOGA ACADEMY. 


(UNSECTARIAN) 


FOR BOYS 


Address 


€ GIRLS 
GERTRUDE VAN PELT, M. D., Directress 


Point Loma HOMESTEAD - - Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


THE RAJA YOGA MESSENGER 


N illustrated Monthly for Young Folk, edited by a staff of members 
of the Senior Class of Boys and Girls of the Raja Yoga School 


THIS PERIODICAL IS A BEAUTIFUL GIFT! 
Send a Year’s Subscription to Your Young Friend.e 


Address Business Editor: —2M aster ALBERT С. SPALDING 
Роімт Loma Homesteap, Pornt Loma, CALIFORNIA 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 50c : : : SINGLE COPY 5с 


NS LOMALAND 


AN ALBUM OF VIEWS AND QUOTATIONS 


VIEWS of the International Headquarters of the UniversaL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SociETY; Raja Yoga Academy, Aryan Temple, Students” 
and Children’s Homes, the Hillside and Cliffs on the shore of the Pacific, at 
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BROTHERHOOD AND 


WHAT one may surely call 
a typical statement of agnos- 
tic views is to be found in 
an article contributed by Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith to the 
New York Sunday Sun, entitled “ Man and 
His Destiny.” In it the writer places his 
brain-mind in the dock, as it were, arraigning 
it before the public and pleading on his own 
behalf against its pronouncements. He says: 


We are confronted with the great question of 
what the world would be without religion, without 


Agnostic 
Views 


‘trust in Providence, without hope or fear of a 


hereafter. Social order is threatened. 

Future leaders may have to increase the 
power of the state to make up for the loss 
of the power of religion. Belief in the in- 
spiration of the Bible can hardly linger any 


longer in any well-informed mind; criticism, 


history, and science have combined to put an 
end to it. And why should a revelation upon 
which the world’s salvation depended have 
been postponed till so late and made to so few? 
/ Apart from the Bible, have we any revela- 
tion of the nature, the will, the unity, the 
existence of Deity? 

It must apparently be owned, 
though we tremble at the thought, 
that we have none. We are left 
upon this shore of time, gazing 
into infinity and eternity without 
clue or guidance except such as 
we can gain either by inspection of our own nature 
with its moral indications and promptings, or by 
studying the order of the universe. 

Everywhere good is in conflict with evil. 
Humanity slowly advances, but we cannot be 
sure that it tends to an ultimate perfection. 
Much in life seems purposeless. Multitudes 
live and die, apparently without contributing 
anything; animals suffer, apparently to no 
purpose; plagues and famines seem merely 
evil. Children die in infancy. A plan of 
which we are ignorant, but of which the end 
will be good, is apparently our only solution. 

The belief that man has a soul inserted into 
a body, has, continues the writer, become un- 
tenable. Man is one; all grows and develops 
together; imagination cannot picture a dis- 
embodied soul. 

Free will surely we unquestionably have. Neces- 
sarianism seems to assume that in action there is 


only one element — motive. But, as has been said 
before, there appear to be two 


Unrealized 
Possessions 


The Key elements: «motive, and another — 
will; and of this duality we seem 

to Man k : 

is in M to be sensible when we waver in 
ы ап action or feel compunction for 
what we have done? Is it possi- 


ble to explain moral repentance without assuming 
the freedom of the will? 

What is conscience? When we repent morally are 
we looking only to the immediate consequences of 
the act, or are we also looking to the injury done to 
our moral nature? If the latter, does it not appear 
that there is something in us not material and point- 


ing to a higher life? It is in close examination of 
our own nature that we are most likely to solve the 
enigma of our being. Much of us, no doubt, is 
material. Memory and imagination often act unbid- 
den by the will; imagination often when we are 
asleep. We may find a material.element even in 
the character as molded by physical or social cir- 
cumstance or need. But is there not also a conscious 
effort of self-improvement not dependent on these? 
That all is material does not seem yet to have 
been proved. 

Evolution is a great discovery. But evolution 
cannot have evolved, itself, nor does there seem 
to have been an observed case of it. Points of . 
similarity between the ape and man are not proofs. 
of transition. Has any animal given the slightest 
sign of self-improvement or tendency to progress? 

Mere difficulties of sense or intellect on mundane 

questions might be met by appeal 


The World to the mysteries of a universe 
Must be which may conceivably be other 
Well-Ordered in reality than to us it appears. 


But it is to be supposed that 
divine beneficence would give its 
creatures all powers of intelligence necessary to their 
moral welfare, above all those entailing reward or 
punishment in a future life. 

Progress is that which distinguishes man vitally 
and immeasurably from all other creatures. Fitful, 
often arrested, sometimes reversed, it does not cease. 
It may point to an ultimate solution of the enigma 
of our checkered being such as shall,justify the ways 
of God to man. 

What is to be said in this connexion of man’s 
aesthetic nature, of his sense of beauty and melody? 
Can they be the offspring of material evolution? 
As they meet no material need, we might almost 
take them for the smile of a beneficent and sym- 
pathizing spirit. The basis of the gifts no doubt is 
physical, but we cannot easily understand how they 
can have been developed by a purely physical process. 


Then he speaks of the grandeur and order 
of the universe, and concludes by saying that 
we must seek the truth and not be misled by 
dogma; he is one of the many who doubt 
and would have their doubts set at rest. 

Parts of the above might be termed an 
introduction to Theosophy in the form of 
rhetorical questions. These unanswered ques- 
tions sufficiently show the weakness of the 
agnostic position. The strength of Theosophy 
is that it answers so many of them. It is of 
course impossible to deal with them adequate- 
ly on the present occasion, and we must be 
content with a reference to the text-books and 
manuals issued by the Theosophical Publish- 
ing Company, and with a few general remarks. 

In the first place, such an 


Inherited outlook upon human affairs 
Limitations as the above is blurred Ьу 
of View inevitable limitations in sev- 


eral different fields of thought. 
There is the view of history, for instance. As 
one gathers from the paper, that view is the 
conventional one which is the resultant (up to 
date) of the various converging lines of mod- 
ern cultural development. Ingrained racial 
traits, mental tendencies, and traditional ideas 
from our Teutonic ancestry; a certain know- 
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ledge and culture gleaned from what has so 
far been rescued of Greek, Latin, and Arabian 
learning; theological predilections, accompan- 
ied with many deeply rooted intellectual pre- 
judices from a very mixed Hebraic-Syrian 
source, filtered through the dregs of imperial 
Rome; the recent growth of a minor branch 
of science, which from the restriction of its 
sphere, has given us a very lop-sided picture 
of the universe. This, roughly, is what goes 
to make up the subject under discussion — 

Man and his Destiny. 
In spite of his challenge of theological 
dogmas, the traditional pre- 


е judice of the old theological 
к! view of history still clings to 
Divinity the writer as indeed it does to 


the valiant of the champions 
of emancipated scientific thought. Do what 
they can, they cannot seem to rid themselves 
of the notion that man must have been created 
a few thousand years ago. The theologians 
said he was created 6000 years ago; the sci- 
entists have added a few more thousands and 
the emendation that man was not made but 
just “ growed.” The theologians said he was 
made by God out of the dust; the scientists 
that the dust evolved itself upwards into man. 
The professor may deride these various dog- 
mas, but still the fetish of the accepted evolu- 
tionist idea haunts him, and his picture of 
human history is one of a comparatively recent 
emergence from primitive barbarism. To him, 
religion has evidently been simply the wistful 
efforts of helpless man to understand the 
mysteries of his life and surroundings. 
But Theosophists are not hampered by these 
notions that have grown up with our recent 
little civilization. To them 


Proofs of a human history is conceived 
Greater on a vastly larger and grand- 
Evolution er scale. They point to Egypt, 


Chaldaea, India, ancient Am- 
erica, as instances of civilizations which must 
have had a long unknown past behind them. 
They recognize a scheme of human history 
commensurate with the great periods of which 
geology, astronomy, and natural history tell us. 
They believe that what we call history em- 
braces merely the story of a few minor sub- 
races. They point to ancient sciences com- 
pared to which our modern knowledge is still 
incomplete. Of all this any earnest and candid 
student will find as much proof as he can 
digest in the available Theosophical literature. 

The universal prevalence of such allegories 
and symbols as the Creation, the Garden of 
Innocence, the Serpent, the Fall, the Flood, 
the Cross, the Redemption, etc.; the existence 
of identical symbology in such distant coun- 
tries as India, Scandinavia, and ancient Amer- 
ica — all of which is known by scholars, to 
their mental confusion — all this cannot be 
accounted for on the ready 
supposition that religion is a 
purely nature-growth. It is on 
the contrary the survival of 
the ancient Wisdom-Religion 
and its symbol language. 

'Then there are the limitations in connexion 
with the conception of Auman consciousness. 
The conventional mind seems unable to grasp 
the idea of the possibility of any other kind 
of consciousness than the familiar one. When 
it does try to rise to higher conceptions, it 
jumps at one bound from earthly man to the 


Religion is not 
a Desultory 
Thing 
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universal Deity and conjectures a sudden and 
complete revelation of ultimate truth after 
death. But the gradations of consciousness 
are almost unlimited. Man in his present state 
does not represent a very startling idea of 
intelligence by comparison with what he has 
been at epochs in the past and will be again in 
the future. It is surely possible that there 
may be men on earth today who are on a 
higher plane of intelligence and perception, 
and to whom therefore the whole question 
must wear an entirely different aspect. 
Theosophists do not appeal 
to any blind “ faith”; their 
appeal is to facts and to sound 
principles. But it is necessary 
that they should first have a 
fair hearing; and as they are doing all in 
their power to make this appeal effectual, the 
blame of any failure must rest on the student. 
If asked, “ Show us your proofs," they reply, 
* Study our literature." In it will be found 
teachings that make the facts of life fit into 
a harmonious and self-consistent whole. From 
the view-point of conventional notions, the 
facts of life necessarily seem frequently incon- 
sistent with each other and with current theor- 
ies about life. The supposition that man’s 
existence is limited to a single earth-life is 
false; hence it cannot square with the facts. 
On this supposition, the world is full of 
purposelessness and cruelty and fatuity. But 
the facts of life, the great eternal laws of the 
universe, were not made with a view to the 
limitations of modern ideas; they were not 
made to accommodate the modern theological 
god or the modern scientific fetishes. They 
existed from all eternity. 


A True Theory 
Must Square 
All Facts 


Man Man himself is a God in- 
Is a carnated in an animal. If he 
God were merely an animal he 


could not have these doubts 


‚ апа troubles and would be at peace in the 


supposed general unquestioning harmony of 
universal life. But he is also a God and can- 
not rest. The thing is to Dare and to Know. 
It is the age-long habitude of mental emas- 
culation induced by false theology that has 
turned man into the craving supplicating crea- 
ture that he is in his mental attitude. But 
he may go on waiting for ever for his god to 
do something for him — or at least until he 
decides to wake up and do something for him- 
self, thus vindicating his Divinity. It is no 
use sitting down and hoping that God will 
reveal himself or vouchsafe to his humble 
creatures a little glimpse into his inscrutable 
wisdom. Man himself is of God within, and 
he already has the faculties; but it needs 
greatness of soul to unfold them. H. T. E. 
Ecclesiastical Glosses 
CONTRIBUTOR to the Scientific Am- 
erican recently remarked that Giordano 
Bruno was burned for teaching that the 
earth revolved round the sun. The burning 
alive of this thinker and liberator is rather a 
sore subject in certain quarters, and the re- 
mark accordingly calls forth two protests. 
The first attempts to show that the Coperni- 
can heliocentricism was if anything rather 
popular at headquarters; and the second pur- 
ports to give the real reasons for the burning. 
" It was the theory of Pythagoras,” says the 
first letter. Does this suggest, for the benefit 
of those whose knowledge of dates is a little 


risky, that if the doctrine was intolerable, 
Pythagoras would have been at least repri- 
manded by the Inquisition? “ It may be called 
the theory of Nicolas de Cusa, since he revived 
it; he was born in 1401, and was made Car- 
dinal by Pope Eugenius IV in 1448." "The 
wording of the sentence almost seems to ask 
us to believe that he was made Cardinal be- 
cause of the theory! 
Nicolas was a great man and was at one 
time in some danger on account of his keen 
observations relating to certain delicate mat- 
ters, the False Decretals, the Donation of 
Constantine, and the superiority of councils to 
popes. But he turned about so thoroughly 
and became so earnest an advocate of papal 
supremacy that his heliocentricism, a mere side 
issue in his philosophy, was readily overlooked 
— as almost everybody else was overiooking it. 


It was the theory of Copernicus; from him 
it gets its name. . . . Copernicus dedicated his great 
work on the revolutions of the heavenly orbs to 
the reigning Pope, Paul III, in 1543, five years: 
before Bruno was born. 


The letter omits to mention two little facts: 

First, that Copernicus died the same year, 
stricken with paralysis, before anything could 
be done with him. 

Second, that about 70 years later, in 1616, 
the Holy Office came down thundering upon 
the whole proposition, censuring as utter her- 
esy the teaching that the sun was the center 
and that the earth revolved on its own axis. 
The teaching was Galileo's; at him the thun- 
der was directed; and he was required to 
recant under threat of torture. He did so, but 
was ordered to be imprisoned and to recite 
the seven penitential psalms once a week for 
the next three years. But that of course could 
be done at the eyepiece of a telescope. 

From which we can see what probably 
would have been the fate of Copernicus, had 
he lived. The theory was not the only cause 
of Bruno's burning, however. 

The Congregation gave twelve reasons for 
burning him. The first was that he taught 
the plurality of worlds. Then he taught Re- 
incarnation; then that “ magic" — by which 
he meant operative knowledge of the hidden 
laws of nature— is a good thing; fourthly, 
that the Holy Ghost is the World-Soul, and, 
fifthly, that Moses said so; sixthly, that the 
world is eternal; seventhly that Moses under- 
stood magic; and, eighthly, himself thought 
out the laws he gave his people; ninthly, that 
the Scriptures should be in the hands of all; 
tenthly, that the Jews had a special origin from 
Adam and Eve, distinct from that of other 
races; eleventhly, that the devil will be saved ; 
and lastly, that Jesus was not God but a man 
who had attained knowledge of “ magic.” 

Some of these, it need hardly be said, are 
mere caricatures of Bruno's profoundly philo- 
sophical teachings. But they had to be cari- 
catures to make a case that should cover his 
real offense. Which was, to teach that the 
soul of man is a divine monad, standing be- 
tween the purely divine, and matter; whose 
duty, while acquiring experience in matter, is 
to reach upward to the divine by its own in- 
herent powers. The priest had no place in the 
scheme, and that was the real cause of the 
indictment, the imprisonment, and the burning. 
No glosses can blur that fact. The Church 
burned a great liberator of humanity and must 
take the Karma. Н. CORYN, M.R.C. S. 
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Unexplaining Explanations 
SCIENTIFIC contemporary lifts the 
veil of Isis according to twentieth cen- 
tury methods and shows just how the 
tricks of the Hindi fakir are done. Their 
simplicity is absurd. Why on earth did we 
not think of it before? | 

For instance the basket trick. The little 
boy is put into the basket; a cloth is thrown 
over; the basket is stabbed through and 
through with a sword; the boy presently ap- 
pears from somewhere; the basket is found 
empty. 

Nothing is easier. The basket is shaped like 
a fat squat teapot with a relatively small 
mouth. The boy lies inside coiled around the 
edge; the sword, being stabbed in vertically 
through the mouth, of course leaves him un- 
touched. Another boy appears from some- 
where. 

In the actual trick the basket is actually 
found empty; the "explanation" dmits this, 
represents the substitute boy as getting out 
of sight somewhere, and then makes the ori- 
ginal boy come out of the basket. To stand 
at all, it had (a) to omit the faet that the 
trick is done on no well-appointed platform, 
carefully lit, but in the open air amid a crowd 
of people; (b) to make the basket of a special 
shape whose purpose would be instantly ob- 
vious; (c) to have the stabbings carefully 
vertical; (d)) to omit the fact that in the 
classic performances of the trick the boy is 
not afterwards in the basket at all; and (e) 
to represent the audience as semi-idiotic. 

The mango-growing trick is similarly “ех- 
plained." For small trees the fakir places in 
the ground a dummy seed in which he has pre- 
viously folded up the tree and leaves. Over 
this he places a cloth, passes his hands beneath 
and unfolds the tree. For larger trees we 
have this: 


The conjurer has a large tree concealed beneath 
a thick cloth, a duplicate of the cloth he uses to 
cover the seed at first. After uncovering the seed 
several times, and showing it grown more and more, 
he uncovers it for the last time, and, while the audi- 
ence is gazing at the plant wonderingly, the conjurer 
takes occasion to exchange the cloth for the one 
containing the big tree [!] underneath it. 


Besides assuming an idiocy of the audience, 
who never notice that under a second cloth is 
a "big tree" with fruit on it, the “ explana- 
tion" requires that the performer shall put 
his hand underneath the covering cloth and 
manipulate for some time. But in the classic 
performances he stands apart and the growing 
manages itself; moreover he hands the seed 
around before he plants it; when it has grown 
he hands around the little shrub resulting — 
of which one moment's examination would 
show whether it had been crammed like a 
bullet into a hollow seed. 

The classic performances of these tricks 
have been witnessed again and again and 
fully reported for a century and a half. Such 
performances are not trickery in our sense 
of the word, but are the last flickers of an 
ancient art — magic. We have agreed that 
there never was any such art, any such tran- 


scendental knowledge of and working with the 
subtler laws of nature. The unquestioned 
belief of all the ancient peoples for uncounted 
thousands of years, and of most peoples today, 
rested on nothing but the trickery of the medi- 
cine-men. Luckily, try as we may to keep 
our heads buried in the sand, the sand їз blow- 
ing itself away! We are getting a horrible 
view of relentless truth in full pursuit of us. 
Magic, the Wisdom-Religion, Reincarnation, 
Karma, a civilized Atlantis and even Lemuria, 
a limitless perspective of civilizations — alas, 
upon what days are we fallen! STUDENT 


The Coy Pickaxe 

HE professorial researchers who are 

“listening to the pickaxes” of their 

comrades on the other side—as they 
phrase it; listening for the pickaxes would be 
a small but important improvement in the 
phrase — must already be aware not only of 
their difficulties, but of a—to them — very 
formidable danger. Nor will they save them- 
selves from it by a careful sifting, before pub- 
lication, of the “ messages” they get. Pure 
twaddle coming through their own medium, 
into their own guarded circle—as for example 
these lines ascribed to Mr. Myers: 


Friend while on earth with knowledge slight 
I had the living power to write; 

Death tutored now in things of might 

I yearn to you and cannot write. 


— сап be withheld from the gaze of a not too 
respectful public. But other, unauthorized, 
circles, mediums, and automatic writers, are 
listening for the very same pickaxes; are, as 
they think, hearing them; and are doing no 
sifting before publication. Imitation was in- 
evitable; and so therefore is ultimate general 
ridicule of the whole method. 

No one who has studied the literature of 
“communications from the departed” can 
have failed to be struck by one general char- 
acteristic: the ingenuity with which the “pick- 
axes” evade a cross-examination which would 
demonstrate their non-possession of any real 
knowledge. The ingenuity is relative, relative 
to the intelligence of the circle. It adopts 
various methods. Sometimes there is great 
dignity: the questions are impertinent; the 
witnesses proudly decline definitive tests. 
They demand a becoming humility. At other 
times the knowledge they possess is beyond 
the low incarnate intelligence. 

But when the listeners cannot be bluffed in 
either of these ways, and, as in the case in 
hand, are men of science with a becoming 
estimation of their own intelligence, the meth- 
od changes. The “pickaxe,” still claiming 
the knowledge, ascribes the non-communica- 
tion of it to the essential difficulties of the 
Situation, or, quite modestly, to its own lack 
of power. Here is an example, purporting to 
be from Mr. Gurney: 


The nearest simile I can find, to express the diffi- 
culties of sending a message, is that I appear to be 
standing behind a sheet of frosted glass — which 
blurs sight and deadens sounds — dictating feebly — 
to a reluctant and somewhat obtuse secretary. А 
feeling of terrible impotence burdens me — I am so 


powerless to tell what means so much. I cannot get 
into communication with those who would under- 
stand and believe me. [Here the note changes 
into one with which we are more familiar]. You 
need much training before you can ever begin to 
help me as I need to be helped, and I do not 
know how that training is to be arranged for. 


The upshot is as usual; no real information 
is to be forthcoming. Yet it should not be so 
hopelessly difficult at least to give a pointer. 
Here is (hypothetically) a philosopher talking, 
with whatever difficulty, to philosophers. Can 
he say nothing illuminating? No word or hint? 

But if this method is going to prove futile 
апа perhaps in some ways disastrous, there is 
another open to every one of the experiment- 
ers. There are blows, genuine ones, of a 
pickaxe to be heard. There is something “ оп 
‘the other side” trying to communicate; but 
it is, as it were, on the other side of the in- 
dividual's brain, the upper side. Why do not 
men of science investigate that, each for him- 
self; as to which the testimony of all ages 
and peoples is invariable? At birth the purely 
divine and almost all-knowing soul of each of 
us pushes a ray of itself as it were through 
the brain into the senses and animal sense- 
consciousness. That, so housed, develops into 
the mind and the sense of personal selfhood, 
still remaining in slenderly-channelled relation 
with its source. 

Dropping the simile, the mind, to re-blend 
itself during life with the soul, must throw 
itself into some state of consciousness common 
to both, making that the steps of its ladder. 
In proportion as this is done, the mind comes 
into real knowledge of what is “on the other 
side " — of the brain and of death. For it is 
on this side of death that conscious knowledge 
of the other side must be got. Death cannot 
give the mind knowledge. It gives rest, bliss ; 
it prepares for renewal of effort. It is a gar- 
nering, not a sowing. 

The state of consciousness which becomes 
the key, the ladder, is love, compassion, the 
feeling-with. This is absolutely the one patli 
to wisdom. He who would know must learn 
to feel with the world, feel himself of one 
life with the world. He must feel compassion, 
in its more limited sense, with those who have 
less than himself of joy, less than himself of 
light, more than himself of pain. Compassion 
is brotherhood looking as it were downward; 
reverence is brotherhood looking upward to 
those whose spiritual light is greater. There 
must be sense of profound unity in every 
direction. This is the actual light of the soul, 
thus made to burn up in the mind. The in- 
tenser its production, the sooner: comes wis- 
dom; and in no other manner comes wisdom; 
in no other way can mind actually get know- 
ledge of the spiritual physiology and geography 
of life. Such a statement would sound like 
dogmatism were it new. But it contains the 
teaching of every Founder of the great relig- 
ions by which the world's millions have lived 
and died. The researchers might as well con- 
sider it; for if it is true they will now learn 
nothing; if it is true they are men studying 
astronomy by gazing at the stars through the 
bottom of a tin can. STUDENT 
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STEPS OF THE WATA DAGE, POLONNARUWA, SHOWING MOONSTONE AND NAGA DVARPAL STONES 


Viking Ship 1100 Years Old 

HE curator of the Christiania Museum 

has communicated to the Académie des 

Inscriptions et Belles Lettres an account 
of the discovery of a Viking funeral ship, 
believed to be at least 1100 years old. In its 
mortuary chamber were the bones of two 
women who judging by the appointments of 
the vessel, had evidently been people of note. 
"The ship was seventy feet long and sixteen and 
a half wide; and was dug out of a tumulus 
two and a half miles from the shore. It had 
evidently been visited before at some remote 
period, and most of the treasure removed — 
“pillaged by unscrupulous visitors,” as the 
account says; but in other parts which had 
escaped the notice of these supposed robbers 
were found many historic remains, including a 
four-wheeled chariot richly decorated, four 
carved sledges, several beds, a mill, spinning 
wheels and kitchen utensils; the character of 
which leads to the conclusion that they be- 
long to the Ninth century. The ship, after 
being restored, will be placed in the Museum, 


in the care of people who, it is to be hoped, 
will prove more scrupulous than the earlier 
visitors. T: 


Carved Steps of the Wata Dage 
T is thought that the Wata Dage (“ Round 
Relic House ”) may have been built as a 
receptacle for the Sacred Tooth, which 
was probably removed for safety from Anu- 
rådhapura to Polonnaruwa during one of the 
Tamil invasions of Ceylon towards the close 
of the Twelfth century. On each side of the 
foot are seen the door guardians, or dvárpáls, 
which were always stationed outside sacred 
shrines. The term nâga, or “ snake,” is ap- 
plied to them on account of the cobra’s hood 
which is spread over the head of the figure, 
just as, according to tradition, the King of 
the Cobras spread his hood to give refreshing 
shade to the Lord Buddha when the latter 
wished to meditate. Although curiously carv- 
en figures are still placed on the outside of 
sacred buildings, even in modern western 
lands, in deference to old usages which the 


intuition urges us to keep up even if the reason 
no longer comprehends: one often hears the 
same practice, as followed in other lands, de- 
scribed as superstitious. But it is reasonable 
to suppose that though we do not understand 
why we perpetuate so many of our ancient 
ceremonies and architectural forms, there may 
have been people who did understand. The 
act of placing a statue as guardian symbolized 
the actual setting of a guard for the inner Self, 
which preserved the sacred “ atmosphere ” of 
that shrine; and nobody but the ignorant 
would confound symbol with symbolized. 

At the foot of the stairs is also seen a 
“ moonstone,” a semicircular stone found at 
the foot of flights of steps in nearly all the 
Ceylon ruins. Though the general design is 
always the same, the details differ. Usually 
the outer rim represents a procession of the 
elephant, the horse, the lion, and the Brâh- 
many bull; the next two or three circles bear 
designs of the stem and leaf of the lotus; 
inside these is a procession of the Hamsa; 
and finally lotus flowers and buds. STUDENT 
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Physiological Evolution 
GERMAN physiologist, ^ speculating 
somewhat heavily concerning the man, 
; or rather the body of man, of the far 
future, altogether misses an evolutionary pos- 
sibility. The motor mechanism of the body 
consists of muscular fibers of two distinct 
kinds. One, highly evolved, cross-striped 
under the microscope, comprises the muscles 
that are under the control of the will. The 
man who wants you to feel his biceps is 
proudly calling attention to a mass of such. 

The other, on a much simpler and less evolv- 
ed plan, comprises the muscles that are not 
controlled by the will — those lining the in- 
testiries, forming one coat of the blood-vessels, 
and bound up in the glands and viscera. 

But the distinguishing mark, control or non- 
control of the will, is not absolute. It is true 
that we can cause contraction at will of the 
voluntary muscles; but on their own account 
they keep up a slight firm contraction all day 
long, so as to be ready when called upon. 
And of course the whole matter of their nu- 
trition and growth is their own secret and 
their own affair. : 

On the other hand the involuntary muscles 
are to some extent under the control of will. 
The man who suddenly “braces up” to face 
some task or difficulty, causes an added ten- 
sion of them, a veritable contraction, through- 
out the whole body. If he lies down flaccidly 
and “lets go,” they relax. This feeling of 
bracing up is on a general scale exactly what 
we have to create locally for any given volun- 
tary muscle to get it to contract. The man 
who makes you feel his noble biceps has done 
this with respect to one muscle very vividly 
and consciously. 

May it not be, since the difference is thus 
by no means absolute, that the simply-made, 
unstriped, involuntary muscles, which in some 
of the lower organisms are all there are, are 
in man on their way to the other sort, the 
striped voluntary? When that time comes, 
man will have complete control over his body 
and will be much more highly evolved in all 
ways than now. Seeing what he does with 
the forces and processes that are under his 
control, seeing that he hardly ever makes even 
an objective invention without immediate ex- 
amination of its possibifities for killing his 
fellow men, seeing that if he could find the 
real secret of hypnotism he would immediately 
use it to gain selfish and sometimes infamous 
ends — we may be quite sure that the finer 
forces of his physical life will not be deliv- 
ered into his hands before the right time. 
His physical nature must wait for his moral 


growth. Till he has learned to behave him- . 


self, his control of his own body — which is 

an epitome of all forms of substances and 

their forces, must remain very crude. 
STUDENT 


Evolution Among the Stones 
OLD is gold the world over, says the 
practical man; and so it is. But there 
may have been a perplexing time when 
it was not, and this time may come again. 
Even now, the gold of Australia, identical in 


every particular accessible to the examinatio 
of chemists, with the gold of California, is 
yet much lighter in color. 

In the animgl and vegetable world, species 
are pretty definitely marked off from each 
other. The intermediate gradations have dis- 
appeared, or nearly so. They tend, perhaps, 
to reappear, in the small present-day varia- 
tions, which skilled inspection can always find. 
If we could bring up past time into line in 
the present, we might.have the whole series 
of minute transitional steps visible before us. 

Everything points to the same state of things 
in the mineral world. The elements of chem- 
istry correspond to the species of the botanist. 
They show — a fact not often mentioned in 
the chemistry text-books — the same tendency 
to vary a little on either side of a mean. "The 
slight difference in basicity; a slight differ- 
ence in the spectrum; a slight reluctance to 
precipitate; and so on. If we consider the 
case of two elements standing close together 
chemically, and could compress past time on 
into line with the present, we could probably 
find all the intermediates. Now, a hint only 
of the past existence survives as these variants, 
the “ meta-elements " or “ elementoids.” And 
chemists are now agreed that the whole lot 
have gradually integrated from а protyle, 
whether that be the electrons or a form of 
substance yet subtler. 

If then there is- evidence that the elements 
are even now unstable and changing, it would 
seem likely that they have been more so in 
the past. And therefore that the matter we 
now study is not the matter of the past. А 
chemist of today who was transplanted back 
say twenty million years might be extremely 
puzzled at what he found. Hardly an ele- 
ment with which he was familiar might be 
recognizable. On his return he might warn 
his brethren to be more modest in their con- 
structions of past geological history. For if 
the elements have changed, so may the forces 
working through and by means of them. 

And if there is a protyle, a root-base, from 
whence all the elements have evolved, having 
no similarity to any of these its compounds, 
why not also a root-force, also having no simi- 
larity to any of the forces that have come 
from it? This would be the Fohat of Theo- 
sophy, Cosmic Will, conscious and intelligent. 

STUDENT 


Radium and the Continents 
OBODY could have imagined a few 
years ago, when the Curies extracted 
their little particle of radium, that it 
would ultimately give rise to a theory of con- 
tinents and oceans. But such a theory found 
expression from Professor Joly in his address 
on geology to the British Association. It now 
stands as a competitor with the theory of Pro- 
fessor See. They are quite antagonistic; for 
whereas the latter's is as it were an answer 
to the question why the continents do not sink 
and exchange places with the oceans, the for- 
mer's is an explanation of why they do. Since 
they do, Professor Joly's theory seems to start 
with a pretty manifest advantage. It requires 
that they shall; the only questionable point 


.mountains and continents. 


is the mechanism he postulates. Putting it 
very briefly for the present, merely by way of 
contrast with Professor See's, it ascribes the 
motive to radium, or rather to radium's par- 
ent, uranium. The latter, in becoming through 


‘various stages radium, and radium in degen- 


erating through its further stages, generate 
heat. 'These changes, according to the theory, 
are the causes of the earth's heat. The crust, 
charged with these degenerating metals, gets 
hotter in the proportion of the square of the 
depth. It therefore tries to expand, and in 
the relief of the tension finally throws up 
These, charged 
with radio-active matter, are washed back 
little by little into the ocean. At last the ris- 
ing heat in the ever thickening ocean bottom 
causes it to be raised in its turn, and now 
the ocean lies on the old continent. So goes 
the sea-saw. Atlantis goes down; Europe and 
America come up. Later, parts of Atlantis 
come up; parts of the others go down. 

But Professor See's theory must make the 
continents permanently growing in area, while 
the ocean grows permanently in depth. The 
weight of the deep water forces it through 
into the deeper hot layers of the subjacent 
crust. An explosion follows, and hot lava is 
forced sideways from beneath the bottom to- 
wards the edges where the weight of water 
is less, throwing up coastal ranges. The pro- 
cess being repeated and repeated, means that 
the continents are always growing at their 
edges. Which, sometimes, they are; but 
sometimes they are not. And once in a while 
a whole continent goes under, or one comes 
up — not accounted for in the theory. 

But no mechanical causes will ever prove 
sufficient to explain the earth's behavior; in- 
cidental instruments they may be, and are; 
final causes they are not. For the earth is 
alive. STUDENT 


The Puzzle of Tuberculosis 
HE great attention recently concentrated 
upon tuberculosis has served to bring 
out some facts that appear to place the 
disease in a class almost to itself. The Swed- 
ish government thus condenses the facts: 
Whereas in Sweden, as in most other civil- 
ized countries, the general death-rate has been 


+ declining throughout the last decades, “ the 


mortality due to consumption has everywhere 
remained stationary, our own country not ex- 
cepted.” Thus during the 20 years ending 
1905, the general Swedish deathrate fell from 
25 (country) and 29 (cities) to 16 and 17 per 
thousand. The tubercle deathrate fell for a 
time in about the same degree; buf since 1890 
has been stationary. In the same year, 1890, 
our own deathrate from that cause was 163; 
with the exception of two or three years it 
has been more than that ever since. 

A (future) "serum" may seem to help; 
improved social and industrial hygiene will 
actually help. But in the same way as the 
dyspepsia of a man who habitually ate twice 
too much might be helped by cooking his food 
better. For the root of tuberculosis lies deep- 
er—in the individual's conduct of his life 
and use of his vitality. STUDENT 
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The Architects of Nature 


N connexion with the re- 
cent meetings of the 
British Association for 

the Advancement of Science, 
held this year at Dublin, a 
lecture (of the more popular 
kind) on “ Crystallization of 
Water” was given. The 
purpose was to show that 
water is a crystallizable sub- 
stance and that ice is crys- 
talline in structure instead of 
being an amorphous mass. 

The lecturer showed lan- 

tern pictures of frost figures 
on glass, and called attention 
to the beautiful  fern-like 
forms with which everybody 
is familiar on the window 
pane. He also showed snow 
crystals, another familiar phe- 


nomenon, and dwelt on the 
‘beautiful hexagonal designs 
which they make. It was 
shown that snow crystals 


«ould be imitated by evapor- 
ating a solution of magnes- 
ium ammonium phosphate. 
Surely it is a very marvel- 
ous fact that the atoms of 
mineral substance should be able to build themselves 
into forms of such wondrous beauty, and that such 
«onsummate design should be present everywhere 
in the "inorganic" world! Опе fears that students 
of science often get so absorbed in tracing out the 
details of the processes that they lose their appre- 
ciation of the significance of these wonders. The 
“argument from design" is an old familiar weap- 
on in the armory of religion when arrayed against 
science to champion a God whom science may be 
supposed to have 
denied. What but 
an almighty power 
could have accom- 
lished such а won- 
derful and universal 
order and beauty? 
True; we cannot 
conceive of dead 
atoms accomplishing 
it all,even with the 
help of blind forces 
to drive them. There 
is mind at work in 
creating all these 
forms, as there are 
minds to view them 
and to talk about 
them. But— let us 
beware how we pro- 
fane the conception 
of that Divine Pow- 
er by attributing to 
it our limitations 
and our weaknesses. 
Look at the world 
of nature with all 
its infinite variety, 
beauty, order and 
ingenuity; its un- 
fathomable skill, ad- 
aptation and per- 
fection; its sights, 
sounds, colors, and 
odors, that charm 
our outer senses, its 
subtler enchantments 
that enthrall our in- 
ner senses; and ask 
yourself if that is the kind of work likely to be pro- 
duced by the theological God. Nature has its vast- 
nesses, but none so vast as the gulf between the al- 
leged artist and his work; there is not room for the 
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two together at once in the mind. And, besides this 
God, we have “ Nature”; and what is that but an- 
other God whom we worship and neglect and fear 
and scoff at, just like the other God? What do we 
mean when we talk about Nature and Nature’s won- 
derful work? 

We have not the sense to see that we have been 
worshiping at least two Gods; and a more discern- 
ing mind might easily add a few other Gods, such 
as Mammon, Self, Ambition. We are so proud of 
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our alleged “monotheism” that we fail to see how 
polytheistic we really are. Ancient religions have 
frankly. recognized this plurality of Gods, and seen 
that it is in no wise inconsistent with the Divine 


Unity. For the latter doc- 
trine holds there is One eter- 
nal Source of all being, but 
does not dėny that it may 
include innumerable lesser 
Powers within Itself. 

Logic forces us to recog- 
nize this, but we save our 
face by calling the minor 
Gods “ forces," or “ Nature" 
as aforesaid. But there is 
an indissoluble connexion be- 
tween forces and mind; for 
as mind generates forces, so 
forces are generated by mind; 
there are not two sorts. The 
forces that operate in Nature 
are intelligent; if this be not 
granted, it is necessary to 
suppose that without being 
intelligent, they can yet pro- 
duce the same results that in- 
telligence produces. We must 
choose between this position 
and that other (more logi- 
cal?) one—that even our 
own intelligence is itself mere 
mechanical force! But why 
all the energy that is expend- 
ed on trying to prove the uni- 
verse is mindless? STUDENT 


Wild Cattle in England 


HILLINGHAM Park, Northumberland, with a ` 
fine castle dating from the Twelfth century, 
is famous for its herd of wild cattle. This 

herd, and another in Cadzow Forest, ‘Lanarkshire, 
are the only two herds of pure wild cattle now ex- 
isting in Great Britain. 


The Chillingham cattle are of a pure white with 
black muzzles, parts of the ears red, and white horns 
with black tips. At 
one time there were 
herds of wild cattle 
at several country 
seats, but they have 
died out through in- 
terbreeding or by 
being killed off. At 
Leigh Park the cat- 
tle were so danger- 
ous that the owner, 
early last century, 
had them all des- 
troyed. These ani- 
mals are fierce and 
pine away of mor- 
tification if they are 
captured. They are 
remnants of herds 
that once roamed all 
over England. Н. 


Wordsworth 


E owe a debt 
to Words- 
worth much 

greater than most of 
us are able to ap- 
preciate. For by his 
intense love of Na- 
ture and his real 
sympathy with all 
natural beauties he 
was one of the great 
forces that rescued 
us from the artifici- 
ality and shallow 
cynicism of 18th 
century culture. It 
is easy to pick holes in him now, for he was not 
the Sun, but just a humble planet; it is these pio- 
neers that do the most work and meet the most 
criticism from those who reap the profits. STUDENT 
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DREAMS 
N. R. 

DLY 1 sat in the twilight of day 

Weaving a dream, as the light crept away. 
Elf-gold is glittering, elf-jewels gleam; 
I eagerly fashioned them into my dream. 
I wove while the daylight was dwindling in night; 
1 wove as the darkness turned back into light: 
Alas! when I watched for my dream coming true — 
The elf-gold was straw and the jewels were dew. 
Weaving a dream, in the starlight I lay; 
My Soul chose the dream-stuff that came in my way: 
Sharp-plercing thorns from an unending stream; 
I wove them, though heart-bleeding, into my dream. 
Rough-edgéd stones did I polish with pain; 
My Soul urged me on through darkness and strain. 
Submissive I waited my dream, and— behold! 
The thorns and the pebbles were diamonds and gold. 


Some Further Paradoxes in the Light 
of Theosophy 
HE knowledge of Self is Wisdom, but 
this means more than the words convey 
in their ordinary meaning. William Q. 
Judge, the predecessor of Katherine Tingley, 
said that: 

There is but one way to open the heart: that 
is by living the life. If you desire to help human- 
ity then you possess the true motive. If you use 
your will in this cause, Wisdom, Peace, and all the 
powers will be given. 

Theosophy teaches that when the life of 
self-discipline is seriously entered upon, an 
inner light begins to shine through the dark- 
ness, and the Way begins to be seen more and 
more clearly at every step. This is not what 
is sneered at as “ mere morality," an expres- 
sion implying presumably, a whited sepulcher 
of hypocritical respectability. — Theosophic 
teachings, including the noblest utterances of 
the sages of antiquity, among whom we in- 
clude Jesus, repudiate the effort to obtain per- 
sonal salvation regardless of the fate of the 
rest: the hideous ideal of a' heaven from 
which a few would admire the eternal punish- 
ment of the lost unbelievers as a pleasure, 
is a nightmare bred from the quintessence of 
selfishness crossed with the crudest mockery 
of holiness, and although this has become al- 
most too absurd for acceptance today, the 
spirit of self-righteousness is still alive and 
is one of the enemies with which Theosophy 
has to deal. | 

Тһе paradoxical result of the impossible 
attempt of the theologians to combine the 
Hell-fire doctrine and Jehovah’s vengeance 
upon his unfortunate creatures with the prac- 
tical rule of life ordained by Jesus when he 
said to the people “ Forgive your enemies," 
is well illustrated by an amusing story of a 
dear little Sunday-school boy, who had a very 
pious mother. Не had been ill-treated by a 
school-mate and vowed that he would “ make 
it hot" for him next time. The well-meaning 


mother remonstrated and reminded him that 
Jesus never “ made it hot" for his enemies. 
The small boy admitted this argument, but 
quickly remembering what he had been taught 
about the vengeance of God, said: “ No he 
didn't, but he's going to!" 

Theologians in their insistence upon the so- 
called * Plan of Salvation," have reversed the 
beautiful and simple gospel of Jesus Christ, 
for he taught that the leading of the life was 
the first necessity, which would be followed by 
the comprehension of the scheme of the uni- 
verse; for there is a voice within which is 
ready and anxious to teach if we will but still 
the voice of our desires and passions. Jesus 
said: “If any man shall do his will he shall 
know of the doctrine." "There is no dogma 
there. 

But Theosophy has an immense trust in the 
future of humanity, for it knows there is a 
divine plan leading upward and onward, how- 
ever difficult the road may be. We are not 
born here for the first time into a world of 
blind chance, or one ruled by a capricious 
Deity made in the image of man, who repents 
of his work and has to patch it up. As 
Wordsworth says: “ Not in entire forgetful- 
ness, and not in utter nakedness, . . . do we 
come." All nature is the image of the mighty 
Plan of progress inherent in the core of the 
Universe, the Plan which is leading every 
atom onward through diverse experiences to- 
ward self-consciousness, and then into Divine 
consciousness and Unity. Progressive Rein- 
carnation is the only logical method by which 
this end can be attained, and Theosophy offers 
a system coherent, rational, and impregnable. 

The Theosophical Society was formed by 
Madame H. P. Blavatsky with this basic unity 
in view, this Universal Solidarity, and when 
its Constitution was finally consolidated, ad- 
hesion to the first and fundamental object was 
made compulsory on all members; 4. е., the 
formation of the nucleus of a Universal Bro- 
therhood. The study of religions and philo- 
sophies, scientific research, or the intellectual 
investigation of the hidden powers in man, 
were made optional The studies of human 
nature, of history, of science, and art, are con- 
ducted by the members of the Society upon 
the original lines laid down by H. P. Blavat- 
Sky, i. e., with the aim of understanding more 
perfectly the world we live in so as to be 
better able to help our fellows, not for self- 
centered enjoyment in gaining general inform- 
ation, for time is precious, and the demand for 
Raja Yoga education made upon those mem- 
bers who have qualified themselves not only 
by their intellectual knowledge but by their 
moral character both for the acquirement and 
the imparting of the true wisdom of life, is 
growing faster than it can be answered. 

Under Katherine Tingley’s leadership the 
practical work of teaching this human solid- 
arity which was H. P. Blavatsky's primary 
object in forming the Society has been strong- 
ly accentuated, and the result has been the 
great increase in the spread and influence of 
the Movement in consequence of the clear 
demonstration that Theosophy is a sane altru- 
ism, and that the only reason for its exist- 
ence is the benefit of humanity. This includes 
all aspects of Man. 

But the strangest paradox of all, one which 
those who are really interested will find great 
profit in examining, is that Theosophy — so 


much dreaded for its supposed destructive ten- 
dencies, the so-called terrible heresy of the age, 
so much misunderstood that every possible 
effort, scrupulous and otherwise, has been 
made to destroy its beneficent influence through 
the vilest personal attacks upon its teachers — 
should be the only system of thought before 
the world capable of defending the Bible and 
the other world-scriptures from the attacks 
of the iconoclasm of the day which would in 
its ignorance destroy what it can never re- 
build. To illustrate what is meant, take the 
stories of the Tower of Babel, or the account 
of Jesus directing his disciples to rent a room 
belonging to a man who carried a watering- 
pot! On the surface, the Tower of Babel 
story seems preposterous, and when we find it 
also in Babylonian inscriptions of enormous 
antiquity, the Higher Critic says: “ There you 
see, it is but a fanciful legend of the Baby- 
lonians from whom the Jews derived it"; 
and why Jesus should specially have chosen 
the house of a man bearing a watering-pot is 
uttterly unknown to the theological student of 
ordinary training. Yet both stories have pro- 
found meanings. The Babylonian Tower of 
Babel story is exactly duplicated in Central 
America, but the Tower is the Pyramid of 
Cholula, and the House of the Watering-pot 
story has an astronomical significance of im- 
portance in the study of the cyclic periods 
of the manifestation of the Divine Principle 
once manifested in Jesus, the Initiate of Naz- 
areth. 

Theosophy has an immense patience, for 
it has good reason to know that the paradoxes 
and horrors of this age will some day melt 
away under the gentle warmth of universal 
brotherhood in practice. Raja Yoga education 
— the perfect balance of the physical, mental, 
and spiritual — Theosophy in practice— which 
is not the invention of any human being al- 


though it was brought forward by Katherine 


Tingley in our time, is the application to pre- 
sent needs of the very basic principles in 
Nature, by human beings. Raja Yoga educa- 
tion, as it spreads farther and farther, is be- 
coming a leading and permanent feature in 
the world's affairs, as it draws out the latent 
good in human nature, enforcing the highest 
moral code upon teachers and pupils, starving 
the ugly weeds, and laying firm foundations 
upon which the little suspected glories of hu- 
manity's greater self will rise to undreamed- 
of heights in the Golden age to come. C. J. R. 


Feith 

HE quality called Faith is based on 
$ knowledge received through intuition (a 
faculty beyond and above mental pro- 
cesses, which gives direct perception of Truth), 
and it manifests as a stedfast attitude of the 
mind unfalteringly sustained for the end in 
view. It brings with it all that is positive in 
action and attitude, and implies the absence 
of doubt and the waverings and uncertainty 
of mind. From it grows gradually the ac- 
quaintance with that boundless bliss which is 
not connected with objects of sense and where 

one is not moved from Reality. 

Faith is the positive attitude assumed to- 
wards the Outward, which proceeds from the 
accession of inner knowledge of light from 
Within. 

“ The embodied soul being gifted with faith, 
each man is of the same nature as that ideal 
on which his faith is fixed.” H. C. B. 
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THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
Conducted by J. Н. Fussell 


1 What is the personality, of which 
Question so much mention is made in 


Theosophical writings, and why is distinction made 
between it and the soul? 


I. We are not entirely im- 
mortal are we? Yes, that is 
a perfectly fair question to put to anyone; 
you, whatsoever you have made of yourself, 
are well capable of answering it. For think: 
you cannot conceive that your present partial- 
ity for this or that kind of food is going to 
live with you forever. You would surely not 
be content to put up eternally with that habit 
you have of losing your peace whenever So- 
and-so laughs too loudly, or some one else 
slams the door. Are there not a thousand and 
one things woven round your consciousness, 
which yet you feel you will not carry through 
the ages? Which you feel, perhaps, would 
drop away should some grand crisis come up- 
on you, and be forgotten for the time being 
at least. 

Persona, the thing we sound ourselves 
through, the mask we use for our disguise- 
ment on this all-the-world-stage — that is what 
the personality is. Are the clothes the man? 
You answer that they are not; at least, not 
as a rule. We do find people who live in and 
for their clothes, completely surrendered to the 
outward apparel; we do find tailor-made men 
and women; bodies disguised by clothes, and 
minds running and trailing over their gar- 
ments like a vine over a tree. Such men we 
do not hold of great account, although sloven- 
liness is next to ungodliness. But how many 
yet hang on their inward layer of garments 
— body and brain, likes and dislikes, partiali- 
ties, fears and passions! These are not the 
man, any more than the clothes are the man. 
Let a man be only these things, and we recog- 
nize in him merely a kind of shell; put him 
against danger, let great issues depend on 
him, and what will be the result? When we 
speak of a man, in italics, we do not think of 
a creature of this type; but of one with the 
bedrock of being in him, true, honest, and 
alive. Better indeed go further, and say also 
compassionate; say a man living for others, 
one conscious of world and national needs, 
and alert to meet them. 

It is the fashion of the day to pick out the 
personal marks and habits of the great, adver- 
tising what they eat, how they sleep, and their 
failings, if any; that is because we are all 
for personality these days, and can recognize 
greatness hardly. We might say that the 
greatest men are identical with some great 
idea: thus Joan of Arc was France; France 
lived and breathed in her; rose up in her, and 
purged itself of its enemies. We will in- 
stance also William Q. Judge, who did more 
than stand and toil and battle for Theosophy; 
he was Theosophy. There was this huge ne- 
cessity of infusing the spirit of altruism, of 
compassion, of sane living into the world's life: 
and while the breath was in his body, that 
huge necessity was embodied in William О. 
Judge. However much the spirit of the age 
might beat upon him, it was bound to be baffled 
and driven back; it could not change his pur- 
poses. It was no matter of winning anything 
for himself; persona, the mask, body and 
brain and egotism received no homage nor 
sacrifice. Не lived because it was im- 


Answer 


perative.that light should come to the world. 

Now it is only this persona that keeps us 
apart, and in it are lodged all the seeds and 
elements of selfishness. The soul, whenever 
it looks out, recognizes in all men its brothers: 
take nothing for true soul-outlook, that is not 
marked by this recognition. All the conglom- 
eration of the world's difficulties are locked up 
in the personalities of men. We are under 
the thumb of our peculiar views, desires, am- 
bitions, private aims; even our bodily tastes 
and cravings. These we strive after, and as 
they are all conflicting, we incessantly come 
into conflict with each other. We ought to 
think whether we are these things, or are 
merely pestered and domineered over by them. 

There is the body; but we are not that: 
because we could direct it to-do as we will, 
were we not somewhat out of practice in the 
matter. So too we are not the cravings and 
appetites and partialities, for all these things 
can be changed and altered by our own effort 
of volition. Watch your mind, and observe 
the mill-race of trumpery thoughts passing 
through it, apropos of nothing in particular. 
Stop now, this very instant, and pick up the 
last floating thought; see what came before 
and gave rise to it, what to that; what (if,you 
can go so far) to the last fifty or sixty — and 
say whether you care to consider vourself 
merely the duct for such a miserable flow? 
You do not? Then what are you? The one 
that looked on at those things passing—looked 
on between waking and sleep, drowsing, eyes 
half shut, while that jumbled rag-tag pageant- 
ry anticked its way before you. Looked on 
and lost yourself in it; forgot your identity, 
like a spectator in a theater, when what passes 
on the stage becomes the only real existence, 
and all outside matters are in oblivion and 
hidden. . | 

Awake, realize your own being, turn away 
from these puppets and fool's play; and what 
you will find yourself to be will astonish and 
exalt you. T. H. V. 

х 


П. This question, which is 
Answer really the question “ Who am 
I?" “ What is this ‘I’ that thinks and feels 
and acts?" is the most important that each 
one has to face. Answer it, come to know 
yourself — and this means much more than 
the intellectual conception, for there is that 
in man higher than and beyond the reach of 
the intellect — and the key will be gained to 
all knowledge. 

This is the reason why this subject is so 
fully treated in Theosophy; and it is in Theo- 
sophy alone that the answer is to be found. 

In a brief answer to the question, but a few 
hints can be given for further study. First, 
however, a word should be said in regard to 
the use of the term soul. It is evidently in- 
tended by the writer of the question to refer 
to the permanent essential man, in distinction 
to the personal transitory man, but the term 
soul has many meanings. 

In Theosophy distinction is made between 
the Spiritual Soul, the Human Soul, and the 
Animal Soul — the first imperishable, immor- 
tal; the second with power to win its immor- 
tality; the third an instrument merely. The 
term used in Theosophy in contradistinction 
to “ personality " is “ individuality,” and it is 
employed to denote the immortal, real man 
who passes from life to.life, like an actor 


playing many parts, now appearing as Hamlet, 
now as Macbeth, now under another name and 
guise, but remaining himself the same through- 
out— but with this difference, that the in- 
dividual *man, the immortal, spiritual soul, 
unlike the actor, creates his parts, and is 
responsible for them. This guise under which 
the soul is hidden, the part it plays in any 
one life, the vesture of intellect, desire, and 
physical nature in which it clothes itself, is 
the personality through which it reaps experi- 
ence and through which it contacts the outer 
life and does its part of helping or retarding 
the progress of all nature. 

The student who wishes to pursue this sub- 
ject is advised to study The Key to Theosophy 
by H. P Blavatsky, especially sections. VI to 
X; and the Theosophical Manuals, No. 2, The 
Seven Principles of Man; "No. 4, Reincarna- 
tion; No. 5, Man After Death; No. 12, The 
Angel and the Demon. 

Regarding the new personality with which 
the ego is clothed each time it enters into earth 
life, H. P. Blavatsky says: 

The new “personality” is no better than a fresh 
suit of clothes with its specific characteristics, color, 
form, and qualities; but the real man who wears it 
is the same, culprit as of old. It is the individuality 
who suffers through his “personality.” And it is 
this, and this alone, that can account for the 
terrible seeming injustice in the distribution of 
lots in life to man. When your modern philosophers 
will have succeeded in showing us good reason 
why so many apparently innocent and good men are 
born only to suffer during a whole life-time; why 
so many are born poor unto starvation in the slums 
of great cities, abandoned by fate and men; why, 
while these are born in the gutter, others open their 
eyes to the light in palaces; why a noble birth and 
fortune seem often given to the worst of men and 
only rarely to the worthy; why there are beggars 
whose inner selves are peers to the highest and 
noblest of men; when this, and much more, is 
satisfactorily explained by either your philosophers 
or theologians, then only, but not till then, you will 
have the right to reject the theory of Reincarnation. 
The highest and grandest poets have dimly per- 
ceived this truth of truths. Shelley believed in it, 
Shakespeare must have thought of it when writing 
on the worthlessness of Birth. Remember his words: 


" Why should ту birth keep down my mounting 
spirit? : 

Are not all creatures subject unto time? 

There's legions now of beggars on the earth, 

'That their original did spring from Kings, 

And many monarchs now, whose fathers were 

The riff-raff of their аде...” 


Alter the word “ fathers" into “Egos” — and you 
will have the truth. STUDENT 

THE inner Ego, who reincarnates, taking 
on body after body, storing up the impressions 
of life after life, gaining experience and add- 
ing it to the divine Ego, suffering and enjoy- 
ing through an immense period of years, is the 
fifth principle — Manas — not united to Bud- 
dhi. This is the permanent individuality which 
gives to every man the feeling of being himself 
and not some other; that which through all 
the changes of the days and nights from youth 
to the end of life makes us feel one identity 
through all the period; it bridges the gap made 
by sleep; in like manner it bridges the gap 
made by the sleep of death. . .. This per- 
manent individuality in the present race has 
therefore been through every sort of experi- 
ence, for Theosophy insists on its permanence, 
and in the necessity for its continuing to take 
part in evolution. It has a duty to perform, 
consisting in raising up to a higher state all 
the matter concerned in the chain of globes 
to which the earth belongs.—W. Q. Judge 
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Astrology 
PAPER states that in Eng- 
land an “astrological so- 
ciety” is running a scheme 
of astrological scholarships for 
children. Parents are to send 
in particulars of births, and the 
child whose horoscope is ad- 
judged to be the best gets a 
scholarship in cash. The paper 
indulges in some light remarks 
on the saving of trouble in education that 
might be supposed to come from “fhe practice 
of casting children's horoscopes. ` 

From what one knows of modern astrology, 
there is not much danger of a millennium 
coming about through the efforts of this cult. 
Куеп granting invariable skill and care on the 
part of the astrologers, which is making a 
generous concession, the data at their disposal 
are too scanty to afford a basis for predic- 
tions of any real value; and for the most part 
the results which they predict are modified or 
overruled by influences which they are unable 
to estimate. The forecasts consist mainly of 
generalities about character, such as.are also 
made by palmists, graphologists, etc. and 
which are not distinctive or detailed enough 
to be described as either true or false. One 
has met cases of delineations being published 
from wrong horoscopes, the mistake being 
afterwards admitted; needless to say, any real 
knowledge should have enabled the astrologer 
to know that his figure was wrong. 

The only zodiac used is the solar ecliptic 
one; and the only division of this recognized 
is the division into twelve houses. The de- 
grees are used only in measuring angular dis- 
tance, and have no certain value of their 
own. Lunar mansions and other divisions are 
practically unknown. By most astrologers 
the ecliptic longitude of the planet alone is 
considered, and to some small extent the eclip- 
tic latitude. The planet Uranus is admitted 
to exert an incalculable influence which may 
or may not set aside other influences. 

Jt is needless to point out that if the astro- 
logical almanacs could predict events, weather, 
or anything else, with practical accuracy, the 
public would soon become aware of the fact. 
But they content themselves with vague gen- 
eralities, and in the next issue publish a list 
of " fulfilled predictions " in which they have 
placed in parallel columns those predictions 
and those events which have paired off, omit- 
ting the others. The same process might easi- 
ly be repeated with the monthly predictions 
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interchanged, and with the nativities also. 

It is not this sort of astrology that will 
do anything worthy of attention; nor is it 
any disparagement of Astrology itself, but 
surely the contrary, to doubt its imitations. 
From the little we have access to of Hindu 
astrology, it can be seen that their science was 
immeasurably more complicated and profound 
than our surviving remnant of medieval Eu- 
ropean astrology. The number of different 
kinds of divisions of the zodiac is consider- 
able; the fixed zodiac is used, as well as the 
movable one; and in many other ways there 
are details that make the science one that only 
a capacious and well-instructed mind could 
master. To make astrology of any practical 
use it would be necessary to ertter into it 
much more deeply than is done today; but 
with us, it is for the most part left to super- 
ficial theory. One could teach an intelligent 
chitd the whole technique of casting figures in 
one or two lessons, and the whole art of judg- 
ing them in a few more. 

Modern astrology cannot compare with 
phrenology in reliability, and yet phrenology 
is generally recognized to be but a blind guide. 
and not worth while. All these “ sciences,” 
in so far as they show anything, show a few 
tendencies. In phrenology it is admitted that 
the organs change during life in response to 
the efforts of the owner, who is even advised 
to change them; and thus the admission is 
made that the qualities indicated are not mas- 
ters but servants, amenable to the will, which 
cannot be delineated. It is the same in our 
astrology. The horoscope (in the hands of a 
really skilful modern astrologer) would prob- 
ably show the tendencies of the nature; but 
it would not show to what extent the native 
might surmount or yield to those tendencies. 

But in general it is not worth while to 
spend time on such pursuits as taught today, 
which at best only tell us things we could 
more easily ascertain in ordinary ways and 
which divert our mind from present duty to 
a speculative future. Parents can learn more 


about the character of their chil- 
dren by careful study of them 
as actual beings than by sending 
the birth-moment to an astrolo- 
ger. (We note that the astrolo- 
ger requires also particulars of 
the child’s birth registration — 
to prevent himself from being 
imposed upon by fictitious nativ- 
ities, so it is stated. It ought 
not to be possible so to impose 
upon him; and one suspects that a little useful 
information as to the child’s station in life 
would not be found superfluous.) 

The ancient science of real Astrology was 
part of the Mysteries — and it is so still, for 
clearly what is divulged is not by any means 
the ancient science. The penalty for pursuing 
astrology for private ends is that real know- 
ledge takes wings and leaves only its tail 
feathers in the hands of the would-be captor. 

Not the least injurious effect of dabbling in 
the arts of divination is that it deflects the 
mind and will from the true practical point 
of application. The secret of Life consists in 
doing present duty with one’s might and main, 
whereby one lives in an eternal present and 
is always “on the spot.” But men are ever 
seeking ways of evading this, and live in their 
hopes and regrets. It would be nice to see 
one’s way ahead, no doubt; but, even if we 
could, the knowledge would not bring satis- 
faction; it would leave us still hungry. Gam- 
bling with futurity is like other forms of 
gambling — an insatiable dissipation. E. 


The Poetry of Astronomy 
Т secret beauty and meaning of astro- 
nomical happenings is shadowed forth 

in passages like the following: 

“The Persians say that four beautiful stars 
were placed as guardians at the four corners 
of the world. Now it so happens that at the 
commencement of Kali Yuga, three thousand 
years before our era, the ' Eye of the Bull" 
and the ‘ Heart of the Scorpion’ were exactly 
at the equinoctial points, while the ‘ Heart of 
the Lion' and the 'Southern Fish' were 
pretty near the solstitial points. . . . The 
Hindüs calculated that the moon was at the 
first point of the zodiac according to her aver- 
age longitude at midnight on the 17th — 18th 
February 3102 в. с., and that the sun occupied 
the same place six hours later according to his 
true longitude; an event which fixes the com- 
mencement of the Hindü year." (Traité de 
l'Astronomie Indienne et Orientale, Bailly) Е. 


NOVEM BER 


THE THEOSOPHICAL ADDRESS 
AT ISIS THEATER 


T2 Sunday evening at Isis Theater Pro- 
fessor H. T. Edge gave a most inter- 
esting and valuable address on “ Sa- 

cred Knowledge." He began by contrasting 
the two words, which in our time express two 
separate ideas, which had been placed in sep- 
arate departments. These were Religion and: 
Science; religion dealing with the things 
wholly spiritual, and science with knowledge. 
In our religion the pursuit of knowledge plays 
little if any part; indeed, it has actually been 
regarded as sinful. We find religious men 


emphasizing their talerance of science, which : 


proves that they do not regard the pursuit of 
knowledge as being part of their own func- 
tions. Because religion has failed to fulfil 
its duties in this respect, men have had to pitch 
another camp for the pursuit of knowledge, 
and so we have our other great institution — 
Science, which pursues knowledge with but 
little regard to the question of Sacred Obliga- 
tions. The study is pro-fane, secular, week- 
day, mundane. 

Continuing, the lecturer referred to the time 
in the past when Religion and Science were 
one, but not in the sense of a blend between 
religion as we have it now and science as we 
have it now, not an artificial union, for the 
ancient Wisdom-Religion was one whole of 
which religion and science are but the remote 
descendants and the feeble representatives. 
Both of these have suffered from their isola- 
tion. 

What other object, he asked, can there be 
in the pursuit of knowledge except that of 
the attainment of wisdom in life, the fulfilment 
of the ideals of the human race? Не then 
took up some of the supposed objects in the 
pursuit of knowledge. There is the desire to 
know — often called pursuing knowledge for 
its own sake. Whither does this eventually 
lead? He cited Solomon's case as a typical 
example. It is learning, not wisdom, and is a. 
possession, and like other possessions, may 
become a burden in the end. The weary scho- 
lar gives it all up with a sense of relief, like 
Solomon or Faust, and seeks the true wisdom 
of life. Fame and ambition are other objects 
for which knowledge is pursued. АП these 
motives have their part in the science of today. 
It is pursued partly for curiosity, partly for 
ambition and love of fame. There are, how- 
ever, those who sacrifice themselves for the 
benefit of others, but too often their labors 
are afterwards exploited in the interests of 
private profit. 

The speaker then referred to the archaeo- 
logical discoveries, which are gradually forc- 
ing people to recognize that the ancient races 
must have possessed great knowledge and abil- 
ity. When Н. P. Blavatsky began her mis- 
sion she declared part of her work to be to 
demonstrate the reality of ancient science, 
and her statements and work are being con- 
tinually corroborated by archaeological dis- 
coveries. 

There are many signs today that this ancient 
knowledge is coming back to the world now. 
People are beginning to see that the soul is 
the real essential man, and that the reasoning 
mind, with its doubts and mistakes, is only 
one of the functions of the soul. The idea of 
duty and service is coming more and more to 


THE FIRST 


the front. Every day it is being made more 
emphatic as the watchword of all true pro- 
gress, whether for the individual or the com- 
munity. 

In short, Theosophy is the one real live 
thing abroad today, representing, as it does, 
the thread of spiritual life that runs through 
all history. It stands as guardian of the watch- 
fires which have been kept alight through all 
ages. To it men will turn in the hour of 
need, when they find that other guides have 
failed them. OBSERVER 


The Restoration of Chaldea 
RTHUR’S men were out in quest of 
Mabon the son of Modron, who “at 
three nights old," as the story says, 
* was stolen from between his mother and the 
уай,” ages since; and no one had heard of 
him since the time of his stealing. They went 
inquiring to the Five Ancients of the World, 
among whom was the Owl of Cwm Cawlwyd. 


“Tf I knew anything concerning him,” she 
replied, “ I would tell you. When first I came 
here there was a forest in this place. Then 
came men, and cut down the trees, and built a 
village where they had grown. And the vil- 
lage grew to be a city with its ships in the 
East and in the West of the world, and many 
lines of kings ruled there. And the city grew 
greater and richer and more corrupt. And 
in the course of ages hostile armies came, and 
plague and famine, and the power of the city 
waned. And at long last the last of the people 
died, and there was no one to bury him. 

“Then the old walls and palaces crumbled 
and were covered over and trees began to 
grow, until a great forest was waving its 
branches here. The oaks grew from the 
acorns, and dropped acorns in their turn, 
which in their turn became the fathers of for- 
ests. Then men came again, and built another 
city: if the first city was great and long-lived. 
much greater was the second, and much longer 
its life. And now behold, this is the third 
forest I have seen here.” 

No doubt the Owl of Cwm Cawlwyd was 
right, and her story may be taken as a true 


guide to the philosophy of history. No doubt 
no cabin has been erected and grown into a 
town, but if you digged down деер enough 
you would come upon the walls and pillars of 
forgotten habitations. No doubt there is no 
site in the world but thereon has been a mighty 
city at some time, and every inch of the world 
surface has been trodden again and again by 
multitudes of men; trodden, ploughed, built 
on, and sailed over. We are an ancient race, 
we human beings, although the scope of our 
imaginations will not take in more than a few 
thousand years of our age-long history. 

We know what Chaldaea was of old. From 
a few hundred years B.C. back as far as we 
can see or conjecture, the land between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris was rich and highly 
cultivated, a vast system of irrigation making 
the soil yield immense quantities of grain, the 
basis, as you may say, of the great Babylonian 
civilization. Then the glory departed; irri- 
gation ceased, and Chaldaea became a desert 
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and a memory. Now, опе of the strangest 
results of the Revolution in Turkey is likely 
to be the resurrection of its former richness. 
The Young Turkish Government, it seems, 
has retained the services of Sir William Will- 
cocks, whose work in Egypt has made lim 
famous in the Near East, for the purpose of 
initiating irrigation works on a large scale in 
certain parts of the Turkish Empire, notably 
in Mesopotamia. For years, it is said, Sir 
William has been working out a scheme for 
restoring the ancient Chaldaean irrigation sys- 
tem, and believes that the former marvelous 
fertility of the soil may be restored without 
great difficulty. In a few years Chaldaea may 
re-become one of the principal wheat-growing 
countries in the world. T. Q. G. 


THE Greeks liked to see gods and heroes on the 
stage, those being the kind of persons they would 
wish to be themselves. So modern managers re- 
cognize the millionaire as the fittest character for 
our dramas. 

Let the dramatist, while he is about it, set his 
millionaires thick upon the boards, for the million- 
aire is the vision splendid, the sort of man theater 
goers would choose to be.—The Nation 


Do we then improve backward? N. 


Tennyson's Work 
I? is true that Tennyson lies on the subur- 
ban drawing-room table, maybe alongside 
of Tupper. It is true that schoolgirls read 
The Princess and that old ladies cry behind 
their glasses at Enoch Arden. It is also true 
that he never wrote an impure or suggestive 
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with it. The musician will hold his mind 
away from his unfinished symphony while he 
is telling fairy stories to his children. For 
that time he would consent to be no musician. 
Arthur says exactly that. 

Tennyson is called the poet of the middle 
classes. Say that he did write for them: did 
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word. He garnished nothing with red pepper, 
and, they say, he was no mystic. The despised 
adjectives wholesome and sane come with the 
thought of him into one's mind, and never 
the word decadent. 

So the superior sniff a little; he was an ex- 
quisite decorator and story-teller, the Leigh- 
ton of poetry. 

He made his hero, Arthur, compare himself 
to the hind — 


То whom a space of land is given to plow, 

Who may not wander from the allotted field 
Before his work is done; but being done, 

Let visions of the night or of the day 

Come, as they will; and many a time they come, 
Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
'This light that strikes his eyeballs seems not light, 
'This air that smites his forehead is not air 

But vision — yea, his very hand and foot— 

In moments when he feels he cannot die, 

And knows himself no vision to himself, 

Nor the high God a vision, . . . 


In boyhood he wrote a poem, “ The Mys- 
tic," now reprinted: 


Angels have talked with him, and showed him 
thrones: 

Ye knew him not: he was not one of ye, 

Ye scorned him with an undiscerning scorn; 

Ye could not read the marvel in his eye, 

'The still serene abstraction; he hath felt 

The vanities of after and before; 

Albeit, his spirit and his secret heart 

The stern experiences of converse lives, 

'The linked woes of many a fiery charge 

Had purified, and chastened, and made free... .. 

He often lying broad awake, and yet 

Remaining from the body, and apart 

In intellect and power and will, hath heard 

Time flowing in the middle of the night, 

And all things creeping to a day of doom. 


The last line was of course but the pessim- 
ism of an over-conscious youth. 

There are, teaches Theosophy, souls of one 
or another special power, who before their in- 
carnation take upon themselves some task, a 
task related to their power. Incarnating to 
that end, they may hold back from their work- 
ing consciousness whatever would interfere 


he write himself down to them, or did he 
write them ир to himself, beginning where 
they could understand and carrying them as 
high as they could reach with him? Let us, 
by “ middle classes ” mean a quality of mind, 
not a social position, and then think how great 
an education Tennyson conferred upon them, 
welcoming and co-operating. He showed them 
the perfect music possible from the tongue 
they spoke; he made their mind a gallery of 
gorgeous and tender and poetic pictures; he 
drew, and splendidly set for them, a portrait 
of one of the noblest of mankind, drew an 
initiate worker for humanity and in the final 
words of the man made him declare himself 


number 
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cialization of that mind. In doing that, he put 
something by, so thoroughly that it may be 
except in special moments he forgot it. To 
have been too mystical would have lost him 
the audience for whose benefit he was work- 
ing. Yet this element was there, close in the 
background, and in his boyhood not at all in 
the background. We do not know whether in 
late manhood he speculated about Reincarn- 
ation; his boyhood poem makes that the esen- 
tial basis of the mystic's growth. 

He spoke his message to its full, giving 
from his soul's great wealth as much as could 
be received, and content to make that perfect 
and enduring. Those who sneer have never 
felt the man behind his work, never at all 
perceived what he was really doing. 

STUDENT 


Radiation and Translucency 
HAT an invisible speck of substance can 
^ send forth radiations, some with a speed 
like that of light, destroys the idea of 


-inert matter, and leads us to question the 


other idea of energized matter. How con- 
ceive of a speck endowed per se with such in- 
credible activity? Is our way of regarding 
phenomena not unphilosophical? The speed 
of emanations, the pulsations in a cell, the 
instantaneous movement of thought, inhere not 
in the forms of atom or cell. We see and 
touch a tree, and it seems stable and objective. 
But it is the idea impressed on the inner 
invisible model, which is relatively stable; 
while that which we touch and take for a 
fixed thing is but a form, through which flash 
momentarily into view an endless swiftly mov- 
ing stream of force-correlations. It is not 
the same physical tree for two moments. 


«Much more then is this the case with the 


human frame. So long as the organic centers 
are clogged with what may be termed self- 


Xcentering images, the streams of subtle essen- 


ces flowing momentarily through our terrest- 
rial forms, can only objectivize in a certain 
way. When our thoughts, those controlling 
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ANOTHER LANDING PLACE 


for what he was. The veil was partly lifted. 

In other words his task was to keep some- 
thing alive, or revive something sleeping, in 
the middle class mind as it passed through a 
critical period perhaps not yet ended, a period 
whose special danger was the utter commer- 


action, grow purer and expand toward the 
universal heart of things, the subtle centers of 
action within our forms grow opaque to the 
coarser, and translucent to the finer and more 
harmonious forces of cosmic life, and we tend 
to become radio-active units. STUDENT 
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Thomas Paine— Notes by a Student 

AINE was by birth a Quaker and his 

childhood was spent in the little village 

of Thetford, England. It is not improb- 
able that as a child he witnessed public execu- 
tions, and it was through the little village and 
past Paine's house that the troops marched, 
dripping with blood, on their way from Cul- 
loden and Inverness—massacres achieved “ for 
the glory of God." What wonder that all 
that was best in the child's nature rebelled 
against a belief that sanctioned these things. 
What wonder that years later Thomas Paine 
should declare: “ І moreover believe that any 
system of religion that has anything in 
it which shocks the mind of a child, 
cannot be a true system." 

If the years of his childhood were 
misunderstood, the years of youth and 
manhood were more so, and at the 
age of thirty-seven Thomas Paine 
found himself penniless and unknown. 
He had fought battle after battle for 
others, even to the very doors of Par- 
liament. He had been paid in ingrati- 
tude; and it was while in despair over 
the political and moral corruption of 
the day, that he met Franklin, then in 
England. Paine was highly educated, 
and this, with his passionate desire to 
help his fellows, became the founda- 
tion upon which was built the friend- 
ship that made these men co-workers, 
later, as regards America. It was by 
Franklin’s advice that Paine came to 
America and became editor, in Phila- 
delphia, of the old Pennsylvania Mag- 
azine; a fact worthy of notice because 
nearly all of the articles that appeared 
in the magazine during the eighteen 
months of Paine’s connexion with it 
were written by Paine himself, and 
it was in this way that he laid down 
the lines for many subsequent reforms. 
It was here that Paine pointed out 
the disaster that would yet come to 
the nation from slavery; it was here 
that he advocated international arbi- 
tration; exposed the absurdity and criminality 
of duelling; suggested a higher ideal of mar- 
riage, and a more rational basis for divorce. 


Paine was the first in America to plead .for 


kindness to animals; the first to demand jus- 
tice for woman. 

And then came the war. Paine was a 
Quaker, and in laying aside the pen to take 
up the musket, he invited the bitterest perse- 
cution from those of his own sect. He said: 

I am thus far a Quaker that I will gladly agree 
with all the world to lay aside the use of arms 
and settle matters by negotiation; but unless the 
whole world wills, the matter ends, and I take up 
my musket — and thank heaven that He has put it 
in my power. We live not in a world of angels; 
the reign of Satan is not ended, neither can we 
expect to be defended by miracles. 


Though Paine distinguished himself for dar- 
ing, it was not in the battle nor on the march 
that his real services were rendered. Recall 
that fearful winter of waiting, when even 
Washington wrote: “I am almost utterly dis- 


couraged ”; when the soldiers were half-clad, 
half-fed, and mutinous; when, as Washington 
himself confessed, unless something could be 
done to unify the men and restore their cour- 
age, it was useless to go on. What were those 
words of his which lifted the soldiers above 
their despairs and filled them with hope?— 
“These are the times that try men’s souls.” 
Paine was writing the first number of the 
Crisis, and its effect upon the disheartened 
soldiers was magical, read to them and by 
them as they stood here and there in shivering 
groups, on the very eve of the Battle of Tren- 
ton. The soldiers loved Paine. He shared 
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THOMAS PAINE 


‚ with them fatigue, hunger, cold, and every pri- 


vation. He marched in the ranks day after 
day; fought beside his comrades in battle after 
battle. It was Paine who brought back into 
the army the courage, the patriotism, and the 
patience that had ай but departed. 

Paine was for years in Paris the virtual 
representative of the American government, 
and it was to Paine that Lafayette entrusted, 
for presentation to Washington, the key of 
the fallen Bastille. Paine believed that at last 
his dream might be realized — his dream of 
an international republic, his dream of the es- 
tablishment of a universal brotherhood. Then 
came the flight of the king, the cry of the mob 
for the king's death.  Paine's was the only 
level head in that convention. Had his pro- 
posal been followed — to hold King Louis as 
a hostage, thus guaranteeing the peace of 
Europe — there would have been no Reign of 
Terror. 


But it was not to be. In an hour’s time 


Paine’s dream of a “ New Order of Ages” 
again failed of realization. He saw the men 
whom he had trusted — Marat, Robespierre, 
Danton and the rest — changed in the twink- 
ling of an eye from philanthropists to blood- 


: thirsty tyrants. It was in this crisis that Paine 


called Robespierre a hypocrite, which Robes- 
pierre never forgave, and at last Paine found 
himself in prison, on the direct road to the 
guillotine. It was just at this time that Paine 
wrote the Аде of Reason, and of this book 
he said in a letter to Samuel Adams: 

My friends were falling as fast as the guillotine 
could cut their heads off, and as I expected every 
day the same fate I resolved to begin my 
work. I appeared to myself to be on my 
deathbed, for death was on every side of 
me, and I had no time to lose. ... The 
people of France were running headlong 
into Atheism, and I had the work trans- 
lated in their own language to stop them 
in that career and fix them to the first 
article of every man's creed, who has any 
creed at all —"I believe in God." 


More inspiring and more pathetic 
than all that had gone before was 
Paine's final effort to help humanity. 
In a little room in Paris, rising once 
more and for the last time in godlike 
strength above the ruin of his hopes 
for France, he formed, with five fam- 
ilies, the Theophilanthropicai Society, 
(note the name), the avowed object 
of which was to establish a nucleus of 
а Universal Brotherhood. 


The meetings consisted of readings 
from ancient sacred writings, Chinese, 
Hindi, Greek, etc., and a white altar, 

` with flowers laid loosely upon it, stood 
in the center of the room. The mem- 
bers stated clearly and simply their 
belief in God and in man’s Divinity 
and echoed Paine’s declaration that 

“true religion has two principal ene- 

mies, fanaticism, and infidelity.” 

Dream after dream had failed of 
realization. This, too, was to vanish, 
Paine’s last hope of establishing a 
Universal Brotherhood. The Church 

had its eye upon Paine, and five years later, 
when Pope Pius VII concluded the Concordat 
with Napoleon, the work of the Theophilan- 
throphtsts was the first to be sacrificed. 

To students of Theosophy the account of 
the establishment by Thomas Paine of a so- 
ciety whose principal objects were similar to 
those of the society founded by Helena Petrov- 
na Blavatsky and William Q. Judge not far 
from a century later, is significant, for it fur- 
nishes one with the key to a right understand- 
ing of Paine’s whole life. It is the only key 
that will unlock to us the heart of his motives 
throughout the long, long record of selfless, 
lieroic, and always wise and well-timed acts. 
That Thomas Paine was wiser than his gener- 
ation there can be no doubt, and that he was 
possibly an agent of those Great Helpers of 
Humanity who work behind the scenes for 
man’s redemption there is also evidence. It 
must be left to the future to interpret his life 
rightly. The present is not ready. H. 
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T is difficult to realize how constantly, how 
incessantly, these are being planted in 
every human heart. All men are creators. 

All create these seeds, and moment by moment 
drop them into their own mental matrix, care- 
less as to the momentous results which each 
one brings. No tropical clime can compare 
with the fertility of this soil. However rich 
or luxuriant such growth might be, it can but 
give a hint of it; for here no seed is ever lost. 
It may lie dormant for centuries, but with 
terrible inevitableness, when the proper con- 
ditions are furnished it sprouts and grows. 
It may be that in lives hence it will become 
strong and rank and poison the air that is 
breathed. No wonder that all the great Teach- 
ers have said the same thing, they who with 
their clear vision can look into the past and 
future, and who know what it means to make 
the heart clean. 

How many lives of disappointment, how 
many searching’ experiences are needed, to 
bring even a faint sense of the responsibility 
of thought! Every crime began as a thought 
seed — simply a seed, which seemed too small 
at the time to be worth notice. Every charac- 
teristic, every ruling tendency, every hardened 
habit, every clog to thought, inhibiting the 
power of the Soul with all its transcendent 
possibilities, was once but a tiny thought seed, 
thrown carelessly or wilfully into the depths 
of a human heart. What would one think of 
a gardener who planted indiscriminately to- 
gether seeds which would bring forth the most 
exquisite and fragrant flowers, and others cer- 
tain to grow into powerful and poisonous trees 
whose leaves would exhale noxious vapors and 
whose thirst for life would devour all the 
lovelier, tender growths? Certainly one would 
say that he was mad. And yet this cannot 
be compared with the madness of human be- 
ings, who plant, reap, and suffer — plant, reap, 
and suffer — for ages, before they awaken and 
direct their thoughts. 

Anyone, by looking carefully into his mem- 
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There is joy everywhere, all hearts are glad, every face is happy. 


—From an Egyptian Hymn to Osiris, 1500 B. C. 


Thought Seeds 


ory book, can find there experiences, which 
if analysed closely, will reveal the seeds which 
brought them about. Their nature was evi- 
dent to him from the first, but they seemed 
too small to worry about, and he spent his 
efforts, if he spent them at all, on something 
larger, or something more evident to an inex- 
perienced soul. 

By degrees a seemingly innocent seed began 


D? unto another what you would have him do unto 
you. Thou needest this law alone. It is the 

foundation of all the rest. — Confucius 500 B. c. 

WE should conduct ourselves towards others as we 

would have them act towards us. — Aristotle 385 в. c. 


AVOID doing what you would blame others for doing. 
— Thales 464 в. c. 
WHAT you wish your neighbors to be to you, such 
be to them. — Sextus 406 в. c. 
NEVER will 1 seek or receive private individual salva- 
tion; never will 1 enter into final bliss alone; but 
forever and everywhere will 1 live and strive for the 
universal redemption of every creature throughout 
the world. — Kwan-Yin, China. 


IT Is not permitted to return evil for evil. — Socrates. 


to sprout, and the mind or the man grew used 
to it. For some strange reason, he had a cer- 
tain fondness for it at first, simply because it 
was planted in his own soil, for had he seen it 
elsewhere he might have had the nerve to root 
it out at once. Then, as it grew and grew, 
he became more used to it. The emanations 
it threw off dulled his senses just enough to 
make him fail to realize into what the plant 
was growing. Апа then it grew strong, and 
became woven into his character. Perhaps a 
crisis came, which he had to meet, but found 
this plant to be in the way. Then he learned, 


in trying to kill it, what he had harbored. 

The subtlety of the danger seems to lie in 
the fact that as soon as a seed has taken root, 
one becomes so used to it as to be unconscious 
of its power. The vision is clearer at the 
moment of planting. And if only the deter- 
mination can be reached not to temporize with 
the smallest evil, not to look leniently upon 
even the seeming trifles, one might begin to 
make his heart clean with hope of success. 

The old plants which are not offshoots of 
the eternal Tree of Life will die of themselves 
in time, and if not watered, will die quickly. 
They have their life span, they are not im- 
mortal, and if through the awakened will the 
seeds are guarded, the work of purification 
can proceed. Of course, many surprises must 
be in store for every one, for who can say 
what dormant seeds there may be, seeds plant- 
ed in the far distant past? 

With this in view, a searching care seems 
the wisest course. It is better to do some 
unnecessary work than not to do enough. It 
is better to strike out all questionable seeds, 
if such appear; to sacrifice some which in 
certain aspects seem desirable, rather than to 
run any risk. For surely all have enough to 
do — and there is no time to waste. Н. Н. 


IN the fundamental laws of the spiritual 
world, which are immutable, no exception is 
possible. But there are rules for those who 
see, and rules for those who prefer to remain 
blind. . . . The Ego is the actor, and its nu- 
merous and various incarnations the parts it 
plays. Shall you call these parts with their 
costumes the individuality of the actor him- 
self? Like that actor, the Ego is forced to 
play during the Cycle of Necessity, up to the 
very threshold of Para-mirvána, many parts 
such as may be unpleasant to it. But as the 
bee collects its honey from every flower, leav- 
ing the rest as food for the earthly worms, so 
does our spiritual individuality, whether we 
call it Sutrátma ог Ego.—H. P. Blavatsky 
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Elizabeth of England 

HE duty of an historian now requires me, in 
justice to the memory of Elizabeth, to declare 
frankly that since the publication of her 
biography in the preceding editions of Lives of the 
Queens of England, my opinion of her conduct in 
regard to the death of Mary, Queen of Scots, has 
been materially altered by the discovery of a con- 

temporary document in the Cottonian library. 

In thus nobly acknowledging her error, 
Agnes Strickland, the historian, set an exam- 
ple that not all are as yet ready to follow. 
It is, however, now acknowledged by authori- 
ties, that the signature of Queen Elizabeth 
to the death warrant of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, which war- 
rant “ попе of her 
council could ever 
induce her to sign," 
was forged by one 
Harrison who was 
Walsingham's sec- 
retary — and this 
with the knowledge 
of four of Eliza- 
beth's own minis- 
ters. The docu- 
ment in question 
consists of a num- 
ber of depositions. 

Far from having 
been cruel, there 
are many proofs 
that Elizabeth was 
magnanimity itself, 
often at the risk of 
her own safety. At 
a time when Kath- 
erine Ashley and 
her husband were 
imprisoned in the 
Tower on account 
of some intrigue, 
she wrote to Som- 
erset: 


I am the bolder to 
speak for another 
thing, which is Kath- 
eryn Ashley, that it 
would please your 
grace and the rest of 
the council to be good 
unto her. Which 
thing I do... be- 
cause she hath been 
with me a long time 
and many years, and 
hath taken great la- 
bour and pains in 
bringing me up in learning and honesty, and there- 
fore I ought of very duty speak for her.... 
Also if I may be so bold, not offending, I beseech 
your grace and the rest of the council to be good 
to Master Ashley, her husband, which, because he 
is my kinsman, I would be glad he should do well. 

Your assured friend to my little power. ELIZABETH 


Elizabeth, motherless (and worse, for Anne 
Boleyn had suffered an ignominious death up- 
on the scaffold), had not, after the death of 
her good step-mother when she was fifteen, 
a single disinterested friend, and it is not 
strange that the lonely, affectionate girl should 
have given unreserved love and confidence to 
her governess, little worthy as the latter may 
have been in some respects. 

The two years’ retirement forced by in- 
trigue and shameful motives upon Elizabeth 
when she was sixteen was by no means wasted 
in melancholy nor in seeking for distraction. 
The years spent in the companionship of the 


of the present generation of Germans. 


building reared to do him honor. 


tactful and accomplished Queen, Katherine 
Parr, Henry VIII's sixth and certainly wisest 
wife, bore fruit in a love of learning which 
the girl Elizabeth now gratified. Under Roger 
Ascham she studied Latin and Greek, and he 
wrote of her: 

Latin she speaks with propriety and judgment; 
Greek only with me, and moderately well. Nothing 
can be more elegant than her writing and in music 
she is very skilful. 

French and Italian she also spoke with 
charm and correctness and her deeply religi- 
ous nature joined with her love of literature 
to give her a wide acquaintance with the 
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TAUENZIENSTRASSE, BERLIN 


THE illustration shows one of the beautiful thoroughfares of Berlin, a city so clean and well-ordered 
that it would seem to be under the personal supervision of one of her own famed Hausfrauen. 
well-paved sidewalks, driveways, and promenades, are as well scrubbed as her garden paths, and as 
free from papers and refuse; while the city parks and grass plots are as trim, as crisp, fresh and 
sweet-smelling, as her fragrant garden beds. 

It was a familiar sight to the Berlinese of hardly twenty-five years ago to see the stately and erect, 
though aged Kaiser, his esteemed consort by his side, saunter through these broad avenues. 
Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church is not needed to keep their beloved old Emperor in the memory 
By his simple, true, warm-hearted goodness, he won their 
faithful allegiance, and his memory is enshrined in loving hearts even more royally than in the 
А GERMAN STUDENT IN LOMALAND 


Greek and Latin poets and the writings of 
the early Church Fathers. In an old black 
letter copy of the Pauline Epistles, yet exist- 
ing, the cover of which was richly embroid- 
ered by Elizabeth during her virtual imprison- 
ment at Woodstock, we may read on the fly- 
leaf in her own writing the following: 


August — I walked many times into the pleasant 
fields of the holy Scriptures, where I pluck up the 
goodlisome herbs of sentences by pruning, eat them 
by reading, chew them by musing, and lay them up 
at length in the high seat of memorie by gathering 
them together; that so, having tasted their sweet- 
ness, I may the less perceive the bitterness of this 
miserable life. 


АП her life the Queen loved pets, especially, 
savs one historian, "little dogs and singing 
birds"; and her love for children was often 
her greatest solace at disheartening and dan- 
gerous times — for she passed through many. 
She was goodness itself to the members of 


her household and court and no Queen ever 
had more devoted service from those who_had 
loyal motives. La Motte Fénelon, in a letter 
addressed to Catherine de Medicis and weit- 
ten while he was the French ambassador at 
Elizabeth's court, wrote: | 


They write and speak very differently of. this 
Princess from the hearsay of men who sometimes 
cannot forgive the great qualities of their betters; 
but in her own court they would see everything in 
good order, and She is there very greatly honored, 
and understands her affairs so well that the might- 
iest in her realm and all ranks of her subjects fear 
and revere her, and she rules them with authority, 
which I conceive could scarcely proceed from a 
person of evil frame 
and where there was 
a want of virtue. 


This was written 
at a time when en- 
emies had spread 
all over Europe in- 
famous and mali- 
cious reports about 
the Queen. Lord 
Bacon (in whom 
Elizabeth did not 
place unbounded 
confidence, it is 
said) wrote that 
she was 
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a good and moral 
Queen, hating vice 
and studying to pre- 
serve an honorable 
fame. . Both na- 
ture and fortune 

+ conspired to render 
Queen Elizabeth the 
ambition of her sex 
and an ornament to 
crowned heads. This 
Princess lived in a 
learned and polite 
age, when it was im- 
possible to be eminent 
without great parts 
and a singular habit 
of virtue. 


Elizabeth kept 
her people out of 
war during her 
long reign uader 
circumstances that: 
often would seeny 
to make peace an 
idle dream only, 
and of this Bacon 
wrote, later: 


The 


The 


And this peaceful reign did not proceed from any 
disposition of the times, but from her own prudent 
and discreet conduct. This peaceable disposition of 
hers, joined with success, I reckon one of her chief- 
est praises, as being happy for her people, becoming 
her sex, and a satisfaction to her conscience. . . . 
to speak the truth, the only proper encomiast of this 
lady is Time. STUDENT 


A Link Between Present and Pest 

IN New York City lives an old lady who 
remembers General Lafayette. She is now in 
her ninety-sixth year, and, as is the way with 
so many who have passed the seventy-year 
milestone on life's journey, loves the quiet 
hour with reminiscences. She said recently to 
a friend who was calling upon her: 


I remember well the second visit General Lafay- 
ette paid to this country, and the enthusiastic recep- 
tion given to him at Uniontown when he was on his 
way over the mountains from Washington. I had 
the pleasure and honor of being one of the girls 
selected to scatter flowers along his rathway. H. 
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The Geography of à Lomaland Garden 
N a Lomaland garden was a tiny cave; in 
the cave many little stones; beneath the 
stones was a tiny dwelling in which lived 
Nisse Frog with his family. The garden was 
not too large for Jack Rabbit to be able to get 
from one end of it to the other in ten jumps, 
but to Nisse Frog it seemed as big as a country. 
One day he said to his friend Tagge Horntoad, 
who lived on top of the cave in the warm sand: 
“It is time for something to be done about the 
education of our children. I have decided to 
go out and explore the country around here, 
make maps, and study the life of its inhabit- 
ants. Will you go with me?” 

“I am ready to start now," said Tagge, 
and off they went. First of all they defined 
boundaries. They found that it was 
bounded on the west by an immense wall 
called a cypress hedge. “ This must certainly 
be even higher than the great wall of China,” 
exclaimed Tagge, “© no frog could ever venture 
to measure its height.” 

On the north they found their country 
bounded by Casa Rosa, a great palace, about 
which all the children in the garden whis- 
pered marvelous things though no one as yet 
knew anything for sure. Only the flowers 
who had grown to the greatest beauty and 
perfection might ever enter there, and, alas, 
they never came back to tell what they had 
seen. Still it was the aspiration of every plant 
to be able to have some blossoms worthy to 
go there. 

On the east the country was bounded by a 
great road leading to the end of the world. 

So far all had gone well for Nisse and 
Tagge, but when they were going to trace the 
southern boundary there was none to be found. 

“ Where is the southern boundary," won- 
dered Nisse, greatly puzzled. “ We must find 
it or how can the children learn it? Run, 
Tagge; run, and try to find out while I stay 
here and watch.” But Tagge shook his horns 
and did not want to go. “If I leave you,” 
he said, “ you might be taken away just as 
the boundaries have been, and I should never 
find you. Let us ask the bird just flying this 
way.” 

“ Sir Swiftwing!" they both called, “come 
this way, please. We have lost the southern 
boundary line of this country, and we cannot 
find it. Can you see it anywhere, sir?” 

“The garden is three-cornered,” called Sir 
Swiftwing in answer, without stopping. Nisse 
and Tagge looked at each other, as puzzled as 
before. “ Well, let us not mention anything 
about the boundaries on the south," they con- 
cluded. “ Then we shall not deceive any one 
and those who are interested may find out for 
themselves.” With this decision they proceed- 
ed to find out about the interior of the country 
and its inhabitants. | 

Soon they came to a baby tree. “ What is 
your name, little опе?” asked Nisse Frog. 

* Tamarisk,” answered the Tree. 

“What are you going to be when you grow 
up?" asked Nisse. 

“A small tree," 


said Tamarisk. “I am 


going to dress in feathery green, my branches 
will be soft and flexible; I shall spread out 
my arms this way and that way, and wave 
my green twigs as garlands in a graceful 


dance. Oh, when my flowers come in dainty 
sprays of pink, how beautiful I shall make 
the garden! I have inherited the secret of 
how to draw water from the air, and I am 
practising even now. When I am big I will 
let little flowers grow all around me, and then 
when the weather is dry and they are thirsty 
I will secretly draw every leaf full of water 
during the night, and when the sun looks at 
me the little flowers will also look up and think 
that my dress is sprinkled with diamonds. As 
they are wondering, another surprise will 
come; suddenly I will shake my arms and 
down the water will rain, and they will drink 
— Ha! ha! ha!" Little Tamarisk laughed so 
joyously that three of her leaf-buds burst open 
at the top. 

Nisse and Tagge went a little farther ud 
met another tree, not even as big as Tamarisk. 
* What is your name?" asked Nisse. 

* Locust," answered the Tree. 

“ What are you going to be when you grow 
up?" asked Nisse. 

“A tree," said Locust. “ Татагіѕк and I 
are planning to make a beautiful bower. We 
will join hands; I shall have big clusters of 
white flowers hanging down from my branch- 
es and they will entwine among Tamarisk’s 
pink ones;" — Locust became lost in beauti- 
ful imaginings and did not say anything more. 

“What is your name, child?” asked Nisse 
of the next little tree. 

“ Juniper,” answered he. 

“What are you going to be when you grow 
up?" asked Nisse. 

“ А doctor,” said Juniper. 

“In what line, please?” 

“ Come again when I have my berries done,” 
murmured Juniper, and that was all he said. 

“His needles are as sharp as your horns, 
Tagge," said Nisse; “but he will become 
something very useful, judging by the busy 
way in which he works." 

They met young Incense Cedar, Cherry, 
Silk Oak, Willow, Peppertree, and Acacia, 
who each had a dream of usefulness or beauty 
for the time when they should be grown up, 
and were busy working to make it come true. 
They also met quaint-looking little Casvarina, 
who said that her ancestors came from old 
Lemuria. 

“ How great our land is!" exclaimed Nisse 
in ecstasy. ^" Here are inhabitants from all 
the world, and they are all friends; they are 
all working to make the country beautiful. 
Let us hasten, Tagge, that we also may do 
great things." With this Nisse took a leap 
right over the top of a tiny plant. 

“І think that you overlooked someone," 
said Tagge. 

“Do you mean that little thing with only 
three leaves? Dear Tagge! We have not 
time for every little weed that grows," an- 
swered Nisse and was going farther, but 


all that I have seen and heard; 


thought that he heard a voice near by. Sure 
enough! and it was singing: 


"Big Oaks from little acorns grow." 
Learn and know! Learn and know! 


Nisse heard that it came from the little one 
with three leaves. “ Who are you?” he asked 
with trembling voice. 

* Oak," was the answer. 

"An Oak Tree!" gasped Nisse and Tagge 
in amazement. “O, pardon, pardon! And 
will you not grant us the honor of hearing 
your plans for the future?" 

Little Oak nodded his leaves pleasantly. 
“ Much was written within my acorn that only 
my dryad may read, in silence. Many little 
golden threads were there seen, which were 
fastened to the world of man. Do you see 
those Raja Yoga babies playing near by? We 
shall grow together. When my first acorns 
are clustering on my small branches, they will 
share my joy. I shall see them as men and 
women go out in the big world to fight battles 
against wrong and evil and when they return 
my leaves will adorn the victorious heroes. I 
shall hear them relate their experiences to one 
another; my dryad will rejoice and record 
everything on my year-rings. When their 
children's grandchildren are old, I shall still be 
young and strong. They will be my friends as 
their forefathers have been; my dryad will 
record what we have seen of their life, year- 
ring upon year-ring. Their grandchildren's 
great-grandchildren will play in my shade with 
the acorns, and I shall tell them, stories of 
they will 
read what my dryad has written. My strong 
branches will reach from one side of this gar- 
den to the other." 

The Oak was silent. Nisse and Tagge crept 
away trembling with awe, as if the shadow 
of its great branches were already falling on 


„them, and the majesty of a hundred-year-oak 


looking down on their small bodies. But the 
litle Oak with its three leaves built Silently 
for its mighty future. 

“Come Tagge, said Nisse, “ let us rest, and 
think over all we have heard and seen. I 
never thought that our country was so full 
of wonders.” 

Some time later they again went out to 
explore. They had not gone far before they 
met a little tree. 

" What is your name?” asked Nisse. 

“ Eucalyptus,” answered the little Tree. 

“What are you going to be when you grow 
up? ” 

“Ask Prince Blue Gum, my cousin. He 
knows all about our family. My private plans 
I am not permitted to tell," said Eucalyptus. 

Nisse and Tagge wandered hither and thi- 
ther seeking for Prince Blue Gum, and at last 
they met a wise-looking Elder-berry Bush 
whom they asked for information. 

“You are standing right beside him,” said 
he. "Go a little farther off, and you can 
see and speak with him.” 

Nisse and Tagge now felt the cool shade; 
they looked up, but saw nothing but a great 
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trunk and masses of blue-green leaves, every 
leaf humming as it grew. 

“ How pleasantly refreshing," said Nisse, 
“let us stay a while." 

“ But, you remember, we are working for 
the education of the children," said Tagge. 

They went a distance off and saw a tree 
as high as a house. To be mathematically 
correct Nisse went back and measured the 
trunk. It was 18 frogfeet in circumference. 
After having paid profound respect to Prince 
Blue Gum, Nisse asked for information about 
the Eucalyptus family. 

“There are many of my relatives of that 
name represented here in this 
garden. That one near by, as 
tall as a man and already cov- 
ered with creamwhite flowers, 
is Grape-clustered Eucalyptus ; 
the one with shining leaves is 
Lemon-scented Eucalyptus, who 
is very neat and puts his leaves 
and flowers high at the top 
where they will not get dusty 
or spoiled; up there they are 
all fresh for the bees. That 
one with the small leaves on 
slender, graceful twigs is Red 
Iron Bark; the one just now 
whispering with him is Manna 
Gum, with leaves full of su- 
gar. There are Sugar Gum, 
Red Box, Beautiful Leaved 
Eucalyptus, and Red Blossom- 
ing Eucalyptus, which some 
great man has said is the most 
beautiful flowering tree in the 
world. Each of us has special 
things to do, but as a family 
we are all skilled in chemistry. 
Many are the wonderful oils 
and  health-giving medicines 
that we know how to extract 
from the air and earth, and 
the bees draw perfumed honey 
which has a healing power, 
from our blossoms. We have 
arranged it among ourselves 
so that the bees wil! have flow- 
ers for honey all the year round. We are also 
working to make the atmosphere balsamic and 
the temperature healthy and pleasant.” 

“How much he knows,” whispered Tagge. 
“ Не must be very old, perhaps fifty years.” 

“ A hundred years, at least, Tagge. Do 
you not see that he is the biggest tree in the 
garden? But so as to be precise in our state- 
ments, I shall ask him,” said Nisse. 

“I shall be three years old on my next 
birthday,” answered Blue Gum. | 

Nisse and Tagge were so astonished that 
they did not say a word, and Blue Gum went 
оп: “ The children of our family, living here 
in this garden, are playing at having a race. 
We started at the same time and, as you see, 
I am at least four times as big as any of the 
others. I mean to be almost fifty feet tall for 
mv fifth birthday. Some people say that I 
am the fastest growing tree in the world. 
Some of the others will catch up with me 


later on, though; they would have grown 
more, if they had had more shade. Now I 
can help them. You see, I do not depend so 
much on these things, because I have learned 
how to help myself under all circumstances. 
I put up my own shade. 

" You wonder why my top half is shining 
green with long narrow leaves, while my low- 
er half is light blue-green with leaves of a 
different shape. "These lower ones аге my 
sunshades. I made them, as you see, like lit- 
tle parasols, one on top of the other, and filled 
them with extracts from my secret laboratory, 
so that the sun cannot dry them out. They 
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give shade to me until I have grown big and 
strong-rooted enough to put on my grown-up 
leaves. 

“ Most of us like to live where we can hear 
the roar of the ocean. My own brothers and 
myself, living here in Lomaland, are very 
busy, because we are dreaming of building a 
great ship to carry the Raja Yoga children 
with a cargo of brotherhood out to those liv- 
ing over the sea. Our wood must be strong 
and firm." 

Filled with wonder, Nisse and Tagge wan- 
dered silently away. Looking up, they saw a 
slender graceful tree with clusters of yellow 
flowers; but the top of it was bent, as if un- 
decided whether it had really the right to be 
called a tree. 

“What is your name?" asked Nisse. No 
answer. Nisse asked again, and then a timid 
voice pleaded: 

“Do not ask me for my name, please; it is 


my only sorrow in life. Anything else I will 
gladly tell you." 

“What аге you doing?” asked Nisse. 

* Just having a race with Blue Gum, and I 
have grown nearly as fast as he; I am trying 
to make the garden look beautiful until the 
other trees are grown up; I try to shade them 
as best I can.” 

Nisse and Tagge went on, wondering who 
he might be. “Let us ask Elderberry Bush,” 
said Tagge. 

“Well,” said Elderberry, “his name is To- 
bacco Tree. But it is unjust, most unjust! 
Even if he is a distant relative of that plant 
it seems to me that he has done 
enough to deserve a name suit- 
ed to his own qualities. Just 
think! In the dry summer 
when not a green blade is to 
be seen on some of the wild 
hillsides, there he stands cheer- 
fully with fresh blue-green 
leaves and his pretty yellow 
flowers, and I do not think 
that even Prince Blue Gum 
himself stands above him in 
the art of finding water. The 
humming-birds are always to 
be seen about him, fluttering 
among his flowers, which seem 
to be made especially to fit 
their long bills. On the bot- 
tom of each flower he has put 
a drop of honey, and he keeps 
blossoms for them all the year. 
Who else could do that? We, 

his comrades in this garden, 
have decided to call him Hum- 
ming-bird Tree, until a mes- 
senger can be sent to the Raja 
Yoga children to plead his 
cause. They will certainly un- 
derstand what is right, and 
help us." 

“ Probably this also will be- 
come a tree," said Nisse as he 
pointed to a little thing not 
more than опе baby-foot tall. 
“You see, Tagge, we learned 
that the smallest thing тау” hide great possi- 
bilities. Now let us go home and teach the 
children what we have found out about our 
country. At least the most important inhab- 
itants are counted. Come, Tagge!” 

“ Were you not going to ask the little plant's 
name?” said Tagge. А 

“I might just as well," said Nisse. 
are you?" 

* Big Tree of California," was the answer. 

Іа thunderbolt had struck them they could 
not have been more surprised. Then, “In a 
thousand years— in a thousand years" — 
sang the dryad of the baby giant, and a won- 
derful joyous music filled the air for a mo- 
ment. І 

Nisse and Tagge did not hear; they were 
already far away. Their heads were over-full 
with all that they had seen and heard, and it 
will be some time before they are ready to go 
on their next journey of exploration. YLva 
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LoMALAND. An Album of Views nd Bu otations; 103x13 4i in 6$ extra) .50 
Ki.RopucTiONS oF FAMOUS PAINTINGS BY MACHELL. poe УРТ al — 

The Байа! — The Bard — The Light Re the rep Moy c Twist riesf 

and Proflijmte — The Hour of Despair — The рне on the Threshold. 

Size of photogrenhs, 8х6 in., approximate. Price, anmounted, 50е; mounted .75 
Pata Macazing, THE-—- Vol Іх (94-795), Vol х (95-6), each - 2.00 
Pate MacaziwE, Tae — Хлдех to Vols. І to уш; cloth . - - - .§0 
Paru Macazine, Tue — Back от! еасһ -29 
Ѕкласнілснт, No. 6 — Full Report yf Creat Debate on Theosophy and Christianity 

held at Fisher Opera House, San Diego, Cal., September. and October, 1901. 

72 pages 1 number issued to meo publie - - - - 1S 
Ѕиласнілснт, No. 7 - - A Е А » .15 
RR Vol 11, Nò, 1 а wo“ E » Д z .15 

WIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD MAGAZINE У 
UxivzxsAL Ввотнивноор PATE, Back numahers, each - м ‘ + +49 

Vols. хїїї (1898-99), xiv (799-1900), xv (1900-051), ху: (1901-02), each - 2.00 

LOTUS GROUP LITERMTURB 
Introduced баш the rechten. о, KON Tingley 
1 Тнк LirrLE BuiLDERS. and their Voyage NX - - $9 
2 Tae Cominc or tug Kinc (Machell); cloth ae ote -N - - 0.55 
Lorus Sone Boox. Fifty original songs with copyrighted music; "bords . - .$0 
Lorus Sona — ' The Sun Temple,” with music - 2 + - AS 
FRENCH Е 

Тиќоѕорнік ELSMENTAIRE А - А ЖИЫ; - 00 
Les Mysriazs pg LA DOCTRINE ро Сапа are Section) - - - ^. - .8@ 

* SPANISH к 
Ecos peL Oriente (W. г > "e v 
EPITOME DE LAS HUS UE: Е (W. 2. Judge). 40 páginas . . + .25 
La Txosorfa EXPLICADA - - - - .05 
La Trosorfa ү sus FALSIFICACIONES. Para uso de Investig dores - . - .0S 

30 copies $1.00; 100 copies $3. 

La Viva ки Porwr Loma (Notas por Katherine Tingley) - - - . 18 
Luz ки zL Ѕкимркво (М. C.); con Comentarios; paper - - .3§ 

Order above from the Theosophical Publishing Company, Point Тоша; California. 

The following in other languages may be procured by writing direct to 
the respective Foreign Agencies (see first column) for Took list and prices. 


GERMAN 

AN IHREN FxÜcHTEN sOLLT IHR SIE ERKENNEN — Wer ist Ети Тикозори? — WAS 

THXOosOPHIE UBER MANCHE PUNKTE LEHRT UND WAS SIR WEDER LEHRT NOCH BILLIOT 
AUSBILDUNG DER KONZENTRATION (von William Ju 
chóne Illustrationen. (Recommended) 
Dix Внлслулр СЇТА (nach der englischen Ausgabe von William Q. Judge). 
Dim WISSENSCHAFT DES LEBENS UND DIE Кынат, 2U LEBEN 
Ecuos aus DEM OnizNT (von William Suis 
бторіки Ozer рік Bnacavap Giri (William P idee): 
TurosorHig ERKLÄRT 
RÜCKBLICK UND AUSBLICK AUF DIE THEOSOPHISCHE BEWEGUNG 
WAHRHEIT IST MACHTIG UND MUSS OBSIEGEN! 
POSTKARTEN MIT ANSICHTEN VON Point Loma 
Theosophische Hénguncuer: 


No. 1. ELEMENTARE THEOSOPHIÉ. Der MENSCH NACH DEM Торе, 
No. 2. Dig Srepenw PRINZIPIEN DES No. 6. KàMaLoKA UND DEvACHAN. 
MENSCHEN. No. 7. LEHRER UND IHRE JÜNGER. 

No. 3. KARMA. d No. 8. Dix THEORIE DER ZYKLEM. 
No. 4. REINKARNATION. у. 8. W. 

Diz B Giri: Het Boek Ү uit Bound in morocco or paper 

IE BHAGAVAD Ti et van Yo w овзагу. un: mo: 
De Оскллн рки THEOSOPHIÉ (door Vilim Q. Тай е). кы 
De Mysterien рив OupHEID (door G. ER ) 


(Vertaling uit New Century ds феде, van de Nieuwe Eeuw, No. 12) 
Ок Rippaxs ули Keizer ARTHUR — Een Verhaal voor Kinderen, door Ceinnyd Morus. 
Dare OPSTELLEN over TzurosopHiR. In verband met Vraagstukken 
Her Leven rte Ромт Loma, Enkele Aanteekeningen yee Katherine Tingley 
H. P. DART EN WiLLiAM Q. Juvcrg, De Stichters en Leiders der Theosophische 

weging (Leerling). pp. 42. 
Kinino INGLEY, DE AUTOCRAAT (De Geheimen van de Leer van het Hort) 
Ілснт op нкт Pap (door M. C.) Bound in morocco or paper. 
Pit ки Mxac, uit sommige Heilige Geschriften, 1* Serie 
Inhoud: Wheosophi hie en Christendom. *“ Niemand kan twee heeren dienen." 

Meerders dan de Tempel Een Gezicht des Oordeela De Mensch Jezus 
Pir gw Merc ули DE EINDIGENDE EX KoxENDE EXUw, en de daarmede in betrekking 

staande positie van Vrijmetselarij en Jesuitisme, door Rameses 

Theosophical Manuals, Series No. 1 


van Dag. d 


No. 1. Iw pew Voorxor о. s Нама,” xw “Ни, 
No. 2. Еви HEILIG LEERSTUK о. 7. LEKRAREN EM HUN улкон 
No. 3. VERLOREN KENNIS WERRGEVONDEN No. 8. Еки UNIVERSRELE We 
No. 4. Еки SrzuTE, тот Морками Raa No. 9. DwAALWEGEN (HYPNOTISME, 
SELEN CLAIRVOYANCE, SPIRITISME) 
No. 5. Her Мүзтимк van DEM Doon No. 10. Dx Zie oe Wear 
SWEDISH 
Юки HzruLica Linan, 2 band (Н. P. Blavatsky) 
Мүсккп, TiLL Trosorien (Н. P. Blavats Order decree: 
ASTRAL BERUSNING, DEVAKAN, M. M. Wi iam Q. Judge) 
BREV, 80M HJALPT MIG (William 
Den CyxriskA Lacen, м. M. (Wi e Я 
DorpA VINKAR І DEN HEMLIGA LÄRAN, М. X William AJ 
Dépsstrarvxet 1 Txosorisk BELYSNING, M. M. (iiam 


REINKARNATIONSLARAM I BIBELN, Ом MA, M. M. 
Ѕтирікв бука Внлслулр СЇТА william Q. Judge) 


Trosoriens Octan (William Q. Judge? 
VETENSKAPEN OCH TROSOFIEN, М. M. GS есе Q. Judge) 
u 


Ovurnc 1 KONCENTRATION (Witham | 
therine Tingley och hennes lárjungar) 


Q. Judge) 


HxuLicHETERMA 1 HyArtats Lira ( 
En INTERVJU мкр KATHERINE TINO (Greusel) 
KATHERINE TiwGLEYv, af M. Е. N. Gevaadetsckn 
EXISTENSLINJER OCH ÜTVECKLINGSNORM KR (Oscar P, ungstrõm) 

Kan ert T. S. SAKNA MORALLAG? (Protestmõte) 

Trosoři осн KmnisrEMDOM, Сепш е till Prof. Pfannenstill (Dr. G. Zander och F. Kellberg) 
Asiens Ljus (Edwin Arnold) Raya Үосл, Ом SJÄLENS UTVECKLING 
Bzuacavap СЇТА, Hàngivandets bok SKILLNADEN MELLAN TEOSOFI осн SPIRITISM 
Dew TEOSOFISKA INSTITUTIONEN (Baker) ЅтјАвмли, Saco- OCH PORMSAMLING, for 
FrixurgR: осн JESuiTVÁLDE (Rameses) TEOSOFIENS INNEBÖRD 

Lyus på VäcrN TvstxApENS RósT 

LorussLAp, for barn Visinesé (Karling) 

Lorussixcsox, ord och musik 


PERIODICALS 
INTERNATIONAL THEOSOPHICAL CHRONICLE, Illustrated. Yearly 
subscription, postpaid - 1.00 


Issued monthly. Send subscriptions either to the Publishers, The Theosophical 
k Co., 18 Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn Circus, London, C.; or to The 
Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 
ТНЕОЅОРНІА. Yearly subscription * s E z : 
Issued monthly. Illustrated. Published by Dr. с. Zander. Send all remittances 
to Universella Broderskapets Förlag, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm 1, Sweden; 
or to the Theosophica! Publishing O., Point Loma, California 
UNIVERSALE BRUDERSCHAFT. Illustrated. Yearly subscription, postpaid 1.50 
Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to Th. Heller, Vestnertorgraben 13, №Олививс 
Germany; or to the Theosophical Pub ishing Co., Point Loma, California 
.75 


LOTUS;KNOPPEN. Yearly subscription, postpaid = 


Issued monthly. Send subscriptions to Arie Goud, Steentilstraat 40, Groningen, 
Holland; or to the Theosophical Publishing Co., Point Loma, California 


Neither the Editors of the above publications, nor the officers of the Оитужавлт, BaotmERHOOP 

AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, or of any of its departments, receive salaries or other remuneration, 

АН profits arising from the business of the Theosophical Publishing Co. ore devoted to Human 
Sterian work. All who assist in this work are directly helping that cause. 


MYSTERIES 
OF THE. 


HEART 
DOCTRINE 


Prepared by 
KATHERINE TINGLEY 
AND HER PUPILS 


The Theosophical 
book of the 


Twentieth century 


Tells the story and the history of the 
Theosophical Movement. 

The prices are $2 in cloth and $1.25 in 
paper, which barely cover the cost, for it is 
printed and bound, not gaudily, but with 
such carefulness and thoroughness of art 
and craft as to make it unique among 
modern edition books. 

Order now from 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
POINT LOMA, CAL. 


Isis Conservatory of Music 


OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
POINT LOMA, CALIFORNIA 
Personal applications and inquiries received every Saturday 
by the Secretary at SAN DIEGO BRANCH 
ISIS HALL, 1120 FIFTH STREET 
between the hours of 9 A. M. and 4 р. м. Full particu. 

lars will be sent by mail upon application to 
J. H. FUSSELL, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Isis Conservatory of Music, 


Point Loma, California 
SOME OF THE ERRORS OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 
CRITICISM 
by H. P. Blavatsky and William Q. Judge 
CONTENTS : 


** The Empty Vessel Makes the Greatest Sound" 
A Note of Warning 
— by H. P. SAM 
Ot '' Metapisyvical Healing '' 
Affirmations and Denials 
The Cure of Disease. 
Replanting Diseases der Future Use 
—by William ©. Judge 
А MOST VALUABLE PAMPHLET. Outside.of Theoso 
there is given no adequate explanation of the АГ 
that is at times accomplished, nor of its rationåle 
nor of the ultimate price that must be paid and the 
dangera connected with such practices. 
This pamphlet is invaluable to all students. 


Price = 1 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co., Point Loma, Cal. 
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RAJA YOGA 


Lomaland Photo. and Engraving Dept 


ACADEMY 


(UNSECTARIAN) 


FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


Address 


Point Loma HOMESTEAD - 


GERTRUDE VAN PELT, M. D., Directress 


- Point Loma, CALIFORNIA 


THE RAJA YOGA MESSENGER 


AN illustrated Monthly for Young Folk, edited by a staff of members 
of the Senior Class of Boys and Girls of the Каја Yoga School 


THIS PERIODICAL IS A BEAUTIFUL GIFT! 
Send a Year's Subscription to Your Young Friend 


Address Business Editor: —Master ALBERT С. SPALDING i 


Роїкт Loma 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 50c 


JUST 


НОомЕ$ТЕАр, Potnr Loma, CALIFORNIA 


: SINGLE COPY 5c 


® 
° 
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LOMALAND 


AN ALBUM OF VIEWS AND QUOTATIONS 


VIEWS of the International Headquarters of the Омтукк$А„ BROTHERHOOD 
AND THEOSOPHICAL SociETY; Каја Yoga Academy, Aryan Temple, Students’ 
and Children’s Homes, the Hillside and Cliffs on the shore of the Pacific, at 
one of the most beautiful spots in the World. 

QUOTATIONS from the writings ог the Three Theosophical Leaders, 
Н. P. Bravarskv, WirLiAM Q. Junar, and Katuerine  TiNGLEY, illustrating 
some of the main teachings of Theosophy, its purpose and work as a great 
redemptive power in the life of Humanity. 


A WORK OF АВТ On: of the most Беи and artistic. pro- 


ductions ever sent out from the Aryan Theosophical Press. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


PRICE, PER COPY 
POINT LOMA, 


50 CENTS 
CALIFORNIA 


INFORMATION BUREAU J 
ISIS STORE, 1126 Fifth Street 


General Theosophical Literature for Sale | 
Photographs of the 
Raja Y oga Schools & Point Loma Scenery | 


The LIFE AT POINT LOM 


SOME NOTES BY KATHERINE TINGLEY 
Reprinted from the Los Angeles Saturday Post, December, 16 
Everybedy should read this. Price 15 Cents 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
POINT LOMA, CALIFORN 


Theosophical Literature in Spanish and Englis! 


FOR SALE AT THE 
Cuban Headquarters of the Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society 


ADDRESS 


Heredia, Baja, 10, Santiago de Cuba н. s. TURNER, Apartado 1 


ЕМИСИИ М АШЫН c АА шз sa cd aed tl 


